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T>  HIZOFHORA,  the  Mangrove,  oi*  Mangle,  a 
AL  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dodetandria 
class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 2th  order,  Holoracece.  These  plants  are  natives  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  often  grow  40  or  50  feet 
high.  They  grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  They  pre¬ 
serve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  lowest  branches  issue  long  roots,  which  hang 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In 
this  position  they  resemble  so  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  serve  to  support  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  even  to  arlvance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of  the 
water.  These  arcades  are  so  closely  intertwisted  one 
with  another,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and 
^transparent  terrace,  raided  with  such  solidity  over  the 
f  water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 
3  that  the  ))ranches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves, 
cj  The  most  natural  way  of  propagating  these  trees,  is  to 
suffer  the  several  slender  small  filaments  which  issue 
t  from  the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  the  c.irth.  The 
most  common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the 
small  lower  branches  in  baskets  of  luou'd  or  earth  till 
they  have  taken  root. 

The  <lescription  just  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  mangrove,  ternjed  by  tlie  West  In¬ 
dians  black  mangles,  on  account  of  the  brown  dusky  co¬ 
lour  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  smooth, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  used  in  the  est  In- 
ilia  islands  for  tanning  of  leather,  below  this  hark  lies 
a  cuticle,  or  skin,  which  is  ligliter,  thinner,  aiul  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
bark  ;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  fuel,  (or  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  proper  ;  the  fires  wliich  are  made  ot  this  wood 
being  both  clearer,  more  ardent  and  durable  iluui  those 
made  of  any  other  materials  whatever.  'J  lie  wood  is 
compact;  almost’ incorruptible  ;  never  splinters;  is 
easily  worked;  and  were  it  notfor  its  enorniousweight, 
would  be  commodiously  employed  in  almost  all  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  possesses  every  property  of  good  timber. 
To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mnngroves  that  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water,  oysters  frecjuently  attich  them¬ 
selves  ;  so  that  wherever  tliis  curious  jilunt  is  found 
growing  on  tlie  sea-shore,  oyster-fishing  is  very  easy  ; 
and  in  such  cases  these  shell-fish  may  be  literally  said 
to  grow  upon  trees. 
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The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  sea-  Kliiw>- 
shore,  and  .at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers  ;  but  does  not  l>h<>ra, 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally 
rises  to  tlie  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  crooked,  .. _ .  _ 

knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  The  bark  is  slender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
w  hen  young,  is  smooth,  and  adheres  very  closely  to  the 
wood;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
easily  detacher!  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  skin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  closely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pith  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  very  beautiful  red  to  the  li- 
quid,  which  communicates  the  same  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardness  of  the  wood 
prevent  it  from  being  generally  used.  From  the  fniit 
of  this  tree,  which,  w  hen  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
resembles  some  grapes  in  taste,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor,  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  C'arib- 
bee  islands. 

White  mangle,  so  termed  from  the  colour  of  its  woo<!, 
grows,  like  the  two  tbrnicr,  upon  the  banks  of  rivcis. 
but  is  seldom  found  near  the  sc.x.  The  bark  is  gray  ; 
the  wood,  as  we  have  said,  white,  ami  w  hen  green 
supple  ;  but  dries  as  soon  as  cut  down,  .and  becomes 
very  light  and  brittle.  This  species  is  generally  called 
rope-mangrove,  from  the  use  to  which  the  b.irk  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies.  'I'bis  bark 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of  saji,  i- 
easily  detached  when  green  from  the  wchkI,  is  beaten 
or  bruised  betwixt  two  stones,  until  the  hanl  .and  w  lanly 
jiart  is  totally  scpaiated  from  that  w  hich  is  sort  and  ten¬ 
der.  This  last,  which  is  the  true  cortical  subsUnee,  i- 
twisted  into  ropes  of  all  .sizes,  which  are  exceedingly 
stronjf,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  water. 

HHODE-island  one  of  the  smalle>t  of  the  I  nited 
Stnte.s  of  America,  not  excer  ding  17  miles  in  Inigth 
and  37  in  bre.idtb.  is  bounded  on  the  \.  ami  F,  by 
the  province  of  .Masoai  hiisctt'* ;  on  the  S.  by  the  .Atkin- 
tic,  and  on  the  W.  by  ronmeticut.  Its  arr.r  is  l.'f*  ) 

.squ.are  mile.s.  It  is  divitlctl  into  five  countir-.  »ix. 
Newport,  Providence,  Washington,  llrislol,  ami  Kr  ir, 
which  are  subrlivided  into  .10  town  h.ps,  c  -nt-iiumg 
7b',931  inhabitants  in  I.SIi),  of  whom  Iti.s  wr-esl.ivev 
This  state  is  iiitersti  teil  by  rivers  in  all  d  m  ti..n»  ;  n  d  ^ 
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the  interior  of  the  country.  The  summers  are  delight¬ 
ful,  and  the  climate  is  considered  to  be  more  salubrious 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  The  rivers  and 
bays  teem  with  fish  of  different  kinds,  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  by  travellers,  that  Newport  is  the  best 
fish  market  in  the  world.  This  state  produces  rye, 
barley,  oats,  maize,  and  in  some  places  wheat  sufficient 
for  home  consumption.  Cyder  is  made  here  for  ex¬ 
portation  ;  and  it  abounds  with  grasses,  fruits,  and 
culinary  roots  and  plants,  all  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  north-western  parts  are  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
more  rocky  and  barren  than  the  rest  of  the  state. 
There  are  extensive  dairies  in  some  parts  of  it,  which 
produce  butter  and  cheese  of  the  best  quality,  and  in 
large  quantities  for  exportation.  Iron  oi  e  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
iron-works  on  Patuxet  river,  12  miles  from  Providence, 
4re  supplied  with  ore  from  a  bed  about  four  miles  and 
a  half  distant,  wliere  a  variety  of  ores,  curious  stones, 
and  ochres,  are  also  met  with;  and  there  is  acopper  mine 
mixed  with  iron  in  the  township  of  Cumberland.  Here 
also  lime  stone  abounds,  and  coal  has  Lately  been  found. 
The  chief  towns  of  the  state  are  Providence  and  New¬ 
port  ;  the  former  contained  10,071,  and  the  latter  71)07 
inhabitants  in  1810.  The  slave-trade,  which  was  a 
source  of  wealth  to  many,  has  been  happily  abolished. 
Bristol  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  and  different  parts  of  the  United  States  : 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  prosperous  town  of  Provi¬ 
dence  have  In  their  hands  the  greatest  part  of  the  com¬ 
merce;  the  tonnage  of  this  place  in  1815  was  18,538 
tons.  The  common  exports  are  fla.x-seed,  timber, 
horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  fish,  poultry,  onions,  butter, 
cheese,  barley,  grain,  spirits,  cotton  and  linen  gootls. 
The  importsconsistof  West  India  and  European  goods, 
and  logwood  is  brought  from  the  bay  of  Honduras.  At 
the  different  ports  of  this  state  more  than  fiOO  vessels 
enter  and  clear  out  annually.  The  amount  of  exports 
in  1810  was  1,. 33 1,576  dollars,  and  in  1817  it  was 
£)50,467  dollars.  At  Providence  there  are  various  cot¬ 
ton  manufactories,  the  produce  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
southern  states ;  but  the  manufactures  of  bar  and  sheet 
iron,  steel,  nail-roads,  and  nails,  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  stoves,  pots,  iNc.  are  the  most  extensive.  The 
whole  amount  of  manufactures  in  1 8 1 0  was  3,079,556 
dollars.  The  value  of  lands  and  houses  in  this  state 
in  1799  was  11,066,357  dollars,  and  in  1811  the  value 
was  21,567,020  dollars.  The  average  value  of  lands 
per  acre,  including  buildings,  was  39  dollars.  'I’he 
con;titution  of  the  state  is  founded  on  the  charter  grant¬ 
ed  in  1663  by  Cliarles  II.;  and  the  revolution  made 
no  effectual  change  on  the  form  of  government.  The 
legislature  consists  of  two  branches;  a  senate  composed 
cf  ten  members,  besides  a  governor  and  deputy-gover¬ 
nor,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  I  he  members  of 
the  legislature  are  chosen  twice  a  year,  and  there  are 
two  sessions  of  this  body  annually.  So  little  has  the 
civil  authority  to  do  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract 
between  a  minister  and  a  society  is  of  any  force,  for 
which  reason  a  great  number  of  sects  have  always  been 
found  here  ;  yet  it  is  said  tliat  the  sabbath,  and  all  re¬ 
ligious  institutions  are  more  neglected  in  this,  tlian  in 
any  other  of  the  New  England  states.  The  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists  are  the  rr.o  t  numerous  rects. 
ilut  tlicre  are  besides  arcon.'iderub’c  number  of  Quak- 
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ers,  Ejiiscopaiians,  Moravians,  and  Jews.  There  were 
no  less  than  28  banks  in  this  state  in  1818. 

Rhode  ISLAND,  an  island  of  N.  America,  in  a  state 
of  the  same  name,  situated  between  41^  28'  and  41® 
42'  N.  Lat.  and  between  71°  17'  and71°  27'  W.  Long, 
from  Gi'eenwich,  or  about  15  miles  long,  and  its  me¬ 
dium  breadth  about  3  and  a  half.  It  is  a  famous  resort 
for  invalkls  from  the  southern  climates,  as  it  is  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant  and  healthful,  being  at  one  period  regar¬ 
ded  as  the  Eden  of  North  America. 

RHODES,  a  celeJirated  is’and  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
known  in  ancient  times  by  the  names  of  Asteria,  0- 
‘phiusa,JEtliroea,  Trinacria,  Corijmbia,  Pnessa,Alahi/ria, 
Marcui,()loessa,  Stadia,  Telchinis,  Pelagia, and  Ehodus. 
In  later  ages,  the  name  of  Rkodus,  or  Rhodes,  prevail¬ 
ed,  from  the  Greek  word  rkodon,  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  signifjdng  a  “  rose ;"  the  island  abounding  very 
much  with  these  flowers.  Others,  however,  give  differ¬ 
ent  etymologies,  amoug  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable  fco  another.  It  is  about  20  miles  distant  from 
the  coasts  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  about  120  miles  in 
compass. 

Several  ancient  authors  assert,  that  Rhodes  was  for¬ 
merly  covered  by  the  sea,  but  gradually  raised  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  island.  Delos  and 
Rhodes  (*ays  Pliny),  islands  which  have  long  been  * 
celebrated,  sprung  at  first  from  the  sea.  The  same  fact 
is  supported  by  such  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  ren¬ 
der  it  indubitable.  Philo  +  ascribes  the  event  to  the 
decrease  of  the  waters  of  tlie  ocean.  If  his  conjecture 
be  not  without  foundation,  most  of  the  ides  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  being  lower  than  Rhodes,  must  have  had  a 
similar  origin.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fires,  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  1 35th  O- 
lympiad,  raised  Therasia  and  Thera,  known  at  present 
by  the  name  of  Sanloriii,  from  thedepths  of  the  sea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  several  small  islands  ad¬ 
jacent,  also  produced  in  some  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 
Delos. 

The  first  inliabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  'Telchitiw,  w  ho  came  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  island  of  Crete.  These,  by  their  skill 
in  astrology,  perceiving  that  the  i.sland  was  soon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitations,  and  made 
mom  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandsons  of  Phoebus,  who 
took  posse.ssion  of  the  island  after  tliatgod  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  nmd  with  which  it  was  over- 
whchneil.  These  Heliades,  it  seems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  especially  in  astrology  ;  invented 
navigation  ike.  Jn  after  ages,  however,  being  infest- 
etl  witli  great  serpents  vvliich  bred  in  the  island  they 
had  recourse  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advised  them 
to  admit  Phorbas,  a  Thessalian,  with  his  lollowers.  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done  :  and  Phorbas 
liaving  destroyed  the  serpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho¬ 
noured  as  a  demigod,  /tfterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
settled  in  some  part  of  the  island  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Tlepolemus  the  son  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  island,  and  governed  with 
great  justice  and  moderation. 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  driven  out  ny  the  Dorians,  who  co'.itinued  to  be 
masters  of  the  island  for  many  ages.  The  goverumetit 
was  at  first  monarchical;  but  a  little  before  tJie  expetli- 
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tion  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  introduced ;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themselves  to  navigation,  and  became  very 
powerful  by  sea,  planting  several  colonies  in  distant 
eountrics.  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
refinblic  of  Rhodes  was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar¬ 
tans  ;  but  at  length  tlie  latter  prevailing,  dmnocracy 
was  abolished,  and  an  aristocracy  introducetl.  About 
351  B.  C.  we  find  the  Rhodians  oppressed  hy  Mauso- 
lus  king  of  Caria,  and  at  last  reduced  by  Artemisia  his 
w'idow.  In  this  emergency,  they  ap])lied  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  by  whose  assistance,  probably,  they  regained 
their  liberty. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Rhodians  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To 
him  they  voluntarily  submitted  ;  and  were  on  that  ac¬ 
count  highly  favoured  by  him  :  but  no  sooner  did  they 
hear  of  his  death,  than  they  drove  out  the  Macedonian 
garrisons,  and  once  more  became  a  free  people.  About 
this  time  happened  a  dreadful  inundation  at  Rhodes ; 
which  being  accompanied  with  violent  storms  of  niin, 
and  hailstones  of  an  extraordinary  bigness,  beat  down 
many  houses,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  As  the  city  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  no  cave  had  been  taken  to  clear  the  pipes 
and  conduits  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  sea, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  in  an  instant  laid  un¬ 
der  water,  several  houses  quite  covered,  and  tlie  inha¬ 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  hioher 
places.  As  the  deluge  increased,  and  tlie  violent  showers 
continued,  some  of  the  inhabitants  made  to  their 
chips,  and  abandoned  the  place,  while  others  miserably 
perished  in  the  waters.  But  while  the  city  was  thus 
threatened  with  utter  destruction,  the  wall  on  a  sudden 
burst  asunder,  and  the  water  discharging  itself  by  a 
violent  current  into  the  sea,  unexpectedly  delivered 
Uie  inhabitants  from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  suffered  greatly  b)'  this  unexpected 
accident,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses  by  a  close  ap¬ 
plication  to  trade.  During  the  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  successors  of  Alexaiuhr,  the  Rliodians  ob¬ 
served  a  strict  neutrality;  by  which  means  they  enrich¬ 
ed  themselves  so  much,  that  Rhodes  became  one  ot  the 
most  opulent  states  of  that  age  ;  insomucli  tiiat,  for  the 
common  go.id  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
near,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  .seas  of  the 
pirates  who  had  for  many  years  infested  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  However,  notwithstanding  the  neu- 
trality theyprofessed.  as  themost  advantageous  brandi¬ 
es  of  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Enyjit,  they 
were  more  attached  to  Rtoleray,  king  ot  that  country, 
than  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  W  hen  there¬ 
fore  Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  witli  Ptolemy 
about  the  island  of  typrns,demanded8uccours  of  them, 
they  earnestly  intreated  iiim  not  to  compel  them  to  dc- 
ckare  war  against  their  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
this  answer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  tlunn  the 
displeasure  of  Antigonus,  who  immediately  ordered 
one  of  liis  admirals  to  sail  with  his  rioct  to  Rhodes,  and 
seize  all  the  ships  that  came  out  ol  tlie  Imrhonr  for 
Eaypt.  The  Rhodians,  finding  tlieir  h.-irbour  bl-ckcd 
up  by  the  fioet  of  Antigomis,  equipped  a  good  numl)er 
ot  galleys  fell  upon  the  enemy,  ami  obliged  him,  with 
the^loss  of  many  ships,  to  quit  hi.s  station.  Hereupon 


Antigonus,  chargin:;  them  as  aggrcssor.s,  an  I  beginners 
of  an  unjust  war.  threatened  to  besiege  their  city  with 
the  strength  of  his  whole  arir.y.  Tlie  Rhodians  ende.i- 
voured  by  frequent  embassies  to  appease  his  wrath ;  fuit 
all  their  remonstrances  served  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  resentment;  and  the  only  terni.s  upon  whicli  he 
would  hearken  to  any  accomniodat'oii  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  should  declare  war  against  I'toleniy  .that  they 
should  admit  his  fleet  into  their  harbour,  and  that  an 
hundred  of  the  chief  citizens  should  he  delivered  up  to 
him  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  articles. 
The  Rhodians  sent  ambassadors  to  all  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  in  p.irticular,  imploring  their  assist.iiice, 
and  representing  to  the  latter,  that  their  .attachment  to 
Ids  interest  had  dr.awn  upon  them  the  danger  to  wliich 
they  were  exposed.  The  prejrirations  on  both  sides 
were  immense.  As  .Antigonus  was  near  fourscore  ye  ir.s 
of  age  at  that  time,  he  committed  the  wliole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  war  to  his  son  DeniotriLS,  who  appeared 
before  the  city  of  Rhoiles  with  iiOO  ships  of  war,  1  70 
transports  having  on  board  40,000  men,  and  1000  other 
vessels  laden  with  provisions  and  all  sorts  of  warlikcei-- 
gines.  As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pro¬ 
found  tranquillity,  and  been  free  from  .all  devastation  . 
the  expectjition  of  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  .'•o  wealthy 
a  city,  allured  multitudes  of  pirate.s  and  merccn-jri*-' 
to  join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition  :  insomucl.  tli.: 
the  whole  sea  between  tlie  continent  .and  the  i-laml  wa<- 
covered  with  .ships;  avhich  struck  the  Rhodian-i,  wtie 
had  a  prospect  of  tliis  mighty  nruiamcnt  from  tl.f 
walls,  with  great  terror  and  c.<n'tcniatiun. 

Demetrius,  h.aving  landed  his  troops  without  tbi* 
reach  of  tiic  enemy’s  machines,  detached  several  SMia'.i 
bodies  to  lay  waste  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  and  groves,  employing  the  timber,  .and 
materi.als  of  the  houses  without  the  walls,  to  fortify  hi- 
camp  with  a  strong  r.nvpartand  .a  triplej);dis  *de;  w  h:e!> 
>vork,  as  many  hands  were  enipVo'ed,  w.as  finislicj  in  .t 
few  days.  '1  he  Rhodi.ans,  on  their  part,  i-rep.arcd  f  >r  .t 
vigorous  flefcnce.  Many  great  commanders,  v  h  1 1  au 
signalized  theinse'ves  on  ('tlier  occasions,  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  city,  being  desirous  toiry  their  .-kd!  in 
military  affairs  .against  Demetrius,  wl:o  w  .t-  ri  putr  I 
one  of  the  mo.st  experienced  captain-  in  t!i<- .  a’.durt  <«f 
sieges  that  antiquity  h.od  produeed.  The  b.  -ii  j.-d  b  - 
g.an  with  dismis-sing  from  the  city  ail  ucl.  per-  ?r;s  - 
were  useless  ;  and  then  taking  .an  account  o  ilu"  •  !-  j 

■were  ca|>.able  of  bearing  arms,  tlwy  found  fh.st  t,  e 

citizens  amounted  to  f>()i  >0,  and  the  foreie.er-  to  i-  >. 

Liberty  was  jiromised  to  all  the  -1  ivi  s  \vli(>  -1:1111111  d  i- 
tinguish  themselves  hy  any  glorious  m  lioii  and  the 
public  engaged  to  pay  their  nvastiT  their  fi  t.  raiv-'i'o. 
A  proclain.'itioii  w.ss  likewise  made,  de»  ■  irii  .  t  tt 
whoever  died  in  defence  of  their  eouniry  l„..dd  Ik* 
buried  .at  the  exjience  of  t'-e  pidilie  ;  that  liis  pin  rus 
•and  children  should  lx*  mnint:tined  out  of  tlie  trr.i  ■  %  . 
that  fortunes  should  l>e  giviui  to  In'-  «lau  hier-  ai  d 
his  sons,  w  hen  they  were  grow  n  up  slnni  !  lu-  rmwn- 
ed  and  jiresented  with  a  rompb  te  ^uit  of  •'  t 

the  great  solemnity  I'f  I  aechi^-*;  w  !i  .h  d.t  . .  k  m!..d 
lui  inere«lible  ardour  in  a  I  rank  -  of  nun 

Deinetrin*-,  having  plmTil  nil  hi- 1  "  ;  '  I  t- 
b.atterwilh  incre<lil>le  In  the  w  nd*  on  tb  •>*  t  ^ 

Imrlioiir  ;  but  wa' for  ei  !  d  ■  \  r.  |  u!  ' 

bv  tin*  be?iexed,  w  1;  -tf.'  '‘ii  -  'i.  .  ■  v  .>  < 
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gliiMj  and  thereby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  some 
respite^  which  they  made  good  use  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  walls  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low^  When  Demetrius  had  re¬ 
paired  his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  assault  to  be 
made,  and  caused  his  troops  to  advancewith  loud  shouts, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 
J?ut  the  besieged  were  so  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulsed  the  aggressors  with  great  slaughter, 
and  performed  the  most  astonishing  feats  of  bravery. 
Demetrius  returned  to  the  assault  next  day ;  but  was 
in  the  same  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  lost  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  some  officers  of  distinction. 
He  had  seized,  at  his  first  landing,  an  eminence  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  city  ;  and,  having  fortified  this 
advantageous  post,  he  caused  several  batteries  to  be 
erected  there,  with  engines,  which  incessantly  dis¬ 
charged  against  the  walls  stones  of  1  50  pounds  weight. 
The  towers,  being  thus  furiously  battered  night  and 
day,  began  to  totter,  and  several  breaches  were  open¬ 
ed  in  the  walls :  but  the  Rhodians,  unexpectedly 
sallying  out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  post,  over¬ 
turned  their  machines,  and  made  a  most  dreadful  lia- 
vock ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  retired  on  hoard 
their  vessels,  tmd  were  with  difficulty  pi’evailed  upon 
to  come  ashore  again. 

Demetrius  now  ordered  a  scaladc  by  sea  and  land  at 
the  same  time ;  and  so  employed  the  besieffcd,  tliat 
they  were  at  a  loss  wliat  place  they  sliould  cliiefly  de¬ 
fend-  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury 
on  all  sides, and  the  besieged  defended  themselves  w  ith 
the  greatest  intrepidity.  Sucli  of  the  enemy  as  advan¬ 
ced  first  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladder.s,  and  mi¬ 
serably  bruised.  Several  of  tlie  chief  officers,  liaving 
mounted  thd  walls  to  encourage  the  soldiers  by  their 
example,  were  there  either  killed  or  taken  prisoii- 
crs.  After  the  combat  had  lasted  many  hours,  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  Demetrius,  notwhh- 
standing  all  his  valour,  thought  it  nece-s.sary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  liis  men  some 
days  rest. 

Demetrius  being  sensible  that  he  could  not  rcfluce 
file  city  till  he  was  master  of  the  port,  after  having 
refreshed  his  meu,he  returned  with  new  vigour  against 
the  fortifications  which  defended  tlie  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  he  came  within  the  cast  ot  a  dart,  he 
causetl  a  vast  quantity  of  burning  torches  .and  fire- 
f)rands  to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  shijw,  which 
were  riding  there  ;  .and  at  the  same  time  galled,  w  ith 
dre.adful  showers-  of  darts,  arrows  .and  stones,  sucli  as 
offered  to  extinguish  the  flames.  However,  in  sjiite 
of  tlieir  utmost  efforts,  the  Rhodi.ans  put  a  .stop  to  the 
fire  ;  and,  having  with  great  ex]>edition  m.anned  tliree 
of  their  strongest  ships,  drove  with  sucli  violence 
against  the  vessels  on  which  tlie  enemy’s  machines 
■w  ere  planted,  tliat  they  were  shattered  in  pieces,  and 
the  engines  dismounted  and  tlirown  into  tlie  sea.  Ex- 
cestus  the  Rhodian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this 
success,  .attacked  the  enemy’s  fleet  with  his  tliree  ships, 
and  sunk  a  gre-it  many  vessels ;  but  was  himself  at 
last  taken  prisoner :  the  other  two  vessels  made  their 
escape,  and  regained  the  port 

As  unfortunate  as  this  last  attack  had  proved  to  I)c- 
.metrius,  lie  determined  to  unilertake  another  ;  and,  in 
♦irder  to  succeed  in  lus  attempt,  he  oj'tkrcd  a  madiiue 
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of  a  new  invention  to  be  constructed,  which  was  thrice  Rhud.-s- 
the  height  and  breadth  of  those  he  had  l.ately  lost. 

When  the  w  ork  was  finished,  he  caused  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  tlie  port,  whicli  he  was  resolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  storm  arising, 
drove  it  against  the  shore,  with  the  vessels  on  which 
it  had  been  reared.  The  besieged,  who  w  ere  attentive 
to  improve  aU  favourable  conjunctures,  while  the  feem- 
pest  was  stOl  raging,  made  a  sally  against  those  who 
defended  the  eminence  mentioned  above ;  and, 
though  repulsed  several  times,  carried  it  at  last,  ob¬ 
liging  the  Deraetrians,  to  the  number  of  400,  to  throiv 
down  their  arms  and  submit.  After  this  victory 
g.ained  by  the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  tlieir  aid  150 
Gnossians.  and  500  men  sent  liy  Ptolemy  from  Egypt, 
most  of  them  being  natives  of  Rliodes,  who  had  serv¬ 
ed  among  tlie  king’s  troops.  j,, 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  liis  oemetrins 
batteries  .againsttheharbourrendered  ineffectual, rcsol-  frames  a 
ved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying  the  new  ma- 
city  by  assault,  or  .at  least  reducing  it  to  the  necessity  of  cWne^call- 
cajiitulating.  Witli  this  view',  having  got  together  a  T*' 
v.ast  quantity  of  timber  and  other  materials,  he  framed 
the  famous  engine  called  hekpoUx,  which  was  by  many 
degrees  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  invented 
before.  Its  basis  was  square,  each  side  being  in  length 
near  .50  cubits,  and  made  up  of  squiu  e  pieces  of  timber, 
bound  together  with  plates  of  iron.  In  the  middle  part 
lie  placed  thick  planks,  about  a  cubit  distance  from 
eacli  other  ;  and  on  these  the  men  were  to  sUuid  w  ho 
forced  the  engine  forward.  The  whole  was  moved  up¬ 
on  eight  strong  and  large  w  heels,  whose  felloes  w  ere 
strengthened  with  strong  iron  jilates.  In  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  casters 
were  placed  under  it,  whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  in¬ 
stant  to  what  side  the  workmen  and  engincei  s  pleased. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was 
carried  to  about  the  height  of  100  cubits,  .and  inclining 
to  each  other  ;  the  whole  machine  consisting  of  nine 
stories,  whose  dimensions  gradually  lessened  in  tlie  as¬ 
cent.  The  first  story  w  a.s  supported  by  43  beams,  and 
the  last  by  no  more  than  nine.  Three  sides  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being 
damaged  by  the  fire  that  might  be  tlirowii  from  the  ci¬ 
ty.  In  the  front  of  e.ach  story  were  windows  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  iheengines  that  were  to  be  discharged 
from  thence.  To  each  window  were  shutters,  to  draw 
P)i  for  tlie  defence  of  those  who  managed  ihe  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  stones  thrown  by  the 
enemy,  the  shutters  being  covered  with  skins  stuffed 
with  wool  Every  story  was  furnished  with  two  large 
staircases,  that  whatever  wasnecessary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  were  going  dow  n  by  the  other, 
and  so  every  thing  may  be  dispatched  without  tumult 
or  confusion.  Tliis  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  jOOO  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  whole  army  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caused  likewise  to  be  made  several 
testudoes  or  pent-liouses,  to  cover  his  men  wliile  they 
advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and  in¬ 
vented  a  new  sort  of  galleries,  through  which  those  who 
were  employed  at  the  siege  might  pajs  and  repass  at 
tlieir  (ileasure,  without  the  least  d-angcr.  He  eiiipl()3’ed 
all  Ills  seamen  in  levelling  tlie  groiuul  over  which  the 
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mat'liincs  were  to  be  bnruglit  r.j),  to  the  jpacc  of  four 
fiirloiio's.  1  he  Dumber  of  workmen  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  tills  oceasion  amounted  to  SO, 000. 

In  the  mean  time,  tlie  Rhodians,  observing  thcscfor- 
niidalile  preparations,  were  busy  in  raising  a  new  wall 
Avithin  that  wkicli  the  enemy  intended  to  batter  withthe 
helepolis.  In  order  to  nrcompllsh  this  Avork,  they  pull¬ 
ed  down  the  Ava  i  Avhich  surrounded  the  theatre,  some 
neighbouring  houses,  and  even  some  temples,  after  ha¬ 
ving  solemnly  promised  tobuildmoremagnificentslruc- 
tui’i  s  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  Arere  preserved. 
At  the  same  time,  they  sent  out  nine  of  their  best  ships 
to  seize  such  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  as  they  could  meet 
Avith,  and  thereby  distress  them  for  Avant  of  provisions. 
As  these  sliipsAverc  commanded  by  the  bravest  sea-ofli- 
cers,  they  scon  returned  with  an  immense  booty,  and  a 
great  many  prisoners.  Among  other  vessels,  they  took 
a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board  of  which  they  found  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  furniture,  and  a  royal  robe, 
Avhich  I’bila  herself  had  Avrought  and  sent  as  a  present 
to  her  husband  Demetrius,  accompanied  Avith  a  letter 
written  with  her  oAvn  hand.  The  Rhodians  sent  the 
furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and  even  the  letter,  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  which  exasperated  Demetrius  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree. 

While  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  assembled  the  people  and  magi¬ 
strates  to  consult  about  the  measures  they  should  take, 
seme  proposed  in  the  assembly  the  pulling  doAvu  of  the 
statues  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  Avhich 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Rut 
this  proposal  was  generally  rejected  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  conduct  greatly  allayed  the  Avrath 
both  of  Antigonus  anti  Demetrius.  HoAvever,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  reflect  no  small  dishonour 
on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 
making  Iximself  master  of  it.  He  caused  the  Avails  to 
uTiderininod  be  secretly  undermined ;  but,  when  they  Avere  ready 
Aiitliout  to  fall,  a  deserter  A'ery  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
success.  AAhole  to  the  townsmen  ;  Avho  having,  with  all  expe¬ 
dition,  draAvn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wa'l,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  tlie  work.  Wliile  both  par¬ 
ties  guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  .Milesian, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  A\  ith  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promised  to  be¬ 
tray  thecityto  the  Dcnietrians,  .'ind  lettliem  in  through 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  But  this  Avas  only  in 
order  to  ensnare  them  ;  for  Alexatulcr,  a  noble  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  whom  Demetrius  had  sent  with  a  choice 
body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  a  post  agreed  on, 
no  sooner  appeared,  but  be  aa’us  taken  ))risoner  by  the 
IlhcKlians,  Avho  AAere  Availing  for  him  under  arms. — 
Athenagoras  wascrorvned  by  the  senate  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  presented  with  five  talents  of  silver. 

.Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  tlioughts  of  under¬ 
mining  the  Avails,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 
rro  purpose,  ^1^^  battering  engines  Avbith  be  bad  con¬ 

trived.  Having  tlicrefore  leA’ellcd  the  ground  under 
the  Avails  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  lour  te- 
studoes  on  each  side  of  it.  Two  other  testudocs  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  bearing  battering-riim.s,  were  like¬ 
wise  moved  forAvard  by  a  thousand  men.  h.acli  story  of 
tlie  Iielcpolis  was  filled  Avith  all  soils  of  engines  for 
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discharging  of  stonc.s,  arroAvs,  and  dart«.  When  nil 
tilings  Avere  re.ady,  Demetrius  ordorctl  the  '.igual  to 
be  given  ;  At  hen  liismen,  .setting  up  a  .«bout,  assaulted 
the  city  on  all  sides  both  by  sea  and  land.  Rut,  in 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  when  the  Ata'ls  Averc  re.atly  to 
fall  by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  battering  rams,  am¬ 
bassadors  arrived  from  rnidti.s,  earnestly  soliciting  De¬ 
metrius  to  susfiend  all  furtlier  liostiliiies,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  giving  him  hopes  that  tliey  should  prevail 
upon  the  Iiliodians  to  submit  to  an  honourable  eapi- 
tiilalion.  A  suspension  ofarms  was  accordingly  agreed 
on,  and  ambassadors  sent  from  both  sidc.s.  Rut  the 
Rhodians  refusing  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  of¬ 
fered  them,  the  attackAvas  renewed  with  so  much  fury, 
and  the  machines  pl.ayed  off  in  so  bri'-k  a  manner, 
that  a  large  toAver  built  with  square  .stones,  and  the 
wall  that  flanked  it  Avere  battered  down.  The  be.'ie- 
ged,  nevertheless,  fought  in  the  breach  Avith  so  much 
courage  and  resolution,  that  the  enemy,  after  various 
unsuccessful  attempts,  Avere  forceil  to  abandon  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  retire.  it; 

In  this  conjuncture,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy  had  T'"' 
freighted  with  300,000  measures  of  corn,  and  diffe-  re- 
rent  kinds  of  pulse  for  the  u.=e  of  the  Rhodians,  ar-  ^'ppj* 
rived  very  seasonably  in  the  port,  notAvilhstanding  the  proTiiu>n«. 
vigilance  of  the  enemy's  ships,  A\hich  cruized  on  the  amf  set  th< 
coasts  of  the  island  to  surprise  them.  A  few  days  encuiT'- 
after  came  in  safe  two  otlier  fleets,  one  sent  by  Cas-  “■* 

Sander,  Avith  100,000  bushels  of  barley  ;  the  other 
by  Lysimachus,  AA-ith  400, OCO  bushels  of  corn  and  as 
many  of  barley.  This  seasonable  and  plentiful  supply 
ai  riving  AA'hen  the  city  began  to  .suffer  for  w.snt  of 
provisions,  inspired  the  bcsiegetl  with  new  courage, 
and  raised  their  drooping  spirits.  Being  thus  anima'ed, 
they  formed  a  design  of  setting  the  enemy’s  engines  on 
fire;  and  with  this  vicAv  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  s.illy 
out  tlie  night  ensuing,  about  the  second  watch,  Avith 
torches  and  firebrands,  having  first  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  discharge  stones, 
arroAVS,  darts,  and  fireb.alls,  against  tliose  who  should 
attempt  to  oppo,sc  their  detachment.  The  Rho<li«n 
troops,  pursuant  to  titeir  orders,  nil  on  a  sudden  sid  icil 
out,  and  advancing,  in  spite  ofall  opposition,  to  the  bat¬ 
teries,  stt  them  on  fire,  w  liilc  the  engines  from  the  w.t'ls 
p'ayed  inces.saiitly  on  those  avIio  endeavoured  to  extin¬ 
guish  tlie  flames.  The  Deinetri.ans  on  this  occasion  |V!| 
in  great  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  d.irknes'.  i  t' 
the  night,  either  to  see  the  engines  that  continimlly  dis- 
eharged  showers  of  .stones  and  arrows  ui>'»n  them,  or  t«i 
join  in  one  body  and  repulse  the  enemy.  'I  hc  confki- 
gration  was  so  great,  tliat  several  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vast  engine  would  have  Ix  n 
entirely  consumed,  had  not  ifie  troops  lli.at  svere  rt.a- 
tioned  in  it  with  all  po-sible  speed  quencfied  l!ic  fire 
Asith  water,  before  prepared,  and  reaily  in  the  i|”rt- 
incnts  of  the  engine  against  sut  fi  awiileiits.  Deme¬ 
trius,  fearing  lest  all  Ids  machines  should  be  confumril 
callixl  together,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  iho'i  whu 
viiice  it  ASMS  to  move  them  ;  anti,  by  their  help,  hr"  rht 
them  off  before  they  v.  ere  entirely  ilc-trti\  rtl.  \’  I*  ii  t 
Avas  ilay,  be  commamlisl  all  ifie  tlarts  an. I  arrow  ilut 
liad  been  shot  by  the  Rhotli.ans  to  l>rc!rv  u.'a  it;  f- 

ed,  that  lie  iniglit  from  their  nuinla-rs  form  »<»’nr  ^  ’ 

nient  of  the  imtnlKT  of  tuaehines  in  t!  ■  e  i-  '  ' 

dOO  fircbraiu’.s  were  foiiiui  on  the  ‘j'<>t,  im  :  o  t-‘« 
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than  I  .'00  darts,  all  discharged  in  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  night.  This  struck  the  prince  himself  iviih  no 
small  terror  ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  sucli  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  having  caused  the  slain 
to  be  buried,  and  given  directions  for  the  curing  of 
the  wounded,  he  applied  himself  to  the  repairing  of 
his  machines,  which  had  been  dismounted  and  ren¬ 
dered  quite  unserviceable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  besieged,  iraprovingthe  respite 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a 
third  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  whidi  took  in  all 
that  part  that  v/as  most  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  bat¬ 
teries;  and,  besides,  drew  a  deep  trench  behind  the 
breach,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city 
tliat  way.  At  the  same  time,  they  detached  a  squadron 
of  their  best  ships,  under  the  command  of  Amyntas, 
■who  made  over  to  the  continent  of  Asia  ;  and  there 
meeting  with  some  privateers  who  were  commissioned 
by  Demetrius,  took  both  the  ships  and  the  men,  among 
whom  were  Timocles  the  chief  of  the  pirates,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  officei*s  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  fleet 
of  Dcmetriu.s.  On  their  return,  they  fell  in  wdth  seve¬ 
ral  vessels  laden  with  corn  for  the  enemy’s  camp,  w'hich 
they  likewise  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  These 
■were  soon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels 
loaded  with  corn  and  provisions  sent  them  by* Ptolemy, 
together  with  l.'iOd  men,  c.^rainanded  by  Antigonus  a 
Macedonian  of  great  experience  in  military  affairs  — 
Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  his  ma¬ 
chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walls  ;  which  he 
incessantly'  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  bre.Tch  and 
threw  down  several  towers.  But  ■when  he  came  to  tlie 
assault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias, 
delended  themselves  with  such  resolution  and  intrepi¬ 
dity,  that  he  was  in  three  successive  attacks  repulsed 
with  ^eat  slaughter,  and  at  last  forced  to  retire.  J'he 
Rhodians  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  lost  several  offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  amongst  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their 
commander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus  signalizing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  second  embassy 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  Irom  Athens  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece,  soliciting  Demetrius  to  com¬ 
pose  matters,  and  strike  up  a  peace  witli  the  Rhodians. 
At  the  request  of  the  ambassadors,  who  ■were  in  all 
above  .50,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  upon ;  but 
the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  l>eing  again  rejected  by 
the  Rhodians,  tlie  ambassadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment.  Hostilities  were  therefore  renewed  ;  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  ■vi'hose  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for 
succeeding  in  his  projects,  formed  a  detachment  of 
loCO  of  his  best  .rooijs,  under  V:e  conduct  of  Alcimus 
.au  .  Mai^cius,  two  officers  of  great  resolution  anti  ex¬ 
perience,  ordering  them  to  cter  the  breach  at  mid- 
nig-.t,  and,  forcing  iheenirenchmentbch'nd  it,  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  o*  the  ports  abo.it  tlie  theatre,  where  it 
would  be  no  difficult  matier  to  maintain  themselves 
agamst  any  efforts  of  the  lotvnsmen.  In  order  to  fa- 
ciiiiiite  the  execution  of  so  important  and  dangerous 
an  u  iflertaking,  and  amuse  the  enemy  ■with  faue  at- 
tiiCiis,  he  at  the  ‘^aine  time,  uoo^n  a  signal  given,  order¬ 
ed  the  res.  ;T  the  airny’  to  se:  up  a  ..'lout,  jnJ  attack  che 
city  on  all  sides  botii  oy  sea  and  land.  By  this  means 


he  hoped  that,  the  besieged  being  al  irmcd  in  all  parts, 
his  detachment  might  find  an  opportunity  of  forcing 
the  entrenchments  ■which  covered  the  breach,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  seizing  the  advantageous  post  about  the 
theatre.  This  feint  had  ail  the  success  the  prince  could 
expect ;  for  the  troops  having  set  up  a  shout  from 
all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 
assault,  the  detaclunent  commanded  by  Alciraus  and 
Mancius  entered  trie  breach,  and  fell  ujioii  those  %vho 
defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  ■with 
such  vigour,  that,  having  slain  the  most  part  of  them 
and  put  the  rest  in  confusion,  they  advanced  to  the 
theatre,  and  seized  on  the  post  adjoining  to  it.  This 
occasioned  a  general  uproar  in  the  city, as  if  it  had  been 
already  taken :  but  the  commanding  officers  disp  itched 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  the  ramparts  not  to  quit  their 
posts,  nor  stir  from  their  respective  stations.  Having 
thus  secured  the  walls,  they  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  their  own  troo|)s,  and  of  those  who 
■were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  w  ith  these  charged 
the  enemy’s  detachment.  Bat  the  darkness  of  the  night 
prevented  them  from  dislodging  the  enemy  and  re¬ 
gaining  the  advantageous  posts  they  had  seized.  Day', 
however,  no  sooner  appearcxl,  than  they  renew'ed  their 
attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  'I'he  Demetrians  with¬ 
out  the  walls,  with  loud  shouts  endeavoured  to  animate 
those  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  inspire  them  with 
resolution  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  with  fresh  troops.  The  Rhodians  being  sen¬ 
sible  that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  stake,  fought  like  men  in 
the  utmost  despair,  the  enemy  defending  their  posts  for 
several  hours  without  giving  ground  in  the  least.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  exert 
themselves  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  animated 
by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  niade  a  last  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  very  hc.'jrt  of  the  enemy’s  battalion, 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.  After  tlicir  death 
the  re.^t  were  ea.sily  put  in  disorder,  and  all  to  a  man 
cither  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Rhodians  like-  taken, 
wise  on  this  occasion  lost  many  of  their  best  command¬ 
ers  ;  and  among  the  vest  Damotetis,  their  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate,  a  man  of  extraordinary  valour,  who  had  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  during  the  whole  time  of  the  siege. 

Deinttrius,  not  at  ail  discouraged  liy  this  check,  was 
making  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  new  assault, 

■when  he  received  lett-rs  from  his  father  Antigonus,  en¬ 
joining  him  to  conclude  a  pe.ice  wiih  the  Rhodians 
upon  the  best  terms  he  could  get,  lest  he  should  lose 
liis  whole  army  in  the  siege  of  a  single  town.  From 
this  time  Demetrius  w'aiiteJ  only  some  plausible  pre¬ 
tence  for  hre.ikiiig  up  tlie  siege.  'Tlie  Rhodians  like- 
w  ise  were  now  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  .agreement 
than  formerly  ;  Ft  demy'  having  acquainted  them  that 
lie  intended  to  send  a  great  quantity  of  coni,  and  dOOO 
men  to  tlieir  .assistance,  bm  that  he  w'ould  first  have 
them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with 
Demetrius  upon  reasonable  terms.  At  the  same  time 
amtias.iadors  rriivcd  from  the  yEtolian  republic,  solicit¬ 
ing  the  contending  parties  to  f>ut  an  end  to  a  war 
Wiiich  migJit  i  volve  all  t^e  east  in  endless  calamities. 

An  .accident  w'  ich  happened  to  Demetrius  in  this  .pj^. 
conjunciure,  did  not  a  little  contribute  towards  the 
widied-for  [laciflcation.  This  prince  was  prejraring  to 
advance  his  htlcpolis  against  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  less. 

engineer 
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SUodcs.  enolnper  found  means  to  render  it  quite  useless.  He 
W-y-w*  undermined  thetractof  ground  over  which  ihehelepolis 
was  to  pass  the  next  day  in  order  to  approach  thewalls. 
Demetrius  not  suspecting  any  stratagem  of  this  nature, 
caused  the  engine  to  be  moved  forward,  which  coming 
to  the  place  that  was  undermined,  sunk  so  deep  into 
the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out  again. 
This  misfortune,  if  v.  e  believe  Vegetius  and  Vitruvius, 
determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  theiEtolian  am- 
02  bassadors,  and  at  last  to  strike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol- 
The  siege  lowing  conditions  :  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  should 
laised.  be  maintained  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
rights,  privileges,  and  lil)erties,  without  any  foreign 
garrison ;  that  they  should  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
with  Antigoiius,  and  assist  him  in  his  wars  against  all 
states  and  princes  except  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
that,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  the  articles  stipu¬ 
lated  between  them,  they  should  deliver  100  hostages, 
such  as  Demetrius  should  make  choice  of,  except 
those  who  bore  any  public  employment. 

X  Thus  was  the  siege  raised,  after  it  had  continued  a 
whole  year ;  and  the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  They  also  set  up  statues  to  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lysiraachus  ;  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
the  highest  honours,  especially  to  the  first,  whom  they 
worshipped  as  a  god.  Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre- 
'  sented  them  with  the  helepolis,  and  all  the  other  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city  ; 
from  the  sale  of  which,  with  some  additional  sums  of 
their  own,  they  erected  the  famous  colossus.  After  this 
they  applied  themselves  entirely  to  trade  and  navica- 
tion  ;  by  which  means  they  becamequite  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  much  more  opulent  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.  As  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  they 
endeavoured  to  preserve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to 
the  jarring  nations  of  the  east.  However,  they  could 
not  avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occasion  of 
23  which  was  as  follows :  The  Byzantines  being  obliged 
War  with  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  80  talents  to  the  Gauls,  in 
the  Byzan-  order  to  raisethissum,  they  came  to  a  resolution  of  lay- 
tines.  ing  a  toll  on  all  ships  that  traded  to  the  Po:  tic  Sea. 

This  resolution  provoked  the  Rhodians,  w  ho  were  a 
trading  nation,  above  all  the  rest.  For  this  reason  they 
immetliately  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  Byzantines, 
complaining  oi  the  new  tax  ;  but  as  the  Byzantines 
had  no  other  method  of  satisfying  the  Gauls,  they 
persisted  in  their  resolution.  The  lihodiaiis  now  de¬ 
clared  war,  and  prevailed  upon  Prusia.s  kincof  Bithy- 
nia,  and  Attains  king  of  Pergainus,  to  assist  them  ;  by 
which  confederacy  the  Byzantines  were  so  intimidated, 
that  they  agreed  to  exact  no  toll  from  ships  trading 
to  the  Pontic  sea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the 


24,  occasion  of  the  war. 

A  dreadful  Al'oul  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 
earthquake  which  threw  down  the  colossus,  the  ar‘-en..l,  and  great 
at  Rhodes,  part  of  the  city  walls  of  Rhodes  ;  which  tala  ■  i’y  the 
Rhodians  improved  to  their  advanta  e,se  ding  ambas¬ 
sadors  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and  .states,  to  whom 
their  losses  were  so  much  exagyer.  ted,  that  their  <  ouii- 
trymen  obtained  immense  sums  of  nv  ney  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  repairing  them.  Hiero  kin:,  of  .'^yi  acn.se  p'e- 
sented  them  with  100  talents  ;  and,  besides,  exempted 
from  all  tolls  and  duties  si  ch  as  traded  to  Rhodes. 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  gave  them  100  talents,  a  mil¬ 


lion  of  measures  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20 
qnincjucreme3  and  the  like  number  of  triremes ;  and  he- 
sides,  sent  them  100  architects,  300  workmen,  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  gre  at 
value,  paying  them  moreover  14  talents  a-year  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  workmen  whom  lie  sent  them. 

Antigonus  gave  them  1 00  talents  of  silver,  with  1 0,000 
pieces  of  timber,  each  piece  being  ifi  cubits  long;  7000 
planks  ;  SOOO  pounds  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  ro¬ 
sin,  and  1000  measures  of  tar.  Chryseis,  a  woman  of 
distinction,  sent  them  100,000  measures  of  wlicat,  an«l 
.^000  pounds  of  lead.  Antiochus  exempted  from  all 
taxes  and  duties  the  Rhodian  ships  trading  to  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  presented  them  with  10  galleys,  and  200,000 
measures  of  corn,  with  many  other  things  of  great  va¬ 
lue.  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes  then 
reigningin  Asia,  made  them  proportionable  presents  ; 
in  short,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodnans  on  that  occasion  ; 
in.somuch  that  their  city  not  only  soon  arose  from  its 
ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  pitch  of  splendour 
than  ever.  g- 

In  the  year  203  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  a  w'jr  *itli 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  'I  his  monarch  had  inva-  Philip  o:’ 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  ;  and  Maccdoo, 
because  the  Rhodians  seemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
friend,  sent  one  Heraclides,  by  birth  a  Tarentine,  to 
set  fire  to  their  fleet ;  at  the  same  time  that  hedispatch- 
ed  ambas'ador.s  into  Crete,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  Cre¬ 
tans  afrainstthe  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  from  send¬ 
ing  any  assistance  to  Attalus.  Upon  this  war  was  im¬ 
mediately  proclaimed.  Pliilip  at  first  gaineil  an  incon¬ 
siderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement ;  but  the 
next  vear  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1 1 ,000  men, 
while  the  Rhodians  lost  but  60  men  and  .Mulus  "O- 
After  this  lie  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  sea  cither  with  /\ttalus  or  the  Rhodians.  1  he 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailetl  towards  the 
island  of  .^igina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha¬ 
ving  failed  in  their  purpose,  they  sailed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  trea'y  with  that  people  ;  and, 
on  tlieir  return,  drew  all  the  Cycladea  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  again.st  Phdip.  But  while  the  allies  were 
wasting  their  lime  in  ncgociations,  I’hilip,  having  divi¬ 
der!  his  forces  into  two  bodies,  sent  one,  under  the  c<Hn- 
inand  of  Philocles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  t.  rri'ories  ; 
and  pu' tlie  other  aboard  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  -ul 
to  Mcronea,  a  city  on  the  north  side  of  Thrace.  He 
then  marched  towards  that  city  himself  w  ith  a  b<niy  of 
forces,  took  it  by  a-ssaidt,  ami  reduced  a  great  m.my 
others  ;  so  th.at  the  confederates  would,  m  all  pn>-  J  ■ 
bability,  have  h.id  little  reason  to  boast  ot  their  .u-  -  '  ^  ^ 

CCS8,  had  not  the  Roin.ans  come  to  their  aj^sislam  r,  b)  j  ^  . 
who.se  help  the  war  was  soon  tcrminatetl  to  ihrir  ^ 

vantage.  In  the  w.ar  which  took  place  betw<*en  the 
Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  .-syna.  the 
Rhodians  were  very  useful  allies  to  the  fonmr.  The 
best  part  of  their  flwt  w.is  indi-ed  <lestri>ye<l  by  »  t-e  •- 
chtroiis  contrivance  of  Poly  xenind.-i  the  .Sy  nwi  «.  ir  - 
rnl  •  but  they  soon  fitteil  "Ut  another,  an.l  ea  i. 

.‘Syrian  squadron  roinniamletl by  ibe  relebr.U-  .i  1 1 »''i- 
l)al,  the  Carthaginian  coiuin.nmlcr  ;  after  w  hu  b.  * 

iunction  with  the  Romans  they  utter  y  <l>  !.  v  >  . 

wliolc  Syrian  fleet conitn.auded by  Polyx  * .  •*  e  i  ^ 
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together  with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  so  di¬ 
spirited  Antiochus,  that  he  submitted  to  whatever 
conditions  the  Romans  pleased. 

For  tliese  services  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria ;  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lycians  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Romans  for  protection.  This  was  readily 
granted;  but  the  Rhodians  were  so  much  displeased 
with  their  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  they  secretly 
favoured  Perses  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
him  and  the  Roman  republic.  For  this  offence  the 
two  provinces  above  mentioned  were  taken  from  them  ; 
but  the  Rhodians,  havingbanishedor  put  to  death  those 
who  had  favoured  Perses,  were  again  admitted  into  fa¬ 
vour,  and  greatly  honoured  by  the  senate.  In  the  Mi- 
thridatic  war,  their  alliance  Avith  Rome  brought  upon 
them  the  king  of  Pontus  Avitli  all  his  force  ;  but  having 
lost  the  greatest  jiart  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  Avas 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  Avithout  performing  any  re¬ 
markable  exploit.  In  the  Avar  which  Pompey  made  on 
the  Cilici-an  pirates,  the  Rhodians  assisted  him  Avith  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  great  sliare  in  the  A’ictories 
Avhicli  he  gained.  In  the  civil  Avar  betAveen  Ca?sar  and 
Pompey,  they  assisted  tlie  latter  Avith  a  very  numerous 
fleet.  After  his  death  they  joined  Caesar  ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  resentment  of  C.  Cassius,  Avho  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  island  of  Rhodes  with  a  poAverful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  terrified  at  his  approach,  sent  amba'- 
sadors  intreating  him  to  make  uj) matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  promising  to  stand  neuter,  and  recal  the 
ships  which  they  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  tri¬ 
umviri.  Cassius  insisted  upon  their  delivering  up  tlieir 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  possession  both  of  their 
jiarbour  and  cit)'.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  Avouhl 
by  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  siege  ;  but  first 
■sent  Archelaus,  who  had  tuught  Cassius  the  Greek 
tongue  while  he  studied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with, 
his  disciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  could  not,  with 
alibis  authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  niodenite his  dc- 
inands  ;  Avherefore  the  Rluidinns,  having  created  one 
AleJCdiider,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  tlidr  praetor  or 
|)rytani3,fc(juippvd  a  fleet  of  33  sail,  and  sent  it  out  un¬ 
der  the  c<**uniand  of  Mnjseus,  an  e.xperienced  sea-offi- 
ccr,  to  offer  (^assius  battle.  Rmli  fleets  fought  Avith 
incredible  bravery,  and  tlie  victory  avus  long  doubtful : 
but  tlie  Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowc’od  by 
numbers,  Avere  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to 
Rhodes  ;  two  of' their  ships  being  sunk,  and  the  ie.st 
very  nuieh  (Lm^igctl  by  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  This  was  the -first  time,  as  our  author  observes, 
that  the  Rhodians  Aveie  fairly  overcome  in  a  sea-fight. 

Cassius,  Avho  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighliour- 
ing  hill,  having  refitted  his  fleet,  AvJiicli  Inid  been  no 
less  tlarnagcd  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
I.oryiua,  a  stronghold  on  tlie  continent  belonging  to 
the  Ilhodians.  Tliis  castle  lie  took  I.y  nsgault :  and  from 
fienee  conveyed  his  land-forces,  under  tlie  conduct  of 
Fannins  and  l.entnlus,  over  into  the  islancL  Ills  fleet 
consisted  of  80  ships  of  Avar  and  above  200  traiisjiorls. 
'J'he  PihoiliKn.s  no  sooner  siw  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  Aveiitoiit  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  se¬ 
cond  engagement  was  far  more  bloody  than  the  first  ; 
many  shi^is  Av’cre  sunk,  and  great  ruunbers  of  men  kill- 
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ed  on  botli  side?.  But  victory  ancAv  declared  for  the 
Romans  ;  avIio  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes  both  by  sea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  furnish  the  city  with  sufficient  store  of 
provisions,  some  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 
were  taken  elther-byassault  orby  famine,  Cassius  Avoiild 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sAvorcl,  as  Brutus  had 
lately  done  at  Xuiithus,  ^ndvately  opened  the  gate  to 
liim,  and  put  him  in  posse.-sion  of  the  toAvn,  Avhich  he 
nevertheless  treated  as  if  it  bad  been  taken  by  assault. 
He  comminded  60  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  Avere  sus¬ 
pected  to  favour  the  ach'crse  party,  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  sentenced  them  all  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  Avho  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army, 
because  they  did  not  appear  Avhen  .summoned,  he  pro- 
tcrihed.  Hua  ing  thus  punished  such  as  had  either  act¬ 
ed  or  spoken  against  him  or  his  party,  he  commanded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  ships,  and 
Avhatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treasury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples ;  strippingtliem  of  all  their 
valuable  furniture,  vessels,  .and  statues.  He  is  said  not 
to  have  left  one  statue  in  the  Avhole  city,  except  that 
of  the  sun;  bragging,  at  his  departure,  that  he  had 
stripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had, leaving  them  no¬ 
thing  but  the  sun.  .\s  to  private  persons,  he  command¬ 
ed  them,  under  severe  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  .and  silver  they  had,  promising,  by  a  public  crier, 
a  tenth  part  to  such  as  should  discover  any  hidden  trea¬ 
sures.  The  Rhodians  at  fir-t  concealed  some  part  of 
their  Avealth,  imagining  that  Cassius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them  ;  but  when  they 
found  he  av.os  in  earnest,  and  saAv  several  Avealthy  citi¬ 
zens  put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  small  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  desired  tiiat  the  time  prefixeil  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  silver  might  be  prolong¬ 
ed.  Cassius  willingly  granted  them  their  rccpiest ;  and 
then  through  fear  they  dug  up  Avhat  they  had  hid  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  Avere  Avorth 
in  the  Avosld.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private 
jiersons  al>ove  8000  t  dents.  He  then  fined  the  city 
in  500  more  ;  and  leaving  L  Varus  tliere  with  a  strong 
garrison  to  exact  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he 
returnetl  to  the  continent. 

.After  the  deatli  of  Cassius,  Marc  Antony  restored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  ; 
bestowing  upon  them  the  islaiuls  of  Andros,  Naxo.s, 
'JVii'is,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  But  these  the  Rho¬ 
dians  so  oppressed  and  loaded  Avith  taxes,  tint  the  same 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rhodian  repub¬ 
lic,  was  obliged  to  divest  her  of  the  sovereignty  over 
tho.se  pl.aces,  Ai-hieh  he  had  n  little  before  so  lilierally 
bestowed  upon  her.  I''roin  this  time  to  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claiuiius  Ave  find  no  mentiim  made  oi  the 
Rliodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  detirived 
tliem  of  their  liberty  for  li.tving  crucified  S(  me  Roman 
citizens.  However,  he  soon  restored  them  to  their  for- 
nur  condition,  as  avc  re-vil  in  .Sttctonius  and  Tacitm. 
The  latter  adds,  that  they  hid  been  ;is  of'eii  deprived 
<jf,  as  restoreil  to,  their  liberty,  by  way  of  punishment 
or  rcAvard  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob¬ 
liged  the  Romans  Avit’.i  their  assistance  in  foreign  wars, 
or  Tirovokeil  them  Avithyheir  setlitions  at  home.  Pliny, 
Aflio  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian’.s  reign,  style, 
Rhodes  .1  bcduliftd  anil  f  ree  lawn.  But  this  liberty  they 
did  not  long  enjoy,  tlie  island  bec.rneseoti  after  reduced 
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l->y  the  same  Vespasian  to  a  Roman  pvovirre,  andob'i- 
geil  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  master*.  This 
province  was  cal'ecl  the  province  of  I  he  islands.  1  he  Ro¬ 
man  praetor  who  governed  it  resided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  nntier  his  jin  isdiction  ;  and  Rome,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  eminent  services  rendered  her  by  this  re¬ 
public,  thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vassals. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  continued  subject  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  ;  when 
Villaret,grand-master  of  the  knights  of  Jernsale:n,then 
residing  in  Cyprus,  finding  himself  much  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  island,  resolved  to 
exchange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.  This  island  too  wis 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Saracens  ;  Andronicus 
the  cartern  emperor  possessing  little  more  in  it  than  a 
castle.  Nevertheless  he  refused  to  grant  the  investiture 
of  the  island  to  Villaret.  The  latter,  without  spend¬ 
ing  time  in  fruitless  negociations,  sailed  directly  for 
Rhodes,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  provision.*,  and 
warlike  stores,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  made  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  united  against  the  commo  i  enemy. 
As  Villaret  foresaw  that  the  capital  must  be  taken  be¬ 
fore  he  could  reduce  the  island,  he  instantly  laid  siege 
to  it.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  ob.stinately, 
upon  which  thegrand-master  thought  proper  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade ;  but  he  soon  found  iiimstlf  so 
closely  surrounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Suractns,  that  he 
could  get  no  snppl}’  either  of  forage  or  provisions  for  his 
army.  But  having  at  length  obtained  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  !))•  means  of  large  sums  borrowed  of  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  he  caroe  out  of  liis  trenches  and  attacked  the  Sa¬ 
racen.*,  with  a  f  ull  resolution  either  to  conquer  or  die. 
A  bloody  fi.ght  ensued,  in  w  h'ch  a  great  number  of  the 
bravest  knight*  were  killed  ;  init  atlength  the  Saracens 
gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  ships ;  upon  which  the  city 
was  immediately  assaulted  and  t.akcn.  The  Greeks  and 
otherChristians  had  '.heir  livesand  liberties  given  them, 
but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  jdeces.  1  he  reduction 
of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other  pla¬ 
ces  of  interior  strength  throughout  the  isl.and  ;  and  in 
four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole  was  subjugat¬ 
ed,  and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes.  For  many  years  those  knights  continued 
the  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and  susti-ined  a 
severe  siege  from  Mohammed  II.  who  was  cumpelled 
to  abandon  the  enterprise  ;  but  at  length  the  Turkish 
sultan  Solyman  resolved  at  all  events  to  drive  them 
from  it.  Before  he  undertook  the  expedition,  he  sent 
a  message  commanding  them  to  depart  trom  the  island 
without  de!.ay  ;  in  which  ca.se  he  pioini>ed  that  nei¬ 
ther  they  nor  the  inhanitants  should  sutler  any  injury, 
but  threatened  thani  with  his  utmost  vengeance  if 
they  refused  his  offer.  The  knight.*,  however,  proving 
obstinate,  Solyman  attacked  the  city  with  a  fleet  of 
400  sail  and  an  army  of  140  000  men. 

The  trenches  were  soon  brought  clo<e  to  the  counter¬ 
scarp,  and  a  strong  battery  raised  against  the  tow  n  ; 
which,  however,  d:cl  but  little  diraage,  till  the  suitaii 
being  informed  by  a  spy  of  tins  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  dancer  of  receiving  some  fatal  'hot  fro  n  tlie 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  Ins  camp,  he  plsnt- 
ed  a  battery  against  that  tower,  and  quickly  brought  it 
down.  Solyman,  however,  finning  the  whole  place  in 
some  mea'ure  covered  w  itb  strong  fortifications  of  sucli 
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heiglit  js'o  comm:;nd  .iR  hi*  h.-R'eric*.  or.I  r:-  l  h.i.  h  -l- 
men<-e  quantity  of  stones  and  earth  to  be  Iwoucft ;  in 
which  so  great  a  number  of  hands  were  em  d  ved  ni/ht 
and  day  l.y  turns,  tlut  they  quickly  raised  a'cmiplri.f 
hillocks  high  enough  to  overtop  the  city  w«'l*.  Tliry 
plied  them  accordingly  with  such  a  coniinu  .1  fire,  th  it 
the  crand-masterwas  obliged tocau*c  them  to  l>e  s’r  nc- 
ly  1  ropped  within  witli  e.uuh  ami  timber.  All  tins 
whi'e  the  bes  eged.  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand¬ 
master's  palace,  could  d'seover  how  their  batteries  were 
planted,  demoti.shed  them  with  their  cmnon  almost  as 
fa-t  as  they  raised  them. 

Here  the  enem.y  thought  proper  to  alter  tlteir  mea-  Tembly 
sures  and  »o  jdant  a  .strong  battery  against  the  tower  i«f  batwri*l. 
St  Nich.ola*,  which,  in  the  former  *;ege  by  .Mohammed, 
had  re,si.*ted  altthe  efforts  ot  thethenprand-vij’.it  r.  Th  s 
the  fiash-iw  of  Romania  caused  to  be  battered  wi  h  13 
large  pieces  of  brass  canm  n,  but  had  the  m'  rtificarioii 
to  see  ihetTi  all  dismounted  by  tho*e  of  the  tower  :  to 
prevent  which  in  future,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fiml 
only  in  ihen=ght,  and  in  tlic  d.y  bad  them  covered  with 
gabions  arc!  earth.  'Ihis  hul  such  success,  that,  afVr 
.5000  cannon  shit,  the  wall  began  to  shake  snd  turn  he 
into  the  ditch ;  but  he  wa*  siirpri  ed  to  find  another 
wall  behind  it  well  tevracid,  and  bordered  with  ani'- 
Icry,  and  himself  ob  iged  either  to  begin  a'resh  or  give 
up  the  enterprise:  and  yet  this  1  stwas  wh.t  So'vmjn 
prefemd,  when  he  was  to  <1  of  i's  1  eing  binlt  t  n  a  h.srd 
rock,  incapable  of  being  s;ipj)ed,  and  how  firmly  it  had 
he'd  out  again.st  all  the  efl'-  rts  of  Moh  .mmed's  vizier. 

The  next  att.ack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him  to  b,' 
made  again.st  the  bastions  of  the  town,  and  thil  with 
a  vast  miinbcr  ot  the  larges*  artillcrv,  which  continued 
firing  diir  ng  a  wliole  month  ;  so  tli  it  the  new  w  .ill  of 
tbe  bastion  of  Fmglird  was  quite  dc  rioli.shed,  tlioogh 
the  old  one  s‘oo  I  proof  agaitist  all  their  sli  it.  ddist 
of  Italy,  wh’ch  was  b.sttored  by  1 7  large  piece*  of  can¬ 
non,  was  St  11  worse  dim.agid  ;  upon  wlr'clt  .M.artiiuut- 
go  tlie  engizieer  advi*ed  the  gr.md-master  to  cau«c  a 
sally  to  be  made  on  tbe  trenches  of  the  onetnv  out  of 
the  breach,  whilst  he  was  making  fresh  intrciichincn's 
behind  it.  His  advice  snccct'dc  I  ;  and  the  300  men 
who  sallied  out  .sword  in  hand  h.iving  surprised  tlie 
Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  most  of  them  in  piece*.  \t 
the  .same  time  a  new  dctachiniii*,  which  wrs  sent  to 
repul*e  them,  being  obliged,  as  tliut  f  nginec r  riihtly 
judged,  to  pass  b-y  a  spot  which  lay  ('pi:i  to  their  ar¬ 
tillery,  were  likewise  mostly  destroyed  by  the  continual 
fire  that  came  from  it,  whilst  the  a  s.iilants  wee  'ur- 
jiloved  in  filling  up  several  t'athoms  of  the  trench  be¬ 
fore  they  retired.  By  that  time  the  breath  b.id  been  re¬ 
paired  with  such  new  works,  that  all  the  rtfi  rts  to  mount 
it  by  a-sault  proved  eqii.dly  inetTectital  atid  ilcstruefvr. 

Unit  rrunately  fnrthcbesicgfil,  tlie ci'ntimi.tlfirct hey 
had  made  cau-ed  such  a  con.sumption  of  the-r  powder,  -  j-, 
that  they  began  to  feel  the  wa’ t  ot  it ;  the  perfiil’t  n»  pn«.  tr. 
d’iVmarald,  whose  province  it  had  bi-en  to  v-il  the ' 
magazines  of  it,  Itaving  ainii't-d  the  conncil  with  a  faNe  "  i 
report,  that  there  was  more  than  vnrficii  nt  to  iri.amt,  o 
the  siege,  tbuugii  it  should  lust  ii  whole  twt  iv.n-.t.n’!  . 
Buthcrethegrniid-inast*  r  foiiii  In  e.tr.  to  npp'y  in  s;  r 
measurcthaiuiiexpecteddcfcct.hy  tbi-,  it  ou*i>ro', ivo: 

he  had  made  of  a  large  quantit  y  of  *altjv*  .  w  h  <  h  »  ’ 
iiiimerliately  ground  .and  inadeinto gtmp  •  i  ’  ’u 
he  w.  s  at  the  ’•in  e  time  obliged  'o  t dvr  ihc  en;  aie  « 
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to  be  more  sparing  of‘it  for  the  future^  and  to  make  u?e 
of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  such  breaches  as  the  enemy 
should  make. 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of 
ground  ;  and  the  breaches  they  had  made  were  so  sud¬ 
denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  intrenchments, 
that  the  very  rubbish  ofthem  must  be  mounted  by  assault. 
Solyman,  therefore,  thought  it  now  advisable  to  set  his 
numerous  pioneers  at  work,  in  five  different  parts,  in 
digging  of  mines,  each  of  which  led  to  the  bastion  op¬ 
posite  to  it.  Some  of  these  were  countermined  by  a  new 
invented  method  of  Martinengo  ;  who,  by  the  help  of 
braced  skins,  or  drums,  could  discover  where  the  miners 
were  at  work.  Siome  of  these  he  perceived,  which  he 
caused  to  be  opened,  and  the  miners  to  be  driven  out  by 
hand  grenadoes ;  others  to  be  smothered,  or  burned,  by 
setting  fire  to  gunpowder.  Yet  did  not  this  hinder  two 
considerable  ones  to  be  sprung,  whicli  did  a  vast  deal  of 
damage  to  the  bastion  of  England,  by  throwing  down 
about  six  fathoms  of  tlie  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch 
with  its  rubbish  ;  whereupon  the  Turks  immediately 
climbed  up  sword  in  hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted 
seven  of  their  standards  upon  the  p.arapet ;  but  being 
stopped  by  a  traverse,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their 
surpri'^e  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  with  great  loss.  The  grand-master, 
who  was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
his  short  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en¬ 
couraging  all  he  met  with,  burghers,  soldiers,  and 
others,  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
country,  and  arrived  time  enoug’i  to  assist  in  taking 
down  their  standards,  and  driving  down  the  enemy  by 
the  way  they  came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vizier  Mustapha 
endeavour  to  prevent  their  flight  by  killing  some  of  the 
foremost  with  his  sword,  anddriving  the  rest  back ;  they 
wereobliged  toabandon  the  bastion, and,  which  was  still 
worse,  met  with  that  death  in  their  flight,  ■which  tliey 
hadsti'ove  to  shun  from  the  fire-arms  which  were  dis¬ 
charged  upon  them  from  the  ramparts.  Three  sangiacs 
lost  their  lives  in  this  attack,  besides  some  thousands  of 
the  Turks  ;  the  grand-master,  on  his  side,  lost  some  of 
his  bravest  knights,  particularly  his  standard-bearer. 

The  attacks  were  almost  daily  renewed  with  the  same 
ill  sucess  andloss  ofmen,  every  gencralstrivlng  to  signa¬ 
lize  himselt  in  the  sightof  their  e.nperor.  At  length  tlie 
old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrus,  having  liaras.sed  the  troops 
which  guarded  thebastion  of  Italy  for  several  days  suc¬ 
cessively  without  intermission,  caused  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment,  whicii  he  had  kept  concealed  beliind  acavalier,  to 
mount  the  place  by  break  of  day,  on  the  13th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  wlsere,  finding  them  overcome  with  sleep  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  tlie  sentinels,  and  sliding 
through  the  breach,  were  just  going  to  fall  upon  them. 

The  Italians,  however,  quickly  recovered  tliemselves 
and  their  arms,  andgavetheman  obstinate rejmlse.  Tlie 
contest  was  fierce  and  bloody  on  both  sides;  and  tlie  ba¬ 
shaw,  still  supplying  his  own  "wuli  new  reinforcements, 
would  harilly  have  failed  of  overpowering  the  others 
had  not  the  grand-rnasUr,  whom  tlie  alarm  had  (jiiickly 
reached,  timely  intervened,  and  by  his  presence,  as 
well  as  example,  revived  his  Jlhotlians,  and  thrown  a 
sudden  jianic  among  the  enemy.  I’yrrus,  desirous  to  do 
something  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  this  repul  e,  tried 
his  fortune  next  on  an  adjoining  work,  lately  raised  by 
the  graml-masterCaretlii:  buthere  his  Soldiers  met  witli 


a  still  worse  treatment,  being  almost  ovei’whehned  with 
thehand-grenadoes,  melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which 
came  pouring  upon  them,  whilst  theforce*  whichwereon 
the  adjacent  flanks  made  as  great  a  slaughter  of  those 
that  fled ;  insomuch  that  the  janissaries  began  to  resume 
their  old  murmuring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were 
brought  thither  only  to  be  slaughtered. 

The  grand  vizier  Mustapha,  afraid  lesttheir complaints 
should  reach  his  master,  agreed  at  length,  as  the  last  re¬ 
sort,  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  on  the  bastion  of  England, 
whilst, to  cause  a  diversion, the  bashaw  Achmed  sprung 
some  fresh  mines  at  an  opposite  part  of  the  city.  This 
was  accordingly  executed  on  the  17th  of  September  ; 
when  the  former,  at  the  liead  of  five  battalions,  resolute¬ 
ly  mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the  breach,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  fire  of  the  English,  advanced  so  far  as  to  ])itcii 
some  standards  on  the  top  ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  crowd 
of  English  knights,  commanded  by  one  Bonk,  or  Burk, 
sallied  out  of  their  intrenchments,  and,  assisted  by  some 
otherofficersofdistinction,  obliged  them  to  retire,  thougli 
in  good  order.  M  ustapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  back, 
and  killed  several  knights  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  had 
Ins  men  supported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  must 
have  been  yielded  to  him  :  but  the  fit  e  which  ■'.vas  made 
from  the  adjacent  batteries  and  musketry  disconcerted 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties 
could  prevent  their  ahandoning  the  enterprise,  and 
dragging  him  away  with  tliem  by  main  force.  The 
Rhodians  lost  in  that  action  several  brave  knights,  botli 
Englisli  and  German ;  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk, 
their  valiant  commander:  but  the  Turks  lost  above 
3000  men,  besides  many  officers  of  distinction.  Much 
the  same  dl  succe.ss  having  attended  Achmed  with  his 
mines,  one  of  which  li  id  been-* opened,  and  the  other 
only  bringing  some  fatlioms  of  the  wall  down,  lie  was 
also  obliged  to  retreat ;  his  troops,  though  some  of  the 
very  best,  being  forced  to  disperse  themselves,  after 
having  borne  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Spunisli  and 
Auvergnian  knights  as  long  as  they  were  able. 

By  this  time  Solyman,  ashamed  and  exasperated  at 
his  ill  success,  called  a  general  council  ;  in  which  he 
made  some  stinging  reflections  on  his  vizier,  for  having 
represented  the  rctluction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  easy  en- 
terju  ise.  To  avoid  the  effects  of  the  sultan’s  reseiit- 
nient,  thesuhtle  Mustapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  enemy  as  it  were  upon  equal  terms,  iis 
if  they  liad  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  superiority,  by  which,  said  he,  wc  h-ive 
given  them  an  ojjportunity  of  opposing  us  with  their 
united  force  wherever  we  attacked  them.  But  let  us 
now  resolve  upon  a  general  assault  on  several  sides  of 
the  town  ;  and  see  what  a  jioor  defence  their  strength, 
thus  divitled,  will  be  able  to  make  against  our  united 
force.  Tlie  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  all, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  on 
the  21th  of  th.at  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  against  that  day.  Accordingly  the 
town  was  ecpially  assaulted  at  fourdifFerent  parts,  after 
having  suffered  acontiiiual  fire  forsometime  from  their 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches  ;  by  which  the 
g’aiul-niastereaMly  understood  theircle.sign.anil  thattlie 
bastions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  post  of  Ihovence, 
and  terrace  of  Ital}',  were  pitched  upon  lor  the  assault, 
and  t<;ok  liis  precautions  accordingly. 

Tiic  morning  was  no  sooner  come,  than  each  party 
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mouiitcil  tlieir  respective  breach  uith  an  undaunted 
bravery,  the  voting  suitan,  to  animate  them  the  more, 
having  ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  could  see  all  that  was  dojie.  The  lUiodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  less  diligent  in  repulsing 
them  witii  their  cannon  and  other  fire  arm«,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  stink  pots,  and  other  usual  ex¬ 
pedients,  The  one  sideascend  the  scaling  ladders,  fear- 
less  of  all  that  opposed  them  ;  the  other  overturn  their 
ladders,  and  send  them  tumbling  down  headlong  into 
the  ditches,  where  they  were  overwhelmed  with  stones, 
or  dispatched  with  darts  and  other  missile  w  eapons. 
The  bastion  of  Englami  proves  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
slaughter  and  bloodshed  ;  and  the  grand-master  makes 
that  his  post  of  honour,  and,  by  his  presence  and  ex¬ 
ample,  inspires  his  men  with  fresh  vigour  and  bravery, 
whilst  the  continual  thunder  of  his  artillery  makes  such 
horrid  work  among  the  assailants  as  chilU  all  their  cou¬ 
rage,  and  forces  them  to  give  way  :  the  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads  them  back  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach  at  the  liead  of  all ; 
immediatelynftercomes  a  cannon-ball  ffomtlie  Spanish 
bastion,  which  overturns  him  dead  into  the  ditch.  This 
disaster,  instead  of  fear  and  dread,  fills  them  with  a  fu¬ 
rious  desire  of  revenging  his.  death  :  but  all  their  obsti¬ 
nacy  cannot  make  the  Rliodians  go  one  step  back, 
■whilst  the  priests,  monks,  young  men  and  old,  and  even 
■women  of  every  rank  and  age,  assist  them  with  an 
uncommon  ardour  andfirmness;  some  In  overwhelming 
the  enemy  with  stones,  others  in  destroying  them  witii 
melted  lead,  sulphur,  ansi  other  coinliustibles ;  and  a 
third  601 1  in  supplying  the  combatants  with  bread, 
wine,  and  other  refie.shments. 

The  assault  was  no  less  desperate  and  bloody  on  the 
bastion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it, 
not  expecting  to  be  so  soon  attacked,  and  ashamed  to 
stand  idle,  were  assisting  the  bastion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  tiie  brcicli, 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchinents,  where  they 
planted  no  less  than  30  of  their  standards  on  them. 
The  grand-master  was  quickly  apprised  of  it,  and  or¬ 
dered  tlie  bastion  of  Auvergne  to  play  against  tliem  ; 
which  was  done  with  such  diligence,  and  sucli  continual 
fire,  whilst  the  Rhodians  enter  the  bastion  by  the  help 
of  their  casemates,  and,  sword  in  liaiul,  fall  upon  them 
with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks,  alike  lieset  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  and  tlie  arms  of  the  Rhodian  knights, 
we  e  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  coiisiilerable 
loss.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  them  afresh, 
and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  griuid-mas- 
ter  likewise  appeared.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  fierceness  ;  and  such  slaughter  was  made  on 
both  sides,  that  the  graml-master  was  obliged  to  draw 
200  men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  as.'-i-tance  ; 
these  were  commanded  by  some  Roman  knights,  who 
led  them  on  with  such  speed  aud  bravery,  that  their 
very  appearanceon  the  bastion madethejauissariesdraw 
back;  wliieh  Solyman  observi.ig  from  bis  eminence. 
Caused  «  retreat  to  be  sounded,  to  conceal  the  disgrace 
of  their  flight.  Inthese  attacks  there  fell  about  15.000 
of  bis  l»esttrnop<,  bc.-ides  several  oflieersot  rli-tinction. 
'ri’.e  loss  of  ilie  besieged  was  no  1^'ss  considerable,  it  we 
judge  from  the  small  number  of  their  fotces  ;  but  tlie 
greatest  of  all  t(.  them  was  ib.it  of  some  «)f  tlieir  bravest 
undiuosi  (listingui.shcd  knights  anti  coinniaiuler>,  many 
of  wliom  were  killed,  and  scarce  any  cscupcdunwoiitul- 


ed.  l!ut  the  most  dreadful  fate  of  a'l  had  like  to  have 
fallen  on  the  favourite  vizier  Mii-tapha,  who  li;  d  pro¬ 
posed  this  gencml  assault ;  the  ill  success  of  ,ch  ha.l 
so  enraged  the  proud  sultan,  that  he  condemiud  liim  ‘o 
be  shot  with  arrows  at  the  hcail  of  his  army  ;  which 
dreadful  sentence  w.as  just  ready  to  Ire  executed,  when 
the  old  bashaw,  bv  his  intreaties,  obtained  a  sii -pendon 
of  it,  in  hopes  that,  when  his  fury  was  abated,  lie  should 
also  obtain  his  pardon. 

Solyiuan,  however,  was  so  discouraged  Iry  his  ill  suc- 
ce-sses  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  raising  the  -ieee,  aiul 
Mould  have  actually  done  so,  had  he  not  been  diverted 
from  it  by  the  advice  which  he  received  from  an  .Alba¬ 
nian  deserter,  some  say  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor  d’ 
Ainarald,  that  the  far  irre.iter  part  of  the  knights  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  those  that  remained  alto¬ 
gether  incapable  of  su  -taining  a-l'resh  assault.  'J'hii  lia- 
ving  dttermiued  him  to  try  his  forlunc  once  more,  the 
command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  bash.iw 
Achmed  ;  and,  to  show  that  he  tlcsigned  not  to  stir  till 
he  was  master  of  the  place,  he  ordered  a  house  to  lie 
built  on  the  .adjacent  mount  Philcrmo  for  his  winter- 
quarters.  Achmed  marclied  directly  against  the  bastion 
of  Spain,  w  hich  had  suHered  the  -.iio-t ;  w  here,  lx- fi  re 
he  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  tliick  and  three¬ 
fold  by  the  constant  fire  both  of  small  and  great  guns 
from  the  bastion  of  Auvergne.  He  lost  still  a  much 
greater  number  in  rearing  a  rampart  of  earth  to  cover 
the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  sapping  the 
wall  ;and,  as  soon  .ns  he  saw  a  larce  piece  fall,  ordered 
his  men  to  mount  the  breach.  They  were  no  sooner 
corretothetop.th.an  they  found  anewworkandintrcncli- 
ments  which  Mai  tinengo  had  reared  ;  and  there  tiny 
were  welcomed  with  sucli  a  brisk  fire  from  the  artillery, 
that  they  were  glad  tu  recover  tlieir  trenches  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  alter  having  lost  themucli  greater 
partof  iltfirinen.  Thealtack  was  renewed,  and  a  recipro¬ 
cal  fire  continued  with  gre.vt obstinacy,  till  .n  nniskct-shi.t 
clejirived  that  indefatigable  engineer  of  one  of  lliseye^ 
and  the  order  of  his  .-.-sidtiuus  services  far  some  time. 
The  grand-master,  having  ordered  him  t<»  l>c  carnc.l 
to  his  palace,  took  hir  place,  and  kept  it  till  he  was 
quite  cured,  whicli  was  not  till  31  days  after ;  and  conti¬ 
nued  all  the  time  in  the  intrenchments  witii  his  handful 


of  knights,  scarcely  allow  ing  Ii'nisclf  rc-t  ni*!it  or  dav , 
and  ever  ready  to  exjiosi-himst  lt  to  tlic  grc;ite»t  ilanger-, 
witii  an  ardour  more  becoiuiag  a  junior  tiii.er  th.fi  n:t 
old  worn  out  sovereign  ;  which  ni  ide  his  kI..ght^  more 
lavisli  of  their  own  lives  than  llicir  puiciiy  ai  d  prisciit 
cii cunistarices  coiiltl  v^'cll  admit  c !. 

Soon  after  this,  the  trc.i-on  nt  (i'.\iii.irald  w  c--  dis¬ 
covered,  and  he  was  c.mdemned.to  death  and  exeeutitl , 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  rerhicid  to  the  l.  s*.  ex¬ 
tremity’.  'l  ire  pope,  euijicror,  and  oilier  erowm  d  head», 
had  been  long  anil  olteii  iniportunej  by  the  gr.md-nu-- 
ter  lor  speedy  a.«.sistanee.  w  ithout  .sutci  ;  an  !,  'in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  the  other  di  a'terv,  t’i-.'-e  'iic  our  w  -eh 
were  sent  to  liiin  (roin  1  r. nice  and  England  piri-hed  it 
sea.  1  he  new  .supply  w  hnh  he  h.vil  »eiit  for  ofpr.wi- 
sions  from  Caiuli  i  luul  the  .-.nne  id  fate:  n  that  tie 
w  inds,  he.ss,  and  every  thing.  .  eeine«l  ‘'  cl  to  I'rn-^ 
on  tlie  destruction  <•!  th  it  city  and  oriirr.  I  lieoi'ly  r  •- 
source  winch  cuulil  be  thought  ol,  iitider  'i'  ti.  in  s.  . 
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liintiuti,  wnii,  to  send  lor  lire  lew  reiu.tinin 
furies  which  were  left  to  gu.xr  1  the  <•'' er  =  1 
conic  to  tlic  defence  ol  ibeir  e.ijvtaJ,  in  h  ■iK"' 
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Rhodes,  they  cuuld  save  this,  the  others  might  in  time  be  reco- 
Wy-"-'  vered,  in  case  the  I'urks  should  seize  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Solyman^  grown  impatient  at  the  small 
ground  His  general  had  gained,  gave  him  express  orders 
to  renew  the  attack  with  all  imaginable  speed  and  vi- 
’  gour,  before  the  succours  which  he  apprehended  were 

coming  from  Europe,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
Achmed  instantly  obeyed,  raised  a  battery  of  1 7  large 
cannon  against  the  bastion  of  Italy,  and  quickly  alter 
made  himself  master  of  it,  obliged  the  garrison  to  re¬ 
tire  farther  into  the  city.  Here  the  grand-master  was 
forced  to  demolish  two  of  the  churches,  to  prevent  the 
enemy’s  seizing  on  them ;  and,  with  the  r  materials, 
caused  some  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  be  made 
to  hinder  their  proceeding  htrther. 

The  Turks,  however,  gained  ground  every  day, 
though  they  still  lost  vast  numbers  of  their  men  ;  at 
length  the  30th  ot  November  came,  when  the  grand¬ 
master,  and  both  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  thought 
the  last  assault  was  to  be  given.  The  bashaw  Pvrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  directly  to  the  en¬ 
trenchments  ;  upon  which  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
sounded  the  alarm.  The  grand-master,  and  his  few 
knights,  troops,  and  citizens,  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
confused  disorderly  manner,  to  the  intrenchments,  each 
fighting  in  his  own  way,  or  rather  as  his  fear  directed 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  most 
desperate  that  had  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  most  vehe¬ 
ment  rain  intervened,  which  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  serve  them  as  a  rampart 
against  the  ariillery  of  the  bastion  of  Auvergne  ;  so  that 
being  now  quite  exposed  to  their  continual  fire,  they 
fell  in  such  great  numbers,  that  the  bashaw’  could  no 
longer  make  them  stand  their  ground,  but  all  precipi¬ 
tately  fled  towards  their  camp.  This  last  repulse  tlirew 
the  proud  sultan  into  such  a  fury,  that  none  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  dared  to  come  near  him  ;  and  the  shame  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  now  spent  near  six  whole  months  with  such  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  before  the  place,  and  having  lost  such  my¬ 
riads  of  his  brave  troops  with  so  little  advantage,  liad 
made  him  quite  desperate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  his  resentment. 

Tyrrus  at  length,  liaving  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven¬ 
tured  to  approach  him,  and  projtose  a  new  project  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  success; 
w  hich  was,  to  offer  the  town  a  generous  cajtitiilation  ; 
and  heobserved,  that  in  casethe  stubborn  knights  should 
reject  it,  yet  Iteing  now  reduced  to  so  small  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  almost  destroy¬ 
ed,  the  citizens,  who  were  m<'st  of  them  Greeks,  and 
less  ambitious  of  ulory  than  solicitous  for  their  ow  n  pi  e- 
!«ervation,  would  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  composi- 
tio7i  that  should  secure  to  them  their  lives  and  effects. 

This  proposal  being  relished  hy  the  sultan,  letters 
were  immediately  disj'ersed  about  the  city  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  tosubmit  tohis  government,  andibroat- 
ening  them  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  dreadf  ul  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  resentment  if  they  persisted  in  their  oh.sti- 
Tiacy.  Pyrrus  likewise  dispatched  a  Genoese  to  ap¬ 
proach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  bastion  of  Auvergne, 
and  to  intreat  the  knights  to  take  pity  of  so  many  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  and  not  expose  them  to  the 
♦Ireadful  effects  which  must  Ibllow  their  refusal  of  a  ca- 
])itulation,  so  generously  offered  them  at  tJieir  last  ex¬ 
tremity.  Other  agents  were  likewise  employed  in  other 
jplaccs :  tc  all  of  whem  the  grand- .mast. r  ordered  some 


of  his  men  to  return  this  answer,  Thct  his  order  never  Rlioilra. 
treated  w  ith  infidels  but  with  sw'ord  in  hand.  An  Al- 
banian  w’as  sent  next  with  a  letter  from  the  sultan  to 
him,  who  met  with  the  same  repulse  ;  after  which,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  any  that  should  present 
themselves  upon  the  same  pretences;  w  hich  was  actually 
done.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  Rhodians  from  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  Turks,  and  holding 
frequent  cabals  upon  that  subject ;  in  which  the  general 
massacre  of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  the  dreadful  slavery 
of  those  that  escaped,  the  rape  of  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  destruction  of  their  churches,  the  prof.mation 
of  their  holy  relics  and  sacred  utensils,  and  other  dire 
consequences  of  an  obstinate  refusa',  being  duly  weigh¬ 
ed  against  the  sultan’s  offers,  quickly  determined  their 
choice.  The  grand-master,  how’ever,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  intreaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  mt  tro- 
))olitan,whoreadilyw  entanclrepresenteclall  these  things 
to  him  in  the  most  pathetic  terms :  ^’et  he  met  with  no 
better  reception  ;  hut  was  told  that  he  and  his  knight.* 
were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
city  if  their  swords  could  no  longer  defend  it,  and  he 
hoped  their  example  would  not  permit  them  to  show- 
less  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  answer  produced  a 
quite  contrary  effect ;  and,  as  the  citizens  thought  de¬ 
lays  dangerous  at  such  a  juncture,  they  came  in  a  l)ody 
to  him  by  ibe  very  next  morning,  and  plainly  told  him, 
that  if  he  paid  no  greater  regard  to  their  preser\alion, 
they  wonk!  not  fail  of  taking  the  most  proper  measures  to 
preserve  the  live.«and  chastity  of  their  w’ivcs and  children. 

This  resolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-master ;  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himself  of  the  condition 
of  the  jilace.  These  all  agreed,  particularl}’  the  engi¬ 
neer  Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  defensible,  and 
no  other  resource  Jeli  but  to  accept  the  sultan’s  offers  ; 
adding,  at  the  same  lime,  that  though  tfiey  were  a'l  rca- 
d\’,  according  to  the  obligations  of  their  older,  to  fight 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  less  their 
duty  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
not  being  bound  by  the  same  obligations,  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  sacrifice  to  their  glory.  It  was  therefore 
agreed,  w  ith  the  grand-master's  consent,  to  accept  of 
tlie  next  offers  the  sultan  sli<  uld  make.  He  did  not  let 
them  wait  long  :  for  the  fear  he  was  in  of  a  fresh  suc¬ 
cour  from  Europe,  tlieintrepidityofthe  knights,  and  the 
shame  of  being  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  hang  out  liis  pacific  flag,  wliich  was  quickly  an- 
sw  ered  by  another  on  the  Rhodian  side;  upon  which  the 
Turks,  coming  out  of  their  trenches,  delivered  up  the 
sultan’s  letter  f  or  the  grand-master,  to  the  grand-prior 
of  St  Giles,  and  the  engineer  Maitinengo.  The  terms 
offered  in  it  by  .Solynian  appeared  so  advantageous,  that 
they  immediately  exchanged  hostages;  and  the  knights 
ilii.t  were  sent  to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced 
to  him,  and  to  hear  them  confirmed  hy  his  own  moutli, 
though  not  without  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and 
sword  in  case  of  refusal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambassa¬ 
dors  were  forthw  ith  sent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  of 
three  days  to  settle  the  capitulation  and  interests  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  part  Greeks  and  jiart  I..atins  ; 
but  tbiswas  abso'utelyrefused  bythe  imnatient  monarch, 
out  of  a  susjiicion  of  the  rumoured  succour  being  near, 
and  that  the  truce  w  as  only  to  gain  time  till  it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  fiostilities  to  be  reneweil 
with  fresh  fury  ;  iq  which  the  Rho-lians  made  a  most 

noble. 
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noble  ilelencc,  considering  their  small  number,  and  that 
they  had  now  only  the  bi-rbican  or  false  bray  of  the 
bastion  of  Spain  lefito  defend  tliemselvos,  and  once  more 
repulsed  the  enemy ;  at  w  hich  the  sultan  was  so  enra¬ 
ged,  that  lie  resolved  to  overpower  them  by  numbers  on 
the  next  day  ;  which  was,  after  a  stout  defence,  so  ef¬ 
fectually  done,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon  that 
outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  burghers,  who  liacl  but  a  day  or  two  before  raised 
a  fresh  uproar  against  the  grand-master,  under  pretence 
tliat  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  prey  to  an  infidel 
who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  solemn  treaties,  pe"- 
ceiving  their  own  danger,  came  now  to  desire  him  to 
renew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  the  liberty  of 
sending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his,  to  secure 
their  interests  in  the  capitul  ition.  He  readily  consented 
to  it ;  but  gave  them  a  charge  to  show  the  bashaw  Acli- 
med  the  treaty  formerly  concluded  between  Bajazet  and 
his  predecessor  d’Aubuisson,  in  which  the  former  had 
entailed  a  dreadful  curse  on  any  of  his  successors  that 
should  infringe  it.  This  was  done,  in  hopes  that  the 
showing  it  to  his  master,  who  valued  himself  so  much 
upon  his  strict  observanceof  his  law,  might  produce  some 
qualm  in  him  which  might  lengthen  the  agreement,  for 
they  were  still  as  much  in  hopes  of  a  succour  from  Eu¬ 
rope  as  he  was  in  fear  of  it ;  but  to  tlieir  great  surpri-e, 
Achmed  had  no  sooner  perused  than  he  tore  it  all  in 
pieces,  trampled  it  under  his  feet,  and  in  a  rage  ordered 
them  to  be  gone.  7'he  grand-snaster  found  no  other 
resource  than  to  send  tliem  back  to  him  the  next  day  ; 
when  that  minister,  who  knew  his  master’s  impatience 
to  have  the  affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed  with  them 
upon  the  terms,  which  were  in  substance  as  follow: 

I .  That  the  churches  should  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  should  not  he  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janissaries.  3.  That  they  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
should  be  free  from  taxes  during  five  years.  5.  That 
those  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  island  should  have 
free  leave  to  do  so.  6.  That  if  the  grand-master  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  su.Ticient  number  of  vessels  to 
transport  themselves  and  their  effects  into  Caiidia,  the 
sultan  should  supply  that  defect.  7-  That  they  should 
have  twelve  days  allowed  them,  for  the  signing  of  the 
articles,  to  send  all  their  effects  on  board.  8.  That  they 
should  have  tlie  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  oilier  sacred  utensils  lielonging  to  tlic  great 
church  of  St  Jolin,  together  with  all  their  otnainents 
and  otlier  effects.  9-  That  they  should  likewise  carry 
w  ith  them  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order,  Ikc. 

From  this  lime  tlie  island  of  llhodcs  has  been  subject 
to  the  'l  urks  ;  and,  like  other  countries  subject  to  that 
tyrannical  yoke,  has  lost  its  former  importimce.  The 
air  is  good,  and  the  soil  fertile,  hut  ill  cultivated.  'I'hc 
capital  is  surrounded  with  triple  walls  and  double  ditcli- 
cs,  and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  It  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  Turks  and  Jews  ;  the  Christians  being  obliged 
to  occupy  the  suburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  stay  in 
the  town  during  the  night.  The  town  is  situated  in 
L.  I  ong.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  54. 

RHODIOLA,  Rosf.-wokt  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  tlie  dioecia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  ISth  order,  SuccnlinUr.  Sec  Bo¬ 
tany  index. 
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RHODILM,  a  metal  which  is  obtained  from  the 
ores  of  Platina.  See  Chemistry  ;  and  under  Bi  ati- 
N.v,  Ores,  Reduction  of,  f^c. 

Oil  of  Rhodium,  an  essential  oil  obta'nc.l  from  a 
species  of  aspalathiis. 

RHODODENDRON,  Dwarf  Rose-ray;  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  class  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  order,  llicorne-,. 
See  Botany  Index. 

hHODORA,  a  genus  of  plr.nts  belonging  to  the  de¬ 
candria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

RHOEA.  See  Rhea,  Ornithoi.ogy  Index. 

RHOE.-XDEjE  {rheeax,  I.innapiis’s  name,  after  Di- 
oscorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name  of  the  27th  or. 
der  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  methcKl,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Jioppy  and  a  few  genera  which  resemble  it 
in  habit  and  structure.  See  Botany  Index. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  Geometry,  a  quadrilateral  fi¬ 
gure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboioes,  in  AnaUmif,  a  tliin,  broad,  and  ob¬ 
liquely  square  fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the  basis 
of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi ;  so  called  from  its 
figure.  Its  general  use  is  to  draw  backward  and  up- 
avard  the  subspinal  portion  of  the  basis  scapulae. 

RHO.MBUS,  in  Geomriry,  an  oblique-angled  paral¬ 
lelogram,  or  quadrilateral  6gure,  whose  sides  are  equal 
and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  ones  lieing  obtuse  and  two  acute. 

Rhomb  Solid,  consist;  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
joined  together  at  their  bases. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Frapcc,  which, 
rising  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  p.isse;  throusjU 
the  1  dteof  Geneva,  visits  that  city,  and  then  runs  south¬ 
west  to  Lyons  ;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con¬ 
tinues  its  course  due  south,  passing  by  Orange.  .Avig¬ 
non,  and  Arles,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marseilles. 

Rhone,  i.;  also  the  name  of  a  department  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  chief  town. 
It  lies  along  the  west  side  of  the  river  It  hone  ;  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  mountainous,  not  veryfertile  in  grain,  hut  a'*oiind- 
ing  in  good  pasturage,  and  producing  c.xrellent  w  ines. 
Its  extent  is  about  10J<)  sipiare  English  miles,  and  its 
population  in  1815  was  847,331  persons.  'Fhccontribu- 
tions  for  the  year  1802  amounted  to  4  .39Lf*3S  franc-. 

RHOPIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  gv- 
nan  Iria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
those  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

RHUBARB.  See  Rheum,  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

RHU.MB,  in  Navigutinn,  a  vcrtic-l  circle  of  nr.y  g;- 
ven  place,  or  intersection  of  siicli  a  circle  wiib  the  ho 
rizon  ;  in  which  hast  sense  rhumb  is  the  .sniie  witli  .i 
point  of  the  compass. 

Rhumb  Line  is  .also  used  for  the  line  w  hich  a  ship  d»‘ 
scrilics  when  sailing  in  the  .ciinc  coraieral  |>«>iul  ul  tbr 
compass,  or  oblique  to  the  iiuiidian*. 

RHUNKENIU.S,  Dwin,  an  eminent  cU-vcal  »cli 
Inr,  was  horn  at  Stolpen  in  Prus.ian  Ponicr.niiM.  in  t!ir 
year  1721.  Of  the  early  pait  of  his  studies  hltle  i- 
known,  but  it  appears  that  be  wn»  -mtne  time  at  vhl.itt 
from  which  he  rrniorcd  to  Konigshnrg,  where  he  tu.  i 
with  the  celebrated  Kant,  w  Iiom*  system  h-i-  ■» » imicli  •  u- 
caccj  the  attention  of  Luroi>c.  i  le  aAcrwar  !♦  wen*  i  > 

^  Gotti.  , 
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liliuake-  G  oitingen,  to  attend  the  learned  Gesner,  and  to'enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Some  time  after 
this  period  he  ibrmed  an  acquaintance  with  Ritter  and 
Berger  while  he  resided  at  Witteburg.  n  here  he  conti- 
iiuedabouttwo  years;  and  hisfirst  public  attempt,  being 
a  thesis  De  Ga/la  Placitlia  Jugii.sia,  daughter  of  Theo¬ 
dosius,  and  the  sister  of  .Arcatiius  and  Honorius,  was  in 
this  place.  Rhunkenius  was  ejigaged  to  co  to  Le}-den 
by  Ernesti,  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  He  gave  up  the  study  of  divinity,  for  which  he 
was  at  first  designed  and  prevailed  with  his  parents  to 
aUow  him  to  go  to  Leyden,  where  he  arrived  with  re¬ 
commendations  to  many  of  the  learned,  and  pursued  his 
studies  with  avidity  and  zeal,  accompanying  Alberti  in 
his  visit  to  the  Spain  the  year  1750.  HemAerhuis 
w  ished  to  attach  him  to  Holland,  urging  him  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  study  of  the  law,  as  attbrding  an  additional 
chance  of  employnr  nt.  This  advice  he  thought  proper 
to  follow,  and  published  a  translation  of  some  works 
of  I'heodorus,  Stephanus,  and  some  other  celebrated 
lawyers  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  which  he  found  in 
manuscript  in  the  university  of  Leyden 

He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1755.  where  Capero- 
iner,  who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  king’s  li¬ 
brary,  kindly  received  liiifi;  and  he  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  witli  Dr  S.  Musgrave  and  iMr  T.  Tyrwhit,  who 
Avere  there  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  manu¬ 
scripts  ol'  Euripides.  He  had  also  formed  the  resolution 
of  going  to  Spain,  but  Hemsterhuis  recaPed  him,  as 
he  needed  Ins  assistance  as  lecturer  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  In  1755,  Rhunkenius  took  possession  of  his 
office,  and  read  an  excellent  discourse  De  Giu’cia  Ar- 
iium  ct  Duclrinarum  Iiivcnlricc. 

About  this  time  he  was  useful  to  Emesti,  in  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  Callimachus  ;  and  in  17bl,  he  succeeded  Ou- 
dendorp  as  professor  of  history  and  of  eloquence,  de¬ 
livering  an  oration  De  Doctore  Umhralteo.  About  a 
year  after  this  event,  Rhunkenius  was  offered  the 
chair  of  Gesner  by  the  university  of  Gottingen,  which 
he  declined  accepting,  but  he  recommended  Heyne, 
w  ho  w.as  the  successful  candidate. 

In  1 7b’4'  he  marri,  d  an  Italian  huly,  wlio,  about  6  years 
afterwards,  lost  both  her  sjteech  and  sight  by  a  stroke 
of  apoplex}'.  She  had  two  daughters,  one  of  wliom  was 
afterwards  blind,  and  the  wife  of  our  author  survived 
Jier  hu'-band  'fhe  ilesire  of  Ithunkenius  to  do  Ernesti  a 
f  avour,  made  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon  ;  and  he  was  led  to  examine  witfi  particu¬ 
lar  attention,  llie  treatise  of  Longinus  on  tlie  sublime. 
Having  risen siijjerior to  his  domestic  misfortunes  about 
the  year  1772,  he  pursued  liis  new  editioi,  of  V’e'leius 
I’a'ercubis  audhe  prepared  a  second edilionof  Epistola; 
Cr’ticLV,  and  a  collection  of  Scholia  on  Plato.  In  the 
year  17f)6,  he  published  a  valuable  little  tiaict  De  Vita 
ct  Scrijitis  I.uiigiiii,  in  the  form  of  a  thesis,  to  which  lie 
prefixcil  the  name  of  one  of  his  pupils.  His  VelleiuB 
Paterculus -qrpearc  d  in  177f)-  and  in  1780  Homer’s  re¬ 
puted  hymn  to  Ceres.  In  1 78(5,  be  pul)lishe(l  the  fi  st 
part  of  Apulems.  which  had  been  pre{)arecl  by  Ouden- 
clorp,  and  a  new  e  lition  «t  liis  own  'riniaeii-  in  178<), 
and  at  the  seme  dme  he  collected  and  pu’  lished  the 
work.'  of  Mark-  ntiionj’  Mur  .t,  in  5  voT.  hvo. 

Both  the  bedy  and  inuid  of  iJuin..enm'  Avere  much 
weakenedinconsequenceof  cC>el(j.-3  o  friends,  a>;  attick 
of  the  gout,  and  the  mis;ortiincs  of  the  batavimi  repub- 
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lie  ;  but  he  Avas  in  some  measure  re’ioved  bv  the  satis-  Rkunlce- 
faction  he  felt  at  the  dedication  of  Homer  by  Wolf, 
although  he  Avas  not  of  that  Avriter’s  opinion  that  the  , 

A\  orks  of  Homer  Avere  Avritten  by  different  authors.  He 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  stupor  on  the  J  1-th  of  May,  1798, 

Avhich  in  two  days  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

His  knoAA’ledge  and  learning  Avere  unquestionably 
great,  and  he  Avas  alloAved  to  be  lively,  cheerful,  and 
gay,  even  to  an  extreme  IMany  posthumous  honours 
Avere  conferred  upon  him,  and  a  pendon  settled  on  his 
vmfortunate  AvidoAV.  When  Whyttenbach  took  pos¬ 
session  of  Rhunkenius’s  chair,  he  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  early  age  of  Rhunkenius,  Avhich  lie  proposed 
as  an  example  to  the  Batavian  youth  Avho  made  the 
belles  lettres  tlieir  study. 

RHUS,  .Sumach,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  43d  order,  Diaiioscv.  See  Botana'  7/z- 
(lex. 

1 .  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  sumach,  groAvs  natu- 
i*all)'  in  Italy,  Sp.iin,  'I'urkey,  Syria,  ancl  Palestine. 

The  brunches  of  this  tree  are  used  instead  of  oak-bark 
for  tanning  of  leather  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Turkey 
leather  is  all  tanned  witli  this  shruh.  It  has  a  ligneous 
stalk,  Avhich  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular 
hrtinclies,  rising  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the 
bark  is  hairy, of' an  herbaceousbrown  colour ;  the  leaves 
are  Avinged  conipo-ed  of  seven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  faAved  on  their  edges, 
hairy  on  their  under  side,  of  a  yellowi-h-green  colour, 
and  j)laccd  alternately  on  the  branches ;  the  floAvers 
groAv  in  loose  j)aniclcs  on  tlie  end  of  the  hraiiches, 

Avhich  are  of  a  Avhilish  lierbaceous  colour,  each  panicle 
being  compo.-ed  of  several  spikes  of  floAvers  fitting  closi^ 
to  the  footsialk.s.  'The  h'aces  and  seeds  of  this  sort 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  are  esteemed  very  restrin- 
gent  and  styptic. 

2.  'I'he  typhiinini,Virginian  sumach,  orvinegar  plant, 
grows  naturally  in  almost  every  j)art  of  North  .America. 

TJiis  hatli  a  woody  stem,  Avith  many  irregular  branches, 

Avhicli  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  'I'he  young 
liranehes  are  covered  Avith  a  soft  velvet-like  doAvn,  re¬ 
sembling  greatly  tliat  of  a  young  stag’s  horn,  both  in 
colour  and  texuire,  from  Avhence  tlie  common  peojilc 
h  ive  given  it  the  appellation  ot‘ .siag’x /torn  ;  the  leaves 
are  v  inged,  composed  of  six  or  seven  pair  of  oblong 
lu'nit-shn]K'd  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  ending 
in  acute  points,  hairy  on  tlieir  under  side,  as  is  also  the 
inidril).  The  fl- -Avers  are  produced  in  ch.-.s*-  tufts  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  and  are  succeeded  by  seeds,  inclo¬ 
sed  in  purple  woo  ly  succulent  covers  ;  .so  that  the 
bunches  are  of  a  heautiful  (uirple  colour  in  autumn  ; 
ai  d  tlie  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  ch..nge  to  a 
purplish  c  -Iour  at  first,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  1‘euille- 
lii  rt.  'I'his  plant,  originally  a  native  of  Noith  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  i-;  lately  introduced  into  Russia.  It  has  got  the 
name  o(  the  vinegar  plant  from  fhe  double  reason  of  the 
young  te  men  of  its  fruit,  v.  hcn  fermented,  producing 
fit'  er  new  or  adding  to  tlie  strenglh  of  old  weak  vine- 
gai',  whilst  i's'ijieberrie.safford  an  agrecableacid,Avhich 
might  Mip)',;y  the  place  w  hen  necessary  of  the  citricacid. 

'I’lit  j)o^.  erful  astringency  ofthisphuit  in  all  its  parts 
n  comnwnils  it  a  usef  ul  in  seveial  of  ih.  ar.s.  .As  for 
example,  the  i  ipe  berries  boiled  Avith  aluui  make  a  good 
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dye  for  hats.  Tlie  plant,  in  all  its  })art5  may  be  used 
a?  a  succedancum  for  oak-bai-k  in  tanning,  especially  the 
■white  glove  leather.  It  nill  likewise  answer  to  prepare 
a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours  ;  and  with 
martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.  Tlie  milky  juice 
that  flows  fro;n  incisionsmade  in  the  trunk  or  branches, 
makes  when  dried  the  basis  of  a  vaniish  little  inferior 
to  the  Chinese.  Bees  a'e  remarkably  fond  of  its  flowers; 
and  it  affords  more  honey  than  any  of  the  flowering 
shrubs,  so  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  br.anch  of  econo¬ 
my,  where  rearing  these  insects  is  an  object.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  America  use  the  dried  leaves  as  tobacco. 

3.  The  glabrum,  with  winged  leaves,  grows  naturally 
in  many  parts  of  North  America ;  this  is  commonly 
titled  by  the  gardeners  Xetv  England  sumach.  'I’he 
stem  of  this  is  stronger  and  rises  higher  than  that  of  the 
former  ;  the  branches  spread  more  horizontally ;  thej' 
are  not  quite  so  downy  as  those  of  the  last,  and  the 
down  is  of  a  brownish  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  composed 
of  many  more  pairs  of  lobes,  which  are  smooth  on 
both  sides  ;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  panicles, 
which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

4.  TheCaroiInianum,withsawed  winged  leaves, grows 
naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  seeds  of  this  were  bi'ought 
from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catesby,  -who  has  given  a 
figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natur.al  History  of  Carolina, 
This  is  by  tire  gardener.s  called  the  scarlet  Carolina  su¬ 
mach  ;  it  rises  commonly  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
smooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
grayish  powder,  as  are  also  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  these  are  not  always  placed 
exactly  opposite  on  the  midrib,  but  are  sometimes  al¬ 
ternate.  The  upper  side  of  the  lobes  is  of  a  dark 
green,  and  their  under  hoary,  but  smooth.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  very  close 
panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

5.  The  Canadense,  with  winged  spear-shaped  leaves, 
grows  naturally  in  Canada^  Maryland,  and  several  other 
parts  of  North  America.  This  hath  smooth  branches 
of  a  purple  colour,  covered  with  a  gray  pounce.  '1  he 
leaves  are  composed  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  lobes,  ter¬ 
minated  by  an  odd  one ;  the  lobes  are  spear-shaped, 
sawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
surface,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  smooth. 
'I'he  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
in  large  panicles,  which  are  composed  ot  several  smaller, 
each  standing  upon  se|)aratc  footstalks  ;  th<  y  are  ot  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  whole  panicle  is  covered  wiili 
a  gray  pounce,  as  if  it  had  been  scattered  over  them. 

0.  The  Co])allinum,  or  narrow-leaved  sum;ich,  grows 
naturally  in  most  parts  of  Nortli  .America,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  title  of  Leach  sumach,  {)robab!y  from  tho 
place  wliere  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growtli.  than 
either  of  the  former,  seldom  rising  more  tlian  lour  or 
five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  spreading 
branches,  which  arc  smooth,  of  a  licht  brown  colour, 
closely  ganiished  with  winged  Icave.s,  composed  of  four 
or  five  pair  of  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odil  one  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  sides,  and  in  autumn 
change  purplish.  I'he  midrib,  w  Jiich  .sustains  the  lobes, 
lias  on  each  side  a  winged  or  lealy  border,  wliicli  runs 
tVom  one  pair  of  lobes  to  anotlicr,  ending  in  joints  at 


each  ))alr,  by  which  it  is  e.asily  dlstlngui»hed  from  the 
other  .sorts.  I  he  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  pan¬ 
icles  at  the  end  of  the  branchc.s,  of  a  yellowish  her¬ 
baceous  colour. 

These  six  sorts  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
the  open  air  here.  The  first  and  (ourtli  sorts  are  not 
quite  60  hardy  as  the  others,  so  must  h.ave  a  better  situ¬ 
ation,  otherwise  their  branches  will  be  injured  by  se¬ 
vere  frost  in  the  vvinter.  They  are  easily  prop.agated  by 
seeds,  whicli  if  sown  in  autumn  the  plallt^  wil'  come  up 
the  following  spring;  but  if  they  are  sown  in  spring, 
they  will  not  come  uj)  till  the  next  spring ;  thev  may 
be  either  sown  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground  If  they 
are  sown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  sliould  be  piaceil 
under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  w  here  tJ>e  seeds  may 
be  protected  f  rom  hard  frost ;  a.id  in  the  spring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  h<it-btd,  the 
])lants  will  soon  rise,  :md  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
strength  before  winter.  When  tliej>Iant.'<  come  up,  they 
must  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  die  open  air,  into 
which  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  weather  i.s 
favourable,  placing  them  where  they  m-iy  have  die 
morning  .'un  ;  in  the  summer,  they  must  be  kept  rlean 
from  Aveeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered.  Toward  au¬ 
tumn  it  w  ill  be  proper  to  .stint  their  growth  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  shoots  may  har¬ 
den  ;  for  if  they  are  replete  with  moisture,  the  e  irly 
frosts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  ill  cause  their 
shoots  to  decay  almost  to  the  bott-*  n  if  the  plants  are 
not  screened  from  them.  If  the  pots  are  jiut  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  secure  the  phmu  from 
injury ;  for  while  they  are  young  and  die  shoots  soft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  suffering,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  severe ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  must  alw.ays  en¬ 
joy  the  open  air,  therefore  should  never  be  covered  but 
in  frost.  The  spring  following,  just  belbrc  die  plants 
begin  to  shoot,  they  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  carefully  separated,  so  .as  not  to  tear  the  root.< ;  and 
transjitanted  into  .a  nurser)-,  in  rows  three  feetaiuiifier, 
and  one  loot  distance  in  the  rows.  In  this  mir«ery 
they  m.ay  st.ind  two  years  to  get  strength,  and  then 
may  be  ti.an.qilantcd  wliere  they  .are  to  temnin. 

7.  Besides  these,  I.inna'us  h.as  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poison  tree,  under  die  n.nnc  i>f 
rhiis  vcrnijc  or  jmson-ash.  Tliis  grows  naturally  in  \  ir- 
gini.i,  l’ennsylvaniu,New  F.ngland.  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
rising  with  .a  strong  woody  stalk  to  die  height  of  *JO 
feet  and  upwards  ;  though  in  this  coiintrj’  it  is  M.-ldoni 
seen  above  I'S,  by  reason  of  the  plants  being  extreim  ly 
tender.  The  bark  is  brow  n,  inclining  to  gr.iy  ;  tJi.- 
bmnehes  are  g.-mnished  with  wingetl  leaves  coin|M>-e>i 
of  three  or  four  pair  of  lolies  tinninateil  by  nn  odd 
one.  The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  shape,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  ov.d  and  .sjiear-h.iptd  I  he 
foot-stalks  become  of  a  bright  |uir]>'e  tow.irds  die  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  summer,  and  in  i.utuinn  all  die  leaM-a  arc  of 
a  beautiful  piirjile  before  they  fall  olf. 

All  the  species  ot  sumach  abounil  w  ith  an  .icrid  milky 
juice,  which  is  rcck«>ne«l  poivumus  ;  but  tbi*  propriiy 
is  most  remarkable  in  thevemix.  I'he  moit  distinct  ac¬ 
count  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  rrofessor  Kalm  s  Irawi# 
in  North  Aineric.a.  -  .An  ii.cisn  n  («ayi  bcl  lx  mg 
m.ide  into  the  tree,  a  whitish  yellow  juice  wbicb  hi* 
a  nnuteous  smell,  conics  out  between  the  !  ..i!*  and  the 
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Ithus.  \vi  ocl.  ITiis  tree  is  not  knovri  ftf  its  gor.d  qualities, 
but  great’y  so  f<  r  the  effect  of  its  poison  ;  which  though 
it  is  noxious  to  some  people,  yet  dots  not  in  the  least 
affect  others.  And  therefore  one  person  can  handle 
the  tree  as  he  pleases,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bark,  rub  it  or 
the  wood  upon  his  hands,  smell  at  it,  spread  the  juice 
upon  the  skin,  and  make  more  experiments,  -with  no 
inconvenience  to  himself :  another  person,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  da  es  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood  is 
fresh  ;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expose  himself  to  the  smoke  of 
a  fire  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  soon  feel¬ 
ing  its  l  ad  effects ;  for  the  face,  the  hands,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  whole  body,  swells  excessively,  and  is  af¬ 
fected  with  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometimes  bladders  or 
blisters  arise  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  sick  person 
look  as  if  he  were  infected  by  a  leprosy.  In  some  peo- 
pie  the  external  thin  skin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  few 
days,  as  is  the  case  when  a  person  has  scalded  or  burnt 
■aiiy  part  of  his  bod}'.  Nay,  the  nature  of  some  pe:  sons 
will  not  even  allow  them  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  tree  grows,  or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  cf  this  tree 
with  it,  with(  ut  letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of 
the  swelling  which  I  have  just  now  described.  1  heir 
eyes  are  s*  met'mes  sl  ut  up  for  one,  or  two,  t)r  more 
days  together,  by  the  swelling.  1  know  two  brothers, 
one  of  whom  could  witlunit  danger  handle  this  tree  in 
w  hat  ra.anner  he  ]  Isnscd,  w  in  teas  tl)e  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  swelling.  A  person  sometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  th's  poisonous  plant, 
or  that  he  has  been  ne..r  it,  before  his  face  and  hands 
show  it  by  their  swelling.  I  have  ki  ow  n  old  people 
who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of  a  viper ;  and 
I  w.as  acquainted  with  a  person  who,  n.civly  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  swelled  to  such  a  degree, 
thtrt  he  was  as  stiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  only  Le 
turned  about  in  slice's. 

“  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  the 
poison-tree  on  myself.  I  ha\e  spread  its  juice  upon  ii  y 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  p.elc-d  off  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  .'inelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repealed  all  this  frequently 
without  feeling  the  bat  eful  effect  so  commonly  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  ;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  that  the 
poison  cf  the  sumach  was  not  entirely  without  effect 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  summer,  as  I  was  in  some 
degree  of  perspiration  I  cut  a  branch  of  tlie  tree,  and 
carried  it  in  my  haiwl  for  about  hah  an  hour  together, 
and  smelt  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effects  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a 
violent  itching  of  my  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts  ; 
and  this  was  so  p"  nful,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceased  after  I  had  wa-shed  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eyelids 
were  very  stiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  used  the  same  remedy 
against  it.  However,  it  continued  almost  fora  whole 
week  together;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eyelids  w  ere  with  difficulty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pa  n  ceased  entire'y  afterward-:.  About  the  sam  e 
time  I  had  spread  the  jujee  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
my  hantl.  Three  days  afer,  it  occasioned  bliAers, 


which  soon  went  off  without  affecting-  me  much.  I  Ii^ve  as. 
not  experienced  anything  more  of  the  effects  of  the  i' 
plant,  nor  had  I  any  desire  so  to  do.  However  I  found 
that  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when  I  was 
not  perspiring. 

“  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poison  of  this  sumach 
has  been  mortal,  but  the  pain  ceases  alter  a  few  days 
vhiration.  The  natives  formerly  mae'e  their  flutes  of 
this  tree,  because  it  has  a  great  tied  of  pith.  Some 
people  assured  me,  that  a  person  suffering  from  its  noi¬ 
some  exhalations,  would  easily  recover  by  spre.ading  a 
mixture  of  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and  hog’s  lard, 
upon  the  swelling  parts.  Some  asserted,  that  they  had 
really  tried  this  remedy.  In  some  places  this  tree  is 
rooted  out,  on  purpose  that  its  poison  may  not  affect 
the  workmen.” 

The  natives  are  said  to  di't'iiguish  this  tree  in  the  dark 
by  its  extreme  coldness  to  the  touch.  The  juice  of  some 
kinds  of  sumach,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
becomes  so  thick  and  clammy,  tb.at  it  is  used  for  bird¬ 
lime,  and  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  p<)ison-a:h  is  sai  I 
to  be  the  fire  v.rnish  of  Japan.  A  cat.nplasm  made  with 
the  Iresh  juice  of  the  poison-ash,  applied  to  the  feet,  is 
said  by  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbndoe::, 
to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  West  ImlLns 
Very  good  vinegar  is  made  from  an  infusion  of  the 
fruit  of  an  American  sumach,  which  trom  that  reason 
is  called  the  vhicgar-lree.  The  resin  called  gum  copal 
is  from  the  rhus  copallimim. 

RHYME,  Riiime,  Ri/me  or  Rime,  in  Voctiy,  the 
sim  1  .r  sound  or  c.adeiice  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  tw  o  verses,  &c.  Or  rliyme  is  a  siini’ituile  of 
sound  between  the  last  syllable  <  r  syllables  of  a  v<  r-e, 
succeeding  either  iininetliale'y  or  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  line.s.  See  I’oethv,  No.  177,  Nc. 

RHYMER,  Thomas  the,  a  poet  of  .Scotland,  who 
I  vcd  in  the  13tli  century,  and  whosercr.l  name  was 
Sir  Thomas  I-ennont.  The  life  ami  writings  of  this 
poet  are  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  but  his  fame, 
both  as  a  prophet  and  poet,  hasalwnysstood  high  among 
Ills  countrymen.  Esslement  was  the  chief  family  of  his 
name,  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  derived  his  origin  ; 
but  his  lamdy  title  appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
Ercildon,  or  as  it  has  been  corrupted  in  modern  times, 
from  Earlstoun,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  where  the 
remains  ofhis  house  are  still  pointed  out,  and  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Rhymer’s  Tower.  The  period  of  the  union 
with  England  was  the  ciisis  of  his  fame  as  an  inspired 
jKret  ;  for  Robert  Birrcl  informs  us,  that  “  at  this  tyme 
all  the  hail  commons  of  Scotland  that  ha.l  red  or  under- 
.standing,  wer  daylic.^peiking  and  ex  poncing  of  1  homj  is 
Rymer  lies  prophesie,  and  of  other  prophesies  quhilk 
wer  prophesied  in  a\dd  tymes.”  It  is  obvious  that  he 
distinguiBheil  himself  by  his  poetical  w'orks,  as  we  learn 
from  the  testimony  of  early  w  riters.  He  is  commenio- 
rateil  by  Robert  of  Bruniie,  who  lived  in  the  beginiiing 
of  the  14th  century,  as  the  author  of  ‘‘  Sir  Tristrem,”  a 
romance  lately  published  by  Mr  Walter  Scott.  On  a 
stone  still  preserveel  in  the  front  wall  of  the  church  of 
Earlstoun  we  meet  with  this  inscription. 

“  Auld  Rhymer’s  race  lies  in  this  place." 

RHYTHM,  in  Music,  the  variety  in  the  movement 
as  to  the  quickness  or  slowness,  ler'gth  or  sluirtnes®,  of 

the 
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Khytliui,  not(  s.  O’-  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 

l|  pruportion  which  ihe  parts  oi  tiie  motion  have  to  each 
Iticaut. 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  Spanish  coin.  See  Mosey 
Table. 

Rial,  ov  Royal,  is  also  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
anciently  current  among  us  for  10s. 

RIB  AND,  or  Ribbon,  in  Heraldry,  the  eighth  part  of 
a  bend.  See  Heiialdrv. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  sort  of  silk,  chief¬ 
ly  used  for  head-oiuaments,  badges  of  chivaby,  &c. 
See  Weaving. 

Ribbons  of  all  sorts  are  prohibited  from  being  im¬ 
ported. 

RIBANDS,  (from  rii  and  im/),  in  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up¬ 
on  the  outside  of  the  rdis,  from  the  stem  to  the  stern- 
post,  so  as  to  envelope  the  ship  lengthwise.  an,d  appear 
on  her  side  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judiciou>Iy  ar¬ 
ranged  with  regard  to  their  height  anti  distance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  sweeps  about  the  ship  s 
b'  dy,  will  compose  a  kind  of  frame,  whose  interi.ir  sur¬ 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  stationed  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  ship’s  bottom  ap- 
})roache.s  to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  convex  surface  without  forming  a  double 
curve,  which  v  ill  be  par  ly  vertical  and  partly  liori- 
zontal  ;  so  that  the  veilicsl  curve  will  increase  by  ap¬ 
proaching  the  stem,  and  still  more  by  drawing  near  tiie 
stern-post.  It  is  also  evident,  that  by  deviating  from  tlie 
midrlle  line  <  f  the  ship’s  Icngtli,  asthey  approach  the  ex¬ 
treme  breadth  at  themidship-franie,  the  ribands  will  also 
form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  low'est  of  these,  w  Inch  is 
termined  upon  the  stem  and  stern-post,  at  the  height  of 
the  r  i.sing  line  of  the  floor,  and  answ  ers  to  the  upper  jiart 
of  the  floor-timber  u])on  the  midship-trame,  iseallcd  the 
^oor  riband.  That  which  coincide-*  w  ith  the  wmg-tran- 
som,  at  the  height  of  the  low  er  deck  ujion  the  midship- 
frame,  is  termed  the  breadth  riband  ;  all  the  lest,  which 
are  placed  between  these  two,  are  caded  intermediate- 
ribands.  See  .*<hip  Building. 

RIBES,  the  Currant  and  Goosebfrrv-bush,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  per.tandria  chn*-,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  otiih  order, 
roniacece.  See  Botany  Index  ;  and  for  the  method  of 
cultivating  the^-e  fiuits,  see  Gardening. 

RICAUT,  or  Rycaut,  Sir  Raul,  an  eminent  Eng- 
Ibh  traveller,  of  the  t  me  of  w  hose  birth  we  find  no  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  in  lG6l.  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
carl  of  ^Vincliebea,  who  w-as  sent  ambassailor  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  the  Ottoman  I’orte.  louring  liis  continuant e 
in  that  station,  he  wrote,  “  The  present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  enipire,  in  threebooks,  containing  the  maxims 
of  tlie  'rnrkish  policy,  their  religion,  and  mditaiy  dis- 
ciplii  e  ”  London,  folio,  I  (>70.  He  afterwards  rcbiiletl 
1 1  years  as  consul  at  Smyrna,  where,  at  the  command 
of  (  har  es  II.  he  composed  “  The  present  State  ol  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  anno  ChrLsti  lf)78." 
On  his  return,  l.ord  (  buendon  being  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  principal  secretary 
for  I  .einster  . and  Connaught ;  King .lames  lb  kniglitid 
Jiim  ;  and  maile  him  one  of  the  privy-council  in  Irc- 
VoL,  XVIII.  Bait  I. 
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land,  and  jui'ge  i>l  tlie  court  of  adniiialty;  all  which  HicauL 
he  held  to  tlic  Revolution.  He  w.iS  einpl -yeil  by  King  tl 

W  illii^m  as  re.sident  at  tiie  Han>e-town5  in  l.ower  Saxo-  ft***- 

ny,  where  he  tout  nued  ;br  ten  years;  but  being  worn 
out  w  itliageaiid  infirmities,  he  ob  aired  leave  to  return 
in  1700,  and  ilied  the  same  year.  Ricant  continued 
“  Knoiles’s  History  of  tlie  Turks,”  and  ‘  Blatma’s  Livc-s 
of  the  Pupe- besides  w  hich,  there  are  some  oilier  pro¬ 
ductions  under  his  n.nne. 

RICt  I  V,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  of 
algae,  and  belonging  to  tlie  cryplogamia  class.  Sue  Bo- 
T.VNV'  Index. 

RICE.  See  Oryza.  “  Rice  bra.s  (says  Mr  Mars- 
deii)  whilst  in  the  husk,  is  in  Indian  ciiled  pwldre,  and 
assumes  a  (iilTerent  name  in  each  of  its  other  various 
state.s.  VVe  observe  no  distinction  of  tiiis  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  our  grain  retains  ihiough  all  its  -tages,  till 
it  becomes  flour,  its  original  name  of  barley,  w  heat,  or 
oats.  The  following,  beside  many  otJiers.  are  mimes 
ajiplied  to  rice  in  its  diffe  ent  stage'  of  grow  th  and  pre¬ 
paration  ;  paddee,  original  name  of  tliesieil;  oossay, 
grain  of  last  sea'Oii  :  bunuce,  the  plan's  before  r.  moved 
to  the  sawoons  ;  bras  ovbray,  ri  e,  the  husk  of  the  pad- 
dee,  being  taken  off :  charroop,  rice  cleaned  (or  boil¬ 
ing  :  nassee,  boiled  rice  :  peerung,  yellow  rice ;  jamiur, 
a  service  of  rice.  &c. 

Among  people  w  hose  general  ohje  ts  of  contempi.i- 
tion  are  few,  th<  se  which  do  of  neccssi'y  enga-^c  their 
attention,  are  often  more  nicely  dis<  rimin  .ted  than  the 
same  objects  among  more  enlightened  peojile,  whose 
ideas  ranging  over  the  extensive  field  of  art  and  sc  eme, 
disdain  to  fix  long  on  obvious  and  common  matters. 

Paddee,  in  Sumatra  and  the  Ma'ay  islands,  is  di-tin- 
guished  into  two  sorts;  Luddang  or  upland  pad  icr, 
and  Satvoor  or  low-land,  which  are  always  kept  sepa- 
ra  e  and  will  not  grow  reciproca  ly.  Of  these  the 
former  bears  tlie  higher  price,  being  a  w  hit*  r,  heartier, 
and  better  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advan’ave 
in  point  ol  keeping.  The  latter  is  much  more  pn  litic 
from  the  see*!,  and  liable  to  less  risk  in  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  w  a tery  substance  produces  le.ss  iiKrca-*ein  bc  i  - 
ing,  and  is  subject  to  a  switier  dec.ay.  It  i.s,  however, 
ill  more  common  use  than  the  former.  Besule  this  ge- 
neral  distinction,  the  padd  e  of  each  sort,  piiriiciTariy 
the  Liddang,  presents  a  variety  of  sjK-cii-s,  which,  as 
far  as  my  iiih>rmation  t  .xtcnds,  J  sh.i  i  e  uimr.ite,  ami 
endeavour  to  describe.  Ihecoinm  >n  kind  -  fd  y  groun  I 
paddee  :  colour  light  blown  ;  the  size  ratlur  large  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.  P.id  lee  undnikeig  : 
dry  ground  :  short  round  gram:  gr  »w  »  in  w  hii  U  or 
Lunches  round  the  stock.  Padd*e  ebbasi  :  d  y  gtoutu  ; 
large  gr.un  :  common.  Baddee  galluo :  dry  _ri>uiiil  : 
light-coloured:  scarce.  PuiUiec  .•  diy  groin  d  : 

dee[i-coloui  ed  :  small  grain  :  'C  *rce.  Ta  'dee  rjou  :  diy 
ground:  light  col  on  re  I .  B..ddi  c gf 
dee))  yellow  :  fine  rice:  crookcil  mxi  ih.uuiiI.  Pul.lr- 
coocoor  baUum  :  dry  ground  :  muvli  »>ie'  me  I :  liglu  C'>- 
loiir.  d:  small,  ai  d  very  mued  cnniked.  rci*.  ii  bl  ng  • 
dovi’s  nail,  from  whence  its  name.  I'a-ld.v  pttant 
drv  ground  ;  outer  ciut  light  bi..wii  ;  inner  red  ;  to'  g- 
cr'  smaller,  ami  hs-  cr  -  ktd  tbim  the  ctAVJwr 
I’addee  santong -.  the  fimsl  ‘ort  llnl  i-  pho.tiNl  m  w.i 
groumi :  simdl,  straight,  «ml  liglil-colonnd.  In  gc 
it  may  be  obwrv.-d  that  the  l.irger  giant  tl  r  ■  ;■*  tli- 
least  esteemed,  and  llie  Miialler  ami  »h!t*  r  the  m 
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prized.  In  the  Lampoon  country  they  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  paddee  crarvang  and  paddee ^erroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  growth  than  the  latter." 

The  following  is  the  Chinese  method  of  cultivating 
rice,  as  it  is  given  by  Sir  George  Staunton  : 

“  Much  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  middle  and  south¬ 
ern  provinces  of  the  empire  are  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  that  grain.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  prin- 
eipal  part  of  the  food  of  all  those  inhabitants,  who  are 
not  so  indigent  as  to  be  forced  to  subsist  on  other  ainl 
cheaper  kinds  of  grain.  A  great  proportion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  the  production 
of  rice,  which  from  the  time  the  seed  is  committed  to 
the  soil  till  the  plant  approaches  to  maturity,  requires 
to  be  immersed  in  a  sheet  of  water.  Many  and  great 
rivers  run  through  the  principal  provinces  of  China,  the 
low  grounds  bordering  on  those  rivers  are  annually  in¬ 
undated,  by  which  means  is  brought  upon  their  surface 
a  rich  mud  or  mucilage  that  fertilizes  the  soil,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Egypt  receives  its  fecundative  quality 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  The  periodical  rains 
which  fall  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  and  the  Kiang 
rivers,  not  very  far  distant  from  those  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Burumpooter,  among  the  mountains  bounding 
India  to  the  north,  and  China  to  the  west,  often  swell 
those  rivers  to  a  prodigious  height,  though  not  a  drop 
of  rain  should  have  fallen  on  the  plains  through  which 
they  afterwards  flow. 

“  After  the  mud  has  lain  some  days  upon  the  plains 
in  China,  preparations  are  made  for  planting  them  u  ith 
rice.  For  this  purpose,  a  s:nall  piece  of  ground  is  in¬ 
closed  by  a  bank  of  clay  ;  the  earth  is  ploughed  up  ; 
and  an  upright  harrow,  w  ith  a  row  of  wooden  pins  in 
the  lower  end,  is  drawn  lightly  over  it  by  a  buffalo. 
The  grain,  which  had  previously  been  steeped  in  dung 
diluted  with  animal  water,  is  then  sown  very  thickly 
upon  it.  A  thin  sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought 
over  it,  either  by  channels  leading  to  the  spot  from  a 
source  above  it,  or  when  below  it  by  means  of  a  chain 
pump,  of  which  the  use  is  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  hoe 
to  every  Chinese  husbandman.  In  a  few  days  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  intended  for  cultivation,  if 
stiff,  is  ploughed,  the  lumps  broken  by  hoes,  and  the 
surface  levelled  by  the  hiUTow.  As  soon  as  the  shoots 
have  attained  the  height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  the  tops  of  the  blades  cut  oft’, 
and  each  root  is  planted  separately,  sometimes  in  small 
furrows  turned  with  the  plough,  and  sometimes  in  holes 
made  in  rows  by  a  drilling  stick  for  that  purpose.  I  he 
roots  are  about  half  a  foot  asundtr.  Water  is  broucht 
over  them  a  second  time.  For  the  convenience  of  irri¬ 
gation,  and  to  regulate  its  proportioii,  the  rice  fields 
are  subdivided  by  narrow  ridges  of  day,  into  small  in¬ 
closures.  Through  a  channel,  in  each  ridoc,  the  water 
is  conveyed  at  will  to  every  subdivision  of  the  field.  As 
the  rice  approaches  to  maturi'y,  the  water,  by  evapo¬ 
ration  and  absorption,  dis.appears  entirely  ;  and  the 
crop,  when  ripej  covers  dry  ground.  The  first  crop  or 
harvest,  in  the  southern  provinces  particularly,  hapj)ens. 
towards  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The 
instrument  for.  reaping  is  a  small  sickle,  dentated  like  a 
saw,  and  crooked.  Neither  carts  nor  cattle  are  used  to 
carry  the  sheaves  off  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
reaped  ;  but  they  are  placed  regularly  in  frames,  two 
*f  which,  .suspended  at  the  extremit'es  of  a  baml  oo 
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pole,  are  carried  across  the  shoulders  of  a  man,  to  tire 
place  intended  for  disengaging  the  grain  from  the  stems 
which  had  supported  it.  This  operation  is  performed, 
not  only  a  flail,  as  is  customary  in  Europe,  or  by 
cattle  treading  the  com  in  the  manner  of  other  Orien¬ 
talists,  but  sometimes  also  by  striking  it  against  a  plank 
set  upon  its  edge,  or  beating  it  against  the  side  of  a 
large  tub  scolloped  for  that  purpose  ;  the  back  and  sides 
being  much  higher  than  the  front,  to  prevent  the  grain 
from  being  dispersed.  After  being  winnowed,  it  is 
carried  to  the  granary. 

'•To  remove  the  skin  or  husk  of  rice,  a  large  strong 
earthen  vessel,  or  hollow  stone,  in  form  eomewbat  like 
that  which  is  used  elsewhere  for  filtering  water,  is  fixed 
firml}^  in  the  ground  ;  and  the  grain,  placed  in  it,  is 
struck  with  a  conical  stone  fi.xcd  to  the  extremity  of  a 
lever,  and  cleared  sometimes  indeed  imperfectly,  front 
the  husk.  The  stone  is  worked  frequently  by  apei'son 
treading  upon  the  end  of  the  lever.  The  same  object 
is  attained  also  by  passing  the  grain  between  two  flat 
stones  of  a  circular  form,  the  upper  of  which  turns 
round  upon  the  other,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as 
not  to  break  the  intermediate  gi'ain.  Tlie  operation  is 
performed  on  a  large  scale  in  mills  turned  by  water  ; 
the  axis  of  the  wheel  carrying  several  arms,  which  by 
st)  iking  upon  the  ends  of  levers,  raise  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  isxlone  by  treading  on  them.  Sometimes 
twenty  of  these  levers  are  worked  at  once.  'I  he  straw 
from  which  the  grain  has  bceti  disengaged  is  cut  chief¬ 
ly  into  chalf,  to  serve  as  provender  for  the  veiy  few  cat¬ 
tle  employed  in  the  Chinese  husbandry, 

“  The  1  ibour  of  the  first  crop  being  finished,  the 
ground  is  inunediately  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
fresh  seeds.  The  first  operation  undei  taken  is  that  of 
pulliirg  up  the  stubble,  collecting  it  into  small  Leaps, 
w  hich  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scattered  upon  the  field. 
The  former  processes  are  afterwards  renewed.  I'he 
second  crop  is  generally  ripe  late  in  October  or  early  in 
November.  The  grain  is  treated  as  before  ;  but  the 
stubble  is  no  longer  burnt.  It  is  turned  under  with  the 
plough,  and  left  to  putrify  in  the  earth.  This,  with 
the  slime  brought  upon  the  ground  by  inundation,  are 
the  only  manures  usually  employed  iii  the  culture  of 
rice." 

Rice  is  recommended  as  the  best  corrective  of  sprit 
flour,  of  whicli  there  is  a  great  quantity  in  Scotland 
every  year,  and  of  course  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  and 
unwholesome  bread.  The  writer  of  the  paper  alluded 
to  directs  ten  pounds  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  ground 
rice,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  yeast,  to  be  placed  for 
about  two  hours  before  a  fire,  and  then  formed  into 
bread  in  the  common  way.  This  addition  of  rice,  be¬ 
sides  correcting  the  bad  qualities  of  the  damaged  flour, 
adils,  he  says,  much  to  its  nutriment :  and  he  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  right ;  for  the  flour  of  rice,  though  very  nutritious, 
is  so  dry,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  bi’cad  of  it  by  it¬ 
self. 

RicE-Bird.  See  OiiYzivonr,  1  Ornithology 
liiCE-Bunting.  SeeF.MBERizv,  J  Index, 
RICHARD  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  England.  See 
England. 

RICHARDI.S,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
bexandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Slellalor.  See  Botany  Index. 

IIICHARDSON,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  English 

sentimental 
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mcli^rdson.  senliiiiew'ual  noveUwiittr,  born  in  lG88,  wa?  bred  to 
'w-Y'w'  tlie  business  of  a  printer^  whic’i  he  exercised  all  bis  life 
with  eminence.  Though  he  is  said  to  have  understood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  gr  at  repu- 
tition  by  his  tliree  epistolary  novels,  entitled  Pamela, 
Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ;  w  hich  show  an 
uncommon  knowdedge  of  human  natu  e.  His  purpose 
being  to  promote  virtue,  his  pictures  of  moral  excel- 
lence  are  by  much  too  highly  coloured  ;  and  he  h  is  de¬ 
scribed  his  favourite  characters  such  rather  as  we  mi:^ht 
wish  t'lem  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  re 
lity.  It  is  also  objected  by  some,  that  his  writings 
have  not  always  the  good  effect  intended  :  for  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  improving  natural  characters,  they  have  fa¬ 
shioned  many  artificial  ones ;  and  have  taught  delicate 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  despi-e  evnry  one 
hut  their  own  self-exaheJ  pe  sons.  But  after  all  that 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  effects  of  Mr  Richardson’s  no- 
vels  on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  characters  they  can 
only  burle  que ;  a  sensible  reader  will  improve  more 
hy  studying  such  models  of  perfection,  than  of  those 
nearer  to  the  natural  standard  of  human  frailty,  and 
w'here  those  frailtiC'  are  artfully  exaggerated  so  as  to  fix 
and  misemploy  the  attention  on  them.  A  stroke  of  the 
palsy  carried  off  Mr  Richardson,  after  a  few'  days  ill¬ 
ness,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  parts,  and  a  lover  of  virtue ;  which,  for  aught  we 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  showed  in  his  life 
and  conver.-ation  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Besides 
the  works  above-mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  .AE¬ 
SOP’S  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols.  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  business  and  other 
subjects.  He  is  said  from  his  childhood  to  h  ive  de¬ 
lighted  in  letter  writing  ;  and  therefore  was  the  more 
easily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form  ;  which, 
if  it  enlivens  the  history  in  some  respects,  yet  lengthens 
it  with  uninteroiting  prate,  and  formalities  that  mean 
nothing,  and  on  that  account  is  sometiMies  found  a  little 
tedious  and  fatiguing. 

The  most  eminent  writers  of  our  own  country,  and 
even  of  foriegn  parts,  have  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
transcendent  talents  of  Mr  Richardson,  whose  works 
have  been  published  in  almost  every  language  and  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe.  They  have  lieen  greatly  admired,  not- 
Avithstanding  every  dissimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
disadvantage  of  translation.  The  celebrated  M.  Di¬ 
derot,  speaking  of  the  means  employed  to  move  the 
passions,  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetrj',  mentions 
Richardson  as  a  perfect  master  of  that  art :  “  How 
striking  (says  he),  how  pathedc  are  his  descriptions  1 
His  personages,  though  silent,  a  c  alive  before  me ;  and 
of  those  who  speak,  itie  actions  are  still  more  affecting 
than  the  word-.” — The  famous  John-Jaracs  Hou5se.iu, 
speaking,  in  his  letter  to  .M.  d’.ilemhert,  of  the  novels 
of  Ric.hardson,  asserts,  “  that  nothing  w  as  ever  written 
equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any  1  mguage.” 
—Mr  .\aron  Hiil  calls  his  Pamela  a  “  delightful 
jiurserv  of  virtue.” —  Dr  Warton  speaks  tlius  of  Clcintn- 
tina  ;  "  Of  all  representations  otTnudness,  that  of  Cle- 
mentini,  in  the  History  of  Sir  Charles  (iraii  lison,  is  the 
most  deeply  mterc.sting.  1  know  no:  whctiier  even  tiie 
madness  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expre.'ssed,  by  so 
many  lit  le  strokes  of  nature  and  pa-sion.  It  is  abso¬ 
lute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  compare  the  in.idiicss  of 
Orestes  in  Euripides  to  this  o;  Clementina.”— Dr  John- 


SO  I,  ill  h’s  Iiitmluaion  to  the  q:th  isum'itr  of  thu  ’*  '• 
Ramblr,  which  was  written  hy  Mr  R:ch.ird^  n.  ob. 
serves,  th.it  th  ■  reader  was  indebted  for  that  day’s  en¬ 
tertainment  to  an  aut'ior,  **  from  whom  the  age  lias  re- 
ceiived  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  'Anjwledge 
of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  pas  ions  to  move  at 
the  command  of  virtue and,  in  liis  life  of  Howe, 
he  says,  ‘  The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  tiiat  of  Lovelace  ; 
but  he  has  exctlleJ  his  original  in  the  maral  effect  of 
tlie  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  whidi  cannot  ba 
hited,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  despised,  retains 
tt»o  much  of  the  spectator's  ki  idne-s.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Richardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem 
and  detestation;  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpojver 
all  the  bencvo’ence  wliich  wit,  and  eleg.incc,  and  cou- 
rage,  nat orally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero  in 
the  villain.” — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  observed, 
that  Mr  Richardson,  with  the  mere  advantage-,  of  na¬ 
ture,  improved  by  a  very  inoilera’.e  progre:S  in  educa¬ 
tion,  struck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  imo  a 
new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  succeeile.l  to  ad¬ 
miration.  And  whit  is  m.ire  remarkable,  that  he  not 
only  began,  but  finished  the  plan  on  which  he  set  o.tt. 
leaving  no  room  for  any  one  alter  him  to  rend.  r  it  m  tre 
complete :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  writers  that 
have  ever  since  attemjited  to  imitate  him,  have  i  i  a-.i 
re-pe.et  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  ’Hi.- 
kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  “  I  consider 
him  (continues  the  doctor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius  ;  as  gre.it  and  supereminent  in  his  w  ay  as  bluk.--- 
spearc  and  Milton  were  in  theirs.” 

Ricii.AnDSON,  Jonathan,  a  celebr  ited  p  linter  of  he  ids,  , 

was  born  about  the  year  lG6j,  and  against  his  iiiciina- 
tion  was  p’ace  1  by  his  father  iii-law  ajiprenticc  to  a  i- 
scrivener,  with  wh  mi  lie  lived  six  years ;  when  obtain¬ 
ing  his  freedom  by  the  de.ith  of  his  mister,  he  fol'ow  - 
eJ  tlie  bent  of  his  disposition,  and  at  20  ycirs  old  be¬ 
came  the  d  sciple  of  Riley  ;  with  whom  he  live.l  four 
years,  whose  niece  he  married,  and  of  w  Ii  ise  inaniu  i 
he  acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  solid  a  id  la-tiiig  re¬ 
putation,  even  during  the  lives  of  Kneller  a 'd  lOabl , 
and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  profesdon  when  th.-y 
went  off  the  stage. 

There  is  strength,  roimdncss,  an  1  boldness  in  his  co¬ 
louring  ;  but  his  men  want  dignify,  un  1  his  woiuen 
grace.  The  good  sense  of  the  ii  ;tion  is  charact.  riicd 
in  his  portraits.  You  see  he  live  1  in  an  age  wrhen  nei¬ 
ther  enthusiasm  nor  servility  were  preil  niiiLant.  ^  ct 
with  a  pencil  so  firm,  possesM'd  of  a  numerous  and  ex~ 
cellent  collection  of  draw  ings,  full  of  the  t  leory,  and 
profound  in  reflections  on  his  art,  he  drew  n. tiling  well 
below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.  Jlis  at¬ 
titudes,  draperies,  and  back-grounds,  arc  tot  illy  iiisipi.l 
and  unmeaning  ;  so  ill  did  he  app.y  I  >  his  own  pr.ui;cj 
the  sagacious  rules  and  liiiits  he  bestowirl  on  u'.f't  r*. 

Though  he  wrote  w  ith  fire  and  judgment,  hi.s  |iaiir.me* 
owetl  little  to  eitlier.  .Vo  nun  diiTd  deeper  inM  t  < 
inexhaustible  stores  of  Itapliul.  or  was  mo  e  si  .ittm 
with  the  native  Iti-lre  of  Vaiulyck.  ^  '.-t  *.  uni,  h  c qsi- 
ble  of  tasting  the  eleva’inii  id  the  one  a-’d  ti  e  flrgiii.c 
of  the  other,  he  could  never  contiive  to  see  wit.'i  th- 1' 
eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  n.iture  Dnr  w 

ders  that  he  could  coiamcnl  the.r  works  so  we  .  -:al 
iinit  ite  thcoi  so  little. 
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He  quitted  business  himself  some  years  before  his 
death ;  but  his  temperance  snd  virtue  contributed  to 
protract  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  fu'l  enjoyment 
of  his  understanding,  and  in  the  fe’icity  of  d.tnestic 
friendship.  Ke  had  bad  a  paralytic  stroke  that  aS'ect- 
ed  his  arm,  yet  never  disabled  him  from  his  customary 
■walks  and  exercise.  He  had  been  in  St  J  mes’s  I’ark, 
and  died  sudden'y  at  his  house  in  Queen's- square  on  his 
return  home,  May  28.  174-5,  when  he  had  parsed  the 
SOth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  son  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  V,  hom  was  ma.Ticd  to  his  disciple  Mr  Hud¬ 
son,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigson  an  attorney.  The 
taste  and  learning  of  the  son,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  visible  in  the  joint  works 
they  composed.  The  father  in  1719  publishetl  two 
discourses  ;  1.  An  Essay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticism 
as  it  relates  to  Painting  ;  2.  An  .Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur;  bound  in  one  volume  oc¬ 
tavo.  In  17-2  came  forth  An  .Account  of  some  of 
the  statues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pictures,  in  Italy, 
6ic.  w  ith  Remarks  by  Mr  Uichartlson.  senior  and  juni¬ 
or.  The  son  made  the  iournev  ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  observation®,  they  both  at  his  return  com¬ 
piled  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  slow,  but  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  w  itJi  s  me  affectation  in  his  manner ;  and  as  there 
is  much  singularity  in  his  style  and  expression,  these  pe¬ 
culiarities  (for  they  w  ere  scarcely  foibles)  struck  super- 
hcial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.  Yet  both  this  and  tiie 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  sense,  and  instruction : 
and  the  very  quaintness  of  some  expressions,  and  their 
laboured  novelty,  show  the  ditiiculty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  visible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Those  works  remind  one  of  Cibber's  inimi¬ 
table  treatise  on  the  stage  :  when  an  author  w  rites  on 
his  own  profession,  feels- it  profoundly,  and  is  ^ensible 
his  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excusable,  but  meri¬ 
torious,  for  illuminating  the  subject  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  figures  than  ordinaiy.  He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  sneers,  not  he  that  instructs,  in  appropriated  dic¬ 
tion. 

If  these  authors  were  censured  when  conversant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  be  treate<l  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  sister  region.  In  1 7o4,  they  pub¬ 
lished  a  vejy  thick  octavo,  containing  expl  nati  ry  rotes 
and  remarks  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  clitcourse  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  sense,  the  judicious  criticisms,  and  the 
sentiments  that  broke  forth  in  this  w  ork,  f  rgolten  in 
the  singularities  that  distinguish  it.  The  fa’her  having 
said  in  apology  for  L>eing  little  conversant  in  c.assic  lite- 
rat'ure,  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  his  ®on, 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  coulJ  furnish  wiili  wit,  drew 
the  fiither  peeping  through  the  nether  en.l  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  with  which  his  soon  was  per.'"orated,  at  a  A'iriiil 
alott  on  a  shelf.  Vet  Low  forcibly  Richardson  eiiter- 
cd  into  the  spirit  of  bis  author,  appears  from  his  com¬ 
prehensive  expression  that  Millun  rvas  an  ancient,  horn 
ifto  thmsand  yiars  after  hit  ti  r.e.  Richardson,  how  ever, 
was  as  incapable  ol  reaching  the  sublime  or  harmonious 
in  pc-etry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  tho-ugh  so  capable  of 
iiluslraling  bo.h.  fiome  sj)ecimensof  verse  tliat  he  has 
given  i;s  here  and  there  in  his  work®,  excite  r.o  ctiricsi- 
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ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  Milton,  that 
if  p  inting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  secret  con¬ 
cubine  It  is  remarkable,  that  another  commentator  of 
Milton  has  made  the  same  conl'cssion. 

- Sunt  el  tnihi  carmiaa,  me  quoque  dicunt 

Valcin  pastor es - 

says  Dr  Bently.  Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  painter 
adds  sed  non  ego  creduUs  illis,  though  all  their  readers  are 
ready  to  supply  it  for  both.  Besides  his  pictures  and 
commentaries,  w  e  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par¬ 
ticularly  two  or  three  of  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 
The  sale  of  his  collections  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lasted  IS  days,  and  produced  about  L.206‘0,  his 
pictures  about  L.700.  Hudson  his  son-in-law  bought 
many  of  his  draw  ings. 

PJCHELET,  C.€:sAR  Peter,  a  French  writer,  born 
in  l63l  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  .Ablancourt ;  and  like  them  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  studv  of  the  French  language  with  success. 
He  compiled  a  dictionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  useful  remarks  ;  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  satirical  reflections  and  rdiscenities.  The  be.-t 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vols.  fijlio,  1728.  He  also 
collected  a  sma'l  dictionary  of  rhymes,  and  composed 
some  other  pieces  in  the  grammatical  and  critical  wat'. 
He  (lied  in  IfipS- 

RICHES,  a  word  used  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  possession,  or  a  sp'endid  sump¬ 
tuous  appearance.  AVhen  used  to  express  the  fortune 
of  private  persons,  whether  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
signifies  opulence;  a  term  w  hich  expresses  not  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  the  pos-ession,  of  numerous  superfluities. — 
The  riches  of  a  state  or  kingdom  expresses  the  prcxluce 
of  industry,  of  commtrce,  of  different  inc(  rpo  ated  bo¬ 
dies,  of  the  internal  an-l  external  administration  of  the 
princ.jval  members  of  w  hich  the  society  is  comjx^sed,  &c. 

Our  Saviour  says,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  cam.el  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in- 
atten’ion,  lukewarmness,  and  irreligion,  such  as  suffici¬ 
ently  confirms  the  divine  assertion  ;  which  is  merely  a 
general  truth,  and  wliich  by  no  means  asseits  the  abso¬ 
lute  impossibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  same 
time.  Ftr  as  the  ancient  philosophers  wisely  taught, 
riches,  considered  in  themselves,  and  abstractedly  from 
the  bad  purposes  to  w  hich  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
necessarily  incompatible  w  i  hvirtue  and  wisdom.  They 
are  indeed  absolutely  indifferent ;  in  good  hands  they 
will  be  use'ul,  and  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity  ;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  source  of 
much  mischief ;  on  the  one  band  tlicy  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  g(xxl,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ilL 

To  men,  however,  whose  principles  of  virtue  are  not 
sufficientlyfouiided,  riches  are  unquestionably  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  seducing  bait ;  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  they  are  to  the  greatest  number  of  men,  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  a  powerful  ob-tacle  to 
the  practice  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progress  of  truth, 
and  a  w  eight  which  prevents  them  from  i  ising  to  that 
degree  of  know  ledge  and  perfection  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable.  They  multiply  v  itnout  ce-asing  the 
O'.CfcEiuns  of  vice,  by  the  facility  which  tbeyg  ve  to  si- 
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tisiy  a  multitude  of  irrcjrular  passions,  and  to  turn  at 
lengtii  tho>e  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the  road  of 
virtue,  and  from  the  dedre  of  inquiring  after  truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  e.xpress,  when  he 
Scays,  t.iat  ric.hes  in  a  vast  number  ot  cases  have  been 
a  great  obitac  e  to  philosophy  ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  mind  necessary  for  study,  a  man  must  live  in 
poverty,  or  as  it  lie  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  lie) 
who  wishes  to  live  a  pleasant,  tranquil,  and  .secure  life, 
must  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  wliicli  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  snare,  without  afterwards  having 
the  power  to  extricate  ourselves,  beinsr  so  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  possess  them,  while 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrann'ise  over  us.”  Sentr.  Epist. 
17-  and  Epist.  8. 

“  The  wise  man  (says  the  sa,me  author  in  another 
place)  docs  not  love  riches  to  excess,  but  he  would  not 
choose  wholly  to  divest  hihiself  of  them  ;  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  soul,  but  into  his  liouse ;  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  all  its  splendour.  Who  can  doubt  that  a  wi>e 
man  has  not  more  occasions  cf  displaying  the  elevation 
and  greatness  ot  his  mind  when  he  is  possesserl  of  riches 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  since,  in  the  last 
condition,  he  can  exercise  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re¬ 
signation  ;  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
displaying,  in  their  greatest  lustre,  the  virtues  of  tem¬ 
perance,  liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  1  here  is  no  occasion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo¬ 
sophers  ri'om  the  use  of  wealth,  or  to  condemn  wisdom 
to  poverty.  The  phiIo5ophcr  may  possess  the  greatest 
riches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  force  or  slied 
blood  in  acquiring  them  ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unju-t  or  illegal  means;  in  a  word,  provided 
the  use  which  he  makes  of  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
source  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  persoji 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  possession;  he  will 
noti'eluse  the  kindness  of  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  with¬ 
out  shame  or  prhle,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honest 
means  ;  he  will  have  raoi  e  reason  to  glor}’,  if,  after  ex¬ 
posing  his  riches  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world,  he 
can  desire  any  person  to  carry  aavay  the  rew'ard  of 
treachery  or  the  fruits  of  oppiession.  If,  after  these 
words,  his  riches  continue  undiminished,  this  man  is 
truly  great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.”  Senec.  de  Vila 
Beata,  cap.  21,  22,  &  23. 

RICH  LIEU,  John  Ahm.wd  du  Plessis  de,  car¬ 
dinal  of  Richlieu  and  Fronsac,  bishop  of  I.ucon,  &c. 
Avas  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  of  excellent  pirts  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  22  had  the  address  to  obtain  a  dispen¬ 
sation  to  enjoy  the  bishopric  of  Eucon  in  1607.  Re¬ 
turning  into  France,  he  applied  himself  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  function  of  preaching;  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  this  way  procured  him  tlie  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.  His  abilities  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  secretary  of  state  in 
1 6 1 6  ;  aaid  the  king  sioon  gave  him  the  preference  to  all 
his  other  secretarie'^.  The  death  of  the  marejuis  d’.Ancre 
liaving  produced  a  revolution  in  state  afluirs,  Richlieu 
retired  to  -Vvignon  ;  avhere  he  employed  him«clf  in 
composing  books  of  controversy  and  piety.  The  king 
liaving  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  miule  a  cirdmal 
La  lli22  ;  and,  two  years  alter,  first  minister  of  state, 
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and  grand  master  of  the  navigation.  In  I (>211,  the  isle  bicldUu, 
ot  lihee  was  preserved  by  his  ca-'e,  and  Rochelle  taken, 
having  s'opj  e.I  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dykewhich  ■'  ~ 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  He  acconip.inied  the  king 
to  the  siege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  r.aising  ot  it  in  l62y.  He  also  obliged  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  to  the  peace  at  Alets,  wiiich  proved  the  ruin  of 
th-at  party  ;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  succoured  Cazal  be¬ 
sieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  conduct,  and  persuaded  the  king  to  dis¬ 
card  him.  The  cardinal  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
Avith  it;  and  by  his  reasonings  overthrew  whit  was 
thought  to  be  determined  against  him  ;  so  that,  instead 
cf  being  tii.sgrace  I,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  punished  all  his  eiiciiiies  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  suffer ;  and 
the  iLiy  which  produced  this  event,  so  glorious  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  dmj  of  dnpe.t.  This  able 
minister  had  from  thencefor  wards  an  ascendancy  over  the 
king’s  mind  ;  and  he  now  resob'erl  to  humble  the  exces¬ 
sive  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria.  For  that  purpose 
he  conclude. I  a  treaty  Avith  Gustavus  .'Vdo’plius  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  t!ie  war  into  the  he;u-t  of  Ger¬ 
many.  He  also  entered  into  a  league  with  tne  lukeof 
Bavaria  ;  secured  Lorrain  ;  raised  a  pait  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  against  the  emperor;  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  against  Spain  ;  I'.ivo  ired  the 
Catalans  anil  Portuguese  till  they  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke ;  and,  in  short,  took  so  many  different  ine.isures, 
that  he  accomplished  his  design  ;  and  after  having  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  succe-s,  was  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4:h  of  De¬ 
cember  l6t3,  aged  58.  He  was  interred  in  the  .Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  magnificent  mausoleum  is  erecte.I  to  his 
memory.  This  great  politician  made  the  artsand  sciences 
flourish;  formed  the  botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
king’s  garden  ;  founded  the  French  acade  ny  ;  e-tabli-h- 
ed  the  royal  printing-house  ;  erected  the  palace  al'ter- 
Avards  called  Le  Palais  Uot/al,  which  he  presented  to  the 
king  ;  and  rebuilt  the  Sorbonnew  ith  a  magnificence  that 
appears  trulyroyal.  Besides  his  books  of  controversy  an  I 
piety,  there  gounderthenamcof  this  minister, .\Journa', 
in  2  vols.  !2ino  ;  and  a  Political  Testament,  in  12uio;  all 
treating  of  politics  ami  state  affairs.  Canlinal  Mai.irme 
pursued  Richlicu’s  plan,  and  completed  imany  of  the 
schemes  which  he  had  begun,  but  left  unfinisheil. 

RICHMOND,  a  town  in  North  .America,  and  capital 
of  the  state  of  \'irginia  ;  it  is  delightfully  sitiuteil  on  the 
nortii  side  of  James’s  river  at  the  falls.  Vessels  of  125 
tons  come  up  w  ithin  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  liie  boat  na¬ 
vigation  is  continued  round  the  falls  by  two  canaN,  and 
to  a  great  distance  farther  u|>  the  liver.  In  1817  thU 
town  contained  I  3,000  iidiaLitur.ts.  nearly  half  of  w  h<»m 
were  negroes.  The  capital,  or  building  w  here  the  legis¬ 
lature  meets,  is  uneot  the  handsome')!  structures  in  Amc- 
merica.  .Many  of  the  judvate  houses  also  are  elegant, 
but  rents  arc  very  higli  ami  provision'*  dear.  Tf»c  tr  .ile 
ot  this  place  is  considerable  m  loltaroi  and  fiuui  ;  of  th< 
firmer  the  annu.il  ex|)ort$  svere  estiiaat»s.l  in  1817  »t 
25,000  hogsheads  ;  ami  of  the  latter  at  8<*0,<M)0  barrrlj 
W.  Long.  77.  -to.  N.  l.at.  37.  28. 

RICINU.S,  or  Palmv  Ciiiiisti,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  momrcii  class,  and  in  the  natur.a!  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  .38thonler.  YVicarc.r.  See  Ih*- 
T.A.XY  and  M.tT>-niA  .Medica  Index, 
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PiICivETS,  in  Medicine.  See  tliere,  N*"'  347- 

RICOCHET,  in  Cunnenf.  is  when  guns,  howit¬ 
zers,  or  mo  tars,  are  loaded  with  small  charges,  and 
elevate J  from  5  to  1-2  degrees,  so  as  to  fire  over  the 
parapet,  and  the  shot  or  shell  rolls  along  the  opposite 
rampart :  it  is  called  ricochetrfiring,  and  the  batteries 
are  likewise  called  ricochct-batterie.<t.  This  method  of 
firing  was  first  invented  by  M.  Belidor,  and  first  u-ed  at 
the  siege  of  Adi  in  1697.  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  first  tried  in  1723  at  the  milita’'y  school  at 
Strasbourg,  and  with  success.  At  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach,  in  1757,  the  king  of  Prussia  had  several  6-inch 
mortars  made  with  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  travel¬ 
ling-carnages,  which  fi  eJ  obliquely  on  the  enemy’s 
lines,  and  amongst  their  horse,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  1 5  minutes, 
which  did  great  execution  •,  for  the  shells  rol  ing  al  mg 
the  lines,  with  burning  fuses,  made  the  stoutest  of  the 
enemy  not  w'ait  for  their  bursting. 

RICOTI.\,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
trad^maraia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  m.ethod  ranking 
under  the  39th  older,  Siliquosce.  See  Botany  Index. 

RIDEAU,  in  Fortification,  a  small  elevation  of  earth, 
extending  itself  lengthwise  on  a  plain;  serving  to  cover 
a  camp  or  give  an  advantage  in  a  post. 

Eideau  is  sometimes  also  used  for  a  trench,  the 
earth  of  which  is  thrown  up  on  its  side,  to  serve  as  a  pa¬ 
rapet  for  cove  ing  the  men. 

RIDGE,  in  Agriculture,  a  long  piece  of  rising  land 
between  two  furrows.  See  Agriculture. 

RIDGLIXG,  or  Ridoel,  among  farriers,  &c.  the 
nia’e  of  any  beast  that  has  been  but  half  gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literatui e,  is  that  species 
of  writing  which  excites  contempt  with  laughter. 

The  ridiculous,  however,  differs  from  the  risible,  (see 
Risible).  A  risible  object  produceth  an  emotion  of 
laughter  merely  :  a  ridiculous  object  is  irnfiri.per  as  well 
as  risible ;  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which  is 
vented  by  a  laugh  of  derision  or  scorn. 

Burlesque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 
confined  to  that  subject ;  for  it  is  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able  into  burlesque  that  excites  laughter  merely,  anti 
burlesque  that  provokes  derision  or  ridicule.  A  grave 
subject  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety-,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  so  as  to  be  risi¬ 
ble;  which  is  the  case  of  Virgil  Traveslir,  and  .also  the 
case  of  the  Sccchiu  Jlapita  ;  the  authors  laugh  first,  in 
order  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a 
burlesque  poem  of  the  other  sort,  laying  hold  of  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expose  the  luxury,  indolence, 
and  contentious  spirit  of  a  set  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  subject,  by  dressing 
it  in  the  heroic  style,  and  affecting  to  consider  it  as  of 
the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compo  ition 
of  th  is  kind,  no  image  professedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  because  such  images  destroy  the  contrast ; 
and  accordii'gly  the  author  shows  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  rmce  bc-rays  a  smile. 

Though  the  bu  le'que  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effects  by  elevating  the  style  far  above  the  subject, 
yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  consulting  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himself  to  such  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended  :  a  strained  eleva¬ 
tion,  soaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 


not  a  plea-ant  impression  :  the  reader,  fa'igued  with  Rblicul*. 
being  always  upon  the  stretch,  is  soon  disgusted  ;  and, 
if  he  persevere,  bscomes  thoughtless  and  iud  fferent. — 

Further,  a  fiction  gives  no  pleasure  unle-s  it  be  painted 
in  colours  so  lively-  as  to  jiroduce  some  perception  of 
reality- ;  which  never  can  be  done  eff  etuaUy  whe  e  the 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  difficulty-.  For  these 
reasons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Balrachomijo.^ 
viac/iia,  sa'd  to  be  the  composition  of  Homer :  it  is  be- 
yond  tlie  power  o.^  imagina'ion  to  form  a  clear  and 
lively-  image  of  frogs  and  mice  acting  with  the  dignity 
of  tim  highest  of  our  species  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  reality  of  such  an  action,  in  any  manner 
so  distinct  as  to  interest  our  afl’ections  even  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree. 

The  Rape  of  Ike  Lock  is  of  a  character  clear'y  distin¬ 
guishable  from  those  now  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  properly 
a  burlesque  performance,  but  what  mav  rather  be  term¬ 
ed  an  heroi-comical  poem :  it  treats  a  gay  and  familiar 
subject  with  pleasantry,  and  with  a  moderate  ilcgree  of 
dignity:  the  author  puts  not  on  a  ma-k  like  Boileau, 
nor  professes  to  make  us  i.mgh  like  T-issoni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  species  of  writing,  less  strained 
than  iho-e  mentioned;  and  is  pleas mt  or  ludicrous 
without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim  ;  giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule,  where  it  naturally  arises  frvim  a 
jiartlcular  character,  such  as  tliat  of  Sir  Plume.  Addi¬ 
son’s  Spectator  *,  upon  the  exercise  of  the  plan,  is  ex-  *  No.  102. 
tremcly  gay  and  ludicrous,  resembling  in  it=  su  >ject  the 
Rape  of  '  the  Lock. 

There  remains  to  show,  by  examples,  the  manner  of 
treating  subjects  so  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  appear¬ 
ance. 

II  ne  dit  jamais,  je  voiis  donne,  mais,  jc  vous  prete  le 
bon  jour.  Moliere. 

Orleans.  I  know  liim  to  be  valiant. 

Constable.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him  bet* 
ter  than  you. 

Orleans.  What’s  he  ? 

Constable.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said, 
he  car’d  not  who  knew  it.  Henry  V.  Shakespeare. 

He  never  broke  any  man’s  head  but  his  own,  and 
that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was  drunk.  Ibid. 

Millamonl.  Sententious  Mirabel  !  prithee  don’t  look 
with  that  violent  and  inflexible  wise  face,  like  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  child  in  an  old  tapestry-hanging. 

Way  oj  the  World. 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  dog 
at  a  feast,  whose  thoughts  and  stomach  are  wholly  set 
upon  wh  it  the  guests  fling  away,  and  consequently  is 
apt  to  snarl  most  when  there  are  the  fewest  bones. 

Tale  of  a  2'ub. 

In  the  following  instances,  the  ridicule  arises  from 
absurd  conceptions  in  the  persons  introiluccd. 

Mascarille.  Te  souvient-il,  vicornte,  de  cette  demi¬ 
lune,  que  nous  emporlames  sur  Ics  eiiemis  au  siege  d’A- 
fras  ? 

Jodelct.  Que  veux-tu  dire  avecta  derai-lune  !  e’etoit 
bien  urie  luue  toute  eiitiere. 

Moliere,  les  Precicuses  Ridicules,  sc.  11. 

Slender.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page ;  and  she’s  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page. 


flidicule. 
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Poge.  Upan  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong — 

Slander,  What  need  you  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman’s  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  liad  him.  Merry  fVives  of  Windsor. 

Valentine.  Your  blessing.  Sir. 

Sir  Sampson.  You’ve  had  it  already.  Sir  ;  I  think  I 
sent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thousand  pounds ;  a 
great  deal  of  money,  brother  Foresight. 

Foresight.  Ay,  indeed.  Sir  Sampson,  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
with  it.  Love  for  Love,  act  ii  sc.  7 

Millament.  I  nauseate  walking  ;  'tis  a  country  diver¬ 
sion  •  I  lothe  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  relates 
to  it. 

Sir  WHfiiH.  Indeed,  hah  !  look  ye,  look  ye,  you  do  ! 

nay,  'tis  like  you  may - here  are  choice  of  pastimes 

here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like ;  that  must  b«  con¬ 
fess’d,  indeed. 

Millament.  Ah  I’etourdie  !  I  hate  the  tow-n  too. 

Sir  IVilfiill.  Dear  heart,  that’s  much - hah  !  that 

you  should  hate  ’em  both  !  hah !  'tis  like  you  may  ; 
there  are  some  eannot  relish  the  town,  and  others  c;m’t 

away  with  the  country - ’tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

these.  Cousin.  Way  of  the  World,  act  iv.  sc.  4. 

Lord  Froth.  I  assure  you.  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no¬ 
body’s  je>t3  but  ray  own,  or  a  lady’s  :  I  assure  you.  Sir 
Paul. 

Brisk.  How  ?  how,  mj’  Lord  >  w  hat,  affront  my  wit  ? 

Let  me  perish,  do  I  never  say  any  thing  worthy  to  be 
laugh’d  at  ? 

Lord  Froth.  O  foy,  don’t  misapprehend  me,  I  don’t 
say  so,  for  I  often  smile  at  your  conceptions.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  qu.ality  than  to 
laugh  ;  ’tis  such  a  vulgar  expression  of  the  passions  ! 
every  body  can  laugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at  the 
jest  of  an  inferior  person,  or  when  any  body  else  of  the 
same  quality  does  not  laugh  with  oire  ;  ridiculous  !  To 
be  pleas’d  with  what  pleases  the  crowd  !  Now,  when  I 
laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer,  act  i.  sc.  4. 

So  sharp-sighted  is  pride  in  blemishes,  and  so  willing 
to  be  gratified,  that  it  takes  up  with  the  very  sUghtc.st 
improprieties :  such  as  a  blunder  by  a  foreigner  in 
.speaking  our  language,  especially  if  the  blunder  can 
bear  a  sense  that  reflects  on  the  speaker  : 

Quickly.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  W’cat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  rhall  come  in  my  closet. 

Merry  (fives  <f  Jfuidsor, 

I.ove  speeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following 
passage : 

Quoth  he.  My  faith  as  adamantine, 

As  drains  of  destiny.  I'll  maintain  ; 

'I’rue  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 

Ur  oracle  from  heart  of  oak  ; 

And  if  you’ll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 

Now  in  close  hugger-mugger  pent. 

And  shine  upon  me  but  benignly. 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigsney. 

The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part 
3  Iran  love,  or  you,  shake  off  my  heart ; 
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The  sun,  tliat  shall  no  more  dispense 
His  own,  but  your  bright  influence: 

I  II  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees. 

With  true  love  notes  and  flourishes ; 

'rhat  shall  infuse  eternal  spring. 

And  everlasting  flourishing  : 

Drink  eveiy  letter  on’t  in  stum. 

And  make  it  brisk  champaigne  become. 

Where’er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  violet ; 

All  spices,  perfumes,  and  sweet  powders 
Shall  borrow  from  your  breath  their  odours  , 
Nature  her  charter  shall  renew 
And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

'fhe  world  depend  upon  your  eye. 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only'  our  loves  shall  still  survive. 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive ; 

And,  like  to  herald  moons,  remain 
All  crescents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  1 . 

Those  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  united  with  a  taste  for  delicate  and  refined  beau¬ 
ties,  are  quick-sighted  in  improprieties  ;  and  these  tliey 
eagerly  grasp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  j)ropeii- 
sity.  Persons  galled  arc  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri¬ 
dicule  is  improper  for  grave  subjects.  Subjects  re.ally' 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  against  them,  that,  when  called  in  question  whe¬ 
ther  a  ceitaiii  subject  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  means  of  determining  the  controversy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  question,  \Miether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
test  of  truth. 

On  one  side,  it  is  observed,  that  the  objects  of  ridi-* 
cule  are  falsehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi¬ 
tude  of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  the  cfljject  f)f  every  exci¬ 
ted  passion  must  be  examined  by  reason,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper  ;  so  ridi¬ 
cule  must  .'vjjparently  at  least,  establish  thetrutli  of  the 
improprieties  designed  to  cxcitctlie  passion ot contempt. 
Hence  it  comes  in  to  the  aid -of  argument  and  reason, 
when  its  impressions  on  the  iraaginadon  arc  consistmt 
with  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  w  hen  it  strikes  die  fancy 
and  affections  with  fictitious  images,  it  becomea  the  in¬ 
strument  of  deceit.  But  however  ridicule  may  impre^.s 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falsehood  in  the  iuu- 
gination,  yet  still  reason  remains  the  supreme  judge  : 
and  thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  test  or  touch¬ 
stone  of  trutli  and  falsehood. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is  not 
a  subject  of  reasoning,  but  ot  sense  or  taste  ;  (see  and 
compare  the  articles  Kisiule  and  Co.noul'ity.)  Stating 
the  question,  then,  in  more  accuMte  U*nn."i,  Whtilur 
the  sense  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teal  forilistingul>hing 
ridiculous  objects  from  what  are  not  so  .>  they  proceed 
thus  :  No  jicrson  doubts  that  our  seii^e  of  beauty  is  th  • 
true  test  of  what  is  beautiful ;  and  our  .»eu*c  uf  grav- 
tleur,  of  w  hat  is  great  or  sublime,  it  is  more  douLltul 
whetlier  our  senee  of  ridicule  be  the  true  le^t  ot  winl 
is  ridiculous?  It  is  not  only  die  true  tot,  l>ul  in*lei*l 
the  only  test ;  for  lliis  subject  coiucs  not.  more  disn 
beauty  or  grandeur,  under  die  province  of  rcas  ai.  1 1 
any  subject,  by  the  influence  of  tasbiou  or  custom,  lu' 
acquired  a  degree  ot*  vcnent  oii  to  which  natural.;. 
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Eidicule,  it  is  not  entitlffl,  what  are  the  pioper  means  for  wipin<r 
^  a'  tiflc’  il  Colouring  and  displaying  the  suhj  ct  in 

t'  ue  lig’  t  ?  V  mail  of  true  taste  sees  the  su'jeet 
without  the  disgui  e  ;  but  if  he  hesitate,  bt  him  apply 
the  rest  of  vi-iicu’e,  which  separates  it  from  its  art'ficial 
connections,  ani!  exposes  it  naked  wi.h  a'l  its  native  im- 
jiropr  eties. — Tint  it  is  urged,  that  the  gravest  and  most 
se.  ious  maf  ers  mav  be  set  in  a  ridiculous  light.  FI  ird- 
]y  so  ;  foe  where  an  object  is  ne  ther  risib’e  nor  impro¬ 
per,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to  an  attack  fi'om 
ridicule 

RIDING,  in  general,  si^nifiesthe  being  carried  along 
on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horesback.  See  FIorsemanship. 

Riding,  in  Medicine.  Dnri  g  this  exercise  all  the 
viscera  a-e  shaken,  and  pressed  against  each  other  ; ;  tthe 
same  time  the  pure  air  acts  with  a  treater  face  on  the 
lungs.  Weakly  persons,  or  those  who  e  stomachs  are 
infirm,  should,  how'cver,  be  cautious  of  riding  before 
their  meals  are  somewhat  digested. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  state  of  a  ship’s  being 
retained  in  a  particul  r  station,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
cables  with  the'r  ancho'S,  which  are  for  this  purpose 
sunk  into  the  b.  ttom  of  the  sea,  &c.  in  order  to  prevent 
the  vessel  Irani  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
nr  ciirrtnt. — A  rope  is  sud  to  tide,  when  one  of  the 
turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capsFrn  or  wind¬ 
lass  lies  over  another,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  operation  of 
heal  ing. 

HwjSG  Alhti'arl,  the  position  of  a  ship  wliich  lies 
•across  the  di'^ectinn  of  the  wind  and  ti  de,  when  the  for¬ 
mer  is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  her  from  fdling  into  the 
current  of  the  F.ttcr. 

liiDiso  beftveen  the  Wind  and  Tide,  the  situation  of 
a  vessel  at  andior,  when  the  w  ind  and  tide  act  iqion  In  r 
in  direct  opposition,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the 
effort  of  each  other  upon  her  huil :  so  tliat  she  is  in  a 
inanner  balanced  between  tlieir  recijirocal  force,  and 
rides  witfunit  the  least  'train  on  her  caliles.  When  a 
ship  dees  not  labour  he  ivily,  or  fed  agreat  strain  when 
anchored  in  an  open  roadorbay,  .she  is  said  toridecasy. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  pitches  violcn'ly  into  the 
fcca.  so  as  to  strain  her  cai'ks,  masts,  or  hull,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  riding  hard,  and  tlie  ves  ei  is  lei'hitd  a  bad  roadcr. 
A  stiip  is  r .  rely  said  ’o  ride  when  she  is  fastened  at 
both  the  ends,  as  in  a  barb:  nr  or  river  ;  that  situation 
being  c-iuprcheniied  in  the  art  cle  Mooring. 

Riding,  a  -i  strict  vi'ite  1  by  an  officer.  — Yorksliire 
is  d:vi  ed  into  iliree  ridings,  viz.  the  east,  west,  an<l 
north  ridings  In  all  inuictme  ts  in  that  county,  both 
the  town  and  ridinir  must  be  expressed. 

Observa-  Riding,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  susceptible 
^^(jihrii  ein.ielh.shment.  See  Oardemng. 

Gardenin'^,  A  tiding  though  in  extent  differing  so  widely  from 
p.  227,  &c.  a  ga  de ’,  yet  agwes  v  itn  it  in  many  particulars:  for, 

)  exclu'ive  of  that  ci/inmunity  of -haractei-  wbic'i  le^ults 
Decorations  from  their  bem^rbo  h  improvements,  and  botJi  destined 
of  a  ridiiii;.  iq  p  easflre,  a  ifiser  le'ati.  n  arists  from  the  pinperty 
of  a  rid  ng,  lo  extend  Ih.  idea  of  a  seat,  and  apjiropriatc 
a  •'Imlf  country  to  die  mnision;  (or  which  purpose  it 
rnu't  'edlst  nguish-d  fr  inconiino  i  ro.i(F,aiul  themarks 
of  dist'nc’io'i  must  he  bo  r.wed  fiom  a  garden.  Tlio.sc 
wliiih  n  f.rni  o  a  perk  c.ni  tupjiiy  are  fan,.,  anfl  few  ; 
but  wiienevtr  ci  cniri-t-  '.ces  oelot  giog  ,o  a  gaideii  oc¬ 
cur,  tliey  arc  unrat:diate)y  received  as  evidence  of  tlie 


domain.  The  spee’es  of  the  frees  will  eilcn  be  chci- 
sive  ;  plantations  of  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  shies  of 
the  way,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  ti  e  view,  derc  te  the 
i  eighbourhood  of  a  seat :  even  limes  and  horse  chesne.ts 
are  n.  t  indifferent  ;f()r  they  have  always  been  ficque' t 
in  improvements,  a’ d  r;  re  in  the  ord  imry  scenes  of  cul¬ 
tivated  nature.  If  the  rding  be  carried  (bn  ugh  a  word, 
the  shrubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their  fragrance 
have  I'een  transplanted  from  the  country  into  gardens, 
such  as  the  sweet-briar,  the  viburnum,  the  eiionymus, 
and  the  woodbine,  s’  oiild  be  encouraged  in  the  under¬ 
wood  ;  and  to  these  may  1  e  added  several  which  are 
s’ill  peculiar  to  shrul-benes,  but  which  might  c.nsily  be 
trans'eried  to  the  wildest  coverts,  and  would  require 
no  further  care. 

Where  tlie  species  arc  not,  the  disposition  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  design  is  a  mai\-  of 
improvement.  A  few  trees  standing  out  from  a  hedge¬ 
row,  raise  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rusticity  : 
and  sti’l  more  may  be  done  b\"  clumps  in  a  field  ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  close  lane  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  w  ith  pl.artatiors  in  all  the  littV  vacant  sp'  crs  : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  snot  (whether  it 
be  a  w  (>od,  a  fieri  or  a  lar  e),  if  prc  perly  selected,  and 
those  only  Ffc  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  effect; 
though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  m  -y  be  found  in  na¬ 
ture,  yet  many  of  tJiem  are  seldom  seen  together,  and 
never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  de'ign. 

Another  symptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
tlie  riding  he  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  w  ond,  s  me  distingui-hing  circumstance  lie  provided 
fur  every  bend  :  or  when,  carrit d  over  an  open  exp  ’- 
siire,  it  winds  to  several  points  of  view;  if  this  be  the 
conduct  ti  r  (iighmr,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amuse 
tlie  length  of  the  w.  y  :  variety  of  ground  is  al-o  a  cha- 
rncteriatic  of  a  riding,  when  it  seems  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  choxe ;  a  d  pleasure  being  the  pinvuit,  the 
changes  of  tlic  scene  both  compensate  and  account  for 
the  circuity, 

Fuit  a  part  undistinguished  from  a  common  road,  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrast 
alone  be  sometimes  agreeable;  and  there  are  beauties 
fiaquent  in  the  high-way,  and  a'most  peculiar  to  it, 
which  may  be  very  acceptable  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane 
is  alway  s  delightful  ;  a  p.^ss  ige  W’inding  between  thick¬ 
ets  of  br  .ml.les  and  briars,  s.imcfiin  s  with,  and  some¬ 
times  without  a  little  sjiring-w'ood  rising  amongst  them, 
oi  a  cut  in  a  ooiitiiuu'd  swciji  tlirough  the  furze  of  ;i 
down  or  ihe  fern  of  a  Iieath,  is  generally  pie.  -sant.  Nor 
will  the  character  be  absolutely  lost  in  the  interruption, 
it  will  soon  be  resumed,  and  never  forgot'en  ;  when  it 
has  been  once  str.uigly  inqiressed,  very  slight  means 
will  pie.'-erve  the  idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  way 
when  the  way  is  all  iioturally  pleasant,  but  especially 
if  It  be  a  conimiinicatiou  between  several  .pots,  whicit 
in  eliarai  ter  are  raised  above  the  rest  ot  the  country; 

A  fi.ne  open  grove  is  unusual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden  ;  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  disposition  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  acc*idcnt,  and  it  seems  to  re- 
(juire  a  degree  of  prc'erv  iliou  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
liusbandry.  .A  nrat  ivling  on  the  edge  of  a  steep 
wliicli  command;  a  pro'pcct,  aioiic  ilistingiiishes  that 
Irjiii  otlicr  points  of  view.  A  building  is  slid  more 
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Rid'.ag.  stvoujjly  cl)aratteris.fic:  it  may  l>e  only  oniampntal,  or 
it  mav  be  accommodated  to  the  recaption  of  company; 
for  though  a  place  to  alight  at  interin.ipts  tlie  range 
of  a  ridinp-,  yet,  as  the  object  of  an  airing,  it  may 
often  be  acceptable  A  small  spot  which  may  be  kept 
by  the  labour  of  one  man,  inclosed  from  the  fi(  Ids, 
and  converted  into  a  shrubbery  or  any  other  scene  of  a 
garden,  will  sometimes  be  a  pleisant  end  to  a  short 
excursion  from  home :  nothing  so  effectually  extends 
the  idea  of  a  seat  to  a  distance  ;  and  not  being  constant¬ 
ly  visited,  it  will  always  retain  the  chsurms  of  novelty 
and  variety. 

$  When  a  riding  is  carried  along  a  high  road,  a  kind 

Of  a  vU-  of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there, 
tag®-  l)y  planting  on  both  sides  trees  equiflistant  from  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  :  I’egularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mansion.  A  village 
therefore  seems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  of  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues  :  o»her  formal  plantations  about 
it,  and  still  more  trivial  circumstances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  sometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  such  an  effect ;  but  even  without  rai?ing 
^  this  idea,  if  the  village  beycmarkable  for  its  beiuty,  or 

only  for  its  singulaiit}-, a  passage  through  it  may  bean 
agreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  same  ground  which  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  seems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  tlie  site  of 
,  a  village  ;  the  buildings  and  other  circumstances  mark 

and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  strengthen  this  ap¬ 
pearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep,  and  some  winding  steps  of  unhewn  stone  lead  up 
to  the  door  ;  another  in  a  hullow’,  with  all  its  little  ap¬ 
purtenances  hanging  above  it.  Tlie  position  of  a  few 
trees  will  sometimes  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  afoot- 
bridge  here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
sides  of  a  narrow  dip,  w  ill  atld  to  the  character  ;  and  if 
there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conducted  so  as  greatly 
to  improve  it. 

A  village  which  has  not  these  advantages  of  ground, 
may  however  be  be-iutifiil ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houses 
are  filled  witli  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  aie  in¬ 
troduced  upon  etlur  occasions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  picturesque  object.  Even 
the  cottages  mav  be  neat  and  sometimes  grouped 
with  thickets.  If  the  place  be  watered  by  a  stream, 
the  crossings  may  be  in  a  variety  of  pleasitig  designs ; 
and  if  a  spring  rise,  or  only  a  well  for  common  use  be 
sunk  by  the  siile  ol  the  way,  a  li  tie  coveritig  over  it 
may  be  contrived  which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  simple 
and  pretty. 

'I'here  are  few  villages  which  may  not  easily  be  ren¬ 
dered  agreeable.  small  alteration  in  a  hou-e  w-ill 
sometimes  occasion  a  greet  difference  in  the  appearance. 
]By  the  litlp  of  a  few  trifling  ])Lntations,  the  objects 
which  have  a  good  effe.  t  may  be  shown  to  advant  ige, 
those  which  Iiave  not  may  be  concealed,  and  such  jis  are 
similar  be  disguised.  And  any  ferm  which  otlends  the 
eye,  whether  ni'  giou'  d,  of  trees,  or  of  buildings,  may 
sometime-  be  lire  ken  by  thi’  slightest  crcum-tanccs,  hy 
an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a  bencfi.  Variety  and 
beauty  in  such  a  subject,  are  lather  the  effects  of  alteit- 
tiori  than  txpence. 

Hut  if  the  pt  ssace  through  the  village  cannot  he 
plea'-ant ;  i'  the  buildings  are  all  alike,  or  stand  in  uu- 
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meaning  rows  and  similar  situations  ;  if  the  pfrr  i*  fur-  f**'  =  ^ 
nishes  no  opportunities  to  contra.^t  the  fcrins  of  tiv  ell- 
ings  with  those  of  out-houses  ;  to  inlrodcce  trie-  aiid  ^ 
thickets;  to  interpose  fields  and  ine.adows;  to  mix  farm-  *^**'.,‘^* 
with  cottages  ;  and  to  place  the  seven!  objects  in  rlif-  ,^,''*'.'.1,"^ 
ferent  positions  :  yet  on  the  outside  even  of'  such  a  vi‘-  fg, 
lage  there  is  certainly  room  for  wood  ;  and  hv  that  iu  «  mluig- 
alone  the  whole  mav  be  grouped  into  a  mass  whiih 
sliall  be  agreeable  w  hen  skirted  by  a  riding  ;  and  still 
more  so  when  seen  from  a  distance.  'I’lie  separate  farms 
in  the  fields,  also,  by  planting  some  trees  about  them, 
or  perhaps  only  by  manaL'ing  those  alre.idy  on  the  spot, 
may  be  made  very  interc-ting  objects ;  or  if  a  new-  one 
i-i  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  consulted  in  the  form  of 
the  house,  and  the  disposi'ion  of  its  appurtenances. 
Sometimes  a  character  not  their  own,  as  the  ‘oral  1  iice 
of  a  castle  or  an  abbey,  may  he  given  to  them  ;  they 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  consideration,  w  hich 
they  cannot  otherwise  be  entitled  to:  and  objects  to 
imjrrove  the  views  are  so  impor'ant  to  a  riding,  that 
buildings  must  sometimes  be  erected  (or  that  purpose 
only:  but  they  .'•hould  be  such  as  by  an  actu  d  effect 
adorn  or  dignify  the  scene  ;  not  those  little  >bght  d-*- 
ceptions  which  are  too  well  known  to  sucx’ecd,  and 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail :  for  though  a  fallacy  some¬ 
times  contributes  to  support  a  character,  or  suggests 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itself  it  may  l>e  no  im¬ 
provement  of  a  scene  ;  and  a  bit  of  turret,  the  tin  joI  a 
spire,  and  the  other  ord-nary  subjects  of  thc.-e  frivo¬ 
lous  attempts,  are  so  insignificant  as  objects,  th  t  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  real  or  fictitious  is  aln.ost  a  matter  of  iu- 
difTerence.  4 

1  lie  same  means  by  which  the  pro.«pects  from  «or«car.!«i. 

riding  are  improved,  may  be  a|>})lic*d  to  those  from  limiUr  in 

a  garden  ;  though  they  are  not  essentia!  to  its  clfrac- 
®  \  11  to  A  naii*z* 

ter,  they  are  important  to  its  beauty;  end  m  I  crewr 

they  abound,  the  extent  only  o!  the  rante  which  cnin- 
inands  tliem,  determines  whether  they  sltall  l>e  se«n 
from  a  riding  or  a  garden.  If  they  belnug  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  that  as-umes  in  some  degree  tlic  pred  mioatit  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  former,  and  the  two  characters  appn  m  h 
very  near  to  each  ether :  hut  sttll  cucli  h  s  it-  jnculiari- 
ties.  IVogresj  is  a  prevailii  g  idea  in  a  riding  ;  .uul  t'  o 
pleasantnes-  ot  thew  ay  is,  tlierctore,  a  principal  coii»i'l«  . 
ration  ;  hut  particul.-ir  fp«  t-i  are  more  atteiideiJ  to  in  a 
garden  ;  and  to  them  the  coniinui  iia'ions  ought  to  be 
subordinate;  their  dirctlinn  must  be  ye.-.craliy  aid  in - 
modated,  their  beauties  sometimes  sacrifieed,  to  the 
situation  and  tbe  ch.aructer  of  tlie  -ceiie’'  they  lead  to . 
an  advantageous  approach  to  ihc.-e  imi-l  be  preleireil  to 
an  agreeable  line  lor  the  w  .  Ik  ;  and  the  lireiiinstat  «a  * 
w  hich  miglit  oiherw-i.-e  become  it  arc  luisplaccil,  it  they 
antieijiate  tlie  openings;  it  should  n  nirtin.rs  l*c  C'-n- 
trasted  to  them  ;  be  n  tired  a-.'d  cLiik  it  they  aic  sp'cu- 
did  or  gay,  and  simple  it  tluy  are  rich  y  •donitil  At 
other  times  it  may  burst  um  xpectialiy  t  ut  ujH'n  them  ; 
not  on  account  of  the  'iirjiri-e  w  liivh  can  hwve  its  clTsil 
only  once ;  but  the  impressions  are  stronger  by  l>cing 
sudden  ;  and  tlie  contrast  is  enfo  cixl  by  Uic  quiiLi 
of  the  transition. 

In  a  riding,  the  scene-  ate  only  the  airu*rn.rnts  o4 
the  way,  thn-ugh  wliich  it  proevrd-  wnhout  stopping  • 
ill  a  gaiden  they  are  princi|sil  ;  and  the  ‘ul>ordirWi.  ii 
of  the  walk  lais  s  their  import.-m  C.  I  vr-y  art.  the  c- 
(ore,  should  be  txcrUd  to  in«kc  them  leiu  i«rU  ot  tf*o 
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place.  Distant  prospects  cannot  be  so ;  and  the  alie¬ 
nation  does  not  offend  us ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it ; 
the  extent  forbids  every  thought  of  a  closer  connection  ; 
and  if  a  continuation  be  preserved  between  them  and 
the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  satisfied.  But 
home-views  suggest  other  ideas  ;  they  appear  to  be  with¬ 
in  our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  prospect, 
and  we  can  perceive  that  the  spots  are  delightful ;  but 
we  wish  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them. 


mon  to  rocks ;  but  no  ruin  of  any  single  structure  w'as 
ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city;  and  other  smaller  heaps  scattered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  former  ex¬ 
tent,  and  strengthen  the  similitude.  It  stretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  forest  of  Dean  ;  the 
face  of  it  is  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  but 
not  rugged :  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not  craggy  ; 
and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered  with  thick- 
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Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a  et,  slopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in  one  part  is 
disappointment;  and  when  the  scenes  begin  beyond  the  ’  ...  . 

opening,  the  consequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ;  no¬ 
thing  within  it  engages  our  notice  :  it  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  which  does  not 
belong  to  it ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri¬ 
ding,  which  is  but  a  passage,  is  very  disadvantageous 
to  such  a  residence  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  such  an 
idea,  the  points  of  view  should  be  made  important ; 
the  objects  within  be  appendages  to  those  without ;  the 
separations  be  removed  or  concealed ;  and  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  spots  which  are 
contiguous-  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
is  then  carried  beyond  the  scenes  which  are  thus  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it ;  and  the  wide  circuit  in  which  they  lie, 
and  the  different  positions  in  which  they  may  be  shown, 
afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in 
any  garden,  the  scenery  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in¬ 
closure. 

Persfield  (a)  is  not  a  large  place  ;  the  park  con¬ 
tains  about  300  acres ;  and  the  hou^e  stands  in  the  midst 
of  it.  On  the  side  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  of 
the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 
nothing  there  is  great.  On  the  other  side,  a  beautiful 
lawn  falls  precipitately  everyway  into  a  deep  vale  which 
shelves  down  the  middle ;  the  declivities  are  diversified 
with  clumps  and  with  groves ;  and  a  number  of  large 
trees  straggle  along  the  bottom.  This  law  n  is  encom¬ 
passed  with  wood  ;  and  through  the  wood  are  walks, 
which  open  beyontl  it  upon  those  romantic  scenes  which 
surround  the  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers- 
field.  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood ; 
the  river  is  of  a  dirty  colour;  but  the  shape  of  its 
course  is  very  various,  winding  fir^t  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  then  proceeding  in  a  large  sweep  to  thetown 
of  Chepstowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The  banks 
are  high  bills  :  in  different  places  steep,  bulging  out,  or 
hollow  on  the  sides  ;  rounded,  flattened,  or  irregular  at 
top;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken  by  rocks. 

They  are  sometimes  seen  in  front ;  sometimes  in  per¬ 
spective;  falling  back  for  the  passage,  or  closing  behind 
the  bend  of  the  river ;  appearing  to  meet,  rising  above 
or  shooting  out  beyond  one  another.  1  he  wood  which 
incloses  the  lawn  crowns  an  extensive  range  of  these 
hills,  which  overlook  all  those  on  the  opposite  shore, 
with  the  country  which  appears  above  or  between  them  ; 
and  winding  themselves  as  the  river  wind^,  their  sides, 
all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  alternately  exhibited ;  and  the 
point  of  view  in  one  spot  becomes  an  object  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  tlie  principal  feature  is  a  continued 
rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed  upon  a  height.  To  resemble  ruins  is  cem- 


abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  a  different 
hue,  and  in  a  different  direction.  From  the  grotto  it 
Bcems  to  rise  immediately  over  a  thick  w’ood,  which  ex¬ 
tends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of  view,  across  the 
valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows,  and  up  the  op¬ 
posite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  continues  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  :  from  another  seat 
it  is  seen  by  itself  without  even  its  base ;  it  faces  another, 
with  all  its  appendages  about  it ;  and  sometimes  the 
sight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted  bytree^,  beyond  which, 
at  a  distance,  its  long  line  continues  on  through  all  the 
openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  object  is  the  castle  of  Chepstowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent ;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
of  a  peiqiendicular  rock,  and  so  immediately  rivetted  in¬ 
to  it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  doAvn  to 
the  river  seenis  but  one  precipice  :  the  same  ivy  which 
overspreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clusters 
among  the  fragments  ot  the  other ;  many  towers,  much 
of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  are  stand¬ 
ing.  Close  to  it  is  a  most  romantic  w'ooden  I  ridge, 
very  ancient,  very  grotesque,  at  an  extraordinary  height 
above  the  river,  and  seeming  to  abut  against  the  ruins 
at  one  end,  and  some  rocky  hills  at  the  other.  The 
castle  is  so  near  to  the  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 
circumstances  in  it  may  be  discerned  ;  from  other  spots 
more  distant  even  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  shrubbery 
on  the  side  cf  the  lawn,  it  is  distinctly  visible,  and  al¬ 
ways  beautiful,  wliether  it  is  seen  alone,  or  with  the 
bridge,  with  the  town,  with  more  or  with  less  of  the 
rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
to  its  junction  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn.  A  long 
sweep  of  that  river  also,  its  red  cliffs,  and  the  fine  rising 
country  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Gloucester,  ge¬ 
nerally  terminate  the  prospect. 

Most  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks  ; 
some  are  intermixed  with  hanging  woods,  and  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  within  them,  and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  separated  by  trees.  In 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  succession  of  them  is  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  perspective,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth ;  and  some¬ 
times  they  stand  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills;  at 
otlier  times  down  as  low  as  the  river  ;  they  are  home- 
objects  in  one  spot,  and  appear  only  hi  the  back-ground 
of  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
scenes  of  Persfield  romantic ;  the  place  everywhere 
abounds  with  them  ;  they  cover  the  tops  of  tlie  hills  ; 
they  hang  on  the  steeps ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 
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(a)  The  seat  of  Mr  Morris,  near  Chepstowe,  in  Monmouthshire, 
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valleys-  In  oue  place  they  I’ront,  in  anotlicr  they  rise 
above,  in  another  they  sink  below  the  ])oint  of  view  ; 
they  are  seen  sometimes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  an(l 
darkening  as  tliey  recede  ;  and  sometimes  an  <;pening 
between  two  is  closed  by  a  third  at  a  distance  beyond 
them.  A  point,  called  the  Lovei  ’s  I  eap,  commands  a 
Continued  surface  of  the  thickest  foliage,  which  over¬ 
spreads  a  vast  hollow  inmiediately  underneath.  Below 
the  Chinese  seat  the  course  of  the  Wye  is  in  tlie  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe :  it  is  on  one  side  inclosed  by  a  semicircular 
hanging  wood ;  the  direct  steeps  of  a  table-hill  shut  it 
in  on  the  other ;  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval 
between  them :  in  the  midst  of  this  rude  scene  lies  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  least  in 
length,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  ;  near  the 
isthmus  the  ground  rises  considerably,  and  thence  de¬ 
scends  in  a  broken  surface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water’s 
edge  at  the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  in¬ 
to  corn  fields  and  pastures;  they  are  st])aratcd  by  hedge¬ 
rows,  coppices,  and  thickets  ;  open  clumps  and  single 
trees  stand  out  in  the  meadows ;  and  houses  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  scattered 
amongst  them :  nature  so  cultivated,  surrounded  by 
nature  so  wild,  compose  a  most  lovely  landscape  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  communications  between  these  several  points  are 
generally  by  close  walks ;  but  the  covert  ends  near  tlie 
Chinese  seat;  and  a  path  is  afterwards  conductedthrough 
the  upper  park  to  a  rustic  temple,  which  overlooks  on 
one  side  some  of  the  romantic  views  which  have  been 
described,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated  h  lb  and  val¬ 
leys  of  Monmouthshire.  To  the  rude  and  magnificent 
scenes  of  nature  how  succeeds  a  pleasant,  fertile,  and 
beautiiul  country,  divided  into  inclosures,  not  covered 
•with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  precipices,  but 
only  varied  by  easy  swells  and  gentle  declivities.  Yet 
the  prospect  is  not  tame;  the  hills  in  it  are  high  ;  and 
it  is  bounded  by  a  vast  sweep  of  the  Severn,  which  is 
here  visible  for  many  miles  together,  and  receives  in 
its  course  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From  the  tenifile  a  road  leads  to  the  Windcliff,  an 
eminence  much  above  the  re^t,  and  commanding  the 
whole  in  one  view.  The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
hill ;  the  peninsula  lies  just  below  ;  the  deeji  bosom  of 
the  sanicircular  hanging  wood  is  full  in  sight ;  over 
part  of  it  tlie  great  rock  appears;  all  its  base,  .all  its 
accompaniments,  are  seen  ;  the  country  immediately 
beyond  it  is  full  of  lovely  liillocks ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  tlie  counties  of  Somerset  and  (iloiicester  rise 
in  the  horizon.  Tlie  Severn  seems  to  be,  as  it  really  is, 
above  Chepstowe.  three  or  four  miles  wide ;  l>elow  the 
town  it  spreads  almo-t  to  a  sea;  the  county  ot  .Mon¬ 
mouth  is  there  the  hither  '■bore,  and  between  its  beau¬ 
tiful  hills  appear  at  a  great  distance  tlie  mountains  ot 
Brecknock  and  (ilamorganshire.  In  exttiit,  in  varie¬ 
ty,  and  grandeur,  lew  prospects  are  equal  to  this  It 
comprehends  all  the  noble  scenes  of  Ptrsfield,  encom¬ 
passed  by  some  ef  the  finest  country  in  Britain.  See 
Gardening. 

UIDl.EY,  NTciiolas,  bishop  of  London,  .and  a 
martyr  to  tlic  Reformation,  was  descended  ut  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  ifith  century, 
at  Wdmo  its  wick  in  NorlhuinlKTlaiid.  I'roin  the  gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  he  was  sent  to 
Pembroke-liall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1518,  where 
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he  was  supported  liy  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Ridley,  fcl- 
low  of  Queen’s  college.  In  1522  lie  took  hi-  first  de¬ 
gree  in  arts  ;  tv»o  years  a'ter,  was  ehcle.l  fellow  ;  and, 
in  152.5,  he  commenced  nuister  of  arts.  In  1527,  lia- 
ving  taken  orders,  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  for  far  her 
improvement,  to  the  Sarbonne  at  Paris ;  from  thetue 
lie  went  to  Louvain,  and  continuetl  abroad  lill  the  year 
1 .529.  On  his  return  to  C.mibridge,  he  was  chosen  uu- 
der-treasurer  of  the  university  ;  and,  in  1533,  was  dteu 
ed  senior  proctor.  He  afterwards  procieded  bachelor 
of  divinity,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  of  the  university, 
orator,  and  magisler  glomerice.  At  this  lime  he  was 
much  admired  as  a  preacher  and  disputant.  I  le  lost  hi* 
kind  uncle  in  1536 ;  but  was  soon  after  patronized  by 
Dr  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him 
his  domestic  chaplain,  and  pre  sealed  him  to  the  vicarage 
of  Herne  in  East  Kent ;  m  here,  we  are  lohl,  lie  pre  ich- 
ed  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation.  In  1540,  h.iving 
comtnencid  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was  made  king’scliap- 
laiii ;  and  in  the  same  your,  w.as  clicted  master  of  his 
college  in  Canihriilge.  .S-ion  after,  Itidloy  was  collated* 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  C:iiitcrbury  ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  accused  in  the  bishop’s  court,  at 
the  insti.;a‘.ion  of  Bishop  Gardiner  of  preacliing  agaimt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Six  .Ai  tides.  1  lie  matter  being  refer¬ 
red  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1515,  he  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  U'es’. minster  abbey  ;  in  1517  was 
presented,  by  the  fellows  of  Peinbrokc-liall,  to  the  li\- 
ing  of  Soham,  to  the  diccese  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  same 
year  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rucliester.  In  1550  lie 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London  ;  in  wliich  year  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  e.xaminiug  Bis'.iop  Gar¬ 
diner,  and  concurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  tlie  year 
1 552,  our  prelate  i  eturning  from  Cambridge,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  himself, paid  a  visit  to  the  Princess, afterwards 
Queen  .Mary  ;  to  whom,  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  re¬ 
formation,  heexjiresscd  liim.-ielf  with  too  much  frectbin 
for  !»he  was  scarcely  sealed  on  the  throne  when  Ui  liev 
was  doomed  .a  victim  to  iier  revenge.  \Vitli  Cr-nimu  r 
and  Latimer  he  was  Imrnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  idt'i 
of  October  1555.  He  wrote,  1.  A  treatUe  concerning 
im.iges  in  churches.  2.  BricI  decl.ar.itiou  ol  the  L'lril  • 
Supper.  .3.  Certain  gouly  and  comfortable  c  >iiltrciict  ^ 
between  Bishop  Ridxy  an  J  .Mr  Hugh  L  itim*  r,  tluring 
tlicir  imprisomriciit.  4.  A  compari-oii  between  the  eon. 
fortable  doctrine  of  the  (io'>pcl  and  the  traditions  oi  tli- 
Pojiisli  religion  ;  and  other  woik'. 

Rini-EY,  Dr  Olosier,  w.as  of  the  same  family  wiili 
the  preceding.  He  wa.s  bom  at  sui,  in  the  year  17  '  . 
on  board  the  Gloucester  Ea-t  Jndiimiin,  iroin  whuii 
ci^eUln^tanee  lieoblaiuetl  li  sChti^fmi  name.  He  w  i.- 
cducated  at  W  incche'tcr  S'.’liool,  iiiid  .utvrwsrd^  o;>tj;ii- 
cd  a  fellowship  at  new  College,  O.xlord  Hr  |iai'l  hi' 
court  to  the  muses  at  an  early  p.rie  1.  .and  bi.d  ihr 
foiiiulalion  of  those  -o  iel  and  elegant  .u'quisition*  wlii.h 
afterwards  di>tinguidie  1  him  m»  »mii  eolly  a-  a  iivnu*, 
historian,  and  |)OCf.  During  a  \. nation  iii  17-".  hr 
joined  with  four  friend-  iu  e-omiK>  ing  a  ir.-  etly  i.s  icel 
-  The  Fruitless  Retlrcss’"  e.eli  mulrrtaking  an  a  t 
agreeably  to  a  pDn  which  they  hid  p  evinu-  y  e.necrt- 
ed.  It  was  olhereil  to  .Mr  Wilkes,  init  never  acte  I,  and 
is  still  in  manuwri,  t.  Dr  Ri  llcy  in  his  youth  w.i-  et- 
treinely  .itUched  to  llieatrical  iK-rlo  nia  lec-.  1  he  Re- 
flress,  and  another  cdicil  Jugnitlu,  were  ex  I’utrd  at 
Midhurslinbussex,  and  liir  acljr*  were  eh.i  'ly  die  geu- 
D  ’J  t  c.  -vr 
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tinmen  who  a  sisted  him  in  their  composition.  \Ve  ere 
informed  that  lie  played  Mark  Anthony,  Jaffier,  Ho¬ 
ratio,  and  Moneses,  with  very  ^reat  applause,  which 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  his  graceful  manner  of 
speaking  in  the  pulpit. 

During  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  only  the  small 
college  living  of  Westow  in  Norfolk,  and  that  of  Poplar 
in  Middlesex,  which  was  the  place  of  his  residence. 
His  college  added  to  these  some  years  after,  the  dona¬ 
tive  of  Romford  in  Essex,  which  left  him  little  or  no 
time  for  what  he  considererl  as  the  necessary-  studies  of 
his  profession.  Yet  in  this  situation  he  remained  in  the 
possession  of,  and  satisfied  wdth  domestic  felicity,  and 
enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  some  who  were 
equally  distinguished  for  worth  and  learning. 

The  eight  sermons  which  he  {U-eachedatLady  Mover’s 
Lecture  in  1740  and  174!,  were  given  to  the  public  in 
174-2.  In  the  year  1756  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Ire¬ 
land  as  first  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  but  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  of  it.  In  the  year  1763  he  published 
the  life  of  Bishop  Ridley,  in  4to,  by  subscription,  from 
the  profits  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  L.800 
in  the  public  funds.  In  the  concluding  part  of  his  life 
he  lost  both  his  sons,  who  w  ere  young  men  of  consi¬ 
derable  abilities.  The  elder,  called' James,  wis  author 
of  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  some  other  literary  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  his  brother  Thomas  was  sent  as  a  writer  to 
Madras  by  the  East  India  Company,  where  he  suddenly 
died  of  the  smallpox.  In  the  year  176,5,  Dr  Bidley 
published  his  review  of  Philips’s  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole; 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  controversy,  he 
was  presented,  in  1768,  by  Archbishop  Seeker  with  a 
rich  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury ; 
the  only  reward  he  received  from  the  great  during  a 
long  and  useful  life.  He  was  at  last  worn  out  with  in¬ 
firmities,  and  died  in  1771',  leaving  behind  him  a  wife 
and  four  daughteis.  By  his  elegant  epitajih,  written  by 
Bishop  Lowth,  we  are  informed  that  the  university  of 
Oxford,  for  his  merits,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  the  highest  literary  honour  which  that  learn¬ 
ed  body  has  to  bestow. 

RIENZI,  Nicholas  Gadrini  de,  one  of  the  most 
singular  characters  of  the  14th  century,  was  born  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  not  ceitainly  known  in  what  year.  His 
father,  as  some  affirm,  was  a  vintner,  but  a  miller  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  and  bis  mother  was  a  laundress,  ycttliey 
found  means  to  give  their  son  a  liberal  education  ;  and 
t.)a  fine  natural  understanding  he  added  uncommon  ap- 
plication.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and 
customs  of  nations  ;  and  had  a  vast  memory,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  retain  much  of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Livy,  the  two  Senecas,  and  in  particular  Ciesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries,  which  he  constantly  perused.  This  extensive 
erudition  proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  rise.  He 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  antiquarian,  from  tlie 
time  be  spent  among  the  inscriptions  which  are  to  be 
found  at  Rome,  and  these  inspired  him  with  exalted 
ideas  of  the  liberty,  the  grandeur,  and  justice  of  the  old 
Romans.  He  even  persuaded  himself,  r.nd  found  means 
to  persuade  others,  that  he  should  one  daybethe  restorer 
4)t  the  Roman  republic.  The  credulity  of  the  people 
Avas  powerfully  encouraged  and  strengthened  by  his  ad¬ 
vantageous  stature,  by  the  attractions  ofhiscoimtenance, 
and  by  that  air  of  consequence  whicli  he  could  assume 
Jit  pleasure.  The  joint  energy  of  all  these  prepossessing 


qualities  m.ade  a  deep  and  almost  indelible  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Nor  was  his  fame  merely  confined  to  the  vulvar,  for 
he  even  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  opinion  of 
many  distinguished  personages  belonging  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  Romans  cho^e  him  one  of  their  deputies 
to  Pope  Clement  VI.  then  at  Avignon,  the  purport  of 
whose  mission  was  to  persuade  his  holine-s,  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  capital  was  inimical  to  its  interest.  His 
commanding  eloquence  and  gay  conversation  charmed 
the  court  of  Avignon,  from  which  Rienza  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  tell  the  Pope,  that  the  great  men  of  Home  were 
pufilic  thieves,  robbers,  adulterers,  and  profligates,  by 
whose  example  the  most  horrid  crime.s  were  sanctioned. 
1  his  ill-timed  freedom  of  .-peech  made  Cardinal  Colon- 
na  his  enemy,  though  the  friend  of  genuine  merit,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  some  of  his  family  were  abused 
by  sucbatlmnderir.g  philijrpic.in  consequence  of  whicii 
Rienzi  w'as  disgraced,  and  tell  into  extreme  misery,  vexa¬ 
tion,  and  sickness,  which,  by  being  united  witli  iudi- 
geiice,  brought  him  to  an  hosjrital.  But  as  the  cardinal 
was  compassionate,  the  offender  was  a<>ain  brouabt  be¬ 
fore  the  Pope,  wlio  being  informed  that  Rienza  was  a 
good  man,  and  the  strenuous  advocate  of  equity  and 
justice,  gave  him  higher  proofs  of  his  esteem  and  con¬ 
fidence  than  before.  He  was  appointed  apostolic  no¬ 
tary,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  loaded  with  the  effect^ 
of  p.ipal  munificence. 

'I'he  functions  of  this  office  he  executed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  become  the  idol  of  the  jieople,  whose  af- 
feetions  he  laboured  to  secure  by  excl  iming  against  the 
vices  of  the  great,  rendering  them  as  odious  as  pos'ible, 
for  which  imjrrudcnt  liberties  he  was  dismissed  from  of¬ 
fice.  In  this  situation  of  his  affairs  he  endeavoured  lo 
kindle  and  keep  aliv'e  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  zeal 
for  their  ancient  liberties,  displaying  emblems  of  the  an¬ 
cient  grandeur  and  present  decline  of  the  city,  accom¬ 
panied  with  harangues  and  many  expressive  predictions. 
Such  an  intrepid,  and  at  the  same  time  extraordinary 
conduct,  made  some  regard  him  as  a  lunatic,  wliile 
otliers  hailed  him  as  their  guardian  and  deliverer.  When 
he  supposed  that  the  numliers  attached  to  his  interest 
were  sufficiently  strong,  he  called  them  together,  and 
gave  them  a  dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  the  city,  over¬ 
run  with  debaucheries,  which  their  governors  had  no 
capacity  either  to  correct  or  amend.  He  declared  that 
the  Pope  could,  even  at  the  rate  of  fourpence,  raise 
100,000  florins  by  firing,  an  equal  sum  by  salt,  and  as 
much  more  by  the  customs  and  other  duties,  insinuating 
that  he  did  not  seize  on  the  revenues  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  Holiness. 

This  artful  lie  so  powerfully  animated  his  hearers, 
that  they  signified  their  determination  to  secure  these 
treasures  for  whatever  purposes  might  be  most  conveni¬ 
ent,  and  that  to  his  will  they  would  cheerfully  devote 
themselves.  This  resolution  he  caused  them  confirm  by 
an  oath,  and  it  is  sairl  that  he  had  the  address  to  procure 
from  the  Pope’s  vicar  the  sanction  of  Ids  authority.  On 
the  20th  of  May  he  pretended  that  he  did  nothing  but 
in  consequence  of  the  particular  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  about  9  o’clock  he  came  out  of  the  church 
with  his  head  bare,  attended  by  the  Pope’s  vicir,  and 
about  100  men  in  armour.  Having  procee Jed  directly 
to  the  capital,  and  declared  from  the  rostrum,  with  even 
more  than  his  wonted  boldness  and  energy,  tliat  Riehour 
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Rienzi.  Of  tTieIr  emancipation  was  at  len-th  arrived  ;  that  he  nin-  and  resolution  enabled  him  to  overcome  But 
himseifwastobe  their  glorious  deliverer,  and  that  he  giatit\ing  his  pas  i  n?,  which  were  violent  m  tire  ex- 
poured  contempt  on  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  trtine.and  disgracing  his  ofGce  and  character  by  acts  of 
exposed  in  the  service  of  his  Holiness,  and  for  the  hap-  cruelty  ;  he  was  murdered  on  the  Sth  of  tober  1  ;  U 
py  deliverance  of  tire  people.  The  law  s  of  the  “  g.  oJ  Thus  tiled  Nicolas  Rienzi,  one  of  the  most  extriord:. 
establishment’  were  next  ordered  to  be  read;  and  he  nary  diameters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived-  who 
rented  assured  that  the  Romans  woiil  l  resolve  to  observe  having  formed  a  conspiracy  liig  w  itli  extravagance  an.i 
these  laws,  in  consequente  of  which  he  pledged  himsdf  carried  it  into  e.xecution  nearly  in  the  face  of  the  wh.  le 
to  re-establish  them  in  a  short  time  in  their  ancient  world,  with  such  remarkable  success  as  to  become  «ove- 
grandeur  ami  magnificence.  reign  of  Rome ;  having  blessed  the  Romans  with  pler- 

Flenty  and  security  were  the  blessings  promised  by  ty,  liberty,  and  justice ;  having  afforded  protection  to 
the  good  establishment,  and  the  humbling  of  the  n  .b’es,  some  princes,  and  proved  a  terror  to  others  ;  hivin'^  b<-. 
who  were  regarded  as  common  oppress-a-rs.  Such  ideas  come  the  arbiter  of  crowned  heads,  e-tablished  the  an- 
filled  the  people  with  trar'isport,  and  they  became  zeal-  cie- 1  majesty  and  power  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  fili- 
ously  attached  to  the  fanatic  i=m  of  RIe  zi.  The  mill-  ed  all  Europe  with  Ins  fame;  finally,  liaving  procued 
titnde  declared  him  to  be  sovereign  of  Rome,  to  w  hom  their  sanction  w  hose  authority  he  had  usurped  in  oppo- 
they  granted  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  rew  ards  and  sition  to  their  interests  ;  he  fell  at  last  a  sacrifice  to  the 
punishments,  of  making  and  repealing  laws,  of  treating  nobles  whoseruin  he  had  vowed,  and  to  those  va^t  projects, 
with  foreign  powers,  and  a  full  and  absolute  authority  the  execution  of  which  was  only  preventeil  by  his  d-.-ath. 
ov^er  all  the  Roman  territories.  RlFi-E,  in  Gunnery.  SceGu\.\ERV,  X<'.  .^(i,  el.  seej. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  zenith  of  his  ambition,  he  RIGA,  a  large,  st^ng,  pnjrulous,  and  rich  town  of 
concealed  his  artifice  as  much  as  possible,  and  pretend-  the  Ru'sian .empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is  a  large 
cd  to  be  extremely  averse  to  accept  of  their  proffered  trading  place,  and  has  a  very  considerable  fortress ;  ilie 
honours,  unless  they  would  make  choice  of  the  Pope’s  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  skins,  leather,  and  naval  store*, 
vicar  to  be  his  copartner,  and  find  means  to  procure  the  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1710,  after  they  had 
snnciion  of  the  Pope  himself.  His  wisli  to  h  iv'e  the  vi-  blocked  it  up  a  long  w  hlle,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
car  (bishop  of  Orvieio)  as  his  copartner  was  readily  were  afflicted  with  the  plague.  The  c->stle  is  square,  and 
complied  wi.h,  while  all  the  honours  were  paid  to  defended  by  lourtowcrs  and  six  bastions;  be-idcs  which, 

.  Rienzi,  the  duped  bishop  enjoying  but  a  mere  nominal  it  has  a  fine  arsenal.  The  Protestants  have  still  a  hand- 
authority.  Rienzi  was  sealed  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  some  college  here.  The  pcpidation  is  conqmtcd  at 
and  the  people  w^ere  dismissed,  overwhelmed  with  joy  27,000.  It  is  sealed  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwi- 
and  expectation.  This  strange  election  was  ratified  by  na.  E.  Long.  2  t.  2.5.  N'.  Lat.  57-  0. 
the  Pope,  although  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  in-  RIGADOOX,  a  gay  and  brisk  dance,  borrow  ed  ori- 
wardl}'  approve  of  it ;  and  to  procure  a  title  exclu'ive  ginally  from  Provence  in  France,  a.id  performed  in  fi- 
of  the  prerogative  of  his  Holiness,  was  the  next  object  gure  by  a  man  and  woman. 

of  Rienzi’s  ambition.  He  sought,  therefore,  and  readily  RIGGING  of  a  Ship,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
obtained  the  title  of  magistrate,  which  was  confe.-red  on  the  ropes  employed  to  support  the  masts,  and  to  extend 
Jiiin  and  his  coadjutor,  with  the  additional  epithet  of  or  re. luce  the  s^iils,  or  arrange  them  to  the  disposition  of 
deliverers  uj  their  country.  'I'he  conduct  of  Rienzi  iin-  the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  used  to  su^tRiii  the 
mediately  subsequent  to  this  elevation  justly  procured  masts,  remain  usually  in  a  fixed  position,  and  are  calle-l 
him  esteem  and  respect,  as  well  from  the  Romans  as  i/fz/ir/d/g  riggr'/tg;  sriclr  are  the  shrouds, 'tays,  and  b*ck- 
from  neighbouring  states  :  but  as  his  beginning  was  stays.  The  latter,  whose  office  is  to  iiian.age  the  sail*, 
mean  and  obscure,  he  soon  became  intoxicated  with  his  by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pulleys,  si- 
sudden,  his  extraordinary  elevation,  and  the  incensed  tuated  in  diffeiei.t  parts  of  the  masts,  yard--,  slirouds, 
nobles  having  conspired  against  him,  successfully  drove  &c.  are  coniprehendeil  in  the  general  term  of  rununp 
him  from  an  authority  which  he  liaJ  the  prudence  or  r/ggrwg;  such  are  the  b.accs,  sheets,  Ixahards.  clue-' iiit-s, 
address  to  retain  not  more  than  six  months.  At  this  brails,  Nc. 

critical  period  his  life  was  only  preserved  by  flight,  and  In  rigging  a  mast,  the  first  thing  usu.tlly  fi.'C  '  upon 
disguises  to  which  he  had  afterw-ards  recourse.  its  head  is  a  circular  wreath  or  rojre,  called  the  groti^f. 

Having  made  an  ineffectual  effort  at- Rome  to  regain  ot  collar,  wliich  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  ol  the 
his  authority,  he  went  afterw-ards  to  Prague,  to  Charles  hounds.  The  intent  ol  this  is  to  prevent  the  shroudt 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  which  rash  step  from  being  fretted  or  Wioru  by  t‘ic  trestle-trees,  or 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  at  Avignon,  where  he  conti-  shoulders  ot  the  mast ;  after  this  arc  laul  on  the  two 
nued  for  three  years.  When  he  procured  his  enlarge-  pendants,  from  w  hose  low  er  ends  ihcmaiiiorl'ore-tackli 
ment.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  who  succeeded  Clement,  w-cll  are  susjrended ;  and  n'cxt,  the  shrouds  of  the  -tarlxsard 
knew  that  many  of  the  Romans  were  still  attaclied  to  and  larboard  side,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The  wh>iie  is 
Rienzi,  and  therefore  he  made  choice  of  him  as  a  fit  ob-  covered  by  the  stiys,  w  hich  are  the  large  .t  rope--  uf  the 
ject  for  assisting  him  in  his  design  of  humbling  the  other  rigging. — When  a  yard  i-' to  be  riggctl,  a  gn'iiict  i<  a  o 
petty  tyrants  of  Italy.  In  short,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  driven  first  on  envh  ct  it-  cxlrciniiir*  ;  nest  to  th-s  are 
and  appointed  governor  and  senixtor  of  Rome,  it  wa.s  fitted  on  the  hordes,  the  biact.s,  and  b»stl\  the  lilt-  or 
hoped  that  his  chastisement  would  teach  him  more  nio-  top-'oil  shet t-block *. 

deration  iii  future,  and  that  gratitude  v.-ouUl  induce  him  ’i'ho  principal  objrrcta  to  I'c  conoidcretl  in  rigging  a 
to  preserve  an  inviolable  attachment  to  the  holy  sec  du-  ship,  nppeartouc  stn-iigili,  ccinxrtm-nce,  am  imp  u  it\  . 
ring  the  remainder  ofhU  life.  He  met  with  consider-  or,  the  properties  of  .ifforJing  nitfic  i-iil  “* 

able  opposition  in  assuming  his  new'  authority,  but  cun-  masts,  yards,  and  -ails  ;  or  arrajigmg  iJic  w  k»  u.  ■  r- 
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Siigging,  nery  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  to  sust;.in  the 
I'ight-  irasts,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the  sails  :  and 
of  avoiding  perplexity,  ard  rejecting  whatever  is  super¬ 
fluous  or  unnecessary.  The  perfection  of  this  art,  then, 
consists  inretaining  all  those  qualities, and  in  preserving 
a  judicious  medium  between  them.  See  Ship-builuing. 

RIGHT,  in  GeornebT/  sitmifies  the  same  with  straight ; 
thus,  a  straight  line  is  called  a  right  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  1.  Together  with  Reve~ 
rend,  upon  all  bishops.  2.  Together  with  Honourable, 
upon  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  3.  By  courtesy,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Honourable,  upon  the  sous  of  dukes,  marquises, 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  earls.  1.  Together  with  Honour¬ 
able,  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  but  to 
no  ether  commoner  excepting  those  whoare  merabers  of 
his  majesty’s  most  honourable  privy-council  ;  and  the 
three  lord  mayors  of  London.  York,  and  Dublin,  and 
the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  during  their  ofiice.  See 
Honour.\ble  and  Provost. 

Hereditary  Right.  See  Herei)it.\ry. 

Right  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
English  language,  is  used  sometimes  asan  adjective  ai^d 
sometimes  as  a  substantive.  As  an  adjective  it  isnearly 
of  the  same  import  with  Jil,  suitable,  becoming,  proper, 
■  See  lice-  whilst  it  expresses  a  quality,  it  indicatesa  relation  *. 
iitude.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  an  action  is  right,  we  must  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  action,  but  if  we  speak  in¬ 
telligibly,  must  also  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end  for 
which  it  was  performed  ;  for  an  action  may  be  right 
with  one  eml  in  view  which  would  be  wrong  with  ano- 
tlier.  The  conduct  of  tliat  general  would  be  right, 
who,  to  save  an  army  tliut  eould  not  be  otherwise  saved, 
should  place  a  small  detachment  in  a  station  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitably  (  Ut  off';  but  his 
conduct  w'ould  be  very  wrong  were  he  to  throw  away 
the  lile  of  a  single  individual  for  anj'  purpo  e,  however 
important,  which  he  knew  Jiow  to  accomplisli  without 
such  a  sacrifice 

Many  philosophers  have  talked  of  actions  being  right 
and  wrong  in  the  abstract  w  ithout  regard  to  iheir  natu¬ 
ral  consequences  ;  and  converting  the  word  into  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  they  have  fancied  an  eternal  rule  of  right,  by 
which  the  inurahly  of  human  conduct  is  in  every  parti¬ 
cular  case  to  be  tried.  Rut  in  titese  phiascs  we  c;ui  dis¬ 
cover  no  meaning.  Whateveris  right  must  be  so  on  some 
nccouid or  other  ;  and  whatever  \s  fit.  musthe  fit  for  some 
purpose.  W  hen  he  who  rests  the  foundation  of  virtue  on 
tlie  moral  sense,  speaks  of  an  action  being  right,  he  must 
mean  that  it  is  such  as,  through  the  medium  of  that 
sense,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind  of  the  agent, 
and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation  of  mankind. 
Wl'.cn  lie  w  ho  rests  moral  ol  ligation  on  the  will  of  God, 
speaks  of  some  actioiis  as  r/g/il  and  of  others  as  wrong, 
lie  must  m.  an  th.>t  the  ibrmer  are  agreeable  to  the  di¬ 
vine  will,  however  made  known  to  men,  and  the  latter 
di  agree  hie  to  it ;  and  the  man  who  deduces  the  laws 
of  vir'ue  rom  what  he  calls  Khe  fitness  of  things,  must 
have  some  end  in  view,  for  which  things  are  fit,  and 
denominate  actions  right  or  wrong  as  they  tend  .o  pi’o- 


mote  ur  cou  t.  ract  that  end. 

Rut  the  wo  d  right  used  as  a  snbst.''ntive,  has  in  com- 
ui'ui  as  w  ell  rs  in  p  ■  losophical  language  a  sigi.ificatioii 
which  .  t  n  St  vic'  appc-'is  lo  bcvc.y  iiirteieiUHom  his. 
Itdeiiotes ci'-  rwor  ■?  hone.',! possession,  'i  husw*  sajf, 
a  fathei  has  a  right  to  reverence  from  his  children,  a 


husband  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  a  king  Right, 
to  the  allegiancenf  his  subjects.  But  if  we  trace  these  'w-y'W' 
rights  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
of  moral  oblig  ition,  and  that  they  are  called  rights  oiily 
because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  (he  in¬ 
stinctive  dictates  of  the  moral  sense,  or  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  if  such  a  phrase  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parents,  that  wives  love  their  husiiands, 
and  that  subjects  pay  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  shall  put  to  liimself 
such  questions  as  these  :  “  Why  have  parents  a  right  to 
reverence  t'rom  their  child.  en,  husbands  to  the  love  of 
their  wdves,  and  sovereign.s  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
subjects.?”  As  these  questions  contain  in  them  nothing 
absurd,  it  is  obvious  tliat  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precise  answer;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  answer  w'hich  shall  have  any  meaning,  and  not 
imply  that  right  and  obligation  are  reciprocal,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  wherever  tliere  is  a  right  in  one  pcrso7i 
there  is  a  corresponding  obligation  upon  others.  Thus 
to  the  question,  W  hy  have  parents  a  rightto  reverence 
from  their  children  it  may  be  answered,  “  because, 
under  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chi'dren’s 
being,  and  protected  tliem  from  danger,  and  furnished 
the  m  with  necessaries,  wlien  they  were  in  a  state  so 
helpless  that  they  could  do  notliing  for  themselves.” 

This  answer  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  that  there 
is  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  for  benefits  re- 
ceived,  to  reverence  their  parents.  But  what  is  the 
source  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  wi.l  of 
God,  the  moral  sense,  or  the  fitness  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  w’ill  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  assertion  of  a  late  writer, 

“  that  man  has  no  rights.”  The  arguments  by  which  Gcortu’in’s 
this  apparent  paradox  is  maintained,  are  not  merely  iu-  I'otithal 
genioiis  and  jrlansihle  ;  tlicy  arc  absolutely  canclusive. 

But  then  our  ])hiloS(  pher,  w  lio  never  chooses  to  travel 
in  the  beeten  track,  takes  the  word  right  in  a  scn.se  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  used  by  all 
other  men,  and  considers  it  as  equivalent  to  discretionary  2 
power.  “  By  the  word  right  (say.s  lie)  is  uncerstood  a  Rights  of 
full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thing  or  »wan, 
omitting  it,  without  the  person’s  becoming  liable  to 
animadversion  or  censure  from  another  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  witlioul  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
•or  guilt.”  In  tliis  sen.se  of  the  woid  he  affirms,  and 
affirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  discretion¬ 
ary  jiower  whatever,  except  in  things  of  such  lota'  iu- 
diff’erenee  ns,  whither  “  he  shall  sit  on  the  right  or  on 
the  left  side  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beef  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow’.” 

A  profiosition  so  evidently  true  as  this  stood  not  in 
need  ofargurnent  to  support  it  ;  but  us  fiis  argumentg 
are  clearly  expressed,  aiul  afford  a  complete  conf  utatioii 
of  some  popular  errors  sanctioned  by  the  respectable 
phr.ase  rights  of  mem,  we  shall  give  our  readers  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  studying  them  in  his  own  words. 

“  Political  S'  Ciety  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
molality  and  justice.  It  is  impossible  for  iiuellectual 
beings  to  be  bi ought  into  coalition  and  intercourse 
without  a  certain  mode  of  conduct,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  connection,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
incumbent  on  tlie  parties  concerned.  Men  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  associated  if  they  iiacl  not  imagined  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  association,  they  w'ouhl  mutually 
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cotitlueelo  the  aflvantage  and  haj»pinGSS  of  eacli  other. 
This  is  the  real  pm*posc,  the  genuine  ba.sis,  of  their  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  purpose  is  answered,  so 
far  does  society  answer  the  end  of  its  institution.  There 
is  only  one  postulate  more  that  is  necessary  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclusive  mode  of  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 
Whatever  is  meant  by  the  term  right,  there  can  neither 
be  opposite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  hostile  to  each 
other.  The  rights  of  one  man  cannot  clash  with  or  be 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  another  :  for  this,  inste.ad  of 
rendering  the  .subject  an  important  branch  of  truth  and 
morality,  as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  man  certain¬ 
ly  understood  it  to  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
of  unintelligible  jargon  and  inconsistency.  If  one  man 
have  a  right  to  be  free,  another  man  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  him  a  slave  ;  if  one  man  have  a  right  to  inflict 
chastisement  upon  me,  I  cannot  have  a  right  to  with¬ 
draw  myself  from  chastisement ;  if  my  neighbour  have 
a  right  to  a  sum  of  money  in  my  possession,  I  cannot 
have  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
less  incontrovertible,  that  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  prescribes.  From  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

“  It  is  commonly  said,  ‘  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  disposal  of  his  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  the  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profession  or  pursuits.’  But  this  can  never  be  consist¬ 
ently  affirmed  till  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  no  duties, 
prescribing  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  all 
these  respects. 

“  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to  a 
careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  so  incompatible  as 
wan  and  rights  should  ever  have  been  associated  toge¬ 
ther.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them  must  be  utterly  ex¬ 
clusive  and  annihilatory  of  the  other.  Before  we  ascrib€ 
rights  to  man,  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  a  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  intellect,  and  capable  of  discerning  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being  endowed 
with  intellect,  and  capable  of  discerning  the  differences 
and  tendencies  of  things,  instantly  becomes  a  moral  be¬ 
ing,  and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to  discharge  rand 
duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been  shown,  are  ab.'.o- 
lutely  exclusive  of  each  other. 

“  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
liberty,  ‘  that  princes  and  magistrates  have  no  rights 
and  no  position  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  situation  of  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correspon¬ 
dent  duties.  There  is  no  power  intrusted  to  them  th  .t 
they  are  not  hound  to  exercise  exclusively  for  the  public 
good.  It  is  strange,  that  persons  adopting  this  prin¬ 
ciple  tlid  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
same  restrictions  wei'C  applicable  to  subjects  and  citi¬ 
zens.” 

This  reasoning  is  unanswerable;  but  it  militates  not 
against  the  rights  man  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  rliscrction- 
ary  power,  but  a  just  claim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  corresponding  obligation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrase  he  ab>olutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debat. ng  : 
it  is  authorised  by  custom — thc^wj  ct  norma  lotincndi  — 
and  is  universally  understood  except  by  such  a.s  the  die- 
mons  of  faction,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
political  justice.  Lave  beta  able  to  mislead  by  sophisti¬ 
cal  reasonings. 

JUghls,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 


are  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  natural  or  adctntiiifjus,  n>' 
Hlienablc  or  unalienable,  perfect  or  imperfect,  particular 
or  general.  See  the  article  Liberty. 

Natural  riglits  are  those  which  a  man  has  to  his  life,  s 
limbs,  and  liberty  ;  to  the  produce  of  his  personal  h;*  ’> 

hour;  to  the  use,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  liglit, 
and  water,  &c.  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
or  just  claim  to  these  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
absolutely  tiecessary  to  enable  him  to  answer  that  pur¬ 
pose,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li¬ 
ving  and  a  rational  being.  This  shows  undeniably,  tb.at 
the  Author  of  his  nature  designed  that  he  shouhl  h.ave 
the  u-e  of  them,  and  that  the  man  who  should  wanton¬ 
ly  deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guiby  of 
a  breach  of  the  divine  law,  as  well  as  act  inconsi-tentlv 
w'ith  the  fitness  of  tilings  in  every  sense  in  which  that 
phrase  can  possibly  be  imderstoo<l. 

Adventitious  rights  are  those  wliich  a  king  has  over  Admui- 
his  subjects,  a  general  over  his  soldiers,  a  husb.uid  to  the  n^li*. . 
person  and  affections  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man 
has  to  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  That  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  general  are  adventitious,  i>  univer- 
fally  admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  elsewhere  (see  Pnoi'ERTv);  ami  though  the  hu¬ 
man  constitution  shows  sufficiently  that  men  and  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  each  oti>er,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclusive  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  rice  versa,  must  lie  an  adventitious 
right :  but  the  important  question  is.  How  are  adven¬ 
titious  rights  acquired  7 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  moT.-ilist  who  deduces 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  observes,  th.at  T 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  l>enevolcnt  Ik-- 
ing,  who  wills  the  happiness  of  all  his  creature'  (*ee 
Metaphysics,  N°  he  must  of  course  will  -  very 

thing  which  naturally  tends  to  promote  that  h  ipiuncss. 

But  the  existence  of  civil  society  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  degree  to  promote  the  sum  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  (see  Society)  ;  and  therefore  wh.atei  er  is  nece<- 
sary  for  the  support  of  civil  society  in  gencial,  or  for 
the  conduct  of  p.articular  societies  already  established, 
must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God;  But  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  the  obctlience  of 
soldiers  to  their  leader,  the  protection  of  private  ]>ro- 
perty,  and  the  fulfilling  of  contnacts,  are  all  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  society :  and  hence  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  hu.'bamis  and  wives,  \c. 
though  .adventitious,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu¬ 
man  appointments,  are  not  lesssacrcdthannatur.il  right* 
since  llicy  may  all  bo  ultimately  tracctl  to  tlic  '.iinc 
source.  The  same  conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn  by 
the  jrhilosophcr,  who  rests  moral  oblig.itiou  on  the  fit- 
ners  of  things  or  on  amoral  sense  ;  only  it  must  in  o.ich 
of  these  cases  partake  of  the  instability  of  its  foumla- 
tion. 

To  the  sacrerlncss  of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-  r.'  ,  ■  - 

thor  already  quoted  has  Istoly  urged  aoine  dei  lam.itorv  ^ . 

objections.  ”  It  is  absurd  (says  he)  to  exp.ct.  th  .t 
tire  inclinations  and  wishes  of  two  human  lieim;  -  du.-il.l 
coincide  througli  any  long  |)crio<l  of  time.  To  obligr 
them  to  act  and  to  live  together,  is  to  .subject  tiicin  to 
some  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickermg,  md 
unhappiness.  This  cannot  be  othrrwi'c.  o  burg  as 

man  ha.S  failcil  to  reach  the  iLiiidaril  of  aUfcoJute  jirtf-v-- 
tioa  The  suppoiilion  that  I  must  have  a  camp-m.  o 
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for  life,  is  the  result  of  a  complication  of  vices.  It  is 
the  (lictnte  of  covardice,  ami  not  of  fortitude.  It  flows 
from  the  desire  of  being  loved  and  esteemed  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  desert. 

“  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  is  practised  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is, 
for  a  thoughtless  and  romantic  youth  of  each  se.K  to 
come  together,  to  see  each  other  for  a  few  times,  and 
under  circumstances  full  of  delusion,  and  then  to  vnw  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment,  ^^"hat  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  ?  In  almost  every  instance  they  find  them¬ 
selves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  best 
of  an  irretrievable  mistake.  They  are  presented  with 
the  strongest  imaginabletemptation  to  becomethedupes 
of  falsehood.  They  are  led  to  conceive  it  their  wisest 
poh'cy  to  shut  their  eyes  upon  realities  ;  happy  if  by  any 
perversion  of  intellect  they  can  persu.ade  themselves  that 
they  were  right  in  their  first  crude  opinion  of  their 
companion. 

“  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by 
positive  institution  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
mind,  prcjud'ce  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I 
seek  to  engross  one  woman  to  myself,  and  to  jrrohibit 
my  neighbour  from  proving  his  superior  dcsertand  reap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odious  of 
all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch 
witli  perpetual  je.alousy  ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de¬ 
sires  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as 
the  other  is  excited  to  traveme  liis  projects  and  frustrate 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  state  of  society  cruitinues, 
philanthropy  will  he  crossed  and  checked  in  a  thousand 
w.ays,  and  the  still  augmenting  stream  of  ebuse  will 
continue  to  flow. 

“  The  abolition  of  marriage  will  be  attended  with 
no  f  .  Is.  1  he  intercotirse  of  the  sexes  will  full  under 
the  same  system  as  any  other  sju  cies  of  friendship.  Ex¬ 
clusively  of  all  groundless  and  ob.'-tinate  attachments,  it 
will  Ire  impossible  (dr  me  to  live  in  the  world  without 
finding  one  m  in  of  a  worth  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  whom  I  have  an  opjrortunity  of  ebserving.  To 
this  man  I  shall  feel  a  kindness  in  exact  proportion  to 
ruy  apprehension  of  his  -wortli.  The  case  will  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  with  respect  to  tlie  female  sex  ;  I  shall 
assiduously  cultivatetheiutercourseof  that  woman  wliose 
accomplislimcnts  sJiall  strike  me  in  the  most  powerful 
manner.  ‘  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel 
for  her  the  same  preference  that  I  do.’  I'liis  will 
ru'eate  no  d-fliculty'.  We  may  all  enjoy  lier  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  wc  sliall  all  he  wise  enoiigli  to  coii'-ider  the 
■f.ensu.a]  intercourse  as  a  very  trivial  ol  ject  'I’liis,  like 
every  other  afLir  in  which  two  persons  are  concerned, 
must  be  rcguLited  in  eacli  successive  instance  by  the  un- 
Idrced  con^-enl  of  citlier  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  depravity  of  our  present  habits,  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  suppo'C  tlie  sensual  intercourse  anyxv’ise  mitc- 
rial  to  the  .advantages  arising  from  tbe  jmrest  affection. 
Beasonable  men  now  cat  and  drink,  not  from  the  love 
of  pleasure,  but  because  eating  and  drinking  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  healthful  existence.  Reasonable  men  then 
will  propagate  their  species,  not  because  a  certain  sensi¬ 
ble  pleasure  is  anriexed  to  this  action,  but  because  it  is 
right  the  species  should  be  propagated;  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  exeiciscthis  function  will  be  regulat¬ 
ed  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  duty.” 

It  is  right  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator, 


that  the  species  should  be  propaga'ed.  and  reasonable 
men  in  his  Utopian  commonwealth  would  be  incited  by 
reason  and  chity  to  propagate  them ;  but  the  way  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  se'dom  at  one  with 
speculative  relbrmation,  has  already  demon-trated,  not 
to  consist  in  the  promiscuous  intercourse  ofscveialraen 
with  one  woman,  but  in  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of 
the  two  sexes  to  each  o'her.  Common  prostitutes  among 
us  seldom  prove  wdth  child  ;  and  the  society  of  Arr>  o?/.r 
in  Otaheite,  who  have  completely  divested  themselves 
of  what  our  author  calls  prejudice,  and  are  by  no  means 
guilty  of  his  most  odious  of  n/f  mouopo'ies,  are  for  the  nn  st 
part  childless  (?ee  Otaheite).  He  seems  to  think  that 
a  state  of  equal  property  would  necessarily  destroy  our 
relish  fi  r  luxury,  decrease  our  inordinate  appetites  of 
ever}-  kind,at^d  lead  us  universally  to  prefer  the  pleasures 
of  intellect  to  the  pleasures  of  sense.  But  here  again 
experience  is  ajrain^t  him.  The  Arreoys,  wdio  have  a 
propert}'  in  their  women  perfectly  equal,  are  the  most 
luxuvi<ius  and  sensu.al  wretches  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
.sensual  indeed  to  a  degree  of  which  the  u'ost  libidinous 
European  can  hardly  form  a  conception. 

By  admitting  it  to  he  a  dutj’  to  propagate  the  speeier, 
our  auihf’r  must  necessarily  grant  tlrat  every  thing  is 
right  which  is  requisite  to  tlie  fulf.lling  of  tliat  fluty, 
and  the  contrary  w  rong.  If  so,  promiscuous  conciibin- 
age  is  w  rong,  since  we  have  seen,  that  by  a  hnv  of  na¬ 
ture  it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  ;  wlienceit  follows 
on  his  own  principles,  that  the  sexual  union  by  pairs 
must  be  right.  The  only  question  therefore  to  be  de- 
cidt  d  l.etwcen  liim  and  his  oppruients  is,  “  Whether 
should  that  union  be  temporary  or  permanent Aiul 
wc  think  tlie  following  ob.^erva'ioiis  by  Mr  I’aley  suf¬ 
ficient  to  decide  it  to  the  conviction  of  every  person 
not  blinded  by  the  rage  of  innovation. 

“  A  lawgiver,  whose  counsels  w-ere  directed  by  view's 
of  general  u tility,and  obstructed  by  nolocal  imped imenfs, 
would  make  the  nmrriage  contract  indissoluble  duringtiic 
joint  lives  of  tlie  jiariies,  fortnesake  of  the  following  ad¬ 
vantages;  Such  an  union  tendsto  preservepeace  and  con¬ 
cord  hetween married  persons,  by  perpei ualingtlicircDin- 
mon  interest,  and  by  inducinganecessity  ofmutual  com¬ 
pliance.  An  earlier  termination  of  it  would  protiuce  a 
separate  interest.  'I'hc  wife  would  naturally  look  forward 
to  the  disfolulion  of  tlie  partnershii),  and  endeavour  to 
draw  to  Iicr-elf  a  funtl  against  the  time  when  she  w'as  no 
longer  to  have  access  to  the  same  resources  Tliis  would 
beget  peeula'ion  on  one  side,  and  mistrust  on  the  other  ; 
evils  which  at  prc'cnt  very  little  disturb  the  confidence 
of  married  life.  Tlie  second  effect  of  making  the  union 
determinable  only  hj’  death,  is  not  less  beneficial.  It 
necessarily  liapjiens,  that  adverse  temper.s,  habit.s,  and 
tastes,  oftentimes  meet  in  marriage.  In  wliich  case,  each 
pa'ty  must  take  pains  togive  up  wliat  olfends,  and  prac¬ 
tise  what  may  gratify,  the  otiitr.  A  man  and  woman 
in  love  with  each  otlier  do  this  insensibly  ;  but  love  iv 
neither  general  nor  durable  ;  and  where  that  is  w.inting, 
no  lessons  of  duty,  no  delicacy  of  sentiment,  wMll  go  half 
so  far  w  ith  the  generality  of  niiuikind  and  womankind 
as  this  one  intelligible  reflection,  that  tuey  must  each 
make  the  best  of tlieirbargain  ;  and  that  seeingthey  must 
cither  both  be  miserable  or  both  share  in  the  same  hap¬ 
piness,  neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promo- 
tingthe  jileasureof thcotlier.  The>ecompl:aiices,thou,rh 
at  first  extorted  by  necessity,  become  in  time  easy  and 
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mutual ;  anil  tliougli less enclearin;T than  assliluitieswliich 
take  their  rise  from  affection,  generally  procure  to  the 
married  pair  a  repose  and  satisfaction  sufficient  tor  their 
happiness." 

So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious  writer 
reason  concerning  the  effectsofaperrnanentuniononthe 
tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Instead  of  sulyecting  them 
to  some  inevitable  portioij  of  thwartinji,  bickering,  and 
unhappiness,  it  lays  them,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  curbing  their  unruly  passions,  and  acquiring 
habits  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  peace.  To  this 
we  may  add,  that  both  believing  the  children  propaga¬ 
ted  during  their  marriage  to  be  their  own,  (abelief  Unat¬ 
tainable  by  the  father  in  a  state  of  promiscuous  concubi¬ 
nage),  they  come  by  a  natural  process  of  the  human  pas¬ 
sions  (see  Passion)  to  love  each  other  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  their  offspring.  But  if  it  be  the  duty  of  man  to 
acquire  a  spirit  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  intreated,  it  must  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  a  branch  of  the  fitness  of  things,  that  the  sex¬ 
ual  union  last  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties  ;  and 
therefore  the  exclusiv^e  right  of  marriage,  though  ad¬ 
ventitious,  must  be  equally  sacred  with  those  which  are 
natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  into  which  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  led  us,  rights,  besides  iieing  na¬ 
tural  or  adventitious,  are  likewise  alienable  or  unaliena¬ 
ble.  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of  a 
civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights. 
In  a  sta^e  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  superior  on  earth,  and 
each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  property 
by  all  the  means  which  nature  hss  put  in  his  power.  In 
civil  society,  however,  these  rights  are  all  transferred  to 
the  laws  and  the  magistrate,  except  in  ca-es  of  such  ex¬ 
treme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  legal  interposition. 
This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
right  to  civil  liberty  is  alienable  ;  though,  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  men’s  zeal  for  it,  and  in  the  language  of  some 
political  remonstrances,  it  has  often  been  pronounced  to 
be  an  unalienable  right.  ‘‘  The  true  reason  (says  .Mr 
Paley)  why  mankind  hold  in  de  testation  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  sold  their  liberty  to  a  tyrant  i.s,  that, 
together  with  their  own,  they  sold  commonly  or  endan¬ 
gered  the  liberty  of  others  •,  of  m  Inch  they  had  certainly 
no  right  to  dispose."  The  rights  of  a  jirince  over  his 
people,  and  of  a  husband  over  his  wife,  aregenerallyand 
naturally  unalienable. 

11  Another  division  of  rights  is  into  those  which  are  per- 

Verfect  and  feet  and  those  which  are  imperfect.  Perfect  rights  are 
imperfect.  jjjgy  ije  precisely  ascertained  and  asserted  Iiy 

force  or  in  civil  society  by  the  course  of  law  To  imper¬ 
fect  rights  neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.  A  man’s 
rights  to  hi.s  life,  person,  and  property,  are  all  perfect : 
for  if  any  of  these  be  attacked,  he  may  repel  the  attack 
by  instant  violence,  punish  the  a<»grcS'Or  by  tlie  course 
of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  injury  to  make  resti¬ 
tution  or  sat^sf;;Ction.  A  woman's  riglit  to  her  honour 
is  likewise  perfect ;  for  if  .slie  c  nrot  otherwise  escape, 
she  may  kill  theravi-her.  Every  p'or  man  has  undoubted 
right  to  relief  friiin  the  rich  :  but  Ins  riglit  is  iiupeifect, 
f  r  if  the  relict  be  not  voluntarily  given,  lie  c.annot  com¬ 
pel  it  cither  by  1  iw  cr  by  violence.  I'licre  is  no  duty 
upon  which  the  Chrl''ti..i>  rclicior,  pu’s  a  gr''ater  value 
tlian  alms-giviug  ;  .tini  eve  y  prr.T  her  o*  tnegoapel  h.is 
an  iindo'i' ted  rigli'  to  inculcate  the  practice  ol  it  upon 
VcL  XVUl.  Part  1. 
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his  audience  :  but  even  this  right  is  iuqrcrfi  for  he  h'L 
cannot  refuse  the  communion  to  a  man  mne'y  on  ac- 
count  of  his  illilicrality’  to  llie  poor,  as  lie  fjii  to  another 
for  tile  neglect  of  any  duty  coiiiprehciiiled  under  the 
term  justice.  In  elections  or  appointments  to  office?, 
w'herctlie  qualifications  are  prescribed,  Uiebest  qu.alio 
candidate  has  unquestionably  a  right  to  succesj ;  yet  it 
he  be  rejected,  lie  can  neither  seize  the  office  by  force, 
nor  olitain  redress  at  law.  His  right,  therefore,  is  im¬ 
perfect. 

Here  a  questionnatiirally  offers  itself  to  our  considera¬ 
tion  :  “  How  comes  a  person  to  have  a  right  to  a  thing, 
and  }'et  have  no  right  to  use  the  means  necessary  to  ob¬ 
tain  it }”  The  answer  is,  Th.at  in  such  cases  the  ol>ject 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  ri'/ht  are  so  indelermiiiute, 
that  the  permission  of  force,  even  where  the  right  is  real 
and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  o*her  cases  where 
there  exists  no  right  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  poor  man 
has  a  right  to  relief,  w  ho  shall  ascertain  the  mode,  sea¬ 
son,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  the  person  by  whom  it  slinll 
be  administered  'I’liese  things  must  he  ascertaineil  be¬ 
fore  the  right  to  relief  can  be  enforced  by  law  ;  but  to 
allow  them  to  be  ascertained  by  the  poor  ihcmselve-, 
would  be  to  expose  property  to  endless  cl.iims.  In  like 
manner,  the  coinjiarative  qualifications  of  the  candidate 
must  lie  ascertained,  before  he  can  enforce  liis  liirlu  to 
the  office:  but  to  allow  him  to  ascertain  his  qualilici- 
tions  himself,  would  be  to  make  him  judge  in  his  own 
cause  between  himself  and  his  neighbour.  j. 

Wherever  the  right  is  imperfect  on  one  side,  the  cor-  impCTfcct 
responding  obligation  on  the  other  must  he  imperfect  rittfit. 
likewise.  The  violation  of  it,  however,  isciten  not  less  quidy 
criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  a  perfect 
obligation.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mr  Paley,  tliat  grtater-^,. 
guilt  is  incurred  by  disappointing  awortJiy  candidate  of 
a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  livelihood  depends,  and 
in  wliich  he  could  eminently  serve  the  public,  th.ui  by’ 
filching  a  hook  out  of  a  lilirary,  or  picking  a  pocket  of  a 
handkerchief.  The  same  sentiment  has  been  c.\pres.gd 
by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms  by  much  too  strong,  and 
such  as  show  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  complete  m  is¬ 
ter  of  his  subject.  “  .My' neighbour  (says  he)  has  just  as 
much  right  to  put  an  end  to  my  existence  w.th  d.=  gg(:r 
or  poison,  astodeny  me  that  iiccuniiiryassistimce  without 
which  I  must  starve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  a."i'lance 
without  which  iiiy  intellectual  attainmeiit-s,  «  r  my  moral 
exertions,  will  be  materially  injured.  He  has  ju  -t  as 
much  right  to  amuse  hiuisell  with  Imrning  my  hou.'e,  or 
torturing  my  children  upon  the  r.ick,  us  tj  shut  hiir  ed 
up  ill  a  cell,  careless  aliout  his  fellow  men,  and  to  liiJe 
‘  his  talent  in  a  napkin  * 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  min  who  .sbonld  iiifTer 
another  to  starve  for  want  of  that  reiiet  wliicli  he  .•trw’ 
that  he  could  afford  him.  would  he  guilty  cl  mur¬ 
der.  and  murder  of  the  cruellest  kiiul  ;  hut  there  i>  sii 
immense  difference  between  defiriving  » -cicty  of  oi  >  •>! 
its  members,  and  with-holdiiig  from  that  member  wh  ^ 
might  be  necessary  to  enab.c  him  to  make  the  gn  »tc»t 

po.ssihle  intellectu.al  att  diiiin  nts.  Neatou  mi^ht  li...e 

been useluland  h.appy  th-uigli  he Ind  m  ver  Ik-,  n.-opi.? mt- 
ed  with  the  elements  of  mjiiliein.ati'  - ;  and  the  1  ite  c  - 
Icbrated  Mr  Fergu-M-n  miclit  h..>  -hi  ’  na  v.dua!.:  n  i.v 
ber  of  society,  tli  uigti  he  h.id  never  e.iiC' d  trusii  .  i» 
original  coiiilui.' •  of  a  diephenl  '1  lie  Tr.ii  iinhi  oi  t.  • 
paragraph  is  loo  abiuul  to  p-quire  i  form  d  woiitutaiy 
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Hail  our  author,  biiryingbis  talent  in  a  napkin,  shut  him¬ 
self  up  seven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  careless  about  liisfelloiv 
men  and  poliiical  justice,  he  would  have  deprived  the 
public  of  what  he  doubtless  believes  to  be  much  useful 
instruction  ;  but  had  lie  at  that  {teriod  amu  ed  himself 
with  burning  his  neighbour’s  house,  and  torturing  on 
the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  cut  off, 
for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  future  New¬ 
tons,  and  have  himself  been  cut  off  by  the  insulted  laws 
of  his  country.  Now,  wdthout  supposing  the  value  of 
ten  New'tons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we 
are  warranted  to  say,  that  however  great  his  merits  may 
be,  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  of  those 
of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  increase 
their  sum. 

Rights  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights 
are  such  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  or  orders  of 
men,  and  not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  mas¬ 
ters,  of  husbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  short,  all  the  rights 
which  originate  in  society,  are  p.articidar.  General 
rights  are  those  which  belong  to  the  sjiecies  collectively. 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  tlie 
earth  and  to  the  flesh  of  animals  for  tboil,  though  about 
the  origin  of  this  latter  right  there  has  been  much  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  place, 
(See  Theology,  part  1.  sect.  2d).  If  the  vegetable 
produce  of  the  earth  be  includedunderthe  general  rights 
of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty  of  wrong  who 
leaves  any  considerable  portion  of  land  waste  merely  for 
his  own  amusement :  he  is  lessening  the  common  stock 
of  |)i  ovision  which  Providence  intended  to  distribute 
among  the  species.  On  this  principle  it  woukl  not  be 
ea.sy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  respecting  game,  as 
w  ell  as  some  other  monopolies  which  are  protected  by 
the  municipal  laws  of  mo-t  couiilries.  Mr  I’aley,  by 
ju.->t  reasoning,  has  established  this  conclusion,  “  that 
nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclusive  prripei  ty  whicli  can 
be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common."  An  equal  divi¬ 
sion  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  some  visionary  re¬ 
formers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general  rights  of 
mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  it  would  les¬ 
sen  the  common  stock  of  provisions,  by  laying  every 
man  under  the  necessity  of  being  his  own  weaver,  tailor, 
shoemaker,  smith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  as  irloughm.an, 
miller  and  baker.  Among  the  general  rights  of  n)an- 
kind  is  the  right  of  ncccssilii  ;  by  w  hich  a  man  may  use 
or  destroy  his  neighboui’s  property  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  own  preservation.  It  is  on  this  princi- 
})le  tliat  goods  arc  thrown  overboard  to  save  the  sliip, 
rmd  houses  pulled  down  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  fire. 
In  such  case.s,  however,  at  least  in  tlie  last,  restitution 
ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power ;  but  this  re¬ 
stitution  will  not  extend  to  the  original  value  of  the 
))roperty  destroyed,  but  only  to  what  it  was  worth  at 
the  time  of  destroying  it,  which,  considering  its  danger, 
may  be  very  little. 

KIGPITEOUlsNESS,  means  justice,  honesty,  vir¬ 
tue,  goodness,  and  amongst  Christians  is  of  exactly  tlie 
same  import  witli  holiness,.without  which,  we  are  told, 
jio  man  shall  see  tire  Lord.  '1  he  doctrine  of  the  fall, 
and  of  redemption  through  .lesus  Christ,  has  occasioned 
much  disputation,  and  given  rise  to  many  singular  no¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  The  haughty  philosopher,  dissatis- 
iicd  with  mysteries,  and  with  the  humiliating  doctrine 
saf  atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  religion 
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for  himself,  which  he  ca]h  rational  Chi  istianitij  ;  and  Rignteous- 
the  enthusiast,  by  extracting  doctrines  from  Seriptuie 
which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  repugnant  jiJpH 
to  its  spirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance  to  tin's  pre- 
sumption.  The  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness,  by 
which  the  merit  of  Christ  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us, 
appears  to  be  of  this  number ;  and  though  it  has  been 
held  by  many  good,  and  by  some  learned  men,  it  is 
certainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  viitue,  as  will  be 
readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  convei’cecl  with  tliq 
more  ignorant  sort  of  Methodists  in  England  or  Sece- 
ders  in  Scotland.  That  it  does  not  follow  from  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  consequently  that  it  has 
no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elsew  here.  See 
Theology. 

Rill  of  Rights,  in  Lam,  is  a  declaration  delivered 
by  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  ISth  February  iCSS  ;  and  afterwards  enacted 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  c]ueen.  It 
sets  forth,  that  King  James  did,  by  the  assistance  of  di¬ 
vers  evil  counfell<)r.%  endeavour  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercising  a  power  of  dis¬ 
pensing  withand  suspending  of  laws  ;  by  levying  money 
for  the  useof  ihe  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative  witli- 
out  consei.t  of  parliament;  by  prosecuting  those  wlio 
petitioned  the  king,  and  discouraging  petitions  ;  by  rai¬ 
sing  and  keeping  a  standing  army  in  tin  e  of  peace  ;  l.y 
violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament  ;  by  violent  prosecutions  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  ;  and  causing  partial  and  corrupt  jurors  to 
be  lelurncd  on  trials,  excessive  bail  to  be  taken,  exces¬ 
sive  fines  to  heinipo.scd,  and  cruerpiinishments  inflict¬ 
ed;  all  wliieh  were  dedal cd  to  be  illegal.  And  the 
dech  ration  ccucludesin  these  remarkable  words  :  “  And 
tliey  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon,  all  and  singu¬ 
lar  tlie  premises,  astlieir  undoubted  rightsand  liberties.” 

And  the  act  of  parliament  itself  ( I  \V.  and  M.  stat.  2, 
cap.  2.)  tecognizes  “  all  and  singular  the  riglits  anti  li¬ 
berties,  asseited  and  claimed  in  tlie  said  declaration,  to 
be  the  true,  ancient,  indubitable  riglits  of  the  people  of 
this  kingdr-ni."  See  Liuerty. 

RIGIOITY,  ill  I  hijsics,  denotes  a  brittle  hard¬ 
ness.  It  is  opposed  to  ductility,  malleability,  and  soft- 
nes*. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  several  sticks  bound  togeilier,  only 
scjiaruted  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harnionious,  being 
well  struck  with  a  ball  at  the  eiul  of  a  stick.  Such  is 
the  account  whicli  Grassiiieau  gives  of  this  instrument. 

Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  English  diction- 
aiy,  represents  it  as  a  clavichord,  or  claricord;  possibly 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office  of  the 
tuner  of  the  regals,  who  still  subsistsiii  the  establishment 
of  the  king’s  chapel  at  :-,t  James’s,  and  whose  business  is 
to  keep  the  organ  of  tlie  cliajH'l  royal  in  tune;  and  not 
knowing  that  such  wind  instruments  as  the  organ  need 
frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  claviehord  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  Sir  Hemy  Spelinaii  derive'S  the 
worel  rigoll  from  the  Italian  rigabcllo,  a  musical  iu.'-tru- 
ment,  anciently  used  in  churdies  instead  of  the  organ. 
Walther,  in  his  description  ot  tlie  regal,  makes  it  to  bo 
a  reec  -w(-rk  in  an  organ,  with  metal  and  also  wooden 
pi[ies  and  bellow  s  adapted  to  it.  Anel  he  adds,  that  the 
name  of  it  is  supposeel  to  be  ow  iiig  to  its  liaving  been 
presented  by  the  inventor  to  some  king. — From  an  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  tlie  rc^al  use  1  iu  German}',  and  ctlirr  parts  of 
Euro]>e,  it  appears  lo  consist  of  pipes  and  keys  on  one 
fi  le,  and  the  bel  o’.rsand  wind-chest  on  tlie  other.  W'e 
nia}'  add,  that  Lord  ILicon  (Nat.  Hist.  cent.  ii.  102.) 
distinsruisl'cs  between  the  regal  and  organ,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  shows  tliem  to  be  instruments  of  tlie  s.-nne 
class.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to  conchule, 
that  the  regal  or  rigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and  not  a 
st'inged  instrument. 

Mersennns  relates,  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  in¬ 
strument,  les  regales  dc  hois,  consi-tim/  of  17  cvliiuhi- 
cal  pieces  of  wood,  decreasing  gradually  in  length,  so 
as  to  produce  a  succession  of  tones  and  .'•emito  is  iu  the 
diatonic  series,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  011  as  a 
spinet;  the  hint  of  which,  he  says,  was  taken  from  an 
instrument,  in  use  among  the  Turks,  con  isling  of  J  -2 
wooden  C5dinders,  of  different  lengths,  strung  toge¬ 
ther,  which  being  suspended  and  struck  with  a  stick, 
having  a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  music.  Hawkins’s 
Hist.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  Mfdicine,  a  convulsive  shuddering  from 
seve-e  cold,  an  ague  fit,  or  other  di-order. 

RLVJINI,  an  ancient,  populons,  and  handsome  town 
«f  Italy,  in  Romagn.i,  wdiich  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bishop’s  see,  an  old  (astl?,  and  a 
stiong  tower  ;  as  also  niaoy  remains  of  an'icjuity,  and 
very  fine  buil  ti  igs.  It  is  I’amous  fin  a  council  in  1359, 
cons^sdng  of  400  bi-lt ops,  who  were  all  Arians  except 
20.  It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  12. 
39.  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  skin  of  any  fruit  that  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Hindis  also  used  for  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
or  that  whitish  soft  substance  which  adheres  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  wood.  See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  usuali}’  worn  on  the  finger. 

The  episcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  ]X)n- 
tifical  appara'us,  and  is  esteemed  a  pledg'e  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  marriage  between  the  bishop  and  his  church)  is  of 
very  ancient  standing.  The  foiinli  council  of 'I'oledo, 
held  in  63.9,  appoints,  that  a  bishop  condemned  by  one 
council,  ami  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  second, 
.«hall  be  restored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  staff’,  .vc. 
From  bishoi'S,  the  custom  of  the  ring  has  jia-^ed  to 
cardinals,  who  are  to  pay  a  very  great  sum  pro  Jure 
amiuH  cardiniilitii. 

Ring,  in  Xaiigaiion  and  Aslronomij,  an  instrument 
made  use  of  lor  taking  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  \c.  It 
is  commonlv  of  l)rjss,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
suspended  ny  a  small  swivel,  at  the  distance  of  45*^,  from 
the  point  of  which  tlmre  is  a  perforation,  being  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  quadrant  of  ,90®  divided  in  the  inner  concave 
surface.  It  is  to  be  lield  up  by  tlie  swivel  wlicn  used, 
and  turned  round  to  the  sun,  till  his  ra\s,  falling 
tlirough  tlie  hole,  form  a  spot  among  tfie  degrees,  by 
wJiich  the  required  altitude  is  pointed  out.  Tins  instru¬ 
ment  is  deemed  prel'erable  to  the  asirohi  'e,  bcCaii'Cthe 
divisions  are  larger  than  on  that  instrument. 

RINGS.  I  he  antiquity  of  liogs  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  p  ofane  aulliors.  Jud.'.li  left  his  ring  or 
signet  w  th  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1 8.).  NV  lieu  Pharaoh 
commilted  tlic  goveriinient  of  al!  I'.gi  pt  to  Joscpli,  he 
tojk  his  ring  t'rom  his  fioger,  and  g.ive  it  lo  .L-s.-pli 
(Gen.  xli.  42.).  After  the  victory  that  the  Israelites 
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ohtaine.l  over  tlie  Midi. mites,  they  off’cc  I  t-  the  Lord 
the  ring-,  the  brae  .-I.  ts,  a  id  the  goldc  t  nc,  k  :ic;-<,  and 
tiie  eai'-riii  -s,  that  llic}'  liad  t.-ikcii  from  the  enemy 
(Numb.  xxxi.  .')().)  I  he  I'V.aelitis'i  women  wore  rings 
not  only  on  their  (i  g;  rs  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and 
their  ear--.  St  .fimics  di.-tingn.shes  a  man  of  wcjitli  and 
di  -iiity  by  the  ring  of  gol  1  iliat  be  wore  on  his  finger 
(./anus  ii.  2  ).  At  tlie  return  of  the  prodigal  son,  his 
L.tiier  orders  him  to  be  dressed  in  a  new  .>^iiit  of  clothe-., 
and  to  have  a  r  ng  put  upon  his  linger  (Luke  xv.  22  ) 
When  the  Lord  '-hreatened  King  Jeconiah  with  the  ut¬ 
most  efTects  of  Ins  anger,  he  tcHs  fiiin,  th.it  though  he 
wore  the  .signet  or  ting  upon  hi»  finger,  yet  he  should 
be  torn  off  (.ler  xxii  24.). 

Tlie  ring  was  used  chiefly  to  seal  with  ;  and  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  generally  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  princes  and  great 
jiersons;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Joseph,  Ah  iz,  Jezebel, 
King  Ahasuerus,  his  favourite  Hanian,  .Monlecai  who 
succeeded  Hainan  in  his  dignity.  King  Darius  ( I  Kings 
xxi.  8. ;  Esther  iii.  10,  &c. ;  Dan.  vi  17.)  'Tix?  pa- 
tents  and  orders  of  these  piinces  were  scaled  with  their 
lings  or  signets  ;  anil  it  was  this  that  secured  to  tlicin 
their  authority  and  respect.  See  the  article  .Nr. \l. 

Risa-Bone.  See  Farkieiiy  Index. 

Risa-Ousel,  a  species  of  Tlhdls.  See  Ornituo- 
L-oGY  Index. 

RIO-grandf.,  a  river  of  Africa,  wliich  riin.s  IVom 
east  to  west  throiigli  Negrol.nd,  and  I’blls  into  the  \t- 
lantic  ocean,  in  1  I  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
least  proof, 

RIO  DE  Janeiro,  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces 
into  which  brazil,  the  Portuguese  po  tion  of  .South 
America,  is  dividtd,  and  by  far  the  nit,6t  importai  t  in 
consequence  of  the  tl  scovery  an  I  improvement  of  the 
gold  and  diamond  mines  about  300  miles  to  the  nortli- 
we.-,t.  ’The  diamond  mines  are  the  exclusive  prope,  tv  of 
the  crown,  as  well  as  a  fifih  ])urt  of  the  gold.  ’I  lie  peo¬ 
ple  have  ol'Hte  licgiin  to  manufacture  many  iiece-G-iry 
articles  for  their  own  co’isumption.  'The  soil  is  luxu¬ 
riant,  producing  sjiontaneously  most  kinds  of  fruit  ;  nn<l 
the  ground  is  covered  witli  one  continued  fore-t  of  tir  e- 
of  perpctu  il  verdure,  whicli,  from  the  exu -erauce  of 
the  soil,  are  so  entangled  with  briars,  thorns,  and  011- 
derwood,  as  to  form  a  tliicket  ab-o.utely  impenetrable, 
except  by  some  narrow  foot-p.sihs,  w  hieh  tlie  iuti.ibi. 
tant-s  have  made  for  their  own  coiivenieiict'.  'The 
woods  are  extremely  fragrant,  from  tfie  nuny  a'omat  r 
trees  and  shrubs  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  every  cliiua  c  tlirive  In  re.i’nie-t 
without  culture,  ami  are  to  be  proeurerl  in  great  a’um- 
dance.  'The  water  is  excellent ;  and  among  the  or.li- 
nary  prodiiit  ons  of  tliis  rmliest  province  of  brazil  n.ny 
be  tanked  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  coc  'a.  w  heat,  1  ice, 
per,  and  abundance  of  tob.uxo  \’iuc-«  are  here  met 
with  in  great  perfcctiim,  but  the  grapes  are  not  pres- 
seil  for  the  purpose  of  «»:  taiiiing  wine.  GoUl,  silver, 
and  priNfious  stones,  arc  .mmidiy  exjiort-  it  by  the 
tugue-.e,  whose  indolence  has  picveiiie*!  them  l.mn  gi>. 
ing  to  the  workl  luu  s.i'.i'f letory  accounts  eonieroin^ 
tlio-e  remote  re*.;io  is  wlueh  are  »u'’jc.-i  t j  tluir  au(fH>- 
ntv.  -Nee  Mrasu,  .>t  l•l•I.^  men  r. 

litode  Jinuiro,  or  Si  SrOmU  n,  an  e\t  ‘nsivc  city  ib^ 
metropolis  of  ihe  loregoing  j>  ovir-  t.'  cf  Hr  r-l.  »-..l  tfie 
see  of  4  bidiop.  It  h.is  a  very  cxteii'isv  i:i  I  »  .iii.ii  -i- 
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oas  liavbour,  v/lilcli  is  defended  by  a  number  of  forts. 
The  city  is  built  upon  ground  which  is  rather  low  and 
was  at  one  period  of  a  swampy  nature  ;  it  is  environed 
by  hills  which  exclude  in  a  great  measure  the  advantages 
of  fresh  air,  both  from  the  land  and  the  sea,  on  which 
account  the  summers  are  inimical  to  health,  the  heat  be¬ 
ing  almost  suffocating.  The  different  mechanics  carry 
on  their  respective  branches  in  distinct  parts  of  the  town, 
particular  trades  having  particular  streets  assigned  to 
them.  The  viceroy’s  palace  is  erected  on  the  side  of  an 
extensive  square;  and  there  are  fountains  in  different 
other  squares,  to  which  an  aqueduct  of  considerable 
length  conveys  water  over  valleys  by  a  double  row  of 
arches.  On  the  exreme  point  are  a  fort  called  Santa 
Cruz,  built  on  a  prodigious  rock  of  granite,  and  a  Be¬ 
nedictine  convent,  jutting  into  the  harbour,  opposite  to 
which  is  Serpent  island,  where  there  are  houses  for  ma¬ 
gazines  and  naval  stores,  together  with  a  deck-yard. 
The  warehouses  for  the  reception  and  preparation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  for  sale,  are  in  another  part  of  the 
liarbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Val  Loiigo.  The  city  of 
Kio  Janeiro  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  streets  of  this 
city  are  in  general  well  paved  and  straight.  The  houses 
in  general  are  two  stories  high,  covered  u  ith  tiles,  and 
have  balconies  of  wood  extending  in  front  of  the  upper 
stories  ;  but  the  best  of  them  have  that  didl  and  heavy 
appearance  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  lat¬ 
ticed  windows  supply  the  want  of  glass.  The  rocks  in 
its  vicinity  are  granite,  of  a  red,  white,  or  deep  blue 
colour,  the  last  being  of  a  compact  and  hard  tex¬ 
ture. 

Females  of  rank  and  distinction  arc  said  to  have  fine 
dark  eyes,  countenances  ftdl  of  animation,  and  their 
heads  only  ornamented  with  their  tresses,  whicli  are 
bound  up  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  There  are  nume¬ 
rous  convents  and  monasteries,  and  labour  is  in  general 
performed  by  slaves,  20,000  of  which  are  said  to  be  an¬ 
nually  imported.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  a  city  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  extent,  and  the  population,  including  slaves,  has 
been  estimated  at  G0,000  ;  but  according  to  Dr  Morse, 
at  no  fewer  than  200,000,  as  we  find  in  his  American 
Gazetteer,  published  in  1798  ;  yet  it  appears  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  in  such  a  city  there  is  neither  inn,  nor  hotel, 
nor  any  sort  oi  accommodation  for  the  reception  of 
sti’angers.  Such  accommodation,  however,  is  scarcely 
necessary,  the  weak  and  jealous  governmcnlbeing  so  in- 
liospitable,  as  to  proliibit  stranijers  from  remaining  on 
shore  after  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  from  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  during  the  day  without  military  spies. 

When  Mr  Barrow  visited  this  place,  he  found  only 
two  booksellers  shops  in  it,  after  a  long  search,  and 
many  inquiries  ;  but  they  contained  nothing  useful  or 
interesting  to  a  native  of  Britain.  A  number  of  old  vo¬ 
lumes  on  the  subjects  of  alchemy  and  medicine,  many 
more  on  church  hi-tory  and  theological  controversy, 
with  a  few  on  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  house  of  Brag- 
ariza,  rvere  all  their  catalogues  contained. 

It  is  said  that  the  inliabitants  sometimes  go  in  sma'l 
parties  to  the  I’uldic  Garden,  where  they  take  supper, 
walk,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  music  and  fireworks  to 
a  very  late  hour  of  the  night. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  grand 
central  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Brazils,  from  which 
evciy  other  part  of  it  may  be  at  any  time  overawed. 


Its  regular  force  is  said  to  consist  of  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  two  regiments  of  artiller}',  six  regiments  of  in¬ 
fantry,  two  battalions  of  disciplined  mditia,  and  200 
diciplined  free  negroes,  making  a  sum  total  of  more 
than  10,000  men  ;  but  Mr  Barrow  is  of  opinion  that 
this  estimate  is  much  exaggerated,  since  during  his  stay 
in  that  city  he  could  discover  nothing  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  Brazils  united  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
10,000  men.  This  place,  which  has  for  a  time  at  least 
become  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  Portugal,  will,  no  doubt,  acquire  additional 
importance,  anci  may  perhaps  at  some  future  period  be 
the  seat  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Itio  Janeiro,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  western  moun¬ 
tains  of  Brazil,  and  running  east  through  that  country, 
falls  into  the  y\tlantic  ocean  at  St  Sebastian. 

RIOM,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Puy  de  Dome ;  seated  on  a  hill,  in  so  agree¬ 
able  a  country,  that  it  is  called  the  garden  (yf  Auvergne. 
E.  Long.  .3.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  51. 

RIOT,  in  Lan\  The  riotous  assembling  of  12  per¬ 
sons,  or  more,  and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation, 
was  first  made  high  treason  by  statute  .>  and  4  Edw.  VI. 
c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  be  effected  :  but  that  statute  was  repealed  by 
statue  1  Mar.  c.  1.  among  the  other  treasons  created 
since  the  25  Edw.  III.;  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
substance  re-enacted,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  punish¬ 
ment,  by  statute  1  Mar.  st.  2.  c.  12.  which  made  the 
same  offence  a  single  felony,  'i'hese  statutes  specified 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  suppress  ;  as,  for  examjf  c,  such  as  were  set  on 
loot  with  intention  to  olfer  violence  to  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil,  or  to  cl'ange  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain  other  s))ecific  purposes;  iu  which  cases,  if  the 
persons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  disperse, 
and  they  did  not.  it  was  b^'  the  statute  of  Mary  made 
felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  :  and  also  the 
act  indemnified  the  peace-officers  and  their  as^istants,  if 
they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in  endeavouring  to  suppress 
such  riot.  This  was  thought  a  necessary  securit)’^  in  that 
sanguinary  reign,  when  popery  was  intended  to  be  re¬ 
established,  which  was  like  to  producegreat  discontents: 
but  at  first  it  was  made  only  for  a  year,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  continued  for  that  queen’s  life.  And,  by  statute 
1  Eliz.  c.  iG.  when  a  reformation  in  religion  was  to  be 
once  more  attempted,  it  was  revived  and  continued  du¬ 
ring  her  life  aho;  and  then  expired.  From  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  I.  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  ne¬ 
ver  once  thought  expedient  to  revive  it ;  but,  in  the 
first  year  of  George  I.  it  was  judged  neccssiuy,  in  order 
to  support  the  execution  of  the  qct  of  settlement,  to  re¬ 
new  it,  and  at  one  stroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with 
large  additions.  For,  whereas  the  former  acts  expressly 
defineil  and  specified  what  should  be  accounted  a  riot, 
the  statute  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5.  enacts,  generally,  that  if  any 
12  persons  are  unlawfully  assembled  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  and  any  orre  justice  of  the  peace,  sheritt’, 
under-sheriff,  or  mayor  of  a  town,  shall  think  proper  to 
command  thenr  by  proclamation  to  disperse,  it  they  con¬ 
temn  his  orders  and  continue  together  for  one  hour  .af¬ 
terwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  And. farther*,  if  the  reading  of  the  procla- 
mation  be  by  force  opposed,  or  the  reader  be  in  any 
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manner  wll'uUy  liindered  from  tlic  reading  of  if,  sucli 
opposers  and  hinderers  are  felons  witlioiit  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy  ;  and  all  persons  to  whom  such  proclamation  oug/tl  to 
have  been  made,  and  knowing  of  such  hindrance,  and 
not  dispersing,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
There  is  the  like  indemnifying  clause,  in  case  any  of  the 
mob  lie  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  disperse 
them;  being  copied  from  the  act  of  Queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  subsequent  clause  of  the  new  act,  if  any  person,  so 
riotously  assembled,  begin  ev'en  before  proclamation  to 
pull  down  any  church,  chapel,  meeting-house,  dwelling- 
house,  or  out-houses,  they  shall  be  felons  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies,  must  have  three 
persons  at  least  to  constitute  them.  An  milnv'fid  assem¬ 
bly  is,  when  three,  or  more,  do  assemble  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  as  to  pull  down  inclo. 
sures,  to  destroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  making  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  act  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  breaking 
down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or  of 
way,  and  make  some  advances  towards  it.  A  riot  is 
where  three  or  more  actually  do  an  unlawful  act  of  vio¬ 
lence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  cause  or  quar¬ 
rel  j  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game  in 
another’s  park,  chase,  warren,  or  liberty ;  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  act  with  force  and  violence  ;  or  even  do 
a  lawful  act,  as  removing  a  nuisance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  punishment  of  unlawful  as¬ 
semblies,  if  to  the  number  of  1 2,  we  have  just  now  seen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  circumstances>that  at¬ 
tend  it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  only.  The  same  is  the  c.sse  in 
riots  and  rorxts  by  the  common  law  ;  to  which  the  pil¬ 
lory  in  very  enormous  cases  has  been  sometimes  super- 
added.  And  by  tlie  statute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  ?•  any  two 
justices,  together  with  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the 
county,  may  come  with  the  possi  corniialus,  if  need  he, 
and  suppress  any  such  riot,  assembly,  or  rout,  arrest  the 
rioters,  and  record  upon  the  spot  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  whole  transaction  ;  which  record  alone 
shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  of  the  offender.s.  In  the 
interpretation  of  v/hich  statute  it  hath  been  holdcn,  that 
all  persons,  noblemen  and  others,  except  women,  cler¬ 
gymen,  persons  decrepit,  and  infants  under  ]  arc 
bound  to  attend  the  justices  in  suppressing  a  riot,  upon 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  that  any  battery, 
wounding,  or  killing  the  rioters,  that  may  happen  in 
supjmessing  the  rict,  is  justifiable.  So  tliat  our  ancient 
law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot-act,  seems  pretty  well 
to  have  guarded  against  any  violent  breach  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace ;  especially  as  any  riotous  assembly  on  a  public 
or  general  account,  as  to  redress  grievances  or  jrull  down 
all  inclosures,  and  also  resisting  the  king's  forces  if  .sent 
to  keep  the  jxeace,  may  amount  to  t)vert  acts  of  high 
treason,  by  levying  war  against  the  king. 

Ill  PEN,  a  sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  and  capital  of  a  diocese  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
bishop’s  see,  a  good  harlxour,  a  castle,  two  colleges,  and 
.a  public  library.  'I'lie  tombs  of  several  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  are  in  the  cathedral  churcli,  which  is  a  very 
liandsome  structure.  The  harbour,  whicii  has  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  tlie  prosjierity  of  tliis  place,  is  at  a 
small  distance,  beijig  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 


Nipsas,  in  a  country  which  supplies  the  best  bccvc:  in 
Denmark.  It  is  4.5  miles  north-west  ot  .Sieswiek  and 
2;>  soulli-hy-we.st  of  Wjburg.  E.  Long.  8.  9t.  N.  I. at.  , 
55.  25.  The  diocese  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  those 
of  VViburg  and  .Athuys,  on  the  south  by  the  duchy  of 
Slcswick,  and  on  the  cast  and  west  by  the  sea. 

RIPENING  of  Grain,  means  its  arriving  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  E- 
dinburgh,  may  be  worthy  the  atleirtion  of  f.irmcrs  in 
this  country  ;  where  it  frequently  happens,  from  conti¬ 
nued  rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  frost 
sots  in  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  farmers  cut  it 
down,  without  thinking  it  can  possibly  arrive  at  further 
maturity. 

“  Summer  17S2  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harvest  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  especially  oats,  was  green  even  in  Octolrer. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  the  eohl  was  so  great,  that, 
in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near  Kinneil, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrow stounness,  ice  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended  by  many 
farmers,  that  such  a  degree  of  cold  w  ould  effectually 
prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their  corn. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this  point.  Dr  Koehuck  selected 
several  stalks  of  oats,  ofrlearly  ecjual  fulness,  and  imme¬ 
diately  cut  those  which,  on  the  most  attentive  compari- 
.son,  appeared  the  best,  and  marked  the  tithers,  hut  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  1 4  days  longer ;  at 
the  end  of  which  lime,  they  too  were  cut,  and  kept  in 
a  dry  room  for  1 0  days.  The  grains  of  each  jxarcel 
w’cre  then  weighed  ;  when  1 1  ot  the  i" rains  which  hail 
been  left  standing  in  the  field  were  found  to  he  cqu.al  in 
wciglit  to  30  of  the  grains  which  h.'id  been  cut  a  foit- 
night  .sooner,  tiiough  even  the  best  of  the  grains  witc 
far  from  being  ripe.  During  that  fortnight  (viz.  tiom 
October  7th  foOctober  2 1  st)lhe  average  heat,  accrding 
to  I'ahrenheit’s  thermometer,  which  was  oh'cri  e  l  every 
day  at  eiglit  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  was  a  little  above  43.  Dr  Roebuck  ob'crves,  th.vt 
this  ripening  and  filling  of  corn  in  so  low'  a  temperature 
should  he  the  less  surprising  to  ux,  w  lien  we  reHect,  that 
.sced-corii  will  vegetate  in  the  same  decree  ot  heat  ,  I'lid 
he  draws  an  important  inference  fioin  his  olrservations, 
viz.  That  farmers  should  be  cautious  of  cutting  dow  n 
their  unripe  corn,  on  tlie  supposition  that  in  a  colil  au¬ 
tumn  it  could  fill  no  more.” 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  17f)g,uiider 
the  signature  ot  Agricola,  when  speaking  on  thi.*-  ^ulijei't, 
adds  tlie  following  piece  of  information,  viz.  ‘  1  hat 

grain  cut  down  before  it  i.s  quite  ripe  will  grow  or  .•'priiig 
equally  well  as  ripe  and  jilump  gram,  jmivjdeil  it  is  pr.*- 
jjerly  preserveH.  I  rclute  this  troin  «  htk 
the  autliority  of  one  of  the  most  judieiou'  .uhI  ex;  ■ 
ced  farmers  in  this  island,  William  t  n.ik  of  Arb.g  uuf. 
Esq.  near  Dumfries,  who  was  tiiught  by  sucli  a  -e  -  m 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  Du-  tlu  i.!'  ,  iviTjr 

wise  economical  farmer  will  pr.  .erve  hi*  ripe  n  d  p.ump 
grain  for  bread,  and  sow  the  green  ■  nd  eeni.nclv 
veiled  grain,  with  a  [Hrfeit  convielnm  tiui 
proceeding  from  sucli  seeil  w  ill  )  id  I  ' 
ving  corn  as  what  grows  from  plu.nj 
means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  ti  c  docd'lr  ad-.  i  t. 
having  the  C'>rn  nma  productive  m  fl  >ur  l>»r  l-r.  <1 
his  liglit  ilirivellfd  grain  will  go  much  tailhcr  m 
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than  the  jiluir.p  gr  ;in  would  do.  I  saw  the  experiment 
made  on  whe  .t  which  was  so  shrive  led  th.tt  it  wais 
taougl'.t  scarcely  worth  giving  to  fowl;,  and  yet  jrro- 
diiced  ]ieavv  large  ears.” 

RIPHOEAX  5IOUNTAIXS,  are  a  chain  of  high 
mountains  in  Russia,  to  the  north-ea  t  of  the  river  Oby, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  the  finest  sables  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Rn’H.\TfI,  or  RiPH.tT.  second  son  of  Gomcr, 
and  grandson  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.  Riphal).  In 
most  copies  he  is  called  Dipkalh  in  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  i.  6.  ns-T  Diphat).  The  resemblance  of  the 
two  Hebrew  letters  i  Jlcxh  and  t  Dalelh  is  so  much 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  Rut,  to  (he  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  translators  of  our  English  version  be  it  said, 
that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  otliers,  they 
have  restored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Ri- 
pliath.  'I'he  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Riphath.  The 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France;  Eusebius  for 
the  countrvof  the  Sanromata? ;  the  Chronic  on  Alexan- 
drinuni  for  that  of  the  Garanianta? ;  Josephus  for  I’a- 
plilagonia.  Mela  assures  us.  that  anciently  the  people 
of  tins  ])roviiice  were  tailed  Jiipliahn,  or  Ripbaces  ; 
and  in  Rithyifia,  bordering  upon  Rajihlaonnia,  may  be 
found  tfe  river  Rliebus,  a  people  called  li/iedan/cs,  and 
a  canton  of  the  same  naii  e.  '1  hese  reason'  have  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Rochnri  to  believe,  tliat  Riphath  peopled 
I’aphl-gonia.  Others  tliink  he  peojrled  tlie  Montes 
Riphei  ;  and  this  opinion  seems  the  niojrt  reasonable  to 
u«,  becaii'C  he  othe'-  sons  of  Comer  peopled  the  noi  th¬ 
em  countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Euxliie 
sea. 

RISIBLE,  any  tiring  capable  of  exciting  lans-htci'. 

J.vdicrous  is  a  general  term,  sioiiilying,  as  may  a))- 
pew  from  its  dni>;itioti,  wliat  is  pi  lyscme,  sportive,  or 
jocular.  Lviiicru'ts  therefore  .seems  tlie  genus,  ot  w  Inch 
risihle  is  a  si>ecits6,  limited  as  above  to  wlial  makes  us 
laugh. 

However  ea.ey'  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particid  tr 
object,  to  say  whetlier  t  be  ri'ible  or  not,  it  scenrsdif- 
ficult,  if  at  all  praclicahle,  to  eslablisli  any  gcirer;  1  cha- 
rac  cr,  by  wlrich  objects  of  that  kiird  n  ay  be  distin- 
gitished  frtmi  othcTS.  Ni  r  is  that  a  singular  case;  lor, 
upon  a  review,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  most  of 
the  Mtieles  r.lready  hand  etl.  'I’beie  is  nothing  more 
easy,  viewing  a  jraiticular  object,  than  to  pronoinue 
that  it  i.o  he.itiful  or  ug  y,  grand  or  little;  but  were 
V  e  to  attempt  gtiieral  ru.es  lor  ranging  objects  urrder 
diflere' t  das  cs  according  to  these  rjuahlies,  w  e  slrouhl 
be  much  grave  lied  A  separate  cause  increases  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  di'tirrgui'Idrrg  risible  objects  by  a  gt  rteral  clra- 
rseter  :  all  mtrt  are  rrot  erjua  ly  alF-ctcd  Iry  risible  ob- 
jfc-ts.  nor  tire  same  man  at  all  times  ;  for  in  high  sj-irits 
a  tiling  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will  scarce¬ 
ly  j  rov<  ke  a  Mnilt  in  a  grave  mood.  Risible  objects, 
liowevtr,  are  circuiiiscribiR  w  ithin  ccnuiii  limits.  No 
object  is  I'isibic  but  w  liat  a  j  pt  sirs  sliglit  little,  or  rrit  ial ; 
for-  we  laugh  at  nothing  that  is  of  importance  to  our 
own  interest  or  to  that  of  otliers.  A  teal  idstic's  raises 
jriiy,  and  therefore  car  not  be  i  i'ible  ,  but  a  sliglit  or 
imaginsi'y  distress,  wliith  moves  i.ot  pity,  is  linble. 
Tlie^acivcnture  c.f  the  lullint-milis  in  Hon  Quixote,  is 
extumrly  li  ible;  so  is  the  .scetiC  where  Sanclio,  in  a 
tli.rk  right,  tumbiirg  into  a  pit,  and  altacldng  himself 


to  the  side  by  hand  and  fo.'t,  hangs  ti.ere  in  terrible  dis¬ 
may  till  the  riioniing,  when  he  discovers  liimscU  to  he 
within  a  font  of  the  bottom.  A  nose  remarkab'y  long 
or  sliort,  is  visilde ;  but  to  w  ant  it  altogether,  so  far 
from  provoking  laughter,  raises  horror  in  the  spectator. 
With  respect  to  evorks  both  of  nature  and  art,  none  of 
them  are  risible  but  Avhat  are  out  of  rule ;  some  remark¬ 
able  defect  or  excess,  a  very  long  visage,  fbr  example, 
or  a  very  short  one  Hence  nothing  just,  proper,  de¬ 
cent,  beautiful,  proportioned,  or  grand,  is  ri.-ible. 

Even  from  tliis  slight  sketch  it  will  be  readily  c.onjec- 
tured,  that  the  emotion  raised  bt'  a  risible  object  is  of  a 
nature  sosingiilar,asscarcelyto  find  placcwhile  the  mind 
is  occu})ied  witli  any  otiier  passion  or  emotion  ;  and  the 
conjecture  is  verified  by  experience  ;  fi  r  we  scarce  ever 
find  that  emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One  emo¬ 
tion  we  must  except;  and  that  is,  contempt  raised  by' 
cei'tain  improprieties  :  every  improper  act  insirires  us 
with  some  degree  of  eoritemptfor  the  author ;  and  if  an 
improper  act  be  at  the  same  time  risible  to  provoke 
laughter,  of  w  hich  blundeis  and  absurdities  are  noted 
instances,  the  two  emotions  of  contempt  and  of  huighter 
unite  intimately  in  the  mind,  and  produce  externally 
wliat  is  termed  a  laiig/i  of  tlcriiuni  cm-  of  xcoru.  Hence 
objcclslhat  caii>e  langliter  may  bedistingiiished  into  two 
kinds  :  they  are  either  risible  or  ridiculous.  A  r  isible 
object  is  mirtlifiil  only  ;  a  ridiculous  object  is  both  mirth¬ 
ful  and  contemptible.  The  first  I'aises  an  emotion  of 
laugliter  that  is  a't'igcther  ple.-'sant :  tire  pleasant  emo¬ 
tion  of  laimhter  r  aised  by  the  other,  is  blended  with  the 
painful  emt'tion  of  contempt  ;  and  the  mixed  emotion  is 
termed  the  nuoliou  of  ridicule.  Tl'C  jraiii  a  ridiculous 
object  gives  me,  is  i-esented  and  {luiiished  by  a  laugii  of 
(,ei  ision.  A  risible  ol  ject,  on  the  other  liand,  gives  me 
no  pain  :  it  is  rdiogether  pha.'.mt  by  a  c. itain  smt  of 
titiiliitioTi,  whicli  is  expressed  exteiiially  by  mirthful 
laiiL'litcr.  See  liinicii.E. 

Risible  oljeets  arc  so  common,  anti  .so  well  iind.’r- 
s!ood.  that  it  is  iinnece.ssai’y  to  consume  pa|  er  or  time 
upon  them.  Take  the  few  following  examj  Its: 

F(dslnjf.  I  do  remember  Itim  at  f  lenient’s  iun,  like 
a  man  made  alter  sujrjrer  of  a  eheese-jrai  ing.  WJieii  he 
was  naked,  liewas,  for  ad  the  worhl  likea  finked  I’adislr, 
with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife. 

Sicohd  Part,  Uoiri/JF.  act  iii.  sc. 

The  fi'iegt  iiig  is  of  disproportion.  Tire  following 
examples  are  of  slight  or  imaginary  iiiisfortiiiies, 

FaUtafl'.  Go  fetch  me  a  qiiait  of  sack,  put  .a  loast 
iii’t.  Have  1  liv’d  to  he  carritd  in  a  basket,  like  a  bar- 
row  of  Initcl  er’s  offal,  anti  to  be  thrown  into  the 
'Hranics  !  ^Vtll,  if  I  be  served  such  aiiotlier  trick.  I’ll 
liave  my  bi'ains  t  .’en  out  and  butter’d,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  lor  a  new-year’s  gift.  '1  be  rogues  sliglited 
me  into  tire  r  iver  willi  as  little  ixincjise  a<  they  would 
have  diown’iJ  a  b  tch’s  blii'd  pujrjiie*,  fifieen  i’tli'lit- 
ter ;  i  iid  you  n.ay  know  by  my  size  that  I  liave  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  sinking  ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  a.s 
l:ell,  ]  should  down.  1  had  been  drown’d  but  th.'t  the 
shore  v/as  shelv)'  and  shallow  ;  a  death  tlrat  I  abhor ; 
lor  the  water  swells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I 
1  ave  been  w  lun  I  had  been  swell'd  ?  I  should  have  been 
a  rncuntain  ol  mummy. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  1.^. 
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Falsloff.  Xay,  you  sliall  hear,  Master  Brook,  what 
I  have  suffer’d  to  lirin^  tins  woman  to  evil  for  your 
good.  Being  thus  cr.imm'd  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of 
Ford’s  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  call’d  forth  by  their 
mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchct-Iane.  'I'hey  took  me  on  their  shoulders,  met 
the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  ask’d 
them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket.  I 
quak’d  for  fern,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
starch’d  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuc¬ 
kold,  held  his  hand.  ^V’ell,  on  went  he  for  a  search, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  se¬ 
quel,  Master  Brook.  I  suffer’d  the  pangs  of  three 
egregious  deaths :  first,  an  intolerable  fright  to  be 
detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether ;  next,  to  be 
compass’d  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  a 
peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  ;  and  then  to  be  stopt 
in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stiuking  clothes  that 
fretted  in  their  own  grease.  Think  of  that,  a  man  of 
my  kidney  ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  subject  to  heat 
as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw  ;  it 
was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height 
of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stew’d  in 
grea=e,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  cool’d  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a 
horse-shoe  ;  think  ot  that ;  hissing  hot ;  think  of  tliat. 
Me  Brook. 

Merru  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iii.  sc.  17- 
RITE,  among  divines,  denotes  the  particular  man¬ 


ner  ot  celebrating  divnie  service  in  this  or  that  ctun*  nia. 
tr}'. 

lUlOUNELLO,  or  Bfi-k \t,  in  the  burden 

of  a  song,  or  the  repetition  of  the  first  or  otJier  verses  oi 
a  song  at  the  end  of  each  couplet. 

HinF.RHLSIUS,  C'o.\R\D,  a  learned  German 
civilian,  born  at  Brunswick  in  IJtio.  He  was  pruie- 
soi  ot  civil  law  at  Altdorf,  and  published  a  variety  of 
works,  particularly  as  a  civilian  ;  together  wiili  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin;  he  was  moreover 
an  excellent  critic  ^  his  notes  upon  many  ennneiit  au¬ 
thors  having  been  inserted  in  the  best  editions  of  tlieui. 

He  died  in  iGlS. 

RITU.\L,  a  book  directing  the  order  and  man¬ 
ner  to  be  observed  in  performing  divine  service  in  a 
particular  church,  diocese,  or  the  like.  The  aiuient 
he;ithens  bad  also  their  rituals,  which  contained  tlieir 
rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  building  a  citv, 
consecrating  a  temp'c  or  altar,  in  sacrificing,  an.!  ilei- 
fying,  in  dividing  the  curiae,  tribes,  centuries,  and, 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonie-.  I'iiere 
are  several  passages  in  Cato’s  book«,  Dc  re  liuslica, 

\vhich  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  ritu-iL  of  the  an- 
cieiits. 

RIV.‘\L,  a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  persons  wlio 
have  the  s;vne  pretensions ;  and  which  is  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  an  an¬ 
tagonist  in  any  other  pursuit. 
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IS  a  current  of  fresh  water,  flowing  in  a  Bed  or  CtiA.N-  deed  are  respectable  even  at  their  birth,  c.im’iig  at  once 
NEL  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  in  force  from  some  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Bio  tie  la 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  considerable  collection  I’lati,  the  river  St  Laurence,  an.i  the  mighty  streims 
of  w."ters.  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more  Brooks,  «  hith  issue  in  all  directions  from  the  Haical  hike.  But, 
which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  uniteil  streams  ot  se-  like  the  sons  of  .Adam,  they  arc  all  of  ctpial  tlescciit.  and 
veral  Rivulets,  which  have  collected  the  supplies  of  should  take  their  name  from  one  ot  the  feiale  s  of  Hi  m* 
many  Rills  trickling  down  from  numberless  springs,  lakes.  This  is  intleed  the  case  with  a  few. -.uch  as  die 
and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  tlie  sloping  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile,  ’riicse,  after  having  uiixeil 
grounds  the  surplus  of  every  shower.  their  waters  with  tho-c  of  the  lake,  roimie  Uuir  aj»- 

hivers  form  one  of  the  chief  fe;.tures  of  the  surface  pcarance  and  their  name  at  its  outlet, 
of  this  globe,  serving  as  voiders  of  all  that  is  imme-  But  in  general  their  origin  and  progress  «nil  e.  t  n  * 
dktely  ^dundant  in  our  rains  and  springs,  and  also  the  features  of  tluir  character,  bear  some  reM-uiMancf ‘"j 
as  boundaries  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  (as  has  been  prettily  observed  by  I’liny)  to  the  In.  .> 
and  in  many  countries  as  plentiful  storehouse''.  They  inati.  The  river  springs  from  the  laith  ;  but  ilsoug  ^ 

also  feitilize  our  soil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields  is  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  jre  iiiMKnificant,  a:id  it- 
the  richest  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mounUins  infancy  is  frivolous ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  .  i 
where  it  would  have  remained  useless  for  want  ot  genial  meadow;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  lilii  •  milt. 

Gathering  strength  in  its  youUi,  it  becoineii  wi.  I  mvi 
Bciim-  such  interesting  objects  of  attention,  every  impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  n^tniiiit*  which  ii  'iill 
branch  acquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acquires  meet.s  with  in  die  hollows  among  the  mouiiuun,,  it  is 
a  sort  of  person.d  identity,  cf  which  it  is  freijueiitly  restless  and  fretful ;  quick  in  its  tunmigs,  mid  unMc».ly 
difficult  to  find  the  principle;  for  the  name  of  the  in  its  cour-e.  Now  it  is  a  roaiiug  caUra.t,  l.  .irmg 
great  body  of  wa'ers  which  tlischarges  itself  into  the  up  and  overliirnmg  whatever  oppon  s  its  pr.  gn-'-.  and 
'ea  is  tra4d  backwards  to  one  of  die  sources,  whde  it  shoots  headlong  down  lr.m  a  riwK  ;  then  it  Ihx-.  im-i 
all  the  contributing  streams  are  lost,  although  tluir  wa-  a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool,  burtwl  ui  the  boll  ir.  of  « 
tr.rs  form  the  chief  part  of  the  collection.  And  some-  glim  Uccvering  Im..  .  by  repose,  it  ag»m  d  .U,c* 

limes  the  fee.ier  in  which  the  name  is  preserved  is  .‘mail-  along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  ami  imschiri.  it  qurs  all 
er  than  otliers  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and  that  it  has  swept  -long,  atid  leave-  die  open  i  of  ihe 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lose  dieir  name  valley  strewed  with  the  rejected  w  nte.  .N..w  qu.ttu.g 

in  dial  of  the  more  illustrious  family.  Some  rivers  ur-  its  reUrviueiit,  U  comes  abroad  into  the  worl.l  >.ur. 
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neying  with  more  pvu'ience  and  discretion,  through  cul-  bit,  and  every  increase  of  civilization  and  improvement,  M'story. 
tivated  fields,  yielding  to  circumstances,  and  winding  the  fond  adoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  fruitful 
round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove,  countries  through  which  they  hold  their  stately  course, 

It  passes  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  busy  and  their  w'aters  are  still  held  sacred.  No  progress  of 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  services  on  every  side,  and  artificial  refinement,  not  all  the  corruption  of  luxurious 
becomes  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  country',  sensuality,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na- 
Now  increased  by  numeious  alliances,  and  advanced  in  tive  growth  from  the  heart  of  man.  The  sentiment  is 
its  course  of  existence,  it  becomes  grave  and  stately  in  its  cong  nial  to  his  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  universal  ; 
motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet ;  and  in  majestic  silence  and  we  could  almost  appeal  to  the  Feelings  of  every  rea- 
rolls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till  it  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  der,  whether  he  does  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  breast, 
vast  abyss.  Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken  in  our  opinion  in  the  case 

The  philosopher,  the  real  lover  of  w  isdom,  sees  much  of  the  corrupted  inliabitaiits  of  t  he  populous  and  busy 
to  admire  in  the  economy  -and  mechanism  of  running  cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  fond  contemplatu/n  of 
waters  ;  and  the.  e  are  few  operations  of  nature  which  their  own  individual  exertions  as  the  sources  of  all  their 
give  him  raore  opportunities  of  remarking  the  nice  ad-  hopes.  Give  the  shoemaker  butleatherand  a  few  tools, 
justment  of  the  most  simple  means  for  attaining  many  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to  disappoint  him  ; 
purposes  of  most  extensive  beneficence.  All  mankind  but  the  simpler  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  most 
seems  to  have  felt  this.  The  heart  of  man  is  ever  open  worthy  and  the  most  respectable  part  of  every  nation, 

(unless  pei  verted  by  the  habits  of  selfish  indulgence  after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both  of  skill  and 
and  arrogant  self-conceit)  to  impressions  of  gratitude  of  industry,  are  more  accustomed  to  resign  themselves 
and  love.  He  who  ascribes  the  religious  principle  (de-  to  the  great  ministers  of  Providence,  and  to  look  up  to 
based  though  it  be  by  the  humbling  abuses  of  su-  heaven  for  the  “  early  and  the  latter  rains,”  without 
perstition)  to  the  w'oikings  of  fear  alone,  may  betray  which  all  their  labours  are  fruitless, 
the  slavish  meanness  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very 

unfair  and  a  false  picture  of  the  hearts  of  his  neigh.  - - ,  . 

bour-s.  Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philosopher  w  heirhe  ^nmenque  c^vccdcns  Icrn,  vesUgm  fecit. 

penned  his  often  quot'd  apophthegm.  Indeed  his  own  And  among  the  husbandmen  and  the  .shepherds  of  all 
invocation  shows  how  much  the  animal  was  blended  with 
the  sage. 

We  apprehend,  that  whoever  v/ill  read  with  an  ho- 
nest  and  candid  mind,  unbias;ed  by  licentious  wishes, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  amiiable  emotions  of  the  human  soul 
have  had  their  share  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities 


nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  same  fond  attachment  to 
their  springs  and  rivulets. 

Fortunate  senex,  hie  infer  fuminn  nota 
Ft  fontes  tacruijrigiis  captabis  opacinn, 

was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Melibosus.  We 
hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 


whose  worsiiip  filled  up  their  kalend  u  s.  The  sun  and  wlu)se  source  is  not  looked  on  with  some  respect. 


the  ho.st  of  heaven  have  iu  all  ages  and  nations  been 
the  objects  of  a  sincere  wor.'hip.  Next  to  them,  the 
rivers  seem  to  have  attracted  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgmen’s  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  They  have  everywhere  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  tutelar  divinities  ;  and  each  little  district,  every 
retired  valley,  had  its  liver  god,  who  was  preferred 
to  all  others  witli  a  partial  foiuliiess.  The  expostula- 


\\'e  lepeat  our  assertion,  that  this  w’orship  was  tlie 
offspring  of  afi'ed ion  -md  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 
a  very  unfair  anil  fahe  picture  of  the  human  mind  to 
ascribe  these  superstitions  to  the  working  of  fear  alone. 
Tliese  would  h  ive  represented  the  river  gods  as  seated 
on  ruins,  brandishing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 
pouiing  out  their  sweeping  torrents.  But  no  such 
thing.  Tlie  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 


tioii  of  Naaman  the  ISyrian,  who  was  olfended  with  the  expressed  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  other  nations, 
prophet  tor  enjoining  him  to  wash  in  the  river  Jordan,  every  emotion  of  the  human  soul.  They  figured  the 
v.'as  the  natural  effusion  of  this  attachment.  “  What!  Naiads  as  beautiful  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentleness  and 
(said  he),  are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Da-  of  elegance.  These  are  represented  as  partially  attach- 
niascus,  more  excellent  than  a  l  the  waters  of  Judea  ed  to  the  children  of  men  ;  and  their  interference  in  hu- 
Might  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  i  So  he  went  man  affairs  is  always  in  acts  of  kind  assistance  and  pro- 
away  wuoth.”  tection.  They  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  rural  dei- 

In  those  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la-  ties  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,  but  without 
hours,  and  the  hopes  ot  the  shepherd  and  the  husband-  their  caprices  and  resentments.  And  if  we  attend  to 
man,  were  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  ap-  the  descriptions  and  representations  of  their  Kiver- 
proaeli  and  recess  of  the  sun,  and  depended  rather  on  Gods,  beings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 
what  happened  in  a  far  distant  country  by  the  lalls  of  slavish  fear  never  fails  to  couple  with  cruelty  and  ven- 
periodical  rains  or  the  melting  ot  cellcctcd  snows,  the  geance,  we  shall  find  the  same  expression  of  affectionate 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  river  of  Pcgii,  were  trust  and  confidence  in  their  kind  dispositions.  They 
the  sensiule  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha-  are  generally  called  by  the  respectable  but  endearing 
bitaiits  of  their  fcitile  banks  all  their,  abundance,  and  name  o\  fathtr.  “  Da  Tyberi  pater"  says  Virgil.  Mr 
they  became  the  objects  of  grateful  veneration.  Their  Bruce  says  that  the  Nile  at  its  source  is  called  the  ahay 
sources  were  sought  out  with  anxious  care  even  by  or  •'  father.”  \\  e  observe  this  wonl,  or  its  radix, 
conqueiing  princes;  and  when  found,  w’ere  universally  blended  with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  east;  and 
worshipped  with  the  mO't  affectionate  devotion.  These  think  it  probable  that  when  our  traveller  got  this  name 
aremarakible  riveis,  sc  eminently  and  so  p.  lpably  bene-  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  tnej  applied 
fluent,  preserve  to  this  day,  amidst  every  change  of  ha-«  to  the  stream  what  is  meant  to  express  the  tul.la;  or 
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preriidiii^i'  spirit.  The  ri\or  gods  are  ahvays  represented 
as  venerable  old  ircii,  to  indicate  their  bciHg  coeval 
v«;th  the  world.  But  it  is  always  a  criula  vi}'i;ti'(jtic sc- 
ncclus,  and  they  are  nei'er  represented  as  oppressed  ^\•ith 
age  and  decrepitude.  Their  Ireawls  are  long  ainl  flow¬ 
ing,  their  looks  placid,  their  attitude  easy,  reclined  on  a 
bank,  covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  with  never-fading 
sedges  and  bulrushes,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from 
which  they  pourout  their  plentiful  andfertilizing  streams. 
— Mr  Bruce’s  description  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  sacred  waters,  has  not  a 
frowning  feature ;  and  the  hospitable  old  man,  Avith 
his  fair  daughter  Irepone,  and  the  gentle  priesthood 
Avhich  peopled  the  little  village  of  Geesh,  form  a  con¬ 
trast  Avith  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  Avhom  a  .mi¬ 
litary  leader  AA  as  called  the  /opii,  because  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  Avomen),  which  A'ery  clearly  paints  the 
inspiring  principle  of  this  supersrition.  Pliny  says  (lib. 
viii.  8.)  that  at  the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  there  is  an 
ancient  temple  highly  respected.  The  presence  and 
the  poAver  of  the  divinity  are  expressed  by  the  fates 
which  stand  in  tlie  vestibule. — Around  this  temple 
are  several  little  chapels,  each  of  Avhich  covers  a  sa¬ 
cred  fountain ;  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  father  of  se- 
"A  cral  little  rivers  Avhich  unite  their  streams  Avith  him. 
At  some  distance  beloAv  the  temple  is  a  bridge  Avhich 
divides  the  sacred  waters  from  those  which  are  open  to 
eommon  use.  Xo  one  must  presume  to  set  his  foot  in 
the  sti-eams  above  this  bridge ;  and  to  step  over  any  of 
them  is  an  indignity  Avhich  renders  a  person  infamous. 
T'hey  can  only  be  visited  in  a  consecrated  boat.  Be- 
loAv  the  bridge  Ave  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  incessantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lagers.  See  also  Vibins  Sequeslr.  Orbelini,  ]).  If)]  — 
and  221 — 223.  also  Sutlun.  Caligula,  c.  43.  firg. 
Georg,  ii.  146- 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  floAvs 
(near  its  source)  through  the  richest  jiastures,  tlirough 
Avhich  it  Avas  carefully  distributed  bj’  numberless  drains; 
and  these  nourished  cattle  of  such  spotless  a\  hiteness  and 
extraordinary  bc.uity,  that  the}'  Avere  sought  I’or  Avith 
eagerness  over  ail  Italy,  .as  the  most  acceptable  victims 
in  their  sacrifices.  Is  not  this  superstition  then  an  ef¬ 
fusion  of  gratitude  ? 

Such  are  the  dictates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
breasts,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  by  vanity  and  self- 
conceit,  and  Ave  should  not  be  ashamed  of  feeling  the 
impression.  We  hardly  think  of  makin’g  any  apology 
for  dvA  clling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumstance  of 
the  superstitious  venerjition  paid  to  rivers.  e  cannot 
think  that  our  re.aders  \A-ill  be  displeaseil  at  having 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  alAA  ays  of 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  philosophy  Avill  Tiot  only 
enlighten  the  understanding,  but  also  an  ana  ;md  cherish 
the  aft’ections  of  the  licart. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  aa'c  have  very 
little  to  offer  in  this  ])l.ace.  It  is  obvious  to  every  per¬ 
son,  th.at  besides  the  tf)rrents  which  carry  doAN  ii  into  tlie 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  suid  molted  snoAN-s  i.s  not 
absorbed  by  tlie  soil  or  taken  u])  by  tlie  plants  Avliich 
cover  the  earth,  they  arc  fed  either  immediately  or  re¬ 
motely  by  the  springs.  A  fcAv  remark.able  .stn’ains  rush 
at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  must  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  continu.atioii  of  snlrterraneous  rivers,  an  hose 
prigiu  Awe  are  tlicrefore  to  seek  out :  and  avc  do  imt 
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knoAv  any  ciremnst-sne e  in  n  Inch  their  li.--t  if.'srv. 

difl’er  I’rom  those  of  other  rivers,  \N  hich  are  formed  — 

Uie  miion  of  little  streams  and  rilb,  each  of  which  I  , 
its  oAvn  source  in  a  spring  or  fountain.  This  qiication, 
therefore,  \\  hat  is  the  jtrocess  of  nature,  and  NN-hat  are 
the  supj)lies  Avhich  fill  our  spruigs.^  an  ill  be  trc.tt'vi  of 
under  the  Avord  Spring. 

\Vhatever  be  the  source  of  rivers,  it  is  to  lx?  met 
with  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  Ihe  crun  of 
eartli  AA-ith  ANhich  the  rocky  framing  of^his  globe  i.s 
covered  is  generally  stratified.  Smne  of  these  strau  arc 
extremely  pervious  to  Avater,  having  but  small  attraction 
for  its  particles,  and  being  very  porous,  bui  h  is  the 
quality  of  gravelly  strata  in  an  eminent  degree.  Other 
strata  are  much  more  firm,  or  attract  Avater  more  strong¬ 
ly,  and  refuse  it  passage.  This  is  the  c;i.>c  Avith  finn 
rock  and  an  ith  day.  When  a  stratum  of  tJie  first  kind 
has  one  of  tlie  other  immediately  under  it,  tlie  AN  att  r  re¬ 
mains  in  the  tipper  stratum,  and  bursts  out  AvhcrcA  er  tlic 
sloping  sides  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  strahi,  and  tiiis  v.  ill 
be  the  form  of  a  trickling  sjiriiig,  because  tlie  vN  ater  in 
the  porous  stratum  is  greatly  ob.slructed  in  its  pa‘^•^,^ge 
toAvards  the  outlet.  As  this  iiTegular  formation  of  the 
earth  is  very  general,  Ave  must  have  sjiring.s,  and  of 
course  riAcrs  or  rivulets,  in  every  comer  AvJitre  there 
are  high  grounds. 

Rivers  Hoav  from  the  higher. to  the  Ioan-  grounds.  It  They  flo* 
is  the  arrangement  of  this  elevation  Avhich  distributes  from  the 
them  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  .\nd  this  appears  t'gl'frto 
to  be  accomplished  AN-ith  consiNlerable  regularity  ;  and, 
except  the  great  desert  of  Kobi  on  tlie  coniines  of  Chi-  ^ 
nese  Tartary,  Ave  do  not  remember  any  very  extensive 
tract  of  ground  that  is  dejiriAcd  of  tliose  channels  for 
voiding  the  superfluous  AN  aters  ;  anil  even  tliere  tliey  arc 
far  from  being  nHliindant.  <i 

The  courses  of  rivers  give  us  the  liest  gcncnal  niethixi  r<rir 
f<)r  judging  of  the  elevation  of'  a  country.  'I’hns  it  ■  ' 

ajipears  tliat  Savoy  and  Svn  itzcrl.and  are  the  liii'luM  • 

grounds  of  Eurojx-,  fiAim  anIu-iicc  the  ground  .  Io]h-s  in 
every  direction.  I'rom  llie  .\Ip.s  proceed  the  I). 'nidi.' 
and  the  Rhine,  Avhose  conr-es  mirk  the  tAvo  great  n  i- 
leys,  into  Avhich  many  lateral  streams  ifescend.  'i'hc 
Po  also  .and  the  Rhone  come  from  the  same  bead,  and 
with  a  steeper  .and  .shorter  cour.-.e  find  their  an  .ay  to  the 
sea  through  vallcA’s  of  less  Itreadth  and  length.  Gii 
the  vNcst  siile  of  the  valleA  s  of  the  Rliine  ami  tlir 
Rlinne  the  ground  rises  pretty  fast,  «o  that  fcNv  trilui- 
tary  .streams  come  into  them  frian  tlut  side ;  and  from 
this  gentle  elevation  Prance  slopes  to  the  NNestNN.ird.  It 
a  line,  nearly  .straight,  but  liending  a  little  to  the  north- 
Avard,  be  draAvn  from  the  he.ul  of  Savoy  and  .''nnu/it- 
laiid  all  the  an. ay  to  .Solikiunskoy  in  .Sdaria.  it  nniII 
nearly  pa.ss  through  tlie  most  elevatetl  part  of  l.uroitc, 
for  in  this  tract  most  of  the  rivers  have  tlieir  roe.  On 
the  left  go  off  the  various  feetlers  of  llif  PH>r,  tlie 
Oder,  the  Wesel,  the  Ni«aiirii,  tlie  Dima.  tl»c  .Neva, 
the  Dwina,  tin-  Petzor.a.  On  tlie  right,  after  jiaying 
the  feetlers  of  tlic  Danulx*,  nnc  see  the  S4iurci>  of  the 
Sereth  and  Ihmth,  the  Dniester,  Uic  B.»g.  tlx?  Dnic- 
per,  the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  ilcvation, 
however,  is  extremely  m.xlcratc  ;  .and  it  a^ijx  ,»r .  from 
the  levels  taken  witli  the  lairoiiutiT  liy  the  ,\1>1>«-  Cfvapjir 
il  Auterodie,  that  the  head  of  die  Volg.i  is  rot  more 
than  470  feet  almve  the  .surface  of  the  ocean.  Aixl 
AVC  inav  observe  liere  by  Uie  bye.  Uut  lU  mouth,  whevr 
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it  discharfijes  its  waters  into  the  Caspian  sea,  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  lower  by  many  feet,  than  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  See  Pneumatics,  277.  Spain  and  Fin¬ 
land,  with  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  form  two 
detached  pai*ts,  wliich  have  little  symmetry  witli  the 
rest  of  Eui  ope. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zeinbla,  and 
stretches  due  south  to  near  the  Caspian  sea,  diidding 
Europe  from  Asia.  About  three  or  four  degrees  north 
of  the  Caspiap  sea  it  bends  to  the  south-east,  traverses 
western  Tartary,  and  passing  between  the  Tengis  and 
Zaizan  lakes,  it  then  branches  to  the  east  and  south. 
The  eastern  branch  runs  to  tl^  shores  of  Korea  and 
Kamtschatka.  The  southern  branch  traverses  Turkestan 
and  Thibet,  separating  them  from  India,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  joins  an  arm  stretching  from  the 
great  eastern  branch,  and  here  forms  the  centre  of  a 
very  singular  radiation.  Chains  of  mountains  issue  from 
it  in  every  direction.  Three  or  four  of  them  keep  very 
close  together,  dividing  the  continent  into  nairow  slips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowing  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Cochin-china.  From  the  same  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  east,  and  passes  a  little 
north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  this  a  singular 
centre  ;  for  though  it  sends  off  so  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  most  elevated  j^art  of  the  continent. 
In  the  trianglewhich  is  included  between  thefirst  south¬ 
ern  ridge  (which  comes  fi'om  between  the  lakes  Ten¬ 
gis  and  Zaizan),  the  great  eastern  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almost  unites  with  the  southern  ridge,  lies  the 
Eoutan,  and  part  of  Thibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
which  occupy  its  surface  flow  southward  and  eastward, 
uniting  a  little  to  the  lu  rth  of  the  cent/e  often  men¬ 
tioned,  and  then  pass  through  a  gorge  eastward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  observe  1,  that  these 
great  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  seated  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  country;  for  the  rivers  which  correspond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  supplies  from  the -other  sides.  This  is  re- 
markalily  the  ca.se  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al¬ 
most  parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla.  It  receives  its  supplies  from  the  cast,  .and  indeed 
it  has  its  source  far  east.  The  higher  grounds  (if  we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  are  boundaries) 
of  the  continent  seem  to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cal- 
rnucs,  about  Q5°  east  from  London,  .and  l.atitude  43°  or 
north.  It  is  represented  as  a  fine  though  sandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lose  themselves 
in  the  sand,  or  end  in  little  salt  lakes.  This  elevation 
stretches  north-east  to  a  great  distance ;  and  in  this 
tract  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtish,  Selenga,  and  Tun- 
guskaia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenitz,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  some  other  rivers,  which  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  side  we  have  the  great  ri¬ 
ver  Amur,  and  many  smaller  rivers,  whose  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  eastern  ridgewe  have 
so  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  former,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  com¬ 
plexion,  being  very  sandy,  and  at  present  is  a  desert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  described,  however,  as  inter¬ 
spersed  with  vast  tracts  of  rich  pasture ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  semth,  by  the  name  of  Turks,  and  possessed 


themselves  of  most  of  the  richest  kingdoms  of  Asia.  In  Histary 
the  south-western  extremity  of  this  country  are  found 
remains  not  only  of  barbaidc  magnificence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profit:.hle  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  some  adventurers  to 
search  these  sandy  deserts  for  remains  of  former  opu¬ 
lence,  and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmanship  (though 
not  in  a  style  which  we  would  admire)  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  in  the  sand 
filled  with  written  papers,  in  a  character  wholly  un¬ 
known  ;  and  a  wall  was  discovered  extending  several 
miles,  built  with  hewn  stone,  and  ornamented  with  cor- 
niche^and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetting  ourselves, 
and  return  to  the  consider.ntion  of  the  distribution  of  the 
rivers  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
mountains  begins  at  the  soutli-east  comer  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  proceeds  eastw  ard,  ranging  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Caspian,  and  still  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  first  mentioned  in  Thibet,  sending  off  s  'me 
branches  to  the  south,  which  divide  Per>ia,  Ind  a,  and 
Thibet.  From  the  south  side  of  tl)is  ridge  flnw  the 
Euphrates,  Tigris.  Indus,  Ganges,  &c.  and  from  the 
north  the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  unknown  streams. 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  seems  to  he  nearest  to  the 
greatest  elevations,  it  seems  also  to  have  places  of  the 
greatest  depression.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
Caspian  sea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neighbourhood  another  great  bason  of  salt  w;  ter,  the 
lake  Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or 
Gislion,  which  were  said  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Cas|)ian  sea.  7  here  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  gi  e.at  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  level  of  these  two  basons ;  neither  have 
they  any  outlet,  thougli  they  receive  great  rivers.  There 
is  another  great  lake  in  the  very  middle  of  Persia,  the 
Zare  or  Zara,  which  recek  es  the  river  Hindemend,  of 
mar  250  miles  length,  besides  other  stie.uns,  7'herc 
is  another  such  in  y\sia  Minor.  Tlie  sea  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  another  instance.  And  in  the  high  coun- 
trieswementioned,  there  are  manysmall  salt  lakes,  which 
receive  little  rivers,  and  have  no  outlet.  The  lake  Zara 
in  Persia,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
considerable  hollow  of  the  country.  It  is  now  ascer¬ 
tained,  by  actual  surve}",  that  the  sea  of  Sodom  is  consi¬ 
derably  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Asi.a.  It  obtains  also  in 
Africa,  whose  rivers  we  now  proceed  to  mention.  H 

Of  them,  liowevcr,  we  know  very  little.  The  Nile  Afrirn* 
indeed  is  perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  out  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  source  and  progress  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  a  separate  article.  See  Nile. 

By  the  register  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bnice  at 
Gondar  in  1770  and  1771,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  says  that  at 
an  average  each  month  after  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 

The  calish  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9lh 
of  August,  when  the  river  has  risen  14  peeks  (each  21  ' 

inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  decrease  about  the 
10th  of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conjecture 
concerning  the  time  which  the  latter  employs  in  coming 
from  Ab)  ssinia.  MrBruce  supposes  it  gdays, which  sup¬ 
poses  a  velocity  not  less  than  14  feet  in  a  second;  a  thing 
past  belief,  and  inconsistent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  slope  of  the  river  is  greatly  diminished  by  seve¬ 
ral  great  cataracts ;  and  Mr  Bruce  expressly  says,  that 
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he  might  have  come  clown  from  Sennnar  to  the  cataracts 
of  Syciie  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Sycne  to  Cairo  by 
water.  VV’e  apprehend  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  stream  moving  even  six  feet  in  a  second,  and 
none  could  row  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet.  As 
the  waters  begin  to  decrease  aliout  the  1 0th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  must  conclude  that  the  water  then  flowing  past 
Cairo  had  left  Abyssinia  when  the  rains  had  greatly 
abated.  Judging  in  this  way,  we  must  still  allow  the 
stream  a  velocity  of  more  than  six  feet  H.id  the  first 
swell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771.  "C  might 
have  guessed  better.  The  year  that  Thevenot  was  in 
Eav-pt,  the  first  swell  of  eight  peeks  was  observed 
Jan.  28.  The  calish  was  opened  for  14  peeks  on  Aug.  14. 
and  the  waters  began  to  decrease  on  Sept.  23.  having 
risen  to  21 1  pecks.  We  may  suppose  a  similar  progress 
at  Cairo  corresponding  to  Mr  Bruce’s  observations  at 
Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days  earlier. 

We  UT  derstand  that  some  of  our  gentlemen  stationed 
far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  tire  curiosity  to  lake  notes 
of  the  swellings  of  that  river,  and  compare  them  with 
the  overflowings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  observations 
are  about  to  be  made  public.  Such  accounts  are  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  our  piacrical  knowledge,  and  we  sh:  Il 
not  neglect  to  insert  the  information  in  some  kindred 
article  of  this  work. 

The  same  mountains  which  attract  the  tropical  va¬ 
pours,  and  produce  the  fertdizing  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  perform  the  same  office  to  the  famous  Niger, 
whose  existence  has  ofteii  been  accounted  fiabulons,  and 
with  whose  course  we  h.tve  very  little  acquaintance. 
The  researches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  associa¬ 
tion  render  its  existence  no  longer  doubtful,  and  have 
greatly  excited  the  pui.lic  curiosity.  For  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  its  tract,  see  Niger. 

From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  size, 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  all  the 
way  south  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  the  western 
shore  is  the  most  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  arc  at 
no  great  distance  inland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers 
at  Melinda  and  Sofala  are  of  a  magnitude  whicii  indi¬ 
cates  a  much  longer  course.  But  ot  all  this  wc  speak 
with  much  uncertainty. 

The  frame-work  (so  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better 
known,  and  is  singular. 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins,  or  at  least  is  found,  in 
longitude  1 10**  w  e-tof  London,  and  latitude  40“  north, 
on  the  northern  confines  of  the  kingdom  ot  Mexico, 
and  stretching  southward  through  that  kingdi’in,  fonns 
the  ridge  of  theneck  of  kind  wdiich  separates  North  from 
South  America,  and  keejiing  almost  close  to  the  .shore, 
ranges  al  ng  the  whole  western  coast  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  terminating  at  (’ape  Horn.  In  its  course  it  sends 
off  branches,  which  after  separating  from  it  for  a  few 
leagues  rejoin  it  aeuin,  inclo.-.iiig  valleys  of  great  extent 
from  north  to  south,  ami  of  prodigious  elevation.  In 
one  of  these,  under  the  erpiatorial  sun,  stanils  the  city 
of  Quito,  in  the  mid 't  of  exteijsivc  fields  ot  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  gard, ns, cont  lining  apples,  pe.ars,  and  goosc- 
bei'iies,  and  in  short  all  tiie  grains  .iml  Iruit.s  of  the 
cooler  pa.-s  of  Europe  ;  and  although  the  vine  is  also 
t!  ere  in  pt-rfe.  tiou,  the  olive  is  wanting,  '^ot  a  doz-  n 
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niiles  from  it  in  the  low  countries,  the  sir  ar-t.inc, 
jndi"0,  and  ail  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  their 
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congenial  he.'.t,  and  the  iMhiUitants  swelter  under  a 
burning  sun.  At  a  small  distance  on  the  other  hand 
tower  aloft  the  Binnacles  of  I’ichincha,  Corambourou, 
and  Cliimborac  10,  crowned  with  never-mclling  snows. 

1  he  individual  mountains  of  this  stupemiuous  range 
not  only  exceed  in  heiglit  all  others  m  the  world  (if 
we  e.xcept  the  Beak  of  Tencriffc,  Mount  jFtna,  and 
Mom  Bianc)  ;  but  they  are  set  down  on  a  base  incoin- 
parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.  They 
cutoff  tlierefore  all  communication  between  the  I'acific 
ocean  and  the  inland  continent ;  and  no  rivers  arc  to 
he  found  on  thewest  coast  of  South  ,\inerica  which  have 
any  considerable  length  ol  course  or  body  of  waters.  The 
country  is  drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Not  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Lima,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Bern,  wliich  liesa'moston  the  sea-shore,  and  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  Cordilleras,  arises  out  of  a  smill 
lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon’s  river,  which,  after  run¬ 
ning  northward  for  about  100  miles,  takes  an  ei-terly 
direction,  and  cros-es  nearly  the  broadest  pu  t  of  South 
America,  and  falls  into  the  great  western  ocean  at  Bara, 
after  a  course  of  not  less  than  .3500  miles.  In  the  first, 
half  of  its  descent  it  receives  a  few  middle-sized  river* 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south  it  receives  the  great 
river  Combos,  springing  from  another  little  lake  not  50 
miles  distant  from  tfie  head  of  the  .M-ingnon,  and  in¬ 
closing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  c- untry.  Then 
it  receives  the  Tula,  the  Yuerva,  the  Cnchivara,  and 
Barana  Mire,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
then  the  Madeira,  which  his  flowed  above  1300  miles. 
At  their  junction  the  breadth  is  so  gte  t,  tli 't  neither 
shore  can  be  seen  bya  person  standing  up  in  a  cmoc:  so 
that  the  united  stream  must  be  about  '•ix  miles  hroa  .. 
In  this  maj’Stic  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable  fo¬ 
rests,  and  most  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  humaii  tceL 
Mr  Condaminc,  who  came  down  the  stre.un,  savs,  th.it 
all  is  silent  as  the  desert,  and  the  w  i'dhca't.s  and  num¬ 
berless  birds  crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  us  -  me 
animal  of  which  they  did  rot  seem  afraid.  Ihc  beil 
was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yieliling  soil,  which 
seemed  rich  in  every  p^rt,  it  hr  could  judge  by  the  ve¬ 
getation,  wlu’cl)  w’as  rank  in  llie  extreme.  W  hat  an 
addition  this  to  the  possible  pi  jnilation  of  thi-  gl  die  ! 
A  nari'ow  slip  along  each  hank  ot  this  mighty  river 
would  equal  in  surface  the  whole  of  Lur-qu',  and  wouKi 
probibly  exceed  it  in  gencrnl  fertility  ;  and  althou..b 
the  velocity  in  the  main  stream  was  grcit,  lie  observ- d 
that  it  was  extremely  motlcralc,  nay  nhiio>t  still,  at  tlic 
sides;  so  that  in  those  p-rts  when-  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  men,  the  Indiana  jiaddleil  up  the  ri\cr 
with  pcr  ect  ease.  Boats  cuild  go  from  Bar.i  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mailcira  in  38  day.*,  whieli  is  near 
1200  miles. 

Mr  Condamine  made  an  oliservution  during  hi*  luis- 
s.ige  down  the  M  iragiion,  which  i'  «xl'imely  ciiriou* 
and  in-tiuctive,  although  it  pu*«le<l  him  very  niuih.  He 
oh.iervcd  that  the  tide  wa>  sensible  at  .«  va.t  di«.incc 
from  the  mouth  :  It  was  very  roasider.ib  c  at  the  jo  c- 
ti  .n  o(  the  Madeira  ;  and  he  Mipj)  'W;.  that  it  might  h  ivr 
been  observed  much  farihe.  up.  J  his  jpjv  anil  M  him 
very  .*ui prising,  lu-e  iiw  then;  cuhl  be  no  iloubt  l.ut 
that  the  surf.icc  of  the  water  there  was  high  r  by  a 
gn  at  many  feel  than  the  Mirfare  of  the  t?  d  >«  i  -e 

Atlantic  oc«an  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  .n  t...  - 
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History,  fore  very  naCui'al  f>n'  him  to  ascribe  the  tide  in  the  Jvla- 
ragiion  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  moon  on  its  wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reasonable, 
because  the  river  extends  in  the  direction  of  ten-estrial 
’  longitude,  which  by  the  Newtonian  theory  is  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  production  of  a  tide.  Journeying  as  he 
did  in  an  Indian  canoe,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  had 
much  leisure  or  conveniency  for  calculations,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  not  surprised  that  he  did  not  see  that  even  this 
circumstance  was  of  little  avail  in  so  small  or  shallow  a 
body  of  water.  He  carefully  noted,  how  ever,  the  times 
of  high  and  low  water  as  he  passed  along.  WTien  ar¬ 
rived  at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  liigh  water 
was  later  and  later  as  we  are  farther  from  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  same  instant  there 
were  several  points  of  high  w^ater  between  Para  and  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  Avater  in¬ 
tervening.  This  conclusion  was  easily  drawn  from  his 
own  observations,  although  he  could  not  see  at  one 
instant  the  high  Avaters  in  different  places.  He  hr.d  only 
to  compute  the  time  of  Irigh  Avater  at  a  particular  spot, 
on  the  day  he  observed  it  at  another ;  alloAving,  as 
usual,  for  the  moon’s  change  of  position.  The  result 
of  his  observations  therefore  Avas,  that  tlie  surface  of 
the  riA'er  Avas  not  an  inclined  ])liuie  Avhose  slojic  Avas  les¬ 
sened  by  the  tide  of  flood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
fliat  it  Awas  a  Avaving  line,  and  that  the  i)ropagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  Avas  nothing  different  from  the  ])ro- 
pagation  of  any  other  Avave.  M  e  may  conceive  it 
clearly,  though  imperfectly,  in  this  Avay.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  12  hours  later  than  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  evident  tliat  there  is  also 
A  tide  at  the  very  mouth  at  tlie  same  insbuit ;  and,  since 
the  ocean  tide  had  Avithdrawn  itself  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  so  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  successively  felt  above  as  Avell  as 
the  tide  of  flood,  there  must  be  a  low  Avater  betAveen 
iJicse  tAvo  high  Avaters. 

Newton  had  pointed  out  this  curious  fact,  and  obser¬ 
ved  that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  a\  hicii  is  43  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  not  the  siime  Avitli  tliat  at  Gravesend, 
but  the  preceding  tide  (see  Pliil.  T rans.  (>~ ).  This  Avill 
be  more  particularly  insisted  on  in  another  ])lace. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Mai'agnon,  tlie  Cordil¬ 
leras  send  oft’  a  branch  to  the  north-ca.st,  Avhich  readies 
and  ranges  along  the  sliore  of  the  Mexicen  gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Sta  Martha  occupies-  the  angle  be- 
tAveen  the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  Avith  interruption  along  the 
east  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  so  that  the  Avhole  Avaters  of 
tliis  country  are  collected  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
manner  the  north  and  east  of  Brazil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  consider¬ 
able  passage  ;  and  the  ground  sloping  backwards,  ;J1 
tire  Avaters  of  this  immense  tract  are  collected  from 
both  sides  by  many  considerable  rivers  into  the  great 
river  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Avhich  runs  doAvn 
the  middle  of  this  country  for  more  than  1400  miles, 
and  falls  into  tlie  sea  through  a  vast  mouth  in  latitude 
35^. 

Thus  the  Avhole  of  South  America  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  fonnerly  surrounded  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bason.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Parana, 
the  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  their  rise,  is  an  im¬ 


mense  marsh,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  and  quite  Hiswxy. 
imjiervious  in  its  present  state. 

The  manner  in  Avhich  the  continent  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  is  Avatered,  or  rather  drained,  has  also  some  peculi¬ 
arities.  By  looking  at  the  map,  one  Avill  observe  first  of 
all  a  general  division  of  the  Avhole  of  the  best  known 
part  into  tAvo,  by  the  valleys  in  Avhich  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  St  Laurence  and  Missisippi  are  situated.  The 
head  of  this  is  occupied  by  a  singular  series  of  fresh  Ava¬ 
ter  seas  or  lakes,  viz.  tire  lakes  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  themselves  into  Lake  Hiu’on  by  tw'o  ca¬ 
taracts.  This  again  runs  into  Lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  AA'aters  into  the  Onta¬ 
rio  by  the  funous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  the  Ontario 
proceeds  the.great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to  the  south- Avest  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Erie  is  someAvhat  loAver,  and  the  middle  of  the  val- 
leyis  occupied  bythe  Missisippi  and  the  Missouri, which 
receive  on  both  sides  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  and 
having  joined  proceed  to  the  south,  under  the  name 
Missisip])i.  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  tlie  Ohio,  a  river  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che¬ 
rokee  river,  Avhich  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  States,  separated  from  them  by  the 
Tanges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  Missisippi  is 
noAv  one  of  tlie  chief  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeils 
due  south,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mexican  bay  throiigii 
several  .shifting  mouths,  Avhich  greatly  resemble  tliose 
of  tlie  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  l£Ct) 
miles. 

The  cleA’atcd  country  betAveen  this  bed  of  the  Mis¬ 
sisippi  and  St  I.aurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain¬ 
ed  on  the  east  side  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  some  of 
Avhich  are  very  consideralde,  and  til'  long  course  ;  be¬ 
cause  instead  of  being  neoidy  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
coast,  as  in  otlicr  countries,  they  are  in  a  gicat  measure 
jiarallel  to  it.  This  is  more  remarkably  the  case  with 
Hudson’s  river,  tlie  DelaAvarc,  Patomack,  Rajiahanoc, 

&c.  Intlecd  the  Avhole  of  North  America  seems  to  con¬ 
sist  of  ribs  or  bc;uns  laid  neai  ly  jiarallel  to  each  other 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  rivers  occujiy  the  inter-  » 
slices.  All  those  Avliich  empty  themselves  into  the  bay 
of  Mexico  are  jiarallel  and  almost  jicrfectly  straight,  un¬ 
like  Avhat  are  seen  in  other  jiarts  of  the  Avorld.  The 
Avesternmost  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  is  nearly  as  long  ns  the  Missisijijii. 

We  are  very  little  informed  as  yet  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rivers  on  the  north-Avest  coast  of  America,  or 
the  course  of  those  Avhich  run  into  Hudson’s  or  Baftin’e 
bay.  IS 

The  Maragnon  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  river  in 
the  Avorld,  both  as  to  length  of  run  and  the  vast  body  rivers, 
of  Avatcr  Avhicli  it  rolls  along.  J'he  other  great  rivers 
succeed  nearly  in  the  folloAving  order  : 


Maragnon, 
Senegal, 

Nile, 

St  I.aurence, 

1  loangho, 

Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Yenisey, 
Missisijijii, 
\’olga, 

Oby, 


Amur, 

Oroonoko, 

Ganges, 

Eujilirates, 

Danube, 

Don, 

Indus, 

Dniejier, 

Duina, 

&c. 


Tliten.-. 
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We  Iiflveljeen  much  as&^isted  in  tins  account  of  the 
coarse  of  river.-,  and  iheir  distribution  over  the  globe, 
by  a  beautiful  planisphereor  mapofthe  world  published 
by  Mr  Bode  astronomer  royai  at  Berlin.  Tlie  ranges 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  with  philosophical  dis¬ 
cernment  and  precision  ;  and  we  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  has 
caused  Mr  Buffon  to  say  that  the  course  of  most  rivers 
is  from  east  to  west  or  from  west  to  east.  No  physical 
point  of  liis  system  seems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  only 


E  IL 

that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  see  its  falsity..  We 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  the  getieral  course  o(  ri- 
vers  nearly  perpendicuhir  to  the  line  of  sea-coast ;  and 
we  find  it  so ;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  opposition 
to  Mr  Buffon’s  assertion.  The  structure  of  America  is 
so  particular,  that  very  few  of  its  rivers  have  their  ge¬ 
neral  course  in  this  direction.  \^e  proceed  now  to 
consider  the  motion  of  rivers ;  a  subject  which  natu¬ 
rally  resolves  itself  into  two  jiarts,  theoretical  and  prac~ 
tical. 


PaPvT  I.  THEORY  of  the  MOTION  gf  RIS  ERS  and  CANAI.S. 


u 

ImportEnce 
of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the 
motion  of 
livers  tind 
tennis. 


THE  importance  of  this  subject  needs  no  commen¬ 
tary.  Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city  i.s  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
our  pleasure=,  can  dispense  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
must  conduct  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel¬ 
lings  ;  we  mu>t  secure  ourselves  against  their  ravages ; 
•we  must  employ  them  to  drive  those  machines  which, 
by  compensating  for  our  personal  weakness,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thousands ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  to  decorate  our 
mansions,  to  cleanse  and  embellish  our  cities,  to  preserve 
or  extend  our  demesnes,  to  transport  from  county  to 
county  every  thing  which  necessity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precious  to  man  :  for  these  juir- 
jjoses  wc  must  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
•we  must  preserve  or  change  the  beds  of  ’Jie  smaller 
streams,  dmw  off  from  them  what  shall  water  our  fields', 
drive  our  machines,  or  supply  our  house-.  We  must 
keep  up  their  waters  for  the  purpo.-es  of  navigr.tion,  or 
supply  their  places  byc.mals;  we  must  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained ;  •we  must  understand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  secret,  slow,  but  un¬ 
ceasing  action,  that  our  bridges,  our  w  harfs,  our  dykes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  these  daily  recurring  cases,  how  often  do  we  see 
))rojects  of  high  expectation  and  hc-avy  expence  fail  of 
their  object,  leaving  the  state  bur.leiicd  with  works  not 
only  useless  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  been  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  soil  and  happy  clim.atc,  tlian  to 
tlieir  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra¬ 
verse  them  :  and  in  Holland  and  !•  landers,  where  their 
very  existence  requires  unceasing  attention  to  the  ■waters, 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  swallow  up  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  sub¬ 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  those  very  wa¬ 
ters  their  indefatigable  drudges,  transporting  througli 
every  comer  of  the  country  the  materials  of  the  nioA 
extensive  commerce  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  incessant  occupations  with  mo¬ 
ving  waters,  we  should  expect  that  wliile  the  (•})erative 
artists  are  continually  furnishing  facts  and  experiments, 
the  man  of  speculative  and  scientific  curiosity,  e.xcitcd 
by  the  importance  of  tlie  subject,  would  ere  now  li.ave 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  science ;  and  that  the 
professional  engineer  would  be  daily  acting  from  esta¬ 
blished  principle,  and  be  seldom  di.sappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  Unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this  is  near¬ 
ly  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  each  engineer  is  obliged 


to  collect  the  greatest  psrt  of  his  knowledge  from  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  dear-bought  lessons,  to 
direct  his  future  operations,  in  which  he  still  procei-ds 
with  anxiety  and  hesitation  :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
quired  principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  collected  and  published  by  w  hich  an  empirical 
practice  might  be  .safely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
inestimable  value  are  daily  made  ;  but  they  remain  w  ith 
their  authors,  who  seldom  have  either  leisure,  ability,  or 
generosity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  stock.  i  ; 

The  mot  on  of  waters  has  been  really  so  little  inves-  Thii  tdenee 
tigated  as  yet,  that  liydraulics  may  still  be  called  a  new  “  “ 

study.  We  have  merely  skimmed  over  a  few  common 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water ;  and  the  ma¬ 
thematicians  of  the  first  order  seem  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  such  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter¬ 
tain  themselves  with  elegant  applications  of  c:.lcnhi‘. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  r.-.rely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  wimt  of  a 
knowledge  of  facts.  They  have  ni.ide  excellent  iiic  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them  ;  but  it  rt  quire-1 
much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great 
cxpence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  tilings  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  simplest  cases  of  water  in  motion. 

These  are  seldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  he 
is  williout  blame  when  lie  enjoys  the  pleasures  w  ithin 
his  reach,  and  rultivates  the  science  of  geometry  in  its 
most  abstracted  f'nin.  Here  he  makes  a  progress  whu  h 


is  the  bo.ist  of  human  rea-on,  beini:  almost  insiiretl  trom 
error  by  the  intellcetual  .‘«implieity  ot  h:s  subject.  Ibi' 
when  *we  turn  our  attention  to  inateriul  objects,  anu. 
without  knowing  either  the  size  and  sh.ipe  of  the  ele- 
menUry  particles,  or  tlu;  laws  wliich  nature  has  pc  • 
sci-ibed  for  their  action,  presume  to  foresee  their  eth-cx- 
cxlculate  tlieir  exertioii.s,  direct  their  actions,  what  must 
be  tlie  consequence  ?  Nature  shows  Inr  iiulejn-mienco 
with  respect  to  our  noltoiis,  and,  alw.ays  i'aithitil  to  tin- 
laws  which  arc  enjoined,  and  ol  which  wc  areignoruni. 
she  never  fails  to  tliwarl  our  views,  to  diseoiu^cri  our 


projects,  and  render  useless  all  our  efro-ts. 

To  w  isli  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  \  .i  iv,  I’r  ; 
and  oiir  gross  organs  are  insullicicnt  lor  the  sMidi  ^  . 

suppose  what  wedo  not  know,  and  to  fancy  sh.s|*«-*  aiul 
sizes  at  will  ;  this  is  to  raise  phiuiloms.  and  will  )>r.>- 
duce  a  system,  hut  will  not  jirovc  a  fouiulation  lor  any 
science.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  hervll.  study  the 
laws  which  she  so  faithfully  obsftvis.  catch  Iwr.  r»  wc 
say,  in  the  fact,  and  thus  wre-t  from  her  the  ‘cerrt  ,  t'l  » 
is  the  only  w  .ay  to  become  her  inasti  r,  and  it  i»  the  oo- 
ly  procedure  consistent  with  g'"’d  »en*e.  .\nd  _ 
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Theory,  that  soon  after  Kepler  uetectecl  the  laws  of  the  plane- 
tary  motion-;,  vv hen  Galileo  discovered  the  uniform  ac- 
celcra'iori  of  gravity,  when  Paschal  discovered  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmo  phere,  and  Newton  d  scovered  the  laws 
of  attraction  and  the  tra-.-k  ofaray  of  hstht ;  astronomy, 
mechanics,  hydrostatics,  chemistry,  optics,  quickly  be¬ 
came  bodies  of  sound  doctrine ;  and  the  deductio  ts 
from  their  respective  theories  were  found  fair  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man 
has  discovered  a  law  of  nature,  t.e  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  science,  and  he  has  given  us  a  new  mean  of 
subjecting  to  our  service  some  element  hitherto  inde¬ 
pendent  :  and  so  long  as  groups  of  natural  operations 
follow  a  route  which  appears  to  us  whimsical,  andwill 
not  admit  our  calculations,  we  may  be  assured  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  principle  which  connects  them  all, 

17  and  regulates  their  procedui'e. 

Out  igno-  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  several  phenomena 
nance  of  tlie  jjj  j-jjg  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  the  motion 
laws  of  this  in  a  bed  or  conduit  of  any  kintL  ,‘\lthough 

motion,  geniuses  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  past 

turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  subject,  we  are 
almost  ignorant  of  the  general  laws  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  tlieir  motions.  We  have  bee.i  able  to  select 
very  few  points  of  resemblance,  and  eve  y  case  remains 
nearly  an  i.ndividual.  About  150  years  ago  we  tlisco- 
vered,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of 
water  issuing  f  om  a  small  orifice,  and,  after  mu  'h  la¬ 
bour,  have  extended  this  to  any  orifice ;  and  this  is  al¬ 
most  the  whole  of  our  confidential  knowledge.  But  as 
to  the  uniform  course  of  the  streams  which  water  the 
face  of  tlie  earth,  and  the  maxims  which  will  certainly 
regulate  this  agreeably  to  our  wishes,  we  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  totally  ignor.int.  Who  can  pretend  to  say  what  is 
the  velocity  ofa  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity  ?  Who  can  say  what  swell 
will  be  produced  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  if  a  dam 
or  weir  of  giving  dimensions  hematic  in  it,  ora  bridge 
Rethrown  across  it;  or  how  much  its  w.nters  will  be 
raised  by  turning  another  stream  into  it,  or  sunk  by  ta¬ 
king  off  a  branch  to  drive  a  mil!  ?  Who  can  say  with 
confidence  wh-it  must  be  the  dimensions  or  sh)pe  of  tliis 
brancii,  in  oider  to  furnish  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or 
the  dimensions  anti  slope  ofa  canal  wJiich  shall  clfectu- 
ally  drain  a  fenny  district  ?  Who  can  say  w  hat  form 
will  cause  or  will  prevent  the  undermining  of  l)anks, 
the  f  irming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the  be;I,  or  the 
deposition  of  santls  ?  Yet  these  are  the  most  important 

18  questions. 

ami  the  The  causes  of  this  ignorance  are  the  want  or  iincer- 
causcsof  it.  tainty  of  our  principles  ;  the  falsity  of  our  only  theory, 
which  is  belied  by  experience;  and  the  ^mall  number 
of  proper  oi'servations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of 
making  such  as  shall  be  >crviccable.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from 
smalt  orifices,  and  from  them  we  liave  tkduccd  a  sort  of 
theor}^  de|vpndent  on  the  fall  of  heavy  Itodies  aiul  the 
laws  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  Hydrost  itics  is  indeed 
founded  on  very  simple  principles,  which  give  a  very 
good  account  of  tlte  laws  of  the  quiescent  equilibrium 
of  fluids,  in  consequence  of  gravity  and  p.rfect  fluidity. 
But  by  what  train  of  reasoning  can  we  connect  these 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  uniform  motion  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  ariveror  open  stream^  v.hicli  can  derive  its  uia- 


tion  only  from  the  slope  of  its  surface,  and  the  modifi-  Theory, 
cations  of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only  from  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  stream  These  are  the  onlv  cir¬ 

cumstances  which  can  distinguish  a  portion  of  a  river 
from  a  vessel  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  the  water  is  at  rest.  In  both,  gravity  is  the  sole 
cause  of  pressure  and  motion;  but  there  must  be  some 
circumstance  peculiar  to  running  w'aters  which  modi¬ 
fies  theexertionof  this  active  principle,and  which,  when 
discovered,  must  be  the  basis  of  hydraulics,  and  must 
oblige  us  to  reject  every  tlieory  founde  1  on  fancied  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  abnird  conclu¬ 
sions:  and  surely  absurd  consequences,  when  legitimately 
drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles. 

When  it  was  discovered  experimentally,  that  the  ve- 
locities  of  water  issuing  from  orifices  at  various  depths  principle 
under  the  surface  were  as  the  square  roots  of  those  on  which 
depths,  and  the  fact  was  verified  liy  repeated  experi-  the  system^ 
ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  without  mo- 
dific-tion  applied  to  every  motion  of  Water.  Mariotte,  ^ 
Vai'ignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  the  basis  of  complete 
systems  of  hydraulics,  which  prev'ail  to  this  day,  after 
having  received  variou-!  amendments  and  ino  lifications. 

The  same  rea.oning  obtains  tiirough  them  all,  though 
fiequeuily  ob-^ciircd  by  other  circa. nst  mces,  which  are 
more  perspicuously  expressed  by  Guglielmini  in  his 
Fundamental  Theorems. 

He  considers  every  point  P  (fig.  1.)  in  a  mass  of  Plate 
fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  side  ofa  vessel,  and  conceives  CCCCLXIl 
the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity  with  which  it  would  issue  from  the  ori¬ 
fice.  Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  PC  be  drawn  through 
that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
ADE.  of  which  V  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
vertex,  and  AB  (four  times  the  height  through  which 
a  heavy  body  wmd  1  fall  in  a  s  cond)  is  the  parameter, 
tlie  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  represented  by  the 
ordin.ate  I’D  of  this  parabola  ;  that  is,  PD  is  tlie  space 
which  it  would  uniformly  describe  in  a  second.  20 

From  this  principle  is  derived  the  following  theory  Theory  dc- 
of  running  waters.  rivedtrom 

I.et  DC  (fig.  be  the  liorizontal  bottom  of  a  re-  ^ 
servoir,  to  which  is  joined  a  sloping  cliannel  CK  of  uni¬ 
form  breadth,  and  let  AB  be  the  surface  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  water  ill  the  reservoir.  Siqrpose  the  vertical  plane 
BC  pierced  with  an  infinity  of  holes,  through  each  of 
which  the  water  is-ues.  I  hc  velocity  of  each  filament 
will  be  that  which  is  acquired  by  falling  from  the  stir-  •  Sec  Gtr- 
faee  AB  *.  The  filament  C,  issuing  with  this  velocity, 
will  then  glide  down  the  inclined  plane  like  any  o- 
ther  heavy  body  ;  and  (by  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
motion  doivn  an  inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived  at 
F,  it  will  have  tiic  same  velocity  which  it  would  have 
acquired  by  falling  through  the  height  OF,  the  point 
O  being  in  the  horizontal  plane  AB  produced.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  its  velocity  when  it  arrives  at  H 
or  K.  'J'he  filament  immediately  above  C  will  also 
issue  with  a  velocity  which  is  in  the  subduplicate  ratio 
of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down  above  the  first 
filament.  'I'he  same  m-.y  tie  affirmed  of  all  the  fila- 
mc'its ;  and  of  the  superficial  filament,  which  will  oc¬ 
cupy  the  ui  face  of  the  d  scending  stieam. 

From  this  account  of  the  genesis  ofa  rutming  stream 
of  w'aUr,  wemay  fairly  draw  theiollowingconseqiien'  es. 

J.  The 
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Theory.  !.  Tlie  velocity  of  any  particle  U,  in  any  jrart  of 
stream,  i^tliat  acquired  by  falling  from  lire  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  AN. 

2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  is  everv- 
where  greater  than  any  where  above  it,  and  is  least  of 
all  at  the  surface. 


ments  of  immediate  ruin  and  devastation.  If  the  wa-  Tlieory. 
tersof  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  p.nrts  of  a  country, 
which  are  two,  three,  .and  foiirlmi'dred  feet  longer  tlian 
iheir  soil! CCS,  ran  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height, 
they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  tlie  earth  Irare  to  the 
very  bones. 


3.  The  velocity  of  the  .stream  increases  continually  as 
the  stream  recedes  from  its  source. 

4.  The  depths  EF,  GH,  &c.  in  different  parts  of 
the  stream,  will  be  nearly  in  the  inverse  snbdnplicate 
ratio  of  the  depths  under  the  surface  AN  :  for  since 
the  same  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every 
section  EF  and  GH,  and  the  channel  is  supposed  of 
uniform  breaflth,  tlie  depth  of  each  section  must  be  in¬ 
versely  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through  it. 
This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  different  filaments  of 
the  section;  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  sec'ion  is  in 
the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un¬ 
der  the  surface  AB.  Therefore  the  stream  becomes 
more  shallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  source ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG 
continually  diminishes,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  surface  of  the  stream  continually  approach  to  equa¬ 
lity,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  source  they  differ 
insensibly. 

5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  stream  be  contracted  in  any 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increased 
in  that  part,  because  the  same  quantity  must  still  pi-ss 
through  ;  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  remain 
the  same,  and  that  at  the  surface  will  be  less  than  it  was 
before ;  and  the  area  of  the  section  will  he  increased  on 
the  whole. 

C).  Should  a  sluice  be  put  across  the  stnam,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  water  must  immediately  rise 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  sluice  till  it  rises  aiiove  the  level 
of  the  reservoir,  and  the  smallest  immersion  of  the  sluice 
will  produce  this  effect.  For,  by  lowering  the  sluice,  the 
area  of  the  section  is  diminished,  and  the  velocity  can¬ 
not  be  increased  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  surface  of  the  reservior.and  thisacquires 
apressure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity  of  efflux 
through  the  orifice  left  below  the  sluice. 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
channel  will  increase  tlie  depth  of  the  stream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys  ;  but  it  v/ill  not  in¬ 
crease  the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unless  it 
comes  fitjm  a  higher  source. 

gq  All  these  consequences  are  contrary  to  experience, 

are  all  .con-  show  the  imperfection,  at  least  of  the  explanation, 
trary  to  ex-  The  third  consequence  is  of  all  the  most  contrary  to 
perieBcc.  experience.  If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  ot 
following  a  single  brook  f  rom  its  source  to  the  sea,  he 
will  find  it  most  rapid  in  its  beginnings  among  the 
mountains,  gradually  slackening  its  pace  as  it  winds 
among  tire  hills  and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  last 
creeping  slowly  along  through  the  flat  grounds,  till  it 
is  cliecked  and  brought  to  rest  by  the  tides  ot  the 
ocean. 

Nor  is  the  second  consequence  more  agree, able  to  ob¬ 
servation.  It  is  universally  found,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminishes  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  and  sides. 

And  the  first  consequence,  if  true,  would  render  the 
running  waters  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  the  instru- 


The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  1  ro.jks,  and  rill.s,  being 
so  greatly  inferior  to  what  this  theory  assigns  to  them, 
the  other  consequences  are  equally  contrary  to  experi¬ 
ence.  When  a  stream  has  its  section  diminished  liy  nar¬ 
rowing  the  channel,  the  current  increases  in  depth,  and 
this  is  .always  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  velocitv 
through  the  whole  of  the  section,  and  most  of  all  at  the 
surface  ;  and  the  area  of  the  section  does  not  increase, 
but  diminishes,  all  the  phenomena,  thuscontradicting  i;» 
every  circumstance  the  deduction  from  the  theory  ;  and 
when  the  section  has  been  diminished  by  a  sluice  let 
down  into  the  stream,  the  water  gradually  heaps  up  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  sluice,  and,  by  its  pressure,  pro¬ 
duces  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  below  the  sluice,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  stream,  a.s 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  row  is  cc.n- 
posed  of  the  velocity  preserved  from  the  source  and  the 
velocity  produced  by  this  subordinate  accumulation ; 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocity  continually  increase 
till  they  become  such  that  the  whole  supply  is  again 
discharged  through  this  contracted  section  :  any  addi¬ 
tional  water  not  only  increases  the  quantity  carried 
along  the  stream,  but  also  increases  the  velocity,  and 
therefore  the  section  does  not  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  theory"  re.ally  founded  on  a  con-  thtory, 
ceit,  and  which  in  every  the  most  fami'i  ir  and  obvious  howevo. 
circumstances  is  contradicte.l  by  facts,  should  have  met  lii;<  bcc.n 
with  so  mucli  attention.  Th.it  Varignon  should  imme-  , 

diately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini,  and  make  it 
the  subject  of  many  elaborate  analytical  memoir^,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  This  author  o  ily  wanted  donuer 
ju  ise  nu  calcul ;  and  it  was  a  usual  joke  among  the  aca¬ 
demicians  of  Paris,  when  any  newtlieorem  wasinventeJ, 
donnons  le  a  I’arignou  d generalisfr.  But  his  numerous 
theore  n.s  and  corollaries  were  adapted  by  .iM.  ami  vti  I 
make  thesiibstance  of  the  present  systemsof  hydraulic-'. 
Gravesande,  MH«chenbrock,andull  the  elementary  tre.>- 
tises  of  natural  philosophy,  deliver  no  otlicr  doctrines  ; 
and  Belidor,  wlio  h.as  been  considered  as  the  first  of  all 
the  scientific  engineers,  details  the  same  theory  in  Ins 
great  work  the  Archileclure  lli/drati'iiinc.  ii,/,u*h 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  dupe 
of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  was  not  only  a  pretty  "o*>d  „ 
mathematician,  hut  an  assiduous  and  s.agaciousobserver.  „„.u. 

He  had  appli^  hi.s  theory  to  some  iinpnrtanl  cases  lu  ilcicvi*. 
which  occurred  in  the  eourse  of  hi.s  profri-sion  as  in-  ,,, 

spector  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  Milanese,  and  to 
the  course  of  the  IXimibe ;  and  could  not  hut  perceive 
that  great  corrections  were  necessary  for  nnikinj:  the 
theory  quadrate  in  some  tolerable  m.mner  with  ob-er- 
vation  ;  nml  he  immediately  s.iw  that  the  moti.  n  w  j< 
greatly  obstriicteil  by  inequalities  of  the  canal,  winch 
gave  to  llie  contiguous  filamenl-s  of  the  stre  m  '-ins- 
versc  motions,  which  thwartetl  ami  confustnlihe  regular 
progress  of  the  rest  of  the  stre.im.  nml  thus  checked 
its  gc'iicral  progress.  These  obstructions,  he  obM-r^el, 
were  most  efTeetunl  in  the  beginning  id’  its  course,  while 
yet  a  small  rill,  running  among  stones,  and  in  a  vny 
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Theor).  uviequ  .1  be;l.  The  wliole  stream  being  small,  tbeine- 
qualities  bore  a  great  prcptn’tion  to  it^  and  thus  the  ge¬ 
neral  effect  was  great.  He  also  saw  that  the  same  cau¬ 
ses  (these  transverse  motions  produced  by  the  unequal 
bettoni)  chiefl^^  affect  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 
were  ihe  reasons  wliy  the  velocity  at  the  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom  was  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  less  than  the  su¬ 
perficial  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might  come  to  be 
diminished  by  tbe  same  cause.  For  he  observed,  that 
the  general  stream  of  a  river  is  frequently  composed  of 
a  sort  of  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  masses 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  and  again  de¬ 
scend.  Every  person  must  recollect  such  appearances 
in  the  freshes  of  .a  muddy  river  ;  and  in  thisv/ay  Gu- 
glielmini  was  enabled  to  account  in  some  measure  for  the 
disagreement  of  his  theory  with  observation. 

IVlarriotte  had  observed  tbe  same  obstruction  even 
in  the  smoothest  glass  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  checks  occasioned  bytransverse  motions. 
He  therefore  ascribed  it  to  friction,  which  he  supposed  to 
diminish  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies  in  the  same  manner 
as  .>f  solids  :  aiul  he  thence  concludes,  that  the  filaments 
which  immediately  rub  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  have 
their  velocity  gradually  diminished,  and  that  the  fila¬ 
ments  immediately  adjoining  to  these,  being  thus  obli¬ 
ged  to  pa«3  over  them  or  outstrip  them,  rub  upon  them 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminished  in  like  manner, 
but  in  a  smaller  degree  ;  and  that  the  succeeding  fila¬ 
ments  tow'ards  tlie  axis  of  the  tube  suffer  similar  but 
smaller  diminutions.  By  this  means  the  whole  stream 
may  come  to  have  a  smaller  velocity ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dis¬ 
charged  is  determined,  is  smaller  than  it  would  have 
been  independent  of  friction. 

Guglielniini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and  in 
his  next  work  on  the  Motion  of  Rivers,  considered  this 
as  the  chuj"  cau-e  of  the  retaidation  ;  and  he  added 
a  third  ciriumstancc,  wliich  he  consickred  as  of  no  less 
consequence,  tlie  viscidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ob¬ 
serves  tliat  >yrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  this  vis¬ 
cidity  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions  prodigi¬ 
ously  retarded  by  it,  and  supposes  tliat  water  differs 
from  them  only  in  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  this 
quality  ;  and  he  says,  that  by  this  means  not  on'y  the 
pa  ticlcs  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  theirnio- 
tions  diminishedby  tliose  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
move  slower,  but  that  the  filaments  also  which  would 
have  moved  more  slowly  arc  accelerated  by  their  more 
active  neighbours  ;  and  th..t  in  this  manner  the  super¬ 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  nearer  to  an 
equality.  But  this  w  i'l  never  account  for  the  univer-al 
fact,  that  the  supe-ficial  particles  are  the  .swiftest  of  all. 
The  superficial  particles,  says  he,  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  parabolic  law  allows  them  ; 
the  medium  velocity  isofttnin  the  raid  lie  of  the  depth; 
the  numerous  obstae’es  continually  multiplied  and  re¬ 
peated,  caufc  the  current  to  lose  the  velocity  acqu'red 
by  the  fall  ;  tlie  slope  of  the  bottom  then  diminishes, 
and  often  becomes  very  small,  so  that  tlie  force  remain¬ 
ing  is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  are 
still  repeated,  and  tiie  river  is  reduced  almo.'^tto  a  state 
of  stagnation.  He  observes,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river 
of  tbe  Milanese,  has  near  its  mouth  a  slope  of  no  more 
.  fhau  0"-,  which  he  considers  as  quite  inadequate  to  the 
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task  ;  rnd  here  he  intr,  duces  another  principle,  whic^^  'ilieoiv. 
he  considers  as  an  essential  pa-t  of  the  theorjr  of  ope’^ 
currents.  This  is,  that  there  aidses  from  the  very  dejit^ 
of  tlie  stream  a  propelling  force  which  restores  a  part  o^ 
the  lo.st  velocity.  He  ofFersnothing  inproof  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  hut  uses  it  to  account  for  and  exjilain  the  motion 
of  w'ater  in  horizontal  canahs.  The  prinoipde  has  been 
adopted  by  thebumerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics, 
and,  by  various  contrivances, interwoven  widithe  para¬ 
bolic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  Giiglielmini.  Our  readers 
may  see  it  in  various  modifications  in  tlie  Idrostalica  e 
IdranUca  of  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Sperieuze  Jdrauliche 
of  Michelotti.  It  is  by  no  means  distinct  either  in  its 
origin  or  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  phenomena,  and  seems  only  to  serve  for  gi¬ 
ving  something  likeconsistencyto  thevague  andobscure 
discussionsw  hich  have  been  published  on  this  siibjectin 
Italy.  Weha%'e  already  remarked,  that  in  that  coun¬ 
try  the  subject  is  particularly  interesting,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  England, 

France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  so  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generallyocciipied  themselve.s  with 
the  motion  of  water  in  close  coiidiiils,  which  seem  to 
admit  of  a  more  preciseapplication  of  mathematical  lea- 
soning. 

Some  of  those  have  considered  with  more  attenion  . 
the  effects  of  friction  and  viscidity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  his  usual  penetration,  had  seen  distinctly  the  man-  obeerva-* 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  these  circumstances  to  operate,  tions  on  tBSs 
Fie  had  occasion,  in  his  researches  into  the  mechanism  subject, 
of  the  celestial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Descartes,  that  the  jilanets  were  carried  round 
the  sun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  saw  that  there  would  be 
no  end  to  uncertainly  and  dispute  till  the  mndus  operandi 
of  these  vortices  were  mechanically  considered.  He 
therefore  employed  himself  in  the  investigation  of  the 
manner  in  wliicli  the  acknowledged  ]iowers  of  natural 
bodies,  acting  according  to  the  received  laws  of  mecha¬ 
nics.  could  p'ocluce  and  preserve  these  vortices,  and  re¬ 
store  that  motion  which  was  exjiended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the  sun.  He  therefore,  in  the  second 
book  of  tlie  I’rinciples  of  Natural  Phi’osophy,  gives  a 
series  of  beautiful  propo-^itions,  viz.  .61,  52,  ^  c.  with 
tlieir  corollaries,  showing  how  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder 
or  sphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midst  ol  a  fluid  w  ill  ex¬ 
cite  a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid;  and  he  ascertains 
witli  mathematical  precision  the  motion  of  every  fila¬ 
ment  of  this  vortex. 

He  sets  out  from  the  sujuiosition  that  this  motion  is 
excited  in  the  surrounding  stiatum  of  fluid  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  want  of  jierf'cct  lubricity,  and  a.“sumes  as 
an  lu'pothesi.s,  that  the  initial  resistance  (or  diminution 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  which  arises  from  this 
want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  surface  of  the  cy  incler  is  separated  from  the 
contiguous  surface  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  and  that 
llie  w  hole  resistance  is  proportinal  to  the  velocity  w'ith 
which  the  parts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  sepa  ated 
from  e  ich  other.  From  this,  and  tlie  equality  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
of  any  stiatum  olThe  vortex  is  tlie  arithmetical  medium 
herween  the  velocities  of  the  strata  inimed  ately  witliin 
ami  without  it.  F'or  the  intenmdiate  stratum  cannot 
be  in  equilibno,  unless  it  is  as  much  pressed  forw  ard  by 
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tlir  superior  motion  of  the  s‘:ratum  w  ithin  it,  as  it  is 
kept  back  by  the  slower  motion  of  the  stratum  with¬ 
out  it. 

7'his  beautiful  investigation  applits  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  manner  to  every  change  })roilucecl  in  the  motion  of 
a  fluid  filament,  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  and  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  adjoining  filaments  ;  and  a  filament  proceed¬ 
ing  along  a  tube  at  some  small  distance  from  the  sides 
has,  in  like  manner,  a  velocity  which  is  the  medium  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  filaments  immediately  surrounding 
it.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  of  no  very  difficult  solu¬ 
tion  to  assign  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  will  gr.idu- 
allv  diminish  as  the  filament  recedes  from  the  axis  of  a 
cylindrical  tube.  It  is  st  mew  hat  surprising  that  so 
neat  a  problem  has  never  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  clurinff  the  time  that  thesesubjects  w  ere 
so  assiduously  studied  ;  but  so  it  is,  that  nothing  precise 
has  been  published  on  the  subject.  The  only  approach 
to  a  discussion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoir  of  Mr  Pitot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  172fi,  where  he  consi¬ 
ders  the  velocity  of  efflux  through  a  pipe.  Here,  by 
attending  to  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  quantity 
«/  motion  in  large  pipes,  he  affirms,  that  the  total  dimi¬ 
nutions  arising  from  friction  will  be  {cceteris  paribus')  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters  This  was  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  other  writers,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
©ur  hydraulic  theories.  It  has  not,  however,  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  those  who  write  on  the  motion  of  river*, 
though  it  is  evident  that  it  is  applicable  to  these  with 
equal  propriety  ;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  w’ould 
at  once  have  solved  all  their  difficnlties,  and  particular¬ 
ly  would  have  shown  how  an  almost  imperceptible  de¬ 
clivity  would  produce  the  gentle  motion  of  a  creat  ri¬ 
ver,  without  having  recourse  to  the  unintelligible  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Guglielmini 

Mr  Couplet  made  some  experiments  on  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  great  main  pipes  of  Versailles,  in  order 
to  obtain  some  notions  of  the  retardations  occasioned  by 
f  riction.  'I  hey  were  found  prodigious  :  but  w  ere  so  ir¬ 
regular,  and  unsusceptible  of  reduction  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  w  ere  indeed  so  few  that 
tiiey  were  unfit  for  this  reduction),  that  he  could  esta¬ 
blish  no  theory. — What  Mr  Belidor  established  on  them, 
and  makes  a  sort  of  .sy -tern  to  direct  future  engineers,  is 
quite  unworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  the  while,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  conduct 
of  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  tlian  a 
vague,  and,  we  may  call  it,  slovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians ;  and  we  ascribe  it  to  tlieir  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  settle  its  first  principles  w  ith  the 
same  precision  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  satisfied  with  a  sort  of 
applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
making  the  application.  Were  it  not  that  some  would 
accuse  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  ascribe  it  to 
this,  that  New  ton  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  readtr  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  close  ves¬ 
sels,  w  ill  see  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardly 
a  step  of  investigation,  been  added  to  tiiose  which  were 
used  or  pointed  out  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  has  no- 
wJiere  touched  this  question,  the  motion  of  water  in  an 
open  canal.  In  hi*  theories  of  the  tides,  and  of  the 
jiropagation  of  waves,  he  bad  an  excellent  opportunity 
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for  giving  at  once  the  fundamentd  principle*  of  motion  n.ron 
in  a  free  flu'd  whose  suif  .ce  was  not  liorizo’  til.  Hut,  — ^  m* 
by  means  of  some  of  tho-e  happy'  and  shrewd  gue-se-, 
in  which,  as  Daniel  Hcrnoiilli  says  he  excclk*  1  nil  ;iic'', 
he  saw  the  undoubted  consequences  of  some  pdpahl  r 
phenomenon  which  would  answer  all  his  present  pu''- 
poses,  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  investi¬ 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  princijdc 
adopted  by  him,  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  running  stream  has  a  tendency  to  move  as  if 
it  were  issuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  the 
surface,  is  false  ;  and  that  it  really  does  so  in  the  face  of 
a  dam  when  the  flood-gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  le  s  *o  ; 
and  if  it  did,  the  subsequent  motions  would  hardly  have 
any  resemblance  to  those  w  hich  he  assigns  them.  Were 
this  the  case,  the  exterior  form  of  the  ca*cade  would 
be  something  like  what  is  sketched  in  fig.  3.  with  an 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  surface  BEG.  This  Fig  3. 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lower  filaments  with  the  slower  motion 
of  those  which  must  slide  dow-n  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lower  filaments  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  of  the  water  under  the  surfiice 
AB.  The  surface  therefore  sinks,  and  B  instantly 
ceases  to  retain  its  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  'I’hc 
water  does  not  successively  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice;  but  immediaie'y 
upon  opening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  wastes  from  the 
space  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  represented  in  fig.  4.  consisting  «)f  the  curve  pig.  t. 

A  fl  P  c  EG,  Convex  from  .A  to  c,  and  concave  from 
thence  forward.  The  supe  ficial  water  begins  to  accx;- 
lerate  all  the  way  from  A  ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
supposed  (for  the  present)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
Corresponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  sur¬ 
face.  'I'his  miirt  he  understood  as  nothing  more  than 
a  va.gne  sketch  of  the  motions.  It  requires  a  very  cri¬ 
tical  and  intricite  investigation  to  determire  eithi  r  ihe 
form  of  the  iqijier  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  diflerent 
filaments.  I'lie  place  A,  where  the  curvatuic  begins 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  aiul  is  variou'  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  mclinat.on 
of  the  succeeding  canal.  ?  ; 

We  have  given  this  sort  of  hist'irv  of  the  progre**  1  "“rr- 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics  that 
our  readers  might  form  some  opinion  of  the  many  JI-mt- 
tations  which  have  been  written  on  (lie  motion  of  rivers,  p, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  Much  ot  r 
the  business  of  the  civileiigineer  is  intimately  coimeetid 
wiih  it:  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that  since  there 
was  so  little  principle  in  the  theoi  ic',  tlieie  cuu'd  l>e  but 
very  little  certainty  in  the  practical  ojicnit  on«.  The 
fact  has  been,  that  no  engineer  cmi'd  pretend  to  ay, 
with  any  precision,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  liis  opera¬ 
tions.  One  whose  busme's  had  given  him  m.my  o|'|*i>r- 
tunlties,  and  who  kept  act  urate  and  jiidn  ious  regtuter'. 
of  his  own  works,  could  prnni'uiire,  w  ith  -.>nie  pr»><  al-r 
lity,  liow  much  watc  w  mild  fw  brouglit  i  ff  by  •  dr^in 
of  certain  dimensions  aiul  a  given  .h1o|c."  beiit.hei  ireuin- 
stances  of  the  case  hapjvenetl  to  t.dly  w  ith  -<^nie  fi  nioT 
work  in  which  he  had  succieded  or  failnl ;  but  out  •»( 
tlic  pale  of  his  ow  n  experience  be  could  en'y  make  a  •- 
gneicus  guess.  A  remarkable  in^t  nee  of  th'«  oe'Ufi  .1 
Dot  long  ago.  A  small  aqueduct  w  ,...  lately  ^  lol  ii't  t 
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Pari&.  It  had  been  conducted  oh  a  plan  presented  to  the 
academy,  who  had  corrected  it,  and  gave  a  report  of 
what  its -performance  would  be.  When  executed  in  the 
most  accurate  manner,  it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion 
of  five  to  nine-  When  the  celebrated  Desaguliers  was 
employed  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  superintend  the 
bringing  in  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  he  gave 
a  report  on  the  plan  which  wa^  to  be  followed.  It  was 
executed  to  his-oomplete  satisfaction ;  and  the  quantity 
of  water  delivered  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  quantity 
which  he  promised,  and  about  one-eleventh  of  the 
quantity  which  the  no  less  celebrated  M‘Laurin  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  same  plan- 

Such  being  the  state  of  our  theoretical  knowledge  (if 
it  can  be  called  by  this  name),  naturalists  began  to  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  but  losing  time  to  make  any  use  of 
atheory  soincongruouswithobservation,and  that  theonly 
safe  method  of  proceeding  was  to  multiply  experiments 
in  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  a  series  of 
experiments  in  every  im])ortant  case,  which  should  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  practical  modifications  of  that  case.  Per¬ 
haps  circumstances  of  resemblance  might  occur,  which 
would  enable  us  to  connect  many  of  them  together,  and 
at  last  discover  the  principles  which  occasioned  this  con¬ 
nection  ;  by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  science 
might  be  obtained.  And  if  this  point  should  not  be  gain¬ 
ed,  we  might  perhaps  find  a  few  general  facts,  whicli  are 
modified  in  all  these  particular  cases,  in  sxich  a  manner 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  general  facts,  and  see  the  part 
of  the  particular  ca.se  which  depends  on  it.  This  would 
])e  the  acquisition  of  wliat  may  be  called  an  empirical 
tJieory,  by  which  every  phenomenon  would  be  explained, 
in  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing 
more  than  the  pointing  out  the  general  fact  or  law  under 
which  it  is  comprehended ;  and  this  theory  would  an¬ 
swer  every  practical  purpose,  because  we  should  confi¬ 
dently  foresee  what  consequences  would  resultfrom  such 
and  such  premises  ;  or  if  we  shoidd  fail  even  in  this,  we 
should  .still  have  a  series  of  experiments-  so  comprehen¬ 
sive,  that  we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  series  would 
correspond  to  any  particular  case  which  might  be  pro¬ 
posed. 

There  are  two  gentlemen,  whose  labours  in  this  re¬ 
spect  deserve  very  particular  notice.  Professor  Michelotti 
at  Turin,  and  Abbe  Bossut  at  Paris.  The  first  made  a 
protligious  number  of  experiments  both  on  the  motion 
of  water  through  pipes  and  in  open  canals.  They  were 
performed  at  the  expence  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  ex¬ 
pence  was  .spared.  A  tower  was  built  of  the  finest  ma¬ 
sonry,  to  serve  as  a  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
to  issue  through  holes  of  various  sizes,  under  pressures 
from  5  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  received  into  basons 
constructed  of  masonry  and  nicely  lined  w  ith  stucco, 
from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick-w'ork 
lined  with  stucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  declivities. 
The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water  through  pipes 
are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the  most  numerous 
and  exact,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on  every  occasion. 
Those  made  in  open  can^s  are  still  more  numoi  ous, 
and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate ;  but  they  have  not 
been  so  contrived  as  to  be  so  generally  useful,  being 
m  general  very  unlike  the  important  cases  whicli  will 
occur  in  practice,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  con- 
trivetl  chiefly  with  the  view  of  establishing  or  overturn¬ 
ing -certain  points  of  hydraulic  doctrine  which  were  pro¬ 


bably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the  practical  hy-  Theory, 
draulists. 

The  experiments  of  Bossut  are  also  of  both  kinds;  and 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  those  of  Michelotti, 
seem  to  deserve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as  they  follow 
the  same  tract,  they  perfectly  coincide  in  their  results, 
which  should  procure  confidence  in  the  other ;  and  they 
are  made  in  situations  much  more  analogous  to  the  usual 
practical  cases.  This  makes  them  doubly  valuable. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  his  two  volumes  intitled  Hydro- 
dynamique.  He  has  opened  this  path  of  procedure  in 
a  manner  so  new  and  so  judicious,  that  he  has  in  some 
measure  the  merit  of  such  as  shall  follow'  him  in  the 
same  path.  20 

This  has  been  most  candidly  and  liberallyallowed  him  and  tli? 
by  the  chevalier  de  Buat,  who  has  taken  up  this  matter  progrfesivs 
where  the  abbe  Bossut  left  it,  and  has  prosecuted  his 
experiments  with  great  assiduity;  and  we  must  now  add  Ue  VuttU 
with  singular  success.  By  a  very  judicious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  he  hit  on  a  particular  view  of  it,  which 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  a  minute  consideration  of  the 
small  internal  motions,  and  enabled  him  to  p'  oceed  from 
a  very  general  and  evident  proposition,  which  may  be 
received  as  the  key  to  a  c;  mjrlete  system  of  practical 
hydraulics.  We  shall  follow  this  ingenious  author  in 
what  we  have  farther  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  that  our  readerswill  think  we  do  a  service 
to  the  publicbymakingthesediscussions  of  the  chevalier 
de  Buat  more  generally  known  in  this  country.  It  must 
not  however  be  expected  that  we  shall  give  more  than 
a  synoptical  view  of  them,  connected  by  such  familiar 
reasoning  as  shall  be  either  comprehended  or  confided 
in  by  persons  not  deeply  versed  in  mathematical 
science- 

Sect.  I.  Theory  of  Rivers. 

SI 

It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open  streams  must,  in 
some  respects,  resemble  that  of  bodies  sliding  down  in- 
dined  planes  perfectly  polished  ;  and  that  they  would 
accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  obstructed :  but 
they  ate  obstructed,  and  frequently  move  uniformly. 

This  can  only  arise  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  promote  tlieir  descent  and  those  which  op¬ 
pose  it.  Mr  Buat,  therefore,  assumes  the  leading  j)ro- 
position,  that. 

When  ivater  fows  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  bed, 
the  accelerating  force  which  obliges  it  to  move  is  equal 
to  the  Sinn  of  all  the  resistances  which  it  meets  with,  whe¬ 
ther  arising  from  its  own  viscidity ,  or  from  the  friction  rf' 
its  bed. 

Tliis  law  is  as  oldas  theformation  of  rivers,and  should 
be  tJie  key  of  hydraulic  science.  Its  evidence  is  clear ; 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  basis  of  all  uniform  motion. 

And  since  it  is  so,  there  must  be  some  considerable  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in  open  channels. 

Both  ow  e  their  origin  to  an  inequality  of  pressure,  both 
would  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing  liindered  ;  and 
both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the  viscidity  of  the 
fluid  and  the  friction  of  the  channel, 

It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  pheno-  The  subject 
menaof  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  action  of  its  weight  "f  bic  foU 
only  along  the  sloping  channel.  But  previous  to  this,  kwing  dis- 
we  must  take  some  notice  of  the  obstruction  to  the  entry 
of  water  into  a  channel  of  any  kind,  arising  from  the  ’ 
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Theory,  dcilection  of  tlie  m''inT  cliffeient  filaments  vrhich  jrress 
V  '  into  tile  channel  from  the  reservoir  from  every  side. 
Then  we  shall  be  able  to  separate  this  diminution  of  mo¬ 
tion  from  the  smn  total  that  is  observed,  and  ascertain 
what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the  subsequent  ob¬ 
structions. 

We  then  shall  consider  the  principle  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re¬ 
sistance.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  the  column 
of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  inclined  plane  of 
its  bed  ;  the  resistance  is  the  friction  of  the  bed,  the  vis¬ 
cidity  of  the  fluid,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  sides.  Here 
ai-e  necessarily  combined  a  number  of  circumstances 
ivhich  must  be  gradually  detached  that  we  may  see  tlie 
effect  of  each,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  bed,  its  perimeter, 
and  its  slope.  By  examining  the  effects  produceil  by 
Variations  of  each  of  these  separately,  we  discover  what 
share  each  has  in  the  general  effect ;  and  having  thus 
analj-sed  the  complicated  phenomena,  we  shall  be  able 
to  combine  those  its  elements,  and  frame  a  formula 
which  shall  comprehend  every  circumstance,  from  the 
greatest  velocity  to  the  extinction  of  all  motion,  and 
from  the  extent  of  a  river  to  the  narrow  dimensions  of  a 
quill.  We  shall  compare  this  formula  with  a  series  of 
experiments  in  all  this  variety  of  circumstances,  partly 
m^e  by  Mr  Buat,  and  partly  collected  from  other  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
agreement. 

Confident  that  this  agreement  will  be  found  most 
satisfactory,  we  shall  then  proceed  to  consider  very  cur¬ 
sorily  the  chief  vai-ieties  which  nature  or  art  may  intro¬ 
duce  into  these  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the  .same 
stream,  the  intensity  of  the  resistance  produced  by  the 
inertia  of  the  materials  of  the  channel,  and  the  force  of 
the  current  by  which  it  continually  acts  on  this  channel, 
tending  to  change  either  its  dimensions  or  its  form.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  great  rivers 
which  spread  like  the  branches  of  a  vigorous  ti'ce,  and 
occupy  the  surface  even  of  a  vast  continent.  We  shall 
foUow  them  in  their  course,  unfold  all  their  windings, 
study  their  train  and  regimen,  and  point  out  the  law  of 
its  stability  ;  and  we  shall  investigate  the  causes  of  their 
deviations  and  wanderings. 

The  study  of  these  natural  laws  pleases  the  mind ;  but 
it  answers  a  still  greater  purpose  ;  it  enables  us  to  assist 
nature,  and  to  hasten  her  operations,  which  our  wants 
and  oiu*  impatience  often  find  too  slow.  It  enables  us  to 
command  the  elements,  and  to  force  them  to  administer 
to  our  wants  and  om’  jfleasures. 

We  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  may  acquire  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
important  hydraulic  questions  which  occur  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  civil  engineer. 

We  shall  consider  the  effects  produce<l  by  a  permanent 
addition  to  any  river  or  stream  by  the  union  of  another, 
and  the  opposite  effect  produced  by  anydraught  or  offset, 
showing  the  elevation  or  depression  produced  up  the 
stream,  and  the  change  made  in  the  depth  anti  velocity 
below  the  addition  or  offset. 

We  shall  pay  a  similar  attention  to  tlie  temporary 
swells  produced  by  freshes. 

We  shall  ascertain  the  effects  of  straightening  the 
course  of  a  stream,  which,  by  increasing  its  slope,  must 
increase  its  velocity,  and  therefore  .sink  the  waters  above 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  dimi¬ 


nish  the  tendency  to  Overflow,  while  the  same  irnnu-diale  Thtorr. 
consequence  must  expose  the  places  flirthcr  down  to  the 
risk  of  floods  from  which  they  would  otherwise  lu-.  e  been 
free. 

The  effects  of  d-sms  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  mu.st  tlu  n 
be  considered;  the  gorge  or  swell  which  they  produce 
up  the  stream  must  be  determined  for  everj’  Hi^t-uice 
fiom  the  weir  or  bar.  This  will  furnish  us  with  rules 
for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  such  waters  as  have 
too  little  depth  or  too  great  slope.  And  it  will  apjH-ar 
that  immense  advantages  may  be  thus  dcrivcfl,  witli  a 
moderate  ex}>ence,  even  from 'trifling  brook.s,  if  we  will 
relinquish  all  prejudices,  and  not  imagine  that  such  con¬ 
veyance  is  impossible,  because  it  cannot  be  cairied  on  by 
such  boats  and  small  craft  as  we  have  been  accustomcxl 
to  look  at. 

The  effects  of  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  max¬ 
ims  ot  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  of  embank¬ 
ment,  come  in  the  next  place ;  and  our  di.scu.s.sions  will 
conclude  xvith  remarks  on  the  most  jiroper  forms  for  the 
entry  to  canals,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  the  best  sliape  for  the  startlings  of  bridges  and  of 
boats  for  inland  navigation,  and  such  like  subordinate 
but  interesting  particulars,  which  will  be  suggested  by 
the  general  thread  of  discussion. 

It  is  considered,  as  physically  domonstrated  (see  Hv-  Natural 
DRODYNAMics),  that  xvater  issuing  from  a  small  orifice  'clodij. 
in  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  very  large  vessel,  almost  in- 
stantly  acquires  and  maintains  the  velocitj-  w  hich  a  hea- 
vy  body  ivould  acquire  by  falling  to  the  orifice  from  the 
horizontal  surface  of  the  stagnant  water.  This  we  shall  small  ori- 
call  its  Natural  Velocity.  Tiierefore,  if  we  nuil- 
tiply  the  area  of  the  orifice  by  this  velocity,  tlie  pnaluct 
will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity  of  the  water  which  is  di.-- 
charged.  This  xve  may  call  the  Natural  li-XHExcK 
of  water,  or  the  Natural  Disciiaroe. 

Let  O  represent  the  area  or  section  of  the  orifice  ex¬ 
pressed  in  some  known  measure,  and  /i  its  dejith  niuler 
the  surface.  I/Ot  g  express  the  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during  a  .second  by  falling.  Let  V  lie  the 
medium  velocity  of  the  water’s  motion,  Q  the  quantity 
of  water  discharged  during  a  second,  .md  N  Uie  nalur.il 
expence. 

We  know  th.at  is  equal  to  X  A.  There, 
fore  N^O.  Jig  J  h. 

If  th^e  dimensions  be  all  taken  in  English  fi-cl,  we 
have  V2g  very  neaily  eipial  to  8  ;  and  tlienfore  V  = 

8  J  h,  and  N  =  0  8  J  h. 

But  in  our  present  business  it  is  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  measure  every  thing  by  iiwhes.  Therefore 
since  a  body  acquires  the  veliK-ity  of  32  feet  2  inches 
in  a  Second,  we  have  2g=b4  feet  4  inches  or  772  inches, 
and  >/2g=27-78  inches,  neiu-ly  27  J  inches. 

Therefore  V=  JlH  J  h,  =  27.78  J  h,  and  .N’r:0. 

J  h,  =  O.  27.78  h. 

But  it  is  also  well  known,  tliat  if  we  w  ere  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  expence  or  discharge  for  every  orifice  by  thi* 
simple  nde,  we  shoiihl  in  every  inot’ince  find  it  inurh 
greater  tlian  nature  reidly  gives  tis. 

When  water  issues  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  pUte  the 
lateral  ixilumns,  pressing  into  the  hole  from  all  *idr*, 
cause  the  issuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  nxif  of 
the  jet,  anil  contract  it*  ilimensions  at  a  little  dlstainsr 
from  tlie  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  grrati  .t  loiv- 
(i  2  t.'jct.on 
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traction  that  the  water  acquires^  that  velocity  which 
we  observe  in  our  experiments,  and  which  we  assume 
as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  surface. 
Therefore,  that  our  computed  discharge  may  best  agree 
with  observation,  it  must  be  calculated  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  orifice  is  diminislied  to  the  size  of  this 
smallest  section.  But  the  contraction  is  subject  to  va¬ 
riations,  and  the  dimensions  of  this  smallest  section 
are  at  all  times  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision. 
It  is  therefore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correct  this 
computed  discharge,  by  means  of  an  actual  comparison 
of  the  computed  and  effective  discharges  in  a  series  of 
experiments  made  in  situations  resembling  those  cases 
which  most  frequently  occur  in  practice.  This  correc¬ 
tion  or  its  cause,  in  the  mechanism  of  those  internal  mo¬ 
tions,  is  generally  called  Contraction  by  the  writers 
on  hydraulics ;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate  :  it  happens  in  some  degree  in  all  cases 
where  fluids  are  made  to  pass  through  narrow  places. 
It  happens  in  the  entry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
sluices  ;  nay  even  in  the  passage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  such  as  is  usually  set  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  on  both  sides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep, 
frequently  employed  for  raising  the  waters  of  the 
level  streams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  na¬ 
vigable.  We  mentioned  an  observation  *  of  Mr  Buatto 
this  effect,  when  he  saw  a  gooseberry  rise  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then 
rapidly  fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  repre¬ 
sent  this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  these  different  situa¬ 
tions.  • 

Fig.  5.  A  shows  the  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

B  shows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia¬ 
meters  long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flows  with  a 
full  mouth.  This  does  not  always  happen  in  so  short  a 
pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  is  shorter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and 
flows  with  a  contracted  jet. 

C  shows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projects  into  the 
inside  of  the  vessel.  In  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  make 
it  flow  full. 

D  represents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  shape  which  a  jet  would  as¬ 
sume  of  itself.  In  this  c.a'e  all  contraction  is  avoided, 
because  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  considered  as  the 
real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  diminishes  the  discharge 
but  a  trifling  friction  of  the  sides. 

E  shows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobstructed;  the  surface  of  the 
lower  stream  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  sole  of  the 
waste-board. 

F  is  a  similar  representation  of  the  motion  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  bar  or  keep. 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experiments  of  Miche- 
lotti  and  Bossut  to  determine  t!ie  effects  of  contraction 
111  these  cases.  Michelotti,  after  carefully  observing  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mouth-pieces  resembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  which 
produced  the  smallest  diminution  of  the  computed  dis¬ 
charge,  or  till  the  discharge  computed  for  the  ^rea  of  its 
imaller  end  approached  the  nearest  to  the  effective  dis¬ 
charge.  And  heat  last  obtained  one  wliich  gave  a  dis- 
jchar^e  of<)83,  when  th©  natural  discharge  would  have 


been  1 000.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revolution  of  Theory, 
a  trochoid  round  tlie  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the  dimensions 
were  as  follow : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice  =36 

- inner  orifice  =  46 

Length  of  the  axis  =  96 


The  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  .Abbe  Bossut 
and  of  Michelotti  scarcely  differ,  and  they  are  expres¬ 
sed  in  the  following  table  : 


} 


long. 


N  or  the  natural  expence 
Q  for  the  thin  plate  fig.  A 
almost  at  the  surface 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  S  feet 
Q  for  ditto  at  the  depth  of  1 6  feet 
O  for  a  tube  2  diameters 
fig.  B. 

Q  for  ditto  projecting  inwards 
and  flowing  full 
Q  for  ditto  with  a  contracted  I 
jet,  fig.  C.  _  j 

Q  for  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D. 

Q  for  a  weir,  fig.  E. 

Q  for  a  bar,  fig.  F. 


1 

} 


lOOOO::! 

.0.2  7.7  8  VA 

6526 

0.1 8.1 3  VA 

6195 

0.17.2VA 

6I73 

0.17.15VA 

8125 

0.22.57n/A 

6814 

0.1 8.93  VA 

5137 

0.14.27x/A 

9831 

0.27.31  VA 

95  ‘6 

0.26.49VA 

9730 

0.27.03VA 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  little  table  are 
the  cubical  inches  of  water  discharged  in  a  second  wlien 
the  height  /i  is  one  inch. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  discharges  assigned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contractions  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  jia^sage  over  the  edge  of  the  boari!.  The 
weir  may  also  suffer  a  diminution  by  the  contractions  at 
its  two  ends,  if  it  shou'd  be  narrower  th  in  the  stream, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  because  the  two  ends  are 
commonly  of  square  masonry  or  wood-work.  The  con-  ^ 
traction  there  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  attheedgeof 
a  thin  plate.  But  this  could  not  be  introduced  into  this 
tabic,  because  its  effect  on  the  expence  is  the  same  in 
quantity  whatever  is  thelengthof  the  waste-board  of  t!ie 
weir.  37 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  discharge  through  Diminution 
a  sluice  could  not  be  expressed  here.  When  a' sluice  is  f'f  discharg* 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  still  remains  under  water, 
tlie  discharge  is  contracted  both  above  and  at  the  sides, 
and  the  diminution  of  discliarge  by  each  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  extent.  It  is  not  e..sy  to  reduce  either  of 
these  contractions  to  computation,  but  tliey  may  be  very 
easily  observed.  We  frequently  can  observe  the  water, 
at  coming  out  of  a  sluice  into  a  miU  course,  quit  the 
erlge  of  the  aperture,  and  show  a  part  of  the  bottom 
quite  dry.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the  velocity 
of  efflux  is  consiilerable.  When  it  is  very  moderate, 
this  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almost  stagnant. 

When  the  head  of  water  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  space  left  between  it  and  the  sides  is  about 
14  inches.  If  the  sides  of  the  entry  have  a  slope,  this 
void  .space  can  never  appear  ;  but  there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  the  discharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  to 
consider  the  water  discharged  in  these  differentsituations 
as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  conceive 
as  jiroduced  not  by  a  fall  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid 
(which  is  exact  only  when  the  cxpence  is  equal  to  the 
natural  cxpencc),  but  by  a  fall  Aaccommcdatedtothedis- 

charge  ; 
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charge  :  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height  which 
would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  water  issues 
with  in  these  situations. 

And  al^o,  when  the  water  is  observed  to  be  actually 
moving  with  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &c.  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  pressure  or  head 
OF  W’ATER  h  which  has  actually  produced  this  velocity. 
It  is  convenient  therefore  to  have  the  following  numbers 
iu  readiness. 

TT  1 

h  for  the  natural  expence  = 


h  for  a  thin  plate 


-XI 

Slid 

V’ 


k  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long  =  - 

®  505 


h  for  a  dam  or  weir 
h  for  a  bar  - 


726 

746' 


Fis. 


It  was  necessary  to  premise  these  facts  inhydraulics, 
that  we  may  be  able  in  every  case  to  distinguish  between 
the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water  into  the 
conduit  or  canal,  and  the  tbrce  employed  in  overcom¬ 
ing  the  resistances  along  the  canal,  and  in  preserving  or 
gg  accelerating  its  motion  in  it. 

Tlie  mo-  The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by  two 
tionof  ri-  causes  :  1.  The  action  of  gravity  ;  and,  2.  Tlie  mobi- 
vers  de-  ]jjy  Qf  j^e  particles,  which  makes  them  assume  a  level 

the  sL°e  confined  vessel®,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
oAhe  6ur-  where  there  is  a  defect  of  pressure.  When  the  sur¬ 
face.  face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  rest,  being  equally  pres¬ 

sed  in  all  directions ;  but  if  the  surface  is  not  level,  not 
only  does  a  particle  on  the  very  sui  face  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  side,  as  a  body  would  .slide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itself,  arising  from  a  superiority  of  pressure  on  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  surface,  which  pushes  this  superficial  par¬ 
ticle  towards  the  lower  end  ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  superficial  particles,  but  affects  every  particle  with¬ 
in  the  mass  of  water.  In  the  vessel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
Containing  water  with  an  inclined  surface  AE,  if  ve 
suppose  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  .AKHB, 
FGLE,  and  a  connecting  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydrostatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
connecting  part  will  be  pushed  in  the  direction  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frozen  mass  BHGF  were  moveable  it  would 
also  be  pushed  along.  Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  indifferent  wliat  is  the 
situation  and  shape  jof  the  connecting  column  or  co¬ 
lumns.  The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  colun)n  AMNIl.  The  same  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  select  the  vertical  c<.lunins. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  push  every  P|it* 
tide  of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity.  Ihe 
consequence  will  he,  that  the  water  will  sink  at  one  end 
and  rise  at  the  other,  audits  surface  will  rest  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  position  a  (J  e,  cutting  the  former  iu  its  mid. lie 
O.  This  ciiniiot  be  unless  there  be  not  only  .a  motion 
of  perpendicular  descent  and  ascent  of  the  ve/tical  co¬ 
lumns.  but  also  a  real  motion  of  translation  from  K  to- 
wa  ds  L.  It  perhaps  exceeiis  our  inathcinatic.'il  skill  to 
Ull  what  will  be  the  motion  of  cacli  particle,  tou 


did  not  attempt  it  in  his  investigation  of  the  motion  of 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  all  ncccss.iry  here.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  acquire  a  very  distinct  notion  of  its  gencial  effect. 
Let  OPQ  be  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  middle 
point  O.  It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  I’Q.  such 
as  P,  is  pressed  in  the  direction  QD,  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  single  row  of  particles  whose  length 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH  and  FG. 
The  force  acting  on  the  particle  Q  is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  =  \C— ED.  Now 
if  OQ,  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio,  so  that 
all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  &c.  may  be  similar, 
we  see  that  the  force  arising  solely  from  the  declivity, 
and  acting  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ,  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  its  depth  under  the  surface,  and  that  the  row 
of  particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  &c  which  is  to  be 
moved  by  it,  is  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence  it  un¬ 
questionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  same  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ  tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  same  velocity  ;  and  in  the  instant  immediately 
succeeding,  all  these  particles  would  be  found  agai-  in 
a  verticle  plane  indefinitely  nearer  to  OQ  ;  and  if  we 
sum  up  the  forces,  we  shall  find  them  the  same  as  if  OQ 
were  the  opening  of  a  sluice,  having  the  w  ater  on  the 
side  of  D  standing  level  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  siile  standing  at  the  height  AC.  Tliis  result  is 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hasty  thei.rv  of 
Gughelmini.  He  considers  each  particle  in  OQ  as 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proporlion.i!  to  it^  d  pth, 
it  is  true  ;  but  be  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  O'  die 
row  OP,  and  never  recollects  that  the  greatest  i  art  of 
it  is  balanceil  by  an  opposite  presmre,  nor  porc<  ives  that 
the  force  which  is  not  bidanced  must  be  disl  ibuted 
among  a  row  of  particles  wbic't  vanes  in  the  s.in  c  f»ro- 
poition  with  itself.  When  these  two  tire um -t  nce.s  a.. e 
neglected,  the  result  will  be  incomp.ati Me  wit.')  oluer- 
vition.  When  the  balmced  foices  arc  tikcn  int  *  the 
account  of  presaure,  it  is  evident  that  the  surf  c«'  m.-iV 
be  supposed  horizontal,  anti  that  motio)  difu.d  ohfa  n 
in  this  c  ise  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  a  sloping  sorGcc  ; 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini’s  professed  theory,  *r.d 
w  hat  he  highly  values  himself  on.  He  annoui  e-^  this 
discovery  of  a  new  principle,  wliich  he  cdU  the  enei^y 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  a.tdilion  to  hyd  ainic*. 
It  is  ow  ing  to  this,  says  he.  that  the  gn  at  ri\  er>  .ire  not 
stagnant  .at  their  moutb.s,  where  they  have  no  pe  c.  p- 
tible  declivity  of  aurfa'’c,  but,  on  the  contrary,  h  -ve 
greater  energy  .and  velocity  than  farther  up.where  they 
are  shallower.  This  jirinciple  i'  the  l-a-i-.  of  his  in  pro¬ 
ved  theory  of  rivciS,  and  is  insi.-ted  on  at  great  leni  th 
by  all  the  subsequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth,  makes  much  use  i  f  it.  W  e  cannot  bui  won¬ 
der  that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  iJic  theory 
rivers  given  in  the  greet  Eutychpidir  of  P.irB.  ■<*  i<» 
an  article  having  the  signature  (())  of  D‘ 'Iciubtr* 
We  have  l>ten  very  anxious  to  show  the  fala.ty  oi  t 
Jirinciple,  liecause  we  eoiU'ider  it  a-  a  mere  »•  Ueriu  c 
of  Giiglielniiiii,  by  which  ho  was  able  l  i  p.rtch  op  the 
malhematicnl  theory  wh'.ch  he  hadso  h. --td\  t.ik  -n  ironi 
Newton  or  Galileo  ;  niid  we  think  that  wc  b«ve  t“  w- 
red  our  leuder.s  fror ,  btii<g  mu  Irtl  •»  it,  w  fa  n  wc  h-iw 
tbutthis  energy  ip  u^tbe  equ.dly  ojv-rativc  who  »■•'- 
face  is  on  a  de»  I  level.  1  he  ab-ur'  ity  o'  tlii»  i  evi¬ 
dent.  We  .b',11  sec  by  and  bye,  that  deep  water*,  wl,.  o 
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Theory.  Jn  actual  moti'oii,  Iiava'att^energj’ not  to  be  found  in 
shallow  runnintr  waters,  !>y  wliich  they  are  enalded  to 
continue  that  motion  :  this  is  not  a  moving  prin¬ 

ciple  ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained^  as  an  immediate 
result  of  principles,  not  vaguely  conceived  and  indi¬ 
stinctly  expressed, like  thisof  Guglielmini,  buteasily  un¬ 
derstood,  and  appreciable  with  thegreatest  precision.  It 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lose  as  much  momentum  in  surmounting  any  ob¬ 
stacle  as  small  ones,  they  lose  but  a  small  portion  of 
-  their  velocity.  At  present,  employed  only  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  progressive  motion  of  an  open  stream,  whose 
surface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  that  we  .see  that 
such  a  motion  must  obtain,  and  that  we  see  that  there 
are  propelling  forces ;  and  that  those  forces  arise  solely 
from  the  want  of  a  level  surface,  or  from  the  slope  of 
the  surface  ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  anv  one  particle, 
the  force  acting  on  it  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  level  between  eacli  of  the  two  columns  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it.  Were  the  sur¬ 
face  level,  there  would  be  no  motion  -  if  it  is  not  level, 
there  will  be  motion ;  and  this  motion  will  be  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  want  of  level  or  the  declivity  of  the  sur¬ 
face  :  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  bottom  be 
level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  shape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
motion  of  l  ivers  depends  entirely  on  the  slope  the  sur- 
fuce. 

The  SLOPE  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  expressed  by  the  diSierence  of  height  alone  of 
its  extremities  ;  we  must  also  consider  its  lenjith  :  and 
the  measure  of  the  slope  must  be  such  that  it  may  be 
the  same  while  the  declivity  is  the  same.  It  must  tliere- 
fore  be  the  same  over  the  whole  of  any  one  inclined 
plane.  We  shall  answer  these  conditions  exactly,  if  we 
take  f.ir  tile  measure  of  a  slope  tine  fraction  which  ex¬ 
presses  the  elevation  of  one  extremity  above  tlie  other 

divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.  Thus  viU 


that  when  a  stream  moves  uniformly, theresistance  is  equal  Theory. 
to  the  accelerating  force. 

As  in  the  efflux  of  water  through  orifices,  we  pass 
over  the  very  beginnings  of  the  accelerated  motion,^ 
which  is  a  matter  of  speculative  curiosity,  and  consider 
the  motion  in  a  state  of  permanency,  depending  on  the 
head  of  water,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  velocity,  and 
the  cxpence ;  so,  in  the  theory  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  rivers-  we  consider  the  slope,  the  transverse  section  or 
area  of  the  stream,  the  uniform  velocity,  and  the  ex¬ 
pence.  It  will  be  convenient  to  affix  precise  meanings 
to  the  terms  which  we  shall  employ. 

The  SECTION  of  a  stream  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per- 
pendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  general  motion.  Tenns  pre- 

1  he  resistances  ari>e  ultimately  from  the  action  of  cisely  ex- 
the  water  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  channel,  and  plained* 
must  be  proportional  C ccelcris  paribus)  to  the  extent  of 
theaction.  Therefore  if  we  unfold  the  wholeedge  of  this 
section,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  passing  wa¬ 
ter,  we  shall  have  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  this  action. 

In  a  pipe,  circular  or  prismatical,  the  whole  circum¬ 
ference  is  acted  on ;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  A(  DQ 
(fig.  6.)  the  horizontal  line  a  O  e,  which  makes  the  up¬ 
per  boundary  of  the  section  a  lD  e,  is  free  from  all  ac¬ 
tion.  The  action  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  <i  C,  C 
D,  D  e.  We  shall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  the  border  of 
tlie  section. 

The  mean  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  whole 
section,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  solid  equal 
to  the  expence  of  the  stream.  This  velocity  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  stream,  and 
we  do  not  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found. 

Since  w^e  are  attempting  to  establish  an  empirical 
theory  ol  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex- 
pcrimentsai'd  palpable  deduct  ions  from  them  ;  and  since 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
streams  which  shall  have  a  jirecision  sufficient  for  such 
an  im|)ortaiit  purpose — it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  to  demonstrate  an  exact  analogy  between  the 


express  the  eleclivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

If  the  water  met  wdh  no  resistance  from  the  bed  in 
which  it  ru  s,  if  it  had  no  adhesion  'O  its  sides  and  bot¬ 
tom,  and  if  its  fluidity  w'ere  perfect,  its  gravity  would 
accelerate  its  course  continually,  and  the  earih  and  its 
inliabitants  would  be  deprived  of  a'l  the  advantages 
raiin  force  "  tlefive  from  its  numberless  streams.  They 

®  ‘  wou  d  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 

soon  as  watered,  w’ouhi  be  barren  and  useless.  No  soil 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrents  ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  won  d  render  them  a  destroying 
scourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Frovirlericr,  the  re- 
fei'tance  of  the  bed,  and  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid,  be¬ 
come  a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  sets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity'.  In  this  mannei  the  friction  on  the  sides, 
which,  by  the  viscidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  whole  mass,  and  the  very  atlhesion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  each  otiier,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  causes  which  make  the  resistances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  ;  so  that  the  resistances  augmenting  with 
tlie  velocities,  come  at  last  to  balance  the  accelerating 
force.  Then  the  velocity  now  acquired  is  preserved, 
and  the  motion  becomes  nni'orm,  w  ithout  being  able 
to  acquire  new  increase,  unless  some  change  succeeds 
either  in  the  slope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arises  the  second  maxim  in  the  motion  of  rivers. 
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mutual  balancing  of  the  accelcrati on  and  resistance  in 
pipes  and  in  rivers;  for  in  those  we  can  not  only  make 
experiments  with  -ill  the  desired  accuracy,  and  admit¬ 
ting  precise  measures,  but  we  can  make  them  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  that  are  almost  im|)racti  cable  in  rivers.  We 
can  increase  the  slope  of  a  pifie  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  position,  and  we  can  employ  every  desired  de¬ 
gree  of  pressure,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  effect  on  the  ve¬ 
locity  in  degrees  which  open  streams  wi)!  not  admit. 

'i’iie  (  hevalier  de  Iluat  has  most  happily  succeeded  in 
this  demonstration;  and  it  is  here  that  his  good  fut  tune 
and  his  penetration  liavc  done  so  much  service  to  practi¬ 
cal  science. 

Let  AH  (fig.  7.)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through 
which  the  water  is  impelled  by  tlie  pressure  or  head  ration  ami 
D.A-  This  head  is  the  moving  power;  and  it  may  be  resistance  of 
conceived  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  performing  two  water  in  an 
distinct  offices,  (hie  of  them  is  employed  in  impres- 
sing  on  the  water  that  velocity  with  which  it  actually  pig.V. 
moves  in  the  tube.  Were  there  no  obst  uetions  to  this 
motion,  no  greater  head  would  be  wanted  ;  but  there 
are  obstructions  -.arising  from  friedo  i,  adliesion,  and 
viscidity.  This  requires  foice.  Let  this  be  the  office 
of  the  rest  of  the  head  of  water  in  the  reservoir.  There 
is  but  one  allotment,  apijroj.riation,  or  repartition,  of 
the  whole  head  whidr  will  answer.  Suppose  E  to  be 

the 
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Theory,  tlvs  point  of  partition,  so  that  DE  Is  the  head  neces- 
s  iry  for  iuipres-ing  the  actual  velocity  on  the  water 
(a  head  or  pressure  wliich  has  a  relation  to  the  form  or 
circumstance  of  the  entry,  and  the  contraction  which 
takes  place  there).  The  rest  EA  is  wholly  employed 
in  overcoming  the  simtdtaneous  resistances  which  take 
place  along  the  whole  tube  AB,  and  is  in  equilibrio 
with  this  resistance.  Therefore  if  we  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  same  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 
and  having  the  same  degree  of  polish  or  roughness  ;  and 
if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extremity  may  coincide  Avith  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C —  we  affirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
same  in  brjth  u'pes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  same 
expence ;  for  the  moving  force  in  the  sloping  pipe  EC 
is  ccmnosed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weieht  of  the  column  EC :  but  this  re¬ 
lative  weight,  by  which  alone  it  descends  along  the  in¬ 
clined  pipe  EC,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  EA  of  the  same  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  the  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  resistances  ^ 
therefore  the  velocities  and  discharges  will  also  be  e- 
qual. 

This  is  not  only  the  case  on  the  whole,  but  also  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  relative  weight  of  any  part  of 
■it  EK  is  precisely  in  equilibrio  Avith  the  resistances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  resistance  has 
to  the  whole  resistance.  Therefore  C and  this  k  the  most 
important  circumstance,  and  the  basis  of  the  nhole  theori/ ) 
the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  shorter,  or  may  be  lengthened 
to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in  the  velocity 
or  expence,  so  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE  remains 
the  same. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA,  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  AB  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in¬ 
crease  the  resistance  without  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  must  therefore  be  diminish¬ 
ed;  and  it  will  now  be  a  A'elocity  AA-hich  is  produced  by 
a  smaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  if  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length  at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  line  AG,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  may,  we  must  discover 
the  rliminished  A'elocity  with  which  the  water  now  ac¬ 
tually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  must  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  impressing  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  insert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  same  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes 
Avill  now  be  the  same  (a). 


\\  hat  has  now  been  said  of  a  horizontal  pipe  A  R  l 
would  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  A  B  v— / 

A'B  (fig.  8  ).  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we  M 
see  that  DC  is  the  Avho’c  heid  or  propelling  pre«sure 
for  either  pipe  .AB  or  A'B ;  and  if  DE  is  the  head  ne- 
cessary  for  the  actual  ve’ocity,  EC  is  the  head  necessary 
for  balancing  the  resistances  ;  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the  ^ 
same  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  same  ho¬ 
rizontal  line,  will  have  the  same  velocity:  and  its  in¬ 
clination  being  thus  determined,  it  wilfhavethe  same 
A’elocity  and  e  cpence  whatever  be  its  length.  4^ 

Thus  we  see  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal 
or  sloping,  may  be  referred  to  or  substituted  for  the 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whose  head  of  water 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  productive  of  the  actual 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  case,'t«i  by  u* 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  resistance  ;  we 
may  therefore  consider  this  last  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  slope  are  uniform  or  constant,  and  the 
current  in  a  state  of  permanency  ;  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  conclusion,  that  pijies  and 
open  streams,  w  hen  in  a  state  of  permanency,  perfectijr 
resemble  each  other  in  the  circumstances  which  are  the 
immediate  causes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
pipe  or  stream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual 
transverse  section  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal- 
jxibly  evident,  if  possible,  let  us  consider  a  sloping  ca'- 
ilndrical  pipe,  the  current  of  w  hich  is  in  a  s'ate  of  per¬ 
manency.  We  can  conceiA'e  it  as  consisting  of  two 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  These  are  run¬ 
ning  together  at  an  equal  pace  ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  separating  jilane 
and  to  each  other,  are  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affecting  each  others  motions  in  the  smallest  degree. 

It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  pressing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  velocity;  and  we  shall  see’ 
presently,  that  although  the  lower  side  of  the  pipe  bears 
somewhat  more  pres'Urc  than  the  other,  the  resi«tances 
are  not  changed.  (Indeed  this  odds  of  pressure  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need 
not  be  considered  at  pre^-ent  ;  and  we  may  siipixi-e 
the  pipe  so  small  or  so  far  below  the  surface,  that  thi* 
shall  be  insensible).  Now  let  us  suppose,  that  in  an 
instant  the  upper  half  cylhider  is  annihilated  ;  We 
then  have  an  open  stream  ;  and  every  circumstance 
of  accelerating  force  and  of  resistance  remains  prec-iscly 
as  it  was.  The  motion  must  therefore  continue  a.s  it 

did  ; 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  distribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
pressure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  most  extensive  influence  in  every  question  of  hydraulics,  an  I  will 
on  every  occasion  give  him  distinct  conceptions  of  the  internal  jirocedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  seems  to  be, 
it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers  on  the  subject.  Lecchi,  in  his  Hydraulics  published  in  as¬ 

cribes  something  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli ;  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  passage  (juoted,  only  speaks  of  the  partition 
of  pressure  in  the  instant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Bart  of  it,  says  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiev'nit 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  efflux,  and  the  remainder  prcxluces  the  pressure  (nor/  dimiiiishrd)  un  tl»e 
sides  of  the  vessel.  Bernoulli,  Bo-sut,  and  all  the  gocxl  writers,  make  this  distribution  in  express  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  wafer  through  successive  orifices  ;  and  it  is  surpri'ing  that  no  one  liefore  the  (  heva- 
lier  de  Buat  saw  that  tJie  resistance  arising  from  friction  required  a  similar  |>artition  of  the  pressure  ;  but  though 
we  should  call  this  good  fortune,  we  must  ascribe  to  hii  great  sagacity  and  justness  of  conception  the  besutiful  use 
that  he  has  mode  of  it ;  “  suum  euique '' 
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did  ;  at-.d  in  tills  state  the  only  accelerating  force  is  the 
■slope  of  the  surface.  The  demonstration  therefore  is 
complete. 

From  these  observations  and  reasonings  we  draw  a 
general  and  important  conchisitMi,  “  That  the  same 
pipe  will  be  susceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  fireserve  unif irra  to  any  distance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations ;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  it¬ 
self,  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  distance 
whatever ;  and  this  velocity  increases  cmitinuallj',  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  law,  to  be  discovered  by  theory  or  ex¬ 
periment,  as  the  position  of  the  pipe  changes,  from  be¬ 
ing  horizontal  till  it  becomes  vertical ;  in  which  position 
it  has  the  greatest  uniform  velocity  possible  relative  to 
its  inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone.” 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  trai.n,  or  the  rate 
of  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  is  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  theory  of  hydrau’ics ;  for  by  experi¬ 
ment  we  can  find  the  train  of  any  pipe.  It  is  in  train 
tv  hen  an  increase  of  length  makes  no  change  in  the  ve¬ 
locity.  If  lengthening  the  pipe  increases  the  velocity, 
the  slope  of  the  pipe  is  too  great,  and  vice  versa.  And 
having  discovered  the  train  of  a  pipe,  and  observed  its 
velocity,  and  computed  the  head  productiv'e  of  this  ve¬ 
locity  with  the  contraction  at  the  entry,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  head,  that  is  the  slope  ( for  this  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  EA),  is  the  measure  of  the  resistance.  Thus 
we  obta"n  the  measure  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.  If 
we  i  barge  only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  measure  of  the 
new  resistance  relative  to  the  velocity  ;  and  thus  disco¬ 
ver  the  law  of  relation  Itetween  the  resistance  and  ve¬ 
locity.  1  hen,  clianping  cn’y  the  diamater  of  the  Jtipe, 
ve  get  the  measure  <  f  the  resistance  relative  to  the  dia¬ 
meter.  This  is  the  aim  of  a  pnidigious  number  of  ex- 
p;'rimcn‘s  made  and  collected  by  Huat,  and  which  we 
shall  not  refK’at,  btit  only  gi\e  the  results  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  his  investigation. 

We  may  express  the  slope  of  a  pipe  bv  the  symbol 

1 

1  being  an  inch  for  instance,  and  s  being  the  slaunt 
s 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Tlius  a  river  which  has  a 
declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  8640 

inches,  has  its  slope  =  tttA";;’ or  lJut  in  order 

fco40  .'>(00 

to  obtain  the  hjd  'aulic  slope  of  a  conduit  l)ipc,  the 
height  of  the  reservoir  and  place  of  discliarge  beiiicr 
given,  we  must  subtract  from  the  difference  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  necessary  for  propelling  the 
water  into  any  pijie  with  the  vilocity  V,  which  it  is 

V* 

supposed  actually  to  have.  This  is  The  remain¬ 
der  (I  is  to  be  considered  as  the  lieight  of  the  declivity, 
which  is  to  I  e  distributed  equally  over  the  whole  length 

d  1 

I  of  the  pipe,  and  the  slope  is  then  _,  =  -. 

I  s 

There  is  another  important  view'  to  be  taken  of  the 
flope,  v\'hich  the  reader  should  make  very  familar  to  his 
thoughts.  It  expresses  the  proportion  between  tbeweight 
df  the  wiiole  colimin  which  is  in  motion  and  the  weight 
H-hidi  is  empl  yed  in  overcoming  the  resistance ;  and 
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the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  anj'  column  of  water  is  TLeory. 
equal  to  the  w'eight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the 
1 

fraction  _,  which  expresses  its  slope. 
s 

We  come  now  to  consider  more  particularly  the  re-  of  thVre- 
-sistances  which  in  this  manner  bring  the  motion  to  a  sistances 
state  of  uniformit}'.  If  we  consider  the  resistances  which 
which  arise  from  a  cause  analogous  to  friction,  we  see  bring  the 
that  they  must  depend  entirely  on  the  inertia  of  the  a^tateof 
water.  What  we  call  the  resistance  is  the  diminution  unifjnnity. 
of  a  motion  which  would  have  obtained  but  for  these 
resistances ;  and  the  best  way  we  have  of  measuring 
4;hem  is  by  the  force  which  we  must  employ  in  order  to 
keep  up'or  restore  this  motion.  We  estimate  this  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  progressive  velocity,  which  we  measure  by  the 
expence  of  water  iu  a  given  time.  Wejudgethevelo- 
citytodiminish,whenthequantity  dischimgeddiminishes; 
yet  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  probably  is  otherwise.  The 
absolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  particles, 
may  even  be  increased  ;  but  many  of  the  motions,  being 
transverse  to  the  general  direction,  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  this  direction  may  be  less,  while  the  sum  of  the 
absolute  motions  of  all  the  particles  may  be  greater. 

When  we  increase  the  general  velocity,  it  is  not  unrea- 
s  nable  to  suppose  that  the  impulses  on  all  the  inequali- 
'ties  are  increased  in  this  proportion  ;  and  the  number  of 
particles  thus  impelling  and  deflected  at  the  same  time 
will  increase  in  tlie  same  proportion.  The  whole  quan¬ 
tity  therefore  of  these  useless  and  lost  motions  will  in- 
cre  ise  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the 
force  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  motion  will  do  so  al¬ 
so  ;  that  IS,  the  re5i->tances  should  increase  as  the  squares 
of  the  velocities. 

Or  if  we  consider  the  resistances  as  arising  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo¬ 
tions  occasioned  by  the  incqii  ilities  of  the  sides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  measured  by  tlie  forces  necessary  for  pro- 
(Uicing  thc.^e  curvilineal  motions  ;  then,  bt  cause  the 
curves  will  be  the  .'■ame  whatever  are  tire  vehxities,  the 
dcffeiting  forces  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities  , 
butthesedefl*  c*ing  forcesare  pressures,  propagated  from 
tite  parts  urged  on  pressed  by  the  external  force,  and 
a  e  pro]  ort'onal  to  tliese  external  pressures  by  theprin- 
cijdes  of  bydrosiatics.  Therefore  the  pressures  or  lorces 
iieccs'iiry  for  keeping  up  th  '  velocities  are  as  the  squares 
of  ihcse  velocities  ;  and  they  are  our  only  measures  of 
the  re  istances  which  must  be  consiilered  as  following 
tlie  same  rat  o.  V\  liatever  view  therelore  we  take  of 
the  nature  of  tlicsc  resistances,  we  are  led  to  consider 
them  as  proportional  to  the  stjuares  of  the  velocities. 


We  may  therefore  express  the  resistances  by  the  sym- 


bol  — ,  m  being  some  number  to  be  discovered  by  ex- 
m 

periment.  Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminution 
of  the  motion  or  the  tesistance  may  be  dre  1000th 


v» 

part  of  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  R  =  Yqoq’ 


Now  if  g  be  tlie  accelerating  power  of  gravity  ou 


S  .  . 

any  particle,  will  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 

s 


it  would  urge  It  down  the  pipe  whose  slopeis—  Tlierfr- 

t 

fore. 


Part  I.  1(  I  V 

Theory,  fore,  b)  tlie  piliii  iple  ef  liulform  uiotioii,  the  equality  of 
the  accekraling  force,  anJt'ne  reiistunce,  we  shall  have 

—  =  C  and  s  =  m/ ms: ;  that  is,  the  product  of 
in  s 

the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  Toot  of 
the  slope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by  the 
slope,  is  a  constant  quantity  V  m  g  for  any  given  pipe  ; 
and  the  primary  formula  for  all  the  uniform  velocities 
Jms 


x.l 


n 


of  one  pipe  is  V= 


48  Mr  Buat  therefore  examined  this  by  expeiiment,  hut 

Expen-  found,  that,  even  with  respect  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
reasoning  uniform  throughout,  this  was  not  true.  We  could 

of  De  Buat,  give  at  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
respecting  press  the  velocity  in  every  case  whatever ;  but  this 
these  rwist-  ^you'd  be  too  empirical.  The  chief  steps  of  his  very  sa- 
ances,  c.  'ga(;;o^g  investigation  are  ins'ructive.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  mention  them  briefly,  at  least  as  far  at  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  that  the  instruction  which  they  convey  is  not 
abstract  speculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
must  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  our  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  although  Mr  Biiat’s  deductions  from  them  should 
prove  false. 

He  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  same  chan¬ 
nel  the  product  of  V  and  increased  as  V*  increa- 
se<l ;  that  is,  the  velocities  increased  faster  than  the 
square  roots  of  the  slope,  or  the  resistances  did  not  in¬ 
crease  as  fast  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  our  readers  to  v\hat  we  said  on  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  pipes  to  the  motion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  when  speaking  of  bellov's. 
'i'h^y  will  there  see  very  valid  reasons  (we  apprehend) 
forthinking  that  theresistancesmust  increase  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  the  squares  of  the  velocities. 

It  being  found,  then,  that  V  s  is  not  equal  to  a 
constant  quantity  V  mg,  it  becomes  necessary  to  inves¬ 
tigate  some  quantity  depending  on  \  s,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  some  function  of  \  s,  which  shall  render 
•J  mg  a  constant  quantity.  Let  X  be  this  function 
of  V  s,  so  that  we  shall  always  have  VX  equal  to  the 


constant  quantity  m  g. 


\ 

or  — 


^  ®  equal  to  the  actual 


X 


city  will  be  so  much  tlu-  ie.^s  as  it  is  to  be  shared  amoug 
a  greater  number  of  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  ana  of 
the  section  is  gi eater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  <ir  its 
border.  The  diniunition  of  the  general  or  medium  ve¬ 
locity  must  be  less  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  tlian  in  a  tquare 
one  of  the  same  area,  because  the  border  of  its  section 
is  less. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  resistance  of  each  particle 
is  in  tlie  direct  proportion  of  the  whole  resistance,  ami 
the  inverse  proportion  of  the  number  of  particles  which 
receive  e<]ual  shares  of  it.  It  is  therefore  directly  as  the 
border,  and  inversely  as  the  section.  Therefore  in  the 

expression  — which  we  have  given  for  the  resistance, 
m 

the  quantity  JM  cannot  be  constant,  except  in  the  same 
channel ;  and  in  il'fferent  channels  it  must  vary  along 
with  the  relation  of  tlie  section  to  its  border,  becau.''e 
the  resistances  diminish  in  proportion  as  this  relation  in¬ 
creases. 

Without  attempting  to  discover  this  relation  by  theo¬ 
retical  examination  of  the  particular  motions  of  the  va¬ 
rious  filaments,  Mr  Buat  endeavoured  to  discover  it  by 
a  comparison  of  experiments.  But  this  requited  sonic 
manner  of  statmg  this  proportion  between  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  section  and  the  augmentation  ol  its  bor¬ 
der. 

His  statement  is  this  ;  He  re.luces  even.’  section  to 
a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  the  same  area,  and 
having  its  base  equal  to  the  border  unfolded  into  a 
straight  line.  The  product  of  this  ba^e  by  the  height 
of  the  rectangle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  Thercfi)re  this  height  will  be  a  representative  of 
this  valuable  ratio  of  the  section  to  its  liorder  (we  dw 
not  mean  that  there  is  any  ratio  bt tween  a  surface  and 
a  line ;  but  the  ratio  of  section  to  section  is  dift’erent 
from  that  of  border  to  border ;  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
these  ratios  which  is  thus  expressed  by  the  heiglit  of 
this  rectangle).  If  S  be  the  section,  and  B  the  border, 

C 

is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  thi  s  reef. 

angle.  Every  section  being  in  this  in.mner  reduced  U 
a  recLingle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  callexl 
the  iivnnAULic  mean  depth  of  theseciion,  and  may  I'C 
expressed  by  the  symbol  d.  (Buat  calls  it  the  mean  ra¬ 
dius).  If  the  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  open 
half  cvlinder,  it  is  evident  that  d  is  ha’f  the  radius.  If 
the  section  is  a  rectangle,  whose  width  is  tv,  and  height 

h,  the  mean  depth  &c.  In  general,  if  q  re¬ 

present  the  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  a  rectangular 


have 


r;-|-2 


or  d=— 

q  +  'Z 


velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  wliich  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  a‘ter  many  trials  and  reflections,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  corresponded  with  a  vast  variety  of  slopes 
ai'd  velocities,  from  motions  almost  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greatest  velocities  vehich  canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  g  be  made  =  ”  ,  we  shall 
could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe ;  ^ 

and  when  he  compared  them  together,  he  founil  a  very  -  .  tu  ,  0 

discernible  relation  between  the  resistances  and  the 
magnitude  ot  the  section  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  same  slope,  and  the  same  propelling 
force,  the  velocity  was  greatest  in  tlie  channel  wliich 
liad  the  greatest  section  relative  to  its  border.  'I  his 
may  reasonably  be  expected.  The  resistances  arise 
from  the  mutual  action  of  the  water  and  this  border. 

The  water  immediately  contigu(>us  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  so  on.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pectert,  therefore,  that  if  the  border,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  -Irpe,  be  the  same,  the  diminution  of  this  velo- 
Vot.  XVIII.  I’art  I. 


Now,  since  the  resistanccsmnsf  augment  as  th«  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  border  to  the  section  uugmenU,  m  in  Uic  for¬ 
mulas —=  ^  and  **'*■  P*’®' 

m  s 

portions  of  </,  and  tlie  quantity  m  g  mu-.t  hr  projw- 

tional  to  J  d,  for  different  channels,  and  '  '"^ahouUl 

J  d 


be  a  constant  quantity  in  every  o«*e 
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Oul*  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  specious 
objection  to  the  close  dependence  of  the  resistance  on 
the  extent  of  the  border ;  and  that  it  might  be  said 
that  a  double  border  did  not  occasion  a  double  resist¬ 
ance,  unless  the  pressure  on  all  the  parts  was  the  same. 
For  it  may  be  naturally  (and  it  is  generally)  supposed, 
that  theresistance  will  be  greater  w  hen  the  pressui’e  is 
greater.  The  friction  or  resistance  analogous  to  fric¬ 
tion  may  therefore  be  greater  on  an  inch  of  the  bottom 
than  on  an  inch  of  the  sides ;  but  M.  d’Alembert  and 
many  others  have  demonstrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  same  whatever  be  tlie  pressures. 
This  might  serve  to  justify  our  ingenious  author ;  but  he 
was  determined  to  rest  every  thing  on  experiment.  He 
therefore  made  an  experiment  on  tlie  oscillation  of  water 
in  syphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  following 
foi-m,  which  is  affected  by  the  same  circumstances,  and 
is  susceptible  of  much  greater  precision,  and  of  more 
extensive  and  important  application. 

The  two  vessels  ABCD,  ah  cd  (fig.  9)  were  con¬ 
nected  by  the  syphon  EFG  gfe,  which  turned  round 
in  the  short  tubes  E  and  e,  without  allowing  any  water 
to  escape ;  the  axis  of  these  tubes  being  in  one  straight 
line.  The  vessels  were  about  10  indies  deep,  and  the 
branches  EG,  /g  of  the  syphon  w’ere  about  five  feet 
long.  The  vessels  were  set  on  two  tables  of  equal 
height,  and  (the  hole  c  being  stopped)  the  vessel  ABCD, 
and  the  whole  syphon,  were  filled  with  water,  and  water 
was  poured  into  the  vessel  abed  till  it  stood  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height  LM.  The  syphon  was  then  turned  into  a 
horizontal  position,  and  the  plug  drawn  out  of  e,  and 
the  time  c*arefully  noted  which  the  water  employed  in 
rising  to  the  level  HK  k  k  in  both  vessels.  The  whole 
apjiaratus  was  now  inclined,  so  that  the  water  ran  back 
into  ABCD.  The  syphon  was  now  put  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated.  —  No  sensible 
or  regular  difference  w'as  observed  in  the  time.  Yet  in 
this  experiment  the  pressure  on  the  part  G  g  of  the  sy¬ 
phon  was  more  than  six  times  gi  eater  than  before.  As 
it  was  thought  that  the  friction  on  this  small  jiart  (only 
six  inches)  was  too  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  obstruc¬ 
tion,  various  additional  obstructions  were  ]3ut  into  this 
p.art  of  the  syphon,  and  it  was  even  lengthened  to  nine 
feet ;  but  still  no  remarkable  difference  w'as  observed. 
Tt  was  even  thought  that  the  times  w'ere  less  when  the 
syjihon  was  vertical. 

Thus  M.  De  Buat’s  opinion  is  completely  justified ; 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  assert,  that  the  resisUmce  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  on  the  relation  between  the  section  and 


its  border ;  and  that  — should  be  a  constant  quan* 
»Jd 


tity. 

To  ascertain  this  point  was  the  objet’.  of  the  next  se¬ 
ries  of  experiments  ;  to  see  whetJier  this  quantity  was 
really  constant,  and,  if  not,  to  discover  the  law  of  its 
variation,  and  the  physical  circumstances  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  variations,  and  may  therefore  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  their  causes.  A  carefid  comparisem  of  a  very 
great  number  of  experiments,  made  with  the  same  slope, 
and  with  very  different  channels  and  velocities,  showed 
that  \f}n  g  did  not  follow  the  proportion  of  ^d,  nor 
of  any  power  of  ^Jd.  This  quantity  ij^ng  increased 
by  smaller  degrees  in  proportion  cs  rjd  was  greater. 


In  very  great  beds  g  was  ncai'ly  proportional  to  Theory. 
•dd;  but  in  smr.ller  channels,  the  velocities  diminished 
much  more  than  ^d  did.  Casting  about  for  some  way 
of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  considered,  that  some  ap¬ 
proximation  at  leo St  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from 
•J  d  some  constant  small  quantity.  This  is  evident : 

For  such  a  diminution  will  have  but  a  trifling  effect 
when  fjd  is  great,  and  its  effect  will  increase  rapidly 
when  Jd  is  very  small.  He  thexTfore  tried  various 
values  for  this  subtraction,  and  compared  the  results 
with  the  former  experiments  ;  and  he  found,  that  if  in 

every  case  ^d  be  diminished  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
the  calculated  discharges  would  agree  very  exactly  with 
the  experiment.  Therefore,  instead  of  ^d,  he  makes 
use  of  Vd — 0.1,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro¬ 


portional  to  ^mg, 


or  finds  that 


Vd— 0.1 


is  a 


con¬ 


stant  quantity,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  varied  from  2.97 
to  287  in  all  sections,  from  that  of  a  very  small  pipe  to 
that  of  a  little  canal.  In  the  large  sections  of  canals 
and  rivers  it  diminished  still  more,  but  never  was  less 
than  256.  5? 

This  result  is  very  agreeable  to  the  most  distinct  no-  The  result 
tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
•\varer  and  its  bed.  We  see,  that  when  the  motion  of 
water  is  obstructed  by  a  solid  Itody,  which  deflects  the  of  ,1,,. 
passing  filaments,  the  disturbance  does  not  extend  to  action  of 
any  considerable  distance  on  the  two  sides  of  the  liocly,  water,  anil 
In  like  manner,  the  small  disturbances,  and  impercep- 
tible  cttrvilineal  motions,  which  arc  occasioned  by  the 
infinitesimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  must  extend  to 
a  very  small  dist mce  indeed  from  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  channel.  We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe¬ 
sion  or  attraction  of  ivater  for  tlie  solid  bodies  Avhich 
are  moistened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  small  distance ; 
which  is  probably  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  cases. 

Mr  Buat  observed,  that  a  surface  of  23  square  inches, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  lifted  IfiOl 
grains  ;  another  of  53-  .square  inches  lifted  36.5  :  this  was 
at  the  rate  of  65  grains  per  inch  nearly,  making  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  high.  Now  this  ef« 
lect  is  very  much  analogous  to  a  real  contraction  of  the 
capacity  of  the  channel.  The  water  may  be  conceived 
as  nearly  stagnant  to  this  small  distance  from  the  border 
of  the  section.  Or,  to  speak  more  accui  ate  ly,  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  progressive  velocity  occasioned  by  the 
friction  and  adhesion  of  the  sides,  decreases^ very  rapidly 
as  we  recede  from  the  sides,  and  ceases  to  be  sensible  at 
a  very'  small  distance.  ^ 

The  writer  of  this  article  verified  this  by  a  very  simple  con- 
and  instructive  expel  iment.  Hewasmaking  experiments  firmed  by 
on  the  production  of  vortices,  in  the  manner  suggested  experi- 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  whirling  a  very  accurate  and 
smoothly  polished  cylinder  in  water  ;  and  he  found  that 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  surrounding  water  was  confined 
to  an  exceeding  small  distance  from  the  cylinder,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  many  revolutions  that  i.t  was  sensible 
even  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch.  Wc  may,  by  the 
way,  suggest  this  as  the  best  form  of  experiments  for  ex¬ 
amining  the  resistances  of  pipes.  The  motion  excited  by 
the  whirling  cylinder  in  the  stagnant  water  is  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  motion  lost  by  water  passing  along  a 

surface 
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Theory,  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  ii,ine  velo- 
city.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  justified  in  considering, 
with  Mr  Buat,  tlie  section  of  the  stream  as  tims  dimi¬ 
nished  by  cutting  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 
touching  parts,  ajid  supposing  that  the  motion  and  dis¬ 
charge  is  the  same  as  if  the  root  of  the  mean  depth  of 
the  section  were  mminished  by  a  small  quantity,  nearly 
constant.  We  see,  too,  that  the  effect  of  this  must  be 
insensible  in  great  canals  and  rivers  ;  so  that,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  its  quantity  is  best  ascertained  by  experiments  made 
with  small  pipes.  This  is  attended  with  another  con- 
veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buat,  namely,  that  the 
effect  of  viscidity  is  most  sensible  in  great  masses  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  slow  motion,  and  is  ahnost  insensible  in  small 
pipes,  so  as  not  to  disturb  these  experiments.  We 
may  therefore  assume  297  as  the  general  value  of 

>/ 


69 


Law  of  ac- 
veleratioa 
invetciga- 
Ted. 


(/—O.l 


Since  we  have 


0.1 


M 


—  0-1”  _  88209 


=  297>  we  have  also 


362 

243.6  —  0.1)*.  This  we  may  express  by 

ft  0.1)-.  And  thus,  when  we  have  expressed 

V* 

the  effect  of  friction  by  — >  the  quantity  *«  is  varl- 

m 

able,  and  its  general  value  is - — - - ,  in  which 

n  Is  an  invari.able  abstract  number  equal  to  2 1".7.  given 
by  the  nature  of  the  re.sistance  whicli  water  .sustains 
from  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intensity. 

And,  lastly,  since  m—n  (jijd — 0.1)*,  we  have 

sf  mg=Jng  (^'d — 0.1),  and  tlie  expres.sion  of 
the  velocity  V,  which  water  acquires  and  maintains 
along  any  channel  whate\er,  now  becomes  V  = 

s/ng{»Jd—^-^)  297  (Vd— 0.1) 

- - or - - ,  in  which 

X  X 

X  is  also  a  viwiable  quantity,  depending  on  the  slojie 
«f  the  surface  or  channel,  and  exjiressing  tlie  accelera¬ 
ting  force  which,  in  the  case  of  water  in  train,  is  in 
equilibrio  with  the  resistances  expressetl  by  the  numera¬ 
tor  of  the  fraction. 

Having  so  hapjilly  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  va¬ 
riations  of  resistance,  let  us  accompany  M.  Buat  in  his 
investigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expressed  by  the 
value  of  X. 

Experience,  in  perfect  agreement  w  ith  any  distinct 
•pinions  that  we  can  form  on  this  subject,  had  already 
showed  him,  that  the  resistances  increased  in  a  slower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  or  that 
the  velocities  increased  slower  than  Therefore, 


in  the  formula  V= 


aJ  »S  iJd — 0.1) 


X 


which,  for  one 


channel,  we  may  express  thus,  V=— ,  we  must  admit 

that  X  is  sensibly  equal  to  w  hen  the  slojie  is  very 
fvnall  or  s  very  great.  But,  tliat  we  may  accurately 
express  the  velocity  in  proportion  as  the  slope  augments, 
vre  must  have  X  greater  than  s  ,•  and  moreover. 


must  increaijC  as  ^  s  diuiinishes.  These  coudi- 
tions  are  necessary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  frCm 
the  foniiula  V=  A,  may  agree  w  itli  tlie  exjxiriinent. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  slnjie,  we 
must  particularly  attend  to  the  motion  through  pipen, 
because  open  canals  will  not  furnish  us  with  in.stances  of 
exact  TRAINS  with  great  slojics  and  velocities.  We 

can  make  pipes  vertical.  In  this  case  i  is  1,  and  the 

s  1 

velocity  is  the  greate.st  possible  for  a  train  by  the  action 
ot  gravity ;  But  we  can  give  greater  velocities  tlian  this 
by  increasing  the  head  of  water  beyond  wliat  produces 
the  velocity  of  the  train. 

Let  AB  (fig.  10.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  C’.\  Fig.  11. 
be  the  head  competent  to  the  velocity  in  the  tube, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  in  train.  The  slojie  is  1,  imd 
the  full  weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precise 

measure  of  the  resistance.  The  value  of  i,  considered 

JT 

as  a  slope,  is  now  a  maximum ;  but,  considered  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  proportion  of  tlie  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  tlie  weight  which  is  in  equilibrio  with  the  re¬ 
sistance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  ;  it  may  surp.-uss  imi- 
ty,  and  x  may  be  less  than  1 .  For  if  tlie  vessel  be  filled 
to  E,  the  head  of  water  is  increased,  and  will  produce 
a  greater  velocity,  and  tliis  will  produce  a  gi-eatcr  re¬ 
sistance.  The  velocity  being  now  greater,  the  head 
EF  which  imparts  it  mu.st  be  greater  than  CA.  But  it 
will  not  be  equal  to  EA,  because  the  uniform  velocities 
are  found  to  increase  faster  than  the  .square  roots  of  the 
pressures.  This  is  the  gencr.-il  fact.  'J'herefore  F 
above  A,  and  the  weight  of  tlie  column  FB,  now  rn  - 
ployed  to  overcome  tlie  resistance,  is  greater  than  the 
w  eijrht  of  the  column  AB  in  motion.  In  such  c.->.'C>, 

therefore,-,  grc.atcr  than  unity,  is  a  sort  of  fictitious 
s 

slope,  and  only  represents  the  projiortion  of  the  re- 
.si.stance  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column.  Il.i" 
proportion  may  surpass  unity. 

But  it  cannot  be  infinite ;  For  supjiosing  the  head  ot 
water  infinite:  if  this  produce  a  finite  velocity,  .ai'd  wc 
deduct  from  the  whole  height  the  height  con•e^|»udlng 
to  tliis  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  infinite  he.ad, 
the  measure  of  an  infinite  resistance  produci-d  by  a  finite 
velocity.  This  docs  not  accord  witli  tlie  ob'*<TMTl  law 
of  the  velocities,  where  the  re.si.^t.'Uices  actually  ilo  not 
increa.«e  as  fast  as  the  squares  ol  the  velocitii-s.  1  herr- 
fore  an  infinite  head  would  have  priKhicetl  an  infinite 
velocitv,  in  opposition  to  the  resi. stances :  taking  off  the 
head  of  the  tulic,  competent  to  tliis  velocity,  at  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  tube,  which  lieail  wouhl  al-o  lie  infinite,  the 
remainder  w  ould  in  all  prolwibility  be  finite,  babincing 
a  finite  roi.stance.  .  .  , 

Thtreforp  the  value  of  /  rnav  rrnuun  finilr,  aathou^li 
the  velocity  lie  infinite  ;  and  t)ii*  is  agrvcttble  to  all  our 
clearest  notions  of  tlie  roi stances. 

.'Vdopting  this  jirinciple,  we  must  find  a  \ahie  of  X 
which  will  answer  all  these  conililH»i.».  2.  It  must  be 
scnsiblv  proportional  to  while  m  i*  great.  It  must 
always  be  lew  than*/'-  deviate  fnan  the 

proportion  of  M)  much  tlic  more  asv  * 
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Fig.  11. 


4-.  Il  K)uat  not  vanish  when  the  velocity  fs  inSnite. 
5.  It  must  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  and  of  slope^ 

We  shall  understand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X 
better  by  representing  by  lines  tlie  quantities  concerned 
in  forming  it. 

If  the  velocities  were  exactly  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  sJopeSj  tlie  equilateral  hyperbola  NfvS  (fig.  11.) 
between  its  assymptotes  MA,  All,  would  represent 

the  equation  V—  ^  .  The  values  of  s  would  be 

aJ  s  ^ 

represented  by  the  abscissae,  and  the  velocities  by  the 
ordinates,  and  V  ^  s—A  would  be  the  power  of  the 
hyperbola.  But  since  these  velocities  are  not  sensibly 

equal  to - except  when  a  is  very  great,  and  devi- 

tj  s 

/ 

ate  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  s  h  smaller ;  we 
may  represent  the  velocities  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola,  at  a-great  distance  from  A  along  .\B  ;  but  sepa¬ 
rates  from  it  when  the  abscissae  are  smaller  :  so  that  if 
AQ  represents  that  value  of  (which  we  have  seen 
may  become  less  than  unity),  which  corresponds  to  an 
infinite  velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  the  assymptote  of 

the  new  curve.  Its  ordinates  are  equal  to  ^  while 

A 

those  of  the  hyperbola  are  equal  to  — ~  Therefore 


Js 


cause 


then 


V  s  whose  index  is  less  than  unity,  be- 
would  differ  so  much  the  more  from 


the  ratio  of  these  ordinates  or  .  ^  should  be  such  that 

it  shall  be  so  much  nearer  to  unity  as  a,/ s  is  greater’ 
and  shall  surpass  it  so  much  the  more  as  J  s  is  smal¬ 
ler. 

To  express  X,  therefore,  as  some  function  of  ^  s  so 
as  to  answer  these  conditions,  we  see  in  general  that 
X  must  be  less  than  ^  s.  And  it  must  not  be  equal  to 
any  power  of 

X 

unity  as  ^  j  is  greater.  Nor  must  it  be  any  multiple 
of  ^  j  such  as  q  s,  for  the  same  reason.  If  we  make 
^ — K,  K  being  a  constant  quantit}’,  we  may 
answer  the  first  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  must  be 
very  stnall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  nothing, 
except  in  some  exceedingly  small  value  of  .J  s.  Now 
the  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  because  the  ra- 

^  ^  ^  ,  _ 

increase  suSciently  to  correspond 

with  the  velocities  which  we  observe  in  certain  slopes, 
unless  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  other  experiments.  We  learn  from  such 
canvas'^ing  that  it  wi'l  not  do  to  make  K  a  constant  quan¬ 
tity.  If  we  should  make  it  any  fractionary  power  of  ^  s 
it  would  make  X=:0,  that  is,  notliing,  when  j  is  =  1, 
which  is  also  contrary  to  experience.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  answ'er  for  K  but  some 
power  of  ^  which  has  a  variable  index.  The  loga¬ 
rithm  of  j  has  this  property.  We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  X=,y  s — log.  s.  Accordingly  if  we  try 


the  equation  V 


,we  shall  find  a 


Part  I, 

very  great  agreement  with  the  experlment.s  till  the  de-  Theory, 
clivity  becomes  considerable,  or  about  which  is 
much  greater  than  any  river.  But  it  w”ill  not  agree 
with  the  velocities  observed  in  some  mill  courses,  and 
in  pipes  of  a  still  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity 
that  is  too  small ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is 
not  above  one  half  of  the  true  one.  We  shall  get  rid 
of  most  of  these  incongruities  if  we  make  K  consist 
of  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  oP  a,/  s  augmented  by  a 
small  constant  quantity,  and  by  trying  various  values  for 
this  constant  quantity,  and  comparing  the  results  with 
experiment,  we  may  hit  on  one  sufficiently  exact  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

M.  de  Buat,  after  repeated  trials,  found  that  he 
would  have  a  very  great  conformity  with  experiment 

by  making  K=log.  a,^/s+  1.6,  and  that  the  velocities 
exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  repre- 

.  ^  ^  IT.  297(x/c/— O.'l) 

seated  by  the  formula  \  =  — - — 

A^s —  +1.6  ss 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  our  author  seems  to  Mutual  ad. 
have  overlooked  on  this  occasion,  and  which  is  undoubt-  kesion  of 
edly  of  great  effect  in  these  motions,  viz.  the  mutual  ad- 
hesion  of  the  particles  of  water.  This  causes  the  water  water, 
which  is  descended  (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  example)  to 
drag  more  water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  increases  its 
velocity.  We  have  seen  an  experiment  in  which  the 
water  issued  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  through  a 
long  vei’tic;;]  pipe  having  a  very  gentle  taper.  It  was 
15  feet  long,  one  i;.ch  diameter  at  the  upper  end,  and 
two  in.'bes  at  the  lower.  The  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  was  exactly  one  foot ;  in  a  minute  there 
were  discharged  2  cubic  feet  of  water.  It  mui>t 
therefore  have  issued  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  ot 
the  reservior  with  the  velocity  of  8. 85  feet  per  second 
And  yet  we  know  that  this  head  of  water  could  not 
make  it  pass  through  the  hole  with  a  velocity  greater 
than  6.56  feet  per  second.  This  increase  must  therefore 
have  ari'ea  from  the  cause  we  have  mentioned,  and  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  intensity  of  this  force.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  the  discharge  might  have  been  much  more  in¬ 
creased  l)y  proper  contrivances ;  and  we  know  many  in¬ 
stances  in  water  pipes  w  here  this  effect  is  produced  in  a 
very  great  degree. 

TJie  following  case  is  very  distinct :  Water  is  brought  An  uciual 
into  the  town  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  of  East  Lothian  case 
from  a  spring  at  the  distance  of  about  SsdOO  yards.  It 
is  conveyed  along  the  first  1100  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches  diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  12  feet  9  inches  ; 
from  thence  the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  1  ^  diameter, 
with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  three  inches,  making  in  all 
57  leet.  When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the  two- 
inch  pipe  reached,  the  discharge  was  found  to  be  27 
Scotch  pints,  of  103^  cubic  inches  each  in  a  minute. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  town,  the  discharge  was 
28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  descent  along  the  second 
stretch  of  the  pipe  could  derive  no  impulsion  from  the 
first.  'I  his  was  only  able  to  supply  27  pints,  and  to 
(Jtliver  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.  It  was  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  forcing  it  into  a  smaller  pipe,  and  ahno.st 
doubling  its  velocity.  It  must  therefore  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  into  this  smaller  pipe  by  the  weight  of  what  was 
descending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exerting  a 
force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  16  inches,  increasing  the 
velocity  from  14  to  about  28. 
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proves  that 
Ute  smallest 
declivity 
will  pro¬ 
duce  a  cur¬ 
rent. 


*59 

A  constant 
part  of  the 
accelera¬ 
ting  torce 
employed 
in  over¬ 
coming  tlte 
viscidity, 

&C. 
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It  must  be  observed,  that  if  this  formula  be  just, 
there  can  be  no  declivity  so  small  tliat  .a  current  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  not  take  place  in  it.  And  accordingly  none 
has  been  observed  in  the  surface  of  a  stream  when  tliis 
did  not  happen.  But  it  also  should  happen  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  declivity  of  bottom.  Yet  we  know  tliat 
water  will  hang  on  the  sloping  surface  of  a  board  with¬ 
out  proceeding  further.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to 
be  the  adhesion  of  the  water  combined  with  its  visci¬ 
dity.  The  viscidity  of  a  fluid  presents  a  certain  force 
which  must  be  overcome  before  any  current  can  take 
place. 

A  series  of  important  experiments  were  made  by 
our  author  in  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  at  the  surface  of  any  stream  and  that  at 
the  bottom.  These  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circumstance  deserves  our  notice  here, 
viz.  that  the  difference  between  the  superjicial  and  bottom 
velocities  of  any  stream  are  j/roportional  to  the  square 
roots  nj  the  superjicial  velocities.  From  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  gradual  diminution  of.the  velocities 
among  the  adjoining  filaments,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  same  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  velocity  of 
separation  of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining. 
Hence  we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  separation  is  in  all 
cases  indefinitely  small,  and  that  we  may,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  any  sensible  error,  suppose  it  a  constant  quan¬ 
tity  in  all  cases. 

We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
review  of  these  circumstances,  there  is  a  Constant  or  in- 
vjiriable  portion  of  the  accelerating  force  employed  in 
overcoming  this  viscidity  and  producing  this  mutual  se¬ 
paration  of  the  adjoining  filaments.  We  may  express 


this  part  of  the  accelerating- force  by  a  part  of  that 


slope  which  constitutes  the  whole  of  it.  If  it  were 
not  employed  in  overcoming  this  resistance,  it  would 
produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  resistance) 


is  not  produced,  or  is  lost. 


This  would  be 


A _ 

,/S— 


with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude  Tl;*un. 
a  complete  Jorraula,  expressive  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  water,  and  involving  every  circumstance  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  share  in  the  operation. 

I'herefore,  let 

V  represent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  second,  FormuJn 
of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  or  w  Inch  exprcMing 
is  IN  TUAiN,  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whose  sec-  unuoroi 
tion,  figure,  and  slope,  are  constant,  but  its  length 
indefinite.  waicr- 

d  The  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
arising  from  dividing  the  section  of  the  channel,  in 
square  inches,  by  its  border,  expressed  in  linear  inches. 

s  The  slope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  surface  of  the 
‘current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  expres¬ 
sing  this  slope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity  ;  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expandetl  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  difference  of  height  of  its  two  extre¬ 
mities. 

g  The  velocity  (in  inches  per  second)  which  a  heavy 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  second. 

w  An  abstract  constant  number,  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment  to  be  24-3.7. 

L  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common 
logarithm  of  that  quantity  by  2.3026. 

We  shall  have  in  every  instance 


0.3  -5  _  0. 1 ) 

Thisj  m  numbers,  and  English  measure,  is 

VA  —  LVj  -b  1.6 

And  in  French  measure 

207  (  s!d — O.I)  ^ 

V=  —0.3  (  v'd-0. 1 ). 

Vj— LVi-fl.b 


,This  must  therefore  be  taken  from  the  velocity  exhi¬ 
bited  by  our  general  formula.  When  thus  corrected,  it 


would  become  \ 

_ 

VS  — L  VS 


’’ = Ud-o.i)  fjfzcjrm 

).  But  as  the  term  v"- 


V  s  —  L  V.S 


is  compounded  only  of  constant  quantities,  we  may  ex- 
pres.s  it  by  a  single  number.  This  has  been  collected 
from  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (espe¬ 
cially  in  canals  and  gre.at  bodies  of  w-ater  moving  with 
very  small  velocities ;  in  which  c<ase  the  effects  of  vis¬ 
cidity  must  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 


that  it  may  be  val'aed  at 


J 


inch  oj.  Q  3  inches 
0.09 


very 


Dearly. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  con.^iderallonsi 
drawn  from  nature,  supported  hy  such  rca.sonings  icsoiir 
most  distinct  notions  of  the  intcmtil  motions  will  ad¬ 
roit,  and  authorised  by  a  very  extensive  comparison 


The  following  table  conUiiw  the  real  experiments 
from  which  this  fomml.a  was  deduced,  .and  the  compi- 
risen  of  the  real  velocities  with  the  vclocilie.s  computnl 
by  the  formula.  It  consists  of  two  princip.al  sets  of 
experiment.'.  Tlic  first  are  those  ina.le  on  the  motion 
of  water  in  pipes.  The  second  are  exjicrimen's  m.i  le 
on  open  canals  anil  rivers.  In  the  fir-^t  (.et,  column  l»t 
contains  the  number  of  the  exp^riroent ;  2d.  the  length 
of  the  tube  ;  3d,  the  hei-ht  of  the  reservoir  ;  4th,  the 
v.alue3  of  S,  deduced  from  column  second  and  third  ; 
5th  gives  the  obscrvetl  velocities  ,  and  6th  the  veloci¬ 
ties  calculated  by  thcformul.1. 

In  the  second  set.  column  2d  gives  the  a’-ci  of  the 
Bfction  of  the  channel ;  3il.  the  fwrdcr  of  the  c.anal  or 
circumference  of  the  section,  deducting  the  Imr  / 
width,  which  sustains  no  fricUon  ;  4th,  the  sipuarr  r.x< 
V(7of  the  hydraulic  mean  d.p-h  ;  5tb,  the  d.-nominalor 
s  of  thcslniK-  ;  6th,  the  olr-crvul  mean  viloiili.  '  ;  .and 
7th,  the  mean  veWities  by  tlw  formii'n.  In  the  li-t 
ton  experiments  on  Urge  ennaU  and  i  natural  riv  r 
Uie  6th  column  givei  the  ob*erycil  wlwtiite*  *1  H**’ 
surface.  _  , 
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Tahlo  con¬ 
taining  the 
experi¬ 
ments  from 
vhich  the 
formula  is 
tieduced. 


bET  1.  Experirticnts  on  Pipes. 
Experiments  by  Chevalier  De  Buat. 


N® 

Length 

of 

Height 

Values 

Velocities 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal- 

Pipe. 

Reservoir 

of  J. 

observed. 

culated. 

Vertical  Tube  \  of  a  Vine  in  Diameter  and 
0.117851. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

1 

12 

16.166 

0.75636 

11.704 

0 

12 

1.3.125 

0-9307 

9.753 

Inch. 

12.006 

10.576 


Vertical  Pipe  Lines  Diameter,  and 
Vt/  —  0.176776  Inch. 


3 

34.166 

42.166 

0.9062 

45.468 

4 

Do. 

3r>..333 

0.9951 

43.156 

5 

Do. 

36.666 

1.0396 

42.385 

6 

Do. 

35.333 

1.0781 

41.614 

46.210 

43.721 

42.612 

41.714 


The  same  Pipe  Horizontal. 


/ 

34.166 

14.583 

2  5838 

26.202 

8 

Do. 

9.292 

4.0367 

21.064 

9 

Do. 

5.292 

7.036 

14.642 

10 

Do. 

2.083 

17.6378 

7.320 

25.523 

ig.8S2 

14.447 

2.351 


Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter,  and  ,Jd  ■=  0.204124. 


11 

36.25 

51.250 

0.85451 

67.373 

12 

Do. 

45.250 

0.96.338 

59.605 

13 

Do. 

41.916 

1.03808 

57.220 

14 

Do. 

38.750 

1.12047 

54.186 

64.945 

60.428 

57.838 

55.321 


Savxe  Pij)e  ii  ith  a  slave  of- - . 

■'  ■'  1.3024 

15  I  36.25  1  33  500  |  1.29174  |  51.151  j  50-983 


The  same  Pipe  Horisonial. 


N* 

Length 

Height 

Velod- 

of 

of 

Values 

Velocities 

tics  cal- 

Pipe- 

Reservsir. 

of  s. 

observed. 

culatcd. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

28 

36.25 

20.166 

2.4303 

51.956 

50. 1 40 

29 

Do. 

9-083 

5.2686 

33.577 

32.442 

SO 

Do. 

7.361 

6.4504 

28.658 

28.801 

31 

Do. 

5. 

9-3573 

23.401 

23.195 

32 

Do. 

4.916 

9.5097 

22.989 

22.974 

33 

Do. 

4.833 

9-6652 

22.679 

22.754 

34 

Do. 

3.7O8 

12.4624 

19-587 

19.550 

35 

Do. 

2.713 

16.3135 

16.631 

16.324 

36 

Do. 

2.083 

21.6639 

14.295 

1 4.00s 

|37 

Do. 

1.625 

27.5102 

12.680 

12.115 

38 

Do. 

0.833 

52.3427 

7.577 

S.215 

Pipes 

saisibly 

Horizontal  ,Jd  —  0.5,  or  1  Inch  Diameter. 

39 

117 

36 

5.6503 

84.945 

85.524 

40 

117 

26.666 

7.48 

71.301 

72.617 

41 

138.5 

20.950 

10.3215 

58.808 

60.034 

42 

117 

18 

10.7880 

58.310 

58  472 

43 

138.5 

6 

33.1962 

.29.341 

29.063 

44 

737 

23.7 

33.6658 

28.669 

29.412 

45 

Do. 

14.6 

54.i634 

21.8.56 

22  056 

46 

Do. 

13  7 

57.7772 

20.970 

21.240 

47 

Do. 

12.32 

64.1573 

19.991 

19.950 

48 

49 

Do. 

Do. 

8.961 
8.96  / 

87.8679 

16.6257 

16.284$ 

16.543 

-SO 

Do. 

7-780 

101.0309 

15.1 12 

15.232 

51 

Do. 

5.93 

132.1617 

1 3.3 1 5 

13.005 

5-2 

53 

Do. 

Do. 

4.2  1 
4.2  1' 

186.0037 

1 0.67 1  7 

10.441  S 

10.656 

54 

1.38.5 

0.7 

257.8863 

8.689 

8.824 

55 

737 

0.5 

1540  75 

3.6-23 

3.2 1  8 

50 

757 

0.15 

51 13.42 

1.589 

1.647 

Experiments  by  the  Abbe  Bossut. 


Same  Pipe  Horizontal. 


16 

36.25 

15.292 

2.7901 

33.378 

33.167 

17 

Do. 

8.875 

4.76076 

25.430 

24.553 

.18 

Do. 

5.292 

7.89587 

1 9.-94  0 

18.313 

19 

Do. 

2.042 

20.01637 

]  0.620 

10.492 

Vertical  Pipe  Lines  Diameter,  and  Jd  —  0.245798. 


Horizontal  Pipe  1  Inch  Diameter  x,fd  =  0.5. 


57 

600 

1 

1  54.5966 

1  22.282 

21.97.5 

58 

600 

1  4 

I16I.312 

1  12.223 

11.756 

Horizontal  Pipe  1}  Inch  Diameter  Jd  =  0.5774. 


59 

360 

24 

19-0781 

48.534 

49.5 1 5 

20 

36.25 

53.250 

0.95235 

85.769 

85.201 

60 

720 

24 

33.6166 

34.473 

35. 1 30 

21 

Do. 

50.250 

1.00642 

82.471 

82.461 

61 

.360 

12 

37  0828 

33. 1 60 

33.106 

22 

Do. 

48.333 

1.0444 

81.646 1 

8O.698 

62 

1080 

24 

48.3542 

28  075 

28.211 

23 

Do. 

48.333 

1.0444 

79-948  / 

63 

1 4-10 

24 

64.1806 

24.004 

24.023 

24 

Do. 

47.916 

1;0529 

81.027 

80.318 

64 

720 

*12 

663020 

23.360 

23.345 

25 

Do. 

44.750 

1.1241 

76.079 

77.318 

65 

1800 

24 

78.0532 

21.032 

21.182 

26 

Do. 

41.250 

1.2157 

73.811 

73.904 

66 

2160 

24 

92.9474 

18.896 

1 9.096 

67 

1080 

12 

95.8756 

IS.943 

1 8.749 

The  same  Pipe  with  the  slopi 

1 

68 

1440 

12 

1256007 

16.128 

15.991 

1.3024’ 

GO 

1800 

12 

155.4015 

1 4.066 

14.119 

70 

2160 

12 

185.2487 

12.560 

12.750 

27  1  36.25  1  37.5  I  1.3323  I  70.822  1  70.138 

Horizontal 
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Horizontal  Pipe  2.01  Inch  Diameter  ,^tc/=0:70S<)i6. 


Itectangiu'ar  CauaL ' 


N° 

Length 

of 

Pipe. 

Height 

of 

Reservoir. 

Values 
of  s. 

Velocities  | 
observed- 

Veloci¬ 
ties  cal¬ 
culated. 

N® 

Section 

of 

Canal. 

Bortlcr 

of 

Canal. 

Values 

of  s’i 

VjJue^ 
of  s. 

htoan 

Velocity 

obsetT^. 

^leari 

Velocity 

calcul. 

71 

360 

24 

21.4709 

58-903 

58.803 

107 

34.50 

21.25 

1.27418 

458 

20.21 

1 8.66 

72 

720 

24 

35.8082 

43. 

43.136 

108 

86.25 

27.25 

1.7790s 

458 

28.29 

26.69 

73 

360 

12 

41.2759 

40.322 

39-587 

109 

31.50 

21.25 

I.274I8 

929 

18.56 

11.53 

74 

1080 

24 

50.4119 

35.765 

35.096 

110 

35.22 

21.83 

1.28199 

1412 

9-20 

10.01 

75 

1440 

24 

65.1418 

30.896 

30.096 

111 

5 1 .75 

23.25 

1.49191 

1412 

12.10 

11.76 

76 

720 

12 

70.1426 

29.215 

28.796 

112 

76.19 

26.08 

1.70921 

1412 

11.17 

13.59 

77 

1800 

24 

79-8487 

27.170 

26.639 

113 

105.78 

29.17 

1.90427 

1412 

1 5.5.5 

15.24 

78 

2160 

24 

9+-7901' 

27.731 

24.079 

1 14 

69. 

25.25 

1.65308 

9288 

4.59 

4.56 

79 

1080 

12 

99-1979 

2.3.806 

23.400 

115 

155.25 

35.25 

2.09868 

9288 

5.70 

5.86 

80 

141-0 

12 

129-0727 

20.707 

20.076 

81 

1800 

12 

1 58-751 2 

1 8.304 

17-788 

82 

2160 

12 

188-5172 

16.377 

1  16.097 

Set  111.  Experiments  on 

ihe  Caiial  of  Jard. 

Theorr. 

— 


Mr  Couplet’s  Experiments  at  Versailles. 


Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter  Jd  =1.11803. 


83 

84240 

25 

3378.26 

5.323 

5.287 

84 

Do. 

24 

3518.98 

5.213 

5.168 

85 

Do. 

21.083 

4005.66 

4.806 

4.887 

86 

Do. 

16.750 

5041.61 

4.127 

4.22.5 

87 

Do. 

11.333 

7450.43 

.3.154 

3.388 

$S 

Do. 

5.583 

15119-96 

2.011 

2.254 

N<» 

Section 

of 

Canal. 

Border 

of 

Canal. 

Values 

of  v<r 

Values 

of 

Velocity 
obs.  at 
Surface. 

V  rlocl- 
ty  cal¬ 
culated. 

116 

16252 

402 

6.3583 

8919 

17.42 

18.77 

117 

11905 

366 

5.70320 

11520 

12.17 

14.52 

118 

10475 

360 

5.3942 

15360 

I5.7t 

11.61 

119 

7858 

340 

4.8074 

21827 

9.61 

8.38 

120 

7376 

337 

4.6784 

•27648 

7.79 

7.07 

121 

6125 

324 

4.31:75 

127648 

7.27 

6.55 

Experiments  on  the  River  Haine. 


PijK  18  Inches  Diameter  ^ d—2.\2\.S2. 

89  1  43200  1  145.083  |  304.973  |  39-159  |  40.510 


Set  II.  Experiments  with  a  Wooden  Canal. 


1  Section 

Border  1 

Values 

of 

Mean 

Mean 

K®  of 

of  i 

V.ilues 

Velocity 

Velocity 

I  CanaL 

Canal,  j 

of  s. 

observed 

c.alculated. 

Trapezium  Canal. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

90 

18.S4 

13.00 

1.20107 

212 

27.51 

.  27.19 

91 

50.60 

29  50 

1.3096 

212 

28  92 

29.88 

92 

83.43 

26. 

1.7913 

412 

27.14. 

28.55 

93 

27-20 

15.31 

1.3329 

427 

18.2S 

20.39 

94 

3936 

IS.IS 

1.4734 

427 

20  so 

22.7 1 

95 

50.41 

20.37 

1.5736 

427 

22.37 

24.37 

96 

56.43 

21.50 

1.6201 

427 

23.51 

25.14 

97 

93.74 

28.25 

1.8696 

432 

28  29 

29.06 

98 

99 

100  74 

28.53 

1.8791 

432 

28.52 

29.23 

119-58 

31.06 

1.9622 

432 

30.16 

30.60 

100 

126.20 

31.91 

1.9887 

4.32 

31.58 

31.03 

101 

130.71 

32.47 

1 .0064 

432 

31.89 

31.32 

102 

135.32 

33.03 

1.0241 

432 

32.32 

31.61 

105 

20.83 

1 3.62 

1.2.367 

1728 

8.94 

8.58 

104 

34.37 

17- 

1.4219 

1728 

9-71 

9.98 

105 

36.77 

17-56 

1.4471 

172.8 

1 1 .45 

10.17 

IOC 

42.01 

I8.69 

1.4992 

1728 

12.34 

10.55 

Section 

of 

River. 

Border 

of 

River. 

Values 

of  V? 

Values 
of  J. 

Velocity 

at 

Soriacc. 

Vciocily 

(mean) 

catciiL 

122 

31498 

569 

7.43974 

6048 

35.11 

27.62 

12.3 

38838 

601 

8.03879 

6413 

31.77 

28.76 

124 

30905 

568 

7.376.S2 

32951 

13.61 

1C.08 

125 

39639 

604 

8.I010S 

35723 

15.96 

10.53 

The  comparison  mu-it  be  acknowledgetl  to  be  most 
satisfactory,  and  shows  the  great  penetration  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  author,  in  so  successfully  sitting  and  ap¬ 
preciating  the  share  which  each  co-operating  circum- 
s’ance  has  had  in  producing  the  very  intricate  and  com¬ 
plicated  effect.  It  adds  some  weight  to  the  princip'es 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analysis  of  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  hydraulic  motion,  ami  must  give  us  great 
confidence  in  a  tlieory  so  fairly  established  on  a  very 
copious  induction.  The  author  ofl'ers  it  oidy  as  a  ratio-  The 
nal  and  well-founded  probability.  'I’o  lliis  cliaracter  it  a  *eU. 
is  certainly  entitled  ;  for  the  suppositions  made  in  it 
.ire  agreeable  to  the  most  distinct  notions  we  can  form  ■* 

of  tlresc  internal  motions.  And  it  must  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  tho  investigation  ol  tlie  fomrula,  aU 
though  it  be  remlered  somewhat  more  pcrspicti.uis  by 
thus  having  recourse  to  those  motions,  has  no  tli  |ien- 
dence  on  the  trulli  of  the  principles.  For  it  i»,  m  fact, 
nothinir  but  a  claasificaliou  of  expcrimei.ts,  winch  are 
grouped  together  by  some  one  circumtUmc  ..f 
velocity,  form  of  section.  &c.  in  order  to  discover  ihr 
law  of  the  dunges  which  are  induced  by  a  %ari.»tion  ot 

iIm 
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file  expe¬ 
riments 
highly  va¬ 
luable. 


The  veloci¬ 
ty  given  by 
tlie  formula 
too  large 
Ibr  ordinary 
works. 


the  circumstances  which  do  not  resemble.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  was  precisely  simi'ar  to  that  of  the  astronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  observations.  This  was  the  task  of  M.  de  Boat  ; 
and  he  candidly  and  modestly  informs  us,  that  the  find¬ 
ing  out  analytical  forms  of  expression  which  would  ex- 
liibit  these  changes  was  the  work  of  tJr  Eenezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  course.  Jt  does  honour  to  his  skill 
and  address ;  and  we  think  > he  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  instructive  specimen  of  the  method  of  di'Covering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  complicated  pheno¬ 
mena.  Daniel  Bernoulli  first  gave  the  rules  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam¬ 
bert,  Condorcet,  and  De  la  Giange.  Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  some  excellent  examples  of  their  application 
to  the  discovery  of  the  larvs  of  fi-iction,  of  m^netical 
and  electrical  attraction,  c.  But  this  present  work 
is  tlie  most  perspicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generalijing  natural  jjhenome- 
na,  and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  cmi 
give  no  ether  clemonsrtation  but  that  they  are  faithful 
representations  of  matters  of  fact.  \Vc  hope  that-others, 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  M.  de  Boat,  will  fol¬ 
low  this  example,  where  public  utility  is  preferred  to 
a  display  of  rRathematical  knowledge. 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the  pi  e- 
C'se  moans  operumU,  we  agiee  with  him  in  thinking  that 
nature  seems  to  act  in  a  vvay  not  unlike  what  is  here 
supposed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments  is  so 
extensive,  and  so  multifarious,  tJiat  few  cases  can  occur 
which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  experiments 
will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  presume  that  ihev 
are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become  of  tli'e 
theory  ;  and  w  e  are  coi  fident  tliat  the  formula  will  give 
an  answer  to  any  (luestion  to  whitli  it  may  be  applicable 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  guess  cf  the  niO;t  sa¬ 
gacious  and  experienced  engince". 

We  niU't  however  ohserve,  that  as  the  experiments 
on  pipes  were  all  made  with  scrupulous  care  m  the  con¬ 
trivance  and  execution  of  the  apparatus  excepting  oidy 
those  of  Mr  Couplet  on  the  man  pipes  at  Versailles, 
we  niaj  presume  that  the  formula  gives  tl.e  greatest 
velocities  which  can  he  expected.  In  ordinary  works, 
where  jyints  are  rough  or  leaky,  where  drops  'T  solder 
hang  ill  the  inside,  where  cocks  intervene  with  defi¬ 
cient  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  awkw,ard  bendings, 
contractions,  oi  enlargements,  and  where  they  maycon- 
ttin  sand  or  air,  we  slioukl  reckon  on  a  sinul:er  velocity 
than  what  results  from  our  calculation ;  and  we  presume 
that  an  undertaker  may  with  confidence  promise  |  of 
this  quantity  without  any  risk  of  disappointing  his  em¬ 
ployer.  We  imagine  that  the  actual  performance  of 
(liinals  will  be  much  nearer  to  the  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the 
formul.'i.  But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  ;  and  we  have  only  learne.i  by  an  accidental  in¬ 
formation  from  Mr  Watt,  that  a  canal  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and 
seven  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
slope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
velocity  of  17  inches  per  second  at  the  surface,  10  at 
the  bottom,  and  U  in  the  middle.  If  wc  compute 


the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we  shall  find  Thcery. 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  134.  Wy™** 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motion  so  much 
scrutinized  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

It  had  been  a  subject  of  100  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognese  and  the  Fer- 
rarese,  whether  the  xvateis  of  the“  Rheno  should  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 

Thi-!  occasioned  very  numerous  measures  to  be  taken  of 
its  ^ctions  and  declivity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  states  of  fulness. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  long  established  methods  of  mea¬ 
suring  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lombardy,  made 
no  account  of  the  velocity ;  and  not  all  the  intreaties  of 
Castelli,  Grand!,  and  other  moderns,  could  prevail  on 
the  visitors  in  this  process  to  deviate  from  the  e  tablished 
methods.  We  have  therefore  no  minute  accounts  of  its 
velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  estimates  to  be 
metwith  in  that  valuable  collection  publishedat  Florence 
in  17^3,  of  the  writings  on  the  motion  of  rivers.  From 
them  we  have  extracted  the  onfij  precise  observations 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  wliole  work.  64 

The  Po  Gnmde  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to  Observa« 
the  sea,  and  its  slope  in  that  interval  is  found  most  sur-  *1*’'’* 
prisingly  uniform,  namely^,  six  inches  in  the  mile  (redu-  city  onhc 
ced  to  English  measure).  The  breadth  in  its  great  Po, 
freshes  is  75.0  feet  at  Lago  Scuro,  with  a  very  uniform 
dentil  of  31  feet.  In  its  lowest  state  (in  which  it  is 
calltil  Po  Magra),  its  breadth  is  not  less  than  700,  and 
its  deptli  about  10). 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vigarano  of  15  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greate.st  froffies  is  180  feet,  and  its  depth  0- 
Signor  Corrade  in  his  report  says,  th.it  in  the  s  ate  of 
the  gre.it  frcshc.s  the  velocity  of  the  Rhtno  is  most  ex¬ 
actly  of  that  of  the  Po. 

(ji  andi  says  that  a  great  fresh  in  the  Rheno  emjdoys 
lli  hours  (by  many  observations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarno,  which  is  oO  miles. 

This  is  a  velocity  of  -Id  inches  per  second.  And,  by 
Corrade’s  pmportion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
must  be  55  inches  per  second. 

Montanari’s  observation  gives  the  Po  Magra  a  velo¬ 
city  of  31  ii.ches  per  second. 

Let  us  compare  thesevelocities  with  the  velocities  cal¬ 
culated  l)y  Buat’s  formula. 

The  hydiMulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the  Rheno 
and  Po  in  the  great  fre.>hes  deduced  from  the  above 
measures,  are  98.6  and  344-  inches  ;  and  their  slopes  s 
and  S  are  j  and  ig-jgg 


.307(>v/D— 0.1) 
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This  will  give 
0.3  (>/D  —0.1  (=  52. 176 inches 
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and  - j- 

J  ji’  1 .0 ' 

inches. 

These  results  differ  very  little  ^rom  the  velocities  above 
mentioned.  And  if  the  velocity  corresponding  to  a 
depth  of  31  feet  be  deduced  from  that  observed  by 
Montanari  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  d,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  about  .53)  inches  per  second. 

Ihis  comparison  is  therefore  highly  to  the  credit  of 

the 
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the  credit 
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o.y- 


tlif  theory,  and  would  Jiave  been  very  agreeable  to 
M.  de  Buat,  had  he  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  oiu’ 
readers. 

We  have  collected  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
made  the  comparisons,  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  these 
liave  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  'I'hey  shall  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  proper  place;  and,  we  may  just  observe 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  tvhich  we  formerly  spoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dunbar,  should  have  yield¬ 
ed  only  25f  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
instead  of  27 ;  a  small  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this 
feingle  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  presents  which  natural  science  and 
the  aids  have  received  during  the  course  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  investigation 
of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  still  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  should  contain  the  va- 

S07 

lues  of  — - -  -  ready  calculated  for  every  de- 

—  I,  -p  1 .6 

clivitv  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  supersedes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  computation,  a  person  could  calculate  the  velo¬ 
city  for  any  proposed  ca-e  in  less  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  reedy  for  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  article,  but  we  shall  not  fail  to  give  it 
■when  we  resume  the  subject  in  the  article  Wateh- 
fVorks;  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  results  on  a  se  de 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
tlie  unlearned  practitioner  to  solve  any  question  with  ac¬ 
curacy  in  halt  a  minute. 

We  have  now  e.-tablished  in  some  measure  a  Tiieoky 
tJF  Hydballics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  expiesse-  the  relation  of  the  chief  circurn'tanres 
of  all  such  motions  as  have  attained  a  state  c.f  jiernia- 
nency,  in  so  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
form,  and  slope  of  the  ch  nnel.  Tins  penmineiicy  we 
haveexpressed  by  the  term  train,  saying  that  the  stream 
is  in  train. 

We  proceed  to  condderthe  sub^'i-dinatecircunistinces 
contained  in  this  theorem  ;  such  as,  Ist,  Tlie  fonns 
■which  nature  or  a  t  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
stream,  and  tlie  manner  of  expressing  this  form  in  oiir 
theorem.  2d,  Tlie  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
it  decreases  in  the  diflerent  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
most  rapid  filament  to  the  border  ;  and  the  eonnection 
of  this  v/ith  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  expressed  by 
our  formula.  3d,  Having  acquired  .some  distinc  t  no¬ 
tions  of  this,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  in  inner  in  wliieh 
undi»turijed  na  ure  works  in  forming  ific  beds  of  our  ri¬ 
vers,  the  forms  which  slie  affects,  and  wliicli  we  must 
imitate  in  all  tlieir  local  modifications,  if  we  wuuM  se¬ 
cure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
her  operation®.  VVe  shall  here  leaiii  the  mutual  ac.tion 
igimen  jjjp  cun  ent  and  its  i'Ccl,  and  the  circumstances  winch 

ensure  the  stability  of  both.  These  we  may  call  the 
reoim.  n  or  tUc  cunxtrvaliun  of  the  strc.am,  and  may  say 
that  It  is  in  rff'inicn,  or  tn  conservation.  1  his  has  a  re¬ 
lation,  not  to  the  dimensions  and  the  slope  alone,  cir  to 
the  accelerating  oice  and  the  resistance  arising  from 
mere  inertia  ;  it  ■-espects  immediately  the  tenacity  of  the 
bed,  and  r  di If: rent  from  the  train. 
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4th,  d  hese  pieces  of  ndb  •ir.dtion  v  ill  ,  ih  *  d. .  Theory, 

viatioii  of  rivers  fromtherecllliiuv!  course,  tbcreshtjujce  w  ^ 
occasioned  by  these  deviations  ;  and  the  cin-miist.mivi  ' 
on  wliich  the  regimen  of  a  winding  .stream  ci;  pends 

§  1.  ()ft!:e  Forms  of  ihe  Chauuel. 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  c'xpressrs  the  gh 


velocity  of  a  river  in  train  has  ^/d  for  one  of  its  fac-  circular 
tors.  That  form,  therefore,  is  most  favourable  to  tlm 
motion  which  gives  the  grcictest  value  to  what  wc  have 
called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  d.  d'liis  is  the  prero- 
gative  of  the  semicircle,  and  here  d  is  equal  to  half  the 
radius;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  same  area  arc  the 
inore  favourahle,as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  semicircle. 

Phis  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  )  ii)es,  and 
should  be  taken  for  aqueducts  which  are  built  of  ma¬ 
sonry.  Ease  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however,  lia\  c 
made  engineers  prefer  a  rectangular  form  ;  but  neither 
of  these  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the  gTound. 

\\  e  shall  soon  .see  that  the  semicircle  is  incomjxiiifile  l 
with  a  regimen ;  and,  if  we  proceed  through  the  regu-  pstiblc'*"* 
lar  polygons,  we  shall  find  that  the  half  hexagon  is  the  with  rtgi- 
only  one  which  h.as  any  pretensions  to  a  regimen  ;  vet 
experience  shows  us,  that  even  its  banks  are  too  steep 
for  almost  any  soil.  A  dr)-  earthen  bank,  not  bound 
together  by  gntss  roots,  will  hardly  stand  uith  a  slo|>e 
of  45  degrees ;  and  a  canal  which  conveys  running  wa¬ 
ters  will  not  stand  with  this  slojie.  Banks  whose  ba.se 
is  to  their  height  as  four  to  three  will  stand  very  well  in 
nioi.st  soils,  and  this  is  a  slope  very  usually  given.  Thi.s 
form  is  even  affected  in  the  spontaneous  operations  of 
nature,  in  the  channels  wliich  she  digs  for  tlie  rills  and 
rivulets  in  the  higher  and  steeper  grounds. 

'i'his  form  has  some  matlicniatieul  and  tneelMiiical 
jiropertics  which  intitle  it  to  some  further  notice.  I.<  t 
ABEC  (fig.  J2.)  he  such  a  trajiczium,  and  .\H(iC  rig.  1?. 
the  rectangle  of  equal  width  and  dejitli.  Bi^ei-t  IIB 
and  EG  by  the  verticles  ED  and  KI,  aiul  draw  die 
verticals  b  li,  e  E.  Because  .Ml ;  HB=3:  4.  'vo  ha\e 
AB  — 5,  and  BD  =  2,  and  ED=;t,  and  IlD-f  1)1  = 

B.'\.  E'rom  these  iiremi.scs  it  follow.®,  that  die  trapr- 
ziiim  ABEC  has  the  same  area  with  the  rec-t.inile  :  for 
IIB  being  bisected  in  I),  the  tri.'U.glo®  .\( f,  BCD 
arc  equal.  Also  the  border  .\Bi.t ,  \\  hic!i  i>  tmiclasl 
by  the  passing  sti'eani,  is  equal  to  EDIK.  TIu  -.foie 
the  mean  dejith  which  is  die  quotient  of  tlieare.i  di\i- 
ded  by  the  border,  i®  the  ® 'V.-o  in  iHitli  ;  and  tl:’-  i®  the 
case,  whatever  i.®  the  w  idtii  BE,  at  the  boitei';.  or  men 
though  there  be  no  rectangle  such  as  b  BE.  r  ii.t<  rja  id 
between  the  slant  sides. 

Of  all  rectangle®,  th.it  whose  bri'cthh  i®  twiiv  .tlie  Pot  i.  • 
height,  or  wliieh  is  half  of  a  siiuiire,  give®  the  great.  U  •  ’  • 

mean  depth.  If,  therefore,  !■  K  lu*  iloulile  of  i  1 ti  e  '  '• 
trapeziimi  .\BE(’,  Mliieli  ha-  tile  s.iiiu*  nr-  i,  will  h..\ 
the  largest  mean  di'ptli  of  .mv  li  traja /lum,  anrl  will 
be  the  best  form  of  a  channel  for  ciinMymg  riinntng 
water®.  In  thi®  ca®<',  we  h.vw  :\i  ~I(),  .-Ml^:  .  mid 
BEr=:2.  Or  w  e  may  ray  lha*  die  b< -t  fi>rm  i®  .itrijn-. 
zium,  whose  hottoni  wnith  i-  ^  of  the  depth,  uul  w  te  . 
extreme  width  is  Kf.  This  fonn  npproaih*®  \i  ’\  near 
to  that  which  the  torrrnf®  in  the  hilli  n:  t.imlly  »l.g  for 
themselves  in  uniform  groiiml,  w  luTe  their  nition  ;  not 
chccketl  by  stone®  whicli  they  l.iy  Imit.  or  which  tlirv 
<le]>osit  in  their  course.  This  show®  le  ,  and  it  will  !>• 
fully  coniimicd  hy  and  hv,  dial  the  duumcl  ol  rnrr 
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IS  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  soil  and  velocity  of  the  str  eam. 

A  rectangle,  whose  breadth  is  §  of  the  depth  of  wa- ' 
ter,  will  therefore  have  the  same  mean  depth  with  a 
triangle  whose  surface  width  is  |  of  its  vertical  depth ; 
for  this  is  the  dimensions  when  the  rectangle  6  BE  e  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  section  of  any  channel,  w 
its  width  (when  rectangular),  and  h  its  depth  of  water. 
Then  what  we  liave  called  its  mean  depth,  or  <1,  will  be 

A  iv  h  ,  .  1 

- TTrr^  =  — I  i)  A  •  Or  if  q  expresses  the  ratio  of  the 

•w-\-2h  1  f 

width  to  the  depth  of  a  rectangular  led  ;  that  is,  if 


4.  If  the  velocity  V  and  the  slope  S  for  a  river  in 
train  be  given,  we  can  find  the  mean  depth  ;  for  V=: 
297 


(297  \ 

VS— L  ^^^—0.1.). 


Whence  we  mean 
depth. 


deduce  V  ^ — OA  =- 


297 


toxins  quantity  -|-  O-l- 


VS-LVS  +  1.6) 


-,andVd= 

-0.3 


5.  We  can  deduce  the  slope  which  will  put  in  train  slope. 


74. 


a  river  whose  channel  has  given  dimensions.  We  make 


297  (Jd—OA) 


-=  V  S.  This  should  be  =  V  S 


q——,  we  have  a  very  simple  and  ready  expression  for 

For 


the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth. 
1  9  * 


d= - ,  or  I 


7+2 


7+2 


V  +  0.3  (yd— 0.1) 

—  L  yS  +  l.h',  which  we  correct  by  trials,  which  will 
be  exemplified  when  we  apply  these  doctrines  to  prac¬ 
tice. 

Having  thus  established  the  relation  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstancQS  of  the  form  of  the  channel  to  our 


Therefore,  if  the  depth  w'ere  infinite,  and  the  width  general  formula,  we  proceed  to  consider. 


finite,  we  should  have  </=—  ;  or  if  the  width  be  infi- 
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nite,  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  d=h.  And  these 
are  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d ;  and  therefore  in  ri¬ 
vers  whose  width  is  always  great  in  comparison  of  the 
depth,  we  may  without  much  error  take  their  real 
depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.  Hence  we  de¬ 
rive  a  rule  of  easy  recollection,  and  which  Avill  at  all 
times  give  us  a'  very  near  estimate  of  the  velocity  and 
expence  of  a  running  stream,  viz.  that  the  velocities  are 
nearly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  depths.  We  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michelotti. 

Also,  when  we  qre  allowed  to  suppose  this  ratio  of  the 
velocities  and  tlepths,  that  is,  in  a  rectangular  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  small  depth,  we  shall  have  the  quan¬ 
tities  discliarged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes 
of  the  velocities.  For  the  quantity  discharged  d  is  as 
the  velocity  and  area  jointly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and 
velocity  jointly,  because  when  the  width  is  the  same  the 
area  is  as  the  height.  Therefore,  we  have  c/==/r  v — . 
But,  by  tlie  above  remark,  h==v-.  Therefore,  t/== 

;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Bossut, 
vol.  ii.  236.  Abo,  because  d  is  as  v  h,  when  iv  is 
constant,  and  by  the  above  remark  (allowable  when 
JO  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  v  is  as  y  h,  we 
have  da,s  h  ^  h,  or  A?,  or  the  squares  of  the  discharges 
proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  heights  in  rectangular 
beds,  and  in  their  corresponding  trapeziums. 

1.  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of 
the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  rleterrnine  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  bed,  and  we  have  w=:q  d+2  d,  and  /i=;d 

2d 

■^■7' 

2.  If  we  knew  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  in 
like  manner  find  the  dimensions,  th'at  is,  jv  and  h  ;  for 

JO  h 


A=:m  A,and  d=— ^‘77-;  therefore»i?==±= 

W’  +  Zrt  — 


+ 


A, 

2d 


id- 


jv  +2  h 


2  Ad 


A~d’ 


and 


2.  The  Gradations  of  Velocity  from  the  middle  of  the 
Stream  to  the  sides. 


— 2A 


3.  If  d  be  known,  and  one  of  the  dimensions  be 
given,  we  can  find  the  other  ;  for  d= - — r  gives 


The  knowledge  of  this  isnecesaary  for  understanding 
the  regimen  of  a  river  ;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  in  contact  with  the  bed  which  produces  any 
change  in  it,  and  occasions  any  preference  of  one  to 
another,  in  re.spect  of  regimen  or  stabilitj\  Did  these 
circumstances  not  operate,  the  water,  true  to  file  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which 
have  been  assigned  them,  would  neither  enlarge  nor  di¬ 
minish  the  area  of  the  channel.  But  this  is  all  that  we 
can  promise  of  waters  perfectly  clear,  running  in  pipes 
or  hewn  channel*.  But  rivers,  brooks,  and  smaller 
streams,  carry  along  waters  loadetl  widi  mud  or  sand, 
which  they  deposit  wheiever  their  velocity  is  checked  ; 
and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
the  channel  wherever  their  velocity  is  sufficiently  great. 

Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and 
works  without  ceasing  to  perpetuate  her  own  perform¬ 
ances,  by  establisluug  an  equality  of  action  and  reac¬ 
tion,  and  proporiioning  the  forms  and  direction  of  the 
motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumstances.  Her 
work  is  slow  but  unceasing  ;  and  what  she  cannot  ac¬ 
complish  in  a  year  she  will  do  in  a  century.  The  beds 
of  our  rivers  have  acquired  some  stability,  because  they 
are  the  laliour  of  ages  ;  and  il  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
those  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
our  rivers  in  channels,  wliich  are  now  consolidated,  and 
with  slopes  which  have  been  gradually  moderated,  so 
tliat  they  no  longer  either  ravage  (;ur  habitations  or  75 
confound  our  boundai  ies.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  ahd  Nature  to 
by  directing  her  operations  (which  shestill  carries  onac- 
cording  to  her  own  imprescriptible  laws)  according  to  ° 

our  views,  we  can  hislen  her  progress,  and  accomj)lish  !,trc.-uns. 
our  purpose,  during  the  short  period  of  human  life. 

Blit  weean  do  this  onlybystudyiug  theunaheiable  laws 
of  mechanism.  These  are  pre.sented  to  us  byspontane- 
ous  nature.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  tlieir 
foundation  :  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospe¬ 
rity  of  the  subject  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  sena¬ 
tor  ;  he  can  profit  by  the  stavute  without  understand¬ 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  so  in  the  present  instance.  We 
hare  not  as  yet  been  able  to  infer  the  law  of  reiai  dation 
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obsevvetl  in  tlie  filaments  of  a  running  stream  from  any 
sound  mechanical  [irinciple.  'I'lie  problem,  liowever, 
does  not  appear  beyond  our  powers,  it  we  assume,  with 
Sir  Isaac  Islewtoii,  that  the  velocity  of  any  partic\ilar 
filament  is  the  ardhntetical  me;in  between  those  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  assured, 
that  the  filament  in  the  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  in  train,  moves  the  fastest, 
and  that  all  those  in  the  same  cii  cumf'erence  round  it  are 
those  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  aflirm  the 
same  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  semi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  an  open  sti'eam.  But  even  in  these 
we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  the  ratio  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This  must 
be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  de 
Buat.  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  streams,  differing  in 
size,  form,  slv)pe,  andvelocity,  and  hascomputed  in  them 
all  the  mean  velocity,  by  measuring  the  quantities  of 
water  discharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of  mea¬ 
suring  the  bottom  velocity  was  simple  and  just.  He 
threw  in  a  gooseberry,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  with  the  water.  It  was  carried  along 
the  bottom  almost  without  touching  it.  Hee  Resist¬ 
ance  of  Fluids,  6~. 

He  discovered  the  following  laws  :  1 .  In  small  ve'o- 
cities  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the  b  ttom 
in  a  ratio  of  considerable  inequality.  2.  This  ratio  di¬ 
minishes  as  the  velocity  increases,  and  in  very  great  ve- 
locities  approaches  to  the  ratio  of  equality.  S.  What 
vvas  most  remarkable  was,  that  neither  the  magnitude  of 
the  channel,  nor  its  slope,  had  any  influence  in  changing 
this  proportion,  while  the  .mean  velocity  remained  the 
same.  Nay,  though  the  stream  ran  on  a  channel  co¬ 
vered  with  pebbles  or  coarse  sand,  no  difference  worth 
minding  was  to  be  observed  from  the  velocity  over  a 
polished  channel.  4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  tlie  axis  is 
constant,  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  also  constant,  and 
is  not  affected  by  the  depth  of  water  or  magnitude  of 
the  stream.  In  some  experiments  the  dejith  was  thrice 
the  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 
This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  ol  the 
section  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 
no  change  on  the  ratio  of  the  velccitics.  This  is  a  thing 
which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  mo't  important  fact  was  also  the  result  of  his 
observation,  viz.  that  ihe  meuti  velocity  in  any  pipe  or 
open  stream  is'tkc  arithmetical  mean  betneen  the  velocity 
in  the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  the  sides  (f  a  pip-  or  hot- 
iom  of  an  open  stream.  VVe  have  already  observed,  th.at 
the  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axis  to  the  velocity  at  the 
bottom  diminished  as  the  mean  velocity  increased.  1  his 
variation  he  was  enabled  to  express  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  remembered,  and  to  enable 
us  to  tell  any  one  oi  them  by  observing  another. 

If  we  take  unity  f  om  the  square  root  (f  the  supetfeial 
velocity,  expressed  in  inches,  the  square  q/  the  remainder 


E  li. 


is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ,  and  ihe  mean  velocity  is  the 
half  sum  of  these  two.  'i'iius,  if  the  ve'oeity  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  stream  be  2o  inches  per  second,  its  sipiarc 
root  is  five;  from  which  if  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four.  The  square  of  Uiis,  or  l6,  is  the  velocity  at  the 


bottom,  and 


25+16 

- - — ,  or  20^,  is  the  mean  velocity. 


(i7 


rheofT- 


This  is  a  very  curious  and  most  useful  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is 
the  easiestmeasured  of  all,  by  any  light  small  body  float¬ 
ing  down  it ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one  which 
regulates  the  train,  the  discharge,  the  effect  on  machines, 
and  all  the  most  important  consequences. 

We  may  express  this  by  a  formula  of  most  easy  re-  expre»-ed 
collection.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo-  by  •  fot- 
city  in  the  axis,  and  ii  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  .  we 

- - 2  _  v  +  u 

have  u  =  \'v—l,  and  V  =  ~  • 

Also  v  =  (W — i  +  ^)*,  and  o  =  -j-  1)*. 

V  =  -1-  i,  and  V  =  U'u  -J-  {)-  +  J. 

«  =  (v'a-lj^an^u  =  (v'V-J-i)*. 

Also  V — n  =  2  ^V— ^  and  v — V,  V — u,  = 

^  :  that  is,  the  difference  between  these  velo¬ 
cities  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminished  by  a  small  constant  quan- 
tity. 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  some  help 
in  ascertaining  tlie  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis  to 
tire  sides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  conceive 
the  current  as  consisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  cylin¬ 
drical  shells  sliding  w  ithineach  other  like  the  draw  tubes 
of  a  spy-glass.  Each  of  these  is  in  equilibrio,  or  as  much 
accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  relardetl  by  tbo 
one  without ;  therefore  as  the  momentum  of  each  dimi¬ 
nishes  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter  (the  thickness 
being  supposed  the  same  in  all),  the  velocity  of  scjiara- 
tion  must  increase  by  a  certain  law  from  the  siiles  to  the 
axis.  The  magnitiule  of  the  small  constant  quantity 
here  spoken  of  seems  to  fix  this  law.  -,j 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  net  be  disco-  risccoi' 
vered  witJi  any  precision.  In  inoder.atc  \eli>ci(it.->  it  was  lut-n 
not  more  than  one-fonrth  or  one-fifth  ol  the  depth  dis- 
Unt  from  the  bottom.  In  very  great  velociiics  it  wa- 
sensibly  higher,  but  never  in  Uie  middle  of  the  deptli. 

The  knowledge  of  these  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  supcrliriil  velocity  is  easily  observed  ; 
lienee  the  mean  velocity  is  easily  computed.  This  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  section  gives  theexpenee  ;  aiul  i'  we  also 
measure  the  ex[>andcd border,  and  tticii  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  \'d),  we  can.  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion,  deduce  the  slope,  or,  knowing  the  8lo|>e,  wc  can 
deduce  any  of  the  other  cireuinsunces. 

The  following  table  of  these  three  velocities  w  II  save 
the  trouble  of  calculation  in  one  ot  the  most  liequcnt 
questions  of  hyilraulics.  ^  I 
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Velocity  in  Inches. 

Velocity  in  Inches. 

Velocity  in  Inches. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur¬ 

face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

1 

0.000 

0.5 

34 

23.339 

28.660 

67 

51.639 

59.319 

2 

0.172 

1.081 

35 

24.167 

29  583 

68 

52.505 

60.252 

3 

0.537 

1.768 

36 

25. 

30.5 

69 

53.392 

61.196 

4 

I. 

2.5 

37 
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31.413 

70 
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62.136 

5 

1.526 

3.263 

38 

26.667 

32.338 

71 

55.145 

63.072 

6 

2.1 

4.050 

39 

27.51 

33.255 

72 

56.025 

64.012 

7 

2.709 

4.854 

40 

28.345 

34.172 

73 

56.862 

64.932- 

8 

3.342 

5.67 

41 

29.192 

35.096 

74 

57-790 

65.895 

9 

4. 

6.5 

42 

30.030 

36.015 

75 

58.687 

66.843 

10 

4.674 

7.337 

43 

80.880 

36.940 

76 

.59.568 

67-784 

11 

5.369 

8.184 

44 

31.742 

37.871 

77 

60.451 

68.725 

12 

6.071 

9-036 

45 

32.581 

38.790 

78 

61.310 

69.670 

13 

6.786 

9  893 

46 

33.432 
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79 

62.209 

70.605 

14 
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10.756 

47 

34.293 

40  646 

SO 
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71.553 

15 

8.254 

1 1.622 

48 

S5.151 

41.570 

81 

64. 

72.5 

16 

9- 

12.5 

49 

36. 

42.5 

82 

64.883 

73.441 

17 

9-753 

13.376 

50 

36.857 

43.428 

83 

65.780 

74.390 

18 

10.463 

14.231 

51 

37.7 12 

44.356 

84 

66.651 

75.325 

19 

11. 2  83 

I5.I4I 

52 

38.564 

45.282 

85 

67.568 

T  6.2  81- 

20 

12.055 

16.027 

53 

39.4.38 

46.219 

86 

68.459 

77.229 

21 

12.674 

16.837 

64 

40.284 

47.142 

87 

69.339 

78.169 

22 

13.616 

17  808 

55 

41.165 

48  082 

88 

70.224 

79-1 12 

23 

1 4.402 

18  701 

56 

42.016 

49.OO8 

89 

71.132 

8O.O66 

24 

15.194 
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57 

42.968 

49.984 

90 

72.012 

81.006 
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16. 

20.5 

58 

43.771 

50.886 

91 
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26 

16.802 

21.401 

59 

44.6.36 
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92 

73.788 

82.894 

27 

17.606 

22.303 

60 

45.509 

52.754 

93 

74.719 

83.859 

28 

18.121 

23  210 

1  61 

46.376 
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91 

75.603 

84.801 

29 
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24. 1  1 4 
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30 
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48.136 
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96 
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31 

20.857 

25.924 

!  64 

49. 

56.5 

97 

78.305 

87.652 

32 

21.678 

26.839 
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49.872 

57-  i.36 

98 

79-192 
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1 
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66 
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99 

100 
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The  knowleilge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of 
the  greatest  use  for  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  action  of 
the  stream  on  its  bed  ;  and  we  shall  now  make  some 
observations  on  this  particular. 

_  Every  kind  of  soil  has  a  certain  velocity  consistent 
of  the  With  the  stability  ot  the  channel.  A  g;  eater  velocity 
stream  on  would  enable  the  waters  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  smaller  ve¬ 
ils  bed,  locity  would  permit  the  deposition  of  more  moveable 
materials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  for  the 
stability  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  so 
adjusted  to  the  size  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be  in  train  :  it  must  also  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  learn  from  observation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  second  at  the  bottom  will  just  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  clay  fit  lor  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compact  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Vet  no  beds  are 
more  stable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  »)ot  exceed 
this:  for  the  water  soon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  superficial  clay,  leaving  the  particles  of 
sand  .sticking  by  their  lower  half  in  the  rest  of  tlie  clay, 
V  hich  they  now  protect,  making  a  very  permanent  bot¬ 
tom,  if  the  stream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  cr  coarse 
^aiid,  vhich  V'lll  rub  off  this  very  thin  crust,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off  ;  a  velocity  of  six  inches 
will  lift  fine  sand  ;  eight  inches  will  lift  s.ind  as  ciar^e 
as  linseed  ;  12  inches  will  sweep  along  fine  gravel ; 

24  inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter  ;  and  it  requii'es  three  feet  per  second  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  sweep  along  shivery  angular  stones  of  the  size 
of  an  egg.  ^  , 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on  how  carried 
some  of  these  operations  is  curious,  and  deserves  to  be  o''* 
noticed  a  little.  All  must  recollect  the  narrow  ridges 
or  wrinkles  which  are  left  on  the  sand  by  a  temporary 
fresh  or  stream.  They  are  observed  to  lie  across  the 
stream,  and  each  ridge  consists  of  a  steep  face  .4D,  BF 
(fig  l3.)  which  looks  down  the  stream,  and  a  gentler  F'K- 
slope  DB,  FC,  which  connects  this  with  the  next  ridge. 

As  the  stream  comes  over  the  first  steep  AD,  it  is  di¬ 
rected  almost  perpendicularly  against  the  point  E  im¬ 
mediately  below  D,  and  tlius  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coarse  sand,  which  it  could  not  have  detached  from 
the  rest  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  surface  of  it. 

It  easily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  .slope  EB  ;  arrived. there, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  close  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it  is  protected  by  the  little 
eddy,  which  is  form^tl  in  the  very  ang'e;  other  par¬ 
ticles 
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Theory,  ticlps,  lyin^  ab^iit  E,  are  trentecl  In  the  same  way,  ami, 
tumblin/r  over  the  viclge  B,  cover  the  first  particle,  and 
now  protect  it  effectually  from  any  farther  disturbance. 
The  'ante  operation  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ridge.  The  brow  or  steep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad¬ 
vances  down  the  stream,  and  the  whole  set  change 
their  placc.s,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line  a  d  hf ; 
and  af’er  a  certain  time  the  particle  which  was  de¬ 
posited  ii  F  is  found  in  an  unprotected  situ.ation,  as 
it  was  in  E,  and  it  now  makes  another  step  down  the 
stream. 

The  .\bbe  Rossiit  found,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  was  Just  sufficient  for  lifting  the  sand  (and  a 
small  excess  hindered  the  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  20  feet  in  a  day. 

Since  the  current  carries  off  the  most  moveable  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remaining  coarse  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
stones.  To  these  are  added  many  whicli  come  down  the 
stream  while  it  is  more  rapid,  and  also  in.any  w  Inch  roll 
in  from  the  sides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All  these 
form  a  bottom  much  more  solid  and  immoveable  th.an  a 
bottom  of  the  medium  soil  would  have  been.  But  this 
does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  permanent 
form;  but  frequently  occasions  great  channes,  by  obli¬ 
ging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  fiesh  or 
sw'ell,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  alto¬ 
gether,  by  working  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  since  it 
cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  such  ac¬ 
cumulation- of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of  the 
berl  that  rivers  change  their  channels. 

Itremains  to  ascertain,  in  absolute  meaniresthe  force 
whicha  current  rca  ly  exerts  iti  attempting  to  dr.ag  a'ong 
with  it  the  materials  of  i:s  channel;  and  which  wiil 
produce  this  efi'ect  unless  resisted  by  the  inertia  oi  these 
materials.  It  is  therefore  of  practical  importance  to 
know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abstruse  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  acceler.aling  torce  is  in  eqnilibrio  w  ith 
the  resistance,  and  is  therefore  its  iinmedi.ite  measure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precisely  tvpial  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  of  w  ater  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fraction  which  expi-esses  the  slope.  Tire  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  section  divided  l)y 
the  border,  the  section  is  equal  to  the  pi  oduct  of  the 
mean  depth  multiplietl  by  the  border.  1  herefoie,  call¬ 
ing  the  bonier  b,  and  the  mean  depth  </,  we  have  the 
section  =.db.  The  body  of  water  in  motion  is  there¬ 
fore  dbs  (because  s  was  the  slant  length  of  a  part 
whose  ditlerence  of  elevation  is  1 ),  and  the  accelerating 

forces  \sdbs  X-,  or  db.  But  if  we  would  only  consi- 
s 

der  this  resistance  as  corresponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  w  e  must  divide  the  quantity  db 

by  s,  and  the  resistance  is  then  — .  And  it  we  w  ould 

•’  s 

consider  the  resistance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  must  divide  this  expres^ion  by  b  ;  and  tlrus  tins  n- 
sistance  (taking  an  inch  tor  the  unit)  w  ill  be  exprc'sed 
for  one  square  inch  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  square  incli  for  its  liase,  and 

for  its  height.  And  lastly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any 
g'vcn  superficial  extent  of  tlic  channel  or  bcil,  and  !■  the 


E 


11 


Cf\ 


obstruction,  which  we  consider  as  a  sort  of  friction,  wc  Tl.ffir7. 
shall  have  F  =  ^. 


Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
resistance  or  friction  on  a  square  yard  of  a  chaimel 
whose  current  is  in  train,  which  is  10  feet  wide,  four 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nine  feet.  'Icn  lect  width  and  four  feet  depth  give 
a  section  of  10  feet.  The  border  is  1 S  feet.  There- 

4,') 

fore  d  —  —  :=2.llll,  and  s  is  5280.  Therefore  tlie 
18 


friction  IS  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base 

in  nine  feet,  and  height  jllii-LL,  or  nearly  3 ounces 

52.80  ^ 

avoirdupois. 


§  3.  Selllemcnl  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers. 

S3 

He  who  looks  w-ith  a  careless  eye  at  a  maj)  of  the  simpfriiy 
world,  is  apt  to  consider  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  “"‘f 
its  surfaceasa  chance-medley  dispasition  of  the  drainers 
which  carry  off  the  w-alers.  But  it  will  affonl  a  most 
agreealile  object  to  a  considerate  and  contemplative 
mind  to  take  it  up  in  this  very  simple  light ;  and  having 
c  msidered  the  many  ways  in  which  the  tirenched  sur¬ 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  superfluous  waters, 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  w  Ircii  nature  has 
follow  ed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  o'  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent,  or  the  pure  streams  which  trickle  from 
their  bases,  till  be  sees  them  swallowed  up  in  the  oce.in, 
and  in  attending  toilie  many  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be  delighted  wiili  observing  bow  the  Simplelnws 
of  mecliani-m.ire  madeso  Iruitfuiin  go  al  co  'seijueiices, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  tlie  wniers  them¬ 
selves,  and  also  by  indiuing  new  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-acting  on  the  waters,  and  p  o- 
duciiig  liiose  very  niodifi'  ations  ot'  tiie  r  motions  which 
render  them  so  beneficial.  1  be  permanent  beds  of  ri¬ 
vers  are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  hi  tily  scooped 
out  try  (iasliing  torrents;  but  both  they  and  the  vade\s 
througli  which  they  flow  are  the  patient  but  uiK-eisi  ii. 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodness  and  ilinctctl 
by  wisdom. 

Wlittlicr  wc  trace  -a  river  from  the  torrents  which 
collect  the  superfluous  w«ters  ot  hc.ven,  or  from  the 
springs  w  liicli  discharge  what  wou'd  othcrwi-e  be  con- 
demneil  to  peqH'tuil  inactivity,  each  feeder  is  but  u 
little  rill  wliicli  could  not  ramble  fur  frmii  its  sc-inty 
source  among  gro.ving  plants  and  alworbenl  cartii. 
wiilioiit  being  .sucked  up  and  evap'ira'ed.  did  it  ma 
meet  w  ith  other  rilh  in  its  courw.  When  imit<al  tJiey 
form  a  body  of  water  still  incou-iilcrable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overrmie  the  litt  c  obst.nrlr<* 
to  its  motion  ;  and  the  rivulet  then  iuo\e:  with  grraier 
S|)eed,  as  we  have  now  learned  At  llic  “.ame  time,  tite 
surfai-e  exposed  to  cva|Miralioii  .an  I  nlisorp*ion  i*  dini'- 
iiished  by  the  union  of  the  rills.  Four  cijual  riib.  have 
only  the  surface  of  two  w  lien  uniud.  T  lius  the  p'  - 
tion  which  escapes  a- ri stnient.  and  travels  downw.iii', 
is  continually  iiicrca.sing.  1  In.'  i»  a  h.-ppy  ailju.-t..  nt 
to  the  other  operatioiu  of  nature.  W  ere  it  otiu  iw  ise. 
the  low  er  and  more  valu-ahU  eooiilrie'  wouiu  lx  loi.lnl 
with  the  pasfiing  waters  in  addition  to  iheir  o- n  'ur. 
jilus  rains,  and  the  imm«-di.ite  iiciglilKiurh  aal  of  tie  -4  a 
w  ould  be  almost  covered  by  the  drams  of  the  int^n.  r 

. ..  mt-;?'. 
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co’intries.  But,  fortunately,  tho'e  passing  waters  occu¬ 
py  less  room  as  they  advance,  and  by  this  wise  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  most  simp'e  means,  not  only  are  the  super¬ 
fluous  waters  drained  off  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themselves  l)ecoiTie  an  useful  part  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  They  become  the  habitation  of 
a  prodigious  number  of  fisbe«,  which  share  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  bounty  ;  and  they  become  the  means  of  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  blessings  of  cultivated  society. 
The  vague  ramblings  of  the  rivers  scatter  them  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  iloor.  It 
is  not  even  an  indifferent  circumstance,  that  they  gather 
strength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themselves.  By  this 
means  they  cut  open  many  springs.  Without  this,  the 
produce  of  a  heavy  shower  nvould  make  a  swamp  which 
would  not  chy  up  in  many  days.  And  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  tire  same  heat  which  is  necessary  for  the  vi¬ 
gorous  growth  of  useful  plants  will  produce  a  very  copi¬ 
ous  evaporation.  This  must  retiuni  in  showers  much  too 
copious  for  immediate  vegetation,  and  tlve  overplus 
w'ould  be  destructive.  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  contemplate 
this  adjustment  of  the  great  operations  of  nature,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other,  that  if  chance  alone  directed  the 
detail,  it  was  almostan  infiniteodds  that  the  earth  would 
be  uninhabitable  ? 

But  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 
note  the  face  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  : 
attending  to  the  hrearlth,  the  depili,  and  the  slope  of 
the  vail  es,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  thiir  present  situ¬ 
ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 
days  ;  and  that  tlie  valleys  themselves  are  the  w'orksof 
the  rivers,  or  at  lea<t  of  waters  whicli  have  descended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  tlie  liohter  matters 
which  they  were  hie  to  bring  away  widi  them.  The  ri¬ 
vers  flow  now  inbeiis  wdiich  have  a  considetahlcpenria- 
iiency  ;  hut  this  has  been  the  w'ork  of  ages.  This  has 
gi\  en  stability,  both  by  filling  up  and  smoethiog  the\  al¬ 
leys,  and  thus  les-ening  the  changing  causes,  and  al>o  by 
hardening  the  beds  themselves  which  are  now  covered 
w  ith  aquatic  plants,  ami  lined  with  tlie  stones,  gravel, 
and  coarser  sand,  out  of  wJiicb  all  the  lighter  matters 
have  been  w  ashed  away. 

The  surface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a  con¬ 
tinual  change;  and  tlie  giouml  on  whicli  we  now  walk 
is  by  no  means  the  same  which  was  trodden  by  our  re¬ 
mote  ancestors.  The  showers  from  heaven  carry  down 
into  the  vallics,  or  sweep  along  by  the  torrents,  a  jiart 
of  the  soil  which  covers  the  height.-,  and  steeps.  The  tor¬ 
rents  (>'irry  tliis  soil  into  the  brooks,  and  these  deliver 
part  of  it  into  the  great  rivers,  and  these  discharge  into 
the  sea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  swal¬ 
lowed  uj),  and  forever  lost  fur  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 
Thus  the  hillocks  lose  of  their  height,  the  vallies  are 
filled  up,  and  the  mountains  arc  laid  hare,  and  show 
tlieir  naketi  precipices,  which  formerly  were  covered 
over  with  a  flesh  and  >kln,  hut  nowlook  liketheskeleton 
of  this  globe.  The  low  countries,  raised  and  nourished 
for  some  time  by  the  substance  of  the  high  lands,  will 
go  in  their  turn  to  be  buried  in  the  ocean :  and  then 
tlie  earth,  reduced  to  a  dreary  flat,  will  become  an 
immense  uninhahitahie  mass.  This  catastrophe  is  far 
distent,  because  this  globe  is  in  its  youth,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  certain  ;  and  the  united  labours  of  the  human 
race  could  not  long  protract  the  term. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 


purpose,  and  a  nice  adjustment  of  seemingly  remote  cir-  Theory, 
cumatanccs.  The  grounds  near  the  sources  of  all  our  W-y—w' 
rivors  are  indeed  gradually  stripped  of  their  most  fertile  *^5 
ingredients.  But  had  they  retained  them  for  ages,  the 
sentient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  nobler 
animals,  withman  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  changes 
much  advantage  from  it.  The  general  laws  of  nature  they  pro- 
produce  changes  in  our  atmosphere  which  must  ever 
render  these  great  elevations  unfruitful.  That  ge¬ 
nial  warmth,  which  is  equally  necessary  for  the  useful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  w-hich  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  lower  grounds.  The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Haemus  could  only  bringforth  moss  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro,  produced 
pot-herbs  so  luxuriant,  that  Dioclesiantold  hiscolleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Roman  empire  could  confer.  Thus  na¬ 
ture  not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  our 
fields.  She  even  keeps  it  safe  in  store  for  us  till  it  shall 
be  wanted.  The  tracts  of  country  which  are  but  new’- 
ly  inhabited  by  man,  such  as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the  newly  discovered  regions  of  Terra  Australis, 
are  still  almost  occupied  by  marshesaiid  lakes,  or  covered 
with  impenetrahle  forests  ;  and  they  woitld  remain  long 
enough  in  this  state,  if  population,  continually  increa¬ 
sing.  did  not  increase  industry,  and  multiply  tlie  hands 
of  ciiltivaiors  along  with  their  neces'iiies.  The  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  tlie  huge, ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  mo;iel  the  hillocks  and  the  valley.*,  to 
mark  ont  tlie  courses  of  the  great  river.s,  «nd  give  the 
first  trace  to  every  rivulet ;  Init  has  left  to  man  the  task 
of  draining  liis  oivn  habitation  and  the  fields  whirli  are 
to  support  him,  because  this  is  a  task  not  beyond  his 


pow 


ers.  It  was  therefore  of  imnieti>e  advantage  to 


him  tint  those  parts  of  the  globe  into  whicli  lie  has 
not  yet  penetrated  shou'd  leniaiii  covered  with  lakes, 
marshes,  and  fo  ests,  which  keeji  in  store  the  juice  of 
tlie  earth,  which  the  ii  fluence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi- 
lyiiig  wtiiintli  of  the  sun  would  have  expended  long  ei-e 
now  in  useless  vegetation,  and  wdiich  the  rams  of  heaven 
w'ould  have  swept  into  the  sea,  had  they  not  been  thus 
protectetl  by  their  situation  or  their  cover.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  thcbusiiiess  of  manto  open  up  thesemines  of  hoard¬ 
ed  wealtii,  and  to  thank  the  Autlior  ol'  all  good,  who 
has  thus  husbanded  tliem  for  his  use,  and  left  tliem  as  a 
rightful  heiitage  for  those  of  after  d  y.s. 

I'he  earth  liad  not  in  tlie  remote  <-ges,  as  in  our  day, 
thosegieat  canals,  those  capacious  voiders,  always  ready 
to  drain  olf  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only'  p:irt  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  thirsty  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  sjirings  from  the  foot  nf  the  hilB.  'I'he  rivers 
did  not  then  ex'St,  or  were  only  torrents,  whose  w-aters, 
confined  by  trie  gullies  and  g’ens,  are  searching  for  a 
place  to  escape.  Hence  arise  those  numerous  Jakes  in 
the  interior  of  gi  eat  continents,  of  which  tliere  are  still 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  m  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  will  d  sapp»  ar,  anti  become  champaign 
countries.  The  most  re. note  from  the  sea,  uiiade  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  issue  through  some  gorge  of 
the  hil's,  and  pours  tiver  it-  sufierflnous  waters  into  a 
lower  bason,  which,  in  its  turri,  discharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  last  of  ilx'  chain  delivers  it.s  w-a- 
ters  by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  I'he  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  simple  overflowing  at  the 
lowest  part  ol  the  margin.  This  made  a  ton  ent,  ivhich 
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quickly  decper.ecl  its  bed  ;  and  this  cii  cumstance  increa¬ 
sing  its  velocity,  as  we  have  seen,  wou’d  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  off  more  of 
its  waters.  The  work  would  go  cn  rapidly  at  first,  while 
earth  and  small  stones  only  resisted  the  labours  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  the-e  being  washed  away,  and  the  channel 
hollowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  'ides,  the  operation 
must  go  on  very  slowly,  till  the  immense  cascade  shall 
undermine  what  it  cannot  hreak  off’,  and  then  a  new 
discharcre  w  id  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake.  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  and  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  he  called  the  fiist  sketch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  continually.  The 
water  of  several  basons  united,  and  running  together  iu 
a  great  body,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
established)  have  a  much  gi’eater  velocity,  with  the 
same  slope,  than  those  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent ;  artd  the  sum  of  them  all  united  in 
the  bason  next  the  sea,  after  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  itself  abed  so  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  slope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  formation  of  the  first  valleys,  by  cutting  open 
many  springs  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mass  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  these  bason.'.  In 
course  of  time  many  of  them  will  disappear,  and  flat 
valleys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  ot 
their  former  existence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courses  of  future 
rivers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  those  streams  will  mrst 
deepen  ^heir  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
sea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greatest  quantities  of 
rain  and  spring  waters,  and  that  tow  ards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  less.  In 
these  last  situations  the  na’ural  slope  of  the  fie'ds  cau  es 
the  rain-w’ater,  rills,  and  the  little  rivulets  from  the 
springs,  to  seek  their  ways  to  the  rivers.  The  ground 
can  sink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds;  and  this  must  proceed  with  extreme  slownc's, 
l;ecause  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  incessant  work  of 
the  rains  and  springs.  But  the  rivers,  increasing  in  bidk 
and  strength,  and  of  necessity  flow  ioii  over  every  thing, 
form  to  themselves  capacious  heels  in  a  more  yielding 
soil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

'The  beds  of  rivers  by  no  means  form  themselves  in 
one  inclined  plane.  If  we  should  suppose  a  catial  .\B 
(fig.  14.)  perfectly  straight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
it  joins  with  the  sea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in¬ 
clined  channel  of  greater  and  greater  slope  as  it  is  far¬ 
ther  from  H.  This  is  evident ;  because  gravity  is  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  \  is  snia'ler  than  the  similar  angle  (  DI! ;  and 
consequently'  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  tlie 
bed  of  a  river;  and  some  have  thought  that  this  was 
the  real  form  of  nature’s  work  ;  but  the  snppositiou  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  false.  No  river  has  a  slope  .nt  all  .ap¬ 
proaching  to  this.  It  would  be  eight  inches  dec'irily 
in  the  mile  next  the  occ.an,  24  inches  iu  the  S(  cond 
mile,  40  inches  in  the  third,  nml  so  on  in  the  iluplicalc 
ratio  (tor  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  distances  from  the 
sea.  Such  a  river  woiilil  quickly  tear  up  its  bcil  in  the 
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mountains  (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  tore-  Tlunry. 
ceive  it),  and,  except  its  first  cascade,  would  soon  ac- 
quire  a  more  gentle  slope.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  i:  the 
result  of  the  imprescriptible  laws  of  nature,  that  the  cr  n- 
timied  track  of  a  river  is  a  succession  of  inclined  chan¬ 
nels,  whose  slope  diminishes  by  steps  as  the  river  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  sea.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  re¬ 
sults  from  the  natural  slope  of  the  ccuniries  through 
w'hich  it  flows,  which  we  observe  to  increase  iu  dcciivitv 
as  we  go  to  the  interior  p.arts  of  ilie  continent.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  equilibrium  at  which  nature  aims  in  al. 
her  operations  would  still  produce  the  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  slope  of  rivers.  Without  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  permanent  train. 

That  w  e  may  more  easily  form  a  notion  of  the  man-  How  t.h, 
ner  in  which  the  permanent  course  of  a  river  is  esta-  permanent 
blished,  let  us  suppose  a  stream  or  rivulets  a  (fi-.  15.)  course  of  ■ 
far  up  the  country,  makes  its  way  through  a  soil  per- 
fectly  uniform  to  t’ne  sea,  taking  the  course  sa  b  ede  f,  j. 15, 
and  receiving  the  permanent  addilinin  of  the  streams  g  a, 
h  h,  i  c.  fc  d,  I  e,  and  that  its  velocity  ar  d  slope  in  all 
its  parts  are  so  suited  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil  and 
magnitude  of  its  section,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du¬ 
ring  the  annual  freshes  tear  up  its  banks  or  deejren  its 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma¬ 
terials  which  they  deposit  in  the  channel  in  times  of 
smaller  velocity.  Such  a  river  may  be  su'd  to  1  c  in  a 
permanent  state,  to  be  in  conservation,  or  to  have  stability. 

Let  us  call  this  state  of  a  river  its  regimen,  denoting 
by'  the  w'ord  the  projfer  adjustmenl  of  the  velocity  of 
the  stream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  its  regimen  must  be  the  same  througliont,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  this  which  regulates  its  action  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  same  from  its  head  to  the  sea.  Th  .t  its 


bed  may  have  .stability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
must  be  constant,  notw'th'tandingthe  inequality  of  dis¬ 
charge  through  it.s  different  sections  by  the  brooks 
vvhich  it  receives  in  its  Cviurse,  and  notwithstanding  the 
augmentation  of  its  section  as  it  approaches  the  >ca. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exact  regimen  to 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whcle  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  w  itli  the  w  a- 
teis  of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  same 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This 
wofking  will  begin  to  dig  the  bcxl,  giving  it  as  hltlc 
breadth  as  possible:  for  this  working  consists  chit  fly  in 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  stnams.  wliiih  arne  of 
themsclvc.s  in  every  channel  which  Ins  too  inucli  sl"pe. 
The  bottom  deepens,  and  the  sides  nnifiin  very  ste-'p, 
till  thev  .arc  nmlerniined  and  crumble  tiown  ;  and  Na’ng 
then  diluted  in  the  water,  they  are  cirrici  ,l,.wn  the 
stream  sml  deposited  where  theocc  n  chwks  its  qx-txl. 
The  banks  cniinlilc  down  .anew,  tin  \al'ey  or  h.  l  ow 
forms  :  but  the  section,  always  confiuctl  to  Ks  b  .tto  v 
cauinot  acqniic  a  great  breadth,  o'  d  it  rilaii.'  a  ;.oo<l 
deal  of  the  form  of  the  tr  iprzium  fornurly  mtiui...  eth 
In  this  mmmer  does  the  rcginicn  begin  to  hs  «  t  .bln-istal 

from  /'to  e.  .  •  1. 

\\  i\li  respect  to  the  next  p.art  d  e,  the  d'sc  ■  >  e  cr 

iirodiicc  is  diminished  by  the  want  of  the  '  r.  X  /  .  It 
inusl  t.ike  a  similar  form,  but  its  arei  w  11  Ik-,  ly  '■  ua 
iu  order  lli.at  its  velocity  may  be  e  um  'd  its  •  m 
d.pth  d  l>eing  less  than  iu  di--  ix.^tmu  e  .  -- 

alo.ic  must  I.e  gre.vt.r.  With  ut  tlu---  •ihti... -  wr 

oould  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  whoh  'tw  .  . 
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pf-rmanenev  in  an  uniform  snil  natinally  supposes, 
ittasoning  after  the  same  manner  for  all  the  portions 
c  d,  h  c,  a  b,  s  a,  tve  see  that  the  regimen  will  be  succes¬ 
sively  establishetl  in  them,  and  that  the  slojie  necessary 
for  this  purpose  will  be  greater  as  we  approach  the  river 
liead.  The  vertical  section  or  profile  of  the  course  of 
the  river  s  a  b  c  d  ef  will  therefore  resemble  the  line 
SABCDEF  which  is  sketched  below,  having  its  differ¬ 
ent  parts  variously  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  HF. 

Such  is  the  process  of  nature  to  he  observed  in  every 
river  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorists  ;  and  it  was  this  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  increasing,  or  at  least  this  continued  velo¬ 
city  with  smaller  slope,  as  the  rivers  increased  by  the 
addition  of  their  tributary  streams,  which  caused  Gu- 
gliehnini  to  have  recourse  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener¬ 
gy  of  deep  waters.  We  have  now  seen  in  what  this 
energy  consists.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  sides  and 
bottom  ;  and  we  see  clearly,  that  since  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  stream  does  not  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  surface,  tire  proportion  of  the  retarda¬ 
tions  to  the  ren;airjin^  motion  must  continually  diminish 
as  a  river  increases  by  the  addition  of  new  streams.  If 
therefore  the  slope  were  not  diminished,  the  regimen 
would  be  de.^ti  oyed,and  the  river  woulddig  up  its  clian- 
nel.  We  have  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
■woi  lis  which  have  been  executed  on  the  I’o,  which  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  rich  and  yielding  soil.  Aliout 
the  year  iboO,  the  wate  s  of  the  Pararo,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  freshes  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  Sand  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  t!ie  w  hole 
Trento  di  ^'euezia  from  ilie  coufiuence  to  the  sea. 
This  p-  int  was  clcarlv  ascertained  by  Manfretli  about 
the  172c,  when  the  inh.ibitatits  of  the  valleys  adjace  t 
were  ala-med  by  the  jji  oject  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
r<f  tlie  Kheno,  v  hich  then  ran  thi  ough  the  Ferrarcse. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  .and  the  Po  Grande  centi- 
nucito  d.ec'irtTi  itscitannel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
-advantage  to  the  navigations  ;  and  there  are  several  ex¬ 
tensive  marshes  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  after  having 
l;een  for  ages  under  water  ;  and  it  is  to  be  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  Riieno  is  the  foulest  river  in  its 
freshes  of  ary  in  that  country.  We  insert  this  remark, 
because  it  may  be  of  great  jrractical  luility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preserving  and  even  inqrroving  the 
deplli  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  ralier  appears  improper;  but  it  is  strictly 
conformable  to  a  tine  tlieorj’,  and  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  w  hich  never  fiiils  to  adjust  every  thing  so  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whateverthp  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be¬ 
gins  to  be  settled  at  the  moutlis  of  tlie  rivers,  and  the 
slopes  are  diminished  in  succession  as  werccede  from  the 
CuJiSt.  The  original  slopes  inland  may  have  beer,  much 
greater ;  l>ut  tirey  w  ill  (when  busy  nature  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  work)  be  left  somewhat,  and  only  .so  niuch 
greater,  that  the  velocity  may  be  the  same  notwith¬ 
standing  the  diminution  of  the  section  and  mean  depth. 

Frc.shes  w  ill  disturb  this  methodical  progress  relative 
only  to  the  successive  permanent  additions ;  but  their 
effects  cliiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 
the  d.raiiiution  of  tltc  slope,  by  augmenting  the  velo< 


city  during  their  continuance.  But  when  the  regm'en  Theory, 
of  the  pero.anent  addi'ionsis  onceestablished,  the  freshes 
tend  chiefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deepen¬ 
ing  it ;  for  the  aquatic  plants,  whi  h  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  state  of  the  river,  are 
now  laid  along,  but  not  swept  away,  by  the  freshes, 
and  protect  the  bottom  from  their  attacks  ;  and  the 
stones  ;ind  gravel,  which  must  have  been  left  bare  in  a 
course  of  years,  working  on  the  soil,  will  also  cidlect  in 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  and  even  if  the  floods  should  have  deepened  the 
bottom  some  small  matter,  some  mud  will  be  deposited 
as  the  velocity  of  the  freshes  diminishes,  and  tliis  will 
remain  till  the  next  flood. 

We  have  supposed  thesoil  uniform  through  the  whole 
course  ;  This  seldom  happens ;  therefore  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  insure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  a 
river,  may  be  very  different  in  its  different  parts  and 
in  different  rivers.  We  may  say  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regimen  has  advanced  up  the  stream  in 
any  ri\er,  the  more  slowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  sea. 

There  are  some  general  circumstances  in  the  motion 
of  rivers  which  it  w  ill  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  just 
now,  that  they  may  not  interrupt  our  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  mechanism,  and  their  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themselves  as  corollaries  of  tlie  pro¬ 
positions  which  w'e  sliall  endeavour  to  demonstrate. 

In  a  valley  of  small  width  the  river  always  occupies  tji 
the  low'cst  {'art  of  it  ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  this  is  In  narrow 
seldom  in  the  middle  of  the  valiey,  and  is  nearest  to  that  valleys  li- 
side  on  wliiih  the  slope  from  the  higher  groumis  is  '’ers  adhere 
steepest,  and  this  without  regard  to  tlie  line  of  its  course.  ^'4e„est 
The  river  gi'ncrally  adheres  to  the  steejiest  hills,  wdiether  hills, 
they  a.ivaiice  into  tlie  jdain  or  retire  from  it.  'I'his 
general  feature  may  be  observed,  over  the  whole  glolir. 

Itis  divided  intoeauqtartiiients  by  g  eat  ranges  of  inonn- 
tains  ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  course  not  very  far  from  them,  and  thattiieir  chief 
fetderscome  fiom  tlie  otherside  Inevery  compartment 
there  is  a  swell  of  the  low  country  at  a  distance  fVoiu 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  on  the  summit 
of  this  swell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  sources. 

The  name  va//e^  is  given  with  less  propriety  to  these 
immense  regions,  anil  is  more  applicable  to  tracts  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 

Even  here  we  may  observe  a  resembla  ice.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  channel  below  its  immediate  banks,  these  hanks  are 
frequently  liigher  than  the  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  This  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  Lower  Evypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  are  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 

When  the  calishes  are  opened  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  observed  that  the  districts  most  remote  are  the 
firstcovercd,  and  it  is  several  days  before  the  immediate¬ 
ly'  -adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  blessi.  g.  I'liis  is 
a  consequence  of  that  general  opinion  of  nature  by 
which  the  valleys  are  formed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
I'olls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  every  spot  as  much  as 
it  deposits  :  but  as  soon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
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very  enlargement  ufiis  iecilon  tliuiinislier  tlic  vel  -fity 
of  the  water;  ami  it  may  beohserved  still  running  in 
the  track  of  its  bed  vitri  great  velocity,  w  hile  the  wa¬ 
ters  on  each  side  arc  stagnant  at  a  very  small  distance; 
Therefore  the  water,  un-getting  over  the  banks,  must 
deposit  the  heaviest,  the  firmest,  and  even  the  greatest 
part  of  its  burden,  and  must  become  gradually  clearer 
as  it  approaches  the  hill-.  Thus  a  gentle  slf)pe  is  given 
to  the  valley  in  a  direction  which  is  the  reverse  of  what 
one  would  expect.  It  is,  liowever,  almost  always  the 
case  in  wide  valleys,  especially  if  the  great  river  conies 
through  a  soft  country.  Tlie  hanks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  observed  to  be  deeper  as  they^  approach  the 
river,  and  the  merely  superficial  drains  run  backwards 
from  it. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  enlargement  of 
the  bed  ol'  a  river,  in  its  approach  to  the  sea,  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  w'a'ers.  This  would  be 
the  case  even  if  the  velocity  continued  the  sirae:  and 
therefore,  since  the  velocity  increases,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  water,  which 
we  now  understand  distinctly,  a  still  smaller  bed  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the  sea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea ;  because  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  the  velocity'  of  the  water  is  cbecketl  by'  the  passing 
flood-tides  of  the  ocean.  As  the  whole  waters  must 
still  be  discharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  the 
enlargement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  sand  and 
mud  are  deposited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi¬ 
nished.  It  must  tlverefore  become  wider.  If  this  be 
done  on  a  coast  exposed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  t'de, 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  ocean  across  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  will 
be  the  only  consequence,  anil  it  will  generally  widen 
till  it  wa-hes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hi'ls ;  but  if 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  sea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not 
set  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  sands  must  he  de¬ 
posited  at  the  sides  of  the  opening,  and  become  ad  ii- 
tions  to  the  shore,  lengthening  tlie  mouth  of  the  clian- 
nek  In  this  sheltered  situation,  every  trivial  circum¬ 
stance  will  cause  tlie  river  to  w'ork  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  clianiiel  there. 
This  keeps  the  mud  suspended  in  such  parts  of  the 
channel,  and  it  is  not  deposited  till  the  stream  has  .shot 
farther  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  those  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increases  the 
velocity  in  them,  and  thus  still  farther  jirotracts  the  de¬ 
position.  Rivers  so  situated  will  not  only  lengthen  their 
channels,  but  w  ill  divide  them,  and  produce  islands  at 
their  mouths,  A  bush,  a  tree  tom  up  by  the  roots  by 
a  mouiitain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  stream,  will 
thus  inevitably  produce  an  island  ;  and  rivers  in  which 
this  is  common  will  he  continuaUy  shifting  their  iiiouth«. 
The  Mississippi  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
It  has  a  long  course  through  a  rich  soil,  and  disem¬ 
bogues  itself  into  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  jilaie  where 
there  is  no  passing  tide,  as  may  be  seen  by  compsi  ing  the 
hours  of  high  water  in  different  pl.aces.  No  river  that 
we  know  cnrrie.s  down  its  stream  'iich  nuinbei's  of  root- 
cd-up  trees  ;  they  freqtrcntly  iim  rrupt  the  wivigation, 
and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night-time.  1  his 
river  is  so  b*'set  with  Iknls  aiiil  'shifting  sands  nt  its 
inoutli,  that  the  most  experiem  J  pilots  arc  puar.lcd; 
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and  it  has  protriideil  its  di  innel  above  50  mites  in  the  Tifon 
short  period  tliat  we  have  know  n  it.  'I'he  discharge  of 
the  Danube  is  very  similar  :  so  is  that  of  the  Nile  ;  for 
it  is  discharged  into  a  still  corner  ofthe  Mediterranean. 

It  may  now  be  said  to  have  acquired  considerable  per¬ 
manency;  butniucli  of  this  is  owing  to  human  indjstrv, 
whidi  strips  it  as  much  as  possible  of  its  subsideable 
matter.  The  Ganges  too  is  in  a  situation  pretty  similar, 
and  exhibits  similar  phenomena.  The  .Maragnon  might 
be  noticed  as  an  exception  ;  but  it  is  not  an  exception. 

It  has  flowed  very  far  in  a  level  bed,  a-  il  its  watere 
come  pretty  clear  to  Para ;  but  beside-,  there  is  a  strong 
transverse  tide,  or  ratlier  current,  at  its  mouth,  setting 
to  the  south-east  both  during  flofxl  and  efib.  'I  he 
mouth  of  the  Po  is  perliaps  the  most  remarkable  of  a-iy 
on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  and  exhibits  appearances 
extremely  singular.  Its  discharge  is  into  a  sequestered 
corner  of  the  Adriatic.  Though  there  be  a  more  re- 
markable  tide  in  this  gulf  than  in  any  part  of  tlx-  .Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  is  still  but  trifling,  and  it  eilhcT  sets  direct¬ 
ly  in  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  retires  straiglit 
away  from  it.  The  river  has  many  mouths,  and  the’/ 
shift  prodigiously.  There  has  been  a  gener.il  increase  of 
the  land  very  remarkable.  The  marshes  where  Veiiicx* 
now  stands  w  ere,  in  the  Augustan  age,  everywhere  pe¬ 
netrable  by  the  fishing  boats,  ami  in  the  .Otii  century 
could  only  bear  a  few  miserable  huts;  uow'  they  an 
covered  with  crowds  of  stately  buildings.  Ravenna,  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  sonthermost  mouth  of  the  Po.  w  a-,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  swamp,  and  the 
road  to  it  was  along  the  top  of  an  artificial  mound, 
made  by  Augustus  atan  immense  expence.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fine  city,  containing  extensive  dock',  arsenals, 
and  other ni;i<sy  buildings,  beingthe  great  military  port 
ofthe  empire,  where  Augustus  laid  up  hisgre;it  .-hip' 
of  w'ar.  In  the  Gotliic  times  it  became  almost  the  ca- 
]»ital  of  the  We.-terii  empire,  and  was  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  of  luxury.  It  must,  therefore,  be  suppo¬ 
sed  to  have  every  accommodation  of  opulence,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  of  its  having  paved  streets,  wharfs,  Ac. ; 
so  that  its  wealthy  iiihahitants  were  at  least  walking 
dryfooted  from  house  to  house.  Rut  now  it  is  nu  Ita¬ 
lian  mile  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  vineyard- 
and  cultivatetl fields,  and  is  acce-sible  in  eierydin  ction 
All  this  must  have  been  formed  by  dejwi-itious  from  the 
Po,  flowing  through  Lombardy  loided  wriili  the  spoil.^ 
of  tlie  Alps,  which  were  here  arrested  by  the  reeds  and 
bulrushes  of  the  marsh.  Thew  things  art  in  comninu 
course ;  but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  jiave- 
meiits  of  the  ancient  city,  and  these  pavement-  are  all 
on  one  exact  level,  and  they  are  eight  j\et  bclvtv  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  This  cjiinoi  be  a-erit  e^l 
to  the  subsiding  of  the  ancient  c  U.  This  would  be 
irregular,  and  greatest  among  the  heas’v buddings.  The 
tomb  of  Thcoiloric  remain-,  and  the  p-ivement  round  it 
is  on  a  level  w  i'.h  all  the  other-.  1  he  low  cr  s'ory  is  al¬ 
ways  full  of  water  ;  ao  is  the  lower  -tory  ot  tlie  cathv- 
ilral  to  the  depth  ofthrt  e  feet.  The  ornament  of  IxXh 
these  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  ihi’y  were 
formerly  dry;  and  sucli  a  building  a-  the  cathnlrai 
Couhl  not  sink  w  ithout  crumbling  iirto  pieer’i. 

It  is  by  no  nieana  easy  to  account  f.T  all  this.  The 
depositions  of  the  Po  and  other  rivers  roust  rah.  the 
ground  ;  and  )  et  the  ri%  era  roust  still  flow  over  all  Mr 
roust  colicludc  that  tjie  surface  of  tbc  Adriatic  i»  by  no 
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means  level,  and  that  It  slopes  like  a  river  from  the  La¬ 
goon  of  Venice  to  the  eastward.  In  all  probability  it 
even  slopes  considerably  outwards  from  the  «hore.  This 
will  not  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as 
will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  shores  of 
this  golf  exhibit  most  uncommon  appearances. 

The  last  general  observation  whicli  we  shall  make  in 
this  place  is,  that  the  surface  of  a  river  is  not  flat,  con¬ 
sidered  athwart  the  stream,  but  convex  :  this  is  owing 
to  its  motion.  Suppose  a  canal  of  stagnant  water  ;  its 
surface  would  be  a  perfect  level.  But  suppose  it  possi¬ 
ble  by  any  means  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  they  must  drag  along 
with  them  the  waters  immediately  contiguous.  These 
w'ih  moveless  swiftly,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  witliout  them ;  and  thus  the  water  at  the  sides 
being  abstracted,  the  depth  must  be  less,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  surface  must  be  convex  across.  The  fact  in  a  run¬ 
ning  stream  is  similar  to  this  ;  the  side  waters  are  with¬ 
held  by  the  sides,  and  every  filament  is  moving  more 
slowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  but  faster  than  the  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
side.  This  alone  must  produce  a  convexity  of  surface. 
But  besides  this,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  pressure  of 
a  running  stream  is  diminished  by  its  motion,  and  the 
diminution  is  proportinal  to  the  height  which  would 
produce  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  gliding  past  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  mu'-t  in  all  cases  be 
very  small.  Few  rivers  have  the  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  per  second,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  W.  Biiffbn  says, 
that  he  has  observed  on  the  river  Aveiron  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods;  but  we  suspect 
some  error  in  the  observation. 


§  4.  Of  the  Windings  of  Rivers. 

■Winilini?  Rivers  are  seldom  straight  In  their  course.  Formed 
course  oV  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 

rivers,  how  change  of  circumstance.  They  wind  around  w  hat  they 
formed.  cannot  get  over,  and  work  their  w  ay  to  citlicr  side  ac- 
cf>rding  as  the  resistance  of  the  opposite  bank  makes  a 
straight  course  more  difficult;  and  tliisseemingly  fortui¬ 
tous  ramblingdistributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
surface  of  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberless  rills  and  rivulets 
which  collect  the  waters  of  our  springs  and  the  super¬ 
fluities  of  our  showers,  and  to  comfoit  our  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  society 
can  derive  from  their  presence.  In  their  feeble  begin¬ 
nings  the  smallest  inequality  of  slope  or  consistency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  aside  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  toour  herds  and  ferti¬ 
lity  to  our  soil.  The  more  we  follow  natime  into  the 
minutiae  of  her  operations,  the  more  must  we  admire  the 
inexhaustible  fertilityof  lier  resources,  and  the  simplici¬ 
ty  of  themeans  by  which  she  produces  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  beneficial  effects.  By  thus  twisting  tlie  course 
of  our  rivers  into  f  0,000  shapes,  she  keeps  them  long 
amidst  our  fields,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  declivity 
of  the  surface,  w  hich  would  otherwisetumble  them  with 
great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with  the  best  and 
ricliest  of  our  soil.  Without  this,  the  showers  of  heaven 
would  have  little  influence  in  supplying  the  waste  (Tin- 
cessant  evaporation.  But  as  things  are,  the  rains  are 
iiept  slowly  trickling  along  tlie  sloping  sides  of  our  hills 


and  steeps,  winding  round  every  clod,  nay  every  plant, 
which  lengthens  their  course,  diminishes  their  slope, 
checks  their  speed,  and  thus  prevents  them  from  quick¬ 
ly  brushing  off  from  every  part  or  the  surface ‘.he  light¬ 
est  and  best  of  the  soil.  The  fattest  of  our  holm  lands 
would  be  too  steep,  and  the  rivers  would  shoot  along 
through  our  finest  meadows,  hurrying  every  thing  away 
with  them,  and  would  beunfit  for  the  purposes  of  inland 
conveyance,  if  the  inequalities  of  soil  did  not  make  them 
change  this  headlongcourseforthe  more  beautiful  mean¬ 
ders  which  we  observe  in  the  course  of  the  small  rivers 
winding  through  our  meailows.  Those  rivers  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  straightest  in  their  course  which  are  the  most 
rapid,  and  which  roll  along  the  greatest  bodies  of  water; 
such  are  the  Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  smaller 
rivers  continue  more  devious  in  their  proitress,  till  they 
appri)ach  the  sea,  and  have  gathered  strength  from  all 
their  tributary  streams. 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  directs 
even  the  rambling  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  to 
understand  the  relation  between  the  force  of  a  river  and 
the  resistance  which  the  soil  opposes  to  those  deviations 
from  a  rectilineal  course  ;  for  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  general  procedureof  nature  may  be  inconsistent 
with  our  local  purposes.  Man  was  set  down  on  this 
globe,  and  the  task  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  enjoyment  seems  to  be  to 
struggle  with  the  elements.  Fie  milst  not  find  things 
to  his  mind,  but  he  must  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 
Yet  even  this  seeming  anomaly  is  one  of  nature's  most 
beneficent  laws  ;  and  his  exertions  must  still  be  imule 
in  conformity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mechanical  nature  :  and  when  we  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  course  of  rivers,  we  must 
be  c<areful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwise 
■we  shall  be  sooner  or  later  punished  for  their  infrac¬ 
tion.  Things  will  be  brought  back  to  their  former 
state,  if  our  operations  are  inconsistent  with  that  equi¬ 
librium  which  is  constantly  aimed  at,  or  some  new  state 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  soon  induced. 
If  a  well  regulated  river  has  been  improperly  deepen¬ 
ed  in  some  place,  to  answer  some  particular  purpose 
of  our  ow  n,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  improperly  aug¬ 
mented,  we  shall  soon  sec  a  deposition  of  mud  or  sand 
choke  up  our  fancied  improvements  ;  because,  as  vve 
have  enlarged  the  section  without  increasing  the  slope 
or  tlie  supply,  the  velocity  must  diminish,  and  floating 
matters  must  be  deposited. 

It  is  true,  we  frequently  see  permanent  channels 
where  tlie  Ibrms  are  extremely  different  from  that 
which  the  waters  would  dig  for  themselves  in  an  uni¬ 
form  soil,  and  wliieli  approaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  described  formerly.  Wesee  agreater  breadth 
fre(]uently  cempen.sate  for  a  want  of  depth ;  but  all  such 
deviations  are  a  sort  of  constraint,  or  rather  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  inequality  of  soil.  S'ach  irregular  forms  are 
tJie  works  of  nature  ;  and  if  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  sides,  consisting  cf  the  coarsest  of  the 
sand  and  of  gravel ;  and  therefore  the  necessary  section 
can  be  <  blained  only  by  increasing  the  width  W'e 
are  accustamed  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances 
whicli  prognosticate  mischief,  and  we  interpret  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  same  way,  and 
irequtiitiy  form  very  false  judgments.  When  we  see 
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one  b-mk  low  and  flat,  and  tne  other  liigh  and  ab¬ 
rupt,  we  suppose  that  the  waters  are  pa-rsing  along 
the  first  ill  jieace,  and  with  a  gentle  stream,  but  that 
they  arc  rapid  on  the  other  .side,  and  are  tearing  away 
the  bank  ;  but  it  is  just  the  contrary.  The  bed  be¬ 
ing  permanent,  thing.s  are  in  equilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  of  a  form  just  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  soil  on  both  sides  be  uniform,  tlie  stream  is  most 
rapid  on  that  side  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  withstand  the  action  of 
the  stream ;  and  it  has  been  worn  away  till  its  flatness 
compensates  for  the  greater  force  of  the  stream.  The 
stream  on  the  other  side  must  be  more  gentle,  otherwise 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  short,  in  ast.ito 
of  jiermanency,  the  velocity  of  the  stieiuu  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  just  suited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  before  the  river  lias  acquii-ed  its  proper  regi¬ 
men. 

A  careful  consideration  therefore  of  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  rivers  which  havesettled  their  regimen,  is  of  use 
for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions,  and 
directing  us  to  the  most  efiectual  methods  of  regulating 
their  course. 

\\  e  have  already  said  that  peiqiendicular  brims  are 
inconsistent  with  stability.  A  semicircular  section  is 
tlie  form  which  would  produce  the  quicke>t  train  of  a 
river  w  liose  expence  and  slope  are  given  ;  but  the  banks 
at  B  and  D  (fig.  16.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
hot  tom,  where  their  liorizontal  surface  would  secure  tliem 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
G  c  F,  of  equal  section,  but  greater  width,  and  witli 
brims  less  shelving.  The  propoition  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  c  may  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C  ;  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  less 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  F.,  being  somewhat  between 
those  at  F  and  c,  must  be  less  than  it  was  in  any  inter¬ 
mediate  point  of  the  semiciicular  bed.  'I'he  velocities 
will  therefore  decrease  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  steepness  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  same  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  border 
G  c  F,  these  two  circumstance.s  will  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  necessary  equilibrium  is  established. 

The  same" thing  must  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
slope  of  the  brims  may  be  exact,  and  w  ill  be  retained  ; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  any  where  below,  w  here 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  sides  wid  he  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumble  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  section  by  increasing  its  width. 
In  short,  no  border  made  up  of  straight  lines  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will  take 
place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  semicircular  form. 
Ai.d  w  e  accovdin'fly  see,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
section  has  a  curvibnea*  bi.rder  with  the  slope  increasing 
gradually  from  the  liottoni  ti)  the  brim. 

'  These  observations  will  enable  us  to  understand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  surface  or  of  te¬ 
nacity  obliges  the  current  to  change  its  direction,  anel 
the  river  terms  an  elliow. 

Supposing  always  that  the  disch-arge  coiitii  ucs  the 
same,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  jircserved  or 
restored,  the  following  conditions  arc  necessary  for  a 
permanent  regimen. 

1.  The  depth  of  water  must  be  greater  in  the  elbow 
than  anywhere  else. 


2.  The  main  slream,  .after  lia\  iug  Mruck  Uie  coiir.ui 
bank,  mu.st  be  reflected  in  an  cipial  angle,  and  must  then 
be  in  tlie  direction  of  the  next  reach  of  the  ri\  cr. 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  soil. 

4.  There  must  be  in  the  elbow  an  increa.se  of  slope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  resist¬ 
ance  occasioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  I'easonableness,  at  least,  of  the.se  conditions  w  ill 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

1.  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing  Itcuon*- 
this  change  of  direction  in  a  channel  wliich  by  siqqRwi.  ct’ 
tion  diminishes  the  current.  Thediminution  arising  from 

any  cause  wdiicli  can  be  comparetl  with  friction  must  be 
greater  wlien  the  stream  is  directed  against  one  of  the 
banks.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  state  the  jinqKirtion, 
and  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time  to  atteinjit  it, 
but  it  is  sufficient  that  we  be  convinced  that  the  retarda¬ 
tion  is  greater  in  this  case.  We  sec  no  cau.se  to  iiicrea.v 
the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  it  is  diminished.  But  we  are  supjKising 
that  the  discharge  continues  the  .same  ;  the  section  must 
therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  increa.se  its  transverse 
dimensions.  Tlic  only  que.stion  is,  In  what  manner  it 
does  tliis,  and  w  hat  change  of  form  does  it  affect,  and 
Avhat  form  is  competent  to  the  fiiud  equilibrium  and  the 
consequent  pennanency  of  the  bed  ?  Mere  there  is  nnicb 
room  for  conjecture.  Mr  Buat  rca.sons  as  follows.  If 
we  sujiposc  that  the  points  B  and  C  (fig.  1 7-)  continue  I'ig.  17. 
on  a  level,  and  that  the  points  H  and  I  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  reach  are  .also  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable 
consequence  that  the  sloj>c  along  CM  I  must  lie  greater 
than  along  BEH,  because  the  depre.ssion  of  H  below  B 
is  equal  to  that  of  I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than 
CMl.  I  Jicreforc  the  velocity  along  the  convix  bank 
C*MI  must  be  greater  than  along  BEH.  There  may 
even  be  a  stagnation  and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  concave  bank.  Therefore,  if  tlie  form  of 
the  section  were  the  same  as  iij)  the  '•treani,  the  >idc> 
could  not  stand  on  the  convex  lnuik.  W  heii  tlu  rel.ire 
the  section  has  attained  hpenn.'incnt  form, and  the  hanks 
are  again  in  equilibrio  with  the  action  of  the  current,  tlir 
convex  bank  must  be  much  flatter  than  tlw'  concave.  If 
the  w  ater  is  really  still  on  the  concave  bank,  that  Usnk 
will  be  absolutely  perpendicular;  n.ay,  may  ovciliang. — 
Accordingly, this.state  of  things  is  matter  of  ilaily  obser¬ 
vation,  and  ju.stifics  our  reasoning,  and  entitles  us  tosay, 
that  this  i.s  tiie  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  tlio  fila¬ 
ments  which  we  cannot  distinctly  observe.  'Hk-  vv.vter 
moves  most  rapidly  along  the  convex  hank,  and  th- 
thread  of  the  stream  is  nearest  to  this  side.  Ite.-usoiiing 
in  this  way  the  section,  wliich  we  may  suppose-  to  have 
bi*en  originally  of  the  form  M  b  a  E,  (fig.  J8.)  asMinu-s  i-. 
tlie  shape  MBAE. 

2.  Without  presuming  to  know  the  ineohanisin  of  the 

internal  motioiisof  lluiil.s,  vveknowtlint  -iijuTficiul  w.-ives 
arereflecled  precisely  as  it  tliey  w  crcelasliclaaiies.  making 
the  angles  of  inciilciui-  and  retht'tioii  V-qual.  In  a*  far 
thereforens  the  sujHTficial  w  avciscomvnHsI  iiitileofH  ra¬ 
tion,  Mr  Bunt’s  .second  |M>\ition  is  just.  The  ]»env  iiH-nry 
of  the  next  rc.acli  re<|Uircs  th.at  it-  axis  •h.ail  l>e  in  ifie 
dircftion  of  the  lim-  El*  which  maken  the  ancic  HIP 
=  EEN.  If  the  next  n-ach  has  the  I  Q,  Mb. 

the  w.ave  n*flcctetl  in  the  line  I-  >  w  ill  w  ork  on  the  Isu  k 
at  ii,  and  will  be  rcflectcil  in  tlie  line  >1,  niul  work 
K  2 
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again  on  tire  opposite  bank  at  T.  We  know  that  the 
effect  of  the  superficial  motion  is  great,  and  that  it  is 
the  principal  agent  in  destroying  the  banks  of  canals. 
So  far  therefore  Mr  Buat  is  right.  We  cannot  say 
with  atiy  precision  or  confidence  how  the  actions  of  the 
nnder  filaments  are  modified  ;  but  we  know  no  reason 
for  not  extending  to  the  under  filaments  what  appears  so 
probable  \vith  respect  to  the  surface  water. 

3.  The  third  position  is  no  less  evident.  We  do  not 
know  the  mode  of  action  of  the  water  on  the  bank  ;  but 
our  general  notions  on  this  subject,  confirmed  by  common 
experience,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliquely  a  stream  of 
water  beats  on  any  bank,. the  less  it  tends  to  undermine 
it  or  wash  it  away.  A  stiff  and  cohesive  soil  therefore 
will  suffer  no  more  from  being  almost  perpendicidarly 
buffeted  by  a  stream  than  a  friable  sand  would  suffer 
from  water  gliding  along  its  face.  Mr  Buat  thinks, 
from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is  not  sensibly  affect¬ 
ed  till  the  angle  FEB  is  about  36  degrees. 

4,  Since  there  are  causes  of  retardation,  and  we  still 
suppose  that  the  discharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminished  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  section,is  again  restored,  we  must  grant  that  there 
is  provided,  in  the  mechanism  of  these  motions,  an  acce¬ 
lerating  force  adequate  to  this  effect.  There  can  be  no 
accelerating  force  in  an  open  stream  but  the  superficial 
slope.  In  the  present  case  it  is  undoubtedly  so ;  because 
by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom  where  there  is  an  elbow 
in  the  stream,  we  have  of  necessity  a  counter  slope.  Now, 
.'iil  this  head  of  water,  which  must  produce  the  augmen- 
bition  of  velocity  in  that  part  of  the  stream  which  ran¬ 
ges  round  the  convex  hank,  will  arise  from  the  check 
which  the  waters  gets  from  the  concave  bank.  This  oc¬ 
casions  a  gorge  or  swell  up  the  stream,  etdarges  a  little 
the  section  at  BVC  ;  and  this,  hy  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
form  motion,  will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the 
channel,  and  put  every  thing  again  into  its  train  as  soon 
as  the  water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the 
bottom  of  this  bason  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  de¬ 
fends  the  bottom  by  this  very  circumstance. 

Such  are  the  notions  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
this  part  of  the  mechanism  of  running  waters.  We 
cannot  say  that  they  are  very  satisfactory,  and  they  are 
very  opposite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertiiincd  on 
the  subject.  Most  persons  think  that  the  motion  is  most 
rapid  and  turbulent  on  the  side  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  opposite  bank 
is  flat,  because  it  has  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  respect  to  this  general  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  these  persons  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  when  a 
stream  is  turned  into  a  crooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  first  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  action.  But  Mr 
Buat’s  aim  is  to  investigate  the  circumstances  which  ob¬ 
tain  in  the  case  of  a  regimen  ;  and  in  this  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  facts,  though  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  these  facts  may  he  erroneous.  And  as 
this  is  the  only  useful  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject, 
it  ought  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to 
procure  stability  to  the  bcil  of  a  river,,  without  the  ex¬ 
pensive  helps  of  masonry,  &c.  If  we  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  permanency  hy  deepening  on  the  inside  of  the  el¬ 
bow,  our  bank  will  undoubtedly  crumble  clown,  dimi¬ 
nish  the  passage,  and  occasion  a  more  violent  action  on 
the  hollow  bank.  The  most  effectual  mean  of  security 
is  to  enlarge  the  section  ;  and  il’  we  do  this  on  the  in- 
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side  bank,  we  must  do  it  by'  wideuing  the  stream  very  Theory, 
much,  that  w'e  may  give  a  very  sloping  bank.  Our  at- 
tention  is  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  way,  and  with  a  view  to  stop  the  ravages  of  ' 
the  stream.  Things  are  not  now  in  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nency,  but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.  This  may  not  suit  otcr  purpose,  and  we  must 
thwart  her.  The  phenomena  which  we  then  observe 
are  frequently  very  unlike  to  those  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraphs.  We  see  a  violent  tumbling  motion 
in  the  stream  tow'ards  the  hollow  bank.  We  see  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  tliat  side,  and  the 
point  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.  This  regorging 
of  the  water  extends  to  some  distance,  and  is  of  itself 
a  cause  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  stagnant  water,  to  force  the  stream  through  tiie  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.  This  is  clearly  the  case 
when  the  velocity  is  excessive,  and  the  hollow  bank 
able  to  abide  the  shock.  In  this  situation  the  water 
thus  heaped  up  escapes  where  it  best  can ;  and  as  the 
w'ater  obstructed  by  an  obstacle  put  in  its  way,  escapes 
by  the  side«,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increased,  so  here 
the  water  gorged  up  against  the  hollow  bank  swells  over 
towards  the  opposite  side,  and  passes  I’ound  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increased  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
the  adjustment  between  the  velocity  and  con  equent  ac¬ 
cumulation,  and  the  breadth  of  the  stream  and  the  angle 
of  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  velocity  shall 
reach  the  convex  bank  ;  and  we  sometimes  see  the  mo¬ 
tion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  depositions 
of  mud  and  sand  are  made  tliere.  The  wliole  pheno¬ 
mena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  described  in 
general  terms,  even  in  the  case  of  |)erfect  regimen ;  for 
this  regimen  is  relative  to  the  consistence  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  ;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  the  motions  may  be 
most  violent  in  every  quarter.  But  the  preceding  ob¬ 
servations  are  of  importance,  l»ecause  they  relate  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cases  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mr  Buat’s  second  position,  tliat 
tlie  proper  form  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth  of 
the  stream  as  well  as  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  and 
tliat  every  angle  of  elbow  will  require  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  width  of  the  river  and  the  radius  of 
the  sweep.  Mr  Buat  gives  rules  and  formulas  for  all 
these  jHirposes,  and  shows  that  in  one  sweep  there  may 
lie  more  than  one  reflection  or  rebound.  It  is  needless 
to  enlarge  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  discussion. 

It  is  with  tlie  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall 
be  no  rebounds  which  shall  direct  the  stream  against 
the  sides,  but  preserve  it  always  in  the  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  consequence,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  are  to  be  secured  by  masoniy  or  piling ;  for 
we  have  seen  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  section,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  chan¬ 
nel  on  that  side  where  the  rebound  is  made.  This  tends 
to  undermine  our  defences,  and  obh’ges  us  to  give  them 
deeper  and  more  solid  foundations  in  such  places.  But 
any  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  scale  and  com¬ 
passes  will  form  to  himself  rules  of  practice  equally  sure 
and  more  expeditious  tlian  Mr  de  Buat’s  formula?.  jqj 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  what  is  more  to  our  pur-  Resistanoe 
pose,  the  consideration  of  the  resistance  caused  by  an  caused  by 
elbow,  and  the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable  cll>ow. 
of  overcoming  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of 
the  saluktry  conseq^uences  arising  from  the  rambling  coming'it. 

course 
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Theoij.  cnunc  of  rivers,  inasmuch  as  it  more  effectually  sjjrends 
them  over  the  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  less  benefi¬ 
cial  by  diminishing  their  velocity.  This  it  docs  both 
by  lengthening  their  course,  which  diminishes  the  de¬ 
clivity,  and  by  the  very  resisUnce  which  they  meet  with 
at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
«ur  rivers,  v,  hen  they  no  longer  shoot  their  way  from 
precipice  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  sand,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  their  clear  waters,  purified  during 
their  gentler  course,  and  offer  themselves  for  all  the 
purposes  of  pasturage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  winds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  more  is  the  resistance  of  its  bed  multiplied;  the  more 
obstacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  the  more  moderate  is  its  velocity ;  and  instead  of 
tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  digging  for 
itself  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it  sweeps  rocks  and 
rooted-up  trees,  it  flows  with  majestic  pace  even  with 
the  surface  of  our  cultivated  grounds,  which  it  embel¬ 
lishes  and  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  safety  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  force  necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  arising 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  ;  an<l  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  this  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  given  for  adopting  this  measure  of  the  general  Iie- 
siSTANCE  of  Fluids.  It  cannot,  however,  claim  a  greater 
-  confidence  here  than  in  that  application ;  and  it  has  been 
.shown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita¬ 
tions  it  must  be  received.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  simple  ratio  of  the  sines,  and 
shall  abide  by  the  duplicate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,  because 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex¬ 
actly  observed  in  tubes  in  inclinations  not  exceeding 
40® ;  w'hereas  it  is  in  these  small  angles  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  general  resistance  of  fluids  is  most  in  fault. 
But  the  correction  is  very  simple,  if  this  value  shall  be 
found  erroneous.  There  can  be  littledoubt  that  theforce 
necessary  for  overcoming  the  resistance  will  increase  as 
the  number  of  rebounds. — Therefore  we  may  express  the 

V*o 

resistance,  in  general,  by  the  formula  r  = — ^ 

r  is  the  resistance,  V'  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream, 

^  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  «  the  number  of 
^qual  rebounds  (that  is,  having  equal  angles  of  inci¬ 
dence),  and  m  is  a  munbcr  to  be  determined  by  expe¬ 
riment.  Mr  de  Buat  made  many  experiments  on  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none 
of  which  difl'ered  from  the  result  of  the  above  formu¬ 
la  above  one  part  in  twelve ;  and  he  concludes,  that 

V''  .V* 

the  resistance  to  one  bend  may  be  estimated  at  — '■ — 

^  3000 

The  e:|jperiment  was  in  this  form  :  A  pipe  of  one  inch 
diameter,  and  lO  feet  long,  was  formed  with  lO  re¬ 
bounds  of  36®  each.  A  head  of  water  was  ajqdied 
to  it,  which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  six  feet  per  se¬ 
cond.  Another  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  and  IcngtJi, 
but  without  any  bendings,  was  subjected  to  a  jircssure 
of  a  head  of  water,  which  w;is  increased  till  the  velo¬ 
city  of  efflux  w.'is  also  six  feet  per  .second.  The  addi¬ 
tional  head  of  water  was  inches.  Anotlier  of  the 
same  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  24®  34, 
and  running  85  inches  jH*r  second,  was  compared  with 
a  straight  pipe  having  the  same  velocity,  and  thedifler-. 


ence  of  the  heads  of  water  \vas  of  an  inch.  A 
computation  from' these  two  experiments  will  give  the 

.  '  \i 

above  result,  or  rn  English  measure,  r  ■=.  - \erv 

31*.  )U  ^ 


nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  measure  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform  diameter 
even  in  the  bends:  whereas  in  a  river  properly  formed, 
where  the  regimen  is  exact,  the  capacity  of  the  section 
of  the  bend  is  increased. 

I'he  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and 
to  open  streams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  legitimate  and 
safe.  I.et  AB  (fig.  Ip.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the 
reservoir  ABIK,  and  BC  the  horizontal  length  of  a 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un¬ 
equal,  but  all  regular,  that  is,  constructed  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.  The  whole  Iiead  of 
W’ater  should  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  which  perform,  three  different  offices.— 
V- 

One  portion,  AD=^— ,  impels  the  water  into  the  tn- 


try  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  resistances  arising  from  the  mere  length  of  the  })ipc 
expanded  into  a  straight  line;  and  the  third  portion  I)F. 
serves  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  bends.  If, 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  BC,  and,  ta¬ 
king  the  pipe  BC  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  DM,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  so  that  1)H  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  .same  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.  X.  B.  For  greater  simplicity  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  suppose  that  when  the  pipe  w  s  inserted 
at  B,  its  bends' lay  all  in  a  horizontal  pl.ane,  and  that 
when  it  is  insertetl  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  beii  Is 
lie  slopes  only  in  the  direction  DII,  and  is  j>erpiiulicu- 
bir  to  the  plane  cff  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  have  the  same  velocity  in  the  j>ijies  BC  and 
DH,  and  the  resistances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  j)ipe  DII  towards  L  to  any  distance,  n-- 
pcating  continually  the  same  bendings  in  a  series  of 
lengths,  each  ecjual  to  DH,  the  motion  w  ill  be  conti¬ 
nued  witli  the  velocity  corresponding  to  the  ))rc»'>urc  of 
the  column  AD ;  because  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  equal  to  DH,  by  a  quant. ty 
preci.sely  sufficient  for  overcoming  all  the  ro'istanci  s  in 
that  length  ;  and  tlie  true  .“lope  in  these  cases  is  HI, -f 
ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  Btl 
or  DII. 

The  analogy  which  we  were  en.ablcd  to  establish  be¬ 
tween  the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  ot'pij>es  and  of 
open  stre.'uns,  intitles  us  now  to  s.iy,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  w  hich  arc  regularly  rein-ate*!  at  ciju  al  in¬ 
tervals,  its  slope  is  compounded  of  Uie  sIojk*  which  i- 
nccessary  for  overcoming  the  rcsistantx'  ol  a  "ilr.iight 
channel  of  its  whole  expandctl  length,  .sgret-.iblv  to 
the  formula  for  unifonn  motion,  ;uiil  ol  the  =,lo}>«'  whi»k 
is  necessary  for  overcoming  the  rc-istanw  arising  lioin 
its  bending  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  r\]mii<I(xl 
course  of  6000  fathoms,  has  10  elbows,  e.i-^ii  nl  vihich 
has  .3u®  of  rebound  ;  aiul  let  its  innvn  vehK'ily  I**’  tO 
inches  in  a  second.  It  we  should  Icam  it',  who'*"  .lojf 
in  this  6000  fathoms,  we  must  first  find  (In  the  fnnmiU 
of  uniform  motion)  tl»e  slojie  .»  which  will  prculucc  tlie 
velocity  of  20  uicl’.t*  in  a  straight  river  of  Uii»  Inigtli, 
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section,  and  mean  depth.  Suppose  this  to  be 
or  20  inches  in  this  whole  length.  We  must  then  find 
V-  Sin2\ 

(by  the  formula  )  the  slope  necessary  for  over¬ 

coming  the  resistance  of  10  rebounds  of  30'’  each.  This 


^  Part  I. 

we  shall  find  to  be  6|  inches  In  the  6000  fathom?.  Theory. 

J  herefore  the  river  must  have  a  slope  of  26S  inches  in  V— y'W 
6000  fathoms,  or  and  this  slope  will  produce 

the  same  velocity  which  20  inches,  or  would  do 

in  a  straight  running  river  of  the  same  length. 


Part  11.  PKACTICAL  INFEKENCES. 
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HAVING  thus  established  a  theory  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  hydraulics,  which  may  be  confided  in 
as  a  just  representation  of  nature’s  procedure,  we  shall 
apply  it  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  resuTs  of  every 
thing  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  so  as  to  suit  our 
particular  views.  Trusting  to  the  detail  which  we 
have  given  of  the  connecting  principles,  and  the  chief 
circumstances  which  co-operate  in  producing  the  osten¬ 
sible  eff  ect ;  and  supposing  that  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  interested  in  this  sul  ject  will  not  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  make  the  .ajiphcations  in  the  same  derail ;  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  out  the 
steps  of  the  process,  and  showing  their  foundation  in  the 
theory  itselt :  and  Irequcntli',  in  place  of  the  direc  t  ana¬ 
lysis  which  the  theo.  y  enab'es  us  to  employ  for  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problems,  we  shall  recommend  a  jirocess  of 
approximation  by  trial  and  correction,  sufficiently  accu¬ 
rate,  and  more  within  the  reach  of  practical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  consider  in  order  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  effects  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  cf  a  river,  and  the  most  effectual  methods 
of  preventing  or  removing  inurulations. 

2.  The  effects  of  w  eirs,  bars,  sluices,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  raising  the  surface  of  a  river  ;  and  the 
siiniiar  effects  of  bridges,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
contracts  the  section  of  the  stream. 

3.  'llie  nature  of  canals;  how  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  respect  of  origin,  discharge,  and  regimen,  and  what 
conditions  arc  necessary  for  iheic  most  perfect  construc¬ 
tion. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  stream.  The  principles  of 
their  construction,  so  that  they  may  suit  their  intended 
purposes,  and  the  change  which  they  produce  on  the 
main  stream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva¬ 
tion. 
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Of  the  rjfccls  of  Permanent  Additions  to  the  JVaters  of 
a  River. 

From  what  has  been  ^aid  already,  it  appears  that  to 
every  kind  of  ^oil  or  bed  there  corresponds  a  certain  ve¬ 
locity  of  current,  too  small  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it  up, 
anti  too  great  to  allow  the  deposition  of  the  materials 
which  it  is  carrying  along.  Supposing  this  known  for 
any  particular  situation,  and  the  quantity  of  w-ater  v/hith 
the  channel  must  of  necessity  discharge,  we  may  wish  to 
learn'  the  smallest  slope  which  must  be  given  to  this 
stream,  that  tiie  waters  may  run  with  the  required  ve¬ 
locity.  This  suggests, 

Frob.  1.  Given  the  discharge  D  of  a  river,  and  V  its 


velocity  of  regimen  :  required  the  smallest  slope  s,  and 
the  dimensions  of  its  bed  ? 

Since  the  slope  must  he  the  smallest  po-siMe,  the  bed 
must  have  the  form  which  will  give  the  greatest  mean 
depth  d,  and  should  therefore  be  "the  trapezium  fonnerly 
dC'Cribed ;  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  same  w’ith 
those  of  a  rectangle  whose  breadth  is  twice  its  height 

L  These  circumstances  give  us  the  equation  ^  =  2h-. 

For  the  area  of  the  section  is  twice  the  square  of  the 
height,  and  the  discharge  is  the  product  of  this  area 


and  the  velocity. 
=  the  breadth  b. 


Therefore 


h 


I  he  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives  ^s — Lv>s-+-  hS 
297  (s/r/— 0.1) 


V +0.3  0.1)' 


Instead  of  ,Jd — 0.1,  put  its 


equal  Vi-o,.  ,  and  every  thing  being  known  in  the 

second  member  of  this  equation,  we  easily  get  the  value 
of  .V  by  a  few  trials  after  the  lollowing  manner  :  Suppose 
that  tlie  second  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  such  as 
9.  First  suppose  that  s  is  =zy.  Thenthe  hyperbolic 
logarithm  of  9+ 1.6  or  of  10.6  is  2.3().  Therefore 
we  have  — L,^i  + 1.6=9 — 2.36,  =  664  ;  whereas  it 
should  have  been  =y.  Therefore  say  6.6-1 :  9=9:  11.2 
ne:aly.  Now  suppose  that  is  =  12.2.  Then  L 
12.2  +  1  6=L15.8,  =2.625  nearly,  and  12.2 — 2625 
is  9.575  whereas  it  .shouUl  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
changing  the  value  of  /^s  from  9  to  I2.2ha9changed  the 
answer  fiom  6.64  to  9-575,  or  a  change  of  3.2  in  our  as¬ 
sumption  has  made  a  change  of 2.935  in  the  answ  tr,  and. 
has  .eft  an  error  of  0.375.  Therefore  say  2.935  :  0.575 
=  3.2;  0.628.  Then,  taking  0.628  from  12.2  we 
have  (for  our  next  assumption  or  value  of  1-572. 

Now  11.572  +  1.6.  =  13.172,  and  L  13.172  is  2.58 
ne.irly.  Now  try  this  last  value  1 1.56l — 2.58  is  9.008,. 
sufficiently  exact.  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analysis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  the  discharge  D,  the  slope  s,  anu  the 
velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  the  dimensions 
of  the  bed. 

Let  a:  be  the  width,  and  y  the  depth  of  the  channel, 

D 

and  S  the  area  of  the  section.  This  must  be  =  -y* 


which  is  therefore  =a:y.  The  denominator  s  being 
given,  we  may  make  V®— L  .^^+1.6,« 

formula 
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formula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V  = 

we  may  express 
-0.3  I.  which  gives - 


RIVE 

207(Vc7— 0.1)  othe 


R. 


•— O.sCVf/ — 0.1),  which 

0,1) 


VB 
thus : 
V 


V= 


"  n/  t/-— 0. 1 )  ;  and  finally. 


V 
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~97 

—  0.3 

VB 

-f  o.i  =  V<7. 


JB. 


—0.3 


Havitig  thus  obtained  what  we  called  the 
depth,  we  may  supjMJse  the  section  rectangular. 

•  JC  n 

gives  Thus  we  have  two  equations, 


and  d  = 


x+2_y 


x  +  2y 
From  which  Ave 


,  .  //sx-'-as,  s 

obtain  I  — -  I  j_| . 

\2t//  r2d 


current  s/d — i 
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;uid  putting  for  d  and  V  their  values 
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making  -y  —  0.3  =  K, 

V  ^ 


the  equation  becomes 


equation  s!< 


IV  h 


(tS-"' 


mean 

'i'his 


w  h 


or  h~ 


I) 


3) 


7e(V<^— O.I) 


And  having  the  breadth  x  and  area  S,  we  have  y  —  - , 

And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  traj>eziiun  often 
mentioned. 

These  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  they  enable  us  to  adjust  the  slope  and  clran- 
nel  of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  successive 
permanent  additions  by  tire  influx  of  other  streams.  This 
last  informs  us  of  the  rise  which  a  new  supply  will  pro¬ 
duce,  because  the  additional  supply  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  dimensions  of  the  channel ;  and  as  this  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  increase  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  question  may  be  proposed  in  the  follow  ing 
problem. 

Prou.  III.  Given  the  slope  s,  the  depth  and  the 
base  of  a  rectangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  discharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  sec¬ 
tion  will  rise,  if  the  discharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  w  the 
width  for  the  rectangular  bed.  We  have  in  any  uniform 

v' 


will 


liaising  this  to  a  squ.are. 


V'  h  ,  I)  ,  , 

- - and — Y ,  and 

w  h 


Raising  the  second  member  to  a 

square,  and  reducing,  we  obtain  a  cubic  equation,  to  be 
solved  in  the  usual  manner. 

Rut  the  solution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exact  approxi¬ 
mation  from  this  consideration,  that  a  small  change  in 
one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  section  will  ])roduce  a  much 
greater  change  in  the  section  and  the  discharge  than  in 
the  mean  depth  d.  Having  therefore  augmented  the 
unknown  dimension,  w  Inch  is  here  the  height,  make  use 
of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then  the  new- 

'd _  - bOA  "’B  us  .xn- 


things  in  their  augmented  .state.  We  Iwve  y" 


V= 


H  ’  '  -/,•  11' 

Rut  by  tills  remark  ii* ;  =  A :  11. 

d*  1)2  .//!)•  Hd- 


and  e*  :  V«= 


A-  • 
Therefore  A 


I)J 

H-' 

:  11  = 


/,!  Hi'  /,-•  -  Id 


and  AM)*=  iPiT.  andd»: 

A’l)^ 

I)*  =  A’:IP  (a  useful  tlicoreni)  and  IP= 

--.O. 


n=y-;rr  = 


7i) 


other  value  of  A,  which  will  rarely  exceed  the  truth  by 
iV-  This  .serves  (by  the  same  process)  for  finding  an¬ 
other,  which  will  commonly  be  suflicieritly  exact.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whose  channel  is  a  rectangle  1 50 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  and  which  discharges  1 500 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  slope  ol  or  about  y’j  of  an  inch  in 

100  fathoms.  How  much  will  it  rise  if  it  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  discharge  }  and  what  w  ill  be 
its  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  same,  its  depth  would 
be  tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that 
its  velocity  will  be  p^catly  increased,  and  therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppose  it  to  be  doubled, 
and  to  become  12  feet.  This  will  give  d  =  10.34183, 

or  124.138  inches;  then  the  equation  \d _ 0.1  = 

D 


rractiail 

laft-rtncti. 


- - ;-,and 


in  which  we  have  ,^/R  =  107.8,  D  =  4500;  -Jd— 0.1 
=  11.0417,  will  give  A  =  13.27b' ;  whereas  it  should 
Iiave  been  12.  This  shows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  d  wiis  too  small.  Let  us  tJiercfore  increase  the  depth 
by  0.9,  1)1-  make  it  1(2.9,  ai'd  repeat  the  calculation. 
This  M-ill  give  us  s/d—Q.]  =  1 1.39:7,  and  A=  I“.8ri7, 
instead  of  13.276-  Therefore  augmenting  our  daU 
0.9  changes  our  answer  O.409.  If  we  sujiposc  these 
small  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  if  12  be  .mgmented  by  the  quantity  j-xO.f), 
the  quantity  13.276  will  diminish  by  tlie  quantity 
X  X  0.409.  Therefore  that  the  cstini.ated  \  aliie  of  A  may 
agree  with  the  one  which  results  from  tlie  calculation, 
we  must  liave  1 2  -f  .v  x  O.9  =  1 3  270 — 7  X  0.  >09.  '1  liis 


1.276 

— p  =  0.974s,  and  or  X  0.9=0.8773  ; 

and  A — I2.8T73.  If  werejaeat  tlie  calculation  with  this 
value  of  A,  we  .sliall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  A  gives  <i=  1.31.88.36  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
discharge  4500  by  tJic  new  .area  150x12.8773,  "c 
shall  find  it  to  be  27-93  inclics,  in  place  of  -0,  the  for¬ 
mer  velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exact  first  assiimjition, 
by  recollecting  what  was  formerly  observed,  that  ii  heii 
the  hrcadlh  is  very  great  in  jiropurtion  to  tlie  depth, 
the  mean  dejitli  diflers  insensibly  fn>m  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follow  s  nearly  the  .same  projiortions,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  ))roportional  to  the  squ.ore  root  *  of 
the  ik-jitlis.  Call  the  first  discliarge  </,  the  height  A, 
and  velocity  v,  and  let  I),  1 1,  and  ^ ,  express  these 

d  1 
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Or  \s’e  mio'ht  have  made  the  .-ame  atsitmption  bv  the 
rt-iiiark  also  fontierly  made  on  this  case,  that  the  squares 
oi'  the  discharges  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 
or  1.500'  ;  4500  =  6^;  12.48^. 

And  in  making  these  first  guesses,  v,  c  shall  do  it  more 
exactly,  by  recollecting  that  a  certain  variation  of  the 
mean  depth  t/  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
and  the  increment  will  be  to  the  height  nearly'  as  half 
the  height  to  the  width,  as  may  easily  be  seen.  There- 

6.24 

fore,  if  we  add  to  12.48  its  -777  th  part,  or  its  24th  part, 

viz.  0.52,  we  have  1 3  for  our  first  assumption,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  truth  only'  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention 
these  circumstances  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  ap¬ 
ply  these  doctrines  to  the  solution  of  practical  cases  may' 
be  at  no  loss  when  one  occurs  of  which  the  regular  so¬ 
lution  requires  an  intricate  analysis. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inverse  of  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
blems  will  show  the  effects  of  enlarging  the  section  of 
a  river,  that  is,  will  show  how  much  its  surface  will  be 
sunk  by  any  juoposed  enlargement  of  its  bed.  It  is 
therefore  needle.=s  to  propose  such  problemsinthis  jdace. 
Common  sense  directs  us  to  make  these  enlargements 
in  those  parts  of  the  river  where  their  effect  will  be 
greatest,  that  is,  where  it  is  shallowest  when  its  breadth 
greatly'  exceeds  dts  depth,  or  where  it  is  narrowest  (if 
its  dej)th  cx^  eed  tlic  breadth,  which  is  a  very  rare  c.-tse), 
or  in  general,  w  here  the  slope  is  tlie  smallest  tor  a  short 
run. 

The  saiue  general  principles  direct  us  in  the  method 
of  embankments,  for  the  })rcvcntion  of  floods,  by  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  ascertain  the  heights  necessary'  to  bo  given 
to  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  <111 
the  additional  quantity  of  water  w  hieh  experience  tells 
ns  a  river  brings  down  diiriiig  its  freshes,  but  also  on 
tlie  di.sfance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  tiie  im- 
lural  b.inks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  pmnt  where  mistaken 
economy  frcvjuently  defeats  its  own  })urposc.  If  we  raise 
'Our  embiinkiii'  iit  at  some  ilistancefrom  tlie  natural  banks 
of  ti'.e  riwr,  not  only  will  a  smaller  height  stiHiee,  and 
consequently  a  smaller  base,  which  will  make  a  wiving 
in  the  duplicate  projiortion  of  the  height;  but  our  works 
will  be  so  much  the  more  d  urable  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
in  the  same  proportion.  For  by  thus  enlarging  the  ad¬ 
ditional  bed  which  we  give  to  tlie  swollen  river,  we  di¬ 
minish  its  velocity  almost  in  the  .same  jiroportion  timt 
we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  diminish  its  jiOMcr  of 
ruining  our  works.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a 
river  whose  freshes  arc  loaded  witli  fine  sand  to  destroy 
the  turf,  it  is  alway.s  proper  to  place  the  embankment  at 
a  con.slderable  distiince  from  the  natural  banks.  Placing 
them  at  half  tlie  lireadth  of  the  stream  from  its  natural 
banks,  will  nearly  double  its  channel ;  and,  excejit  in 
the  case  now  men’^ioned,  the  space  thus  detached  from 
our  fields  will  afford  excellent  pasture. 

The  limits  of  sneh  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  instructions  as  to  the 
Miunner  of  founding,  raising,  and  securing  the  dykes 
wliieb  must  he  raised,  and  a  thousand  circumstances 
whicli  nmst  he  attended  to.  Ihit  a  few  general  obser¬ 
vations  may  be  made,  Avhich  naturally  -occur  while  we 
are  coiisidtriiig  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works  in 
gcttliiijg  or  altering  its  cliannel. 
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It  must  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  rlvc-r  Practiwl 
will  rise  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while  it 
was  allowed  to  spread  ;  and  it  is  by  that  means  easy'  to 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rise  from  the  greatest 
height  , to  which  it  has  been  observed  to  rise  in  its  floods. 

When  at  hberty  to  expand  over  a  wide  valley  ;  then  it 
could  only  rise  till  it  overflowed  with  a  thickness  or 
depth  of  water  sufficient  to  produce  a  motion  backwards 
into  the  valley  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  M'ater  as 
fast  as  it  was  supplied ;  and  we  imagine  that  a* foot  or 
two  would  suffice  in  most  cases.  The  best  way  for  a 
prudent  engineer  will  be  to  observe  the  utmost  rise  re¬ 
membered  by  the  neighbours  in  some  gorge,  where  the 
river  cannot  spread  out.  Measure  tlie  increased  section 
in  this  place,  and  at  the -same  lime  recollect,  that  the 
water  increases  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  the 
section;  because  an  increase  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth 
prothices  an  increase  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  depth  nearly.,  But  as -this  augmentation  of 
velocity  will  obtain  also  between  the  embankments,  it 
will  be  sufficiently  exact  to  suppose  that  the  section  must 
be  increased  here  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  the 
gorge  already  mentioned.  Neglecting  this  method  of 
information,  and  regulating  the  height  of  our  embank- 
ment  by  tlie  greatest  swell  that  has  been  observed  in  the 
plain,  will  assuredly  imike  them  too  low,  and  render 
them  totally  useless. 

A  line  of  embankment  should  alwa5-s  be  carried  on 
by  a  strict  c-oiiccrt  of  the  projirietors  of  both  banks 
through  it"  'vhole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietoi-,  by  ad¬ 
vancing  liis  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  not  only  exposes  himself  to  risk  by  the  working 
of  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  produce,  but 
exposes  his  ncigliboui's  also  to  danger,  by  narrowing  the 
section,  .-irvl  thereby  raising  the  surface  and  increasing 
tlie  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  stre.om  athwart,  and 
causing  it  to  slioot  against  the  o])posito  h-ank.  The 
whole  should  be  as  much  as  pys.sible  in  a  line  ;  and  the 
general  eff  ect  should  be  to  make  the  course  of  the  stream 
.straighter  than  it  was  before.  All  bends  should  be 
made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embankment  further 
from  tlte  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  tlic  natural  bank, 
and  bringing  it  nearer  wlicre  the  bank  is  concave.  This 
will  greatly  diminish  the  action  of  the  waters  on  the 
bankment,  and  insure  their  duration.  The  same  maxim 
must  be  followed  in  fencing  any  brook  wliich  dischargas 
itself  into  the  river.  The  bends  given  at  its  mouth  to 
the  two  lines  of  embankment  should  be  made  less  acute 
than  those  of  the  natural  brook,  although,  by  this  means, 
two  points  of  land  are  left  out.  And  the  opjtortiinity 
should  be  embraced  of  making  the  direction  of  this 
transverse  brook  more  sloping  than  before,  that  is,  less 
athwart  the  direction  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  gicat  consequence  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compact  turf  closely  united.  If  it  ad¬ 
mit  water,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  water,  and  this  wa¬ 
ter  acts  with  its  statical  pressure,  tending  to  bur.st  the 
bank  on  the  land-.side,  and  will  quickly  shift  it  from  its 
seat.  The  utmost  caie  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfectly  tight.  It  .should  be  a 
continued  fine  turt’  and  every  bare  spot  should  be  care¬ 
fully  covered  with  fresh  sod ;  and  rat  holes  mu.st  be 
carefully  closed  up. 

Of 
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Practical 

Inferences.  ()j  Siraighiilig  Or  Changing  the  Course  of  Rivers. 

Of  thello  e  have  seen,  that  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 

required  at  additional  slope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  en- 
tlie  bend  of  able  it  to  convey  tlie  same  quantity  of  water  without 
a  river,  and  swelling  in  its  bed.  Therefore  tlie  effect  of  taking 
the  conse-  away  any  of  these  bends  must  be  to  sink  the  waters  of 
quences.  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 

power  to  estimate  these  effects.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  sweeps  of  a  very 
winding  stream.  But  this  may  be  jjrejudicial,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  navigation  on  such  a  river.  It  may  also 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  by  increasing  the  velocity 
of  the  stream,  which  will  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  destroying  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  course.  Or  this  increase  of  velocity  may  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  least 
require  larger  dimensions  than  we  should  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effect. 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  answer 
every  question  of  this  kind  which  can  occur;  and  M.  de 
Buat  proposes  several  problems  to  this  effect.  'Die  re¬ 
gular  solutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  diificult ; 
and  Ave  do  not  think  them  necessary  in  this  place,  be¬ 
cause  they  may  all  be  solved  in  a  manner  not  indeed  so 
elegant,  because  indirect,  but  abundantly  accurate,  and 
easy  to  any  person  familiar  w  ith  those  tvliich  we  have  al- 
read}-  considered. 

We  can  take  the  exact  level  across  all  these  sweeps, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  slope-  We  can  measure  with 
accuracy  the  v-elocity  in  some  part  of  the  channel  which 
is  most  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  tlie  channel 
itself  has  the  greatest  regularity  of  form.  This  will  give 
ns  the  expence  or  discharge  of  the  river,  and  the  mean 
depth  connected  with  it  We  can  then  examine  whe¬ 
ther  this  velocity  is  precisely  such  as  is  compatible  tvith 
stability  in  the  straight  course.  If  it  is,  it  is  evident 
that  if  we  cut  off  the  bends,  the  greater  slope  which  this 
•will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  ivatcrs  a  velocity 
incompatible  with  the  regimen  suited  to  this  soil,  unless 
we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  stream,  that  is,  unless  we 
make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than  the  old  one. 
We  must  now  calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  channel 
which,  with  this  increased  slope,  will  conduct  the  wa¬ 
ters  with  the  velocity  that  is  necessary.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  the  foregoing  problems ;  and  we  may  easiest 
accomplish  this  by  steps.  First,  suppose  the  bed  the 
same  tvith  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
the  increased  slope  by  the  general  formula.  I'hen 
change  one  of  the  dimensions  of  the  cliainiel,  so  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  simple 
process.  And  in  doing  this,  the  object  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  make  the  new  velocity  such 
.'IS  wiU  be  incompatible  with  the  stability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accomplished  this  first  jnirpose,  ■we  learn  (in 
the  very  solution) how  much  shallower  tliis  channel  with 
its  greater  slope  will  be  th.an  the  former,  while  it  dis¬ 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  dejuli  must 
increase  the  slope  .and  the  velocity,  and  must  tlimiiiish 
the  depth  of  the  river,  .above  the  i)lacc  Avhere  the  altcr.a- 
tion  is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  jjroduces  tliese  effects 
may  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
sec  Tihether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  cither  in  the 
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old  river  up  the  stream,  or  in  the  new  ch  .iniel.  Jt  i-  IV-n  r*’ 
plain  tlnat  all  these  points  cannot  be  reconciUal.  W  e 
m.ay  make  the  new  channel  such,  that  it  .sliall  leave  a  ’ 

velocity  compatible  with  stability,  and  tliat  it  sliall  not 
diminish  the  depth  of  the  river  up  tlie  stream.  But 
having  a  greater  slojie,  it  must  have  a  smaller  inean 
depth,  and  also  a  smaller  real  depth,  unless  n  e  make  it 
of  a  very  inconvenient  form. 

The  same  things  viewed  in  a  different  light,  v  iil  show 
us  w  hat  depression  of  w  aters  may  be  producetl  by  recti- 
fying  the  course  of  a  river  in  order  to  juvvent  its  over¬ 
flowing.  And  the  proct'ss  which  we  would  recommend 
is  the  same  wkh  the  foregoing.  We  apjirehend  it  to  be 
(juite  needless  to  measure  the  angles  of  rebouml,  in  order 
to  compute  tlie  slope  w  hidi  is  emphjjed  for  sending  the 
river  through  the  beiul,  with  a  view  to  sujrersede  tliis 
by  straighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  easier  and  more 
exact  to  mea.sure  the  levels  themselves,  and  then  we 
know  the  effect  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow'  M.  de  Buat  in  solving  problems 
for  diminishing  the  slope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  course,  'l  lie  cx- 
pence  of  this  would  be  in  every  case  enormous;  and  the 
practices  which  w  e  arc  just  going  to  enter  u))on  afford 
infinitely  easier  methods  of  accomjilishing  all  the  i>ur- 
poses  which  are  to  be  gained  by  tliese  changes. 


Of  Bars,  JCeirs,  and  Jellei/s,  for  raising  the  Surface  of 

Rivers. 


loa 

We  propose,  under  the  article  iVATEn-Works,  to  rrvblcmi, 
consider  in  sufficient  practical  detail  all  that  relates  to  ex*nipU», 
the  construction  and  mechanism  of  the.se  and  other  erec- 
tions  in  w.ater  ;  and  Ave  confine  ourselves,  in  this  place, 
to  the  mere  effect  w  hich  they  tvill  juoduce  on  Uie  cur-  turfia  of 
rent  of  the  river.  rlvctt. 

We  gave  the  name  of  weir  or  Lar  to  a  dam  erecie<l 
across  a  river  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  waters,  w  lie- 
ther  in  order  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  detj-eu 
the  channel.  Before  a'  c  can  tell  the  effect  which  they 
will  produce,  we  must  have  a  general  rule  for  jL-certain- 
ing  the  relation  betw  een  the  height  of  the  water  alnne 
tlie  lip  of  the  weir  or  Ixu",  and  tlie  quantity  of  water 
which  will  flow  over. 

First,  then,  with  rc.spcct  to  a  weir,  reprcseiitid  in 
fig.  20.  and  fig.  21.  The  latter  figure  more  nsembies  f*6-  *1' 

their  usual  form,  consisting  of  a  dam  of  solid  masonry, 
or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  w  ith  sluwrs  and 
banks.  On  the  toji  is  set  up  a  strong  plank  FH.calleil 
the  wastcl>o.ard  or  waster,  over  which  the  water  flow*. 

This  is  brought  toanaccuruU-  level, of  the  jirojierlieiglu. 

Such  voiders  are  frequently  iinide  in  the  siile  of  a  mill- 
course,  for  letting  the  suju'rfluous  water  run  off.  1  hU 
IS  projierly  the  wastf.k,  voidkh  :  it  is  also  calletl  on 
OFFSET.  The  same  observation';  will  e.\|>Lun  all  the*<- 
different  j'ieces  of  jiracticc.  '1  lie  follow iiig  qiu-stioiiv 
occur  in  course. 

I’rob.  1.  (liven  the  length  of  an  offset  or  wasle- 
lio.'U'd,  matle  in  the  f.ice  of  a  ri'crvoir  of  stacnant  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  depth  of  it.<  lip  uiub'r  tlie  horixoiital  surfwve 
of  the  water,  to  determine  the  <iiv  barge,  or  tin  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  which  will  run  o\er  in  n  mcoiuI  ' 

I.ct  ;\H  Ik*  the  liorixontal  surfare  of  the  »till  water, 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wn»telM»ard  (  all  t  le  depth  Bl¬ 
under  the  surface  h,  anil  the  length  of  the  wau.  Kuril  /. 
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Practical  N.  B.  The  water  is  supposed  to  flow  over  into  another 
bason  or  channel,  so  much  lower  than  the  surface 
HL  of  the  water  is  loAver,  or  at  least  not  higher, 
than  F. 

If  the  water  could  be  supported  at  the  height  BF, 
BF  might  be  considered  as  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel.  In  which  case,  the  discharge  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  whole  water  were  flowmg  with  the  velocity 
acquired  from  the  height  |  BF,  or  |  h.  And  if  we 
suppose  that  there  is  no  contraction  at  the  orifice,  the 
mean  velocity  would  be  Vs  g  |  ^  =  Jl'jipi,  in  En¬ 
glish  inches,  per  second.  The  area  of  this  orifice  is  I  h. 
Therefore  the  discharge  would  be  I h  V772|^ all  be¬ 
ing  measured  in  inches.  This  is  the  usual  theory  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exact  repi’esentation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  efflux  really  happens.  The  water  cannot  remain  at 
the  height  BF ;  but  in  drawing  towards  the  wasteboard 
from  all  sides,  it  forms  a  convex  surface  AIH,  so  that 
the  point  I,  where  the  verticfj  drawn  fi'om  the  edge  of 
the  wasteboard  meets  the  curve,  is  considerably  lower 
than  B.  But  as  all  the  mass  above  F  is  supposed  per¬ 
fectly  fluid,  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent  water  is  pro¬ 
pagated,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Buat,  to  the  filament 
passing  over  at  F  without  any  diminution.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  any  filament  between  F  and  I.  Each 
tends,  therefore,  to  move  in  the  same  manner  if  it  were 
really  impelled  tlirough  an  orifice  in  its  place.  There- 
Jore  the  motions  througli  every  part  of  tlie  line  or  plane 
IF  are  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  escaping  through 
an  onfice  IF,  made  by  a  sluice  let  down  on  the  water, 
and  keeping  up  the  water  of  the  reservoir  to  the  level 

AB.  It  is  Ijeyond  a  doul)t  (says  he)  that  the  heiglit 
IF  must  depend  on  the  whole  heiglit  BF,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  deteruiined  proportion  between  them. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this  proportion  theo¬ 
retically,  but  says,  that  his  experiments  ascertain  it 
with  great  precision  to  be  the  jiroportion  of  one  to  two, 
or  that  IF  is  always  one-half  of  BF.  He  says,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  determination  was  not  by  an  immediate 
and  direct  mea.surement ;  he  concluded  it  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  quantities  of  water  discharged  under  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  reasoning  is  very 
(lefective  in  several  particulars.  It  cannot  be  inferred, 
frorn  the  laws  of  hydrostatical  pressure,  that  the  filament 
at  I  is  pressed  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the  column 
BI.  The  particle  I  is  really  at  the  .surface  ;  and  consi¬ 
dering  it  as  making  part  of  the  surface  of  a  running 
.stream,  it  is  subjected  to  hardly  any  pressure,  any  more 
than  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  water  held 
in  tlie  hand,  while  it  is  carried  roilnd  the  axis  of  the 
earth  and  round  the  sun.  Reasoning  according  to  his 
own  principles,  and  availing  himself  of  his  own  disco¬ 
very,  he  should  say,  that  the  particle  at  I  has  an  acce-^ 
lerating  force  depending  on  its  slope  only;  and  then  he 
should  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  this  slope.  The 
motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no  immediate  connection 
with  the  pressure  of  the  column  BI  ;  and  if  it  had,  the 
motion  woidd  be  extremely  different  from  what  it  is  r 
for  this  pressure  alone  would  give  it  the  velocity  which 

M.  Buat  assigns  it.  Now  it  is  already  passing  through 
the  point  I  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  acquired  in 
descending  along  the  curve  AI ;  and  this  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  The  particles  are  passing  tlu'ough 
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with  a  velocity  already  acquired  by  a  sloping  current ;  Practical 
and  they  are  accelerated  by  the  hydrostatical  pressure  of  Inferences 
the  water  above  them.  The  internal  mechanism  of 
these  motions  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  M.  Buat 
here  supposes  ;  and  on  this  supposition,  he  very  neaidy 
abandons  the  theory  which  he  has  so  ingeniously  esta¬ 
blished,  and  adopts  the  theory  of  Guglielmini  which  he 
had  exploded.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  he  is 
not  much  mistaken  wdien  he  asserts,  that  the  motions 
are  nearly  tire  same  as  if  a  sluice  had  been  let  down  from 
the  surface  to  I.  For  the  filament  which  passes  at  I 
has  been  gliding  down  a  curved  surface,  and  has  not 
been  exposed  to  any  friction.  It  is  perhaps  the  very 
case  of  hydraulics  w  here  the  obstructions  are  the  smal¬ 
lest  ;  and  we  should  therefore  expect  that  its  motion 
will  be  least  retarded. 

We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
filament  at  I  is  in  the  very  state  of  motion  which  the 
tlieory  wmuld  assign  to  it  if  it  were  passing  under  a 
sluice,  as  M.  Buat  supposes.  And  witli  respect  to  the 
inferior  filaments,  without  attempting  tlie  very  difficult 
task  of  investigating  their  motions,  we  shall  just  say, 
that  we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
will  move  slow'er  than  our  author  supposes.  Therefore, 
though  we  reject  his  theory,  we  admit  his  experimental 
proposition  in  general ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  whole 
water  which  passes'  througli  the  plane  IF  moves  with 
the  velocity  (though  not  in  the  same  direction)  with 
which  it  would  have  run  through  a  sluice  of  the  same 
depth  ;  and  Ave  may  proceed  with  his  determination  of 
tlie  quantity  of  water  discharged. 

It  we  make  Bti  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  the 
velocities  of  the  liiameiits  passing  at  I  and  F  Avill  be  re¬ 
presented  by  the  orilinatcs  IE  and  FG,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  by  the  area  lEGF.  This  allows  a  very  neat 
solution  of  the  jiixiblem.  Let  the  quantity  discharged 
per  second  be  1),  ahd  let  the  Avhole  height  BF  lie  h. 

Let  Si  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  must  divide  the 
square  of  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  have  the  pro¬ 
ducing  height.  This  will  be  less  than  S>g,  the  accele¬ 
ration  of  gravity,  on  account  of  the  convergency  at  the 
sides  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip  F. 

e  formerly  gave  for  its  measure  72fi  inches,  instead  of 
772,  and  said  that  the  inches  discharged  per  second 
from  an  orifice  of  one  inch  were  26.49,  instead  of 
27.78.  Let  X  be  the  distance  of  any  filament  from  the 
horizontal  line  AB.  An  element  of  the  orifice,  there¬ 
fore,  (for  Ave  may  give  it  this  name)  is  lx.  The  velo¬ 
city  of  this  element  is  or  >J'^X^!x.  The 

discharge  from  it  is  I  ^i^^d  the  fluent  of 

this,  or  D  ^  I  ^  2Ga:^ai,  which  is  2G.r^ -f-C. 

To  determine  the  constant  quantity  C,  observe  that  M. 
de  Buat  found  by  experiment  that  B  was  in  all  cases 
4  BF.  Therefore  D  must  be  nothing  when  x  —  ^  h ; 

consequently  C  =  — 2'G  and  the  complet¬ 

ed  fluent  will  be  D  =  |  I ,/  2G^x^  — 

Noav  make  xz=k,  and  we  have 

But 


R  I  V  E  I?. 


Part  ll.  K  I  V 

Practical  But  1  —  |  =  0.(]4(4j,  and  J  of  tliis  is  0.431  : 

_ _  lliereiore,  nnally, 

D  =  0.43l  (V2Gr^+0- 

If  we  now  put  26.4C)  or  26J  for  2G,  or  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  impel 
the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0.4.'j1,  avc 
get  the  following  quantity  11.4172,  or,  in  numbers  of 
easy  recollection,  1 1  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water  per 
second,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  wastehoard 
when  the  edge  of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
reservoir;  and  this  must  be  multiplied  by  h^,  or  by  the 
square  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus  let 
the  edge  of  the  wasteboard  be  four  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  6 4,  of  which 
the  square  root  is  ei^>ht.  There  a  wasteboard  of  this 
depth  under  the  surface,  and  three  feet  long,  will  dis- 
charge  every  second  8-j-S6-j- 1 1 1  cubic  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter,  or  cubic  feet,  English  measure. 

The  following  comparisons  will  show  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  1.  shows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  surface ;  2.  'shows  the 
discharge  by  theory  ;  and,  3.  the  discharge  actually 
observed.  The  length  of  the  board  was  18^  inches. 
N.  B.  The  numbers  in  M.  Buat’s  e.xperirnents  are  here 
reduced  to  English  measure. 


JX 

D.  Theor 

D.  Exp. 

E. 

1-778 

506 

524 

28.98 

8-199 

1222 

1218 

69-83 

4.665 

21.'i3 

2155 

123.03 

6.753 

3750 

O/  i  1 

214.29 

The  last  column  is  thecubic  inches  dischargedin  a  se¬ 
cond  by  each  inch  of  the  wasteboard.  The  corre.spond- 
ence  is  undoubte.lly  very  great.  Tlie  greatest  error  is 
in  the  first,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  smaller 
lateral  contraction  under  so  small  a  he-d  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  reinyrked,  that  the  calculation  jiro- 
treeds  on  two  suppositions.  The  height  FI  is  supposed 
I  of  HI  ;  and  2G  is  supposed  720'.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increasing  tlie  one  and  diminishing  the  other,  nearly 
the  same  answers  may  be  produced,  unless  much  gicater 
variations  of  h  be  examined.  Both  of  these  quantities 
are  matters  of  considerable  uncertainty,  jrarticularly  the 
first;  and  it  must  be  farther  remarked,  that  this  was  not 
measured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity  of  the  expe¬ 
riments.  VVe  presume  that  M.  Buat  tried  various  va¬ 
lues  of  G,  till  he  Ibund  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
discharge  which  he  observed.  V^\*  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  in  a  set  of  numerous  experiments  which  we  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  much  less  than  J  ; 
it  was  very  nearly  S  ;  and  the  quantity  discharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  result  from  M.  Bual’s  edeu- 
latiun.  It  was  farther  observed  that  IF  depended  very 
much  on  the  form  of  the  wasteboard.  When  it  was  a 
very  tliin  board  of  considerable  depth,  IF  was  very 
considerably  greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or 
narrow;  and  set  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dara-heud,  as  in 
fig.  21. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  ^vhich 
will  correspond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dis¬ 
cover  between  BF  and  IF.  Thus,  letBIbc—  BF. 

n 


The  formula  will  be  1)=*  ^  s'  2  (J  /  \ 

I  \  «  /  /  ^  Infeieiicn. 

Meantime,  this  theory  of  M.  dc  Boat  is  of  great  ' 
value  to  tlie  practical  engineer,  who  at  present  must  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  a  very  vague  conjecture,  or  take  the 
Calculation  of  the  erroneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  should  discharge  nearly  3j>g  cubic  (eet  per 
second,  which  is  almost  double  of  what  it  really  deli¬ 
vers. 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  will 
be  acceptable  to  practical  engineers  who  are  not  fami¬ 
liar  with  such  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  first 
column,  the  depth  in  English  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  stagnant  water  of  a  reservoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
wasteboard.  The  second  column  is  the  cubic  feet  of 
water  discharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  of  the 
wasteboard. 


Depth, 

Discharge. 

1 

0.103 

1.140 

3 

ii.005 

4 

3.225 

5 

4.507 

6 

5925 

'  7 

7  466 

8 

9-122 

9 

10.884 

10 

12.74S 

J1 

14.707 

12 

16.758 

IS 

IS.S95 

14 

21.117 

15 

23.419 

IG 

2.5.800 

17 

28  25S 

18 

30.786 

Wlieii  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will 
not  be  exact  enough  to  take  projiortional  parts  for 
the  fractions  of  an  incli.  The  following  method  is 
exact. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  answer.  Thus,  for  .S]  inches, 
take  the  eighth  part  of  23.41 9,  w  hich  corre?|wnds  to 
15  inches.  This  is  2.927- 

If  the  wasteboard  is  not  on  the  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  stream,  we  must  augment  the  discharge  by 
multiplying  the  section  by  the  velocity  of  the  »trcaui. 
But  this  correction  can  seldom  occur  m  practice  ;  be¬ 
cause,  in  this  c.i"ic,  the  discharge  is  previously  known  ; 
and  it  is  A  that  we  want ;  w  hich  is  the  object  ot  the 
next  problem. 

We  only  beg  leave  to  add,  tint  the  cxp«*riinrnt« 
which  we  mention  as  having  been  aln-ady  in  tins 

country,  give  a  re^ult  somewhat  greater  ih  «n  lhi»  table, 
viz.  about  A.  Therefore,  having  olilaincd  tl»e  ainwcT 
by  this  table,  add  to  its  l6tb  |»art,  and  we  apprehemi 
that  it  will  be  extremely  near  the  truth. 

When,  on  tlic  other  liaiul,  we  know  the  discharge 
over  a  wasteboard,  w  e  can  tell  the  depth  of  il5  edge  un- 

L  a  der 
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Part  11. 


Practica.l 

Inferences 


dev  the  surface  of  the  stagnant  water  of  the  reservoir, 
-  D  V  ^ 

because  we  have  h—  ^  •px/  V  nearly. 


We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  solve  the  problem  re¬ 
specting  a  weir  across  a  river. 

Prob.  II.  The  discharge  and  section  of  a  river  being 
given,  it  is  required  to  determine  how  much  the  waters 
will  be  raised  by  a  weir  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
river,  discharging  the  water  wdth  a  clear  fall,  that  is, 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being  be¬ 
low  the  edge  of  theweir  ? 

In  this  case  we  have  2  G=74'6  nearly,  because  there 
will  be  no  contraction  at  the  sides  w  hen  the  weir  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  not  now  stagnant,  but  moving  w  ith  the  velocity 

S  being  the  section  of  the  river. 


Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  edge  of  the  weir.  We  have  the  velocity 

,  ,  .  D 

with  which  the  water  approaches  the  weir  =  — --rr. 


I  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river' 
Therefore  the  height  producing  the  primary  mean  ve¬ 


locity  is  (  - V.  The  equation  given  a 

little  ago  will  give  I - -  |§,  when  the 

^  0.4-3 1  /  s'  2G  / 


water  above  the  weir  is  s*^nant.  Therefore,  when  it 
is  already  moving  with  the  velocity  ^  shall 


would  be  very  troublesome  to  solve  tliis  equation  regu¬ 
larly,  because  the  unknown  quantity  h  is  found  in  the 
second  term  of  the  answer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  pre  ducing  the  velocity  above  the  weir  is  very 
small  in  comparison  of  h  and  of  a,  and,  if  only  esti¬ 
mated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  insensible  change  in 
the  value  of /i';  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
correct  this  value,  and  obtain  h  to  sny  degree  of  exact¬ 


ness. 

To  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppose  a  river, 
the  section  of  whose  stream  is  150  feet,  and  that  it  dis¬ 
charges  1 74  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  second  ;  how  much 
will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raised  by  a  weir  of  the 
same  width,  and  3  leet  high  ? 

Suppose  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  .3 
feet  for  the  depth  ;  and  we  see  that  the  water  will  have 
a  clear  full,  because  the  lower  stream  will  be  the  same 
as  before. 

The  section  being  150  feet,  and  the  discharge  I7  I, 
the  mean  velocity  is  =  1.16  feet,  =  14  inches 
nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  ^  of  an  inch  very 
nearly.  This  may  be  taken  for  the  second  term  cl  the 

value  of  //.  Therefore  /t—  ( - •  7  — i-  Now 

'^0.431 

jtj  uG  is,  in  the  present  case,  =27.313  ;  I  is  600,  and 
D  is  174X  17'<‘’8,  —  SOO672.  Iberefore  k=\2A92 
r— 0.25,=  11 -942.  Now  correct  this  value  of  //,  by 
correcting  the  second  term,  which  is  -i*  of  an  inch,  in- 


stead  of  ot  O.UI.  ThU  wiU  give 

US  A=12. 192— 0.141,  =  12.05!,  differing  from  the 
first  value  about  Jg  of  an  inch.  It  is  needless  to  carry 
the  approximation  fai  ther.  Thus  we  see  that  a  weir 
which  (lams  up  the  who’e  of  the  former  current  of  three 
feet  deep,  will  only  raise  the  waters  of  this  river  one 
foot. 

The  same  rule  serves  for  shewing  how  high  we  ought 
to  raise  this  weir  in  order  to  produce  given  rise  of 
the  waters,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  draft  to  drive  mills,  or  for  any  other 
service ;  for  if  the  brerdth  of  the  river  remain  the 
same,  the  w'ater  will  still  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  same  depth.  A  very  small  and  hardly  perceptible 
difference  will  indeed  arise  from  the  diminution  of  slope 
occasioned  by  this  rise,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  velocity  w’ith  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 
But  this  difference  must  always  be  a  small  fraction  of 
tlie  second  term  of  our  answer  ;  which  term  is  itself  very 
small :  and  even  this  will  he  compensated,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  by  the  freer  fall  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  Aveir  is  not  to  have  the  w'hole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  seldom  necessary  even  for  the 
purposes  of  ravigalion),  the  Avaters  will  be  raised  higher 
by  the  same  height  of  tlie  wa«tebc  ard.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  is  precisely  the  same  for  this  case.  Only  in  the 
second  term,  Achich  gives  the  head  of  Avater  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  must  still  betaken  fir 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  w  hile  in  the  fir»t  term 
I  is  the  length  of  the  AA  asteboard.  Also  must  be 

a  little  less,  on  accoimt  of  the  contiactions  at  tlie  ends 
o(  the  weir,  unless  these  be  aA'oidctl  by  giving  tlie  ma¬ 
sonry  at  the  ends  of  the  AA  asteboarcl  a  curved  shape  on 
the  ufijier  side  of  the  Avasteboard.  This  should  not  be 
done  when  the  sole  ol  jeet  of  the  Aveir  is  to  raise  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  Avalers.  Its  effect  is  I  ut  trifling  at  any  rate, 
Avhen  the  length  of  the  Avasfehoard  is  considerable,  in 
prcpoition  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  Ab  ater  flowing 
oTcr  it. 

The  following  compari-ons  of  this  rule  Avith  experi¬ 
ment  A\  ill  give  cur  readers  some  notion  of  its  utility. 


Discharpe 
of  tb*  Weir 
per  second. 

Htad  pro- 
ducing  the 
velocity  at 
the  Weir. 

1  Head  pro¬ 
ducing  the 
Velocity 
above  it. 

Calculated 
Height  of 
the  liiver 
above  the 
Wasteboard. 

Observed 

Height. 

Inches. 

3888 

2462 

1112 

259 

Inches. 

7.302 

5.385 

3.171 

1.201 

Inches. 

0.625 

0.350 

0.116 

0.0114 

Inches. 

6.677 

5.035 

3.055 

1.189 

Inches. 

6.583 

4.750 

3.166* 

1.250 

It  Avas  found  extremely  difficult  to  measure  the  exact 
height  of  the  water  in  the  upper  stream  above  the  w  aste- 
board.  1  he  curvature  A I  extended  several  feet  up  the 
stream.  Indeed  there  must  be  something  arbitrary  in 
this  measurement,  because  the  surface  of  the  stream  is 
not  horizontal.  The  deviation  should  he  taken,  not 
from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined  surface  of 
the  river. 

It 


Part  II. 


HIVE  li. 


■So 


Practical  It  is  plain  that  a  river  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
Inferences,  navigation  by  weirs.  These  occasion  interruptions; 

I  but  a  few  inches  may  sometimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  bar,  whicli  may  still  allow  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  lighter  or  a  raft  to  pass  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  practice  in  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  a  very 
cheap  and  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 
by  means  of  streams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
than  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  piu-pose  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  water  is  kept  up  a 
very  few  inches,  and  the  stream  has  free  course  to  tlie 
sea.  The  shoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raised  up 
on  hinges.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  fast  to  a 
stake  immediately  above  the  bar,  raises  the  lower  liai’, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  fast,  and,  having- 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  answers  the  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence  ;  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
sure  conveyance,  which  would  otherwise  be  imjiossible. 
When  tlie  waters  can  be  raised  by  bars,  so  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purposes, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  because  they  do  not  ob¬ 
struct  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prod.  III.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river  ;  to  determine  the  discharge. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  easily  solved  as  the  discharge 
over  a  weir,  and  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  same  degree 
of  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  following 
observations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  account  of 
the  matter. 

fig.  22.  W'h  may  fir.st  suppo.«e  a  reservoir  LFBM  (fig.  2(?.) 

of  stagnant  water,  and  that  it  has  a  wasteboard  of  the 
height  CB.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  problems,  the  disciiarge  through  the  plane  EC. 
With  respect  to  the  discharge  through  the  part  CA,  it 
should  be  equal  to  this  product  of  the  part  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  by  tlie  velocity  corresponding  to  the  fall  EC,  which 
is  the  difference  of  the  heights  of  water  above  and  be¬ 
low  tlie  bar ;  for,  because  the  difference  of  E  a  and 
G  a  is  equal  to  EC,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  tlie 
plane  CA  is  pressed  in  tlie  direction  of  this  stream  witli 
the  same  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  EC. 
The  sum  of  these  discharges  should  be  the  whole  dis¬ 
charge  over  the  bar :  but  since  the  bar  is  set  up  across 
a  running  river,  its  discharge  nrast  be  the  same  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  wlicn  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  some  velo¬ 
city  by  its  slope  or  other  causes,  and  tliis  corresponds  to 
some  height  FE.  This  velocity,  multiplied  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  EB,  should  give  a 
discharge  equal  to  the  discharge  over  the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  comjilication  of  conditions,  we  may 
first  comjiute  the  discharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  velocity  of  the  stream.  This  discharge  will  be  a 
little  too  small.  If  we  divide  it  by  the  section  FB,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  small,  but  not  f.ir  from 
the  ti-uth.  Therefore  we  shall  get  the  height  I- 1-.,  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  a  veliKuty 
uUenncdlatc  between  DG  and  Cl  I,  which  wouhl  cor¬ 


respond  to  a  weir,  a?  al.so  the  velocity  CH,  which  ui  •- 
responds  to  the  part  of  the  section  CA,  which  is  w  fi«lly  hifeimcr.. 
under  water.  Then  we  correct  all  these  quantities  bv 
repeating  t!ie  operation  with  them  instead  of  our  first 
a-rsumptions. 

Mr  Bu.'it  found  this  cornputntion  extrtmely  near  the 
truth,  but  in  ail  cases  a  little  greater  than  observation 
exhibited. 

Wc  may  now  solve  the  problem  in  the  most  general 
terms. 

I’uon.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  r’epth,  i.nd  the  slope 
of  a  river,  it  we  confine  its  pas.'.age  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  dettrmine  the  rise  of  the 
waters  .above  the  bar. 

The  slope  and  dimensions  of  the  ch.annel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  d-sebarged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  height  of  water  above  the  wasteboard.  From 
the  sum  of  these  two  heights  deduct  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rise  of  the  waters. 

For  example  : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whose  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breadth  40,  and  whose  *lope  is  1  i  inches  in  100  fa¬ 
thoms,  or  Suppo:e  a  weir  on  this  river  six  feet 

high  and  18  feet  wide. 

We  mu.t  first  fin  !  tlie  velocity  and  discharge  of  the 
river  in  it»  natu.al  state,  we  have /=  480  inches,  hzz 

36,  —  =  Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 


V=;2.3.45,  and  0=110.5216  cubic  inche®. 

The  contraction  obtains  here  on  the  three  sidr s  of  rhe 
orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  -jG  =  26.1. — 
This  example  is  .Mr  Fuat’s,  and  ail  theiie*'U  es 
are  French.  Wc  have  also  a  (the  height  of  the  wtir) 
72.  and  2g  =.  724.  Therefore  the  equation  A  = 


V  0.431 


1*  becomes  SO.  18?. 


Add  this  to  the  height  of  the  wwr,  and  tl  e  d-  pth  of 
the  river  above  the  sluice  is  1C2.182,  =  8  b'ct  ;.n<l 
6.182  inches.  From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remains 
5  feet  and  6.182  inches  for  the  rise  of  ll»e  w.rtcrs. 

There  is,  however,  an  imiioit.ant  circjin-t.ncc  in  this 
rise  of  the  watcis,  which  must  be  distinctly  umir  rutix  d 
before  wec.aii  sav  what  are  the  interes'.in/  rffei.t'  oi  this 


weir.  This  swell  cxtcmls,  as  we  ail  know,  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  ilistance'up  the  stre.im,  I  nt  i.s  Vss  sensible  as  we 
go  away  fiom  tlie  weir.  W  hat  is  the  distance  to  which 
the  swtll  extends,  and  what  increase  does  it  prisluce  in 
the  depth  at  different  distances  from  the  "cir  * 

If  wc  suppose  that  the  slf>|H*  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  i*  plain,  t.iat  »s  wc  come 
down  the  stream  from  that  point  w  here  llic  wed  is  i  •- 
sensible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  iiicrca»cs  all  the  way 
to  the  (lam.  Therefore,  as  the  wimc  qmmti’v  oi  w  a¬ 
ter  pas.ses  through  every  sect. on  of  the  river,  the  xel  >- 
citv  must  diminish  in  the  same  proporlioTJ  .v-  ry  nearly) 
that  the  srctlon  increases.  But  this  leicg  an  .'p.ii 
stream,  and  therefore  the  vt-Kic  t)  Iwnig  irw  pa  a  1,  c  'li- 
n»}ct(d  with  tbe  slojw  «f  the  surface,  it  l.-llows,  t.-al 
tlie  slope  o.*'  the  surfai-e  m  ist  diminish  .ill  t.  c  w..y  Ir.'  n 
that  jHiiul  win  re  the  sw- 11  O'  the  w.vtrr  is  in-c.  ib 
the  darn.  The  surf.icc,  thcretorr,  cum  I  Iw  s  t-ii.p’  - 
inclined  plain*,  but  must  b -c.i  Cive  upwa  d  .  a  uj 

sei.tcd  in  fig.  -23.  where  I  KLl5  nprcaentc  Uiv  cuan:  ‘I 
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of  ii  river,  and  i  B  the  surface  of  the  r  ater  running  in  it. 
If  this  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  weir  AL,  the  surface 
will  be  a  curve  FIA,  touching  the  natural  surface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  swell,  and  the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  slope  S  corresponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  this  slope,  because  we 
are  supposed  to  know  the  discharge  of  the  river  and  its 
slope  and  other  circumstances  before  bamng  it  with  a 
dam ;  and  we  know  the  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  consequently  the  slope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  hnes  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  slope  of  the  river,  and  the  slope 
S  corresponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  A,  because  these  verticles  have  the  same 
horizontal  distance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 
=  S  :  j  very  nearly,  and  S — s  :  J=CB — CA  :  CA, 

=A  (nearly) ;  CA.  Therefore  CA  =  ~ 


H.9 

S-s* 


But  CA=GA  X  S,  by  our  definition  of  slope ; 


therefore  DA=i  -  t—  • 

S — .1 

This  is  ail  that  we  can  say  with  precision  of  this 
cui've.  Mr  Buat  examined  what  would  result  from 
supposing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  case  we  should 
ha^■e  DA=:DF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD; 
and  as  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
r  lA  of  the  swell,  and  also  the  distances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  jirimitive  surface  FB  of  the  river ; 
for  these  wOl  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  distances  from  F.  7’hus  ID  will  be  one-fourth 
of  AB,  S:c.  Therefore  we  should  obtain  the  length  Id 
of  the  stream  in  that  place.  Getting  the  dc-ptli  of  the 
stream,  and  knowing  the  discharge,  we  get  the  velocity, 
and  ca?i  compare  this  witli  the  slope  of  the  surface  at  I. 
This  should  be  the  slope  of  that  part  «)f  the  arch  of  the 
circle.  Making  this  compari.son,  he  found  these  cir- 
cumst.ances  to  be  incompatible.  He  found  that  tlie  sec¬ 
tion  ;md  swell  at  I,  corresponding  to  an  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  discharge  nearly  one-fourtli  too  great  (they  were 
as  t06.' I  ()’ to +92  1 4-2).  Therefore  the  curve  is  such, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making  DA  to 
DF  as  lO  to  9,  and  the  curve  Fl.'V  an  arcli  of  an  ellipse 
whose  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a  very  nice 
correspondence  of  tlie  sections,  velocities,  and  slopes. 
The  wliole  extent  of  the  swell,  therefore,  can  never  be 
double  of  AD,  and  must  always  greatly  surpass  AD; 
and  these  limits  will  do  very  well  for  every  practical 
question.  Therefore  making  DF  niire-tenths  of  AD, 
n7id  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  making  D1  one-half 
of  D  i,  we  sh.'dl  be  very  near  the  truth.  Then  we  gel 
tlie  swell  witli  sufficient  precision  for  any  point  II  Iic- 
tween  F  and  D,  by  making  FD-  ;  FII*=ID  :  ll/i; 
and  if  H  is  between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  distance  from 
the  tangent  DA  by  a  similar  process. 

It  only  remains  to  deteimine  the  swell  produced  in 
the  waters  of  a  river  by  the  erection  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  sluice  which  contracts  the  passage.  This  re¬ 
quires  the  solution  of 

I’ro.b.  V.  Given  the  depth,  Iireadth,  and  slope  of  a 
river,  to  determine  the  savcII  occasioned  by  the  picr.s  of 


E  B. 
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a  bridge  or  sides  of  a  cleaning  slu'ce,  which  contract  Practical 
the  passage  b_,  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of  inferences, 
channel.  ^ 

This  swell  depends  on  two  circumstances. 

1 .  The  whole  river  must  pass  through  a  narrow  space, 
with  a  velocity  proportionably  increased ;  and  this  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

2.  The  water,  in  passmg  the  length  of  the  piers  with 
a  velocity  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  slope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  'slope  in 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  tlie  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  smn  of  the  widtlis  between  the 
piers.  If  the  length  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimension  in 
the  direction  of  the  stream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  express  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches; 
and  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment  the  contraction  (in  the 
sense  hitherto  used)  to  be  nothing,  the  height  produ- 

K“V- 

cing  this  velocity  will  be - .  But  the  river  will 


•  1  *  .  ^ 

not  nse  so  high,  having  already  a  slope  and  velocitj’  bc- 


Ibre  getting  under  the  arches,  and  the 


spending  to  this  velocity  is  — ;  therefore  the  height 


height 


corre- 


for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is  — - 


K-V= 


2  IT 


V2 


—  — .  But  if  we  make  allowances  for  contraction  we 


must  employ  a  2  G  less  than  2  g,  and  we  must  multiply 

2  if 

the  height  now  found  by 


It  will  then  become 


( 


K2V‘  V2 


2g  /: 


(K* — 1).  This  is  that  part 


CF-2  G 

of  the  swell  which  must  produce  the  augmentation  of 
Velocity. 

With  respect  to  what  is  necessary  for  producing  the 
additional  slope  between  tlie  piers,  let  p  be  the  natural 
slope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
length  of  the  jiicrs)  before  the  erection  of  the  bridge, 
and  corresponding  to  the  velocity  V ;  K  p  will  very 
neifrly  ex])ress  the  difference  of  superficial  level  for  the 
lengtli  of  the  piers,  which  is  necessary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  throughthe  same  length.  The  increase 
of  slope  therefore  is  p — p=/j  (K- — (.)  Therefore 

/  \n 


/  V2  \ _ _ ^ 

the  wliole  swell 

V  2'G''^^ )^'~ 


1. 


These  are  the  chief  questions  or  problems  on  this  further  at- 
subject  which  occur  in  the  practice  of  an  engineer ;  and  tention  to 
the  solutions  which  we  have  given  mSy  in  every  case  be  bie  subject 
depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and  wc  are  confi-  recons- 
dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  one-fiftli  of 
the  whole  (juantity.  ^Ve  are  etjually  certain,  that  of 
those  who  call  themselves  engineers,  and  who,  without 
hesitation,  undertake  jobs  of  enormous  expence,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  gue.s.s  at  the  result  of  such 
opcratlon.s,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  liappeii 
to  coincide  with  t.ho.se  of  some  other  project  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  distinctly  examined  ;  and  verj'  few 
lun’c  the  sagacity  and  penetr.ation  necessary  for  appre¬ 
ciating  the  eft'ects  of  the  distinguishing  circumstances 
which  yet  remain.  The  society  established  for  the  en¬ 
couragement 
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Practical  c  iuragenicut  of  arts  and  iHanuractnres  eould  scarcely  do 
Inferences,  jj  pr,„re  i;Tiportant  service  to  tlie  public  in  the  line  of 
their  institution,  than  by  publishing  in  their  Transac¬ 
tions  a  description  of  every  work  of  this  kind  executed 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 
This  would  be  a  most  valuable  collection  of  experiments 
and  facts.  I’heunlearaetl practitioner  would  find  among 
them  something  which  resembles  in  itschief  circumstan¬ 
ces  almost  any  project  whicli  could  occur  to  him  in  his 
business,  and  would  tell  him  what  to  expect  in  the  case 
under  his  management ;  and  the  intelligent  engineer, 
nssis'ed  by  mathematical  knowledge,  and  the  liabit  of 
clas-ing  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
I’rame  general  rules.  To  a  gentleman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  such  a  collection  would  be  ines¬ 
timable,  and  might  suggest  a  theory  as  far  superior  to 
this  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers. 

1  iO  We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  observations 

Modes  of  on  the  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  small 
makinp  rivers  and  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,  or  at  least 
«”^brookr  floatage.  We  get  much  instruction  on  this  subject 
fit  for  in-  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  swell  produced 
laud  navi-  in  a  river  by  weirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for- 
gaticra.  oner  section.  Our  knowledge  of  the  form  wln'ch  the 
surface  of  this  swell  aiTects,  will  furnish  rulesforspacing 
theseobstructionsin  such  amanner,  and  atsuch  distances 
from  each  other,  that  the  swell  produced  by  one  shall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  slope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  dronuhts  of  summer,  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  kecqis, 
which  are  to  be  set  up  ift  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  stations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
■would  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  rivers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga¬ 
ble  in  some  sort  by  simple  sluices,  wh'ch,  being  shut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  discharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raises  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rise  the  keeps  are  shut  again, 
the  water  sinks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  Avere  floated  through  the  shallows  are  now  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  into  those  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  supply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  *1  his  is  a  very  rude  and  im¬ 
perfect  method,  and  unjustifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  effect  of  locks,  or  at  least  ot  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  tliese 
contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methoils  of  their  construc¬ 
tion,  in  this  place,  but  refer  our  reatlers  to  wJiat  lias 
been  already  said  on  this  subject  in  the  articles  Canal> 
Lock,  Navkovtion  f Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
said  in  tbe  article  If'ATER-H  orks.  At  present  we  con- 
fiiif  ourselves  to  the  single  point  of  busbaiuling  tlie  dif¬ 
ferent  falls  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  every  where  a  sufficient  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  and,  in  wh.it  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illustrate  tfic  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppose  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  .aud  .1  feet  deep  m 
the  droughts  of  summer,  with  a  slope  of  1  in  4SOO. 
This,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  a 
velocity  =234  inches  per  second,  and  its  dilchurge 
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will  he  40.5216  cubic  inches  or  2344  feet.  It  is  |iro-  Prnct’.cal 
posed  to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  less  than  five  feet 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  fl'cod-gates  of  six  feet  high 
and  18  feet  wicle. 

We  first  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
2344  cubic  feet  of  water  will  discharge  itself  over  tlie 
flood-gates.  This  we  shall  find  by  I’rob.  II.  to  be  SOI 
inches,  to  wliich  adding  7*2,  the  heinht  of  the  gate,  wc 
have  1021  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 
floor  of  the  gate;  the  primitive  de))th  of  tlie  river  be- 
in?  3  feet,  the  rise  or  swell  5  feet  61  inches.  In  the 
next  place,  we  find  the  range  or  sensible  extent  pf  this 
swell  by  I’rob.  I.  and  the  observations  wliicli  accom¬ 
pany  it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  I'atbonis. 

Now  since  the  primitivedepth  of  the  river  is  tlirec  feet, 
there  is  only  wanted  two  feet  of  addition ;  and  tlie 
question  is  reduced  to  the  finding  w  hat  point  of  the 
curved  surface  of  the  swell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan¬ 
gent  plane  at  the  head  of  the  swell  ?  or  how  far  this 
})oint  is  from  the  gate?  The  whole  extent  being  9177 
fathoms,  and  the  deviations  from  the  tangent  plane  be¬ 
ing  nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances  from 
the  point  of  contact,  we  may  institute  this  proportion 
664  :  24  =  9177'*  :  5526®.  The  last  term  is  the  di¬ 
stance  ff'rom  the  head  of  the  swell)  of  tliat  part  of  the 
surface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  surface  of 
the  river.  Therefore  9177 — 5526,  or  5651  fathoms, 
is  the  distance  of  this  part  from  the  floo<l-gale ;  and 
this  is  the  distance  at  which  the  gates  should  be  plaeetl 
from  eacli  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arise  (roni 
having  them  neiu’er,  if  the  banks  be  high  eiiout^h  tu 
contain  tbe  waters;  but  il  they  are  fari her  di-taiit,  the 
rcqu  rcd  deptli  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  incea- 
sing  the  height  of  the  gate- ;  but  if  reasons  of  onve- 
riiency  should  induce  us  to  place  them  neircr,  :ht  .saiiie 
depth  may  be  secured  by  lower  gate-'*,  and  no  d'diion- 
al  height  will  be  required  for  t!ic  b.ink.-.  Tliis  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  Blatter  of  iinnnent,  because  the  raising  ot  wa¬ 
ter  brings  along  with  it  the  chance  cl  flooding  tlie  ad¬ 
joining  fields.  Knowingthe  place  where  t!ic  swe’l  mise* 
to  be  sensible,  we  can  keep  the  p  ot  the  inti  rnii  ..iatc 
flood-gate  at  the  preci'c  height  of  the  curved  '■url.  ce  ot 
tlie  swell  tiv  mcan.s  of  the  jrroportionality  ot  ihc  Ci  via- 
tions  from  t.hc  laiigciit  to  the  distances  f.om  the  point 
of  contact.  ’ 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  g.ife  which  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  tlic  one  above  it  tlian  the  “iG.'  I 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  ahi. ler 
gate  is  required,  prrxlucinga  more  tx’cipive  swtb  ;  kiul 
the  one  swell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  alt-  ,h 
they  may  both  begin  from  tlie  sanie  point  A  (n  .  1.).  f  _ 

Nor  will  the  curves  even  besimilar,  unles-  tbe  i  ..i  •  > 

of  the  sheet  of  watei  flowing  over  tlie  LW.tc  be  ir  - 
in  the  same  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cn-c  ; 
the  produce  of  tlic  river,  anil  tJurclore  the  tuicl.i.' 
the  sheet  of  water,  is  con.s'.ant. 

But  wc  may  suppose  them  similar  witliout  cm 
more  than  two  or  three  dcriiiu’s  of  nn  inch  ;  .vnd  t  ^ 
we  shall  have  A F  :  AL=/ F  :  1)1.;  tro...  whic' 
wc  take  the  thicknc>.s  of  tiie  »h«rt  ut  wat.-r  .drc  d\  n. 
ciliated  for  tlie  otticr  gate%  there  w  I'd  rt  ii.am  t  he 
of  the  gate  l*L. 

By  lollowing  these  methods,  in*trail  of  pr.K  eedin 
random  guesses,  we  shall  procure  <hr  gic-.*  it  il*p 
water  at  tl>e  smalleA  evpcncc  p  »dble. 
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But  t^ere  is  i  circumstince  which  must  be  attended 
to,  and  vsthich,  if  neglected,  may  in  a  short  time  render 
all  our  works  useless.  1  hese  gates  must  frequently  be 
open  in  the  time  of  freshes  ;  and  as  this  channel  then 
has  its  natural  slope  increased  in  every  reach  by  the 
great  contraction  of  the  section  in  the  gates,  and  aho 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  of  water,  the  action  of  the 
stream  on  its  bed  must  be  increased  by  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  velocity  which  these  circumstances  will  produce; 
and  although  we  may  say  that  the  general  slope  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  secured  by  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates,  which 
are  paved  with  stone  or  covered  with  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increased  current  from  digging  up 
the  bo'tcm  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  off  in 
places  where  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
these  consequences  will  a«suredlyfollew  if  the  increased 
velocity  is  greater  than  what  corresponds  to  the  regi¬ 
men  rel  tive  to  the  soil  in  which  the  river  holds  on  its 
course. 

In  order  therefore  to  procir  e  durability  to  works  of 
this  kind,  which  are  generally  of  enormous  expence, 
the  local  circumstances  must  be  most  scrupulously  si  ti¬ 
died.  It  is  not  the  crdinary  hurried  survey  of  an  en¬ 
gine- r  that  will  f  ee  us  from  the  risk  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troublesome  by  the  rise  of  the  waters 
being  dimini-hcd  f  omtheir  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  sma’l  distance  below  every  sluice.  We  must 
attentively  study  the  iiatuie  of  the  soil,  and  discover  e.\- 
perimentally  the  velocny  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  permanency  of  tliechantiel.  If  this  he  not  a  great 
deal  less  than  that  of  the  river  when  accelerated  by 
fre-he.e,  the  regimen  may  be  jrreserved  after  the  esta- 
blisl)meiit  of  the  gate,  and  no  grcit  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  necessary:  but  if,  on  the  other  hatid, 
the  natural  velocityof  the  river  during  its  freshes  great¬ 
ly  exceeds  what  is  consistent  witli  stability,  we  must 
enlarge  the  width  of  the  channel,  that  we  may  diminish 
the  h}  draulic  nit  an  depth,  and  along  witli  this  the  t  e- 
locity.  Theref  ro,  know  ing  the  quantity  discharged 
dui  iiig  the  freshes,  divide  it  by  the \e locity  of  reginien, 
or  rather  Ity  a  velocity  somew  hat  greater  (Cor  a  reason 
which  will  appear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  a  new  section.  'J'hen  taking  the  Jiatural  slope 
of  the  river  for  tlie  slope  which  it  will  preserve  in  this 
enlarged  chatinc',  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flood-gates 
have  been  fixeil,  we  must  calculate  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  and  then  the  other  dimensions  ol  the  channel. 
An  1,  lastly,  from  the  known  dimensions  of  the  channel 
and  the  oi  charge  (w/hich  we  must  now  compute),  we 
jtroceed  to  calculate  the  height  and  the  distances  of  the 
floo.i-gates,  adjusttd  to  their  widths,  which  must  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  room  which  may  be  tliought  proper  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  on  the 
river.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  whole  of  this 
process. 

Supposethen  a  small  river  havinga  slope  of  twoinches 
in  100  tathomsor  5555,  whidi  is  a  very  usual  declivity 
of  such  smalBtreanis,  and  whosedepth  in  summer  istwo 
teet,  but  subj'Ctto  floods  which  raise  it  to  nine  feet.  Let 
its  breauth  at  tfie  liottom  be  1 8  feet,  and  the  base  of  its 
slanting  sides  four-thirds  of  their  height.  Ail  of  these 
dimensioiisarevery  conformableto  the  ordinary  courseof 
things.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
all  seasons  by  nieaus  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro- 
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per  distances  ;  .and  w'e  w  ant  fo  know  the  dimensions  of 
a  channel  w-hicb  will  be  permanent,  in  a  soil  w  hich  be¬ 
gins  to  yield  to  a  vtlocify  of  80  inches  per  second,  but 
will  be  safe  under  a  velocity  of 
1  he  primitive  channel  having  the  properties  of  a  rect¬ 
angular  channel,  its  breadth  during  the  freshes  must 
be  B=i30  feet,  or  3Ci0  inches,  and  its  depth  h  nine  feet 
or  108  inches  ;  therefore  its  hydraulic  mean  depth 


</= 
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CLSS  inches.  Its  real  velocity  there¬ 


fore,  during  the  freshes,  will  be  38.9447  inches,  and  its 
discharge  1514169  cubic  inches,  or  876^  cubic  feet 
per  second.  We  see  th.erefore  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  peiananent,  and  will  lie  very  quickly  destroy¬ 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  ve'oeity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  stabilit)  .  viz.  diminishing  the 
slope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  first  method  will  re¬ 


qmre  the  ctmrse  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
1- to  3988*,  or  nearly  of  36  to  100.  The  exnence 


expence 

of  this  would  be  enormous.  I'lie  second  methoil  will 


require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increased  near¬ 
ly  in  the  same  proportion  (because  the  velocities  are 

nearly  This  will  evidently  be  much  less  cost- 

V 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  navi¬ 
gation,  must  be  preferred. 

e  must  now  obseive,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods.  If  therefore  we  reduce  this  to  24  inches,  it  must 
happen  that  the  autumnal  freshes,  loaded  with  sandaiul 
mud,  will  certainly  deposit  a  part  of  it,  and  choke  up 
our  channel  below  tiieilood-gates.  We  must  therefore 
select  a  mean  vt  locity  some  w  hat  exceeding  the  regin. eu 
tliat  it  may  carry  off  the.  e  depositions.  We  shall  take 
27  imlies,  which  will  pioduce  this  effect  on  the  loose 
niud  without  endangering  our  channel  in  any  remark¬ 
able  (i<  gree. 

i  herefoie  we  have,  by  the  theorem  for  uniform  mo. 
tion,  V  =  27,  n  0/  .  /-_  o  .  )• 


.V  -f  1 .6  V 


Calculating  the  divisor  of  this  formula, 

27  inch. 


we 


find  it 


=  55.884.  Hence  — 0.1  = 


297 


-_5.S483, 


-0.3 


and  therefore  JrrSO  j’j 


55.884 

Having  thus  determined  the 
hydraul  c  mean  depth,  wcfindiheareaS  of  the  section  by 
dividing  the  discharge  1 51 41 69  by  the  velocity  27.  This 
gives  us  56080.368.  Then  we  get  the  bread  h  B  by 

the  formula  formerlygiven  B—  «'(£)• -.1  ■ 


+27/ 


=:!  802.296  inches,  or  150.19  feet,  and  the  depth  h  — 

31.1  15  inches. 

Wi.h  these  dimensions  of  the  section  we  are  certain 
that  the  diannel  will  be  permanent ;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gate  l>eing  all  fixed  agreeable  to  the  primitive 
slope,  we  need  not  fear  that  it  will  be  changed  in  the 
intervals  by  the  action  of  the  current.  The  gates  being 
all  open  during  the  freshes,  the  bottom  w  ill  be  cieared 
of  the  whole  deposited  mud 

We  must  now  station  the  flood-gates  along  the  new 
channel,  at  such  distances  that  we  may  have  the  t'epth 
of  water  which  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  .  re  to  be  gates, 
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Practicj-l  pnnploycd  in  ttiP  navigation.  Siippo'^e  tliis  to  he  four 
feet,  \^■e  must  first  of  all  learn  how  high  tlie  water 
will  be  kept  in  this  new’  channel  during  the  summer 
droughts.  -  There  remained  in  the  primitive  clnmirel 
only  two  feet,  and  the  section  in  this  case  had  20  feet 
eight  iiiches  mean  width  ;  and  the  discharge  correspemd- 
ing  to  this  section  and  slope  ^^3'^  is,  by  the  theoran 
of  unirorin  motion,  130,849  cubic  inches  per  second. 
To  find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  cha'inel  con’c- 
sponding  to  this  discharge  and  the  same  slope,  wc  must 
take  the  method  of  approximation  fornicrlv  exeniplifkd, 
remembering  that  the  di'chaige  D  is  13C849,  and  the 
breadth  B  is  I7CO.8  at  the  bottom  (the  slant  sides  be¬ 
ing  four-thirds).  These  data  will  produce  a  depth  of 
water  =  6^  inches.  To  obtain  four  feet  therefore  be¬ 
hind  any  of  the  flood-gates,  we  must  have  a  sv^ell  of 
41 1  inches  produced  by  the  gate  below. 

\Ve  must  now  determine  the  width  of  passage  which 
must  be  given  at  the  gates.  This  will  regulate  tiie 
thickness  of  the  sheet  of  water  w  Inch  flows  over  them 
when  shut ;  and  this,  with  the  height  of  the  gate,  fixes 
the  swell  at  the  gate.  The  extent  of  this  sw'el',  and 
the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  surface  above 
the  new’  surface  of  the  river,  require  a  combination  of 
the  height  of  sw  ell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  j)riniitive 
slope  and  the  new  velocity.  These  being  computed,  the 
stations  of  ttie  gates  may  be  assigned,  which  will  secu:e 
four  feet  of  w  ater  behind  each  in  summer.  We  need 
not  give  these  computations,  having  already  exemplified 
them  all  with  relation  to  another  river. 

This  example  not  only  illustrates  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  so  as  to  be  ensured  of  success,  but  al  o  gives 
us  a  precise  instance  of  what  inu^t  he  done  in  a  case 
which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  .«ee  what  a 
))rodigious  excavation  is  neces'^ary,  in  order  to  ol>t,iin 
permanency.  We  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the  pri¬ 
mitive  bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  size,  so  that  th.e 
excavation  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  the  other  me¬ 
thod  required.  The  expence,  however,  will  still  be  vast¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  other,  both  from  ijie  nature  of  the 
work  and  tlie  quantity  of  ground  occupied.  .At  all 
events,  the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what  could  never 
be  repaid  by  the  navigation,  except  in  a  very  ricli  and 
populous  country. 

There  is  aiu  ther  circumstance  to  be  attended  to. — 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  sluices  inu-t  be  very  de¬ 
sultory,  unless  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of 
small  heights.  The  natural  surface  of  the  swell  being 
concave  upwards,  the  additions  made  by  its  different 
parts  to  the  primitive  hciijht  of  the  river  decrease  rapid¬ 
ly  as  they  aj>proach  to  the  place  A  (fig.  23.)  where  the 
swell  terminates  ;  and  three  gate.®,  each  of  which  laises 
the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  w  ill  raise  the  water  nnuh  more  th m 
two  gates  at  twice  this  distance,  each  raising  the  water 
two  feet.  Moreover  when  the  elevation  jrrodiiced  by  a 
fl<  od-gate  is  considerable,  exceeding  a  very  few  inches, 
tlie  (all  and  current  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  gate 
is  such,  that  no  boat  can  possibly  pa.ss  up  the  river,  and 
it  runs  imminent  risk  of  being  overset  and  sunk,  in  the 
attempt  to  iro  down  the  stieam.  This  renders  tlie  nn- 
vigauon  desultory.  A  number  of  lighters  collect  tliem- 
selves  at  the  gates,  and  wait  their  opening.  They  puss 
through  as  soon  as  the  current  becomes  moderate.  This 
would  not,  perhaps,  he  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  uavi- 
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but  the  Imats  bound  up  the  river  must  slay  on  ti  c  nr- 
per  sulc  of  the  gate  which  they  have  jr.-t  now  passed.  W 
because  the  channel  is  now  too  sh.allow  for  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  i  fiosc  hoimcl  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 
next  pie,  unless  it  has  licen  opened  at  a  time  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  oiicmng  of  ihe  one  above  if.  The  pai 
sage  downwards  way,  in  many  cases,  he  continued,  by 
very  into. hgent  and  attentive  lockmen  ;  but  the  passage 
up  muHt  be  exceedingly  tedious.  Nay,  we  may  say,  that 
while  the  passage  downw  ards  is  contimioii®,  it  is  hirt  i;i 
a  veiy  fe>v  cases  lliat  the  passage  upward  is  practicable. 

II  w’e  add  to  these  ineonveniencfs  the  great  danger  of 
pas-es  during  the  frc.shes,  while  all  the  gates  are  open. 
aiKi  the  iininense  and  unavoidable  acciirmilaiions  of  ict% 
on  occasion  even  of  slight  frosts,  we  may  see  th.-it  this 
niethotl  of  procuring  an  inland  navigat'on'is  amaz  nelv 
expensive,  desultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.  It  dul 
not  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  aftentinn 
we  have  bestowed  on  it.  But  the  discusdon  w  as  abso. 
lately  necessary,  in  order  to  show  what  must  be  done  in 
order  to  obtain  effect  and  permanency,  ami  thus  to  pro- 
vent  us  from  engaging  in  a  project  wliich,  to  a  per-on 
not  duly  and  confitlently  informed,  is  so  feasible  and 
j)i’omising.  Many  professional  engineers  ?re  read}’,  apd 
with  honest  intentions,  to  undertake  such  t.asks ;  and 
by  avoiding  this  immense  expence,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  a  mtich  narrower  channel,  they  jiie- 
cecd,  (w’itness  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey). 

But  tlie  work  has  no  dur.ition  ;  and,  not  having  bwn 
found  very  ser\ iceahle,  its  cessation  is  not  matter  of 
much  regret.  1  he  work  is  not  much  spoken  of  during 
its  continuance.  It  is  soon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its 
f.iilure,  and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for 
such  another. 

It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  to  ch-inge  this  IK 
imperfect  mode  for  another  free  from  most  cf  its  incon-  Introda 
veniences.  A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  throiigli 
one  of  these  gates,  only  by  raising  the  waters  of  the 
inferior  reach,  and  depressing  those  of  the  ujijier ;  ami 
it  could  not  escape  observation,  that  when  the  gates  were 
far  asunder,  a  vast  bodyof  water  nin-t  he  dis.  hargeil  Ih-- 
forc  this  could  he  tione,  and  that  it  wouM  he  a  great  ini- 
provement  todouble  eachgate,  with  a  very  small  di-tance 
between.  Thus  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  won  il 
fill  the  interval  to  the  desired  height,  and  allow  tin-  boat 
to  come  tiirough;  .and  ibis  thought  was  the  mure  ob¬ 
vious,  from  a  similar  practice  having  jircvedeti  it.  vir. 
tiiat  of  navigating  a  small  river  by  meansuf  dimb'c  luir>, 
the  lowest  of  which  lay  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  nver, 
but  could  be  raised  up  on  hinge  -.  U  e  Jiave  im  iitio.iixi 
this  already;  and  it  ajipearsto  hive  l•eell  an  old  prai  - 
tice,  being  inentioiic  1  by  .*stevimts  in  lti<  valuablr  w  irk. 
on  sluices,  jniblislied  about  the  beginning  ot  tlie  I7t  1 
century  ;  yet  no  trace  of  th  s  nivtliial  is  to  Iw  found  of 
much  older  datts.  It  ocviirre  !,  however,  aceidi-ni-d  y, 
pretty  often  in  the  flat  eountrit'  of  llol  ami  uikI  b'l.ii- 
ders,  which  fteiiig  the  .sent  of  Ircijuent  war-,  a  most 
every  town  and  v ill. igc  w.i*  luriified  with  wtt  d  lehrs, 
connected  with  the  a:ij  liiiiiig  rivers.  S‘r>  inns  mr’it.omi 
particularly  the  work.s  of  Coiidv,  as  having  Ivrrn  l.-iig 
cmjvloyed,  with  irre.it  iimcnuiiy.  fur  rcndeiing  naviga¬ 
ble  a  very  long  s’ retch  lU’  the  Scheldt.  The  1  oit-.  were 
recc  veil  in*o  the  1  iwer  port  of  tin*  lt»-«e,  winch  w»« 
seiMrateU  frwuj  the  real  by  a  stone  lata  deau,  >  rving  to 
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^  sluice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  fossee,  which 
communicated  with  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
locks. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
gave  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  usual 
to  avoid  the  g;eat  expence  of  the  second  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  detached  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  within  land,  and  having  its  bason  parallel  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be¬ 
low  the  weir,  and  having  a  flood-gate  at  each  end. — 
This  was  a  most  ingenious  thought ;  and  it  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice,  &c.  ^c.  It  was  caUed  a  sc/i/usscl,  or 
lock,  with  considerable  propriety  ;  and  this  tvas  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  sluice,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
translation  locL  This  practice  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
separation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  not  only  the  most  perfect  method  for  obtaining  a 
sure,  easy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  most  economical  in  its  first  construc¬ 
tion,  and  subject  to  no  risk  of  deterioration  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almost  entirely  supplant¬ 
ed  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers ; 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  close  with  these  ob¬ 
servations  this  article,  and.reserve  w  hat  is  yet  to  be  said 
on  the  construction  of  canals  and  locks  lor  the  article 
WATKn-fyoRKS. 
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Concluding  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  detain  the  reader  for 
nbsmations  a  few  moments.  He  cannot  but  have  observed  our 
reaVcr  anxiety  to  render  this  dissertation  worthy  of  his  notice, 
by  making  it  practically  useful.  We  have  on  every 
occasion  appealed,  from  all  tlieoretical  deductions,  how¬ 
ever  specious  and  well  supported,  to  fact  andobservation 
of  those  spontaneous  phenomena  of  nature  which  are 
continually  passing  in  review  before  us  in  the  motion 
of  running  waters.  Resting  in  this  manner  our  whole 
doctrines  on  experiment,  on  the  observation  of  what 
really  liappens,  and  what  happens  in  a  way  which  we 
,  cannot  or  do  not  fully  explain,  these  spontaneous  opera¬ 
tions  of  natme  came  insensibly  to  acquire  a  particular 
value  in  our  imagination.  It  has  also  happened  in  the 
course  of  our  reflections  on  these  subjects,  liiat  tliesephe- 
iiomena  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  our 
view  in  groups,  not  less  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
the  importance  of  their  consequences  than  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  anvl  frequently  the  seeming  insignificancy,  nay 
frivolity,  of  the  means  employed.  Our  fa!)cy  has  there¬ 
fore  been  sometimes  warmed  wiih  the  view  of  a  sOitiC- 
thing ;  an 

Ens  agitaiis  violem,  et  magno  se  carporc  viiscens. 

This  lias  sometimes  made  us  express  ourselves  iii  away 
tliat  is  susceptible  of  misinterpretation,  and  may  even 
lead  into  a  mistake  of  our  meaning. 
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We  therefore  find  ourselves  obliged  to  declare,  that  PracticrJ 
by  the  term  Nature,  which  we  have  so  frequently 
used  con  amore,  w'e  do  not  mean  that  indescribable  idol  ''-’-y'*-' 
which  the  self-conceit  and  vanity  Or  some  piiiiosophers 
or  pretended  philosophers  have  set  up  and  ostentatiously 
worshipped,  that  ens  rnlionis,  that  creature  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  which  has  long  been  the  object  of  cool  con¬ 
templation  in  the  closet  of  the  philosopher,  and  has 
sharetl  his  attention  with  many  other  playthings  of  his 
ever-working  fancy.  By  .Nature,  then,  w'e  mean  that 
admirable  system  of  general  lawas,  by  which  the  adored 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe  has  thought  fit  to 
connect  the  various  parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly 
frame  of  things,  and  to  regulate  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature:  and  as  we  have  already  observed  in 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  consider  these  general  laws 
as  the  most  magnificent  displaysof  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
the  contemplation  of  them  as  the  most  cheering  employ¬ 
ment  of  our  understandings.  ^ 

Igneus  est  illis  vigor  et  ccelestis  origo 

Seminibus. 

At  the  same  time  w-e  despise  the  cold-hearted  philoso¬ 
pher  who  stops  short  here,  and  is  satisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleased)  that  he  has  completely  accounteil  for 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature ;  and  we 
suspect  tliat  this  philosopher  would  analyse  witli  the 
same  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irresistible 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  whose  breast  he  sucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  sleepless  nights  preservetl 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  listen  to  the 
words  of  him  wlio  was  the  most  sagacious  observer  and 
the  most  faithful  interpreterof  nature’s  laws,  our  illustri¬ 
ous  countryman  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  says, 

Elegantissima  haecce  rerum  compages  non  nisi  consi- 
lio  et  (iominio  entis  saiiienlissimi  et  potentissimi  oriri  po- 
tuit.  Omnia,  simili  constructa  consilio,  suberunt  unius 
doniinio.  Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anima  imoidi,  sed  ut 
universorum  dominus.  Propter  dominium  suum  domi- 
nus  deus,  cravToxgaroo^  nuncupatur.  Deus  ad  servientes 
respicit,  et  dcilas  est  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  pro- 
priiim,  uti  sentiunt  quibus  deus  est  natura  seu  anima 
mundi,  sed  in  servos.  Deus  summus  est  ens  eternum, 
infinitum,  absolute  perfectum.  Ens  utcunque  perfectum, 
at  sine  dominio,  non  est  dominus  deus. 

“  Huiic  cognoscimus,  solummcdo  per  proprietates 
ejus  et  attributa.  Attribnuntur  ut  ex  plienoinenis 
dignoscuntur.  Phenomena  sunt  sapientissimae  et  opti¬ 
ma;  rerurn  siructurae,  atque  catisaa  finales. — Plunc  admi- 
ramiir  ob  perfectiones ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dominium.” 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  authors  who  have  treated  professedly  of 
the  niotionsof  rivers:  Guglielmini  De  Fluviiset  Castellis 
Aquannn — Danubius  Illustrnlus ;  Grand!  Dc  Castellis; 

Zendrini  De  Muhi  /Iqunrum  ;  Erisius  dc  Lluviis  ;  Lec- 
chi  Idroslalicu  i  Idraulica ;  MTchelotti  Spcrcinze  1- 
drauliche  ;  Belidor’s  Architecture  Hydraidique  ;  Bossut 
llydrodynnviique;  Buat  Silberschlag  Thc- 

orie  des  Fteuves  ;  Lctlrcs  de  M.  L’Epinasse  uu  P.  Frist  ' 
louchant  sa  Theorie  dcs  Fleuvcs  ;  Tableau  des principales 
Rivieres  du  Monde,  par  Genette;  Stevins  stir  les  Fetuses; 

'Trade  des  Fcluscs,  par  Boulard,  qni  a  rcvtporlc  le  Vriz 
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Practical  de  I’ Acad,  de  Lyons  ;  Bleiswyck  Disserlatio  de  Aggeri~ 
Inferences.  ,  j^Qssut  el  Via’.Iet  .snr  la  (Jonslritciion  des  Digues  ; 

Stevin  Ilydrosliilica  ;  Tielnian  van  der  Horst  Theatrum 
Machinarum  Uvioersale  ;  Dela  LandeAi/r/o  Canavx  de 
Navigation;  Kacolta  di  Autori  chi  Tratfuno  del  Moto 
dell’  Acque,  3  tom.  4to.  Firenza  172j. — Tiiis  most  va- 


luable  collection  contains  llie  u  ritir.i;8  of  Arcliinivdes,  risnir..! 
Albizi,  Galileo,  Castelli,  Micbeliiii,  Borelli,  .Monta- 
iiari,  \  iviani,  Cassini,  Gn^lielmiiii,  Gv.indi,  .Maniredi, 

Picard,  and  Narduci ;  ami  an  account  of  the  iniiiiber* 
less  works  wliich  have  been  carried  ou  in  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  the  Po. 
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niver-  TiirER-TVatcr.  This  is  generally  much  softer  and 
Water,  better  accommodated  toeconomicalpurposesthan  spiirg- 
II  water.  For  though  rivers  proceed  originally  from 

Head.  springs,  yet,  by  their  rapid  motion,  anrl  by  being  cx- 

posed  during  a  long  course  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  air,  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts  which  they  contain 
are  decomposed,  the  acid  flies  oft',  and  the  terrestrial 
parts  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Ilivers  are  also  ren¬ 
dered  softer  by  the  vast  quantity  of  rain-water,  which, 
passing  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities  ;  and  when  they  flow 
near  large  and  populous  towns,  they  become  impregna¬ 
ted  with  a  number  of  heterogeneous  substimees,  in  which 
state  the  water  is  cc'rtaiply  unfit  for  many  purposes  ;  3’ct 
bj'  remaining  for  some  time  at  rest,  all  the  I'eculencies' 
subside,  and  the  water  becomes  sufllcientl}'  pure  formost 
of  the  common  puiqioscs  of  life.  Rivei-  water  may  be 
rendered  still  purer  by  filtration  through  sand  and  gra¬ 
vel  ;  a  method  which  was  first  resorted  to  in  Paislej’, 
and  more  lately  in  Glasgow,  for  supjft.j  ing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  those  towns  with  good  water. 

RIVERS,  Earl.  Sec  Wodevile. 

RIVINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  class.  See  Botany  Index.  This  plant  is  Ciilled 
Sulvnides  by  Tournefort,  and  Picrccn  bj'  Alillcr.  There 
are  four  species  which  grow  Jiaturallj'  in  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of 
one  species  will  stiiin  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  manj'  experiments  made  with  it  to  colour 
flowers  have  succeeded  extremely  well  in  the  following 
manner  :  the  juice  of  the  berries  was  pressed  out,  and 
mixed  with  common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial, 
shaking  it  well  together  for  some  time,  till  the  water 
was  thoroughly  tinged  ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were 
white  and  just  fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  .and  their 
stalks  placed  into  the  phial ;  and  in  one  night  the  flowers 
have  been  finely  variegated  with  red  ;  the  flowers  on 
which  the  experiments  were  made  were  the  tuberose, 
and  the  double  white  narcissus. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  of  river.  See  River. 

ROACH.  See  Cyhkinus,  Iciithyolocy  Index. 

ROAD,  .an  open  waj’,  or  ])ublic  p.xssage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  anotlier. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  t(M)k  the 
mo.st  pains  in  forming  roads  ;  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
pences  thej'  were  at  in  rendering  them  sjiacious,  firm, 
straight,  .and  smooth,  arc  incredible.  Tliey  iisu.ally 
strengthened  the  ground  bj’  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flints,  pebbles,  or  sands,  and  sometimes  witli  a  lining 
of  inasonrv,  rubbish,  bricks,  Ike.  bound  togetiier  witli 
mortar.  In  some  places  in  tlie  Lyonois,  I.  Menestricr 
observes,  that  he  has  found  liuge  clusters  ut  flints  ce¬ 
mented  with  lime,  reaching  10  <u:  12  feet  ilcej),  anil 
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making  a  mass  as  hard  .and  compact  .as  m.arble ;  .and 
Avhich,  after  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  for  IbOO 
3  cars,  is  still  sca':cel3'  ))enetr.able  by  all  the  force  of  ham¬ 
mers,  mattocks,  &c.  and  Vet  the  flints  it  consists  of  arc 
not  bigger  than  eggs,  'fhe  most  noble  of  the  Komau 
roads  was  tlie  Via  Appia,  Avhich  was  carried  to  such  a 
vast  lengtli,  that  Procopius  reckons  it  five  da3'S  journey 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  Leipsius  computes  it  at  350  miles ; 
it  is  12  feet  broad,  and  made  of  square  free-stone  ge¬ 
nerally  afoot  and  a  half  on  each  side ;  and  though  this 
has  lasted  for  above  1800  years,  3  0!  in  man3'  jilaces  it 
is  for  several  miles  together  as  entire  as  when  it  was  first 
made. 

The  ancient  roads  are  distinguished  into  militarv roads, 
double  roads,  subteiT.aneous  roads,  &c.  The  niilit;tr3- 
roads  were  grand  roads,  formed  b3'  the  Homans  for 
marching  their  armies  into  tlie  provinces  of  the  emjiire  ; 
the  principal  of  these  Roman  roads  in  England  are  Wat- 
ling-street,Ikenild-strcet,Foss-way,andErminage-street. 
Double  roads  among  the  Romans,  v  ere  roads  for  car¬ 
riages,  with  two  pavements,  the  one  for  those  going  one 
wa3',  and  the  other  for  those  returning  the  otiicr  :  these 
were  separated  from  each  other  b3'  a  cau.sewat'  raiseil  in 
the  middle,  paved  w  ith  bricks,  for  the  convenieney  «-f 
foot  passengers ;  w  ith  borders  and  mounting  stones  from 
space  to  space,  and  military  columns  to  mark  the  di¬ 
stance.  Subterraneous  roads  are  tlmse  dug  througli  a 
rock,  and  left  vaulted  ;  as  that  of  Puzzuoli  near  Naples, 
which  is  ne.ar  half  a  league  long,  imd  is  15  feet  broad 
and  as  many  high. 

The  first  law  enacted  respecting  higliways  and  roadi 
in  England  wjis  in  the  year  I28.'i  ;  when  the  lords  of  tin- 
soil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  those  trays  w  here  bushc;-- 
W'oods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  topn  v.  nt  rebbeiie-. 
The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  3 oar 
13-1();  when  a  commission  was  granti-d  liv  the  king  to 
lay  a  toll  on  all  sorts  of  carriages  jia.-sing  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fields  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Temjile,  .and  also  through  .another  highway  c  died  Port- 
pool  (now  Gra3’’s  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  hcii  re-iiamisl 
highway;  which  roads  were  become  almost  iiup.a.'-sdde. 
Little  further  relating  to  this  subject  oi'cnr-.  fill  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHl.  when  the  parishes  were  ir'.  -  o  d 
with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  siir\e\oi  ^  w  e; e  .niinci!._, 
elected  to  take  care  of  tin  III.  Hut  the  ii..  re.;  eof  lux- 
nrv  and  commerce  introduced  -uch  a  iiiiiiiber  el  hi.  .  .  3 
carnages  for  the  coiivey-nce  of  go.  ami  lighter  om  - 
for  tin-  convenience  and  « -m-  oI  traved.u;, ,  th  it  p  ni  ii 
aid  was  found  insuirici.  nt  to  k<  i  p  the  be-t  frrqun.t.al 
roads  in  rejiair.  'fliis  inlrmlucal  toll-gate-  or  tm  opik.  •  : 
that  something  might  he  jmuI  towar  tli.  ir  on  it  ly 
every  indiviihi.il  who  eiijoyeil  the  bemlit  of  ih.  :in- 
prov'emeiiLs,  bv  l>assing  over  the  ro-aib. 

.Cueakingoi'  ro.ids,  the  uIiIk  Hnym.l  justly  rim  >  k.. 

Mi  > 


Ros^. 
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Hoad  «  j;^el  US  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  the  earth,  and 

II  ■w’herever  we  shall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 

jobbery,  ^  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pm- 
nounce  the  people  to  be  barbarians  ;  and  tve  shall  only 
be  deceived  respecting  the  degree  of  barbarism.” 

Road,  in  Navigation,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchorage, 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  whither  ships  or  vessels 
occasionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence,  orders,  or  ne¬ 
cessary  supplies ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  &c.  The 
excellence  of  a  road  consists  chiefly  in  its  being  protec¬ 
ted  from  the  reigning  winds  and  the  swell  of  the  sea ; 
in  having  a  good  anchoring-ground,  andbeing  at  a  com¬ 
petent  distance  from  the  shore.  Those  which  are  not 
sufficiently  inclosed  are  termed  open  roads. 

ROAN,  in  the  manege.  A  roan  horse  is  one  of  a 
bay,  sorrel,  or  black  colour,  with  gray  or  white  spots 
interspersed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured  coat 
is  accompanied  with  a  black  head  and  black  extremi¬ 
ties,  he  is  called  a  roa?<  /torse  tvit/i  a  blac/c-a-moors  head  : 
and  if  the  same  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep 
sorrel,  he  is  called  claret-roan. 

EOANO.\K,  an  island  of  North  AAmerica,  near  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  English  first  at¬ 
tempted  to  settle  in  1 58.'),  but  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
for  want  of  provisions.  E.  Long.  75.  0.  N.  Lat.  35. 
40. 

Roano\k,  a  river  of  North  America,  which  rises  in 
Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls  into 
the  sea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called  A/6e- 
marie  sound. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  signifies  the 
dissipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  means  of 
heat.  See  Ores,  Reduction  of. 

ROB,  in  Pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
inspissated  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rapina  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe¬ 
lonious  and  forcible  taking,  from  the  person  of  another, 
of  goods  nr  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear.  1.  There  must  be  a  taking,  otherwise  it 
is  no  robbery.  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed  held 
to  be  felony  so  late  as  Henry  IVth’stime;  but  after¬ 
wards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  misdemeanour,  and 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment;  till  the  statute  7 
Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony  (transportable 
for  seven  years)  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  as'ault 
another,  with  any  offtn.sive  weapon  or  instrument or 
by'  menace®,  or  by  other  forcible  or  violent  manner,  to 
demand  any  money  or  goods ;  with  a  felonious  intent  to 
rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once  taken  a  purse,  returns  it, 
still  it  is  a  robbery  :  and  so  it  is  whether  the  taking  be 
strictly  from  the  person  of  another,  or  in  his  presence 
only ;  as  where  a  robber  by  menaces  and  violence  puts 
a  man  in  fear,  and  drives  away  his  sheep  or  his  cattle 
before  his  face.  2.  It  is  immaterial  of  what  value  the 
thing  taken  is :  a  penny,  cs  well  as  a  pound,  thus  forci¬ 
bly  extorted,  makes  a  robbery.  3.  Lastly,  the  taking 
must  be  by  force,  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear ;  which 
makes  the  violation  of  the  person  more  atrocious  than 
privately  stealing.  For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the 
civil  law,  “  qui  vi  rapuil,  fur  improhior  esse  videtur.’ 
'J'his  previous  violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  crite¬ 
rion  that  distinguishesrolrbery'fromolherlarcenies.  For 
if  one  privately  steals  sixpence  from  the  person  of  an¬ 
other,  andafierwardskeepsitbyputting  him  in  fear,  this 
as  no  robbery,  for  the  fear  is  subsequent ;  neither  is  it 


capital  as  privately  stealing,  being  under  the  value  of  Robbery, 
twelvepence.  Not  that  it  is  indeed  necessary,  though  Robert, 
usual,  to  Iny  in  the  indictment  that  the  robbery  w'as 
committed  by  pulling  in  fear  :  it  is  sufficient,  if  laid  to 
be  done  by  violence.  At:d  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done 
by  putting  in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree 
of  terror  or  affright  in  the  party'  robbed  :  it  is  enough 
that  so  much  force  or  threatening,  by'  word  or  gesture, 
be  used,  as  might  create  an  apprehension  of  danger,  or 
induce  aman  to  part  with  his  prr^perty  without oragainst 
his  consent.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  at  d  stripped  of  his  property  while 
senseless,  though  strictly  be  cannot  be  said  to  be  put  in 
fear,  yret  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  sword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him 
through  mistrust  and  apprehension  of  violence,  this  is  a 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  sale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money'  from  another,  neither  shall 
this  subterfuge  avail  him. — But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
the  forcing  ahigler,  or  other  chapman,  to  sell  his  w'ares, 
and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them,  amounts  to  so 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This  species  of  larceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  statute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  and  other  sub¬ 
sequent  statutes ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only  when 
committed  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  in  or  near  the  king’s 
highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  distant  field,  or 
foa'path,  w'as  not  punished  w  ith  death ;  but  was  open 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  statute  3  and  4  W.  and 
M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  fr.,m  both  principals 
and  accessories  before  the  fact,  in  robbery,  wheresoever 
committed.  See  Lvw,  N°  clxxxvi.  2,0. 

ROBERT  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1306;  a  re¬ 
nowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from  a 
state  of  vassa'age  to  the  English.  See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  sumamed  tl  e  Wise  and  the 
Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death  of 
Hugh  Cajiet  his  father.  lie  was  crowned  at  Orlean.s, 
the  pl.ice  of  liis  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims  af¬ 
ter  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Bertha  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy  ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre¬ 
gory  V. ;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  Cardi¬ 
nal  Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated.  This  ana¬ 
thema  made  such  a  noise  in  France,  that  all  the  king's 
courtesans,  and  even  his  very  domestics,  went  away 
from  him.  Only  two  continued  with  him  ;  who  were 
so  deeply  impressed  with  a  senseof  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  theypurified  it  with  fire:  this  scruple 
they  carried  so  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  served  with  his  meat,  and  the  vessels  out  of  which 
he  drank.  The  same  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  frr  his  pretended  incest,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  monster,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck. 

He  adds,  that  Robert  was  so  struck  with  astonishment 
at  this  species  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Con¬ 
stance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Arles  and  Pjo- 
vence  ;  but  the  aiTogant  disposition  of  this  princess 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
it  into  confusion,  had  not  the  rvisdom  of  the  king  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
state.  He  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  acts 
of  liberality  he  showed  to  any  of  his  domestics.  “  Take 
care  (said  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  don’t  perceive 

it." 


Hubert. 
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it.”  Henry  duke  of  Burtnindy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca¬ 
per,  dying  in  1002,  without  lawful  issue,  left  his  duke- 
«lom  to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  Robert  in- 
rested  his  second  son  Hemy  with  this  dukedom,  who 
cfterwanls  coming  to  the  crown,  resigned  it  in  favour 
of  Rohei’t  his  cadet.  This  duke  Robert  was  chief  of 
the  first  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
nourished  tid  ISfil .  This  dukedom  v/as  then  re-united 
to  the  (Tow'n  by  King  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourth 
son  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  of  the  second  house  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which  was  terminated  in  the  person  of  Charles 
the  Rash  who  was  slain  in  1477-  King  Robert  was  so 
much  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  that  he 
was  offered  the  empire  and  kingdom  of  Italy,  which, 
however,  he  declined  to  accept.  Hugh, called  the  Great, 
•whom  he  had  had  by  Constance,  being  dead,  he  caused 
his  second  son  Henry  I.  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims  He 
died  at  Meliin,  July  20.  1031,  at  the  age  of  60.  Ro¬ 
bert  was,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times,  a 
wise  prince.  Hegland,  friar  of  Fleury,  relates,  in  his 
life  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  falling 
into  the  crime  of  perjury,  and  incurring  the  penalties 
which  followed  thereon,  he  made  them  swear  upon  a 
shrine  from  which  the  relics  had  been  previously  re¬ 
moved.  as  if  intention  did  not  constitute  perjury  !  and 
long  after  similar  reasoning  was  adopted.  Robert  built 
a  great  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  restitution 
to  the  clergy  of  the  tithes  and  wealth  which  tlie  lay- 
lords  had  made  themselves  masters  of.  The  depreda¬ 
tions  were  such,  that  the  laity  possessed  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  treasures  by  hereditary  titles ;  they  divided  them 
among  their  childien  ;  they  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dowry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  sons 
as  lawful  inheritance.  Although  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  respected  the  clergy,  yet  it  w;is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  he  opposed  the  bishops  with  a  firmness  and 
resohition,  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  no  c.\- 
ample®.  Lutheric  archbishop  of  Sens  had  introduced 
into  his  diocese  the  custom  ot  proving  by  the  eucliarist 
persons  accused  as  guilty  ot  any  crime.  1  he  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  strong  terms :  — “  I  swear 
(-ays  he)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  il  you  do  not 
put  a  stop  to  the  gross  abu'-ecomplainetl  of,  you  shall  be 
deprived  of  your  priesthood.”  The  prelate  was  forced 
to  compH’.  He  punished,  in  1022,  tlic  Manicheens, 
canons  of  Orleans,  by  burning  them  at  the  stake.  1  liore 
are,  however,  recorded  ot  him  some  less  severe  actions, 
which  it  is  right  to  mention.  A  dangerous  conspiracy 
against  his  person  and  government  having  been  disco¬ 
vered,  and  the  authors  taken  into  custody,  he  seizeil  the 
moment  when  their  judges  had  met  to  sentence  them  to 
death, to  cause  an  elegant  repast  to  be  served  up  to  them. 
Next  day  they  were  admitted  to  the  eucharist.  I  hen 
Robert  told  them,  that  he  gave  tliem  their  pardon,  “  be¬ 
cause  none  of  those  can  die  whom  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
receive  at  his  table."  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  he  perceived  a  thief,  who  had  cut  oft  the 
half  of  the  fringe  of  hisraanlle,  proceeding  to  tike  the 
remainder;  »  Friend  (says  he  with  a  pleasant  counten- 
nnce),  be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
the  rest  wull  very  well  serve  some  otJier.’’  Robert  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  was  a  patronizer  of  the  sciences.  Tlierc 
are  several  hymns  wrote  by  him,  whlcli  still  continue  to 
be  supg  in  the  dttirch.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran- 


ot  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  King  John. 

Robert  of  France,  second  son  of  Louis  Vllf.  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  erected  in  his  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  the  year  12J7»  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  unlucky  difTereiiee  between  I'ojh- 
Gregory  IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  IL  took  place, 
Gregory  olfercd  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Kotjert ; 
but  tlie  French  noblesse,  liaving  met  to  deliberate  on 
this  proposal,  were  of  opinion  that  lie  ought  to  reject 
it.  He  gave  the  pope  for  answer  ;  “  That  Count  Ro¬ 
bert  esteemed  himself  sufficiently  honoured  by  beingtlie 
brother  of  a  king,  who  surpasseii  in  dignity,  in  strength, 
in  wealth, and  in  birth, all  other  monarchs  inthe  worhl." 
Robert  accompanied  St  Louis  into  Egypt,  and  fought 
with  more  bravery  than  prudence  at  the  battle  of  .Mas- 
soure,  on  the  yth  of  February  1250.  In  his  pursuit  of 
the  cowards  through  a  certain  small  village,  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  by  stones,  sticks,  and  other  things  which  they  threw 
at  him  from  the  windows.  He  was  an  intrepid  priuce, 
but  too  passionate,  dogmatical,  and  quarrelsome. 

Robert  II.  Count  of  Artois,  son  of  the  preceding, 
surnamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  ex|)edi- 
tion  into  Africa  in  1270.  He  ilrove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  to  Chailes  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  IL  He 
defeated  the  Arragonians  in  Sicily  in  128<),  the  Eng¬ 
lish  neai‘  Bayonne  in  1206.  and  the  Flemish  at  Fumes 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  these  la.st,  w  hen  encamped  near  Courtray,  he 
received  no  less  than  30  wounds  ;  and  in  that  expedition 
lost  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  Init 
passionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothin:r  but  pu¬ 
gilistic  enc’iuiiters.  Mabaud  hi»  daughter  inherited  the 
dukedom  of  .Artois, and  gave  herself  in  marriage  toOt.ko 
duke  of  Bu  gundy,  by  whom  she  iiad  two  daughter-, 
Jane  wife  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  Bl.uiche  wile  of 
Charles  the  Fair.  In  the  mean  time  Philip,  son  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  haJ  a  son. 

Robert  III.  who  disputed  the  dukedom  of  .Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt ;  but  he  lost  his  suit  by  lwi> 
sentences  given  in  against  him  in  1302  and  1.SI8.  He 
wished  to  revive  the  process  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  lalse.  lloliert  was  condemned  tlie  third 
time,  and  banished  the  kingdom  in  1331.  Haring 
found  an  asylum  with  Edward  III.  kinc  of  England, 
he  uii(lt>rtiKjk  to  declare  iiiiii  king  of  France;  whio.i 
proved  the  cause  of  those  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
distressed  that  kingdom.  Robert  was  wounded  at  the 
sieueof  V’annes  in  1342,  and  dlitl  of  lii*  wound  in  Eng¬ 
land.  John,  .son  to  Robert,  .and  i-ount  of  Eu,  wa«  uken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  l.'Ijii,  and  termi¬ 
nated  bis  career  in  1387.  His  son  Philip  II.  high  con 
stable  of  France,  carried  on  w  nr  in  .Africa  and  Hnng  oy . 
and  died  in  1397,  living  a  prisoner  of  tlie  Turk-.  I  U- 
had  u  son  iminvdCfiatln,  who  dictl  in  1 47'2,lc*ving  no 
issue. 

Robebt  of  AnJoH,  ('irnamed  the  Wivr,  third  son  o» 
Charlo.s  the  Lame,  suecerilid  Ins  Uiher  in  the  kmcdoiu 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  tlic  pnrtertioii  of  the  and 

the  will  of  tlic  jwople,  to  the  exclusion  ol  I  hoolwri 
son  of  his  eldest,  brother.  1  le  aided  the  Uoa.an  |*••ntlll• 
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afi-alnst  the  emperoi-  Henry  VI  [.  and,  after  tlie  death  of 
thatijrlnce,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of  the  empire 
in  It.ily,  in  temporal  matters,  unless  a  new  emperor  was 
elected.  This  title  was  given  him  by  Cleruent  V.  in 
virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to  have  to  govern 
the  empire  during  an  interregnum.  Robert  reigned  with 
glory  33  years,  eight  months,  and  died  on  the  igth  of 
January  13 i3,  aged  bl-,  “  This  prince  (says  M.  De 
Montigni)  had  not  those  qualities  which  constitute  he¬ 
roes,  but  he  had  those  which  make  good  kings.  He 
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unsuccessful  Kis  attachment  totiie  an ti-pope Gregory 
XII.  entirely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Germ-.n 
princes.  To  such  a  degree  were  they  incensed  against 
mu,  that  tney  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  him  off  • 

1/ in  ‘  happened  on  the  ISth  of  Mav 

1410  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  stop  to  tlieir  nia’- 
chinationi,.  Robert  began  to  settle  the  sovereignty  of 
le  German  princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re¬ 
tained  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death 

Mas  i;eligious,  affable,  generous,  krnd,  wil^^p^ru  den  t,  and  but  he  vMded ’iherndds 
a  zealous  promoter  of  justice."  He  was  allied  Urn  xt  clnTf  S  imout^^d  ^  ^ 
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other  passion  but  a  very  great  love  for  learning.  He 
used  to  say,  that  he  would  rather  renounce  his  crown 
tlwn  Ins  study..  His  court  soon  became  the  sanctuary 
of  the  sciences,  which  he  encouraged  equally  by  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  his  bounty.  This  prince  was  versed  in  theo- 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  me¬ 
dicine.  Bocace  says,  “that  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
we  have  not  seen  so  wise  a  prince  upon  the  throne.” 


inquire  also  into  the  commotions  whicli  the  wicked  ati- 
mimstratioii  of  Wenceslas  had  excited,  the  irruptions 
and  devastations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers 
which  the  nobles  countenanced, and  the  distressed  situa¬ 
tion  in  winch  he  found  Germanj',  we  must  without  he¬ 
sitation  conclude,  that  his  lenity  indicated  his  prudence 
m  restoring  by  slow  degrees  the  empire  to  its  (^ricrinal 
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at  his  court,  and  aUempted  himself  to  write  some  poaus, 
Mhich  aie  still  extant.  He  was  forced  to  engage  a  lit¬ 
tle  ni  war,  for  which  he  possessed  no  great  talents ;  al¬ 
luding  to  winch,  may  be  seen  on  his  tomb  a  wolf  a  id  a 
lamb  drinking  out  of  the  same  ve.^sel.  Philip  of  Valois 
refrained  from  giving  battle  in  l.iSy,  by  the  repeated 
advice  whicli  this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great 
fiieiid  to  Fratice,  both  from  inclnnition  and  interest.  lie 
detested  quarrels  among  Clin.-tian  princes,  and  had  stu¬ 
died  the  science  of  astrolojy,  not  so  niucli  to  know  the 
course  of  the  stars,  a-  to  learii  by  this  chin  erical  science 
the  hidden  things  of  futuri  y  He  believed  that  he  read 
in  the  graiui  book  ot  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune 
M-iuch  would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle 
against  the  English. 

Robert  the  First,  c  lied  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
^ormaIH!y,  second  sou  r  f  Richard  II.  succeeded  in  lOiiS 
Ins  •Ji’other  R.chard  1 11.  whom  it  is  reported  he  poison- 
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and  rank  ot  Ins  first  wife  is  unknown  ;  he  had  by  her  a 
son  who  died  before  him.  His  second  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth,  daughter  ot  Frederic  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  by 
whom  he  liad  five  sons  and  tliree  daughters.  Thethree 
daughters  were,  Margaret  married  to  diaries  duke  of 
Eorrain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  of  Cleves  ;  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Austria.  His  sons  were,  Louis 
the  first  ot  tlie  electoral  branch, ‘wliich  became  extinct 
111  1  o59  ;  John  father  of  Cliristoplier  king  of  Denmark  • 
Frederick  who  died  without  issue;  Otho count  of  Sint- 
slieim  ;  lastly  Stephen,  trom  whom  descended  the  elec¬ 
tor,  and  the  otlier  counts  palatine  of  tlie  Rhine,  who  are 
extant  at  this  day. 

Robert  of  Bavaria,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
end  duke  of  t  umberlaiid,  the  son  of  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  d-iughter  of  Jaine,  I.  kimr  of 
England,  distinguished  liimself  by  his  valour  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  admiral  ;  first  in  tJie  Dutch,  and  then  in  the 
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leaving  as  Ins  sncc-essor  William  his'  i.af.:  "  characters,  whose  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 

wards  king  of  England  whom  lie  h  id  c  ius'ed  bo"f’  it'f  ’’  stt-eam,  can  aftord  no  important  infbrmatiou  to 

departure  to  be  publi  y  acrowied^^^^^^^^^  he  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 

of  the  states  of  ANonnatVy  "  ^  '^hh  undiminished  pi  easuie.  He  was 

flnuFr/'i'  1},. _  !  1  1  .At  “tf  the  inaiise  of  Borthwick  in  the  vear  HU 

ilihl,  elector  Palatine’  so'n" of  Robert  tim  1!'''  one  of  the  linnis. 

was  born  in  1352,  and*elected  emneror  of  Ge  ^  rl  Grey  Friars  church  in  Edinburgh,  which 
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Kobertson.  universiiy  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Old  Grey'  Friars  ci.iirch.  About  tliis 
period  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  was  appointed  historiographer  to  his  majesty  for 
Scotland,  and  one  of  liis  majesty’s  chaplains  for  that 
k ingdom. 

We  find  it  not  easy  to  ascertain  at  what  period  were 
first  unfolded  the  great  and  singular-  talents  which  de¬ 
stined  Dr  Robertson  to  he  one  of  tlie  first  writers  that 
rescued  this  island  from  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
1  l: We  are,  however,  assured,  that  be 
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sermon  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  society  firr  Itoberv^^ 
propagating  Christian  knowledge,  and  ofterwards  pub-  — 
hshed  ;  the  subjtct  of  which  was,  ‘  The  state  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.’  The  in-rc- 
nuity  with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumstances 
are  there  collected,  and  shown  to  tend  to  one  binglo. 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  the  art  which  is  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  tlie  bishop  of  Meau.x’s  celebrated  Universal 
Hi.-torj-. 

This  sermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author ;  and  it 
.■  ,1  ir  e  x*!  -  1-  js  probably  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 

fore  the  publication  of  any  of  his  literary  performances,  ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  h-*  was 
even  irom  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  his  abilities  called  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburch_an 

had  begun  to  attract  the  notice  of  observing  men  ;  and  - - -  -  i  ,  ,  .  .  h 

to  bis  more  intimate  friends  hediscovered  marks  of  such 
high-minded  ambition,  as,  seconded  by  those  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  the  first  honours 
of  his  profession,  in  whatever  sphere  he  had  been  pla- 


good  historians. 


ced,  and  whatever  opposition  he  might  have  had  to 
coniliat. 

The  first  theatre  that  offered  for  the  display  of  his 
tidents,  was  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwise  remain  in 
the  deepest  obscurity.  There  the  humble  pastor,  whose 


event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.  In  1759,  he  published,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 
The  History  ot  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  ot  King  James  \  I.  till  his  accession  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots  History 
previous  to  that  period.’  This  work  in  its  structure 
is  one  of  the  most  comjilete  of  all  modem  histories.  It 
is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events,  destitute  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and  co¬ 
louring.  The  historian  discovers  a  sufficient  store  of 


imagination  to  engage  tlie  reader’s  attention,  with  a 
.  ,  due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check  the  exuberance  of 

lot  has  been  cast  in  the  remotest  coiner  of  the  High-  fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work  I's  admirable,  and 
land  wilds,  feels  himself,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  of  his  descriptions  are  animated.  His  style  is  copious. 


equality  with  the  first  citizen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  dispute  with  him  the  prize  of  eloquence,  the  most 
flattering  distinction  to  a  liberal  mind ;  a  distinction 
which  is  naturally  sought  after  with  the  greater  eager¬ 
ness  in  that  assemblj-,  as  the  simple  establishment  of-lhe 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  theonlypre-eminence 
to  which  the  greatest  part  of  its  members  can  ever  hope 
to  attain. 


nervous,  and  correct.  He  has  displayed  consummate 
skill  in  rendering  such  passages  of  our  history  as  arc  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  recollection  agreeable  and  entertaining, 
tie  has  embellished  old  materials  with  all  the  elegance 
of  modem  dress.  He  has  very  judiciously  avoided  too 
circunisfantial  a  detail  of  trite  facts.  His  narratives  are 


succinct  and  spirited  ;  his  reflections  copious,  frequenr, 
and  general  y  pertinent.  His  sentiments  respecting  the 
From  the  moment  Dr  Robertson  first  appeared  in  guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warmly  controvtrted  bv 
this  assembly,  he  became  the  object  of  universal  atten-  Messrs  Tytler,  S 


tion  and  applause.  His  speeches  were  marked  with  the 
same  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence  that  distinguishes 
his  historical  compositions  ;  and  it  was  observccl  by  all, 
that  while  his  young  rivals  in  orat  iry  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  opening  a  cause,  or  delivering  a  .studied  ha¬ 
rangue,  he  show-ed  equal  ability  to  start  objections,  to 
answer,  or  toreply ;  and  that  even  his  most  unpremedi¬ 
tated  effusions  were  not  unadorned  with  those  har.-noni- 
ous  and  seemingly  measured  periods,  which  have  been  so 
much  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  reflection.  He 
soon  came  to  be  considered  as  the  ablest  supporter  of  the 
cause  he  chose  to  espouse,  and  w-as  now  the  unrivalled 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  which  have  long  di¬ 
vided  the  church  of  w  hich  he  was  a  meraber. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  circumstance,  and  consider 
how  much  mankind  are  the  same  in  every  society,  we 
shall  be  the  less  surprised  to  find  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robertson,  an  accjuaintance  with  the  human 
heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  other  historians  The  man  who  has  sjKiit 
bis  life  in  the  difficult  ta.sk  of  conducting  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  popular  assembly,  in  regul.iting  the  passions, 
the  interests,  the  pn  judice.s,  of  a  mimerous  faction,  has 
advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  study,  no  second-hand  informal-on, 
Call  ever  compensate. 

The  first  work  which  extended  the  Doctor’s  reputa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  as-embly,  was  a 


Stuart,  and  U'hitaker;  and,  till  tlie  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr  Laing’s  Dis.sertatioti  on  the  same  subject, 
(see  Mahy,  life  of)  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be, 
that  their  victory  was  complete.  That  victory,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is  sullied  by  the  acri¬ 
mony  with  which  he  writes.  Dr  Robert'-on  was  norun^ 
corous  or  malignant  enemy  of  tlie  unfortunate  queen. 
While  relating,  what  he  doubtless  believed,  he 
every  possible  allowance  for  .Marj-  from  the  circum.stan- 
ces  in  which  slie  was  placc-d  ;  and  his  history  will  1  c 
read  with  pleasure  by  candid  men  of  all  pariie^s  ns  long 
as  the  language  in  which  it  is  compmed  shall  continue 
to  be  understood. 

In  17h9.  Hr  Robert-son  jiublished,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  'I’he  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V’.  with  a  \’icw  of  the  l’rogre>s  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  .Subversion  of  the  R.iinan  I-.mpirr 
to  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century. — 'I'lie  va^t  ami 
general  iiiqiortaiicc  of  the  {leriod  which  this  history 
comprises,  together  with  the  ri-puti'.ion  which  our  hi¬ 
storian  had  (Icservedly  nequired,  co-ofM-rati-tl  to  rai  • 
such  high  expectations  in  th«-  public,  ilut  no  v. ->ik  p«  r 
haps  was  ever  more  impatiently  wishe.l  for,  or  |hti:  nl 
with  greater  avidity.  Tfie  first  '. ulume  (winch  i-  a  j  - 
hniiiinry  om-,  conUining  the  p'ogri-s  of  .Society  in  I  n- 
ropp,  as  nientioncil  in  the  title)  e  a  very  vaiuinl'-  pot 
of  the  work  ;  for  it  serves  not  only  a^  .»  kev  t  >  i' 
page-  that  follow,  but  may  be  consulcrc.l  as  .a  gmer  I 
intruJuction  to  the  study  of  history  in  tliat  p-r.i*!  i" 
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n’ni(.-h  die  several  powers  of  -Edi-ope  were  formed  into 
one  great  political  system,  iu  whicli  eacli  took  a  station, 
therein  it  has  since  remained  (-till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  least)  witli  less  alterations  than  could  have  been 
expected,  after  the  sliocks  occasioned  by  so  manj'  inter¬ 
nal  revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign-wars.  (If  the  hi¬ 
story  itself,  it  may  be  sulHcient  to  observe,  that  it  is 
justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  historical  ex¬ 
cellence.  There  is  an  elegance  of  expression,  a  depth 
of  discernment,  and  a  correctness  of  judgment,  which 
do  honour  to  the  historian.  The  characters  are  inimi¬ 
tably  penned.  They  are  not  contrasted  by  a  studied 
antithesis,  but  by  an  opposition  which  results  from  a 
very  acute  and  penetrating  insight  into  the  real  merits 
of  each  character,  fairly  deduced  from  the  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  conduct  exemplified  in  the  history. 
For  this  work  the  author  received  L.4500  sterling. 

In  1779,  Dr  Robertson  published  the  History  of 
America,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  ma}'  be  considered  with  great  propriety  as  a  se¬ 
quel  to  the  preceding  history.  From  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  v/e  date  the  most  splendid- era  in  the  an- 
»ials  of  modern  times.  Discoveries  were  then  made,  the 
influence  of  which  descended  to  posterity  ;  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  tire  spirit  of  na¬ 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  in  every 
respect  a  new  rvorld.  There  the  Awe  of  the  earth 
changed  its  ajjpearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  strange  ;  and  nature  seemed  noJonger  tire 
s  line.  A  continent  opened  that  aj  peareil  to  have  re¬ 
cently  c-orne  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  w  liich 
showed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  .scale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  iiiiignificence, 
tiran  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  state  of  degradation,  few  in  miniber,  cUgene- 
rated  ui  kind,  impertect  and  unfinislied.  The  human 
species  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  progress,  vast  and  nu¬ 
merous  nations  in  the  rudest  form  of  tlie  savage  stde 
which  ])hilosophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  lowest  degret^.of  civilization  whicl)  ;uiy 
records  have  transmitted  to  our  review,  ])rescntcd  to 
the  philosophic  eye  at  tius  period  the  most  iVuitful  sul»- 
jeet  of  speculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
histor)'. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  specfcicle  to  the  philosoplier,  but,  by 
the  change  wliich  it  effected,  an  interesting  spectacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  set  sail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  little  ex|jected  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  system  of  Imman  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
destiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  of  the  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  philosophers  and  historians.  Views  and 
sketches  of  the  new  ■«  orlil  liad  been  given  by  able  wri¬ 
ters,  and  splendid  portions  of  the  American  story  had 
been  adorned  with  jJl  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  tlie  ap))earance  of  Dr  Robertson’s  histoiy,  no 
author  had  bestowed  the  mature  and  profound  investi¬ 
gation  which  such  a  subject  required,  or  luul  finished, 
ui)on  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per- 
I'ect  whole  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  transmit  to  posterit)'.  And  as  tlie  subject  upon 
which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his  execution  was 
snasterly.  The  character  of  his  former  works  was  im^ 
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mediately  discerned  in  it.  They  had  been  read  "“.-ith  Robert'oa. 
micomnion  admiration.  When  the  History  of  Scotlanrl 
was  first  published,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown. 

Lord  Chesterfield  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo¬ 
quence  and  beauty  to  the  productions  of  Livy,  the  pu¬ 
rest  and  most  classical  of  all  the  Roman  historians.  His 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try  :  the  testimony  of  Europe  was  soon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
characteristic  quality  of  our  author’s  manner,  that  he 
possessed  in  no  common  degree  that  supported  elevation 
which  is  suitable  to  compositions  of  the  higher  class ; 
and,  in  his  History  of  America,  he  displayed  that  liap- 
py  union  of  strength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  historic  muse.  In  tlie  fourth  book  of  liis 
first  volume,  which  contains  a  description  of  America 
when  first  discovered,  and  a  philosopliical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  he 
displays,  moreover,  so  much  patient  iin  estigation  and 
sound  jihilosophy,  abounds  in  such  beautiful  or  interest¬ 
ing  description,  and  exhibits  such  variet}'  and  copious- 
•ness  of  elegant  writing,  that  future  times  wfill  probably 
refer  to  it  as  that  part  of  liis  works  whicli  gives  the  best 
idea  of  his  genius,  and  is  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
productions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  translation  of  the  abbe  Clavige- 
ro’s  History  of  Mexico ;  in  whicli  w'ork  the  author 
tlirew  out  various  reflections,  tending  in  several  instan¬ 
ces  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertson’s  Histoiy  of 
America.  'I'his  attack  induced  our  learned  historian  to 
revise  liis  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
cl'iirges  brought  against  it  by  the  histori;  n  of  New 
Spain  :  and  tin’s  he  ajipears  to  luivedonc  with  a  becom¬ 
ing  altemioji  to  tlie  iinjiortance  of  the  facts  that  me 
conti'ovcrtcd,  and  to  the  common  interests  of  truth*. 

'J'he  result  lie  publislied  -in  17^18,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  R(  hertson’s  Histoiy  of  America. —  In  many  of  the 
disputed  passages,  lie  fully  answered  tlie  abht  Clavigero 
and  vindicated  himself:  in  otliers  he  candidly  submit¬ 
ted  to  correction,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to  his 
own  work. 

Tlie  litcraiy  labours  of  Dr  Robertson  nj'pear  to  liave 
been  terminated  in  1791  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi¬ 
storical  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  progress  of  Trade 
with  that  country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  tlie  I’assoge 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Civil  J’olity,  the  Laws, 
and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  and 
Religious  Institutions  of  the  Indians. — 'fhe  perusal  of 
Major  Renncl’s  Memoir,  for  illustrating  his  map  ol'Ilin- 
do.stan,  suggested  to  Dr  Robertson  tlie  design  of  exa¬ 
mining  more  fully  tlian  he  had  done,  in  liis  Histoiy  of 
America,  into  the  knowledge  w-liich  the  ancients  had 
of  India,  and  of  considering  what  is  certain,  w  hat  is  ob¬ 
scure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  accounts  of  that 
remote  country.  Of  his  various  performances,  this  is 
not  tliat  of  wliich  the  design  is  the  most  extensive,  or 
the  execution  the  most  elaborate  ;  but  in  this  historical 
disquisition  we  pertTive  the  .same  patient  assiduity  in  col- 
lecting  his  materials,  the  same  discernment  in  arranging 
them,  the  .same  perspicuity  of  narrative,  and  the  same 
power  of  illustration,  which  so  eminently  distinguish  his 
otlicr  writings,  and  which  have  long  rendered  them  tJie 
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of  tile  British  reader  at  home  and  an  honour  to 
British  literature  abroad.  * 

A  truly  useful  life  Dr  Robertson  closed  on  the  1 1  th 
of  June  179’,  at  Granjre-Hou.se,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  -w  hich  he  endured  with  e.xemplary 
fortitude  and  resignation.  It  may  be  justly  ob.served  df 
him,  thut  no  man  lived  more  respected,  or  died  more 
sincerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  iy  his  literai-y  re- 
aeai'ches,  and  possessing  from  nature  a  sound  and  vigo¬ 
rous  understanding,  he  acquired  a  store  of  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  -which  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  rai.sed  him  to  the  most 
distinguished  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  he  was  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
justly  merited  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  cliaracters  of  tlie  age ;  and  his  name  will  be  a 
lasting  honour  to  the  island  that  gave  him  birth.  His 
conversation  was  clieerful,  entertaining  and  instructive; 
his  manners  affable,  pleasing,  and  endearing, 

ROBERVAIXIAN  LINES,  a  name  given  to  certain 
lines  used  for  the  transformation  of  figures,  so  called 
from  Roberval  the  inventor  of  them. 

These  lines  are  the  boundaries  of  lines  infinitely  ex¬ 
tended  in  length,  yet  equal  to  other  spaces  w  hicli  are 
terminated  on  all  sides. 

It  is  observed  by  the  abbot  Gallois,  that  the  method 
of  transforming  figures  which  is  explained  at  die  end  of 
Roborval’s  treatise  of  Indivisibles,  was  the  same  -with 
that  afterwards  published  by  James  Gregmy,  in  his 
■Geoinctria  Universalis,  and  also  by  Dr  Barrow  in  his 
l^ctioncs  Geomelricoe  ;  and  that  it  appears  from  Torri- 
eelli’s  letter,  that  Roberval  was  the  inventor  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  transforming  figures,  by  means  of  certain  lines, 
railed  by  Torricelli,  for  that  reason,  Robcrvalliun  lines. 

The  same  author  adds,  that  J.  Gregory  probably  first 
learned  thismetliod  at  Padua  in  the  year  1()C8  ;  for  tlie 
method  was  known  in  Italy  in  1 64C,  although  tlie  lx«)k 
was  not  publislied  till  1692. 

David  Gregory  endeavoured  to  refiite  this  account, 
in  vindication  of  his  uncle  James,  -w  hose  answer  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  I69E  bikI  tlie  abbot  rejoined 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  170J  ;  so 
that  it  remains  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  -which  of  tlie 
two  we  are  to  ascribe  the  invention. 

ROBIGUS  AND  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and  god¬ 
dess,  who  joined  in  the  preservation  of  corn  from  blight. 
Their  festival  was  kept  on  the  2oth  of  April. 

ROBIN  Hood.  See  Hood. 

RoBis-Redbreast.  See  Motacilla,  Ornithology 
Index. 

ROBINIA,  False  Acacia  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  cbadelphia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Papilionacecr.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index.  There  arc  nine  species  included  under  this 
genus,  and  the  most  remarkable  are  the  caragnana  and 
ferox,  the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjngatcil, 
and  composed  of  a  number  of  small  follicles,  of  an  oval 
figure,  and  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  stock.  The 
flow’ers  are  leguminous,  and  are  clustcreil  on  a  filanu  nt. 
Every  flo-wer  consists  of  a  small  bell-shajKxl  petal,  cut 
into  four  segments  .at  the  etlge,  the  uj>pcr  part  In'ing  ra¬ 
ther  the  widest.  The  keel  is  small,  open,  and  rounded. 
The  wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  rai.«ed.  W  ithin 
are  10  stamina  united  at  the  base  curvexi  towards  tiic 
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top,  ;uid  roiiii.lej  at  the  summit.  In  the  midst  of  a 
sheath,  formed  by  tlie  filai  jents  of  the  stamina,  the  ju- 
stil  is  perceivable,  congistu’  g  of  an  oiai  gennen,  temii- 
nated  by  a  kind  of  button.  'Iliis  gennen  become.,  af¬ 
terwards  an  oblong  flattish  curved  pod.  conuiining  fixir 
or  live  seeds,  of  a  size  and  shape  inegulai-  and  um  ijual ; 
yet  in  both  respects  somewhat  resembling  a  lentil. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  the  severe  cliinaUs  of 
Noithern  Asia,  in  a  .sandy  soil  mixed  witli  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  as  the  Oby,  Jenisei,  &c.  It  is  vei-y  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  countrv,  lA*cau.so 
cattle  aie  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  root.s  ; 
and  it  is  so  hardy,  that  the  severest  -winters  do  not  af¬ 
fect  it.  Gmelin  found  it  in  the  neighbouidiood  of  To¬ 
bolsk,  buried  under  1  b  feet  of  snow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  suffered  the  least  damage.  Its  culture  consist*-  in 
being  planted  or  sowed  in  a  lightish  sandy  soil,  w  hicli 
must  on  no  account  have  been  lately  manured.  It 
tlirives  best  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
spring ;  but  presently  dies  if  pl.anteel  in  a  marshy  spot, 
-ivhei-e  the  water  stagnates.  If  it  is  plantc'd  on  a  rich 
soil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  very  few  yeai-s  will  be  as  big  as  a  tumnion 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  soil  tliis  tree  degenerates,  and  become# 
a  mere  shrub :  tJie  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  g,->  '*n. 
The  Tungusiaii  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tf'c 
northern  jiarts  of  Siberia,  aie  very  foml  of  the  fruit  of 
tin's  tree,  it  being  almost  the  only  sort  of  jiul.se  tliey  c-n. 
M.  Strahlemberg,  author  of  a  w  ell-esteemed  description 
of  Siberia,  assures  us  tliat  this  fruit  is  tolerably  pica.'ui.-t 
food,  and  very  nourishing.  Tlie.se  pe.ase  are  fir.st  u. fused 
in  boiling  water,  to  take  off  a  ceiLain  acrid  taste,  and 
are  afterw  ards  dressed  like  common  jiease  or  M  ind»r>r 
beans  ;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  jirctty  good  cake*, 
are  made  of  tlieni.  Tlie  leaves  and  temlcr  shoots  of  this 
tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  several  st.rts  ot  rattle. 
The  roots,  being  sweet  and  surcuU-nt,  are  very  -tie.] 
adapted  to  fattening  hogs  ;  and  the  fruit  is  greedily  e.  t- 
en  by  all  sorts  of  jioultr}'.  .\ftcr  .several  exj)crimcr.t» 
somew  h.at  similar  to  the  iiietlnKls  used  with  .viiil  and  in¬ 
digo,  a  fine  blue  colour  w;ls  pnK'uretl  tnnii  it.s  Icavc.v 
The  smaller  kind  of  this  tree  swins  still  better  adajitrd 
to  .answer  this  purpo.se.  The  striking  elegance  of  its 
foliage,  joined  to  the  jilea.siiig  yellnw  colour  ot  its  In-au- 
tiful  flowers,  sliould,  one  would  imagine,  biing  it  into 
request  for  fonniiig  imsegays,  or  for  siHH-dily  uutkiiig  an 
elegant  hedge. 

Besides  tlie  (pialitles  above  recited,  itpos5cs‘r<  tlic  un¬ 
common  advantage  of  growing  cxceixliiiglv  quick,  and 
of  Ijcing  easily  transplanti'd.  1  here  art*  large  pl.aiiL-.- 
tions  of  it  now  in  Swixlen,  Norway,  Ijipl.-md.  and  In  ¬ 
land.  Linna’us  assurts  us,  tliat  after  the  Pinut  jvl.  qui¬ 
nts,  erront'ously  calU*d  the  cedar  tree  of  .bibrin,  this 
tree,  of  all  that  arc  founil  to  \k  in  S(l)eria,  is  most  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation. 

The  robiiiia  ferox  is  a  l>caiitiful  luirdy  shrub,  ai’J, 
on  nccomit  of  its  robust  strong  prickles,  miglit  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  as  a  linlic  pl.mt,  with 
much  propriety.  It  resists  the  «*vrr«>t  ct.ld  of  the  d.- 
inate  of  .St  Petersburgh,  and  |x*rft*cl.s  its  mxsI  in  tli*  im¬ 
perial  garden  there.  It  ri.*.es  to  the  In  ight  of  six  or 
ciffht  feet ;  docs  not  send  out  krrs  from  tl.c  n***!. 

®  N 
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Kcbinia,  nor  ramble  so  much  as  to  be  with  difficulty  kept  -vvithin 
i.cbi^  bounds.  Its  flowers  are  yellow',  and  the  general  colour 
~  of  the  plant  a  light  pleasing  green.  A  figure  of  it  is 

given  in  the  Flora  lloxsica  oy  Dr  Pallas,  who  found  it 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  sent  the  seeds  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,  where  it  has  prospered  in  a  situation  where  few 
plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS,  Benjamin,  a  most  ingenious  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Bath  in  ]  707.  His  parents  were 
Quakers  of  low  condition,  and  consequently  were  un¬ 
able  to  have  him  much  instructed  in  hiunan  learning. 
But  his  own  propensity  to  science  having  procured  him 
a  recommendation  to  Dr  Pemberton  at  London,  by  liis 
assistance,  while  he  attained  the  sublimer  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematical  know'ledge,  he  commenced  teacher  of  the 
mathematics.  But  the  business  of  teaching,  which  re¬ 
quired  confinement,  not  suiting  his  active  disposition,  lie 
gradually  declined  it,  and  engaged  in  business  tliat  re¬ 
quired  more  exercise.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious 
experiments  in  gunnery,  from  the  persuasion  tliat  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  air  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  swift 
projectiles  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hence  also  he 
was  led  to  consider  the  mechanic  arts  that  depend  on 
mathematical  principles ;  as  the  construction  of  mills, 
the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens,  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  of  har¬ 
bours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification  much  engaged 
his  attention  ;  and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfect¬ 
ing  himself  by  viewing  the  principal  strong  places  of 
Flanders,  in  some  tours  he  made  abroad  with  persons  of 
distinction. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  excursions,  he 
found  the  learned  amused  with  Dr  Berkeley’s  work, 
intitled  The  Analyst,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there¬ 
fore  advised  to  clear  up  this  affair  by  giving  a  distinct 
account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  doctrines,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections  that  had  been  made 
without  naming  them.  Accordingly,  he  ))ul)li.shed,  in 
1735,  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  and  Certain¬ 
ty  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  ^Iethod  of  Fluxions ;  and 
aome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  of  defending 
Sir  Isaac  N^ewton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  ad¬ 
ditional  discourses.  In  1 7.‘JS,  he  defended  the  same  great 
philosopher  against  an  objection  contained  in  a  note  at 
the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  Mal/to,  sh  e  Cosinothco- 
riapiierilix;  and  the  following  year  in  inted  Remarks  on 
M.  Euler’s  Treatise  of  Motion,  on  Dr  Smith’s  System 
of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin’s  Discourse  of  distinct  and 
indistinct  Vision  annexed  to  Dr  Smith’s  work.  In  tlie 
meanwhile,  Mr  Rubins  did  not  solely  confine  himself  to 
mathematical  subjects  :  for  in  n.'ig'he  jmblished  three 
pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  M’ithout  his  name ;  m  hen 
two  of  them,  relating  to  the  convention  and  ncgocia- 
tions  with  Spain,  were  so  universally  e.stctmed,  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  his  being  employed  in  a  very  honouralile  post ; 
for  on  a  committee  being  appointed  to  examine  into  tlie 
past  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Waljiole,  he  M'as  chosen 
their  secretary. 

In  1742,  ^Ir  Robins  published  a  small  treatise,  inti¬ 
tled  AVw  Principles  of  Gunnerp,  containing  the  result 
cf  many  experiments ;  when  a  Discourse  being  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Philosophical  Transaction.s,  in  order  to  inva¬ 
lidate  some  of  his  opinion.s,  he  thought  proper,  in  an 
account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  same  Transactions, 


to  take  notice  of  those  experiments ;  in  consequence  of  Robiro, 
which,  several  of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Resistance  of  RotjinsoH. 
the  Air  M  ere  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  M  as  presented  by  that 
honourable  body  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  1748,  appeared  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage  round  the 
World,  M'hich,  though  Mr  Walter’s  name  is  in  the  title, 
has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  M-ork  of  Mr  Robins. 

Mr  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Centurion,  had 
brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from  Macao  for  Eng¬ 
land,  M-hen  heproposed  to  print  the  M'ork  by  subscription. 

It  M'as,  hoM^ever,  it  is  said,  thought  proper,  that  an  able 
judge  should  review  and  correct  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was 
appointed;  when,  upon  examination,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  M’hole  shoidd  be  written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that 
what  Mr  Walter  had  done  should  only  serve  as  mate¬ 
rials.  Plence  the  introduction  entire,  and  many  disser¬ 
tations  in  the  body  of  tlie  work,  it  is  said.  M  ere  compo¬ 
sed  by  him,  without  receiving  the  least  assistance  from 
Mr  Walter’s  manuscript,  which  chiefly  related  to  the 
wind  and  the  M  eather,  the  currents,  com'ses,  bearings, 
distances,  tlie  qualities  of  the  gi-ound  on  which  they 
anchored,  and  such  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a 
sailor’s  account.  No  production  of  this  kind  ever  met 
with  a  more  favourable  reception;  four  large  impression.^ 
were  sold  M  ithin  a  tMelvemonth  ;  and  it  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  fifth 
edition,  printed  at  London  in  I749,  was  revised  and 
corrected  by  Mr  Robins  himself.  It  appears,  hoM  ever, 
from  the  coiTigcnda  and  addenda  to  the  1  st  volume  of 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  that  Mork,  that  Mr  Robins  Mas 
only  consulted  M  ith  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the 
draM'ings,  and  that  he  had  left  England  before  the  book 
M’as  printed.  AVliether  this  be  the  fact,  as  it  is  asserted 
to  be  by  the  m  idow  of  Mr  Walter,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine. 

It  is  certain,  hoM’cver,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  m  ;is  scion  after  desired  to  compose  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Prcstonjians  in  Scot¬ 
land,  M  Inch  M  as  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  I’lie  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Cope  ;  and  this  preface  was  esteemed 
a  masfrrpicce  in  its  kind.  He  afterM  ards,  through  the 
intere.st  of  Lord  Anson,  contributed  to  the  improvements 
made  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  Having 
thus  established  his  reputation,  he  was  offered  the  choice 
of  tM'o  considerable  employments  ;  eiUier  to  go  to  Paris 
as  one  of  the  commissaries  for  adjusting  the  limits  of 
Acadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  East  India 
Company.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  arrived  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1750  ;  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  his 
constitution,  he  died  tliere  the  year  1‘oIloM  ing. 

ROBINSON,  THE  MOST  Rev.  Sin  Richard,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Annagh  and  Lord  Rokeb)',  M’as  immediately 
descended  from  the  Robinsons  of  Rokeby  in  the  north 
riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  M’as  born  in  1709. 

He  Mas  educated  at  Westminster  school,  from  M-hence 
he  Mas  elected  to  Christ-Church,  Oxford,  in  172(i. 

After  continuing  his  .studies  there  the  usual  time.  Doc¬ 
tor  Blackburne,  archbishop  of  York,  appointed  him  his 
<Jiaplain,  and  collated  him  fir.st  to  the  rectory  of  Elton, 
in  the  east  l  iding  of  Yorkshire,  and  next  to  the  pre¬ 
bend  of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751, 
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lie  attended  the  duke  ot  Dorset,  lord-Iicutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  first  chaplain,  and  the 
afiine  year  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Killala.  A 
fiimily  connection  with  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  v,ho 
was  secretary  of  state  that  year,  with  tlie  earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich  and  other  noblemen  relateil  to  him,  opened  the 
fairest  prospects  of  attaining  to  the  first  dignity  in  the 
Irish  church.  Accordingly  in  1 759  he  was  translated 
to  the  united  sees  of  I.eighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1 7(5 1  to 
Ivildarc.  1  he  duke  of  hforthuinberland  being  appointed 
to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1 7().i,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord-almoner,  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin.  When  Lord 
Hiu-court  was  lord- lieu  tenant  of  Ireland  in  1777,  tlie 
king  was  pleased  by  privy-seal  at  St  James’s,  February 
6th,and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the2(ith  of  the  same  month, 
to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh,  with  remain¬ 
der  to  Matthew  Robinson  of  West  Layton,  Esq. ;  and  in 
1 7S3  he  was  appointed  prelate  to  the  niost  illustrious  or¬ 
der  of  St  Patrick.  On  the  death  of  flie  duke  of  Rut¬ 
land  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1787,  he  was  nomina¬ 
ted  one  of  the  lords-justices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinson,  his  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  survivor  in 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  Robinsons  of  Rokeby,  being 
the  8th  in  descent  from  William  of  Kendal,  flis  grace 
died  at  Clifton  near  Bristol  in  the  end  of  October  l79  l. 

No  primate  ever  sat  in  the  see  of  Armagh  who  watch¬ 
ed  more  carefully  over  the  interest  of  the  church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  as  the  statute-book  evinces.  The  act  of  the  1  Ith 
and  12th  of  his  present  majesty,  which  secures  to  bishops 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  repayment  by  theirsuccessors  of 
expenditures  inpurchasingglebes  and' houses, orbuilding 
new  houses,  originatedfrom  thisexcellentman,  and  must 
ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergj-.  Tlie  other  acts  for 
repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dues,  were  among  the  many  happy  exertions 
of  the  primate. 

But  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  prima¬ 
cy,  that  he  displayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  very 
elegant  palace,  .90  feet  by  60,  ami  lO  high,  adorns  that 
town ;  it  is  light  and  pleasing,  without  the  addition  of 
wings  or  lesser  parts  ;  which  too  frequently  wanting  a 
sudicient  uniformity  with  the  bodyof  the  edifice,  are  un¬ 
connected  witli  it  in  effect,  and  divide  the  attention. 
Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed  behind 
a  plantation  at  a  small  distartce.  Around  the  palace  is  a 
large  lawn,  which  spreads  on  every  side  over  the  hills, 
skirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which  is  aterrnce, 
which  commands  a  most  beautiful  view  of  cultivated  hill 
and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is  much  improved 
by  the  barracks,  the  school,  and  a  new  church  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  all  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  exceedingly  or¬ 
namental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  erected  under  the  primate’s  direc¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  The 
school  is  a  building  of  considerable  c.xtent,  and  a<lmi- 
rably  adapted  for  the  purpj'sc  ;  a  riiore  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  set  n  ;  there  are 
apailmeiit-s  for  a  master,  a  school-room  fc»  t  by  28  a 
la-ge  dining  room  aiid  .spacious  airy  do;  mitoiies,  v  h 
every  other  necess,  ry,  anti  a  . spacious  jilay  grt  imd  v.  di¬ 
ed  in;  tlie  whole  fo'ining  Ji  hauib'Tuc  frut:  aui'  t- 
teiition  being  paid  to  the  residci  «  e  "f  t*  e  master  (!>e 
saLiry  is  L.IGO  a  yea.),  the  schotff  ffourisJus,  and  must 
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prove  one  of  the  greatest  advanfitges  to  tl.e  count  y 
1  us  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate  .,  ex  pence 
I  he  churcli  is  erected  of  white  stone,  and  having  a  tall 
spire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  m  her.* 
churche.s  and  .spires  do  not  abound,  'fhe  primate  built 
three  other  cl  lurches,  ami  made  considerable  reparation  i 
to  the  cathedral ;  he  was  also  the  means  of  ei  ectimr  « 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  hi.mself-^hc 
likewise  constructed  a  public  library  at  his  own  cost 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  collection  of  l.miks  ’ 
the  room  is  45  feet  by  2.5,  and  20  high,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.  The  ti.wii  lie  orii... 
mented  with  a  market-house  and  .shambles,  and  wa.i  the 
direct  mean.s,  by  giving  leases  upon  that  condition,  of 
almost  new-building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a 
nest  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  left  it  a  well-built  city  of 
stone  .and  slate.  These  are  noble  and  spirited  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  not  less  than  L.30,00('! 
Had  this  sum  been  laid  out  in  improving  a  paternal 
estate,  even  then  they  w'ould  be  deserving  great  praise  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  his  posterity  but  the  public  good  that 
hi.s  ^ace  w-as  so  munificent.  A  medal  was  .struck  by 
the  in.genious  William  Mossop  of  Dpblin,  which  has  on 
one  side  the  head  of  the  primate,  inscribed  “  Richard 
Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  ' 
And  on  the  reverse,  the  south  front  of  the  ob.servatory 
at  Armagh,  erected  by  his  grace,  with  this  admirable 
motto,  “  The  Fleavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.  ' 
MDCCLXXXIX. 

Robinson*,  Bohert,  a  dissenting  minister  of  consi¬ 
derable  note,  was  born  on  the  8tli  of  October  1 735  at 
.Swaffliam  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
young;  and  his  maternal  gr.andfather  Robert  Milkiii, 
of  Milden-Hall,  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  dis.sa- 
tisfied  with  his  daughter’s  m.arriage,  dcpriveil  him  of 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  off  with  lialf-a- 
guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  substantial 
fanner,  in  some  measure  supplied  their  loss.  He  took 
Mr  Robinson  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brett,  at  .Seaming  school  in  .Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  England  ;  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  .school-fellow  s  the  lord  chancellor 
Thurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  15  or  l»>,  he  im¬ 
bibed  the  notions  of  George  \Vhitfield  ;  on  w  Inch  ac¬ 
count  he  was  disciuxled  by  hi.s  uncle,  and  again  ex|M>sts{ 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  first  diri'cteil  liis  thought* 
towards  the  ministry  in  the  year  1  754,  and  coniinenciil 
preacher  in  the  following  year  at  the  age  of  20  ;  preach  - 
ing  his  first  semion  to  a  congregation  of  jioor  ptsqileat 
Milden-hall.  He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  a*  oiu- 
of  Mr  Whitfield's  preachers,  and  duiing  that  }>eriial  la- 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  dctcnnine«l 
to  separate  from  the  .Methoilists;  after  which  he  M  ttlol 
at  Norwich  w  ith  a  small  congregation  fonneil  chit  ffy  ot’ 
his  methodistic  friends,  Ix-ing  at  that  time  an  ln<l<|M-n- 
dent.  In  the  year  175J)  he  wa.*  invitial  to  (  ainbrulgr, 
and  for  two  year*  j)rt*ache«l  on  trial  to  a  congregiitiou 
consisting  of  no  more  th.ui  .Si  jx-ople,  and  .so  jMHir  that 
th.  y  could  only  rai-r  I,.S,  i  a  (,u.ir;«Tt’orhi*  -trm  r. 
In  .bine  l76l  lie.M-tthal  as  their  ]>,';•  tor,  ;uid  wn  oid  oil¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  manner;  at  whith  timi’  w  c  .s-i-  uid  h;- 
exeri  d  tl  e  office  ot  a  Kirber.  In  177',  hia  c.*n.,''rg:T.- 
tion  hail  so  n  rich  iiu'reasrd  as  t«)  lam.-.'t  ot'  U*!/'*’  ‘tniL, 
including  children  and  <  rvants. 

In  C.uiibridge  .Mr  hob  i. son’s  talents  -tKin  .-f.  F  •-..i 
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Robinson,  ootlcej  and  he  quickly  set  up  a  Sunday  evening  lecture, 
I  ^  which  was  well  attended.  His  preacning  was  altoge¬ 
ther  without  notes  ;  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  happy ;  not  by  trusting  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  himself  up  to  a  degree  of  wsuinth  and 
passion,  to  which  the  preachers  among  whom  he  first 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  ;  but  by 
thoroughly  studying  andmakinghimself  perfectly  master 
of  his  subject,  and  a  certain  faculty  of  expression  which 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  suitable  and  proper  words.  In 
short,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  and  to  affect  and  reform  the  heart. 
He  had  such  a  plainness  of  speech,  such  an  easy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  discourse,  and  such  a  fa¬ 
miliar  way  of  reasoning,  as  discovered  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tenderest  concern  for  the  meanest  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propriety,  and  just¬ 
ness,  that  the  most  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 
-Several  gentlemen  of  the  university,  eminent  for  cha¬ 
racter  and  abilities,  w  e  are  told,  w  ere  his  constant 
hearers. 

The  circumstances  which  lost  him  his  uncle’s  patro¬ 
nage  paved  the  way  for  the  future  events  of  his  life. 
The  incidoit  which  made  him  discard  the  common  sen¬ 
timents  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  at  once  marked  tl)e 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  shows  what  apparently  slight  cau¬ 
ses  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  usefulness  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  bapti.sm  of  a  child  ;  the 
minister  who  w'as  to  perform  the  service  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expectation  of  his  appearance,  some 
one  suggested,  that  supposing  the  child  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  at  all,  he  saw  not  how’  it  could  affect  his  hap)ri- 
ness.  Though  the  conversation  was  not  pursued,  the 
hint  struck  hir  Robinson’s  mind  ;  and  he  immediately 
determined  to  read  the  New  'restament  with  this  parti¬ 
cular  view,  to  examine  what  it  said  concerning  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants.  He  accordiiifflv  began  with  the  Cms- 
pel  of  Hatthew' ;  and,  in  succession,  perused  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  epi.stolary  books;  in  expectation  that  he  should 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  not  met  with 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  namely, 
passages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  Rut  ob- 
.“ervlng,  on  the  whole, a  total  silence  about  it,  he  thouglit 
it  his  duty  to  relinquish  the  pi’actice,  as  without  fijun- 
♦lation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith  ;  which  appciired  to  him 
to  speak  only  of  the  baptism  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  sentiments  w'as  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  bis  religiojis  judgment 
to  his  worldly  \  iews;  and  having  man  ied  very  early  in 
life  from  pure  affection,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi¬ 
culties  for  near  12  years  after  his  settlement  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  aSj  in  that  course  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  support  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
.as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
Rut  unexpected  supplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
was  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  necessities,  and 
confirmed  his  trust  in  Providence:  yet  the  situation  of 
bis  family  must,  it  Is  easy  to  conceive,  have  much  affecr- 
cd  his  mind.  -For  he  apj)ears  to  have  possessed  great 
tenderness  and  sensibility,and  to  have  regarded  witli  j)c- 
i  uliar  endearment  his  domestic  conncction.s. 

It  mav  be  reckoned  a  circumstance  wortliy  of  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  sphere  of  Mr  Robinson’s  mrnistry  was  the 
it.ime  in  which  his  great  grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of  ,Ie- 
College  snd  vicar  of  All-Saints,  had,  w  ith  othcr.<, 


diffused  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  })Ogin-  Robinscu 
ning  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  reputation  of  the  Dissen-  || 
ters  in  the  university  and  neighbourhood  had  for  almost  Rochefort 
a  century  been  sinking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin- 
son  settled  with  the  baptist  church  at  Stone-Yard.  His 
abilities  and  assiduity,  however,  raised  their  reputation. 

The  place  in  which  his  people  assembled,  which  was  at 
first  a  barn,  afterw  ards  a  stable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
meeting-house,  but  still  a  damp,  dark,  and  ruinous  place, 
soon  became  too  small  for  the  audience  ;  and  several  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  pimchased 
the  site,  and  erected  at  their  own  expence  a  new  house 
in  the  year  1764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge ;  but  soon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  set  up  several  lectures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
lectures  were  either  annual  or  occasional,  or  stated  on 
fixed  days.  The  usual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  six 
in  the  evening  ;  imd  sometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  summer  at  two  in  theafternoon, 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  came  from  a  distance. 

He  died  on  the  .Qth  of  June  1790j  at  the  house  of 
William  Russel,  Esq.  of  Showell  Green  near  Rirming- 
liam.  He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  disorder  for 
some  time  before ;  hut  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his 
death  he  preached  a  charity senuon.  On  Mondayhe  was 
seized  with  a  fit ;  on  Tuesdaj'  he  recovered  and  went  to 
bed  tolerably  w'ell,  hut  was  found  dead  next  moniing. 

The  abilities  of  Mr  Robinson  were  very  considerable, 
as  appears  from  his  numerous  works  ;  and  he  possessed 
the  quality  of  expressing  his  thoughts  in  an  easy  and 
a  forcible  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
unste<ady  temper,  and  in  our  opinion,  acquires  hut  little 
credit  either  from  the  frequency  with  w  hich  he  chan¬ 
ged  his  religious  creed  (for  we  have  re  :son  to  believe  he 
died  a  8ocini;\n),  or  from  the  foolish  and  undeserved  n- 
crimony  with  which  he  treated  the  church  o!  England. 

His  Plan  of  T.ectures  on  the  Principles  of  Nonconfor¬ 
mity,  for  the  Instruction  of  (hiteclnimens,  is  a  piece  of 
the  most  unjust  and  illiberal  abuse  that  we  have  ever 
•seen,  andwould  have  disgraced  the  most  high-fiyingPu- 
rit  in  of  the  last  century. 

Mr  Robinson’s  1  irgest  work,  the  History  of  Baptism 
and  of  the  Baptists,  was  published  since  his  death,  and 
is  written  in  the  samestyle  and  with  the  same  confidence 
as  his  other  works.  Yet,  as  we  have  heard  it  remarked 
by  a  learned  and  liberal  jirofessor  of  theology  in  the 
church  which  he  opposed,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fact  against  infant  bap¬ 
tism  which  was  not  answered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  ]  00 
years  ago,  of  whose  arguments  Mr  Robinson  liowever 
takes  no  notice. 

ROBORANTS,  in  Pharmnci/,  medicines  which 
strengthen  the  parts,  aiul  give  new  vigour  to  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

ROEHF.FORT,  a  liandsome  and  considerahle  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  ('harente.  It 
w  as  constructed  hj'  Eoiiis  XIV.  and  is  liuilt  in  the  midst 
of  marshes  expressly  drained  for  that  purpose;  and  time 
evinced  the  utility  of  the  project,  for  as  a  jiort  it  soon 
became  as  necessary  and  important  to  the  crown  of 
]■' ranee  as  Brest  or  'J’oulon.  It  has  a  department  of  tlie 
marine,  and  has  large  magazines  of  naval  .stores.  There 
i.s  also  one  of  the  finest  halls  of  arms  in  tlie  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  ; 

them 
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Rochefort,  there  are  also  forges  for  anchors,  and  work-houses  for 

who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 

” _  relates  to  the  fitting  oat  of  ships  that  come  within  the 

'L»-,  .j-  compass  of  their  province.  They  likewise  cast  great 
guns  here  ;  and  have  artists,  whose  employment  is 
sculpture  and  painting.  There  are  also  stocks  for  build¬ 
ing  men  of  war,  rope-walks,  magazines  of  provisions 
and  powder,  a  manufactory  of  sail-cloth,  an  hospital  for 
sailors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  ships.  Add  to 
these,  the  houses  of  the  intendant,  the  square  of  the 
capuch  ns,  and  the  superb  structure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  business  and  exercises  belonging  to  seamenand  olli- 
eers  who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Besides  the  usual  number  of  Avorkmen  Avhich  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  wliich 
amounted  to  about  9OO,  there  were  about  6OO  galley 
slaves,  occupied  in  the  most  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  service.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  constructed  it ; 
but  its  situation  is  at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  as  to  reader  it  sufficiently  secure  from  any  attack, 
and  they  Irave  therefore  closed  up  the  battlements,  and 
neglectetl  the  fortifications.  In  1800  it  contained 
about  15,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  streets  are  all  very 
broad  anti  straight,  extending  through  the  w  hole  place 
from  side  to  side  ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  correspond 
with  them  in  this  respect,  as  they  are  mostly  low'  and 
irregular.  W.  Long.  0.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT,  Francis  Earl  of,  de¬ 
scended  of  an  illustrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that 
of  the  sovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  King  Charles 
Vlll.  and  Louis  XII.  His  character  at  court  Avas  ad¬ 
mired  as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  sincere.  In 
l  -lQi  he  stood  godfather  to  Francis  L.  Avho,  when  he 
eame  to  the  throne,  continued  to  jray  great  respect  to 
that  spiritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain 
in  ordinary,  and  erected,  in  15l5i  the  barony  of  Rou- 
chefoucault  into  an  earldom  ;  and,  in  his  Avrit  of  erec¬ 
tion,  observes,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great, 
honourable,  highly  useful,  and  coinnAendable  services 
Avhich  the  said  Francis  had  done  to  his  predecassors,  to 
the  croAvn  of  France,  and  to  himself.  ThtJ  earl  ol 
Rochefoucault  died  in  1517,  leaving  behind  him  an 
illustrious  memory,  and  a  character  universally  respect¬ 
ed.  Since  his  time  all  the  eldest  sons  of  tliat  family 
have  taken  the  name  of  Francis. 

Rochefoucault,  Francis  duke  da  la,  prince  of 
Marsillac,  governor  of  I’oitou,  Avas  brn'ii  in  l603. — He 
was  the  son  of  Francis,  the  first  duke  ol  Roclietbucault, 
and  W’as  distinguished  equally  by  his  cm  rage  ami  his 
wit  These  shining  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  the 
nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of  decorating 
themselves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars  ami  ot  A- 
polli).  He  wrote  tAvo  excellent  works  ;  the  one  a  Ixjok 
of  xMaxiins,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  says  has  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  form  the  taste  ol  the 
French  nation;  and  the  other.  Memoirs  of  the  Regency 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  It  was  partly  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  beautilul  duchess  de  Longuevillc,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  attaclicrl,  that  the  duke  dc 
Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  Avars,  in  \yliich  he 
signalized  himself  particularly  at  the  battle  yl  St  Aii» 


toine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this  ladv,  he 
Avrote  underneath  it  these  two  lines  from  the  tragedy  of 
i\lcyoneer 

“  Pour  meriter  son  cceiir,  pour  pluire  a  ses  benua  yeujc, 

"  J' ai foil  la  guerre  aux  rois,je  L’ aurois  foil  aux  dieux." 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  English  : 

“  To  gain  her  heart,  and  please  lier  sparkling  eyes, 

“  I’vew'ar’d Aviihkings,and would  havebrav’d  theskies." 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  Avith  Madame 
Longuevillc,  lie  parodied  the  above  verses  thus  : 

“  Pour  ce  cceur  inconstant,  qitenjinjc  connois  mieux, 

“  Je  fois  la  guerre  aux  rois,j'en  ai  perdu  les  yeux," 

After  the  civil  Avars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleasures  of  friendship  and 
literature.  His  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
jiersonof  genius  in  Paris  and  Versailles.  Racine,  Boi- 
leau,  Savigne,  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  Iiis  conversa¬ 
tion  charms  which  they  sought  for  in  vain  elsew  here. 
He  Avas  not,  how  ever,  w  ith  all  his  elegance  and  genius, 
amemberof  the  French  Academy.  The  necessity  of  ma¬ 
king  a  public  speech  on  the  day  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  cause  thathe  didnot  chiimadmittance.  Tliis  noble¬ 
man,  Avith  all  the  courage  he  had  displayed  upon  vari¬ 
ous  critical  occasions,  and  w  ith  Ins  superiority  of  birth 
and  understanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himself  capable  of  facing  an  audience  to  ut¬ 
ter  only  four  lines  in  public,  Avithout  being  out  of 
countenance.  He  died  at  Paris  in  168O,  aged  6S, 
leaving  behimlhim  a  character  which  has  been  variously 
drawn  by  those  whoduiing  his  life  were  proud  of  his 
friend^Ilip.  That  he  Avas  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature  is  certain ;  aml  his  merit  in  that  respect  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  Avho  Avas  himself  not  easily  imposed 
upon  by  the  artificial  disguises  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Lower  Charente,  with  a  very  commodi¬ 
ous  ami  safe  harbour,  Avhich,  though  it  does  not  admit 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated 
for  trade.  “  It  may  be  divided  (says  Mr  Wraxal)  into 
three  parts ;  the  bason,  which  is  the  innermost  of  ihe<c, 
is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumlercnce  ;  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  c.Alltxl 
the  Tour  de  St  Nicholtis,  ami  the  Tour  de  la  Chaiiie. 
They  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  were  anciently 
designed  to  protect  the  tow  11  and  iLarbour.  U  ithout 
these  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  thin  a 
league,  ami  bounded  by  two  points  ot  l.iv.d  to  the  north 
and  south.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largest 

shipsiisuallyanclior,protectedfroiu  the  south- west  winds 

by  the  islands  of  Re,  Olcron,  and  .\ix.”  The  cele- 
bral.  J  mound  erected  by  Uiehlicu  extends  from  side  to 
side  acrossthc  whole  harbour,  ncarlyan  l-.ngli.hiniie  in 
length,  and  Avhen  the  sea  retires  is  still  xi.sible.  "  I 
Avalkcil  out  upon  it  (‘uys  Mr  Wrax  d)  above  feel. 
Its  breadth  is  at  this  lime  ino'.e  tliim  l.xJ  htl,  nml  it 
Avideiio  eoiiliunally  townrils  the  baM*.  .No  .  Hurt  ot  nrt 
or  pow  er  can  possibly  impress  the  mind  w  .li  .<v<i.xt  and 
sublime  an  idea  of  tt’ic  geniu:.  of  Richlieii,  .-.s  il.-e  .  this 
bulwark  ngniiisl  the  sea.  While  I  >tiH)d  U|><)U  it.  in  th. 
middle  of  the  jwrt,  between  the  wa.e  .  wlmii  rolled  00 
either. side,  ami  eontcmphiiea  its  extent  and  treiigtli.  I 

was  rdmy;l  incline.!  to  uppoiC  this  a:.on.  iMi  i,  \^o  ^  i  * 
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be  superior  to  human  power,  and  the  production  rather 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  small  opening  of  about 
200  feet  wa.s  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  thearcliitect  who 
constructed  it,  to  give  entrance  to  vessels,  and  shut  up 
by  chains  fixed  across  it.  A  tower  was  likewise  erect¬ 
ed  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen.  Neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindsey,  who  were  successively  sent  fromEngland  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged  by  Charles  the  First,  diU'ed  to 
attack  this  formidable  barrier :  they  retired,  and  left 
Rochelle  to  its  fate.  In  all  probability,  a  thousand 
years,  aided  by  storms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  sea,  will 
make  little  or  no  impression  on  this  mound,  wliich  is 
designed  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  cardinal, 
its  author." 

Before  the  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bishop’s  see, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
school  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint. 
It  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  collection  of  houses  on  the  shore,  inha¬ 
bited  by  fishermen,  when  William  IX.  last  count  of 
Poictou,  rendered  himself  master  of  it  in  1 13y.  From 
this  prince  it  descended  to  his  only  daughter  Eleanor, 
afterwards  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England;  and  her 
charter  incorporating  the  town  is  still  preserved  in  the 
registers  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1540,  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  asylum  of  the  Protestants;  and  the  massacre 
at  Paris  was  soon  followed  by  the  siege  of  Rochelle, 
which  began  in  November  1'72,  and  was  raised  in 
.June  157;J;  but  in  l()2*,  after  a  most  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance,  and  a  siege  of  13  months,  it  surrendered  to 
the  mercy  of  Louis  XIII.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
first  siege  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  tlie  city  amount¬ 
ed  to  72,000  ;  in  the  second  they  diminished  to  -.'<,00() ; 
and  they  were,  w  hen  Mr  Wraxal  was  there,  between 
17  and  18,0')0,  of  which  scarce  2000  were  Huguenots. 
The  houses  of  this  city  are  fine,  and  supported  witli 
pi.azzas,  unfier  which  persons  may  walk  in  all  weathers  ; 
and  the  streets  in  general  arc  as  straight  as  a  luie. 
There  are  several  handsome  churches,  and  other  struc¬ 
tures,  besides  a  remarkable  j)unip  in  the  square  of  Daii- 
phiny,  which  throws  out  the  water  tlirough  several 
pipes.  'I'here  are  no  remains  of  the  old  ibrtifications, 
except  on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  wliere  there  are  bul¬ 
warks  and  strong  towers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifications  are  in  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Be¬ 
fore  Canada  was  ceded  to  England,  and  New  Orleans 
to  Spain,  tlic  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and,  beside  that  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  (  u  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  salt, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  .and  serge.  It  is  seated  on  ths  ocean, 
ui  W.  Long.  1 .  4.  N.  Lat.  46.  p. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  Englan-’,  i.s 
situated  on  the  Medw  ay,  seven  miles  and  a  h:df  north 
of  Maidstone,  and  30  from  London.  It  aj)pe<ars  to 
have  been  oTie  of  the  Roman  stations,  from  the  bricks 
in  tlie  walls,  as  w  ell  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  .about  it.  It  has  three  jiarish  churches  built  with 
stone  .and  flints,  besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  structure.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  In- 
shop’s  see  by  King  Ethelbert,  anno  604,  has  met  v  ith 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  sacked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia ;  in  8.30  and  SS.a,  besieged  by  the 
Danes,  but  rescued  by  King  Alfred.  About  100  j-eai-.s 


after,  it  was  besfcized  by  King  Ethelred,  and  forced  to  Rochester, 
j),ay  L.IOO.  Anno  999  it  was  taken  and  plundnad  by 
the  Danes.  Anno  108S  it  tvas  besieged  and  taken  by 
William  Rufus.  In  King  John’s  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  Barons,  after  three  months  siege ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1256,  its  castle,  founded  by  Wil- 
I'am  the  Conqueror,  wa'  stormed  and  taken  by  several 
of  tlie  Barons,  under  the  French  king’s  son.  In  the 
reian  of  Henry  III.  it  was  besieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  w  ho  burnt  its  then  wooden  bridge  and  tower,  and 
spoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  marched  off. 

This  city  has  aLo  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1 1.30,  on  ’line  3.  in  1 137,  and  in  1177;  after 
which  it  is  said  to  have  continued  desolate  till  1225, 
w  hen  it  was  repaired,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saxon  heptarchy  there  were  three  mints  in  Roches¬ 
ter  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bish'  p.  In  1281, 
its  f  id  wooden  bridge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
sudden  thaw  after  a  frost  which  had  made  the  Medway 
passable  on  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  11.  but  pul'ed  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  invasion  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  restorefl, 
but  so  often  subject  to  expensive  repairs,  by  reason  of 
the  rapid  course  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  brearlth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  11 1,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  stone; 
and  the  same  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  expence  of  Sir  je  hn  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Edward  III.’s  geiieraL,  out  of  the  spoils  they 
had  Taken  in  France.  It  has  21  arches.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  m.ayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  12 
commoii-councilmen,  a  town-clerk,  three  Serjeants  at 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.  To  its  cathedral  b«long  a 
dean  and  six  prebendaries.  Gundulph’s  tower  st  nds 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  bishop,  as  a  place  of  securi¬ 
ty  for  the  treasures  and  archives  of  that  church  and 
see.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  intended  for  a 
bell  tow  er,  and  others  for  an  ecclesiastical  prison  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  itsdeslination,  its  machicola  ions,  its 
loop-h(4e  windows,  and  the  thickness  of  iis  walls,  vhow 
that  strength  and  defence  were  considered  a>  necessary. 

This  tower  was  60  feet  high,  but  some  part  has  lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  con'.aiti 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  squaic  it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  stones  ot  uncqiiol  height,  and  had  a 
communication  with  the  upper  [)art  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridye,  ti;e  stejrs  of  which  are  AiU 
visible.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erec:ed  after  the 
cathedi'al  was  huilt.  For  the  mai  itemnre  of  its  bridge, 
certain  lands  are  tied  down  by  parliament,  to  winch  it 
has  sent  members  from  tlie  first.  The  town-house, 
budt  in  the  year  1687,  for  the  courts,  ass'zes,  and  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  charity-scho.  1,  are  two  o<’the  bes  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  here. —  Am.  tiiematical  school  was  founded 
here,  and  an  alms-house  fi  r  lodging  six  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and  allowing  them  4d.  in  the  mo  ning 
when  they  depart,  except  persons  cent  r-iously  disea-'  d, 
r- .gues,  and  procors.  In  the  summer  lure  are  alw  .ys 
six  or  eight  h  dger-,  who  arc  a  ‘m  Ltccl  by  tickets  from 
t'ie  may  r.  'I'he  Ro.nan  Watling  street  runs  through 
this  town  from  Sl'O  tc-rs-l  lill  to  L'ov.  r.  Tl  c  u:  ,  r 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  c.'dhiLa  i  ad  'iraUy-  ourt  otice 
a-year  f.ir  reguLting  the  oyster-fi  vitry  n  the  rccKs  and 
branches  of  the  Medway  that  arc  within  t.ien  junsd  c- 
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ilochestcr,  tion,  and  for  prosecuting  the  cable-liangers,  as  they  are 
II  called,  who  dredje  and  fish  for  oysters  without  being 
Rocket,  free,  by  having  served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  a 
fisherman  who  is  free  of  the  fishery.  Every  licensed 
•  dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a-year  to  the  siijtport  oCthe  courts, 
and  the  fishery  is  now  in  a  flou  ishing  way.  Part  of  the 
castle  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  used  as  a  magazine,  whei  e 
a  party  of  soldiers  do  constant  duty.  Theb  idge  was  re- 
paireel  in  174'4,  and  pallisadocd  withnewiron  rails.  In 
1801  Rochester  contained  6817  inhabitants,  and  in 
1811,9070.  It  consists  of  only  one  principal  street, 
wliich  is  wide,  and  paved  with  flints.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built  wdth  brick,  and  inhabited  by 
tradesmen  and  inn-keepers.  It  has  also  four  narrow 
streets  ;  but  no  sort  of  manufactory  is  carried  on  here, 
Stroud  is  at  the  west  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham 
at  the  cast.  It  is  27  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  SO  south-east  by  east  of  London.  Long. 
0.  36.  E.  Lat.  61.  23.  N. 

Rochester,  Earl  of.  See  Wilmot. 

ROCK,  a  large  mass  of  stone.  See  Geology. 

Rock,  a  species  of  Vulture.  See  Ornithology 
Index. 

Rock  Basons  are  cavities  or  artificial  batons  of  diffe¬ 
rent  sizes,  from  six  feet  to  a  few  inches  diameter,  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  rocks  for  the  )mrpose,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  of  collecting  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it  de¬ 
scended  from  the  heavens,  for  the  u^e  of  ablutions  and 
purifications,  prescribed  in  the  druidical  religion;  these, 
especially  the  dew,  being  deemed  the  purest  of  all 
fluids.  There  are  two  sorts  of  these  basons,  one  with 
lips  or  communications  between  the  different  basons, 
the  other  simple  cavitie.'.  The  lips  as  low  as  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  basons,  wliich  are  horizontal,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  with  one  somewhat  lower,  so  contrived  that  the 
contents  fell  by  a  gradual  descentthroughasuccessicinof 
basons  either  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  vessel  set  to  re¬ 
ceive  it.  The  basons  without  lips  might  be  intended 
for  reservoirs  to  preserve  the  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  vessel,  and  v/as  per- 
liaps  used  for  the  druid  to  drink,  or  w'ash  his  hands, 
previous  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  else  to 
mix  with  their  misletoe. 

Some  of  these  basons  are  so  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  the  human  body ;  one  of  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  King  Arthur’s  Red,  in  the  parish 
of  North  Hall  in  G)rnwall,  where  are  also  others,  c  di¬ 
ed  by  the  country  people  Arthur's  troughs,  in  which 
they  say  he  used  to  feed  his  dogs. 

JlocK-Crystal,  in  Natural  Histuiy,  otherwise  called 
sprig.cn/slu/,  a  name  given  to  quariz  or  siliceous  stones, 
when  pure  and  regularly  crystallized.  See  Minera¬ 
logy  Index. 

Rock  Salt.  See  Salt,  Geology. 

Rock  Oil.  See  Petroleum,  Mineralogy  Index. 

Rock  Fish.  See  Gobius,  IrnTHYOLocv  Index. 

ROCKET,  an  artificial  fire-work,  consisting  of  a 
cylindrical  case  of  paper,  filled  with  a  composition  of 
certain  comltustible  ingredients ;  which,  being  tied  to  a 
stick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts.  See  Pyro- 
TECHNY'. 

Theory  of  the  Flight  of  Skij-RocKETn.  Mariotte 
takes  the  rise  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impuLe  or 
resistance  of  the  air  against  the  flarae.  Dr  Desaguliers 
accounts  for  it  otherwise. 


Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  choak,  Rockvt. 
and  to  be  set  on  fire  in  the  conical  bore  ;  the  conse- 
quence  will  be,  either  that  the  rocket  would  burst  in  the 
weakest  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  strong, 
and  able  to  sustain  the  impulse  of  the  flame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  suppose  its  action  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  sufficient  to  lift  40  pounds.  As  these 
forces  are  equal,  but  their  directions  contrary,  they  w  ill 
destroy  each  other’s  action. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak  ;  by 
this  means  the  action  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
acting  upwai  d.o,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  stick  it 
is  tied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  composition 
of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  so  as  not  to  give  an  impulse 
greater  than  the  weiglu  of  the  rocket  and  stick,  it  does 
not  rise  at  all ;  or  if  the  composition  be  slow,  so  that  a 
small  part  of  it  only  kindles  at  first,  the  rocket  will  not 
rise. 

Tlie  stick  serves  to  keep  it  perpendicular ;  for  if  the 
rocket  shouldbegin  to  stumble,  moving  round  a  point  in 
the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
rocket  and  stick,  there  would  be  so  much  friction  against 
the  air  by  the  s'ick  between  the  centre  and  the  point, 
and  the  point  w’ould  beat  against  the  air  with  so  much 
velocity,  that  the  friction  of  the  medium  would  restore 
it  to  its  perpend iculaiity. 

When  the  composition  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulse 
upwards  has  ceased,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
brought  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  stick  ;  by 
which  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  stick  i'  de¬ 
creased,  and  that  of  the  point  of  the  rocket  increased  ; 
so  that  the  whole  will  tumble  down,  witli  the  rocket- 
ciul  foremost. 

All  the  while  ihe  rocket  burns,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  shifting  and  getting  downwards,  and  still 
the  faster  and  the  lower  as  the  stick  is  the  lighter,  so 
that  it  sometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  lie  burnt 
out ;  but  when  the  stick,  is  a  little  too  heavy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  less  proportion  to  that  of 
the  stick,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  will  not  get  so 
low  but  that  the  rocket  will  rise  straight,  though  not  so 
fast. 

Rocket.  .Sec  Rrassica,  Rotany  Index. 

hOCKINGH.AM,  a  town  in  Nortnaniptondiirc,  in 
EngLnd,  87  miles  from  London,  8tan<ls  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  charity  school,  a  market  on  Thurs¬ 
day',  .and  a  fair  on  Sep.  8.  for  five  days.  Its  Ibrest  was 
reckoned  <  ne  of  the  largest  and  riclicst  of  the  kingdom, 
in  w  Inch  William  the  Conqueror  built  a  castle  .  it  ex¬ 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  anc  cut  I'.ntcns,  almost  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  ami  was  noted  fo;incriy  for 
iron  works,  great  quantities  of  flags,  /.  c.  the  refuse  of 
the  iron  ore,  being  met  w  ith  in  the  mlj.’icei  t  fields.  It 
exteneled,  according  to  a  survey  in  l6»l,  rear  I  t  miles 
in  length,  from  the  west  end  o*  Mieldtio  -Wo.sls  to 
the  town  of  Mansford,  and  live  in.L-'.  in  l.rciil  h,  from 
Rrigstock  to  the  Wc’l.ind  ;  but  is  now  di-niember.  d  into 
jiarcels,  Iry  the  iuterpo-sltion  of  field,  .nul  tow  ns,  and 
IS  diviiled  into  thre'c  bailiw  ick.-..  In  M-vera’  of  its  wchkIs 
a  great  qinnlily  of  ehareo  d  is  m  .tie  e>f  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  ninny  w.iggon-loa'L  are  m  it  ivery  yeir 
to  Pete  borough.  There  is  a  .spaeious  pi. in  in  it  e  ill<‘»l 
Ilockinghain»hirc,  which  is  .iroiumon  to  the  lour  towns 
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nf  Cntliri^ljani,  Rockingham,  Ccrbv.  and  Gret'or. 
King  V\  iliiain  IJufus  called  a  council  here  or'  the  great 
men  of  the  kingdom.  In  1811  the  population  was  230. 
W.  Long.  0.  46.  N.  Lat.  52.  32. 

ROCKING  STONES.  See  Bockisu-Stosks. 
FOCKOMBOLE.  See  Allum. 

ROD,  aland  measure  of  l6  ileet  and  a  half ;  the  same 
wi  h  perch  and  pole. 

Black  Bod,  See  Usher  of  Ike  B'nck  Bod. 

Fhhing  Bod,  a  long  taper  rod  or  wnud,  to  which  the 
line  is  f.stened  for  angling.  See  Fi.'<}iisg-Bod. 

RODNEY,  Geouge  Fridges,  Lord  R<  d’ ey,  was 
born  in  tlie  year  1718.  Of  the  place  of  Jiis  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  ancestors  we  have  not  bet  n  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  any  well  authenticated  accoma.  Flis  tatlu  r  was  a 
naval  officer ;  and  cemmanding,  at  the  t  me  ot  Iris  son’s 
birth,  the  yacht  in  which  tlie  king,  attended  by  the 
duke  of  Chandois,  was  passing  to  or  from  Hanover, 
he  asked  and  obtainetl  leave  to  have  the  lionour  of 
calling  his  infant  son  George  Bridges.  'I'he  royal  and 
noble  godfathers  adviseil  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his 
boy  for  his  own  profession,  promising-,  £s  we  have  been 
told,  to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  should 
display  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  per¬ 
mit. 

Of  young  Rodney’s  early  exertions  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  nothings,  howe\er,  is  known  to  tlie  writer 
of  this  ab-tract,  i  or,  indeed,  any  thing  of  sufiicient  im¬ 
port;  nee  to  he  inserted  in  articles  so  circumscribed  as  all 
our  biograpliical  skeiihes  must  I  e,  till  1751,  when  we 
find  him,  in  tl;e  r..nk  of  a  commodore,  stnt  out  to 
make  accurate  discoveries  res|.e(tiiig  an  i.*-lan(l  whit ii 
was  siijiposcd  to  lie  about  N.  L.  and  about  300 
leagues  W.  of  Lngland  :  but  he  letumed  without  ha¬ 
ving  seen  any  such  island  as  that  which  he  was  appoint- 
ttd  to  survev.  In  tlie  war  which  soon  followed  this 
voyage  of  ili-cotery  he  was  promt. ted  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  wae  eniploved  to  l  oinbai  tl  Havre-de- 
Crace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1760  he  con.siderably  dama¬ 
ged,  together  witli  some  shipping.  In  I  761  he  was  sent 
on  an  txpeditiou  against  Martinico,  which  was  reduced 
in  the  beginning  ot  the  year  1762,  and  al.out  the  s;.me 
tim.e  St  Lucia  surrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Roth 
these  ijk'inds  w  ere  restored  to  the  French  at  tlie  peace  of 

176.3. 

Jn  reward  for  liis  services,  he  was  crc.ited  a  kniglit 
cf  the  Rath  ;  1  ut  being  ii. attentive,  as  many  seamen 
are,  to  the  rulcscf  economy,  his  circumstances  hccamo  so 
embairassed  that  lie  was  ol  liged  to  fly  from'his  country, 
with  very  .slight  hopes  ot  ever  being  able  to  return.  He 
w  as  in  Fiance  wlien  ilieill  advised  policy  of  that  coiiit 
made  them  lake  a  decided  part  with  Amtric.a  against 
Great  Rritain  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  men  in  power, 
no  strangers  to  the  desperate  state  of  Sir  George’s  af¬ 
fairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  F'rench  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  against  his  own  country,  l  ine 
offer  he  lejceted  w  ith  becoming  indignation.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  gallant  behaviour,  the  duke  cle  Chartres,  af¬ 
terwards  the  infamous  Orieans,  told  Sir  George  that  he 
was  to  l  ave  a  cemmar.d  in  the  *Icet  w  hich  was  to  be. op¬ 
posed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman 
^Ir  Krppel  ;  ar  d  with  an  insulting  air  asked  him  what 
he  thought  w  ould  be  the  consequence  of  their  meeting  ? 
•'  That  my  countrjmi.n  will  carry  your  Highness  with 
ftin)  to  le  rn  Fnglisli,”  was  the  li’gh-spirited  reply  — 
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ben  the  divisions,  w'hich  the  mutual  rec^  iminations  of  KoAntj. 
Achniral  Ktppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Fal'iser  excited  in  t;ie  >— 
British  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  ministry  to  pio- 
cure  experienced,  and  at  the  same  time  popular,  com- 
m;;nders  for  their  fleets,  1  oril  Sandw  ich  w  rote  to  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  j)rincip.sl  com¬ 
mand  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  find  mo¬ 
ney  19  pay  his  accounts  in  France,  so  that  he  mjtrht  be 
perm.itred  to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  money, °it  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
courtiers  tvhose  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  rejected. 

He  arrived  therefore  in  England,  and  was  again  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  service  of  his  country.  His  first  exploit 
after  his  appointmer;t  was  in  January  I78O,  when  lie 
tix)k  1 9  Spanish  tran-poi  ts  bound  from  Cacli.z  to  Bilboa, 
together  with  a  64  gun  ship  and  5  frigates,  their  con- 
voy.  On  the  I6th  of  the  same  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  11  sail  of  the  line,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  ,•  of  which  one 
was  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship,  and  the  rest  were  muchshattered.  In  April 
the  same  year,  he  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  whom  he  completely  beat ;  though 
from  the  shattered  stite  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  enemy  to  risk  another  action,  he  took 
none  of  their  ships.  The  successful  efforts  of  our  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud¬ 
ed  through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Flouses  of  Farliament.and  addresses  of  thanks  from 
variouc  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  idaiids  to  w  Inch 
his  victories  were  more  p  .rticnlarly  se.  v.iceable.  In  De¬ 
cember  the  same  year,  he  made  an  attcmjit,  together 
w  ith  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent’'-,  but  failed.  In 
1  78 1 ,  he  contimu  d  his  exertions,  with  much  succcs.s, 
in  defending  the  West  India  Islands;  and,  along  with 
the  ahove-named  general,  he  conquered  St  Juisiatius ;  on 
which  occasion  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 
much,  though  perhaps  unjustly,  censured.  The  idaiid 
was  certainly  a  nest  of  contraband  traders. 

.On  the  12th  of  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  close  action 
w  ith  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse  ;  during 
whicli  he  sunk  one  ship  and  took  five,  of  w  hich  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship,  the  Ville  de  I’aris,  was  one.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  brought  peace ;  but,  as  a  reward  for  his  nume¬ 
rous  services,  he  liad  a  grant  of  20001.  a-year  for  him¬ 
self  and  liis  two  successors.  He  had  long  before  been 
created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
and  at  length  was  justly  promoted  to  the  peerage,  hy  the 
title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somersetshire,  and  made 
vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  at  one  time 
also  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married ;  first  to  the 
sister  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  secondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  dies,  Esq.  with  whom  he  did  not  re¬ 
side  for  several  years  before  his  death,  whicli  happened 
on  the  24tli  of  May  1792.  He  wa.s  succeeded  in  title 
and  estates  hy  his  son  George,  who  married  in  1 781 
Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Harley, 
by  whom  he  has  issue. 

Of  the  jirivate  life  of  Lord  Rodney  we  know  but 
little.  His  attentii  n  to  the  wants  of  the  seamen,  and 
the  warrant  officers  serving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity  vliich  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 
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b:i?  Dri.'ii.  fio'.Ti  tile  nuniber  of  dishes  which  liis  rank 
bron^'ht  to  his  talde,  selected  soniethin'r  very  plain  for 
himself,  and  sent  the  rest  to  tlie  midshipmen’s  mess. — 
His  public  transactions  will  transmit  his  name  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  posterity  ;  his  bravei-y  was  unquestionable,  and 
his  success  has  been  seldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  veiy  generally  said,  that  his  skill  in  naval  tactics 
V'as  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  superior 
abilities  of  Caait.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  tor 
the  manceuvres  by  vdhch  he  was  so  successful  against 
I.angara  and  De  Grasse.  But,  supposing  this  to  he 
true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or  foolisli 
commander  could  not  always  make  choice  of  the  ablest 
officers  for  his  first  captains,  nor  would  such  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney’s  skill  iii  the  science  of 
naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  ha^'e  been  behol¬ 
den  to  the  councils  of  otliers,  he  certainly  possessed  him¬ 
self  the  distinguished  merit  of  indefatigable  exertion;  for 
he  never  omitted  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  his 
power  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  He  therefore  un- 
questionablydeserves  the  respect  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  In  the  year  lJ8‘i  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica  voted  L.IOOO  towards  erectiirg  a  marble  statue 
to  him,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
'bis  gallant  services,  so  timely  and  gloriouslj' peidbnr.ed 
for  the  salvation  of  that  island  in  particular,  as  well  as 
tlie  whole  of  the  British  West  India  islands  and  trade  in 
general.  A  pillar  was  also  erected  to  the  memory  of 
flu's  gallant  officer,  upon  the  Brythen  in  ShropsIiir.«. 

But  whatever  were  tire  talents  of  Lord  Rodney  as  a 
naval  commander,  there  is  a  more  splendid  part  of  his 
character  which  it  would  be  improper  to  omit.  Before 
his  success  against  the  Spanish  admiral  Don  Langara, 
the  English  prisoners  in  Spain  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  inhumanity,  and  it  retpiired  more  than  ordinary 
strength  of  constitution  to  exist  for  any  length  of  tin)e 
in  a  Spanish  prison.  Y'hen  the  Spanish  admiral  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  Lord  Rodney,  both  himself,  his  officers, 
and  men,  expected  to  meet  with  the  same  treatment  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  give  ;  but  they  were  astonished 
to  find  in  I.ord  Rodney  a  man  who  felt  for  their  misfor¬ 
tunes,  relieved  their  w  ants,  and  who,  by  his  jrolite  be¬ 
haviour  to  his  prisonei's,  made  a  powerful  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  English  prisoners 
in  Spain.  He  represented  the  miserable  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  enemy’s  country,  and  obtained  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  Englishmen,  w  hen  jrrisoners  in  Spain,  should 
be  made  as  comfortable  as  their  situation  would  jierinit. 
This  w  as  doing  his  country  a  service,  wliich  will  make 
him  stand  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  good  men  as  the 
most  astonishing  display  of  courage,  which  is  not  always 
iHet  with  in  a  cultivated  mind. 

ROE,  the  seed  or  spawn  of  fish.  That  of  the  male 
fishes  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  .vq/i!  roe, 
or  7nill :  and  that  of  the  female,  hard  roc,  or  .^punu/. 
So  inconceivaably  numerous  arc  these  ovula  or  small  eggs, 
that  M.  Petit  found  .S4i',244  of  them  in  a  carp  of  18 
inches  ;  but  M.  Lieuwenhoek  found  in  a  carj)  no  more 
than  2 1 1  ,()2y.  This  last  gentleman  observes,  that  there 
arc  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod ;  JUid  that  a  com¬ 
mon  one  cont'iins  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  Zoology.  Sec  Cervvs,  Mammalia  In- 
dar. 
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ROLBUCK,  »JoH\,  M.  D.  was  l  orn  at  .Sheffivkl  le.  T'.vh'i'-I. 
^<)rkshire,  in  the  year  1718.  His  father  was  a  nianu- 
fiieturer  of  Sheffield  goods,  and  l)y  his  al.ility  and  indus¬ 
try  procured  a  considerable  fortune.  I  Ic  in’teniUd  John 
to  follow  his  own  lucrative  emjrloyment ;  but  lie  was 
powerfully  attached  to  other  jiuisuits,  and  his  father  did 
not  discourage  his  rising  genius,  but  gave  him  a  liberal 
education. 

V  hen  done  with  the  school,  he  was  put  under  the 
tuition  ol  Dr  Dinldridge,  by  whose  instructions  he  was 
ra])idly  improved  in  many  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

During  his  residence  in  the  Doctor’s  academy  at  Norlli- 
ampton,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr 
D3'son  and  Dr  Akenside,  whose  friendship  lasted  to  tlie 
close  of  life. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  theacademv,  he  w-  .< 
afterwards  sent  to  the  universitj’  of  Edinburgh,  w  here 
he  studied  medicine  and  chemistry’  in  particular,  which 
then  began  to  attract  some  .attention  in  Scothand.  lie 
was  much  distinguished  among  his  fellcwstudents  bj'his 
logical  and  metajihysical  acuteness,  and  bj-  great  inge¬ 
nuity  in  his  arguments.  At  Edinburgh  he  likewise 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume,  Dr  Rolx-rtson, 
and  other  literary  characters. 

Having  completed  his  medical  studies  .at  Edinburgh, 
and  wholh’  att.ached  to  the  practice  of  physic,  he  spe-nt 
some  time  at  the  university  of  Lejden,  where  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  degree  in  medicine.  He  receiverl  his  di|)loina  in 
I'ebru.ar3'  IT'I^,  to  which  were  affixed  the  re.sjiectable 
names  of  Muschenbroek,Ostertlyk,  Van  Royen,Albimis, 
f  iaubius,  &c.  He  afterwards  settled  as  a  physician  at 
1,’inningham,  a  place  which  tlien  began  to  make  a  ra- 
})’d  progress  in  arts,  manui'actures,  and  populatkin,  and 
w  here  a  favourable  ojiening  w  as  jiresented  to  him  by 
the  de.ath  of  an  aged  jilu'sician.  In  this  capacity  he  h  tl 
every  thing  to  favour  his  success,  such  as  his  education, 
t.-’lents,  and  interesting  manners,  and  lie  .accordingly 
met  with  encouragement  more  rapid  and  extensive  than 
Ins  expectations  had  presaged.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  his  industry  and  studies  were  turned  toother  sub¬ 
jects  th-  n  those  of  his  j)rofe.s.sion,  and  in  a  particul.-ir 
manner  to  that  of  themistrv,  tlie  utilitj'  of  which  he 
was  an.xious  to  extend  to  the  arts  and  maiiulactures.  1m 
the  prosecution  of  this  idea,  he  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in 
his  own  house,  where  every  moment  of  his  time  was 
spent,  not  necessarilj'  devoted  to  the  duties  ot  his  pro¬ 
fession.  ’Eliere  he  cairied  on  various  chemical  priK  C'W  s 
of  great  importance,  and  laid  the  foundation  ol  li:s  lu- 
ture  projects. 

In  this  manner  he  was  led  to  the  discoi  orv  of  cert. oh 
imjiroved  methotls  of  refining  gold  and  sil\  er,  and  i  n  in¬ 
genious  method  of  collecting  the  smaller  ji.artieles  ot 
these  met.als,  which  niaimfacturers  h  id  formerly  lost. 

He  also  discovered  inqiroved  metluxls  of  making  *iil>l  - 
mate  hartshorn,  and  many  otlii-r  articles  ol  e<|uiil  iinjior- 
t.ance.  Much  of  his  time  being  -^till  eiiiplovial  in  the 
duties  of  his  jirol’ession,  he  fouiiil  it  ne('ess.-iry  to  connect 
himself  with  .some  conlidi’iitial  person,  niul  who  might 
be  qualified  to  as.si.st  him  w  ith  the  im|>ortant  ert.ibl.di- 
meiits  he  had  in  view.  He  therefore  maile  ehoite  of 
Mr  .'Samuel  Garbet  of  Bimiingham,  a  geiitli  inaii  w  ho^*e 
.activity,  abilitie.s.  aiul  enterprising  qiint.  well  <piolifii<l 
him  forbearing  his  piun  in  their  siibM  quent  iindeil..kiii-* 

In  the  year  1717,  Dr  RiK-bnek  marriisl  M  s  Vnn 
Roe  of  Sheffield,  a  lady  of  a  great  .uul  generou>  «j>irit. 
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PiBebuci.  ^ell  qualified  to  support  him  under  the  many  dlsappoint- 
ments  in  business Avhich  he atler wards  experienced.  His 
chemical  studies  led  him  to  the  discoveiy  of  many 
things  both  of  a  public  and  private  advantage. 

The  extensive  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  chemistry  led 
many  to  various  methods  of  obtaining  it,  and  Dr  Roe¬ 
buck  attempted  to  prepare  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price,  for  which  purpose  he  substituted  leaden 
vessels  in  the  room  of  glass  ;  and  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  effect  his  benevolent  design.  He  established  a 
manufacture  of  this  useful  article  at  Prestonpans  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1749,  which  was  opposed  by  Dr 
Ward,  but  without  success,  as  Roebuck’s  discovery  did 
not  come  within  Dr  Ward’s  patent.  By  concealment 
and  secrecy  Dr  Roebuck  and  his  partner  preserved  the 
advantages  of  their  industry  and  ingenuity  for  a  number 
of  years,  supplying  the  public  with  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  had  been  formerly  done. 

He  found  it  expedient  to  give  up  his  medical  profes¬ 
sion  altogether,  and  he  resi<led  in  Scotland  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  He  made  some  discoveries  in 
the  smelting  of  iron-stone,  greatly  facilitating  that  pro¬ 
cess  by  using  pit  coal  instead  of  charcoal.  He  and  his 
partner  therefore  projected  a  very  extensivemanufactory 
of  iron,  for  which  they  soon  procured  a  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal,  as  their  friends  had  much  confidence  in  their  inte¬ 
grity  and  abilities.  Dr  Roebuck  at  length  raaele  choice 
of  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Canon  as  the  most 
advantageous  situationfor  the  cstabli>hmentof  their  iron 
manufactory,  abundance  of  iron-stone,  lime-stone,  and 
coal,  being  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The 
preparations  for  this  establishment  were  finished  in  the 
end  of  the  year  1759,  and  the  first  furnace  was  blown 
on  the  Ist  of  January  I7C0,  after  which  a  second  was 
in  a  short  time  erected. 

These  works  turned  the  attention  of  Dr  Roebuck  to 
the  state  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  pkee,  and 
to  the  means  of  procuring  the  extraordinary  supplies  of 
it  which  the  iron-works  might  require  in  future.  He 
therefore  became  lessee  of  the  extensive  coal  and  salt 
works  at  Borrowstownness,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  in  which  he  sunk,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  not  only  his  own,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his 
wife's  fortune,  but  the  regular  profits  of  liis  more  suc- 
cessfulworks;  andwhatdistressedhiin  above  everything 
else,  the  great  sums  of  money  which  he  borrowed  from 
his  relations  andfriends,  without  the  prospect  of  ever  be¬ 
ing  able  to  repay  them.  This  ruinous  acl venture  cut  off 
for  ever  the  flattering  prospects  of  an  independent  for¬ 
tune  which  his  family  once  had  ;  and  he  drew  from  his 
coUiery  only  a  moderate  annual  support,  owing  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  creditors.  When  he  died,  his  w'idow 
was  left  without  any  provision  for  her  immediate  or  fu¬ 
ture  support,  and  without  the  smallest  advantage  from 
the  extraordinary  exertions  and  meritorious  industry  of 
her  husband. 

Some  years  before  his  death.  Dr  Roebuck  w’as  seized 
with  a  disorder  that  required  a  dangerous  operation,  and 
which  he  bore  with  his  usual  spirit  and  resolution.  He 
was  restored  to  a  considerable  share  of  his  wonted  health 
and  activity  ;  but  its  effects  never  wholly  left  h'm.  He 
visited  his  works  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease, 
in  order  to  give  instructions  to  his  clerks  and  overseers, 
and  was  confined  to  bed  only  a  few  days.  He  departed 


this  life  on  the  17th  of  July,  1794,  retaining  all  his  It«eback 
faculties,  spirit,  and  good  humour,  to  the  last.  i| 

A  life  so  devoted  to  business  left  little  time  for  pub-  Roemer. 
lications  of  any  kind ;  but  the  few  he  left  behind  him 
sufficiently  show  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  pen,  had  the  most  of  his  time  been  spent  in  study. 

All  his  -writings  that  have  been  published,  except  two 
poUtical  pamphlets,  are,  a  comparison  of  the  heat  of 
London  and  Edinburgh,  experiments  on  ignited  bo¬ 
dies,  and  observations  on  the  ripening  and  filling  nf 
corn. 

ROELLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
29th  order,  Campanneew.  See  Botany  Index. 

ROEMER,  Olaus,  a  celebrated  Danish  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Arhusen  in  Jutland, 
in  the  y^ear  1  fill-,  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Co¬ 
penhagen  at  the  age  of  1 8.  By^  his  assiduous  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  astronomy^  and  mathematics,  he  be¬ 
came  so  eminent  in  those  sciences,  that  Picard  was  asto¬ 
nished  and  delighted  with  him,  when  making  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  north,  bj'  the  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  He 
•was  prevailed  on  to  accompany  Picard  to  France,  and 
being  presented  to  the  king,  he  was  chosen  the  dau¬ 
phin’s  tutor  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  united  with  Picard  and  Cassini  in  making  asti'ono- 
mical  observations,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  in  1672. 

His  discoveries  acquired  him  great  reputation  during 
his  ten  years  residence  at  Paris  ;  and  he  did  not  scruple 
to  assert,  that  Picard  and  Cassini  took  the  merit  of  ma¬ 
ny  things  which  belonged  exclusively  to  himself.  Roe- 
mer  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  velocitywith 
which  light  moves,  by  me.ms  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites,  determining  it  to  be  about  7  or  8  minutes  in 
coming  from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  This  opinion  w-as 
opposed  by  many,  but  it  w'as  afterwards  demonstrated 
in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  Dr  Bradley. 

Christian  V.  king  of  Denmark,  recalled  Roemer  to 
his  native  country  in  the  year  I6SI,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhagen  ;  and  he 
•was  also  employed  in  the  reformation  of  the  coin  and 
architecture  of  the  country,  in  regulating  tlie  weights 
and  measures,  and  in  laying  out  the  high  roads  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  in  the  disclvarge  of  which  his  conduct 
was  truly  creditable  to  himself,  and  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  his  royal  employer.  The  consequence 
W’as  that  the  king  bestowed  many  dignities  upon  him, 
and  among  others  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  fine,  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state 
and  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen,  under  Frederic  IV. 
who  succeeded  Christian  already  mentioned. 

While  Roemer  was  engaged  in  preparing  to  publish 
the  result  of  his  observations,  he  w’as  taken  offby  death 
on  the  19th  of  September  171O,  when  about  66’  years 
of  age.  Horrebow,  his  disciple,  made  up  this  loss,  by 
publishing  in  4to,  in  1753,  when  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Copenhagen,  various  observations  of  Roemer,  with  his 
method  of  observing,  under  the  title  of  Basis  Astrono^ 
mia;.  He  had  also  printed  various  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  and  pieces  in  several  volumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  1666,  pajticularly  vole.  1st  and  10th  of  that 
collection^ 
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ROGA,  in  Aiitiqultj,  a  present  which  the  emperors 
li  made  to  the  senators,  ina!>isti  ate«,  and  even  to  the  peo- 
Uohan.  p]g  .  ^jjg  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy.  These 
rogae  were  distributed  by  the  emperors  on  the  first  day 
ol  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  natalis  dies 
of  the  cities  ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs  in  passion- 
week.  Roga  is  also  used  for  the  common  pay  of  the 
soldiers. 

ROGATION,  rosatio,  in  the  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence,  a  demand  made  by  the  consuls  <;r  tribunes  of  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  proposed  to  be  passed. 
Rosatio  is  also  used  fof  the  decree  itself  made  in  conse- 
quenceof  the  people’s givingtheir  assent  tothis  demand; 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  senatus  consuUum,  or  decree  of 
the  senate. 

RoGATios-Week,  the  week  immediately  succeeding 
Whitsunday  ;  so  called  from  the  three  feasts  therein,  viz. 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 

ROGER  DE  Hoveden,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
•entury,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  most  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Hotvden,  some  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  After  he  had  received  the  first 
parts  of  education  in  his  native  country,  he  studied  the 
eivil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  most 
fashionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He  be¬ 
came  domestic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employed  him 
to  transact  several  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  with  honour.  But  his  most  meritorious 
work  was,  his  Annals  of  England,  from  A.  D.  731, 
■when  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  ends,  to  A.  D.  1202. 
This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  our 
ancient  histories,  is  moi'e  valuable  for  the  sincerity  with 
■which  it  is  ■written,  and  the  great  variety  of  fatts  which 
it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its  style,  or  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  Laiv,  an  idle  sturdy  begcar ;  who  by 
ancient  statutes  is  for  the  first  offence  called  a  rogae  if 
ihsfrsl  degree,  and  punished  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  tlve  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  ;  and 
for  the  second  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  tflhe  second  de¬ 
gree,  and  if  above  l.S  years  of  age,  ordered  to  be  execu¬ 
ted  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN,  Peter  de,  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar- 
shal  of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Marshal 
de  Gie,  was  the  son  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  first  ol  the 
name,  lord  of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  <lescended 
of  one  of  the  most  ancientand  most  illustrious  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  F ranee  in  consequence 
of  deriving  itsorigin  from  the  first  sovereignsofBrittany, 
and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes  of  Brittany  them¬ 
selves  in  the  states  general  of  that  province  held  in  1088. 
The  house  of  Rohan  had  still  another  advantage,  which 
was  common  to  it  with  very  few  families,  even  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  princes,  namely  that  instead  of 
Raving  been  aggrandized  by  the  wealth  procured  from 
alliances,  it  had  held  in  itself  for  seven  centuries  the  lar¬ 
gest  possessions  of  any  family  in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  branches  of  this  family 
was  Peter,  the  subject  of  the  present  .nrticle.  Louis  XI. 
rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France 
in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lords  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indisposition  of  that  prince  at 
Chinon  m  1484.  Two  yeare  afterwards  he  opposed  the 


attacks  of  tiie  archduke  of  Austria  upon  Picardy.  He 
commanded  the  van-^uird  at  the  battle  of  Foruoue  in 
1495,  and  signalized  tiimself  much  in  that  engajement 
Ills  bravery  procured  him  tlie  countenance  a'nd  confi¬ 
dence  ot  Louis  Xll.  who  appointed  him  his  prime 
counsellor,  and  general  of  the  army  in  Italy  ;  but  these 
advantages  he  lost,  by  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Anne 
of  Brittany  the  queen. 

The  marshal  had  stoppedfome  of  her  equipage  on  the 
road  to  Nantz ;  for  which  that  vindictive  princess  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  liusband  to  enter  into  a  process  against  liim 
before  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  at  that  time  tlie  most 
rigorous  and  severe  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  on  the  1 5th 
of  February  1 506'  found  guilty,  banished  from  the  court, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  his  of- 
fice  for  five  years.  The  e.xpence  of  this  prosecution  a- 
raounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres,  and  it  did  no  hon¬ 
our  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen.  If  indeed  it  be  true, 
that  the  queen  was  never  so  much  delighted  as  with  the 
humiliation  of  her  enemies,  she  had  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  here.  John  of  Authon,  who  hath  entered  into 
a  pretty  fall  detail  of  this  affair,  reports  that  Gie,  being 
removed  to  the  Chateau  de  Dreux,  became  an  object  of 
ridicule  tothe  witnesses  whohad  sworn  against  him.  He 
wore  a  long  white  beard,  and,  quite  full  of  the  thought* 
of  his  disgrace,  look  it  on  one  occasion  in  his  hands  and 
covered  his  face  with  it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain 
d’Albert,  count  of  Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where 
his  master  was  reposing  himself,  and  attacked  the  beard 
of  Gie,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  extricated  liimself. 
Tins  scene  not  only  occasioned  much  laughter  to  the 
whole  company  who  were  present,  but  likewise  became 
instantly  the  subject  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which 
■were  then  acting  in  France.  Even  the  school-boys  made 
a  representation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  of 
tile  queen,  they  said,  that  there  was  a  marshal  who 
wished  to  shoe  an  ass  (k«  ane),  but  that  he  received  such 
a  blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into 
the  garden.  Mareschal  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  22d 
April  1513,  perfectly  disgusted  with  courts  ami  gran¬ 
deur. 

RohaN',  Henry  duke  of,  peer  of  France,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Brittany 
ill  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whose  eyes  he  gave  di-tin- 
guished  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  siege  of 
when  only  1 6  years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as  much  af¬ 
fection  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son.  After  the  death 
of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calvinists  in  France  ; 
and  was  equally  formidable  for  his  genius  as  his  sword. 
In  defence  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  party, 
he  maintained  three  wars  against  Louis  XIII.  The  first, 
which  terminated  to  tlie  advanUge  of  the  Protestant*, 
broke  out  when  that  prince  wished  to  establish  the  Ro- 
mish  religion  in  Le  Bearn  :  the  second,  because  of  the 
siege  which  Cardinal  De  Richlieu  caused  to  be  Lid  to 
Rochelle :  and  the  third,  when  that  place  was  Iwsiegrd 
a  second  time.  The  consequences  of  tins  war  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  ;  Roc-helle  surremlercil  ;niid  the  duke  de 
Rohan  perceiving,  that  alter  the  uking  of  this  pLce, 
the  majority  of  his  party  were  emU-avouring  to  make  up 
matters  with  the  court,  succeeded  in  procuring  for  them 
a  general  jicace  in  1629,  upon  very  honourable  and  .vl- 
v.-mtageous  tcrmi.  The  only  sacrifice  of  importance 
which  the  Hugucuots  were  obliged  to  make,  was  tlieir 

(J  forlificationi  , 
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tiolian.  fortifications ;  which  pul  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew 

the  war.  Somefactious  pe’-sansjdissatisfie  1  with  seeing 

their  fortresses  fall  into  their  enemies  hands,  were  ready 
to  accuse  their  general  of  having  sold  them.  This  great 

man,unde3ervingofsuchodiousingratitude,pre3^entedh'S 

breast  to  these  enraged  malcontents,  and  saidj  “  Strike, 
strike  !  T  wish  todie  by  your  hands,after  I  h  ive  hazard¬ 
ed  my  life  in  you’’  service  ”  The  peace  of  1629  having 
extinguished  the  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan, 
no  longer  of  use  to  his  party,  and  become  disagreeable 
at  court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particuW 
anecdote  of  him,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchess  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Sully.  Whilst  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice, 
a  proposal  was  made  to  him  from  the  Porte,  that  for 
200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  20,000,  the 
Grand  Signior  M'ould  give  him  the  islandot  Cyprus,  and^ 
fully  invest  him  with  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of 
king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined  to  comjily  with 
this  proposal,  and  to  settle  in  the  island  the  Protestant 
families  of  France  and  Germany.  He  negociated  this 
business  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the 

patriarch  Cyril,  with  whomhehad much coriCspondence; 
but  different  circumstancrs,  and  in  jiarticu'ar  the  death 
of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to  break  off  the  treaty.  The 
republic  of  Venice  chose  Rohan  for  their  commantlcr  in 
chief  against  the  imperialists  ;  but  Louis  III.  took  him 
from  the  Venetians,  and  sent  him  ambassador  into  Swis- 
serland,  and  into  the  Grisons.  He  wished  to  assist  these 
people  in  bringing  back  l.a  Valteline  under  their  obe¬ 
dience,  the  revolt  of  which  the  Spaniards  and  Imperia¬ 
lists  encouraged.  Rohan,  being  declared  general  of  the 
Grisons,  after  many  victories,  drove  the  German  and 
Spanish  troops  entirely  from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  He 
defeated  the  Spaniards  again  in  1636  at  the  banks  ofthe 
lake  of  Come.  Fiance,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  with¬ 
draw  her  troops,  the  Grisons  rose  uji  in  arms,  and  the 
duke  de  Rohan,  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
court,  entered  into  a  special  treaty  with  them  the  28tli 
March  163?.  This  hero,  fearing  the  resentment  of 
cardinal  de  Richlleu,  retired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to 
join  his  friend  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  w  ho  wished 
him  to  undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  tiicn  ready 
toeng.agethe  Iniperiaiistsnear  Phinfield.  Althoiighhe 
declined  this  honour,  yet  he  took  tlie  command  of  the 
regiment  of  Nns-au,  with  w  hicli  hethrew  tlie  enemy  into 
confusion  ;  hut  was  himself  wounded,  Fcbi  nary2S.  1683, 
and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  .April  following,  at 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  interred  May  27.  in  the  church 
of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  magnificent 
monument  of  marble  erected  to  his  memory,  having 
on  it  the  most  illustrious  actions  of  his  life.  The  duke 
de  Rohan  was  one  of  tlie  greate  t  generals  of  his  time, 
equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable,  like  them, 
of  setllinga  commonwealth  ;  but  morezealous  than  they 
for  religion,  or  at  least  appearing  to  be  so.  Fie  was 
vigilant  and  indefaiijaMe,  not  allowing  himself  any 
pleasures  which  mi^ht  take  off  his  attention  from  his 
necessary  employments,  and  well  qualified  for  being  the 
head  of  a  party  ;  a  post  very  difficult  to  retain,  and 
in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  Ins  enemies  and 
his  friends.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Voltaire  has  viewed 
this  illustrious  character,  when  he  composetl  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse ; 


Jvsc  tons  ks  talcns  le  del  I'avoit  fait  naitre  : 

II  ask  en  Heros :  en  Sase  il  ecrivit. 

II  fat  meme  grand  homme  en  combatlant  son  Maitre, 
Et  plus  grand  lorsqu’il  h  servit. 


Rdhan, 

Roliault, 


His  military  virtueswere  much  heightenedby  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  disposition, his  affable  and  courteous  manners, 
and  by  a  generosity  which  h  id  few  examples.  Neither 
ambition,  pride,  nor  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever  be  traced 
in  his  character.  He  was  wont  to  say,  that  “  ti-ue  glory 
and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt  where  self- 
interest  reigned."  Rohan  had  always  a  particular  re¬ 
gard  for  Henry  the  Fourth  :  “  Truly  (said  he,  some¬ 
time  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I  think  of 
him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.  A  wound  received 
in  his  presence  would  have  afforded  me  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  now  to  gain  a  battle.  I  would  have  valued 
an  encomium  from  him  iii  this  art,  of  which  he  was  the 
greatest  master  of  his  time,  more  than  the  united  praises 
of  all  the  commanders  now  living.”  He  wrote  several 
interesting  performances:  1.  The  Interests  of  Princes, 
printed  at  Cologne  in  l666,  in  12mo:  in  which  work 
he  fully  examines  the  public  interests  of  all  the  princes 
of  Europe.  2,  The  Perfect  General,  or  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  wars  from  Caesaf’s  Commentaries,  in  l2mo. 
In  this  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
tactics  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much  use  to  the 
moderns.  3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Corruption  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Militia.  4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Government  ofthe 
Thirteen  Provinces,  b.  Memoirs  ;  the  best  editio  i  of 
which  is  in  2  vols.  12ino.  They  contain  the  history  of 
France  from  1 6 10  to  1629.  6.  A  Collection  of  some 

Poli  ical  Discourses  on  Sta'e  Affairs,  from  l6l2  to  l629, 
8vo,  Paris,  l6fL  1693,  1755  ;  with  the  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Henry  Duke  ile  Rohan  relative  to  the  v/ar 
of  l.a  Valteline,  3  vols.  12ino,  Genev.i,  1757.  This 
wasthe  first  editio.i  which  appeared  of  these  curious  me¬ 
moirs  :  We  owe  it  to  the  g:eat  attention  and  diligence 
of  M.  le  Baron  deZurlauben,  who  published  them  from 
different  authentic  manuscripts.  Fie  likewise  ornament¬ 
ed  this  ediuoii  writh  geographical,  historical,  and  genea¬ 
logical  notes,  and  a  preface,  which  contains  an  abridged, 
but  liiglily  interesting  life,  ofthe  dukede  Rohan,  author 
of  the  memoirs.  The  Abbe  Perau  has  also  written  a 
l.fe  of  him,  which  occupies  the  2Ist  and  22  1  vo’umes 
ofthe  Flistoiy  ofthe  Illustrious  Men  of  France.  Some 
want  of  spirit  might  be  excused  in  the  detail  of  w  ars 
fiiiishe.l  upwards  of  140  years  ago  ;  yet  the  memoirs  of 
the  duke  de  Rohan  still  afford  considerable  pleasure  in 
tlic  peru-al.  Fie  tells  his  story  with  humour,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  exactness,  and  in  such  a  style  as  procures  the  con- 
fiiience  of  the  reader. 

IlOHAULT,  James,  a  celebrated  Cartesian  phi¬ 
losopher,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Amien-',  where 
he  was  born  in  1620.  He  bcc.ime  well  skilled  in  the 
mathematics,  and  taught  them  at  Pari>,  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  M.  Clerselier,  an  advoc.te,  w'ho 
gave  liiin  his  daughter  in  marriage.  P.ohault  also  taught 
philosophy  in  the  same  city  w  idi  uncommon  applause. 
He  there  improved  the  arts,  and  gave  excellent  lectures 
to  the  artists  and  workmen.  He  du  d  at  Paris  in  l675. 
He  wrote  in  French,  1.  A  Treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sonhv.  2.  The  Elements  of  the  Mathematics.  3.  A 
Treatise  on  Mechanics,  which  is  very  curious.  4.  Phi¬ 
losophical 
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Rohault  losopliical  Conversations,  and  other  works.  His  Physics 
II  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
Roll.  with  notes,  in  which  the  Cartesian  errors  are  corrected 
upon  the  Newtonian  system. 

ROLANDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
syngenesia  cl  iss;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Coinpoxilce.  The  common  calyx  con¬ 
sists  of  distinct between  each  of  which  are  short 
squamce,  the  whole  forming  a  round  head.  The  partial 
calyx  is  bivalved.  The  corolla  is  small  and  funnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  small  as  a  thread,  the /acin/tE  short  and 
acute.  The  stamina  are  five ;  the  style  bifid.  It  has 
no  other  seed-vessel  except  the  partial  calyx,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  long  three-sided  seed.  Of  this  there  is  only  one 
specie^,  viz.  the  Argentea,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  found  in  copses  and  waste  lands. 

ROLL,  in  manufactories,  something  wound  and  fold¬ 
ed  up  in  a  cylindrical  form. 

Few  stuffs  are  made  up  in  rolL,  except  satins,  gauses, 
and  crapes ;  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take  plaits 
not  easy  to  be  got  out,  if  folded  otherwise.  Ribbons, 
laces,  gallons,  aud  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  also  thus  rol¬ 
led. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twisted  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twist  over  twist  about  a  stick  or 
roller.  A  g/eat  deal  of  tobacco  is  sold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  various  weights ;  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denc.tes  the  quantity 
of  60  skins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls ;  and  in  Cicero’s  time  the  libraries  consisted  who’ly 
of  such  rolls. 

Roll,  in  Law,  signifies  a  schedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  the  form  of  a 
pipe. 

In  these  schedules  of  parchment,  all  the  pleadings, 
meracrials,  and  acts  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer ;  which  being  done,  the  y  become  re¬ 
cords  of  the  court.  Of  these  thei  e  are  in  the  exchequer 
several  kinds  as  the  great  watvlrobe  rob,  the  cofferer’s 
roll,  the  subsilly-roll,  &c. 

Roll  is  also  used  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  of 
the  same  condition,  or  of  those  who  have  entered  into 
the  same  engagement.  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
that  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  services,  of  each 
tenant  are  copied  aud  enrolled. 

Cuhes-head  Roll,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples  in  which 
every  bencher  is  taxed  ye  rly  at  2s.  every  barrister  at 
Is.  6d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  ]-'.  to 
the  cook  and  other  officers  of  the  house,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  dinner  of  calves-hcads  proviued  in  Easter- 
terrr. 

Muster-RoLL,  that  in  wdiich  are  entered  the  soldiers 
of  every  troop,  comiiaity,  regiment,  &c.  As  soon  as  .a 
soldier’s  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  desert. 

RoLLS-OjJice,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  custody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery. 

Master  of  the  Rolls.  See  Masteh  of  the  Rolls. 

Ridcr-RoLL,  a  schedule  of  parchment  frcquciitlysew- 
ed  or  added  to  some  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Parchment,  .are  the  mrmuscript  registers 
or  ro’lb  of  the  p.'‘()ceedings  of  our  ancient  p  irliauieut.s. 


which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engross-  R'sH 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every  conn-  || 
ty.  In  these  rolls  are  also  contained  a  g  eat  ru  my  de-  RvH** 
cisions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which  were  frequent- 
ly  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decision  of  that  high 
court. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  is  also  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brass, 

&c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  in  the  con>tr  icliou  of 
several  machines,  and  in  several  works  aud  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Thus  in  the  glass  minufactiire  they  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  ca^t  brass,  which  serves 
to  conduct  the  melted  glass  to  the  end  of  the  table  on 
which  large  looking-glasses,  &c.  are  cast. 

Founders  also  use  a  roll  to  work  the  sand  wliich  they 
use  in  making  their  mould. 

The  presses  called  calendars,  as  serving  to  c.alendar 
stuffs  withal,  consist,  among  otlier  essential  parts,  of 
two  rollers.  It  is  also  betw'een  the  two  rollers  that  the 
waves  ale  given  to  silks,  mohairs,  and  otlier  stuffs  pro¬ 
per  to  be  tabbied. 

Impressions  from  copper-plates  are  aLo  taken  by  par¬ 
sing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  See  RU~ 
liiii'- Press  PnisTisa. 

O 

Rolls,  in  flatting-mills,  &:c.  are  two  iron  instruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  serve  to  draw  or  stretch 
out  plates  of  go’d,  silver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  sugar-works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  serve  to  bruise  the  canes,  and  to  express  the 
juice.  These  are  cast  hollow,  and  their  cavities  are  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  wood,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  properly 
the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  Surgert/,  a  long  and  broul  bandage, 
usual  ly  of  linen-cloth,  rolled  round  any  p.irt  of  the  borly, 
to  keep  it  in,  or  dispose  it  to  a  state  of  health. 

ROLLI,  1’al'l,  an  Itali.ui  poet,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
l6S7.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Graviua,  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste 
for  lea>ning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
English  lord  having  brought  him  to  London,  introdu¬ 
ced  him  to  tile  royal  family  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan 
language.  Holli  remained  in  England  till  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  his  protector,  and  the  pitro  ess  of  lite¬ 
rature  in  general.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  "  here 
he  died  in  17{)7,  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  Icrviiig 
behind  him  a  very  ctiriou'  collection  in  n  itural  history, 

&c  aud  a  valuable  and  well  chosen  library.  Hi.s  prin¬ 
cipal  works  first  appealed  in  London  in  1737.  in  8vo. 

They  consist  of  ()dcs  in  blank  verse,  Elegies,  Songs 
&c.  after  tlie  manner  of  Catullu-,  aud  a  Collection  ot 
Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in  177<>,  'u  fvo,  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  Ide  by  the  abbe  londuii. 

What  .Martial  said  of  his  own  Collection  iiwy  be  said  of 
this,  “  That  there  are  few  goiMl,  but  mo  y  inilitlerent 
or  bad,  pieces  in  it."  Ro'li,  howeviT.  bore  t'.e  charac¬ 
ter  of  one  of  tile  best  Italian  |)octs  of  his  age.  During 
his  stay  in  London,  he  procuretl  c  litioii*  i  f  »csc  al  au¬ 
thors  of  his  own  count: y.  The  [Tincipal  of  llit-e  were, 
the  Satires  of  .\riosto,  the  Ihirh'qu.-  Work.-  of  Ilcrni, 

Varclii,  N’C.  2  vol--.  in  Sio,  whivh  po'  e-rs  1. 11  iderab'c 
lueiit.  The  Decameron  of  noce.aee,  l7-’7,  in  It<>  and 
folio;  in  rshich  he  has  faithfully  cojiieil  the  eel  !  nud 
and  valu.ible  edition  publisheil  by  l  le  Jrr  in  15.’.  ; 
and,  lasllv,  of  the  cleg.anl  Lucretia  ofM.irchelti,  ohich, 
aller  tbcJiami^cript  was  rcvi.scil,  wa.-  j  rin’ed  at  L  uidon 

la 


nolli. 

RoUin, 
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m  1717,  ia  Svo,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of 
Rolli.  This  edition  is  beautiful;  but  the  work  is  thought 
to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  He  likewise  translated 
into  Italian  verse  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  printed 
at  London  in  folio,  in  1735 ;  and  the  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
London  1739j  in  Svo, 

ROLLIN,  Charles,  a  justly  celebrated  French 
writer,  was  the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  bom 
there  on  the  30th  of  January  I66I.  He  studied  at 
ihe  college  Du  Plessis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  bm-sary 
through  the  interest  of  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  White 
Mantle,  whom  he  had  served  at  table,  and  who  disco¬ 
vered  in  him  some  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  acquired 
the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  college, 
who  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him.  After  having 
.studied  humanity  and  philosophy  at  the  college  of  Du 
Plessis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the  Sor- 
borme ;  bat  he  did  not  prosecute  this  study,  and  never 
rose  in  the  church  higher  than  to  the  rank  of  a  tonsured 
priest.  He  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  same  college;  and  in  IG88,  succeeded  Horsan,  his 
master,  as  professor  of  eloquence,  in  the  royal  college. 
No  man  ever  exercised  the  functions  of  it  with  gi-eater 
eclat :  he  often  made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the 
memorable  events  of  the  times  ;  and  frequently  accom- 
)anied  them  with  poems,  which  m  ere  read  and  esteemed 
)y  every  body.  In  he  was  chosen  rector  of  the 

university;  and  continued  in  that  office  two  years,  which 
was  then  a  mark  of  distinction.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  spoke  the  annual  ]>anegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He 
made  many  very  useful  regulations  in  the  university  ; 
arid  particularly  revived  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  M'hich  was  then  much  neglected.  He  substitu¬ 
ted  academical  exercises  in  the  ])lace  of  tragedies ;  and 
introduced  the  practice  wliicii  had  been  formerly  obser¬ 
ved,  of  causing  the  students  to  get  by  heai-t  passages  of 
Scripture-  He  was  a  man  of  imlefatigable  attention  ; 
and  trained  innumerable  jrersons,  who  did  honour  to  the 
churcli,  the  state,  and  the  army.  I'he  first  president 
Portail  was  pleased  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jo¬ 
cular  strain,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  liimself  in  doing  bu¬ 
siness  :  to  whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainness  and 
sincerity  which  was  natural  to  iiim,  “  It  becomes  you 
well.  Sir,  to  rej)roach  me  with  this:  it  is  this  habit  of 
labour  in  nie  wliich  has  distinguished  you  in  the  place 
of  advocate-general,  which  has  raised  you  to  that  of  first 
president ;  you  owe  the  greatness  of  your  fortune  to 
me.” 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship.  Cardinal  No- 
ailles  engaged  him  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  I.aon  ;  and  in  this 
office  he  was  agreeably  employwl,  when,  in  1 699,  he 
was  -with  great  reluctance  made  coadjutor  to  the  jirin- 
eipal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then 
a  kind  of  desert,  inhabited  by  very  few  students,  and 
without  any  manner  of  discipline :  but  Rollin’s  great 
reputation  and  industry  soon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourishing  society  it  has  ever  since  continued. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  till  1712  ;  when  the  war 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  drawing  towards 
a  crisis,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for¬ 
mer.  Father  le  Tellicr,  the  king’s  confessor,  a  furious 
agent  of  the  Jesuits,  infused  into  his  master  prejudices 
against  Rollin,  whose  connections  with  Cardinal  de  No- 
aiiles  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  have  made  him  « 


Jansenist ;  and  on  this  account  he  lost  hi#  share  in  the  nallia. 
pr  ncipality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could 
have  lost  less  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  happy  ;  re¬ 
tirement,  books,  and  enough  to  livle  on.  He  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  employed  upon  Quinctilian ;  an  autlior  he 
justly  valued,  and  saw  neglected  not  without  uneasiness. 

He  retrenclied  in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  cu¬ 
rious  than  useful  for  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  he  placed 
summaries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter;  and 
he  accompanied  the  text  with  short  select  notes.  Hi* 
edition  appeared  in  1715,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  with  an 
elegant  preface,  setting  forth  his  method  and  view's. 

In  1710,  the  university  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  suitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interests  in  a 
very  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chose  Rolbn  again 
rector :  but  he  w  as  displaced  in  about  two  months  by 
a  lettre  de  cadiet.  The  university  had  presented  to  the 
parliament  a  petition,  in  which  it  protested  against  ta¬ 
king  any  pai’t  in  the  adjustment  of  the  late  disputes ; 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  step,  occasioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
them  to  choose  a  rector  of  more  moderation.  What¬ 
ever  the  university  might  suffer  by  the  removal  of  Rol¬ 
lin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer  ;  for  he  now  a|,»- 
plied  himself  to  comj)ose  his  Treatise  upon  the  Manner 
of  Studv'ng  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  Avhich 
was  published,  two  volumes  in  172G,  and  two  more  in 
172H,  Svo. 

This  work  has  been  justly  esteemed  for  the  sentiments 
of  religion  v.hich  animate  its  author,  whose  zeal  for  tlie 
public  good  jnompted  him  to  select  the  clioicest  pas¬ 
sages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  style  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  elegmt,  but  the  language  on  some  occasions  rs 
not  remarkable  for  delicarj’;  and  in  the  book  altogether, 
tliere  is  ne  ther  much  order  nor  depth.  The  autlior  has 
ind  ed  sjioken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  lias 
.spoLen  as  an  orator  on  subjects  which  demand  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  philosopher.  One  can  scarcely  re¬ 
duce  any  thing  in  h  m  to  pr:n(  iples.—  For  examjile,  the 
thn^  species  of  eloquence  ;  the  simple,  the  temperate, 
and  the  sublime,  can  scarcely  be  understCMid  from  him 
when  w  e  read  that  the  one  resembles  a  Irugal  table ; 
the  second  a  beautiful  nfn,  with  green  wood  growing 
on  its  banks ;  and  the  third  thunder  and  an  im])etuou8 
river  which  overthrow  s  every  thing  that  ojiposes  it. 

'riic  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  successful, 
and  justly  so;  and  its  success  emouraged  its  author  to 
undertake  another  work  of  equal  use  and  entertainment; 
his  llistuire  Aucieme,  &:c.  or  “  Ancient  History  of  the 
F.gj'ptians,Carthaginians,Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Medea 
and  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,”  wliich  he  fi- 
ni.shed  in  1  vols.  Svo,  and  published  between  1 730  and 
1738.  M.  \'^oltaire,  after  having  observed  that  Rollin 
w'as  “  the  first  member  of  the  university  of  Paris  who 
wrote  French  with  dignity  and  correctness,”  says  of 
this  work,  that  “  though  tlie  last  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  arc  not  equal  to  the  first, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  best  compilation  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  any  language ;  because  it  is  seldom  that  com¬ 
pilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remarkably  so." 

This  is  perhaps  saying  too  much.  There  are  indeed  in 
this  work  some  passages  very  well  handled  ;  but  they 
are  only  such  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors, 
in  doing  justice  to  whom  he  was  always  very  happy. 
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The  render  will  easily  discover  in  this  work  the  same 
attachment  to  religion,  the  same  desire  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  same  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that 
on  the  belles  lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  chronology  is  neither  exact  nor  corresponding  ;  that 
he  states  facts  inaccurately  ;  that  he  has  not  sufficiently 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  historians  ;  that 
he  often  interrupts  themostsolcmn  narrations  with  mere 
trifles ;  that  his  style  is  not  uniform ;  and  this  want  of 
uniformity  arises  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a 
modern  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.  Nothing  can 
be  morenoble  and  more  refined  than  his  reflections;  but 
they  are  strewed  with  too  sparing  a  hand,  and  want  that 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  histo¬ 
rians  of  antiquity  are  read  with  so  much  pleasure.  He 
transgresses  the  rulewhich  he  himself  hadestablished  in 
his  Treatise  on  Studies.  “  The  precepts  which  have  a 
respect  to  manners  (says  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make 
an  impression,  to  be  short  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a 
dart.  That  is  the  most  certain  method  of  making 
them  enter  and  remain  on  the  mind.”  There  is  a  vi¬ 
sible  negligence  in  his  diction  with  regard  to  grammati¬ 
cal  custom,  and  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  which  he 
does  not  clioose  at  all  times  with  sufficient  taste,  al¬ 
though,  on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preserved 
himself  free  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors. 
While  thelast volumes  of  hisAncientHistory  wereprint- 
ing,  he  published  the  first  of  his  Homan  History;  which 
he  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eight  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  against  the  Cimbri,  about  70 
years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  Mr  Crevier,  the 
worthy  disciple  of  ftollin,  continued  the  history  to  the 
battle  of  Actium,  which  closes  the  tenth  volume  ;  and 
has  since  completed  the  original  plan  of  Rollin  in  l6 
vols.  12mOj  which  was  to  bring  it  down  from  thefoun- 
dation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
This  history  had  not  so  great  success  as  his  Ancient 
History  had.  Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  historical 
discourse  than  a  formal  history ;  for  the  author  does 
little  more  than  point  out  some  more  remarkable  events, 
while  he  dwells  with  a  sort  of  prolixity  on  those  parts 
which  furnish  him  a  free  field  for  moralizing.  It  is  al¬ 
ternately  diffuse  and  barren;  and  the  greatest  advantage 
of  the  work  is,  that  there  are  several  passages  from  T. 
Livy  translated  with  great  elegance  into  French.  He 
also  published  A  Latin  Translation  of  most  of  the  The¬ 
ological  Writings  relative  to  the  disputes  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived.  Rollin  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
adherents  of  Deacon  Paris ;  and  before  the  inclosure  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Medard,  this  distinguished  character 
might  have  been  often  seen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his 
tomb.  This  he  confesses  in  his  Letters.  He  pub¬ 
lished  also  Lesser  Pieces  ;  containing  different  Letters, 
I.atin  Harangues,  Discourses,  Complimentary  Addresses, 
Ac.  Paris  1771,  2  vols.  l?mo.  A  collection  which 
might  have  been  containetl  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
in  only  the  best  pieces.  It  is  notwithsUimling  valuable 
for  some  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  solid  probity,  souml 
reason,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progress  of 
virtue  and  the  pre-nervation  of  taste.  The  Latin  of 
Rollin  is  very  correct,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian 
style,  and  embelished  with  most  judicious  thoughts  and 
agreeable  images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  pro¬ 


priety  as  plenty,  he  expressed  himself  with  much  spirit 
and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deserve  the  same 
eulogium. 

This  excellent  person  died  in  1741.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in¬ 
scriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  :  hut  as  he  had  not 
then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute,  and 
found  he  had  more  business  upon  his  hands  than  wa* 
consistent  v/ith  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  functions 
of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privilegesof  a  veteran, 
which  were  honourably  granted  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
maintained  his  connections  with  the  academy,  attended 
their  assemblies  as  often  as  he  could,  laid  the  plan  of  hit 
Ancient  History  before  them,  and  demanded  an  acade¬ 
mician  for  his  censor.  Rollin  was  a  man  of  an  admir¬ 
able  composition  ;  very  ingenious,  consummate  in  polite 
learnings  of  rigid  morals,  and  eminently  pious.  He  was 
rather  too  religious  ;  his  religion  carrying  him  into  the 
territories  of  superstition  ;  and  he  wanted  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  the  philosophic  in  his  nature  to  make  him  a 
very  perfect  character.  Nothing  could  be  more  benign, 
more  pacifle,  more  sweet,  more  moderate,  than  Rollin'* 
temper.  He  showed,  it  must  he  owned,  some  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Jansenism;  but  in  all  other  res|)ects  he  was 
exceedingly  moderate.  The  celebrated  poet  Rousseau 
conceived  such  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he  came  out 
of  banishment  incognito  to  Paris, on  purpose  to  visit  him 
and  pay  his  respects  to  him.  He  looked  upon  his  hi¬ 
stories,  not  only  as  the  best  models  of  the  historic  kind, 
hut  as  a  complete  system  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a 
most  instructive  school  for  princes  as  well  as  subjects  to 
learn  all  their  duties  in. 

Instead  of  blushing  at  the  lowness  of  his  birth,  Rollin 
on  no  occasion  lie^itated  to  speak  of  it.  “  It  is  from 
the  Cyclop’s  shop  (says  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  small  sword)  that 
I  have  taken  my  flight  towards  Parnassu'.”  He  was 
not,  however,  without  some  share  of  vanity,  especiallv 
at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
well-timed  praises  of  his  adherents  had  givenhim  avery 
high  opinion.  He  spoke  without  any  dissimulation 
what  he  thought ;  and  his  opinions  were  less  the  effect 
of  presumption  th.in  of  openness  of  heart.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  vain  withoutany  mixture  of  pride. 
Rollin  spoke  pretty  well  ;  but  he  had  a  greater  re.adi- 
ness  of  writing  than  speaking  ;  and  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  might  be  derived  from  his  works  than  from  his  con¬ 
versation.  His  name  became  famous  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  several  princes  sought  the  honour  of  his  friend¬ 
ship.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince-royal  of 
Prussia  (afterwards  king)  were  among  the  list  of  his  ad¬ 
mirers.  This  monarch  honoureil  him  with  several  let¬ 
ters  ;  in  one  of  which  he  pays  him  the  following  com¬ 
pliment,  “  Men  of  your  character  are  fit  com|ianioii* 
for  kings."  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this  author,  it 
-.vas,  we  suspect,  too  much  extolled  in  h:s  own  time,  and 
has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  out#. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  which  a  ship  rock# from 
side  to  side  like  a  cradle,  occasioned  by  the  agitation  ol 
llie  waves. 

Rolling,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  axis  passing  through  tlic  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  ship  :  so  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  i.s  U> 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  he  the  rolling  motion  ; 
because  the  centre  about  wliich  the  vibralii^iu  are  inailr 


'Pollin'^ 

Hoilo. 
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is  placet!  so  low  in  the  Iiottom,  that  the  resistance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  displaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  little  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  o‘  gravity,  the  radius  of 
which  extends  as  high  as  the  mast-heads. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above 
the  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi¬ 
nished,  but  an  additional  force  to  oppose  the  motion  of 
rolling  will  be  communicated  to  tliat  part  of  the  ship’s 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  of  rolling,  when  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  quality  or  stowage  of  the  ballast,  and  to 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  disposition  of  the  ballast,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  'l  am.  It 
may,  however,  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  cot;- 
structicn  of  the  ship’s  bottom  n)ay  also  contribute  to 
diminish  this  movement  considerably. 

Many  fatal  disa-sters  have  happened  to  ships  arising 
from  violent  rollings  ;  as  the  loss  of  the  masts,  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  straining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  sides,  so  as  to  weaken  the  ship  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching. 

lioLLiNc-Press.  See  lioUiiig-PRE^s. 

lioLLisG-Ttic/cle,  a  pulley  or  purchase  fastened  to 
that  part  of  a  sail-yard  which  is  to  the  w  ind  ward  of  the 
mast,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clo-e  down  to  the 
leeward  when  the  sail  is  furled. 

It  is  used  to  pievent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
friction  against  the  nM>-t  in  .a  high  sea,  which  wou'd  be 
equally  peinicmus  to  both. 

HOLLO,  the  conqueior  of  rmandy,  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  duke,  banished  fnni  his  c'uiuiy  by  Harold 
Harfager,  who  conquered  Norway  in  87U,  on  acconnt 
of  the  piracies  he  exorcised.  He  first  ret  red  w  ith  his 
fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  HehriJes  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Scot'ar.d,  w  hither  tiie  flower  of  the  Norwegian 
nobi'i  y  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  since  Harold  had  be¬ 
come  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms  by  those  wariiors,  who,  eager 
for  conquest  and  revenge,  wailed  only  for  a  chief  lo 
unde,  take  some  glorious  ei  tci  prise.  lio  lo  setting  him¬ 
self  at  their  head,  and,  seeing  bis  power  forniidalile, 
sailed  towards  tnglami,  which  had  been  long  as  it 
•w  ere  a  field  open  on  all  sides  to  the  violence  of  the 
northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had  some 
years  before  estahlislicd  such  order  in  his  paitofthe 
island,  that  Hollo,  after  several  fruitless  a! ti nip's,  de¬ 
spaired  of  forming  there  such  a  settlement  as  sliould 
make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  own  coimtr\ .  He 
pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  supernatural  dream, 
which  promised  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France*,  and 
which  served  at  least  to  support  the  ardour  of  hi.s  fol¬ 
lowers.  The  weakness  of  the  government  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  confusion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
were  still  more  persuasive  reasons  to  insure*  them  of 
success.  Having  therefore  sailed  up  tlie  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  then  called  Neustria,  and  making  it  Jiis  maga¬ 
zine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  lie 
laid  siege  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  cession  of  Neu.stria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
w'as  obliged  to  give  up  to  Hollo  and  his  Normans  in 
order  to  purcliase  a  jieace.  Hollo  received  it  in  perjie- 
tuity  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  as  a  feudal  diicliy  de¬ 


pendant  on  tbe'crown  of  France.  A  description  of  the 
interview  between  Charlei  and  this  new*  duke  gives  us 
a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  these  Normans  (as 
they  were  called  by  foreigne  s)  ;  for  the  latter  w'oukl 
not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  sovereign  lord  any 
other  w'ay  than  by  placing  bis  hands  within  those  of  tlie 
king  ;  at  d  absolutely  refused  to  kiss  his  feet,  as  custom 
then  requirt  d.  It  w  as  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  It  t  one  of  his  ■w  at  i  iors  perform  this  ceremo¬ 
ny  in  his  stead  ;  but  the  officer  to  wlitim  Hollo  deputed 
this  service,  suddenly  raised  the  king’s  foot  sohigh,  tliat 
he  overturned  him  on  his  bad: ;  a  piece  of  rudeness 
which  was  only  laughed  at :  to  such  a  degree  were  the 
Normans  fta-ed,  and  Charles  despised. 

Soon  after,  Hollo  was  persu -'tied  to  ernbra'"e  Chri'ti- 
anity,  and  he  was  b.'.plized  w  ith  much  ceremony  by  the 
archbi:hopof  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
soon  as  he  S'lw  hiniaelf  in  full  possession  of  Norman.dy, 
he  exhibited  such  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  bap- 
py,  and  eleserveclto  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Heligious,  wise,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be¬ 
came,  after  Alfred,  the  greatest  and  most  humane 
prince  of  his  time. 

HOLLOCK,  Robert,  the  first  principal  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgli,  was  the  son  of  David  Rollock  of 
Powis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  and  w  as  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 

tongue  liy  a  |ierson  then  eminent  in  his  profession.  Fie 
was  sent  fV..m  school  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew's, 
w  here  his  p-ogress  was  so  rapid,  that  he  wa<  made  pro- 
fe.ss  r  of  pliiio^0J■.hy  soon  after  he  obtained  iht  ilegier 
of  master  of  arts. 


HonoTf 

Rollock. 


'I'lie  magi'ti-.  tes  of  Edinburgh  having  petitioned  the 
king  to  Ibiind  a  university  in  tliat  city,  they  obtained  a 
charter  under  the  great  seal,  by  which  they  were  al- 
low'edalltbe  piivi'eges  of  a  university,  wh  ch  w'as  built 
in  1.581?,  and  Mr  bollock  was  chosen  principal  and 
professor  of  divinity.  He  was  soon  famous  in  tlie  uni- 
versitv  on  accoui  t  of  his  lectures,  and  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  at  large  for  his  persuasive  mode  of  preaching. 
In  the  yrar  1 5f)d,  Principal  Rollock  and  others  weie  aji- 
pointed  hy  pai  liament  to  confer  with  the  popish  lords  ; 
and  in  tlie  following  year  he  was  one  of  those  made 
choice  of  by  the  general  nssem  hi}’,  to  present  his  majesty 
with  a  paper,  entilhd,  the  dangers  irhich,  through  the 
impunily  of  cxcommxtnicalcd  papisls,  Irafickers  u  illi  the 
Spaniards,  and  other  cneviies  (f  the  religion  and  state, 
arc  imminent  to  the  true  religion  professed  7vithin  this 
realm,  his  majestfs  person,  crotvn,  and  liberty  <f  this  our 
iialive  country.  His  zeal  against  popery  was  carried  to 
excess,  and  he  seemstohave  been  of  ojiinion,  that  it  was 
iucumbent  on  tlie  civil  magi.-trate  to  punish  i.lolatiy 
with  death.  In  the  year  1595,  he  was  empowered, 
along  with  others,  to  visit  the  different  universities  in 
Scotland,  with  a  view  to  enquire  into  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  difl’erent  masters,  the  di  cipline  adopted 
by  them,  and  tiie  state  of  their  rents  and  living,  which 
they  were  ordered  to  report  to  the  next  general  assem¬ 
bly. 

He  was  clio-en  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  in 
the  year  J597,  at  which  period  he  was  fortunateenough 
to  obtain  the  redress  of  several  glaring  abu.ses.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  conducting  the  .af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church,  yet  Spottiswood  assures  us  that  he 
would  rather  have  preferred  retirement  and  study.  In- 
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KfTioct  deed,  the  feel)U!iC's  of  his  constitution  -was  not  equal  to 
!|  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  public  life,  which  he  d*id  not 
r.omance.  love  equal  to  the  retirement  of  study,  hie  was  very 
much  affected  with  the  stone,  the  pains  of  which  he 
bore  with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  a  C  hristian. 
He  died  at  Edinbu.-gh  on  the  last  day  of  February 
1 598,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  beseeching  his  bre¬ 
thren,  in  his  last  moments,  to  be  more  dutiful  and  obe¬ 
dient  to  their  gracious  sovereign. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  he  published  many  works,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary.  A  Commentary  on 
the  first  book  of  Beza’s  C^estions ;  on  St  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  on  the  prophet  Daniel ;  a  Logical 
Analysis  of  St  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  some 
Questions  and  Answers  concerning  the  covenant  of 
Grace  and  the  Sacraments ;  a  treatise  of  Effectual  Call¬ 
ing;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  Philemon  ;  on  fifteen  select  psalms  ; 
on  the  Gospel  of  St  John,  with  a  harmony  of  the  four 
Evangelists  upon  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  certain  Sermons  on  several  places  of 
St  Paul’s  Epistles  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians;  a  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  a  Commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
St  Peter;  a  Treatise  of  Justification,  and  another  of 
EYCommunication.  All  these,  except  the  Sermons,  were 
written  in  I.atin.  The  following  epitaph  seems  to 
prove  that  Bollock  was  much  esteemed  at  the  university 
wver  which  he  presided. 

Te  RoUoce,  extincto,urbsnicesta,  academia moestaest; 
Et  tota  e.xequiis  Scotia  moesta  tuis. 

L'no  in  te  nobis  dederat  Deus  omnia,  in  uno 
Te  Deus  eripuit  omnia  qiite  dederit. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  something  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Rome.  See  Rome. 

King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  Modern  Hi.s'fori/,  is  a 
prince  elected  to  be  successor  to  the  reigning  emperor 
©f  Germany. 

ROMANCE,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re¬ 
lation  of  certain  adventures  designed  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  readers,  and  iliffcring  from 
the  novel  as  it  always  exhibits  actions  great,  dangerous, 
and  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  first 
name  have  written  on  the  ancient  romance.  It  has  ex¬ 
ercised  the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburton,  and  of  some 
ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  the 
eensibility  of  their  sex  to  unite  antiquarian  research 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  belles  leltres.  We  have  not, 
however,  seen  anywhere  so  concise,  just,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  romances  as  in 
D’Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature.  “  Romance  (says 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
fiction  and  love.  Men  of  learning  have  amused  tliem- 
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selves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of  ror.-ancev  In  thi- 
researcli  they  have  dis])layed  more  ingenuity  than  judge¬ 
ment  ;  and  some  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  existed 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  Dearchus,  one  of 
his  disciples,  having  written  set'eral  works  of  this  amu¬ 
sing  species. 

“  I.et  us,  however,  be  satisfied  in  deriving  it  from  the 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Heliodorus,  a  bishop  v.  ho 
lived  in  the  4th  centur}-,  andwhose  work  has  been  lately 
translated.  This  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fene- 
lon  (a).  Beauti'ul  as  these  compositions  are  when 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently  stored  with 
accurate  observations  on  human  nature,  in  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  fine  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  opposed  their  progress.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  tliose  who  were  notin- 
sensible  to  the  felicities  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  style,  he  raised  himself, 
among  his  brother  ecclesiastics,  enemies ;  who  at  length 
so  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  synod,  that 
his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  persons,  and 
that  if  the  author  did  not  suppress  it,  he  must  resign  his 
bishopric.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  romance  to 
his  bishopric.  Even  so  late  as  in  Racine’s  time,  it  w 
held  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhallowed  pages.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  first  effusions  of  his  muse  were  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  studying  that  ancient  romance,  which  his 
master  observing  him  to  devour  with  the  keenness  of  a 
famished  man,  he  snatched  it  from  his  hands  and  flung 
it  in  the  fire  ;  a  second  copy  experienced  the  same  fate. 
What  could  Racine  do  ?  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  secretly  till  he  got  it  bv 
heart ;  after  which  he  offered  it  to  his  master  with  a 
smile  to  burn,  if  he  chose,  like  the  others. 

I’he  decision  of  these  bigots  w  as  founded  in  their 
opinion  of  the  immorality  of  such  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
address  themselves  too  forcibly  to  the  passions,  ami,  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,  hover 
on  the  borders  of  indecency,  "^rhis  censure  is  certiiinly 
well-founded.  .Many  of  the  olil  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  acted  in  Scotland  two  centuries  ago,  are 
such  as  common  prostitutes  would  in  this  age  think  in¬ 
decent.  But  we  are  at  present  concemctl  with  tlic  ori¬ 
gin  of  Romance. 

“  rhe  learned  Flcury  tliinksthat  they  were  not  know  n 
till  the  12th  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
historj'  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  \'erdier,  whokc 
opinion  is  of  no  great  weight,  says  the  invention  of  ro¬ 
mance  W.TS  owing  to  the  Normans  of  Fnuice  ;  and  that 
these  fictions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor¬ 
man  language,  they  were  entitleil  Xormances ;  the  name 
was  afterwards  alteretl  to  that  of  Romances.  The  .‘'jw- 
niards,  who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  c.illed 
them  liomanzcs,  which  also  did  tlw  Italian.s. 

1>  “  Dom 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  inquires,  ‘  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Golden  .Ass,  liy  .Apnleins,  to  l>e  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  earlier  specimen  than  that  of  Heliodorus  ?’  To  this  our  author  has  no  objection  ;  but  he  w  ould  not 
w’arrant  an)/  romance  to  be  the  //Vi/  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  thus  tliat  .some  writers,  more  leametl  tluui 
cious,  have  discovered  the  first  inventor  of  epist/dary  correspondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour  ;  sm  h  le.iniing 
is  desperate  !  From  tlie  Asiatic  Rese.archcs,  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  literature,  we  arc  letl  to  belir>c. 
that  the  native  country  of  romance  is  the  ea.st;  where  it  seems  to  have  flourished  in  all  its  extravagant  grande  sr 
from  time  inuneraorial. 
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“  Dom  Rivet,  one  of  tlie  learned  associates  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Literaiy  History 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  in  the  10th  centuiy.  He 
says,  that  the  most  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
which  appeared  in  tire  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Pkilomena ,  or  the  Beloved.  This  romance 
contains  the  pretended  exploits  of  Chari  einagaie  before 
Nai-bonne.  At  Toulouse,  he  tells  us,  they  have  pre¬ 
served  a  copy  of  the  Philomena  in  its  original  language  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Romaunt  or  polished ;  such  as  was 
then  spoken  at  coui-t.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  tlie  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

“  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  conjecture: 
we  shall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  fact.  It  is  certain 
that  these  compositions  derive  their  name  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  were  first  written.  Abbe  Iriiild 
has  given  us  the  character  of  the  eaidiest  romances, 
w'hich  we  shall  transcribe  ■,  for  to  add  to  what  is  well 
expressed,  however  it  may  please  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
seldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

‘  The  first  romances  were  a  monsti’ous  assemblage 
of  histories,  in  which  truth  and  fiction  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  wdthout  probability  ;  a  composition  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  the  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitelymultiplied;  desti¬ 
tute  of  connection,  of  order,  and  art.  These  are  the  an¬ 
cient  and  miserable  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  satirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  eternal  ridicule.’ 

“  It  is,  however,  from  these  productions  rather  in  their 
improved  state,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn  their 
richest  inventions.  The  agreeable  wildness  of  that  fan¬ 
cy  which  characterised  the  eastern  nations  was  caught 
by  the  crusaders.  When  they  returned  home,  they 
mingled  in  their  own  the  customs  of  each  country.  Tlie 
Saracens,  who  were  men  like  themselves,  because  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore  their  ene¬ 
mies,  w  ere  pictured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay- 
nim  Giants.  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Red-cross  Knight.  It  was 
thus  that  fiction  embellished  religion,  and  religion  invi¬ 
gorated  fiction.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the  cantos 
of  Ario.sto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Tasso.  Spencer  is 
the  chjld  of  their  creation  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  w  e  are 
indebted  to  them  for  some  of  the  bold  and  strong  touch¬ 
es  of  Milton." 

Other  circumstances  however  have  been  assigned  as 
the  sources  of  these  extravagant  fictions.  “  Castles  were 
erected  to  repulse  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans ; 
and  in  France  (from  the  year  708  to  yS7)  these  places 
became  fatal  to  the  public  repose,  d'lie  ])etty  despots 
who  raised  these  ca.stles,  pillaged  whoever  passed,  and 
carried  off  the  females  w  ho  pleased  them.  Ka])ine,  of 
every  kind,  w  as  the  j)rivilege  of  Lords  !  Mezeray  ob¬ 
serves,  that  it  is  from  these  circumstances  romancers 
have  invented  their  tales  of  kniglits  errant,  monsters, 
and  giants. 

“  De  Saint  Foix,  in  In’s  Historical  Essays  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  thus  expresses  himself:  ‘  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  security  w  hen  they  passed  by  abljcys. 
'J'he  monks  sustained  an  assault  rather  than  relinquish 
tlieir  ]>rey  :  if  they  .saw  themselves  losing  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  some  .saint.  Then  it 
generally  liappened  that  the  as-sailanta,  seized  with  aw¬ 


ful  veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  pursue  their  Romance, 
vengeance.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters  of 
the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  castles,  de¬ 
scribed  in  romances.’ 

‘'To  these  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  ji.  243,  writes,  that  ‘  as  the  walls 
of  the  castles  ran  winding  roiuid  them,  they  often  caUecj 
them  by  a  name  which  signified  serpents  or  dragons;  and 
in  these  were  commonly  secured  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  distinction,  who  were  seldom  safe  at  a  time 
when  so  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  search  of  adventures.  It  W'as  this  custom 
which  gave  occasion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  describe  any  thing  simply,  to  invent  so 
many  fables  concerning  princesses  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons.’ 

“  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
spread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  po¬ 
lite  literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  express  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  these  works  must  never  be  placed 
in  the  study  of  the  rigid  moralist.  They  indeed  pushed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  grossness,  and  seemed 
rather  to  seek  than  to  avoid  scenes  w  hich  a  modern 
would  blush  to  describe.  They  (to  employ  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  one  of  their  authors)  were  not  ashamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthio,  Bandello,  and  others, 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  libertinism  agreeable,  by 
the  fascinating  charms  of  a  polished  style,  and  a  lu.xuri- 
ant  imagination. 

“  'I'his  however  must  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works ;  ibr  poison  is  still  poison,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  stigmatised 
from  being  prone  to  illicit  pleasures  and  impure  amours. 

'I'hcy  are  still  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  pai- 
simonious  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncastra¬ 
ted  copy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  possession  of  am  am])le  library  of  tlie  old 
novelists. 

“  If  we  pass  over  the  moral  Irregularities  of  these  ro¬ 
mances,  we  may  discover  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  w  hich 
only  requires  to  be  released  from  that  rubbish  which 
ilisfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The 
Decamerons,  tlie  Hecatomralti,  and  the  Novellas  of  these 
w  riters,  made  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  little  li¬ 
brary  of  our  Shakespeare.  Chaucer  is  a  notorious  imi¬ 
tator  and  lover  of  them  •,  his  Knight’s  Tale  is  little  more 
than  a  pdra})hrase  of  Boccacio’s  Tefeoide.  b'onteine 
h  is  caught  all  their  charms  with  all  their  licentiousness. 

From  such  works,  these  great  poets,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrow  ed  their  plots  ;  not 
uncommonly  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
genius  ;  but  bending  too  submissively  to  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  taste,  or  that  of  their  age,  in  extracting  the  ore, 
they  have  not  purified  it  of  their  alloy. 

“  We  must  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  French 
romances  of  the  last  centiiiT.  'fhey  were  then  carried 
to  a  point  of  perfection,  which  as  romances  they  can¬ 
not  exceed.  To  this  the  Astrea  of  D’Lrse  greatly 
contributed.  It  w  as  followed  by  the  Illustriou.s  Bassa, 
the  Great  Cyrus,  Ciclia,  &c.  which,  though  not  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  present  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors. 

Their  style,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Astrea,  is  diffuse  and 
insipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  acme  to  Segi-ais,  but  by 
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BoniUJico  Hiiet  to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princess  of 
|j  Cloves  are  translated,  and  though  they  are  masterpieces 
Romano,  kind,  were  never  popular  in  our  country,  and 

are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

“  It  is  not  surprising  that  romances  have  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  pernicious  to  good  sense,  morals,  taste  and  lite¬ 
rature.  It  was  in  this  light  they  'veve  considered  by 
Boileau ;  because  a  few  had  succeeded,  a  crowd  imita¬ 
ted  their  examples.  Gomberville  and  Sender)',  and  a 
few  more  were  admired  ;  but  the  satirist  dissolved  the 
illusion.  This  he  did  most  effectually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  those  citizens  of  a  certain  district, 
whose  characters  were  concealed  in  these  romances,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends, 
and  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  as 
he  esteemed  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  published,  it  united  all  the  romance  li¬ 
ters  against  our  satirist. 

“  From  romances,  which  had  now  exhausted  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  public,  sprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  disgusted  ;  and  they  substituted  those  of  histo¬ 
ries,  lives,  memoi'S,  and  adventures.  In  these  works 
(observes  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  projects,  th.e  complicated  and  endless  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  exertion  of  noble  passions  ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  sought  for 
even  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
subject,  I  shall  just  observe,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  poison  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine;  it  may  be  a 
salutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  virtuous  writer.”  See 
Novel. 

ROMAGN.X,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  !•  errarese,  on 
the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  duchy  of  L rhino,  on  the 
east  by  the  gulf  of  V  enice,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bo¬ 
lognese  and  a  part  of  Tuscany.  It  is  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  pastures.  It  has  also  mines, 
mineral  waters,  and  salt-works,  which  make  its  principal 
revenue.  Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANLA.,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  cast  by  the 
Black  sea,  on  the  south  by  tlie  Archipelago  and  the 
.sea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  1.50  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  /  hracp,  and  is  the 
principal  and  largest  of  all  the  provinces  the  Turks  j)os- 
aess  in  Europe.  It  is  a  fniitful  country  in  corn  and 
pastures,  and  there  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  sangia- 
cates ;  namely.  Kirkel,  t>f  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca¬ 
pital ;  Galipoli,  whose  capital  is  of  the  same  name; 
and  Byzantium  or  Byzia,  or  V'iza,  of  which  Con- 
.stantinople  is  the  capital.  'I  lie  I  urks  bestow  the 
name  of  Romelia  on  all  tlie  territories  they  possess  in 
Europe. 

ROMANO,  Giri-io,  a  famous  painter,  was  the 
disciple  of  Raphael,  who  had  sncli  an  affection  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him.  with  Jolm  Francis  Peniii,  his 
heir.  His  conceptions  were  more  extraordinary  and 
more  clev.  ted  than  even  those  of  his  master,  but  not 
so  natural.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti- 
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tildes  ;  but  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  light-:  .and 
shades,  and  is  frequently  harsh  and  ungraceful.  'I'he 
folds  of  his  draperies,  says  Du  Fresnoy,  are  neitlicr 
beautiful  nor  great,  easy  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava¬ 
gant,  like  the  fantastical  habits  of  comedians.  1  le  wa-, 
how'ever,  superior  to  most  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  conversing  with  the 
works  of  the  most  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  qualifications  neccssarilv 
required  in  a  great  designer.  Julio  Romano  was  al-.,-) 
well  skilled  in  architecture.  He  was  employed  by  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Medicis,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  th-s 
name  of  Clement  VTI. ;  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Frederick  Gonzago  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  justly  punishe<l 
for  his  having  drawn  at  Rome  the  designs  of  20  ob¬ 
scene  plates,  engraved  by  Mark  Anthony,  to  which  .\- 
retine  added  the  same  number  of  sonnets.  Julio  Ro¬ 
mano  embelli.shed  the  city  of  Mantua  avith  many  of  his 
performances  both  in  painting  and  architecture  ;  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1 545,  at  45  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  mai'quis,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
friendship  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  situated  on  the  rivxT  Tiber,  in  E.  Long.  1."".  N. 

Lat.  41.  45.  once  the  capital  of  the  greatest  emjiire  in 
the  world  ;  and  famous  in  modem  history  for  being  the 
centre  of  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  was  held  in  subjec¬ 
tion. 

The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  origin  from  -E 
neas  the  Trojan  hero  ;  and  though  some  historians  pre 
tend  to  treat  his  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yet  "cas. 
no  sufficient  reasons  for  rejecting  this  account  have  been 
offered,  nor  has  anymore  probable  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  name  been  given  ;  so  that,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  dispute,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  history 
of  jEneas  and  his  successors  as  they  arc  recorded  by  tlie 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

When 'the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  the  sons  of 
Antenor,  or  by  whatever  other  means  it  h.ajipeneil, 

•were  become  masters  of  Troy,  .Eneas  with  the  force* 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortress  of  the  city, 
and  defended  it  bravely  for  some  time  ;  but  yielding  at  ? 
length  to  necessity,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa- 
ther,  xvife,  and  children,  with  every  thing  he  liad  th.it  ^ 
was  valuable,  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowil  of  ' 
Trojans,  fled  to  the  strong  places  of  .Mount  Ida.  Hi¬ 
ther  all  those  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an¬ 
xious  than  the  rest  to  jireserve  their  libertv,  flock,  il  to 
him  from  the  several  towns  of  Troas.  His  anny  thus 
augmented  and  advantageou-ly  posUsl,  he  tonunutM 
quiet,  waiting  for  the  iiv])arturc  of  the  (i.iik>.  "  .o 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  soon  ns  *  “ 
had  iiillaged  the  country.  But  these  .ifu-r 
enriched  themselves  with  the  -.jh);!.-  oI  1  ro)  am  o  ir 
neighbouring  towns,  turneil  their  arms  against  t  u  u- 
gitives,  resolving  to  attack  thi-m  in  their  strong- u>  i 
upon  the  mountain,  .l-.neas,  to  avoiil  t  u-  i.i/a.i  o 
being  forcetl  in  his  last  refuge.  Iiad  recourse  to  m  o.,-  5 

elation  ;  and,  bv  his  he-ralds,  mtre.itial  the  enen.v  imt  _ 

to  constrain  him  to  a  battle  I’ea  was  gr.xnted  him,  , 

on  condition  that  he  with  his  follower-  ipuHed  tlie  1  n»-  ,,  ,  , 
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fed  not  to  noolest  him  in  his  retread  but  to  let  him 
safely  pass  through  any  country  within  ihe  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  assurance  ^neas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  or¬ 
der  to  seek  a  settlement  in  some  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  eldest  son  Asca- 
liius  with  the  Dasylites,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  have  him  for  their  king ;  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remain  long  witli  them :  for  w'hen  Sca- 
mandrius  (Astyanax),  with  the  rest  of  the  HectoriJ® 
•whom  Neoptolemus  permitted  to  return  home  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  coun'ry. 

The  Trojan,  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  arrived 
in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene/ where  he  built  a  city,  call¬ 
ed  from  him  JEneia,  and  left  in  it  a  part  of  that  mul¬ 
titude  which  had  followed  him.  From  thence  he  sail¬ 
ed  to  Delos  ;  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  erected 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  same  god¬ 
dess  in  Zacynthus,  in  which  island  he  likewise  institu¬ 
ted  games,  called  the  races  of  JEneas  and  Venus  ;  the 
statues  of  both,  says  Dionysius,  are  standing  to  this 
day.  In  Leucas,  where  the  Tmjans  landed,  w  as  to  be 
seen,  in  the  same  author’s  time,  a  temple  erected  to  Ve¬ 
nus  the  mother  of  jEneas.  Nor  were  Actium  and  Am- 
bracia  without  monuments  that  testified  his  uriival  in 
those  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  brazen  vases, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupi'er,  was  engraven  in 
old  characters.  Not  far  from  Huthrotos,  in  Epirus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  escaped  the  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Lroja.  All  these  antiquities,  still 
subsisting  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indisputable  proofs  of  yEneas’s  voyage  to  Epi¬ 
rus  :  “  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds^the  same 
Dionysius)  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
Romans  ;  the  ceremonies  they  ob>erve  in  their  sacri¬ 
fices  and  festivals  bear  witne-s  to  it,  as  also  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reasonably  reject  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament.'’ 

The  first  land  of  Italy  which  /Eneas  made,  after 
crossing  the  Ionian  sea,  was  Caj)e  Minerva,  in  lapygia  ; 
and  here  he  went  on  shore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coasting  along  the  south-east  of  Italy  and 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  Sicily,  he  anived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  choice  or  by  stress  of  weather  at  the  port 
of  Drepanum  in  that  is'and.  Elymus  and  /Egestus,  who 
had  escaped  from  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brought 
a  I  rojan  colony  to  this  place.  jEneas  augmented  it 
by  a  good  number  of  his  follower?,  whom,  pleased  to 
have  found  a  safe  resting  place  after  many  dangers  and 
fatiguing  voyages,  he  willingly  left  behind  him  at  their 
request ;  though  certain  authors  pretend  that  he  was 
constrained  to  it  by  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them, 
because  some  Trojan  women,  weary  of  the  sea,  had 
burnt  a  considerable  part  of  his  ships. 

^neas,  leaving  Drepanum,  steered  his  course  for  I- 
taly  across  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  I’o  the  cape-  where  he 
first  landed,  he  gave  the  name  Palinunts,  from  one  of 
his  pilots  who  died  there.  I’he  little  island  of  Leuca- 
eia,  not  far  distant,  whither  he  sailed  next,  got  its  name 
in  like  manner  from  a  daughter  of  /Eneas’s  sister,  who 
there  ended  her  days.  The  port  of  .Misenum,  the  island 
of  Prochyta,  and  the  promontory  of  Cajeta,  where  he 
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successively  arrived,  were  so  called  from  being  the  ba-  Rome, 
riijl  places,  the  first  of  a  noble  Tr'ojaii  his  companion,  ^  _ 

Uie  second  of  his  kinswoman,  and  the  third  of  his 
nurse.  At  length  the  Trojan  prince  and  his  chosen 
band  finished  their  tedious  and  painful  voyages  on  the  4 
coast  of  the  since  famous  Latiuin.  This  was  a  small  LaaiU  ia 
territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Tiber,  contain- 
ing  a  part  of  the  present  Cnmpngnn  di  Roma  :  Latin  us 
was  the  king  of  it;  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  ;  his 
subject®,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  Aborigines, 
had  from  him  taken  the  name  of  Latins,  Here,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks,  iE- 
neas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raise  a  second  Troy: 
they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  gave 
it  tile  name  of  Troy,  and  flattered  themselves  witli  the 
hopes  of  a  quiet  settlement,  and  a  period  to  all  their 
unhappy  adve,.tures. 

V\  hen  /Eneas  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  w’as  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Rutuli,  a  neighuouring  people,  in 
which  he  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  success, 

W'hen  news  was  brought  him  that  a  foreign  array  had 
made  a  descent  011  liis  coasts,  pillaged  the  mar. time  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  were  fortifying  tliemselvcs  in  a 
camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  Hereupon  he 
inarched  ag.ain.-t  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to  ob¬ 
lige  them  to  reimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions,  with¬ 
out  meeting  with  anygreat  resistance  from  a  band  of  va¬ 
gabonds,  as  he  siippo  ed,or  pirates,  come  only  to  seek  for 
plunder;  but  fiiiding  them,  as  he  drew  near,  well-armed, 
and  regularly  drawn  up,  he  th.  ught  it  advisable  to  for¬ 
bear  engaging  troops  that  appeared  so  well  tlisciplined  ; 
and,  instead  of  venturing  a  batile,  to  de-ire  a  parley.  In 
this  confirence  Latinus  understanding  who  they  were, 
and  being  at  the  same  lime  struck  with  terror,  and 
touched  with  compi.s.'ion  forlhosebrave  but  unfortunate 
men,  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  tliem,aiul  assigned  them 
a  tract  of  land  (or  a  settlement,  on  condition'  that  they 
should  employ  their  arms  and  exert  their  valour  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a  ^ 
common  eneni)’.  Tliis  condition  /Eneas  readily  accept-  Enters  into 
ed ;  and  complied  with  his  engagement  so  laithfully,  an  alliance 
that  Latinus  came  at  length  to  repose  an  entire  coiifi-  with  Lati- 
deuce  in  the  Trojan  ;  and  in  proof  of  it  gave  him  La- 
yinia,  his  daughter  and  only  child,  in  marriage,  sccur- 
ing  to  him  by  that  means  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Lat  um.  /Eneas-,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  Latinus,’ 
and  affection  for  Lavinia,  gave  licr  name  to  the  camp 
ha  had  pitched ;  and  instead  of  Troy  called  it  /.aw- 
nium.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their 
leader;  and  by  making  alliances  with  Latin  families, 
became,  in  a  short  time,  one  and  the  same  people  with 
the  Latins. 

In  the  mean  time  Turnus,  the  queen’s  nephew,  who 
hacl^  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of 
Latinus,  and  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia 
and  succeeding  to  the  throne,  seeing  the  princess  be¬ 
stowed  on  a  stranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went 
over  to  the  Rutuli ;  and  by  stirring  them  up,  brought 
on  a  battle  between  them  and  the  Latins,  in  which 
both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  'I’hus  /Eneas,  by  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  by  that  of  a  troulilesome 
rival,  came  into  the  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and 
transmitted  to  his  posterity. 

-Eneas  is  said  to  have  reigned  three  years ;  during 
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tvlrich  lime  he  established  the  AVorship  of  the  gods  of  his 
own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 
that  of  Troy.  The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 
the  protectors  of  that  city,  became  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Lavinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  worship  of  Vesta  was  likewise  introduced 
by  .Eneas ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Vestals,  were 
appointed  to  keep  a  fire  continually  buniing  in  honour 
of  that  goddess.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  other  deities 
who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became  in  all  likelihood, 
knowm  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  .Eneas  ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  poets  of  representing  him  under  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  pious  hero. 

WTiile  Eneas  was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  ancient 
enemies  of  tire  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alliance  witli 
Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took  the  field  with 
a  design  to  drive  out  those  new-comers,  of  whose  power 
they  began  to  conceive  no  small  jealousy.  Eneasmarch- 
ed  out  against  them  at  the  head  of  his  Trojans  and  La¬ 
tins.  Hereupon  a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  till  night; 
whenEneas  being  pushed  to  the  banks  of  the  Xumicus, 
which  ran  close  by  Lavinium,  and  forced  into  that  river, 
was  there  drowned.  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body  ; 
and  pretending  that  he  had  vanished  away  on  a  sudden, 
made  him  pass  for  a  deity  among  his  credulous  subjects, 
who  accordingly  erected  a  temple  to  him  under  the  title 
of  Jupiter  Iiidtges. 

L^pon  the  death  of  Eneas,  his  son  Euryleon,  called 
also  Ascanitis  and  Iidus,  ascended  the  throne ;  but  as 
the  young  king  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  ventiue 
a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  -i^  ith  a  foi- 
midable  enemy,  who  promised  himself  great  success 
from  the  death  of  Eneas,  he  had  the  ]jrudence  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  within  the  walls  of  Lavinium,  and  to  try 
whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
to  so  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  .Mezentius 
demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  peace,  that  they  should  pay  him  yeaidy,  by  way  of 
tribute,  all  the  wine  produced  in  the  territory  of  La- 
tium,  Ascanius  rejected  the  proposal  with  the  utmost 
indignation ;  and  having  caused  all  the  vines  through¬ 
out  his  dominions  to  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  by 
that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
enemy’s  request,  he  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  sail}-, 
anti  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
insulting  Tyrrhanian  to  more  reasonable  terms.  The 
main  body  of  the  enemy’s  army  was  encampetl  at  some 
distance  from  Lavinium ;  but  f.ausus,  the  son  of  Me¬ 
zentius,  with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  lay  entrenched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
The  Trojans,  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  make 
vigorous  sallies,  marching  out  in  the  night,  attacked 
the  postwhere  Lausus  commandeti,  forced  his  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with  him  to  save 
themselves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  en¬ 
camped  on  the  jilain ;  but  the  unexperted  arrival  and 
overthrowof  their atlvance-guard struck  themwith  such 
terror,  that,  instead  of  stopping  the  flight  of  their  com¬ 
panions,  they  fled  with  them,  in  groat  disorder,  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Latins  juirstied  them, 
and  in  their  pursuit  I.ausus  was  killed :  wliose  death  so 
discourage<l  Mezentius,  that  he  immediately  sued  for 
peace ;  which  was  granted  him,  upon  condition,  that 
for  the  future  the  'fiber  should  be  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Latin  and  llctniriau  territories. 
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In  the  mean  «me  Lavinia,  who  had  been  lert  with  il- 1.- 
child  by  Eneas,  enteitaining  a  strong  jealousy  of  the 
ambition  of  her  son-in-law,  retired  to  the  wochIs,  and  .  ^ 
was  there  peaceably  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  tfom  his  ncl*  . 
father  was  named  JEnvas,  and,  fiom  the  pLiee  of  his 
birth,  had  the  surname  of  Syhias  :  but  as  the  queen’s  hu  wa. 
flight,  who  had  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  raised  suspi- 
cions  at  Lavinium  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  As¬ 
canius,  he  used  all  possible  means  to  remove  them,  cau¬ 
sed  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
her  fears,  and  prevailed  ujion  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  son,  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 

Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous  ;  but  as  it 
w-as  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lav  inia,  and  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  her  son  Sylvius,  Ascanius  resolved  to  resign 
it  to  them,  and  build  elsew-here  another  city  for  him¬ 
self.  This  he  made  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  ]fl 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calling  it  Alha  Longa  j  Rttipn;  die 
Athu,  from  a  w'hite  sow,  w  hich  we  are  told  Eneas  ’‘'ir.cUom. 
had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built ;  and  Lougr,  * 

to  distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name 
in  the  country  of  the  Marsi ;  or  rather,  because  it  ex-  °  * 
tended,  without  having  much  breadtli,  tlie  w  hole  length 
of  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.  It  was  £0  years  af¬ 
ter  the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Ascanius  fixed  his 
abode  at  Alba ;  and  there  he  died,  alter  a  reign  oi 
about  3S  years,  1 2  of  which  he  had  resided  at  his  new 
settlement,  fie  left  a  son  called  Jutus  ;  so  that  betw  een 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  riglit  of  siiccejsion  to  the  La¬ 
tin  throne  ;  the  latter  being  the  son,  and  the  former  the 
grandson,  of  Eneas. 

'I'he  Latins  not  thinking  it  their  intcre.-t  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  states,  lesolveil  to  unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  sovereigntv  ;  and  ;ts  Syi- 
vius  was  bom  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latimis,  and 
had  thereby  an  midouLted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  liis 
grandi'ather,  whereas  the  other  was  but  the  son  of  a 
stranger,  the  Latins  bestowed  the  crown  on  .Sylvius ;  ur.iuU. 
and,  to  make  lulus  some  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
sovereign  power  in  affairs  of  religion  ;  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  family,  ciylvius  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  13  kings  of  t'le  same  r.ice,  w  ho  I'or  near  ftai 
years  reigned  at  Alba  ;  but  we  scarce  know  any  thing 
of  tliem  besides  their  names,  and  the  years  of  their  re— 
pective  reigns.  Eneas  .Sylv  ius  die<l,  after  a  reign  of 
2y  A’cars.  His  son,  called  ;dso  .Eneas  Sylvius,  govern¬ 
ed  Latium  31  years.  Lnliuus  Syteius,  w  ho  siu  ceeilcd 
him,  swayed  the  sceptre  for  the  space  <;f  .si  ye.u.'. — 

.\lba  reigned  3j) ;  Capetus,  by  I.ivy  namcil  26  ; 

Capis,  23;  and  Capetus  13.  I'lberinus,  wlio  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  engagc'd  in  a  war  which  proved  fatal  to 
him  ;  I’or  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  tlie  h.iiiks  of 
the  Albula,  he  was  forceil  into  that  river  and  drowneil. 
f’rom  liim  the  river  took  the  name  of  w  hi‘  h  it  Ot^m  if 

has  borne  ever  since,  .\gripjv.i  succeeded  Tibennus  it><?  n»n. 
after  a  reign  ot' eight  years  ;  and  lefl  tiu-  throne,  whii  h 
lie  had  held  if  ye.-trs,  to  Allailiiis  ;  who  reigned  l;(,  a. -1 
w.as  succeeded  by  Aventinus,  who  lef-  his  n  nne  to  tin- 
hill  .'\ventinus,  where  he  w. is  interred.  l*r<H  who 
succeeded  him,  and  reignul  2J  year-,  was  the  i.ither  ot 
Numitor  imd  .\muliu-. ;  aiul  at  his  de.ith  In -p!'- iihe  I 
the  tlirone  to  his  elder  s,  n  Numitor.  Hut  \muhu', 
who  surp.assed  Ids  brother  in  courage  and  under-:  nduig. 
tlrovc  him  from  tlie  tinone  ;  Aiwl,  to  n.re  it  to  !um 
ulurdered  .Egestus,  Njnntor'j  only  n,  u.J  o 
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Rome,  crated  his  daughter  Rhea  Sylvia  to  the  worship  of 
Vesta,  by  which  she  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity. 
Rut  this  precaution  proved  ineffectual ;  for  as  the  Ves- 
^  tal  was  going  to  a  neighbouring  spring  to  fetch  water 

Sylvia.  performance  of  a  sacrifice  to  Mars,  she  was  met 

and  ravished  by  a  man  in  a  military  habit,  like  that  in 
which  the  god  Mars  is  represented.  Some  authors 
think  that  this  counterfeit  jNIars  was  a  lover  come  thi¬ 
ther  by  her  appointment ;  others  charge  Amulius  him¬ 
self  with  usin;^  tliis  violence  to  his  niece,  not  so  much  to 
gratify  his  lust,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  de-troy  her. — 
For  ever  after  he  caused  her  to  be  carefully  w  atched, 
till  she  was  delivered  of  two  sens  ;  and  then  exaggera¬ 
ting  her  crime  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  them  to  sentence  her  to  death ,  and  to  condemn 
^  the  fruit  of  her  criminal  amour  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Of  Romu-  Tiber.  The  sentence  against  Rhea  was,  according  to 
lus  and  Re-  some  authors,  changed  bj'  Amulius,  at  the  request  of 
mus.  his  daughter  Antho,  into  perpetual  confinement,  but 

executed  against  the  twins;  w'ho  being  laid  in  a  wooden 
trough,  and  carrieil  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  were 
there  ’urned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,  which  at  that  lime 
overflow  ed  its  banks.  But  the  wind  and  stream  proved 
both  so  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  safe  on  the  strand,  and  were  there  hap¬ 
pily  found  by  Faustulus,  the  chief  of  the  king’s  shep¬ 
herds,  and  suckled  by  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia,  who 
for  her  disorderly  life  was  called  L2tpi ;  and  this  proba¬ 
bly  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous  miracle  of  their  being  nur¬ 
sed  by  a  w  olf. 

As  Faustulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  sent  them  to  Gabii  to  be  instructed 
there  in  Greek  literature.  As  they  grew  up,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  something  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which  comnv.,nded  respect ;  and  the  ascendant  whicli 
they  assumed  overtheother  shepherds  inadetliemdread- 
ed  in  the  forests,  w  here  tliey  exercised  a  soi  t  of  empire. 
A  quarrel  hayipeniug  betw  een  the  herdsmen  of  Amulius 
and  those  of  Numilor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  against  the  latter  ;  and  some  blood  being 
shed  in  the  fray,  the  adverse  party,  to  be  revenged  on 
Tiofhulus  and  llemus  (for  so  the  twins  were  called),  on 
the  festival  of  l.ujiercalia,  surprised  Remus,  and  carried 
him  Lefi  re  Numitor,  to  be  jrunislied  according  to  his 
deserts.  But  Numitor  feeling  himself  touched  in  the 
prisoner’s  f  voiir,  a?ked  him  where  he  was  born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.  His  answer  immediately  struck 
NTimitorwith  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  two  grand- 
.«ons  ;  their  age,  which  w  as  aliout  1 8  years,  agreed  with 
the  time  w  hen  the  two  infants  were  exposed  upon  tlie 
Tiber  ;  and  there  neetled  no  more  to  ehairge  his  anger 
into  tenderness 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  re-cue  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  pur-ue  those  wlio  had  carried  him  off,  was 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  iht  m  ;  but  Faustulus  dis¬ 
suaded  him  from  it ;  and  on  tlrat  occasion,  disclosing  to 
liim  his  hirth,  awakened  in  hisbreast  sentiments  worthy 
of  his  extraction.  He  resolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at- 
temjitthe  delivering  ot  his  mother  and  gi  atwlfatherfrom 
ojijircssion.  With  this  view  he  as'^emhled  the  country 
people,  over  whom  he  had  assumed  a  kind  of  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day,  and  enter  it  by  different  gates,  provided 
with  anu.s,  which  tliey  were  to  conceal.  While  RomU'. 


lus  was  thus  disposing  every  thing  for  the  execution  Knne, 
of  his  design,  Numitor  made  the  same  discovery  to  Re- 
mus  concerning  his  parents,  and  the  oppressions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  .«o  fired  him,  that  he  w  as  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprise.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  transports  of  his  grandson,  and  only 
desired  him  to  acquaint  his  hrotlier  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  him,  and  to  send  him  to  his  house.  Romu¬ 
lus  soon  came,  and  was  followed  by  Faustulus,  who 
took  with  him  the  trough  or  .skiff  in  which  the  twins  had 
been  exposed,  to  shew  it  to  Numitor  :  but,  as  the  shep¬ 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earnestness  in  his 
looks,  he  was  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amulius,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  easily  known  by  its  make  and  inscription,  which 
was  still  legible ;  and  therefore  Faustulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confessed  that  the  twins  were  living ;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pretended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  desert.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
usurper’s  death  being  resolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raise  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  invest  the  king’s  palace. 

The  country  people  came  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
formed  themselves  into  companies  each  consisting  of  1 00 
men.  They  had  no  other  ensigns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manipuli ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  manipu- 
lares,  originally  given  to  troops  raised  in  the  country. 

With  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  beset  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  forced  the  guai  d,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  lie  had  reigned  42  years,  restored  his 
grandfather  Numitor  to  the  throne.  j - 

Affairs  being  thus  settled  at  Alba,  the  two  brothers,  Tliey  le* 
by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  founding  of  a  solve  to 
new  colony.  Tlie  king  bestowed  on  them  those  lands 
near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been  lirouglit  up,  sup- 
plied  them  with  all  manner  of  instruments  for  breaking 
uj)  ground,  with  slaves, and  beasts  of  burden,  and  grant¬ 
ed  full  liberty  to  his  subjects  to  join  them.  Hereupon 
most  of  the  Trojan.=,  of  wliom  there  still  remained  50 
families  in  Augustus’s  time,  cliose  to  follow  the  fortune 
of  Romulus  and  llemus,  as  did  also  the  inhabitants  of 
Pallantium  and  Saturnia,  two  small  tow'iis.  i-'or  the 
more  speedy  carrying  on  of  the  v/ork,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  divide  those  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
building  of  the  city  into  two  companies,  one  under  lire 
command  of  Romulu.e,  the  other  of  Remus ;  but  this  di¬ 
vision,  which  was  designed  purely  with  a  view  to  the 
public  w  clhirc,  and  that  the  two  parties  miglit  work  by 
way  of  emulation,  gave  birth  to  two  factions,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  jealousy  between  the  two  brothers,  which  broke 
out  when  they  came  to  cheose  a  place  for  the  building 
of  their  nev/  city  ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Avenline,  and 
Romulus  for  the  I’alaiine  mount.  Upon  which,  the 
matter  being  referred  to  their  grandlather,  lie  advised 
the  tontending  parlies  to  have  recourse  to  the  god.s,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  augury,  to  which  he 
was  himself  greatly  addicted.  The  day  appointed  for 
the  ceiemony  being  come,  the  brothers  jiosted  them¬ 
selves  each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  who¬ 
ever  should  see  the  first  flight,  or  the  greatest  number 
of  vultures,  should  gain  his  cause.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  wailed  some  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favour¬ 
able  omen,  Romulus,  before  any  bad  appeared,  .^eiit  to 
acquaint  Ins  brother  that  he  liad  seen  S'  me  vultiire.s; 
but  Remus,  having  actually  seen  six,  while  his  brother’s 
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messengers  Tvere  ret  on  their  way,  hastened,  on  their  ar¬ 
rival,  to  Mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  had  told  him.  He  had  no  sooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear¬ 
ed  to  Romulus.  These  he  immediately  showed  to  his 
brother ;  and,  transported  with  joy,  desired  him  to 
judge  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  his  messengers  had 
told  him.  Ho\vever,  Remus  discovered  the  deceit ; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  seen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  seen  six,  he  insisted  on  the  time 
of  his  seeing  them,  and  the  other  on  tlie  number  of 
birds  he  had  seen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  Jwm  brothers ;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  espoused  the  cause  of  his  leader,  the 
dispute  grew  so  wai-m,  that,  from  words  they  came  at 
length  to  blows.  The  shepherd  Faustulus,  who  w’as 
equally  dear  to  both  the  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was,  by  an  unknown  hand,  laid 
dead  on  the  spot.  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus 
likewise  lost  his  life  in  the  fray ;  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  place  his  death  later,  and  say  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  derision,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city :  but  Livy  says,  the  more  com¬ 
mon  report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having 
got  the  better  of  his  brother’s  party  in  the  late  engage¬ 
ment,  applied  his  thoughts  w'holly  to  the  building  of 
the  city,  which  he  proposed  to  call  after  his  own  name. 
He  chose  Mount  Palatine  for  its  situation,  and  perform¬ 
ed  all  those  ceremonies  which  the  superstition  of  the 
Hetrurians  had  introduced.  He  first  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  same  : 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  should  be  tlie 
auspices  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themselves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  spot 
where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  threw  into  it  the  first  fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  use  of  for  food :  every  man  of 
the  colony  was  ordered  to  cast  into  the  same  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  some 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mu/idux, 
that  is,  ihe  world,  and  made  it  the  centre  round  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built.  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brass,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  comp.iss 
af  the  city.  These  two  animals,  the  symbols  of  mar¬ 
riage,  by  which  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterwards  slain 
upon  the  altar.  All  tlie  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  clods  of  earth  which  the  plough¬ 
share  sometimes  turned  outwards.  V\  herever  a  gate  was 
to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried ; 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word  porta,  “a  gate,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  verb  poriure,  “  to  carry.  As  Mount 
Palatine  stood  by  itself,  the  whole  was  inclosed  within 
the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  abnost  the 
figure  of  a  square;  whence,  by  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
sensis,  it  is  called  llomn  (luadrnta. 

As  to  the  exact  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there 
is  a  great  disagreement  among  historians  and  chronolo- 
gers.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  mon  ancient  of  nil  the  Rinnan 
writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the  seventh  ( flymjiiad  ; 
that  i.s,  according  to  the  computation  of  L'sher,  in  tlic 


year  of  the  world  .SSofi,  of  the  flood  I  filO,  and  7  f.8 
before  the  Christian  eri.  The  Romans,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  iuid  others  in¬ 
form  us,  on  thc2ist  of  April ;  which  day  was  then  con¬ 
secrated  to  Pales,  giKldess  of  the  sheplieixls ;  whence  the 
festival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation  of  tlie  citv, 
were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome. 

When  Rome  had  received  the  utmostperfection  which  first  bot 
its  poor  and  rude  founder  could  give  it,  it  consisted  of  * 
about  1 000  houses,  or  rather  huts  :  and  was,  properly 
speaking,  a  beggarly  village,  whereof  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  followed  the  plough,  being  obliged  to  culti¬ 
vate  with  their  own  hands  the  ungratefid  soil  of  a  bar¬ 
ren  country  which  they  had  shared  among  themselves. 

Even  the  walls  of  Romulus’s  palace  were  made  of  ru.sh- 
es,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every  one  had  chosen 
his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any  regard  to  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  streets,  if  we  may 
so  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and  narrow.  In  short, 

Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  tlie  burning  of  it  by  the 
Gauls,  was  rather  a  disorderly  heaji  of  huts,  than  a  city 
built  with  any  regularity  or  order.  j  f) 

As  soon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finished,  Ro-  Romulus 
mulus  assembled  the  people,  and  desired  them  to  choose 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  that  ^ 
time  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Romans, 
and  Romulus  was  elected  king.  Before  he  ascended  the 
throne,  however,  he  consulted  the  will  of  the  gotls  by 
augury ;  and  having  received  a  favourable  answer,  it 
thence  became  an  established  custom  to  have  recourse  to 
augury  before  the  raising  any  one  to  the  dignity  of  king, 

))riest,  or  any  public  employment,  .\fter  this  he  ap- 
plied  himself  to  theestablishment  of  good  order  ami  sub¬ 
ordination  among  his  subjects.  He  juit  on  a  habit  of 
distinction  for  himself,  appointed  12  lictors  to  attend 
him  as  guards,  divided  his  subjects,  who  at  this  time 
consisted  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curiic,  decuruv,  pa- 
Iriciatis,  plebeians,  patrons,  clients,  See.  for  an  account 
of  which,  see  these  arti«-le.s  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
the  .alphabet.  After  this  he  formed  a  senate  consisting 
of  100  ]>ersons,  chosen  from  among  the  patricians  ;  and 
a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  cclerrs,  who  attendeil 
the  king,  and  fouglit  either  on  f<M)t  nr  on  liorseliack  as 
occasion  re(|uired.  1  he  king’s  office  at  home  was  to 
take  care  «'f  religious  aftairs,  to  be  the  guardian  of  laws 
and  ciKstoms  ;  to  decide  the  weightier  cau.-es  between 
man  and  man,  referring  tho>e  of  smaller  moment  to  the 
senate  ;  to  call  together  the  senators,  and  assemble  the 
people,  first  delivering  his  own  opinion  coneeniing 
the  affair  he  jiroposed,  and  then  ratifying  by  his  consent 
what  was  agreed  on  by  the  majority,  .\broad,  and  in 
the  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  anny  u  ith  nb- 
.solute  authority,  luul  tcj  take  care  of  the  public  moni’y.^ 

The  senate  were  not  •)nly  to  be  judgi’s  in  matters  of 
small  importance,  but  to  <lebate  ami  n  -olve  up<>n  ^neh 
])ublic  aflairs  as  the  king  propose«l  and  to  iK  ternune 
them  by  a  ]>lurality  of  voii'e  .  1  he  jjeople  v  ere  allow  - 

ed  to  create  inagistrati  s,  enact  law  ai::!  r«’  be  iijam 
any  war  which  th<‘  king  jiri>|H>sed  ;  but  in  ail  thev 
things  the  consent  of  the  eHiite  v  tu. 

Honiulus  next  pr<H<eded  to  there. 
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KT's'cm  of  religion  ;  after  which,  as  hir  colon j  was  still 
thin]\'  peopled,  he  opened  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaA'es, 
homicides,  outlaws,  and  debtors.  These,  however,  he 
did  not  at  first  receive  within  the  walls,  but  appointed 
for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius,  called  afterwards 
CapitoUnux,  on  which  he  erected  a  temple  to  a  divinity 
of  his  own  invention,  whom  he  named  the  Axv'can  god, 
under  whose  protection  all  criminals  were  to  live  se¬ 
curely.  But  afterwards,  when  the  city  was  enlarged, 
the  asylum  was  inclosed  within  the  walls,  and  those 
who  dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

When  Romulus  had  thus  settled  every  thing  relating 
to  his  new  colony,  it  was  found  that  a  supply  of  women 
was  wantin'^  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  This  occasion¬ 
ed  some  difficulty ;  for  the  neighbouring  nations  refused 
to  give  their  daughtei's  in  rcarriage  to  such  a  crew  of 
vagabonds  as  had  settled  in  Rome  ;  wherefore  Romulus 
at  la.st  resolved  on  the  following  expedient.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  grandfather  Nimiitor,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  he  ])roclaimed  a  solemn  feast  and  public 
games  in  lionour  of  tlu*  Eqne«trian  Neptune  called  Coa- 
'I'his  occasioned  a  great  concourse  of  people,  w  ho 
flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  these  pompoiis 
sliow's,  togetlier  with  tlie  new  city.  But,  in  the  mid.st 
of  the  solemnity,  the  Romans,  rushing  in  with  their 
swords  drawn,  seized  all  the  young  women,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fl8‘h  for  w  hom  Romulus  chose  husbands.  Among 
all  those  w  ho  were  thus  .seized,  only  one  married  w  o¬ 
man,  named  llcrsiUn,  was  found ;  and  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  kept  her  for  himself. 

This  violence  soon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  reigli- 
bouring  nations.  A.cron,  king  of  Caenina,  a  city  on 
the  confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Crustumiimm  and  Antemna>,  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  territories.  Ronndiis  marched  against 
them  without  delay,  defe  ited  the  confederate  army,  kil¬ 
led  their  king  in  single  eoinbat,  decreed  himself  a  tri- 
nm])h,  and  consecrated  the  spoils  of  Acron  to  Jupiter 
I'eretrius,  under  the  name  of  Ojih/ia  Sjin/ia.  Tlie  city 
of  Cif-nina  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  tlie  inhahitaiits 
trnns}'.lant(‘d  to  Home,  where  they  were  admitted  to  the 
jrrivileges  of  citizens.  'J  he  king  then  marched  with 
one  legion  (consisting  at  this  time  of  3000  foot  and  JrO 
liorsc)  .again.st  the  Crnstumini  .and  Antemnates,  both  of 
avhom  he  defeated  i.i  b.attle,  and  transplanted  the  inh.a- 
bitantsto  Rome  ;  w  hieJi  lx  iug  incapable  oflioldiiig  such 
a  number,  Romulus  took  in  the  hill  Saturnius  above 
mentionerl,  on  the  top  of  whicli  he  built  a  citadel,  com¬ 
mitting  the  rare  of  it  to  a  noble  Roman  named  Tnipriiix. 
The  citadel  w'as  surroundtxl  on  all  sides  with  ranip.arts 
and  towers,  wliie.'i  equ  lly  Cimiui.indcd  the  city  and 
C'oinitrv.  I  'rom  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius  a  wall  w  .as 
c.arried  on  f|nltet')  the  'I'iher,  and  a  gate  ojiened  in  it 
named  ( ornmihilis,  t'roni  C'armcntn  tlu'  mother  of  T- 
vander,  who  eitlier  li\ ed  there,  or  had  some  chapel  or 
alt.'ir  erected  to  her. 

Ronuiliis  had  now  becom**so  formidable  to  his  neich- 
hours,  and  liad  so  well  established  his  renutition  for 
cleiueucj',  that  several  cjtiess»rHc'truria  voluntarilysub- 
mitted  to  him.  ('<clius,  an  Iletniri.in  general,  led  the 
tiVKi]is  under  his  foinm.-ind  to  Home,  and  settled  on  a 
hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  t(K)k  the  n.-une  of 
Mount  Cirlliix.  'I'hc*  Sabines,  however,  not  in  tlie  least 
dismayed  at  this  iiicre.asc  of  the  Roman  forces,  sent  a  de¬ 
putation  toHonuilus,d(>mand!iig  rcstitiitionof  the  young 


women  who  had  been  carried  off ;  and,  up-m  his  refu-  Rome 
sal,  marched  to  Rome  wdth  an  army  of  2.b,000  foot  and 
10^10  horse,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Titus  23 
Tatius.  Romulus,  having  received  supplies  from  Nu-  Invasion  o 
mitor  and  from  Hetruria,  likewise  took  the  field,  w  ith 
20,000  foot  and  800  horse,  with  whom  he  seized  an  ad* 
vantageous  post  and  fortified  himself  so  strongly,  that 
l.e  could  not  be  attacked.  Tlie  Sabine  monarch,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  military  skill  of  Roniulus,  began  to  be  ap- 
jirehensive  of  the  event ;  but  was  extricated  out  of  his  2i 
difficulties  by  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  daughter  to  the  The  citade! 
governor  of  the  citadel,  who  agreed  to  betray  that  im-  besieged, 
portant  fortress  to  the  enemy,  on  condition  of  being  re- 
Avardecl  with  the  bracelets  which  the  Sabines  tvore  on 
their  left  arms.  But  when  once  they  became  masters  of 
this  important  place,  they  are  said  to  have  crushed  Tar¬ 
peia  under  the  weiglit  of  their  buckler.s,  pretending  that 
thu.s  they  discharged  their  promise,  as  they  wore  their 
bucklers  also  on  their  left  ai'ms.  The  possession  of  the 
citadel  enabled  the  Saliines  to  carry  on  the  war  W’ith 
more  success ;  Init,  at  last,  in  a  general  eng.agement, 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  driven  back  into  the  cita¬ 
del,  whither  they  w  ere  pursued  by  the  Romans,  who 
expected  to  have  retaken  th.at  important  post ;  but  the 
enemy,  rolling  down  great  stones  from  the  top  of  the 
hill,  wounded  Romulus  on  the  head,  so  th;  t  he  was 
carried  insensible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  his  troops  were  rcjnilsed,  and  pursued  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome.  However,  tlie  king  soon  recover¬ 
ing  himself,  encouraged  his  routed  troops,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.  B.ut  while  the  txvo  na¬ 
tions  were  thus  fiercely  couteuding,  the  women,  for 
w  hose  cau.se  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  office  of  mediators ;  and  having  ohtainecl  leave  t'rom 
the  .senate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  where  thc'y  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  husbands 
so  effectually,  that  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  tivo 
nations  was  set  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  last  con-  2,j 
eluded,  on  the  following  terms.  ] .  That  the  two  kings  Peace  coo- 
should  reside  and  reign  jointly  at  Rome.  2.  That  the  duckd,  anJ 
_i - 11  ..-ii  /'  1.  '  1  ■  .  .  .  tlie  two  iic- 


c'ity  should  still,  from  Romulus,  be  called  liinve:  but  the 

...  -  ■’  tions  uiu 


inhabitants  Quirilex,  a  name  till  then  peculiar  to  the 
Sabines.  S.  That  the  two  nations  should  become  one  ; 
and  that  the  Sabines  should  be  made  free  in  Rome,  anci 
enjo3-  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  As  Rome 
was  chiefly  indebtecl  for  this  increase  of  her  power  and 
splendour  to  the  S-ibine  women,  honourable  privileges 
and  marks  of  distinction  were  allowed  them.  Every 
one  was  commanded  to  give  v,-n.y  to  them  ;  in  capital 
causes  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  judges;  and  their  children  were  allo-wed  to 
wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  robe  called  pm:lcxia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  viiljrar. 

'I’he  two  kings  reigned  with  great  h.armony  for  the 
space  office  years;  during  which  time  the  only  military 
exj>l(»it  the}'  ;iccomplishrd  was  the  reduction  of  the  city 
of  ranieria,  ;it  a  small  distance  from  Rome.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  t)f  the  Canierini  were  transjdanted  to  Rome,  and  a 
Roman  colony  sent  to  repcople  Camcria  ;  soon  after 
which  the  .Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  I.avinians, 
on  account  of  his  granting  protection  to  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  rav.agcd  their  territories.  The  Lavini- 
ans,  fearing  the  resentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 
the  assassins  iiito  his  hands ;  but  he  sent  tliem  back  un¬ 
punished. 
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Ro'vc.  punished,  which  ^ave  occasion  to  suspect  tliat  he  was 
r'  not  displeased  with  the  death  of  his  colleague. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  afflicted 
avith  famine  and  pestilence,  which  encoiuage  l  the  Ca- 
merini  to  revolt ;  but  Homulus  marching  against  them 
suddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  GOOO  men. 
After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whose  city 
stood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital, 
and  made  it  a  Roman  c  dony.  This  tlrew  upon  him 
the  resentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  claimed  Fidenae  as  within 
their  jurinliction  ;  but  their  forces  being  defeated  in 
tw  o  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 
prisoners  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  Romulus 
granted  them  a  truce  for  1 00  years,  on  condition  that 
they  delivered  to  him  seven  small  towns  on  the  Tiber, 
together  with  some  salt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  i  i- 
ver,  and  sent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hostages  to 
Rome.  The  prisoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  sold 
for  slaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  was  spent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people ;  but  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with  success,  he 
began  to  enlarge  the  bounds  formerly  set  to  his  prero¬ 
gative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He 
paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  senate, 
but  assembled  them  only  for  form’s  sake  to  ratify  his 
command”.  The  senate  therefore  conspired  to  destroy 
him,  and  accomplished  their  purpose  while  he  was  re¬ 
viewing  his  troops.  A  violent  storm  of  hail  and  thun¬ 
der  dispersed  the  army  ;  and  the  senators  taking  this  op¬ 
portunity,  whni  they  w'ere  left  alone  with  the  king,  in- 
27  stantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  liody  out  of  sight, 
and  like-  Some  writers  tell  us,  that,  the  better  to  conceal  the 

wise  Ito-  fact,  they  cut  his  body  in  piece.s,  each  of  them  carrying 

luuliis.  away  a  part  under  his  robe ;  after  which  they  told  the 
multitude,  that  their  king  w  as  on  a  sudden  surrounded 
by  flame,  and  snatched  up  into  heaven.  This  strata¬ 
gem,  however,  di'l  not  satisfy  the  soldiery,  and  violent 
disturbances  were  about  to  ensue,  when  Julius  Froculus, 
a  senator  of  great  distinction,  having  a'sembled  the  cu¬ 
riae,  told  them  that  Romtdus  had  a])peared  to  him,  and 
enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people,  that  their  king 
was  returned  to  the  gods  from  wdiom  he  originally 
came,  but  that  he  w  ould  continue  to  be  propitious  to 
them  under  the  name  of  Quiriiiiis  ;  and  to  the  truth  of 
this  story  Julius  swore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  tothe  common  computa¬ 
tion,  37  years:  but  some  historians  reduce  the  length 
of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  17  ;  it  being  very  un- 
likely,  as  they  observe,  that  a  prince  of  such  an  active 
Wis  dfath  disposition  shouldperform  nothing  worthy  of  record  du- 
followcd  by  ring  a  period  of  20  years.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however, 
an  inurreg-  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  interregnum, 
num.  during  which  the  senators,  to  jirevent  anarchy  and  con¬ 
fusion,  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands.  Ta- 
tius  added  another  hundred  to  that  body  ;  and  these 
200  senators  divided  themselves  into  dccuries  or  tens. 
These  decuries  drew  lotswhich  shoulduovern  first ;  and 
the  rlecury  to  whose  lot  it  fell  enjoyed  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  for  five  days  ;  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
person  only  of  the' governing  deciny  had  the  ensigns  of 
sovereignty  at  a  time.  To  the-e  another  dtcury  suc¬ 
ceeded,  each  of  them  sitting  on  the  throne  in  his  turn, 
&c.  But  the  people  soon  growing  weary  of  such  fre- 
VoL.  XVIII.  Fart  I. 
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quent  change  of  ma^tors,  obliged  the  lon.'fe  to  rcmU’c  fl":- 
on  the  election  of  a  king.  The  senate  referred  the  elec- 
tioii  to  the  people,  and  the  people  tothe  senate,  who  at 
last  uiuler'ook  tiie  task.  Some  difficulties,  however,  oc¬ 
curred  :  the  Romans  did  not  choose  to  be  suliject  to  a 
Sabin?  ;  and  the  Sabines,  as  they  had  been  ■subject  to 
Romulus  after  thedeath  of  Tatius,  insisted  that  the  king 
should  be  cho!-en  out  of  their  nation.  .At  last  it  ws 
agreed,  that  the  king  should  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the 
Romans  should  make  tlie  choice.  ■?'t 

In  consequence  of  this  de'ermination,  the  Romans  N'uma 
elected  Nunia  Pompilius.  an  austere  pbilosoplier,  w  h<>  * 

had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  .’**'*" 

king.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  gave  himself  en- 
tirely  up  to  philosophy  and  superstition,  wandering  from 
solitude  to  solitude,  in  search  of  sacred  woods  and  foun¬ 
tains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  opinion  of  his 
sanctity.  The  pilosopher  at  first  rejected  the  offer  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  l  ist  prevailed  upon,  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  wdiere  he  was  received  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations,  and  had  liis  election  unanimously  Cjiifirmed 
by  the  senate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorab'e  for 
l)attles  or  conquests  He  was  averse  to  war  ;  and  made 
it  his  study  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Homans,  r<a- 
thcr  than  to  exalt  them^o  superiority  over  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  dismissed  the  celeres,  encouraged  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  divided  the  citizens  into  distinct  fiodies  of 
traelesmen.  This  last  n'K;  isu''e  he  took  on  purpose  to 
abolish  the  distinction  bctivccn  Romans  and  Satiiucs, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  tlie  city  into  two  factions  ; 
and  this  eft'ectti.aliy  aiisw^ered  his  end  ;  for  now  all  of 
each  p  mticular  jirofession,  whether  Romans  or  Sabit;cs, 
were  obliged  to  assc  ciate  together,  and  hail  each  their 
rcsjiective  courts  ai-.d  privileges.  In  this  division  the 
musicians  held  the  first  rank,  became  they  were  em- 
jiloyed  in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goldsmiths,  car¬ 
penters,  curriers,  dyers,  tailor'^,  See.  f -rined  at5  >  distinct 
communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  m.ike  t'se  1  nvs 
among  themselves,  to  have  their  own  festivals,  particu¬ 
lar  sacrifices,  ^c. 

Tlio'.igh  Nunia  himself  is  said  by  Plutarcli  to  have 
had  jirctty  just  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne¬ 
vertheless  added  innumerable  superstitioi^s  to  those  he 
found  in  Rome.  He  divided  the  ministers  of  religion 
into  eight  classes,  appointing  to  cacli  their  c  fficc  w  ith 
the  greatest  precision  ;  he  erected  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  symbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  shut  in  time  of  peace.  Another 
temple  was  erected  to  lionn  I'iclfs  ;  and  he  invented  « 
new  kind  of  deities  called  I)ii  'J'cmiini,  or  bi  uiid.iries, 
which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  the  borders  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  state,  ;.nd  of  each  m  .ii's  p-trticular  lands. — The 
last  reformation  whicli  Numa  undertook,  w.is  tint  of 
the  kalendar.  Romulus  had  vlivided  his  ynr  into  ten 
months,  which,  according  to  Flutarch,  had  no  rert.sin 
or  equal  number  of  days  ;  some  consisting  of  20,  some 
of  35,  Nc.  However,  by  other  hist  orian'*,  we  nre  in¬ 
formed  th.it  he  allotted  to  March,  May,  (^niiitilis,  and 
Octolier,  .31  days;  to  April,  June,  Sext  lis,  Novenil>er, 
and  Dccember'30  ;  m.iking  in  all  .SO*  days.  But  Nu- 
ma  iH'ing  better  acquainted  w  iih  the  celestijl  iiiotioni, 
added  to  ihescihc  tw  o  months  of  January  and  Febniary 
To  compose  these  two  month-,  he  ad  Jc  I  'o  flay*  t.i  the 
304;  and  thus  made  the  ye.ir  an: wer  to  the  ioiir-r  <>f 
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roooil.  He  tlien  took  six  more  tVoni  the  months 
that  had  even  days;  and  added  one  day  merely  out  of 
superstition,  that  the  year  might  prove  fortunate;  for 
the  pagans  looked  upon  even  numbers  as  unlucky,  but 
imagined  odd  numbers  to  be  fortunate.  However,  he 
could  make  out  no  more  than  28  for  February,  and 
therefore  that  month  was  always  reckoned  unlucky 
among  the  Romans.  Besides  this,  he  observed  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  year  to  be  11  days ; 
and  to  remedy  the  inequality,  he  added  an  interca'ary 
month  named  Mercedinus  or  Mercednniiu,  of  22  days 
every  two  years  ;  but  as  he  knew  also  that  the  solar 
year  consisted  of  365  days 6  hours,  heordered  that  every 
fourth  year  the  month  Mercedinus  should  consist  of  23 
days.  The  care  of  these  intercalations  was  left  to  the 
priests,  who  left  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or 
month  as  they  imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and 
by  that  means  created  such  confusion,  that  the  festivals 
came  in  process  of  time  to  be  kept  at  a  season  quite  op- 
„0  posite  to  what  they  bad  been  formerly. 

.SuccMtifid  These  are  all  the  rem.arkable  transactions  of  the  reign 
by  TuUus  of  Numa,  which  is  said  to  have  continued  43  years ; 
U  -stLius.  though  some  think  that  its  duration  could  not  be  above 
15  or  l6.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  short  interreg¬ 
num  ;  after  which  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  sen  or  giancL-on 
of  the  famous  Hersilia,  was  urfanimou.«ly  chosen  king. 
Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  temper,  he  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  imitate  his  peaceful  predecessor.  The  iVlbans, 
indeed,  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  e.xercising  his 
marti  il  disposition.  Ccelius,  or,  as  he  is  celled  by  Li¬ 
vy,  Clidlius.  who  v/as  at  the  hea  1  of  the  Alban  repub¬ 
lic,  jealous  of  the  growing  greatness  of  Rome,  privately 
commissioned  some  of  the  most  indigent  of  his  subjects 
to  waste  the  Roman  territory  ;  in  consccjuence  c  f  which, 
a  Roman  army  entered  the  territories  of  Alba,  engaged 
rtl  the  robbers,  killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  pi  i- 
Hii  war  soners.  A  war  soon  commenced,  in  consequence  of 
with  the  between  the  two  nations  ;  but  when  tlie  armies 

came  in  sight  of  each  other,  their  ardour  cooled,  neither 
of  them  seeming  inclined  to  come  to  an  cng.agement. 
This  inaction  raided  a  great  di.«coutent  in  the  Alban 
army  against  Cluilius  ;  insomudi  that  he  came  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  giving  battle  to  the  Homans  next  morning,  or 
of  stormin"  their  trenches  if  they  should  decline  it. 
Next  morning,  however,  he  was  found  dead  in  lii<  bed  ; 
after  which  the  .\lhan  chose  in  his  stead  one  Mettus 
Fuffetius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  hatred  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  before  him.  Fufi'etius, 
however,  continued  in  the  same  state  of  inactiviiy  as  his 
predecessor,  until  he  received  certain  intelligence  that 
the  \'eientes  and  Fidenates  liad  resolveii  to  destroy  bi.th 
Romans  and  Albans  when  they  siiould  be  weakened  by 
a  battle.  Fufi'etius  then  resolved  to  come  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  Romans ;  and,  having  obtained  a 
conference  with  Tullus,  both  seemed  equally  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  peace  on  the  most  perfect  foundation,  'J  ulius 
proposed  that  all,  or  at  least  the  chief  families  in  Alba, 
should  remove  to  Home ;  or,  in  case  they  were  unwil¬ 
ling  to  leave  their  native  city,  that  one  conimou  coun¬ 
cil  should  be  Cttablisheil  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  tlie  two  sovereigns,  Fufi'etius  took 
aside  those  who  attended  him,  to  consult  with  them 
about  tliis  proposal ;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  Romo,  absolutely  refused  to 


leave  Alba.  Tire  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  waff  Roire. 
to  settle  which  city  should  have  the  superiority  ;  and, 

33  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus 
proposed  to  determine  it  by  single  combat  betwix'  him¬ 
self  and  FufFritius.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Alban 
general  thougiit  proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  at  last 
agreed,  that  three  champions  should  be  chosen  out  of 
each  camp  to  decide  the  difference.  This  produced  the 
famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  by 
which  the  sovereignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome. 

See  Hor-vtii. 

Tullus  now  resolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before 
the  senate ;  but  they,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  refused 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veieiites.  Fuffetius,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle,  he  acquainted  the  principal 
officers  with  his  design,  which  was  to  stand  neuter  till 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  side,  and  then  to  join 
with  the  conqueror.  This  design  being  approved, 

Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,retired  with  his  forces 
to  a  neighbouring  emitience.  Tullus  perceived  his 
treachery ;  but  dissembling  his  uneasiness,  told  his  men 
th.at  Fulietius  had  possessed  himself  of  that  hill  by  his 
order,  and  that  he  wa.s  from  thence  to  rush  down  upon 
the  enemy.  The  Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had  expected  tliat  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,  were 
di'iimyed,  and  the  Homans  obtained  the  victory\  Af(er 
the  battle,  ’I'ulhis  returned  jrrivatcly  to  Rmne  in  the 
iiiglit  ;  and  liaving  coiis  iUed  wi.h  the  senate  about  the 
tre.'  cliery  i>f  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break 
of  day.  He  then  detached  Horatius,  who  liad  con¬ 
quered  the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chosen  bo.Iy  of  horse 
and  foot,  to  demolish  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at 
Rome.  In  tlie  me.an  lime,  he  commande;!  both  the 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  un  irmed,  but 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Rom  ins  to  bring  their  swords 
concealed  under  their  garments.  When  they  were  as¬ 
sembled,  he  laid  oj^u  the  treachery  of  Fufl'ellu?,  and  33 
ordered  lii  .1  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  lior;es.  His  ac-  Alba  de- 
complices  were  all  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the  inhabi-  niolisluil. 
tants  of  Alba  carried  to  Home,  where  they  were  ad- 
mitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  some  of  them  trunsnorud 
even  admitted  to  the  senate. 

Tullus  now  turned  Iiis  arms  against  Fidcnae,  which 
he  again  reduced  under  the  Homan  yoke :  and  took 
Medulia,  a  strong  city  of  the  Latins;  after  which  he 
waged  a  successful  war  with  the  Sabines,  whose  union 
with  the  Homans  .‘•eems  to  have  ceased  with  the  time  of 
Nuina.  'J  liis  was  tlie  l  ist  of  his  martial  exploits  ;  after 
which  we  bear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  Ijccame 
extremely  superstitious  in  his  advanced  years,  giving 
ear  to  many  foolish  stories,  as  that  it  rainccl  stones,  that 
miraculous  voices  were  heard  from  heaven,  &c.  and 
for  this  he  appointed  nine  days  expiatory  s-icriflces  ; 
whence  it  became  a  custom  to  appoint  nine  days  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men  were 
alarmed  with  prodigies.  As  to  the  manner  of  his  death  33 
authors  are  not  agreed.  Some  tell  us  that  he  was  kill-  Peach  of 
ed  by  lightning,  together  with  his  wife,  children,  and 
his  whole  family  ;  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  lie 
was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  children  by  Ancus  Ancus  ^ 

Martius  who  succeeded  him.  He  died  after  a  rei'm  of  Martias. 
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aii  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  increased,  but  tlie  do¬ 
minions  much  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Kotnuhis. 

After  a  short  interregnan->,  Anrus  Mart’us,  the 
grandson  of  Ninna  by  his  daughter  Pompilia  and  Mar¬ 
cus  hisrela'ion,  was  unanimous'y  ch.osen  by  the  jjeople 
and  senate^  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  witlia'tempting  to  restore  the  ceremonies 
of  Numa,  which  had  been  neglected  under  Tullus  Hi.- 
stilius.  He  endeavoured  also  to  draw  the  attention  of 
his  neop'e  to  husbandry  and  the  peaceful  arts;  advising 
them  to  lay  aside  all  sorts  of  violence,  and  to  return  to 
their  former  employments.  This  gained  him  tlie  af¬ 
fections  of  his  subjects,  but  brought  upon  him  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Latins  jrre- 
tending  that  their  treaty  with  Rome  was  expired,  made 
inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  Aiicus,  after  using 
the  ceremonies  directed  by  Numa,  tookthefieldwith  an 
armv  consisting  entirely  of  new-levied  troops,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tilleiia,  and  Ficana, 
transplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome.  A  new  colony 
of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium  ;  but  Ancus  retrmk  the 
place  next  year,  and  entirely  demolished  it.  He  then 
laid  siege  to  Medulia;  which,  though  it  had  been  ruin¬ 
ed  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  was  now  stronger  than  ever.  It 
submitted  after  a  siege  of  four  years,  when  Ancus 
found  himself  obliged  to  undertake  a  second  expedition 
against  Fican.a,  which  he  had  before  reduceei,  as  we 
Irave  already  relateil ;  and  it  was  net  without  the  ut¬ 
most  difficulty  that  he  reduced  it  a  second  time.  After 
this  he  defeated  the  Latins  in  a  pitclred  battle  ;  van¬ 
quished  the  Fidenates,  Veientes,  and  Sabine.s ;  atrd  ha¬ 
ving  taken  in  the  hill  Janicuhim  to  Ire  included  within 
the  walls,  and  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  lie  died  m  the 
2  ith  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus  Martius  left  two  sons  behind  him,  one  an 
infant,  and  the  other  about  15  years  of  age.  Roth 
of  these  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  .sort  ot 
a  rich  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  had  fled  from  that  c  ty 
to  secirre  his  wealth  from  Cypselus  tyi’nnt  ot  tire  place. 
He  settled  iir  Tarquinii,  otre  of  the  princijral  cities  in 
Hetruria  ;  but  finding  that  he  conkl  not  there  attain 
to  any  of  the  principal  posts  in  th.e  city  on  account  ot 
his  foreign  extraction,  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  gradually  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
senator.  The  death  cf  Ancus  Martius  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  assuming  the  regal  dignity,  and  setting 
aside  his  pupils  ;  and  in  the  beginning  ot  his  reign  he 
took  care  to  strengthen  his  party  in  the  senate  by  add¬ 
ing  another  hundred  to  that  body.  These  were  called 
senalores  vihwrum  genlium,  because  they  were  chosen 
out  of  the  plebeians  ;  however,  they  liad  the  same  au¬ 
thority  in  the  senate  as  the  otlitrs,  and  their  children 
were  called  jutiriciant. 

Tarquin  was  not  inferior  to  any'  of  his  predecessors 
either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 
As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
hostilities  witli  the  Latins  ;  from  ^vhom  he  took  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Apiolae,  CTustuminmn,  Nomentuni,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabiUnts  of  Apiolm  were  sold  for  slaves  ; 
but  those  of  Crustuminum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
submitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  great 

clemency.  The  inhabitants  of  Collatia  were  clisaiincd 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  the  sove¬ 
reignty  cf  it,  in  tlie  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egcrius 


the  son  c^f  .\run\',  Tarquiu’s  brother ;  from  .vhcncvj  1k- 
took  tlie  name  of  Col/atliiiis,  nliich  he  Iraiinnif.ed  t  > 
his  posterity.  Corniculuiv,  aixllitr  chy  of  Latium,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  reduced  to  aslies.  This  progress 
having  g^•e^l’Iy  alf.riiied  the  Latins,  several  ofthem  join¬ 
ed  their  fjices  in  order  to  epno-e  such  a  formidable 
enemy  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Ih- 
cler.u',  tliey  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  witli 
Rome  ;  upon  wbicJi  tlie  I.atins  havim;  hel  l  a  na  i  nal 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  witli  the  Hetruriaiis, 
and  again  took  tiie  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 
But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  tlie  confedera«e  aiinies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  oblige  1  the  I^atin  cities 
to  submit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  tn  Rome;  and 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
niaximus  with  tlie  spoils  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy'. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  scarcely'  ended,  when 
another  Commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  w.as  acci. tint¬ 
ed  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at  l!).n 
time  divided  into  12  tribes  or  lucumonies.  These  ap¬ 
pointed  a  national  assembly,  in  whicli  was  decreed  tli.  t 
the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  should  be  employed  agahi'  t 
Tarquin;  and  ifany'  cby  presumed  only '.o  staiidiai.tvr, 
it  should  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  die  national  al  lancc. 
Thus  a  great  army  was  raised,  with  whicli  they  rav  'ged 
the  Roman  territory,  and  took  Ficlenm  by  tlie  treaclicry 
of  some  of  its  inhabitants.  Tarciuin,  rot  being  in  a 
condi’ion  to  oppose  them  at  fir.st,  was  obliged  to  Mibniit 
to  tlie  loss  occasioned  by  their  ravages  for  a  w  hole  year; 
alter  whicli  he  t<  ok  the  field  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise.  Tlie  Roman  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies,  one  under  the  king  himself, tbe  other  cominancl- 
ed  by'  Ins  nephew  Collatinus.  The  latter,  Iiaving 
divjded  liisforcc's  in  order  to  plnncUr  the  ccimlry,  w a- 
ded’eated;  but  Tarquin,  in  two  ens-igcrncnts  v  neptished 
tbe  army  whicli  opposed  liini.  I  le  tlicti  marched  ;  gainst 
Fidentr,  where  he  gained  a  iliirtl  battle  ;  after  whicli  he 
took  the  city.  Such  of  the  citizens  .as  were  niq  eiied 
to  have  been  concerned  in  bctr.ay'ing  it  to  the  eimriy' 
were  w  hipjied  to  death  ;  the  ■  cst  were  sent  into  bani'h 
meiit,  and  their  lands  divided  by  lot  anioiiif  the  Roina.ii 
soldiers.  Tarquin  nowli.x'-tencd  to  opp'  se  the new  .-iniiy 
of  the  Hetruriaiis  I  cforc  their  forces  could  he  proper' y 
collected;  and  having  come  np  with  them  at  Lrciuin, 
a  place  about  10  miles  from  Rome,  defeati-d  them  vv.t.i 
great  slaughter,  for  which  victory  he  was  decreed  a 
triumph  by  the  senate  ;  while  the  enemy,  disheartened 
by  so  m.any  misfortunes  were  glad  to  ‘•tie  for  pc'.acc  , 
which  Tarquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  sole  eoiu.i- 
tion  of  their  owning  Iiis  'Upcrioiny  over  thenr.  In 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetriiri.-.i  s  sent  him  all  the 
ensigns  cf  royalty  which  were  in  use  among  them,  v  /. 
a  crown  of  gold,  a  throne  ot  i\ory,  a  .'Ceptre  with 
an  e.igle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embioidered  with 
gold,  and  rclornecl  with  figures  of  palm  branohe-,  to- 
getlier  with  a  purp'e  robe  eiiritdu-d  w  ith  fiowi  rs  oi 
several  colours.  Tanpiin,  liow ever,  would  not  wear 
these  magnificent  ornauienls  till  ‘ucli  lime  ui  tlie  cn.ntc 
and  people  h.ad  eons.nud  to  it  by  i.n  cviires,  h- 
He  tlicn  applied  the  reg.di  i  to  the  dec.irnlmn  of 
triumph,  and  never  .alterw  ards  laid  the  m  aside, 
this  triumjih  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  dr.nwn  by 
fni.r  horses,  clothed  in  a  purple  lohr.  and  a  innie  .-m- 
itji  "old,  a  crown  on  hi  head,  aiida  ceptre 
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Home,  in  his  hantl,  attended  by  1 2  iictors  %vith  their  axes  and 
fasces. 

Tai  quin,  having  now  obtained  some  respite  from  M'ar, 
.  applied  bimself  to  the  beautifying  and  ornamenting 
the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn  stone, 
and  erected  those  famous  common  sewers  which  have 
deservedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
w'orld.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills  within 
its  compass,  viz.  thePalatinus,  Tarpeius,  Quirinalis,  and 
Ccelius.  In  the  valleys  between  these  hills,  the  raili¬ 
ng  water  and  springs  uniting,  formed  great  pools  which 
Builds  die  under  water  the  streets  and  public  places.  The 
tommon  mud  likewise  made  the  way  impassable,  infected  the 
sewers,  and  air,  and  rendered  the  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin  under- 
took  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuisance,  by  conveying 
^  “‘y*  off  these  waters  by  subterraneous  channels  into  the  Ti¬ 
ber.  In  doing  this,  it  w  as  necessary  to  cut  through  hills 
and  rocks  achannel  large  enough  fora  navigable  stream, 
and  covered  w  ith  arches  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  houses,  which  werefrequently  built  upon  them, 
and  stood  as  firm  as  on  the  most  solid  foundations.  All 
these  arches  were  made  of  hard  stone,  and  neither  trou¬ 
ble  nor  expence  were  spared  to  make  the  work  durable. 
1  heir  height  and  breadth  were  so  consiiler.dde,  that  a 
cart  loaded  w  ith  hay  could  easily  pass  through  them  un¬ 
der  ground.  The  expence  of  constructing  these  sewers 
v/as  never  so  thoroughly  understood  as  when  it  became 
necessary  to  repair  them  :  for  then  the  censors  gave  no 
less  than  1000  talents  to  the  person  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

Resides  these  great  works  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo¬ 
rum,  surrounding  it  with  galleries  in  which  were  shops 
for  tradesmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  halls  for  the  administr.  tion  of  pu¬ 
blic  justice.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  on  pretence  tliat  they  had  assisted  the  Hetru- 
rians.  Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
on  the  confines  of  Sabinia,  without  any 
considerable  advantage  on  either  side  ;  neither  was  any 
thing  of  consequence  done  during  the  wliolc  campaign. 
Tarquin  then  considering  with  himself  that  tl;e  Re¬ 
man  forces  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry,  resolved  to 
add  some  new  bodies  of  knights  to  those  a'rcady  in¬ 
stituted  by  Romulus.  But  this  project  met  with  great 
opposition  from  the  sujterstitious  augurs,  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  division  of  horse  into  three  bodies  had  been  de¬ 
termined  by  auguries ;  and  Actius  Naevius,  the  cliitf  of 
20  the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  opposed  the  king’s 
Advem^e  will.  On  this  Tarquin,  desirous  to  expose  the  deceit 
of  Navius  of  these  people,  summoned  Na  vius  before  an  assembly 
Uie  augur.  jjjg  people,  and  desired  him  to  show  a  specimen  of 
his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thought  tf  at 
that  time  could  be  done  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  consulting  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  very  pos¬ 
sible.  On  which  Tarquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  possible  to  cut  a  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  same  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  Ids  robe.  This  set  the  people  a-laugliing ;  hut 
iCavius  gravely  desiring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was*  sur- 
jirised  to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  razor;  and 
that  w  ith  so  much  ease  as  to  draw  blood  from  his  liaud. 

'i  he  people  testified  their  surjuise  by  loud  acclamations, 
and  iarquiti  himselt  continued  to  have  a  great  venera¬ 
tion  for  augurs  ever  after.  A  statue  of  bra^s  was  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  memory  ol  Isa/vius,  which  continiiul  till  the 
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time  of  Augustus;  the  razor  and  flint  were  buried  near 
it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witnesses  were  afterwards 
sworn  in  civil  causes. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caused 
Tarquin  to  abandon  his  design  of  increasing  the  number 
of  bod  es  of  horse,  and  content  himself  with  augnient- 
ing  the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  renewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country,  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliged  them  at  last  to 
submitto  him  andput  himin  possession  of  their  country. 
In  the  declineof  life  he  employed  himself  in  further  de¬ 
corating  the  city,  building  temples,  &c.  He  wus  assas¬ 
sinated  in  his  palace,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  by  the 
sons  of  Ancus  Martius,  whom  he  had  originally  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preserved  the  kingdom  to  her  son-in-law  Sei  vius  Tul¬ 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
stunned,  and  would  soon  recover;  upon  which  the  sons 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarilyinto  banishment.  Thesccond 
day  after  his  decease,  Servius  Tullius  heard  causes  irora 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  Iic¬ 
tors  ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  supply  the  king’s 
place  till  he  should  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  Iiini  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  sumnione  1  the  sons  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caused  tiiem  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  estates  to  becoufiscatecL 
After  he  had  tints  managed  matters  for  some  time  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affections  of  the  people, 
the  death  of  Tarquin  was  published  as  a  thing  that 
had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  Tullius  assumed  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  dispute  the  honour 
witli  him. 

The  new  king  sliowcd  himself  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  No  sooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin’s  death,  than  they  shook  off  the  yoke;  but 
Servius  quickly  i  educed  them  to  obedience,  depriv  ng 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  shared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citizens  wlio  had  none.  For  this  he  was  de¬ 
creed  a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  spiteof  the  opposition 
of  the  senate,  who  could  never  be  brought  to  ajtprove  of 
his  election  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was  soon  after 
legally  chosen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  po¬ 
pular  voice,  he  marchetl  a  second  time  against  the  re¬ 
volted  Hetrurians :  and  having  again  vanquished  them, 
was  decreed  another  triumph.  He  then  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  To  the 
hills  I’alatinus,  Tarpeias.Quirinalis,  Ccelius,  and  Aven- 
tinus,  lie  added  the  Esquilinus  and  Viininalis,  fixing 
his  own  palace  on  the  Esquilinus,  in  order  to  draw  in¬ 
habitants  thither.  He  likewise  adiled  a  fourth  tribe, 
■wliich  he  called  Tribus  Eiqitilina,  to  those  instituted 
Ijy  Romulus.  He  divided  also  the  whole  Roman  terri¬ 
tory  into  distinct  tribes,  commanding  that  there  .should 
he  at  least  one  place  of  refuge  in  eacli  tribe  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  strong  enough  to  secure  the 
effects  of  the  peasants  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm.  These 
strongholds  he  called  pagi,  that  is,  “  villages  ;"  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  sliould  have  their  pecu¬ 
liar  temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magistrates.  Each  of 
them  had  likewise  their  peculiar  festival,  called  paga~ 
nalia  ;  wh.en  every  person  was  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices  a  piece  of  money, 
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Rome.  the  men  of  one  kiml,  the  women  of  another,  anJ  the 
children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  an  txict  computa¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
each  trihe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Liic'us  Tarquiniiis 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  grown 
u[),  in  order  to  secure  their  fidelity,  he  mairisd  them  to 
his  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  these 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  miki  and  tractable  di.sposition, 
resembled  in  character  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as  the 
elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daughters,  who 
was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tarquin,  and 
the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  by  that  means  iie  matched 
them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  ho¬ 
ped  that  the  elder  Tullia’s  sweet  disposition  would  tem¬ 
per  Tarquin’s  impetuosity,  and  the  younger  Tullia’s  vi- 
vacitv  rouse  the  indolence  of  Ai  un.x. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  marriage, 
the  twelve  lucuraoniesof  Hetruria,  uniting  their  forces, 
attempted  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  were  in 
several  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  him  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  they  had 
submitted  to  his  predecessor.  For  this  success  Servius 
was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

43  The  king  being  thus  disengaged  from  a  troublesome 

Reforms  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  his  political  schemes ; 

the  state.  execution  that  masterpiece  of  policy  which 

Rome  made  use  of  ever  after,  and  which  established  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  with  respect  to  wars,  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  the  suffrages  of  the  comitia.  The  public  supplies 
had  hitherto  been  raised  upon  the  people  at  so  much 
ahead,  without  any  distinction  of  rich  and  poor;  whence 
it  likewise  followed,  that  when  levies  were  made  for 
the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to  take 
the  field  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe ;  and  as 
they  all  served  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  sort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  campaign.  Besides, 
as  the  most  indigent  of  the  people  saw  tuemselves  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  same  taxes  as  the  ric.o,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia ;  su  t.bat  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  magistrates,  tlie  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were  given  up  into 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  easily  corrapteJ,  and 
had  nothing  to  lose.  Servius  formed  a  project  to  reme¬ 
dy  these  evils,  and  put  it  in  execution,  by  enacting  a 
law,  enjoining  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  an 
account  in  writing  of  their  own  names  and  ages,  and  of 
those  of  their  fathers,  wives,  and  children.  By  the 
.same  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de¬ 
liver  in  upon  oatli  a  just  estimate  ol  their  ellects,  and 
to  add  to  it  the  places  of  their  abode,  whetlier  in  town 
or  country.  W  hoever  tlid  not  biing  in  an  account  of 
his  effects,  was  to  be  deprived  oi  liis  estate,  to  be  beat 
with  rods,  and  publicly  soi  l  Ibr  .a  slave.  Scr\ius,  from 
these  particular  accounts,  wltich  might  be  pretty  veil 
relied  01,  undertook  to  ease  tin  pjor  by  burilcning  the 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please  the  litter  by  in¬ 
creasing  tlieir  power. 

To  this  end  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  six 
MisdiTision  plashes,  iije  first  class  consisted  of  those  whose  estates 
pie  into*°  effects  amounted  to  the  value  ot  10,000  dracluua;, 

clasecs.  or  100,000  ases  of  brass  ;  the  fii  jt  way  of  computing  be* 


ing  used  by  tiie  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  La'ins. 
This  class  was  subdivided  into  80  centurie-,  or  co.n- 
pinies  of  foot.  I'o  these  Servius  jiineil  18  centuries 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  hoi^eb  ick  ;  and  ap- 
pdrited  this  considerable  body  of  li.irsemen  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  first  class,  because  the  estates  of  t!ie-.e 
knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  sum  necessary 
to  be  admitted  into  it.  However,  the  public  supplied 
them  with  horses ;  for  which  a  t  ix  was  laid  upon  wi¬ 
dows,  who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This 
first  class,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  consisted  of 
98  centuries.  The  second  class  comprehended  those 
whose  estates  were  valued  at  7500  drachmae,  or  75,000 
ases  of  brass.  It  was  subdivided  into  20  centuries,  all 
foot.  To  these  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen¬ 
ters,  smiths,  and  other  artificers.  In  the  third  class 
were  those  who  were  esteemed  worth  5000  drachmie, 
or  50,000  ases.  This  class  was  subdivided  into  20  cen¬ 
turies.  The  fourth  class  w'as  of  those  whose  effects 
were  rated  at  the  value  of  2500  drachmx,  or  25,000 
ases,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  t  >  which  were 
added  two  other  centuries  of  trumpets  and  blowers  of 
the  horn,  who  supplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar¬ 
tial  music.  The  fifth  class  included  those  only  whose 
whole  substance  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1250 
drachmx,  or  12,500  ases;  and  this  class  was  divided 
into  30  centurie,s.  The  sixth  class  comprehended  all 
those  who  were  not  worth  so  much  as  those  of  the  fifth 
class  ;  they  e.xceeded  in  number  any  other  class,  but  ne¬ 
vertheless  were  reckoned  but  as  one  century. 

The  king  drew  from  these  regulations  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  expected.  Levies  lor  the  army  were 
no  longer  raised  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  so 
much  a-head  as  formerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu¬ 
ries.  When,  for  instance,  an  army  of  20,000  men,  or 
a  large  supply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each 
century  furnished  its  quota  both  of  men  and  money : 
so  that  the  first  class,  which  contained  more  centuries, 
thougli  fewer  men,  than  all  the  others  together,  furnish¬ 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  service 
than  the  whole  lloinin  state  besides.  And  by  this 
meins  the  Roman  armies  con  istc  l  for  the  most  p.arl 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome ;  who,  as  they  lia.l  lands 
anil  effects  to  defend,  fought  with  more  resolution, 
while  their  riches  enabled  them  to  bear  the  cxpenca 
of  a  campaign.  A^  it  was  but  just  the  king  should 
make  the  first  class  amends  for  the  weignt  laid  on  it, 
he  give  it  almost  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs  ; 
changing  the  comitia  by  curix,  in  whicii  eveiy  man 
gave  Iiis  vote,  into  comitia  by  centuries  in  which  the 
majority  was  not  reckoned  hy  single  pcr-oii.s,  but  by 
centuries,  how  few  soever  there  might  be  in  .a  century. 
Hence  the  first  class,  whicii  contained  more  eenturies 
than  the  other  five  taken  t  tc.  thcr,  ha  1  rvc.y  thing  at 
its  disposal.  'I'lie  votes  of  this  class  were  first  taken  ; 
and  if  the  98  cciiturici  liappened  to  agne.  or  only  !I7 
of  them,  the  alfair  was  deirr.iiine  l  ;  btcau-e  the  e  made 
the  majority  of  tlic  193  centnrir.  wliali  Ciiiip  ed  llie 
six  classc'.  If  they  disagreed  ih  11  tlie  second, die  third, 
and  the  other  da-  s  in  ilu  i.  oriler,  were  called  to  vote, 
though  there  was  very  sd.lo.n  any  oeeanou  to  go  m 
low  a.  the  fourth  cln>s  for  «  iii  ijo.ity  of  m  e  :  o  ib  t 
by  this  goo  J  order  .Servius  brouglil  l  .e  art  ... .  ot  the 
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coiiiidci'able  citiseiis,  wiio  understood  tne  public  interest 
mucli  better  than  the  blind  nniltitudej  liable  to  be  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  eas;]}'  corrupted. 

And  now  the  people  being’  thus  divided  into  several 
orders,  according  to  the  census  or  valuation  of  their 
estates,  Servius  resolved  to  solemnize  th^s  prudent  regu¬ 
lation  by  some  public  act  of  religion,  that  it  might  be 
the  more  respected  and  the  more  lasting.  Accordingly, 
all  the  citizens  were  commanded  to  appear,  on  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  theCampus  Martins,  which  was  a  large  plain, 
lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  fonnerly  conse¬ 
crated  by  Romulus  to  thegod  Mars.  Here  the  centuries 
being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  solemn  lustration  or  expia¬ 
tory  sacrifice  was  performed  in  tlie  name  of  all  the  people. 
The  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull, 
whence  it  took  the  name  of  stwvctauriiia.  The  whole 
ceremony  was  called  Inulrum,  a  luendu  ;  that  is,  from 
paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or  perhaps  from  the  goddess 
Lua,  who  presided  over  expiations,  andtowhom  Servius 
had  dedicated  a  temple.  This  wise  king  considering, 
that  in  the  space  office  years  there  might  be  such  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  fortunes  of  prirate  persons  as  to  entitle  some 
to  be  raised  to  a  higher  class,  and  reduce  others  to  a 
lower,  enjoined  that  the  census  should  be  renewed  every 
fi^■e  years.  As  the  census  was  usually  closed  bv  the  lus¬ 
trum,  the  Romans  henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by 
1  ustrums,  each  1  ustrum  containing  the  space  of  five  years. 
However,  tlie  lustrums  were  not  alwavs  regularly  ob- 
.'Crved,  but  often  put  off,  though  tlie  census  had  been 
made  in  the  fifth  year.  Some  ivTiters  are  of  opinion, 
that  Servius  at  this  time  coined  the  first  money  that  had 
ever  appeared  at  Rome;  and  add,  that  thecircumstanccs 
of  the  lustrum  probably' led  him  to  stamp  the  figures  of 
the  animals  there  slain  on  pieces  of  brass  of  a  certain 
weight. 

1  he  goveiTiment  of  the  city  being  thus  established  in 
.so  regular  a  manner,  .Servius,  touched  with  compassion 
for  those  wliom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  war 
bad  reduced  to  slavery,  thought  that  such  of  them  as 
had  by  long  and  faithful  services  deserved  and  obtained 
their  freedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being  made 
Kom.an  citizens,  than  untraetable  vagabonds  from  fii- 
reign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  distinction. 
He  therefore  gave  the  freedinen  their  choice,  either  to 
return  totlieir  own  country',  or  continue  at  Rome.  Tliose 
who  chose  to  continue  there,  he  divided  into  four  tribes, 
and  settled  them  witliin  the  city;  and  though  they  were 
dist'Uguishetl  from  the  jilebeians  by'  their  old  name  of /?- 
hoi:,  (IT  frei’dtnefi,  yet  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of 
free  citizens.  The  senate  took  offence  at  the  regard 
which  tlie  king  showed  to  such  mean  people,  who  liad 
but  1  tely  sliaken  off  their  fetters ;  l)ut  Servius,  by  a 
most  humane  and  jud'eious  discourse,  entirely  ajipeased 
the  fathers,  who  passed  his  institution  into  a  law,  which 
suhsi.sted  ever  after. 

d'he  wise  king,  having  thus  estahlislicd  order  among 
tlie  jieople,  umlertook  at  last  to  reform  tlie  royal  power 
itself ;  his  equity',  which  was  the  main  spring  oKollhisro- 
solutions,  leading  him  to  act  contrary'to  his  own  interest, 
aiul  to  sacrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority  to  the 
public  gocnl.  His  prcdeccssorshadreservedtothcmsclve.s 
tlie  cognizance  of  all  causes  both  public  and  private;  but 
Serviu.s,  finding  the  duties  of  his  office  too  much  for  one 
man  to  discharge  well,  committed  the  Cognizance  of  or^^ 
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diniu-v suits  to  tlie  senate,  and  reserved  th..t  or.1v  of  state- 
crimes  to  himself.  s—— 

All  tilings  behig  now  regnlatc-d  r.t  home,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  tl. oughts  abroad, 
and  formed  a  scheme  for  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La-  ji.j'  ;saUn 
tins  to  the  Romans,  by  such  social  ties  as  .shoulii  be  ar.<l  l.st'n 
strengthened  by  religion.  He  summoned  the  l.atin  and  »  o';c  l\v- 
Sabine  cities  to  send  their  deputies  to  Jlome,  to  eonsiilt 
about  an  affair  of  great  importance.  W  hen  tliey  were 
come,  he  proposed  to  them  the  huildlrg  of  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Diana,  where  the  I-.^itins  ami  Sabines  should 
meet  once  a-yeim,  and  join'v.'ith  the  Remans  in  ofi'ciirg 
sacrifices  to  that  goddess:  that  this  festival  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  council,  in  which  all  disputes  between  the 
cities  should  be  amicablv  determined  ;  that  there  proper 
measures  should  be  taken  to  pursue  their  common  inter¬ 
est;  and.  lastly,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people  thi¬ 
ther,  a  fair  should  be  kept,  at  which  every'  one  might 
furnish  himself  witJi  what  he  wanted.  Tlie  king’s  de- 
s'gn  met  with  no  opposition:  the  deputies  only  added  to 
it,  that  the  temple  should  be  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
the  united  nations  ;  and  that  all  the  cities  should  contri¬ 
bute  towards  the  expcnce  of  building  it.  It  being  left 
to  the  king  to  choose  a  proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched 
upon  the  .Aventine  hill,  wJicre  the  temple  was  built, 
and  as.seniblies  annu  lly  held  in  it.  The  laws  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  these  general  meetings,  were  en¬ 
graved  on  a  pillar  of  brass,  and  were  to  be  seen  in 
Augustus’s  time,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek 
characters. 
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Rut  now  .Servius  was  gi-own  old;  and  the  ambition  of  tV;clcc(l 


Tarquin  his  son-in-law  revived  in  proportion  as  the  king  tng>*ps  i  F 
advanced  in  vears.  flis  wife  used  her  utmost  endcavour.s 


to  check  the  rashness  and  furv  of  her  hushaml,  and  to 
invert  him  from  all  criminal  enterprises;  v  bile  her 


younger  sister  was  ever  instigating  Ariinx,  who  j.laccd 
all  his  hapjiine.ss  in  a  jirivate  life,  to  the  nio.st  villanous 
attempts.  She  was  contimially  Ir.menting  her  fate  in 
being  tied  to  such  an  indolent  husband,  and  wishing  sl.e 
had  eitlier  continued  unmarried,  or  were  become  a  wi¬ 
dow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners,  formed,  by  de¬ 
grees,  a  great  intimacy'  1  etween  her  and  'I'arquin.  At 
length  she  proposed  nothing  lossto  Iiim  than  the  murder¬ 
ing  of  her  father,  sister,  and  Jiusband,  that  they  two 
might  meet  and  ascend  the  throne  together.  .Soon  after, 
tliey  paved  their  way'  to  an  incestuous  marriage,  he  bv 
)ioisoning  his  wife,  and  she  her  hui'hand  ;  and  tJicn  had 
the  assurance  to  ask  the  king’s  and  queen’s  consent  to 
their  marriage.  Servius  and  Tarqiiinia,  though  thev 
did  not  give  it,  were  silent,  through  too  much  indul¬ 
gence  to  a  d.aughter  in  whom  now  was  their  only  liope 
of  posterity.  Rut  these  criminal  nuptials  were  onlv  the 
first  stej)  towards  a  yet  greater  iniquity.  The  wickwl 
ambition  of  the  new  married  couple  first  showed  itself 
against  the  king :  for  they  publicly  declared,  th.at  the 
crown  belonged  to  them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  usurper, 
who,  being  appointed  tutor  to  Tarquin’s  grandchildren, 
had  deprived  his  pupils  of  their  inheritance ;  that  it  wa.s 
high  time  for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  l.ttle  able  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  public  affair.s,  to  give  place  to  a  prince 
who  was  of  a  mature  age,  &c. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  easily  gained  over  to  Tarquin’s  party ;  and,  by  the 

help 
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Rcaie.  hi'lp  f-f  money,  many  of  tlic  poorer  citizens  were  also 
hrou.iriU  over  to  his  interest.  The  kin^r,  beinjv  informed 
ot  their  trcasoiiablepractiecs, endeavoured  todissuadehis 
(knghter  and  son-in-law  from  such  proceedings,  which 
migh-t  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  wait  for 
the  kingdom  till  his  death.  15ut  they, despising  his  coun¬ 
sels  and  paternal  admonitions,  resolved  to  laytiieir  claim 
before  the  senate;  whichServiuswas  obliged  tosummon: 
so  that  the  affa  r  came  to  a  formal  process,  Tarquin 
reproached  his  father-in-latv  witli  having  ascended  the 
throne  without  a  previous  interregnum  ;  and  with  hav¬ 
ing  bought  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  despised  the 
sulfrages  of  the  senate.  He  then  urged  his  own  right 
of  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  injustice  of  Servius, 
-who,  being  only  his  guardian,  had  kept  possession  of  it, 
when  he  himself  was  of  an  age  to  govern.  Serv^ius  an¬ 
swered,  that  he  had  been  lawfully  elected  by  the  people; 
and  that,  if  there  could  be  a  hereditary  right  to  the 
kingdom,  the  sons  of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one 
than  the  gi-andsons  of  the  late  king,  rvho  must  himself 
have  been  an  usurper.  He  then  refei-rcd  the  whole  to 
an  assembly  of  the  people  ;  which  being  immediately 
proclainred  all  over  the  city,  the  forum  was  soon  filled  ; 
and  Servius  harangued  the  multitude  in  such  a  manner 
as  gained  all  their  affections.  They  all  cried  out  with 
one  voice.  Let  Servius  reiun ;  let  him  continue  to  make 
the  Romans  happy.  Amidst  their  confused  clamours, 
these  words  were  likewise  heard  :  Let  Tarquin  perish  ; 
let  him  die  ;  let  ns  kill  him.  This  language  frightened 
him  so,  that  he  retired  to  his  house  in  great  haste  ; 
while  the  king  was  conducted  back  to  his  palace  Avjth 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  coolqd  Tarquin’s  ar¬ 
dent  desire  of  reigning  ;  but  his  ambition  made  him  act 
a  new  part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
father-in-law  by  caresses,  submissions,  and  protestations 
of  a  sincere  regard  and  affection  for  him  ;  insomuch 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  sincerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  re-established  in  the  I'oyal  family.  But  it  was  not 
loJig  ere  Tarqu'n,  roused  by  the  continual  reproaches 
ot  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
senators  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  sooner  gained  a  consider¬ 
able  p'Jrty,  than  he  clotlied  himself  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  causing  the  fasces  to  be  carried  before  him  by  some 
of  his  domestics,  crossed  the  Roman  forum,  entered  t!ie 
temple  where  the  senate  used  to  meet,  and  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  throne.  Such  of  the  senators  as  were  in 
the  faction  he  found  already  in  their  places  (for  he  had 
given  them  private  notice  to  be  there  ejirly)  ;  and  the 
rcit,  being  summoned  to  assemble  in  Tarquin’s  name, 
made  whait  hc.ste  they  could  to  the  appointed  ])lace, 
thinking  that  Servius  was  dead,  since  Tarquin  as.sinned 
the  title  and  functions  of  king.  Wheh  they  were  all 
assembled,  Tarquin  made  a  long  speech,  reviling  his 
father-in-law,  and  repeating  the  invectives  against  him, 
which  he  had  so  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  slave,  an 
usurper,  a  favourer  of  tlie  ])opulaee,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  senate  and  patricians.  Wiien  he  was  yet  sj)eakij)g, 
.Servius  arrived  ;  and,  raslily  giving  way  to  the  mot'ons 
(xf  his  courage,  without  conshlering  his  strength,  drew 
near  the  throne-,  to  ))ull  Tarejuin  down  from  it.  Tliis 
raised  a  great  noise  in  the  assembly,  which  drew  the 
ficople  into  the  temple ;  but  nolxaly  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals.  Tarquin,  therefore,  being  more  strong 


and  \igorous  seized  the  old  m.an  by.  the  wai.<.t,  and 
hurrying  him  through  the  temiilc, threw  him  down  from  ^ ,  — ' 
the  top  of  the  steps  into  the  forum.  The.king,  who 
was  grievously  wounded,  raised  liimself  up*w  itii’soinr 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  liad  abandoned  In'm  ;  only 
two  or  three  ot  the  people,  touched  w  ith  compassion, 
lent  him  their  airns  to  conduct  him  to  liis  palace. 

As  they  were  leading  him  on  slowlv,  tlie  cruel 
Tullia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  she  had  liastc  n- 
ed  in  her  chariot  on  the  first  report  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate.  She  found  her  husband  on  tlie  top  of 
the  steps  of  tlie  temple ;  and,  transported  with  joy,  was 
the  first  who  saluted  him  king.  The  example  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  senators  of  Tarquin’s  party. 

Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatural  daughter ;  she 
took  aside  her  husband,  and  suggested  to  him,  that  lie 
would  never  be  safe  so  long  as  the  usurper  of  his  crown 

was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  instantly  dispatched  some  _ 

(if  his  domestics  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate  king’s  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par-  murdered, 
ricide  were  no  sooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 

The  way  to  her  house  was  thi'ough  a  narrow  street, 
called  vicus  cyprius,  or  the  good  street.  There  the  assa.s- 
sins  had  left  the  king’s  body,  which  was  still  jianting. 

At  this  sight,  tlie  charioteer,  struck  with  horror,  check¬ 
ed  his  horses,  and  made  a  stop :  but  Tullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  father  is  said  to  liavc 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  the  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  the  street  was  called 
ev  er  after  vicus  sceleratus.  -j 

The  new  king  proved  .i  most  de.spotic  and  cruel  ty-  Tarqui.n  II. 
rant ;  receiving-,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Iiis  reign,  tiic  » 
surname  of  proud,  on  account  of  liis  capricious  humour 
and  haughty  behaviour.  All  controversies  whatever 
were  decided  by  himself  and  his  friends;  and  lie  ba¬ 
nished,  fiiieil,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  jile-asod. 

The  census  and  lustrum,  tlic  division  of  citizens  into 
classes  and  centuries,  were  abolished  ;  and  all  kinds  ot 
assemblies,  even  those  for  amusement  and  recreiition, 
were  jirohibited,  both  in  town  .and  countrv.  Nay,  to 
such  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  insolence  and  tv  - 
ranny,  that  the  most  virtuous  of  the  senators  went  into 
voluntary  banishment;  while  many  of  tho.'C  w  ho  remain¬ 
ed  were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  that  the  king 
might  cnjny  their  estate.?. 

'Tarquin  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  the  extreme  dan¬ 
ger  in  which  he  stood  by  losing  the  affections  of  his 
people  in  such  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  soldiers,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  person  ;  and  gave  liis  daughier  to 
Octavius  Mamilius,  one  of  the  most  considerable  inert 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  .strengthen  his  iii'erert 
1)V  this  foreiiin  alliance,  in  case  of  a  revolt  ;iini'ng  hii- 
subjects.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  fi  .end* 
to  bis  father-in-law,  but  he  h.  d  like  to  h.i\c  lost  them 
again  by  his  hau"lity  hthavioiir.  lie  had  de-  rcrl  the 
Latiiis  to  call  a  national  eoimfil  at  I'ercntiniim,  where 
he  wotild  meet  them  on  a  dav  ap|)oin’eil  by 
The  Latins  accordingly  met  ;  hut  alter  waiting  fer  -e- 
vcral  hours,  Tar(|uiii  did  not  apjiear  On  thi»,  one 
I'lirnus  Herdotiiii',  an  entcrpiismg  and  cloqurnt  m.in, 
who  hated  'rarqtiin,  and  w.as  jealou-,  of  .^l.■^lnlIm<^.  m.iL  - 
a  speech,  in  whicli  he  inveigh,  d  .agani't  the  In  urh; . 
behaviour  of  T.irqn.iii,  set  forth  the  ontempt  wfii.li  he 
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had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  desiring 
tlie  council  to  break  up  and  return  hoine  without  ta¬ 
king  any  further  notice  of  him.  Mamilius,  however, 
previdled  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following;  when 
Tarquin  m.ade  his  appearance,  and  told  the  assembly 
that  his  design  in  calling  them  together  was  to  claim 
his  right  of  comtnanding  the  I.,atin  ai'mies,  which  he 
said  was  derived  from  his  grandfather,  but  which  he 
desired  to  be  confii-med  to  him  by  them.  These  words 
v.  ere  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  rising 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquin’s  tyranny'  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which  he  said,  the  Latins 
would  soon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they'  complied 
with  Ttu-quin’s  demand.  To  this  speech  the  king 
made  no  reply'  at  that  time,  but  promised  to  answer  him 
next  day'.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domestics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
lu'ge  quantity  of  arms :  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdonius’s  oj)])osition  proceeded  only  from  I'ar- 
quin’s  having  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  hiving  laid  a  plot  to  cut  oft’ all  the  depu¬ 
ties  there  present,  and  to  usuiqi  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
L.atin  cities ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  a]’pealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  Tiie  ac¬ 
cused,  conscious  of  bis  innocence,  desired  that  his  bag¬ 
gage  might  be  searclied;  which  being  accordijigly’  done, 
and  the  imms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  Avitbout  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
bason  at  the  head  of  the  spring  of  F’erentinum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  stones  laid  ujion  the 
hurdle,  he  was  pressed  down  into  the  water  and  drown¬ 
ed. 

In  consequence  of  this  monstrous  treachery',  Tarquin 
Mas  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
declare<l  general  of  the  Latin  annies  ;  soon  after  M  hk'b, 
tlie  Hernici  anil  two  tribes  of  the  Volsci  entered  into 
an  alliance  M-itli  him  on  the  same  terms.  In  order  to 
keej)  these  confederates  together,  T:irt|iiin,  with  their 
consent,  erected  a  temple  to  Jujjiter  Latialis  on  a  hill 
near  the  ruins  of  Alba,  Mliere  he  a])pointcd  certain 
fea.sts  called  I'eriw  Lutitia;  to  be  held  on  the  27th  of 
.•\pril,  M’here  the  several  nations  Mere  to  sacrifice  toge- 
tlier,  and  on  no  accoAint  to  commit  any  hostilities  against 
each  other  during  their  continuance.  1  he  king  then 
proceeded  to  make  Mar  on  the  rest  of  the  \'olsci  M  ho 
h.ad  refused  to  enter  into  an  alliance  M'ith  liim.  Some 
dej)redations  MhicU  they'  had  committed  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Latins  served  for  a  ])retcnce  to  begin  the 
war  ;  but  as  Tarquin  ha<l  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  army  Mas  composed  only  of  a  small  body  of  them 
M'ho  M'ere  incorjAorated  among  the  Latin  auxiliaries. 
HoM'cvcr,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci¬ 
ties  by  stonn,  and  gave  the  booty'  to  his  soldiers.  I  le 
next  turned  his  anus  against  the  Sabines,  m  horn  he  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  in  tMO  engagements,  and  made  the 
whole  nation  tributary ;  for  m  hich  exploits  he  decreed 
himself  tMo  triumphs,  and  on  his  retum  to  Rome  he 
emj.doyed  the  populace  in  finishing  the  scMers  and 
circus  M-liich  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  'I'a!- 
quin  I. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  persecutions  of  Tarquin  a- 
gainst  his  omu  subjects  daily  drove  some  of  the  most 
considerable  into  banishment.  A  great  number  of  pjo. 
tricians  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  a  citv  of  Latium  about  1 .3 
milc.s  from  Rome ;  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 
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compassion  for  their  m.isfori lines,  not  only  receii  cd  them 
with  kindness,  but  began  a  M  ai-  ivith  Tarquin  on  their 
account.  The  Gabini  seem  to  have  been  tlie  most  for¬ 
midable  enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitheito  met 
with ;  since  Tarquin  was  obligetl  to  raise  a  prodigious 
buhvark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  side  of  Gabii.  '1  he 
Avar  lasted  seA-en  years;  during  Avhich  time,  by'  the  mu¬ 
tual  devastations  committed  by  the  tAvo  armies,  a  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  took  place  in  Rome,  d  he  people 
soon  greAv  clamorous ;  and  J'arquin  being  unable  either 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
folloAving  dishonourable  and  treacherous  expeiiient.  His 
son  Sextus  Tarquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  Avith  his  father,  and  openly  inveighed  against  him 
as  a  tyrant ;  on  Avhich  he  Avas  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly'  beaten  in  the  forum.  This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  persons  sent  thither  on  purpose,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  became  A-ery  desirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them  ;  and  accordingly  he  soon  Avent  thither,  having 
previously  obtained  a  solemn  promise  from  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.  Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
ahvays  came  back  laden  with  spoil,  his  father  sending 
against  him  only'  such  Aveak  parties  as  must  infallibly  be 
Avorsted.  By  tliis  means  he  soon  came  to  have  such  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  M  as 
chosen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  master 
at  Gabii  as  Tanpiin  was  at  Rome.  Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  sufficiently  establiohcd,  he  dispatched 
a  slave  to  his  father  for  instructions  ;  but  the  king,  un¬ 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  ansAver,  only  took  the  me.s- 
senger  into  the  garden,  Avhere  he  struck  off  the  heads 
of  the  tallest  pojipies.  Sextus  understood  that  by  this 
hint  the  king  desired  him  to  ])ut  to  ileuth  the  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  Avhich  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  Avhile  the  city  Avas  in  confusion  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  massacre,  he  ojiened  the  gates  to  Ins  fa¬ 
ther,  Avho  took  possession  of  the  city  Avith  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror.  The  inhabitants  dreaded  every'  thing 
fom  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch; 
however,  on  this  occasion  he  consulted  his  policy  rather 
than  Ins  revenge  ;  granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 
estates,  and  ca  en  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  Avith 
them.  1  he  articles  Avere  Avritten  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 

Avliich  Avas  still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Augustu.s,  in 
the  temple  of  Jiqiiter  Fidius.  After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  son  Sextus  king  of  Gabii ;  sending  off  also 
his  other  two  sons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build 
a  city  at  8ignia,  the  other  at  Circannn,  a  jiromontory 
of  the  'I'yrrhene  sea,  and  both  these  to  keep  the  V’olsci 
in  aAve. 

For  some  time  Tarquin  uoav  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace ;  the  Romans,  being  accustomed  to  oppre.ssion 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imjrerious  master,  making  no  op¬ 
position  to  his  Avill.  During  this  interval  Tarquin  , 
met  with  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Sibyl*;  ^^5*^ 
Avhose  books  were  ever  afterAvards  held  in  high  estiina-  Books  of 
tion  at  Rome,  and  'I'arquin  apjiointed  two  persons  of  the  Sibyk. 
distinction  to  take  care  of  them.  These  were  called 
Duumviri:  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  10,  Avhen  they'  w  ere  called  Decemviri ;  and  then  to 
D),  M'hen  they  Avere  termed  Quiudecemviri.  At  this 
time  also  the  Avritten  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans  ;  all  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  kings  being 
collected  into  one  body;  Avhich,  from  Papirius  the  name 

of 
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Kome.  of  tlie  collector,  was  callf-i  the  Papinrrn  haw.  'J'he 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  also  finished  ;  fi"  wliieh  pur¬ 
pose  the  most  skilful  architects  and  workmen  were 
brought  from  Hetmria,  the  popxdacc  being  obliged  to 
serve  them  in  the  most  laborious  parts. 

Pownfal  of  e  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put 
the  regal  an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a 
})ower.  new  form  of  got'crnment,  to  which  this  city  is  alloweil 
to  owe  the  gre:itest  part  of  her  gratidenr.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  had  left  himself  no  friends  among 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reason  of  the  oppression  under 
which  he  made  them  labour ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  disaffected  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  w’orks.  Among  the  many  persons 
of  distinction  who  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  or 
suspicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  son  named  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  escaped  the 
cruelt)"  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  since  continued  to  act.  Soon 
after  the  finishing  of  the  works  above-mentioned,  a  vio¬ 
lent  plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin 
sent  his  sons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  i  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themselves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Bnjtus  chose  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A- 
jiollo  a  stick  of  elder,  which  occasioned  much  laugh¬ 
ter.  However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclose  a  rod 
«f  gold  w  ithin  the  stick ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing,  that  the  priestess  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  should  first  kiss  his  mother  should 
succeed  Tarfjuin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
answer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
succession  ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  shoxdd  kiss  their  mother  at  their  re¬ 
turn,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  that  both  might  reign 
jointly  :  but  Brutus,  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  kissed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  This,  in  all  probability,  the 
priestess  had  meant ;  and  had  given  the  answer  on  })ur- 
pose  to  have  another  proof  of  Brutus's  ingenuity,  which 
had  already  discovered  itself,  by  his  offering  the  elder 
,  slick. 

On  the  return  of  llie  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 
their  father  engageef  in  a  war  with  the  Riituli.  The 
treasury  being  exhausted  by  the  sums  which  Tarquin 
had  expended  in  his  ])uhlic  works,  he  had  marched  to 
Ardea,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  wdiich  lay  about  20 
miles  from  Rome,  in  hopes  of  taking  it  without  op¬ 
position.  Contrary  to  his  expectation,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form  :  and  this  constrained 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  subjects,  which  increa- 
'  sed  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  disposed  everything 
for  a  revolt.  As  the  siege  was  carried  on  very  slowly, 
the  general  officers  frequently  made  enteitainments  for 
one  another  in  their  quarters.  One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver¬ 
sation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives :  every  one 
extolled  the  good  qualities  of  his  own ;  but  Collalimis 
bestowed  such  extravagant  praises  on  his  Liicrctia, 
that  the  dispute  ended  in  a  kind  of  cpiarrel.  It  was 
then  resolved  that  they  should  mount  their  horses  and 
.surprise  their  wives  by  their  unexpected  return.  I  he 
king’s  daughters-in-law  were  employed  in  fe.asting  and 
diversion,  and  seemefl  much  disconcerted  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  their  husbands  ;  hut  L.icretie.  though  ‘f-<»  Tf  -»«. 
night  was  f<ir  advanced,  was  found,  vith  her  maid.' 
al)out  her,  s))inning  and  working  in  wool.  .s;he  was 
not  at  all  discomposed  by  the  company  whom  her 
husband  brought  with  him,  and  tliey  were  all  pleased 
with  the  reception  she  gave  them.  As  Lncretia  v  as 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarcpiinius  conceived  a  passion 
for  Iier,  which  resolving  to  satisfy  at  all  events,  he  5T 
soon  returned  to  Collatia  in  the  ah.sence  of  Liicretia’s  l  ucre  a. 
husband,  and  was  entertained  by  her  with  great  civility  *7 

and  respect  In  the  night  time  he  entered  Lucretia's 
apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  d  ;n.f. 
she  did  not  yield  to  his  desires.  But  finding  her  not  self, 
to  he  intimidated  with  this  menace,  he  told  her,  that, 
if  she  still  persisted  in  her  refu.sal,  he  would  kill  one  ol' 
her  male  slaves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  she 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  w  orld  that  lie  hail 
only  revenged  the  injury  of  Collatinus.  On  tins  the 
virtuous  Lueretia  (who,  it  seems,  dreaded  jirostitiitioii 
less  than  the  infamy  attending  it),  submitted  to  the  de¬ 
sires  of  Sextus  ;  but  re.soh  ed  not  to  outlive  the  x  iolence 
which  had  been  offered  Iicr.  .‘'he  dre-ssed  hersoll’  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
])revif»u.sly  w  ritten  to  her  husband  to  meet  h.er  at  her  fa¬ 
ther  Lucretius’s  house,  where  she  refused  to  discover 
the  cause  of  her  grief  except  in  a  full  assembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.  Here,  addressing  her.self  to  her 
husband  Collatinus,  she  acquainted  him  with  the  whole 
affair;  exhorted  him  to  revenge  the  injnrt' ;  and  pro¬ 
tested  that  she  would  not  outlive  the  loss  of  her  honour. 

Kvery  one  ])re.scnt  gave  her  a  solemn  jiromisc  that  they 
■would  revenge  her  quarrel:  but  while  they  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  she  .suddenly  stabbed  herself  to  the  he;  rt 
with  the  daggerwhieh  she  had  concealed  under  her  robe. 

See  ClI.VSTITY. 

This  extravagant  action  inflamed  beyond  measure  tlie 
minds  of  all  present.  Briitns,  laying  aside  his  pretend¬ 
ed  folly,  drew  the  bloody  dagger  out  of  1  ncretia’s  ho- 
dy;  anil,  show  ing  it  to  the  a.ssemb)y,  swore  by  the  bloo«l 
upon  it  that  he  would  pursue  'I’aripiin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  sw'ord :  nor  would  he  ever  suffer  that  <‘r 
any  other  family  to  reign  in  Rome.  The  same  oatli 
was  taken  by  all  the  company,  w  ho  w  ere  so  miieh  sni  - 
pri.sed  at  the  apparent  transition  of  Brutus  from  folly 
to  w  i.sdom,  that  they  did  w  halcvcr  he  desired  them. — 

By  his  advice  the  gates  of  tlie  city  were  siuit,  that  no¬ 
body  might  go  out  of  it  to  inform  'I'anpiiii  of  w  hat 
■was  going  forward  ;  which,  as  Lucretius  liad  la’cn  left 
governor  of  the  city  by  larquiii,  was  jiul  in  execution 
without  difficulty.  'I'lie  c-orps  of  Liicrct’a  was  then 
exposed  to  public  view  :  and  Brutus  liaving  innile  a 
speech  to  the  peojilc,  in  whicli  lie  exjilaiiied  the  myste¬ 
ry  of  his  conduct  in  counterfeiting  tolly  for  many  yearn 
past,  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  the  jwtrieians  wore 
come  to  a  resolution  ot  deposing  the  tyrant,  and  ex- 
horted  them  to  coneiir  in  the  same  design.  1  he  jitsijile  „ 
testificil  their  ajiprohation.  and  calleil  out  (or  arms  ;  hut  .! 

Brutus  dill  not  think  jirojuT  to  trust  Uiein  w  iili  nnm 
till  he  had  first  ohtaiiu-d  a  deerce  of  the  senate  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  design.  '1  his  was  easily  pna  iirisl  :  the  -e- 
nale  enacted  th.nt  Tnnpiin  hail  forfeitixl  nil  the  prero¬ 
gatives  belonging  to  the  regal  authority,  romlrmiusl 
him  and  all  his  }>osterily  to  perpitual  Ivuiishment.  and 
devoted  to  the  goils  of  hell  every  Roman  who  .hould 
hcrcaBer,  Iw  word  or  deetl.  eiuh  vour  I. is  resten.t.on 
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ani  this  decree  was  unanimously  confiimed  by  the 
curise. 

Tarquin  being  thus  deposed,  the  form  of  government 
became  the  next  object.  Luci'etius  was  for  the  present 
.  declared  Inter  rex;  but  Brutus  being  again  consulted, 
declared,  that  though  it  was  by  no  means  proper  for 
the  state  to  be  %vithout  supreme  magistrates,  yet  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  the  power  should  not  be  centered 
'in  one  man,  and  that  it  should  not  be  perpetual.  For 
this  reason,  he  proposed,  that  two  magistrates,  called 
cor.suh,  should  be  elected  annually  ;  thatthe  stateshould 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  the  ensigns 
of  royalty  should  be  abolished  ;  and  tliat  the  only  en¬ 
signs  of  consular  dignity  should  be  an  ivory  chair,  a 
white  robe,  and  12  lictors  for  their  attendants.  How¬ 
ever,  that  he  might  not  utterly  alrolish  the  name  of 
kins,  he  proposed  th.at  this  title  should  be  given  to  him 
wlio  had  the  superiotendency  of  religious  matters,  who 
should  thenceforth  be  called  rex  sacrorum,  or  kin"  ofia- 
creil  lltings. 

The  scheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  of,  Brutus  and 
CoIIatinus  were  proposed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  first 
ernsuls,  and  unanimously  accepted  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  find  raoie  implacab’e  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  Tarquins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  year  50S  B.  C. ;  and  Tubin,  perceiving  that  now 
I'.'n.-j.  gU  thought  proper  to  leave  t'.e  city,  ?ncl  re¬ 

tire  to  her  husband  at  \rdea.  She  was  suffered  to  de¬ 
part  wiiliout  molestation,  though  the  populace  hocteil 
at  her,  and  cursed  her  as  she  went  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  mean  time,  being  ii  formed  by  some  wlio  had  gone 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were  shut,  that  Brutus 
was  raising  commotions  to  his  prejudice,  returned  in 
haste  to  t!ie  ciyv,  attended  or.ly  by  his  'ons  and  a  few 
friends;  but  finding  the  gates  shut,  and  the  people  in 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  again  to  ti  e  camp :  but 
here  again,  to  his  s'jryrise,  lie  found  that  the  consuls 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  gaining  over  tlie  army  to 
their  interest  ;  so  that,  being  relused  edmittance  into 
the  camp  rlso,  lie  was  forced  to  fiy  f  r  refuge,  at  the 
age  of  ~6,  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  to  Gahii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  m.ide  king.  Here  lie  continued  for 
some  time  :  but  not  finding  the  L.otins  vci  v  forward  to 
revenge  his  cause,,  he  retired  into  Hetruria  ;  where,  be- 
ing  the  connTv  of  his  mother's  fnidiy.  he  hoped  to 
find  more  friend--,  anda  readiera-si-t  inccforattcmpting 
the  recover)-  of  his  throne. 

?-aitc  of  the  Th<?  Homans  now  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
Kotnati  eui-  happy  delivcrnnce  from  tyranny.  However,  as  Tiir- 
pire  at  lias  q„irj  i,y  pjg  policy  procured  himself  many  friends 
abroad,  tli-se  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  n.ame; 
and,  by  the  defection  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  domi¬ 
nions  were  left  in  m-ach  the  same  state  as  they  had  been 
in  the  lime  of  Romulus.  The  territory' of  Rome  bad 
ahvay s  beer,  cor  fined  to  a  very'nai  row  com  jiass.  Thou  gh 
a'm.ost  constant’)’  victorious  in  war  for  £'43  years,  they 
had  rot  yet  gained  land  enough  to  supply  their  city 
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states  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were  nome. 
constrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which 
they  obliged  themselves  to  furni:.h  her  wiih  auxiliaries 
whenevershe  should  be  p’eiised  to  invadeand  pillage  the 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.  Submissions  of  this  kind 
the  Roraanscallcd  makiiigalliances  with  them,  and  these 
useful  alliances  supplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory; 
but  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  gov'ernment,  all  the 
allies  of  Rome  forsook  her  at  once,  and  either  stood  neu¬ 
ter,  or  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished  king  ;  so  that 
she  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  asshe  best 
might. 

The  new  consuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  methods  they  could  for  securing  the  libeities  of 
the  republic.  The  army  wliich  had  been  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  conduct 
ot  Flerir.inius  and  Horatius,  who  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Ardeates  for  1 5  years.  The  consuls  then 
again  assembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  liad  the 
decree  of  Tarquin’s  banishment  confirmed  ;  a  rc.r  sacro- 
non  was  elected  to  preside  at  the  sacrifices,  and  many 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius  were  revived,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  an¬ 
cient  right  of  voting  in  all  iiupo.'t.ant  affairs.  Tarquin, 
hov  rev’er, resolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom  on  such 
easy  term.«.  Havitig  wandered  from  city  to  city  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  compassion,  he  at  length  made  Turquinii 
the  seat  of  his  residence  ;  where  he  engaged  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  with  anif'dest,  sub¬ 
missive  letter  from  iiimself,  directed  to  the  Ili)msn  peo-  r,2 
pie.  'Die  ambassadors  vepresentedin  suchstrongterms  Tarquin 
to  the  senate  how  reasonable  it  was  to  let  the  king  be  "  "tes  to 
heard  before  he  was  condemned,  and  the  clanger  which  Roman 
thrcatei.ed  the  state  Irom  the  neig!.boui-i"g  p.owcrs 
that  common  jusiicc  were  re'uscd,  that  the  consuls  in. 
cliued  to  bring  these  agents  before  the  pco])le,  and  to 
leave  the  decision  thereof  to  the  cur'ce;  but  Valerius 
win.  had  bet  n  very  active  in  the  revdution,  strenuously 
opposed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in  the  senate  got  it 
prev'ented.  As  th..t  illustrious  body  had  been  greatly 
lldnnecl  by  the  murders  committed  by  Tarquin,  new 
members  were  elected  from  among  the  knights,  and  the 


ancient  number  of  SOO  again  completed.  The  old  se- 


witii  provisions.  Tliemain  strength  of  the  state  lay  in 


the  numb-.r  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  which  the  cu-tom 
of  transplating  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  cities 
thither  had  so  prodiciously  increased,  that  it  put  the 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  usurping  tlis  authority  over 
oilur  nations,  the  most  inconsiderable  of  which  had  an 
extent  of  territory  far  erccccding  theirs.  By  frequent 
depredations  and  incui-ficns  they  sokaiassed  the  petty 


nators  had  been  called  palrex,  or  “  fiithers  and  as 
the  names  of  the  new  ones  were  now  written  cii  the  same 
roll,  the  whole  body  received  tire  name  of  patres  cen- 
scripli. 

Tlie  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  single  at¬ 
tempt.  He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tarquinii 
to  send  a  second  embassy  to  Rome,  under  pretence  of 
demanding  the  estates  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
instructions  to  get  the  consuls  assassinated.  The  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  estates  of  the  exiles  was  opposed  by  Bru¬ 
tus,  hut  CoIIatinus  was  for  complying  w  ith  it ;  wherc- 
upen  Brutus  accused  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
a  design  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.  The  matter  was 
then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  cari'icd  by  one 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.  But  vvhibt  the  people  . 

w.re  employed  in  loading  carriages  witli  the  efl'ects  ot 
the  exiles,  and  in  selling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  in  his  la¬ 
the  ambassadors  found  means  to  draw  sonre  of  the  near-  vour. 
est  relationsof  the  consuls  into  a  jrlot  w  ith  them.  These 
were  three  young  iroblemen  ofth.e  Aquilian  family  (the 
sons  of  ColLtinus’s  sister),  and  two  of  the  Vitellii 
(whose  sister  Brutus  had  married) ;  and  these  last  cn, 

gaged 
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Uo:iie.  gaged  Titus  and  Tiberiu.*,  the  two  sotis  of  Brutus,  iii 
V— the  same  conspiracy.  They  all  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking 
the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  touching  his  entrails. 
They  met  at  the  house  of  the  Aquilii,  where  they 
wrote  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambas¬ 
sadors.  But  though  they  used  all  imaginable  precau¬ 
tion,  their  proceedings  w’ere  overheard  by  one  Vindi- 
ci  us  a  slave,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
Htutus  to  Valerius  :  upon  which  all  the  criminals  were  app'-e- 
tauses  two  bended.  Brutus  stood  judge  over  his  own  sons;  and, 
of  his  own  notwithstanding  the  intercessionof  thewhole  assembly, 
btflicsdeU^  and  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com¬ 
manded  them  to  be  beheaded ;  nor  would  he  depart 
till  he  sav/  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Having  per¬ 
formed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the 
tribunal  and  left  Collatinus  to  perform  tlie  rest.  Col- 
la'daus,  however,  being  inclined  to  spare  his  nephews, 
allowed  them  a  day  to  clear  themselves ;  and  caused 
Vindicius,  the  only  witness  against  them,  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up  to  his  masters.  This  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  people  in  genera!,  especially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
promised  to  protect  the  witness,  and  therefore  he  re¬ 
fused  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  lictors.  The  muliitu  le 
called  aloud  for  Brutus  to  return;  whicli  when  he  had 
done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  sons 
in  consequence  of  his  own  paternal  authority  ovcrthem, 
but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
fate  of  the  rest.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curia?, 
all  the  delinquents  suffered  as  traitors  except  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  who  were  p  ired  out  of  respect  to  their  cha¬ 
racter.  The  slave  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
]iim  :  and  was  presenterl  with  2.'), 000  a^es  of  brass,  in 
value  about  801.  14'S.  7d.  of  our  money.  The  decree 
for  restoring  the  estates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an¬ 
nulled,  their  palaces  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands  di¬ 
vided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
retained  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  Campus  M.artius, 
which  the  king  had  usurped.  This  they  consecrated 
to  .Mars,  and  it  afterwards  became  a  common  field 
wdiere  the  Roman  youth  exercised  themselves  in  run¬ 
ning  and  wrestling,  liut  after  this  co’.isecration,  the 
superstitious  Romans  scrujrled  to  use  the  corn  wliieli 
they  found  there  ready  reaped  to  their  hrmes  :  so  ti\at, 
with  some  trees,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  and  the 
water  being  low,  it  stopjred  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  began  to  form  a  fine  island  named  afterwards  /wra/a 
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The  behaviour  of  Brutus  towards  his  two  sons  struck 
.such  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  that  scarce  .my  rierson 
durst  oppose  him  ;  anrl  therefore,  as  he  hated  Co  latinus, 
he  openly  accused  him  before  the  peoyile,  and  without 
ceremony  deposed  him  Iroin  the  consulship,  banishing 
him  at  the  same  time  from  Rome.  'J'he  multitude  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  every  thing  he  said,  and  refufcd  to  hear 
Collatinus  speak  in  hhs  own  defence ;  so  that  tl;e  con¬ 
sul  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  with  ignominy 
•and  disgrace,  when  lAicretiusiiiterposed,  and  ])ievaileil 
upon  Brutus  to  allow  his  colleague  (juietly  to  resign  the 
fasces,  and  retire  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city.  Bru¬ 
tus  then,  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  personal  enmity, 
))rocured  him  a  jjrescnt  ot  20  talents  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  to  which  he  added  five  of  his  own.  Collati- 
nus  then  retired  to  I  avinium,  where  lie  lived  in  peace, 
and  .at  last  died  of  old  age. 
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After  the  ah  lientionof  Collatinus,  VaViius  was  cbo-  H  nce. 
sen  in  his  room ;  and  as  his  temper  agreed  nmcii  belter 
with  Brutus  than  that  of  Collatiou.s,  the  two  consuls  li¬ 
ved  in  greet  harmony.  Nothing,  however,  could  mske 
the  dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his  aa 
kingdom  by  force.  Me  first  engage.l  the  \'o!scr and  The  VoLva 
Tarejuinienses  to  join  their  forces  in  order  to  'upporthis  “"I*  ? 
rights.  The  consuls  marched  out  without  delay  to  meet 
them.  Brutus  commanded  the  horse  and  Valerius  the  {av.mt  u{ 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  square  battalion.  Tlie  two  armies  T..r(juin. 
being  in  sight  of  each  other,  Brutus  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  same  time  that  Arun.x,  one  of  Tarquin’s 
sons,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy’s  horse,  the 
king  himself  followed  with  the  legions.  Arunx  no 
sooner  discovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towaids  him 
with  id!  the  fury  of  an  enraged  ei.einv.  Brutus  ad-  „  , 

vanced  towards  him  with  no  less  speed  ;  and  as  both  An  ..;  V.ill 
were  actuated  only  by  motives  of  hatrvil,  without  eadi  oiUcr. 
thoughts  of  self-preservation,  botiiofih-m  were  pierced 
through  with  their  lances.  The  death  of  the  two  ge¬ 
nerals  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle;  whichco.itliiuc  l 
with  the  utmost  fury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  side  had  got  the  victory,  or  wiiicli  liad 
lost  the  grea’e-t  number  of  men.  A  report  was  sprcrd, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  declaring  the  Romans  compierors;  and 
this,  probably  a  stratagem  of  \’a!erius,  opcra’cd  so 
powerfully  on  the  super.stitious  minds  of  the  Volsci,  that 
they  left  their  camp  in  confusion,  and  returned  to  their 
own  country.  It  is  said  that  \’alcrius,  liaving  caused 
the  dead  to  be  numbered,  found,  that  the  VoUci  hadlost 
]  l.SOO  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  short  of  that 
number. 

Valerius  1  eing  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con¬ 
sulship,  and  having  for  some  re;isons  delayed  to  choos,-* 
one,  began  to  he  suspected  by  the  jicojile  of  asjiirhig 
at  the  sovereignty  ;  and  these  sns[)icions  were  in  somr 
rne.isuie  countenanced  1  y  lii.s  building  n  fine  hr. use  cm 
the  steep  jiart  of  the  hili  IViatinus,  wliidi  overlook  c.l 
tlie  foroiii,  and  was  by  them  cim.-.iilc-c  I  as  a  citadel. 

But  of  this  \'.a!ei  iui  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  hi' 
caused  this  house  to  lie  pulled  down,  .and  inuiicdi.itcly 
called  an  assembly  of  the  pcojile  for  tiie  eleeli.;n  o!  .* 
consul,  in  which  hchcfttlic-ni  intire'y  free.  I’liey  cho  c 
Imcretiiis  ;  and,  being  a'^hanicd  of  liaving  siispcctc  1  \  a- 
lerius,  they  comjilimentcd  liim  with  a  large  groimd-]i!ot 
in  an  agreer.hlc  place,  where  they  built  him  a  home. 

The  new  consul  died  .i  fc'v  days  after  his  promotinu,  mi 
that  Valerius  was  once  iiu  rc  lelt  sole  guvei  uor.  In  ti.e 
inter',  al  betwixt  tlie  tle.uli  of  L.ucrctiu.i  ai  d  the  chi’i  c 
of  arotlur  consul,  \’;der!us  gave  the  people  so  many 
striking  jiroofs  of  his  att  leliiuent  to  llieir  interc-t,  tli.i'' 
thevbcstowid  upon  him  the  suriiaire  ot  I'l  p/iVo/u.  o  ' 

“  popular;"  nor  was  he  .  ver  eal.id  by  iinotlier  name 
afterwards. 

When  I'ojilicola’s  year  of  con.siil.-Iiip  e\p;rcal,  the  lb)- 

mans  thought  (It,  in  coiisi-ipieni i'  ot  'In-  ei'‘'''al  d'u-' 
tion  of  iitfairs,  to  chet  Inm  a  .'tcoiitl  lime,  at'd  j.  '  i 
withlihn  'r.  1-Uiritiii-;.  the  brof  ;  r  <  f  the  fam  lu  I  i. 
cictia.  Tluy  began  with  ri -'..ri..' the  c.  ii-ii-.  .itf;  '  - 
strum  ;  anil  foiiiul  'he  mimbcrot  1!  i  .ui  ei  /et  -. -t; 
above  the  ai  i’  of  pub*  rty,  to  inoiint  to  I.  <■  ;  ■  • 
they  apprehende'd  an  att.;ck  Irom  the  I  r.iii-  oii  ui - 
count  of  Tarquin.  they  were  .a  r,  -t  p-  -  to  I  t  ly 
.Sinquirinum  or  .'Sii'gliurl.a.  an  imp'  '  i.  t  p  ' ’i  t!  i' 
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side.  Centrsr)'  to  tlieir  expectations,  however,  the  La¬ 
tins  remained  qtiiet ;  but  a  haughty  embassy  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  Porsena  king  ofClusium  in  Hetruria,  com¬ 
manding  them  either  to  take  back  the  Tarquins  to 
Rome,  or  to  restore  them  their  estates.  To  the  first 
of  these  demands  the  consuls  returned  an  absolute  re- 
ftisal ;  and,  as  to  the  second,  they  answered,  that  it  was 
impracticable  ;  a  part  of  those  estateshaving  been  con¬ 
secrated  to  Mars,  and  the  rest  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  recovered.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now’  threp.tened  the  city,  pro¬ 
cured  Valerius  the  honour  of  a  third  consulship  ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horatius  Pulvilius,  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  di,iimty  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter¬ 
val  betw  ixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  first  consulate. 

While  the  Romans  were  making  the  most  vijroroiis 
jireparations  for  defence,  Porsena,  attended  by  his  son 
Arunx  and  the  exiles,  marched  towards  the  city  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  amiy,  wliich  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamilius,  the 
son-in-law^  of  Tarquin.  The  consuls  and  the  senate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  supply  the  common  people 
with  provisions,  lest  famine  should  induce  them  toopen 
tlie  gates  to  Tarquin ;  and  they  desired  tiie  country 
people  to  lodge  their  elLcts  in  the  I'mt  Juniculum, 
which  overl(X)ked  tlie  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for¬ 
tified  place  possessed  by  the  Romans  on  that  side  the 
Tiber.  Porsena,  how  ever,  soon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  tins  fort ;  upon  which  the  consuls  made  all  their 
troops  pass  the  river,  and  drew'  tiiem  up  in  order  ot 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porsena  advanced  to 
engage  them.  The  victory  was  a  h  ng  time  di  iibt'’ni; 
but  at  last  the  Romans  fled.  Horatius  Codes,  nephew 
to  the  consul,  with  Sp.  Lartiusand  T.  llerminius,  who 
had  commanded  the  right  wing,  posted  themselves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and  fora  long  lime  bravely 
defended  it ;  but  at  last,  tiie  defensive  arms  of  I.artius 
and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired  ;  and  tlitn 
Horatius  desiring  them  to  advise  the  consuls  fr<  m  him 
to  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while  su¬ 
stained  the  alta  k  of  the  enemy  alone.  .\t  hist,  l;eing 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  signal  given  that  the 
bridge  was  a'most  broken  down,  helcapedinto  the  river, 
and  swam  across  it  tlirougli  a  shower  of  dart?.  The 
Romans,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent  service, 
erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  gave 
him  as  much  land  as  he  himself  ivith  one  yoke  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  one  day  ;  and  each  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  number  of  300,000,  gave  him  the  value  of  as 
much  food  as  each  consumed  in  a  day.  But  notwilh- 
standii  g  all  thi<,  as  he  had  lort  one  eye,  and  from  his 
•wounds  continued  lame  tliroughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  these  defects  prevented  his  ever  being  raised 
to  the  consulate,  or  invested  with  any  military  com- 
in.-.nd. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fui’y  Invested  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provisions  for  such  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants  soon  began  to  be  in  want.  Por.-ena 
being  informed  of  their  difficulties,  told  them  that  he 
would  supply  them  w  ith  provisions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  cld  mas'ers  ;  but  to  this  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  aless  evil  than  slavery  and  oppiesdon.  Tlie 
constancy  of  the  Romans,  however,  was  on  the  point 
<of  failing,  w  hen  a  young  patrician,  named  ^Itillits  Cvr- 


(liis,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  and  consuls,  under- 
took  to  assassinate  Porsena.  He  got  access  to  the  He- 
trurian  camp,  disguised  like  a  peasant,  and  made  his  71 
way  to  the  king’s  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on  Attempt  of 
which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid ;  and  For- 
sena’s  secretary,  magnificently  dressed,  was  sitting  on  sinate  For- 
the  same  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutiiis,  mistaking  sena. 
him  for  Porsena,  instantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunaland 
killed  him.  He  then  attempted  to  make  his  escape  ; 
but  being  seized  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de¬ 
sign;  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  desperate 
rage  and  disappointment,  thrust  his  hand  which  had 
missed  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which  stood 
by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  considerable  time.  On  this, 

Porsena,  changing  his  resentment  into  admiral  ion,  grant¬ 
ed  him  his  liie  and  liberty,  and  even  restored  him  the 
dagger  with  whivh  he  intended  to  have  stabbed  him¬ 
self.  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  lost  t!ie 
use  of  the  other  ;  and  from  this  time  had  the  name  of 
Scoevola,  or  “  left-handed."  He  then,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  Porsena  to  break  up  the  siege,  in  vented  a  story  that 
800  young  Romans,  all  of  them  as  resolute  as  himself, 
had  sworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  oi’ Hetruria, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect  ;  Por-ena  sent  deputies  to  Home,  whose  only  de¬ 
mands  w'ere,  tliat  the  Romans  should  restore  the  estates 
of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  them  ati  equivalent,  and  give 
back  the  seven  small  towns  which  ha<l  been  formerly 
taken  froTii  tlie  Veientes.  The  latter  of  these  demands 
was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  the  former  was  still 
refused,  until  Por-senasliouklliearthc  strong  reasoiisthey' 
had  to  urge  again.st  it.  A  truce  being  agreed  on,  de¬ 
puties  were  sent  to  the  Hetrurian  camp  to  plead  the 
Roman  cause  against  the  Tarquins,  auti  with  them  ten 
yoimgnien,  and  as  many  virgins,  by  way  ol  hostagesfor 
pcrfoiiuing  the  otiier  article. 

I'lie  reception  which  Porsena  gave  the  (U  piities  rais¬ 
ed  tlie  jealousy  of  the  Tarquins  ;  who  still  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refused  to  admit  Porsena  for  a  judge 
lietwcen  them  and  the  Romans.  But  the  king,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  their  opposition,  resolved  to  satisfy 
himself,  by  an  exact  inquiry,  w’liether  the  protection  lie 
had  given  the  Tarquins  was  just.  But  while  the  cause 
w  as  ready  tobe  opened  before  the  Roman  deputies,  news 
were  brought  that  the  young  women  whom  the  Romans 
had  sent  as  hostages  had  vtntured  to  swim  across  the 
Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome.  They  had  gone  to  Adventure 
bathe  in  the  river,  and  Claelia  happened  to  turn  her  of  Claelia. 
eyes  towards  her  native  city,  that  sigiit  rai-edin  her  a 
desire  of  returning  to  it.  She  therefore  ventured  to 
swim  across  the  river;  and  having  encouraged  her  com¬ 
panions  to  follow  her,  they  ail  got  safe  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers  houses.  The  return 
of  the  hostages  gave  the  consul  Poplicola  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  ;  he  was  af.  aid  lest  this  rash  actionmight  be  imput¬ 
ed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Romans.  To  remove  there¬ 
fore  all  suspicions,  hesent  a  deputation  to  the  Hetrurian 
camp,  assuring  the  king  tliat  Rome  had  no  share  in  the 
foolish  attempt  of  the  young  women  ;  and  promising  to 
send  them  immediately  back  to  the  camp  from  whence 
they  had  fled.  I’orsena  was  easily  ajipeased  ;  but  tlie 
news  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  hostages  being  known  Treachery 
in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins,  w  ithout  any  regard  to  the  of  the  Tar- 
truce,  or  respect  to  the  king  their  protector,  lay  in  am-  quius. 
bush  on  tlie  road  to  surprise  them.  Poplicola  having 
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put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  who  escort¬ 
ed  them,  sustained  the  attack  of  tlie  Tarqiiins,  tlioiiah 
siulden  and  unexpected,  till  his  daughter  Valeria  rode 
full  speed  to  the  1  letrurian  camp,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
danger  her  father  and  companions  were  in  ;  and  then 
Arunx,  the  king’s  son,  flying  with  a  great  body  of  ca¬ 
valry  to  their  relief,  put  the  aggressors  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porsena  strong  suspicions  of  the  badness  of  their 
c  luse.  He  therefore  assembled  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  having  heard  irt  their  presence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  justification  of 
their  proceedings  against  the  Tarquins,he  was  so  struck 
■with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  the  Tarquins 
were  charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them 
to  leave  his  camp  ;  declaring  that  he  renounced  his  al¬ 
liance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the 
hospitality  he  had  shewn  them.  He  then  commanded 
the  ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  in¬ 
quired  who  was  the  first  author  and  chief  manager  of  the 
enterprise.  They  all  kept  silence,  till  Claelia  herself, 
with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confessed  that  she  alone  was 
guilty,  and  that  she  had  encouraged  the  others  by  her 
advice.  Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  resolution 
above  the  bravery  of  Horatius  and  the  intrepidity  of 
Mutius,  made  her  a  present  of  a  fine  horse,  with  sump¬ 
tuous  furniture.  After  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Rom.ans,  anil  restored  to  them  all  their  hostages; 
declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  suflicient 
security  for  the  performance  of  the  articles. 

And  now  Porsena  being  about  to  return  to  Cliisium, 
gave,  before  his  departure,  a  further  testimony  of  his  re¬ 
spect  and  friend:.!iip  for  the  Romans.  He  knew  that 
Rome  was  greatly  distressed  forwant  of  provisions ;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  them 
in  a  direct  manner,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  leave  be¬ 
hind  them  their  tents  and  provisions,  and  to  carry  no¬ 
thing  wi'h  them  but  their  arm.s.  As  his  camp  ahoin  d- 
ed  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  Rome  was  liereby  much 
relieved  in  her  want.s.  Tlie  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetrurians  -were  told  by  auction  to  private  persons ; 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Romans  took  up  the  custom 
of  making  a  jiroclamation  by  a  herald,  whenever  any 
effects  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  sold  in  the 
following  words,  2'hese  (ire  Porsena’s  goods.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  this  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  prince’s 
kindness.  The  senate,  not  satisfied  with  this,  erected  a 
statue  ot  the  king  near  the  comitium,  and  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  him  with  a  present  of  a  throne  adorned  with 
ivory,  a  sceptre,  a  crown  of  gold,  and  a  triumphal 
rolte.  , 

Thus  the  Romans  escaped  the  greatest  danger  they 
had  hitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy 
tranquillity.  The  Sabines  revolted,  and  continued  the 
war  for  some  time  with  great  obstinacy  :  but  being  de¬ 
feated  in  several  engagements,  tliey  were  at  last  obliged 
to  submit ;  and  scarce  was  this  war  ended,  when  ano¬ 
ther  began  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  King 
The  Latins  Tarquin.  Before  they  beg.m  this  war,  however,  an  em- 
iledare  for  bassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
Tarquin.  the  Romans  should  raise  the  siege  ot  Fidena:  which  had 
revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins  ;  who,  on  their  part 
should  gr.ant  a  general  amnesty.  The  amb.assadors  were 
to  allow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  consider  on  tliese 
overtures ;  and  to  threaten  them  with  u  war  in  case 
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they  refused  to  comply  with  them.  -The  chief  view  of  Hoiae. 
Tarquin  and  his  partisans  in  promoting  this  embassy 
was,  to  lay  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  raise  a  sediiiun 
in  the  city.  'I'o  the  ambassadors  therefore,  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  he  joined  some  of  his  own  emij-aries,  who  on 
their  arrival  in  the  city,  found  two  sorts  of  people  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  into  their  measures;  to  wit,  the  slaves, 
and  the  meaner  citizens.  77 

The  slaves  had  formed  a  conspiracy  the  year  before  A  danger- 
to  seize  the  Capitol,  and  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several 
quarters  at  the  same  time.  But  the  plot  being  disco- 
vered,  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all 
crucified,  and  this  e.xecution  had  highly  provoked  the 
whole  body  of  slaves.  As  to  the  meaner  citizens,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  overwhelmed  with  debt,  and 
cruelly  used  by  their  creditors,  they  were  well  appri¬ 
sed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  to  their  advantage.  These  were  the  conspi¬ 
rators  pitched  upon,  and  to  them  were  given  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parts  to  act :  the  citizens  were  to  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at 
an  apjrointed  hour  of  the  night ;  and  then  to  raise  a 
great  shout  as  a  signal  to  the  slaves,  who  had  engagetl 
to  massacre  their  masters  at  the  same  instant ;  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins, 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  senators.  The  conspiracy  was  ripe  for 
execution,  when  Tarquin’sprincipal  agents,  Publius  and 
Marcus,  both  of  his  own  name  and  family,  being  terri¬ 
fied  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage  enough  to 
proceed  in  their  design  till  they  had  consulted  a  diviner. 
Jlowever,  they  did  not  discover  to  him  the  conspiracy  ; 
hut  only  asked  him  in  general  terms,  what  success  they 
might  ex|)ect  in  a  project  they  had  formed  ?  The  sooth¬ 
sayer,  without  the  least  hesitation,  re.urned  the  follow  -  l;**  duco- 
ing  answer  :  Your  project  will  end  in  pour  ruin  ;  disinr^  TcreU. 
den  yourselves  of  so  heavy  a  load.  Hereupon  the  Tar¬ 
quins,  fe.ii  ing  lest  some  of  the  other  conspirators  should 
bebtforehand  with  them  in  informing,  went  immediate¬ 
ly  to  S.  Sulpitius,  the  only  consul  then  at  Rome,  and 
discovered  the  whole  matter  to  hi«ii.  The  consul  great¬ 
ly  commended  them,  and  det-iined  them  in  his  house, 
tdl,  bv  private  inquiries,  he  was  assured  of  the  truth  of 
their  depositions.  Tlien  he  assembled  the  senate,  and 
gave  tlie  Latin  ambassadors  their  audience  of  leave,  with 
an  answer  to  their  proposals  ;  which  was,  that  tlie  Ho¬ 
mans  would  neither  receive  the  Tarquins,  nor  raise  tlie 
siege  of  Fidena?,  being  all  to  a  nun  ready  to  s.ierifice 
their  lives  in  defence  of  ihcir  liberties,  and  willing  t<> 
undergo  any  dangers  rather  Uian  submit  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  tyrant. 

The  ambassadors  being  dismisstil  with  this  answer, 
and  conducted  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  ojicn  to  the 
f’.ithers  the  dreadful  conspiracy.  It  struck  them  witli 
horror  :  but  they  were  all  at  a  loss  in  wh.il  in.inner  they 
.sliuiild  appreehend  and  punish  the  guilty  ;  since,  by  the 
law  of  Poplicola,  there  was  an  ap|Mal  to  the  pcple  in 
all  capital  cases;  and  the  two  witncs>c3,  who  were 
.strangers,  might  be exccpieil  again  I  by  Koin  ui  cit  zoiu. 

In  this  perplexity  they  left  tiic  wli  .le  comloet  of  i!u» 
critical  aHair  to  .SiPpitiui  ;  who  took  a  ineiliod  which 
he  thought  would  equally  serve  to  prove  the  guilt  and 
punish  the  guilty.  He  engaged  tlie  two  iiHormers  to 
assemble  the  conspiraiors,  and  to  .apjHHnt  .a  rendezvous 
at  uvidnighl  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  d.ngiud  to  uk.-= 
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tlie  last  iYieasinv,s  fui*  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  In 
the  mean  time  he  used  all  proper  means  to  secure  the 
city,  and  orderel  the  Roman  knia'hts  to  hold  themselves 
ready,  in  the  houses  adjoinin;T  to  the  forum,  to  execute 
the  orders  thet^  should  receive.  The  conspirators  met 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  two  Tarquins; 
and  the  kniqhts,  upon  a  sifrnal  uijreed  on  beforelianil 
invested  the  forum,  and  blocked  up  all  the  avenues  to  it 
so  closely,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  to  make  their  escape.  As  soon  as  it  was  liqht,  the 
two  consuls  appeared  with  a  strong  guard  on  the  tribu¬ 
nal  ;  for  Siilpitius  had  senttohis  colleague  Manius,  who 
was  besieging  Fidena;,desiring  him  to  hasten  to  the  city 
with  a  chosen  body  of  troops.  The  people  were  con¬ 
vened  by  curiae,  and  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  the  common  liberty. 
The  accused  were  allowed  to  make  their  defence,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  offer  against  the  evidence  ;  bnt 
not  one  of  them  denying  the  fact,  the  consuls  repairerl 
to  the  senate,  avhere  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  the  conspirators,  in  case  the  people  approved  it. 

This  decree  of  the  senate  being  read  to  and  approved 
by  the  assembly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  and 
the  consjrirators  were  delivered  up  to  the  soldiers,  who 
juit  them  .all  to  the  sv/ord.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
thought  sufficiently  secured  by  this  stroke  of  severity ; 
and  therefore,  though  all  the  conspirators  were  not  pu¬ 
nished  with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 
any  further  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
ases,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  festival-days  were 
appointed  for  expiations,  sacrifices,  and  jmblic  games, 
by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  Hut  tlie  general 
joy  avas  disturbed  by  a  uielancholyaccidcnt ;  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  conducting  Manius  l  ullius  the  consul  from  the 
circus  to  his  house,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  died 
t'nree  days  after. 

The  city  of  Fidenm  was  rot  yet  reduced  :  it  held 
out  during  the  following  consulship  of  T.  -dlbutius  and 
R.  Veturius  ;  bnt  was  taken  the  next  3’e.'vi’  by  T.  Lar- 
tiiis,  who,  together  with  Q.  Clmlius,  was  raised  to  the 
lonsular  dignity.  The  Latins,  enraged  at  the  loss  of 
this  town,  began  to  complain  of  tlieir  leading  men  ; 
w'liich  opjiovtunity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  so 
far,  as  to  ni.ake  all  the.laitin  cities,  24  in  number,  enter 
into  an  alliance  against  Rome,  and  to  bind  themselves 
l)j’  oatli  never  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  La¬ 
tins  made  vast  preparations,  as  did  likewise  the  Uoman.s ; 
but  tlie  latter  could  procure  no  assistance  from  tlieir 
neighbours.  As  the  Latin  nation  was  much  superior 
to  them  in  strength,  they  sent  deputies  to  solicit  suc¬ 
cours  from  the  several  states  with  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  :  but  their  negociations  proved  every  where 
iinsiicccs-ful ;  and,  what  wasw'orse  than  nil,  tlie  republic 
liad  rebellious  sons  in  her  own  bosom,  wlio  refused  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  tlieir  country.  The  poorer 
sort  of  j)Co])lc  and  tlie  debtors,  refused  to  take  tlie  niili- 
tayv  oaths,  or  to  serve  ;  alleging  their  povci  tj',  and  the 
fruitless  hazards  the)?  ran  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of 
a  citj',  V  here  they  were  oppressed  and  enslaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  spirit  of  mutiny  spread  among  the  in¬ 
ferior  classes,  most  of  them  refusing  to  list  themselves, 
unless  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  ;  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
.«eliling  elsewhere. 
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The  senate,  apprehending  a  general  Insurrection,  as-  Rome 
sembled  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  those  t.- 
domestic  troubles.  Some  were  for  a  free  remissK'H  of 
all  debts,  as  the  safestexpedieut  at  that  juncture  ;  otliers 
urged  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a  condescen¬ 
sion,  advising  them  to  list  such  only  as  were  xvilling  to 
serve,  nut  doubting  but  tlio-e  who  refused  their  as¬ 
sistance  would  offer  it  of  their  own  accord  when  it  was 
no  longer  desired.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro¬ 
posed  :  but  at  length  this  prevailed  ;  to  wit,  that  all 
actions  for  debts  should  be  su -pended  till  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war  with  the  Latins.  Rut  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  suspension  of  their  misery  ;  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  senate  might  indeed 
hare  prosecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition;  but 
the  law  of  Poplicola,  called  the  Vuleiian  law,  xvhich 
allowed  appeals  to  t!)c  assembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
pro  teclion  for  the  seditious,  who  were  sure  of  being 
acquitted  Iiy  the  accomplices  of  their  rebellion.  The 
senate,  tlierefore,  to  elude  the  effect  of  a  privilege  that 
put  such  a  restraint  upon  their  power,  residved  to  create 
one  supreme  magistrate,  who,  with  the  title  of  diclalnr, 
should  have  an  absolute  power  for  a  time:  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  striking  at  the  law  of  Po- 
plicol  i,  and  transferring  the  power  of  the  people  in  cri¬ 
minal  ca'cs  to  a  magistrate  superior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  artifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  tlie  curiae.  They  therefore  represented  to  them  in 
a  public  assembly,  that,  in  so  difficult  a  conjuncture, 
when  they  hud  their  domestic  quarrels  to  decide,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  -powerful  enemy  to  repulse,  it  would 
be  expedient  to  put  the  commonwealth  under  a  single 
governor,  w  lio,superiortoilie  consulsthemselve5,should 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  laws,  and  as  it  weie  tlie  la'.Iier  of 
Ins  country  ;  that  his  powmr  should  have  no  limits  :  but, 
liowever,  lest  he  sliould  alui-se  it,  ihey^  ougfit  not  to 
trust  f.iiu  with  it  above  six  montlis. 

The  pcofde,  not  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  this 
change,  agreed  to  it;  but  tlie  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualified  in  all  res|>ects  tor  so  great  a 
trust.  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls,  seemed  to  be 
of  all  men  the  most  unexceptionable;  but  the  senate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  prefe¬ 
rence,  gave  the  Cc.nsiils  the  pow'er  of  choosing  a  dict.a- 
tor,  and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  themselves,  not 
doubting  but  Cloelius  would  yield  to  the  superior  ta¬ 
lents  of  fiis  colleague:  nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
their  exj)ectations.  But  Lartius,  wnih  the  same  readi¬ 
ness,  named  Cladius;  and  tlie  only'  contest  was,  which 
of  the  two  should  raise  the  other  to  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity.  Each  jiersisted  obstinately  in  remitting  the  dig¬ 
nity  to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  starting  up  on  a  sud¬ 
den,  abdicated  the  consulship,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  proclaimed  Titus  Lartius  dictator,  w  ho 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  republic. 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  state  upon  him,  after  lie  jj^ 
liad  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  liad  shown  modesty  in  a  general 
refusing  it.  Me  began  by  creating,  w  ithout  the  pariici-  of  horse, 
pation  either  of  the  senate  or  people,  a  general  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  horse ;  an  office  which  lasted  only  during  the  dicta- 
tor.-hip,  and  which  all  subsequent  dictators  revived  imme¬ 
diately  after  tlicirelection.  Sp.  Cassius,  formerly  consul, 
and  honoured  with  a  triumph,  W'as  the  person  he  advan¬ 
ced 
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ced  to  this  second  station  in  the  republic.  Lartiin,  liav- 
ing  by  this  means  secured  the  Roman  knights,  resolved, 
in  the  next  place,  to  make  th.e  people  respect  and  feiir 
him.  With  this  \'Iew  he  never  appeared  in  public,  Avith- 
out  being  .attended  by  2  t  lictois,  to  whose  fasces  he  a- 
g.ain  added  the  axes  which  Poplicola  had  caused  to  be 
taken  from  them.  The  novelty  of  this  sight  was  alone 
sufficient  to  awe  the  seditious,  and.  without  executions, 
to.spreadconsternationtliroughoutRome.  The  murmurs 
of  the  inferior  classes  being  by  this  means  silenced,  the 
dictator  commanded  a  census  to  be  taken,  according  to 
the  institution  of  King  Servius.  Every  one,  wjtliout  ex¬ 
ception,  brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  'particulars  of  his 
estate,  &c.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  ];j0,700 
men  who  were  past  the  age  of  pul)erty.  Out  of  these 
the  dictator  formed  four  armies  :  the  first  he  command¬ 
ed  himself ;  the  second  he  gave  to  Cloelius  his  late  col¬ 
league;  the  third  to  .Sp.  Cassius  his  general  of  the  horse; 
and  ttie  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lai  tius,  who  Avas  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Latins  not  being  so  forAvard  in  their  preparations 
as  Avas  expected,  all  their  hostilities  against  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  sending  a  de¬ 
tachment  into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  Avaste.  The 
dictator  gained  some  advantage  over  that  party  ;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  Avhich  he  treated  the  prison¬ 
ers  and  Avounded,  disposed  the  Latins  to  listen  the  more 
readily  to  tlie  overtures  Avhich  he  at  the  same  time  made 
them  for  a  suspension  of  ho.stilities.  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year ;  aiAd  then  Lartius,  seeing 
the  republic  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  resigned 
the  dictatorship,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du¬ 
ration  Avas  not  yet  expired. 

The  folloAving  consulship  of  Sempronius  Atratinus 
and  Minutius  Angnrinus,  produced  nothing  memora¬ 
ble.  But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  Avhen 
Aulus  Postimmius  and  T.  ^  irginius  took  possc.^sion  ot 
the  consul-hip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  Averc  busied 
in  making  tlie  necessary  pi-eparations  for  Avar.  The 
nobility  of  I.atium,  Avho  were  for  tire  most  part  in  the 
interest  of  the  Tarquins,  haA’ing  faund  means  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
before  them  in  those  assemblies  :  Avhereui)on  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  their  families  to  Rome,  Avherc 
they  were  Avell  received.  The  Latms  being  bent  up¬ 
on  war,  the  senate,  notAvithstanding  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  that  reigned  betAveen  them  and  the  people, 
thought  it  expedient  to  create  a  dictator.  The  two 
consuls  were  therefore  empoAvered  to  nanie  one  ol  them¬ 
selves  to  that  dignity ;  Avhereupon  \'irginius  readily 
yielded  it  to  his  colleague  Posthuinius,  as  the  more  able 
commander.  The  ncAv  dictator,  haA'ing  cre.ated  jEbu- 
tius  Elva  his  general  of  the  horse,  and  divided  his  .army 
into  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  under  tlie  command 
of  Sempronius,  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  Avitli  the  other 
three,  commanded  by  him.sclf,  V  irginius,  iuid  ,El)u- 
tius,  marched  out  against  the  Latin.s,  avIio,  Avith  an 
anny  of  <t0,0f)0  foot  and  .300tl  horse,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sextus  Tarquiuius,  I  itu.s  rarquiniiis,  .and 
Mamilius,  bad  already  made  themselves  m.a.'-tcr  of  (  or- 
bio,  a  strong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  ))ut 
the  garrison  to  the  sivonl.  Postimmius  cneanijicd  in 
the  night  on  a  steep  hill  near  the  lake  Rcgilhis,  .and 
Virginius  on  another  hill  over  .against  him.  yEhutius 
was  ordered  to  march  silently  in  the  night,  AvjUi  the 


cavalrj'  and  light-armed  infantry,  to  take  posiM-'sion  of  nc-a** 
a  third  hill  upon  the  road  by  which  provisions  must  be 
brought  to  the  Latins. 

Before  .Ebutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  lie  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  Lucius  'rarquiniiis,  Arhom  he 
repulsed  three  times  Avith  great  loss,  the  dictator  hav¬ 
ing  sent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.  After  this  Aik 
butius  intercepted  tAA  O  couriers  sent  by  the  Volsci  to 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letter.s  found  iiiMin  them, 
discovered,  that  a  considerable  army  of  tlie  Volsci  and 
Hernici  Avere  to  join  the  Latin  forces  in  tlirce  davs. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Posthuniius  drew-  his  three  bo¬ 
dies  of  troops  together,  Avhich  amounted  in  ail  to  no 
more  thcin  24-,0(^P  foot  and  1000  horse,  Avith  a  design 
to  engage  the  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  succours 
they  expected.  Accordingly  he  encour.ngcd  his  men, 
and,  Avith  his  anny  in  battle  array,  ailvanced  to  d.e 
place  Avhere  the  enemy  was  encamped,  'i  he  Latins, 

Avho  Avere  much  superior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers, 
and  besides  began  to  Avant  provisioiis,did  not  decline  the 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquiuius,  at  tlic  head  of  the 
Roman  exiles  and  deserters,  Avas  in  the  centre,  M.uni- 
lius  in  the  right  Aving,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  anny  the  dictator  commandetl  in 
the  centre,  /Ebutius  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginius  in 
the  right. 

The  first  body  Avhich  advanced  was  that  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  march,  T.  Tar- 
qiiinius,  singling  out  the  dictator,  ran  full  speed  ag.ainst 
liim.  The  dictator  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but, 
dying  .-It  his  adversary,  wounded  him  Avith  a  javelin  in 
the  right  side.  Upon  this,  the  first  line  of  the  Latins 
advanced  to  cover  their  general ;  but  he  being  carried 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  faint  resistance  Avhen 
charged  by  the  troops  of  the  dict.itor.  They  were  <lc- 
stitiite  of  a  leader ;  and  therefore  heg  n  to  retire,  aa  hen 
Sextus  Tarqiunius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother, 
brought  them  back  to  the  ch.'irgc,  and  roncAved  the 
figlit  Avith  sucli  vigour,  th.at  the  vic-tory  in  the  cciiln- 
Avas  still  doubtful.  On  the  side  of  Mamiiiiis.'uul  .Ebu- 
tiiis,  both  p.arties,  encouraged  by  the  examjilc  of  their 
leaders,  fought  Avith  incredible  br.ivery  and  rc.soliitioii. 

Alter  a  long  .and  bloody  contest,  the  two  generals 
agreed  to  determine  the  doubtful  victorj-  by  a  sing  a- 
combat.  Accordingly  the  champions  pushcil  on  their 
horses  .against  each  other.  .Ebutiiis  Avith  his  lance 
Avoiinded  Mamilius  in  the  bre.ast ;  and  Mamilius  w  ith 
his  sAvord  /Ebutiiis  in  the  right  arm.  Neither  of  th«* 
AA’otinds  Avere  mortal  ;  but,  both  gcncr.als  falling  froin 
their  Iiorses,  put  .an  end  to  the  coinb.at.  .Murcii.-  \ 

Icrius,  the  brother  of  Poplicola,  supplying  the  place  of 
^Ebiitius.  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Hoimui 
Iiorse,  to  break  the  enemy’s  batted  ion  s  ;  hut  av.;.  n - 
pulsed  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  roynlistr.  .\t  llie 
same  time  Mamilius  ap]>eared  again  in  tlie  wan,  with  a 
considerable  Ixaly  of  horse  and  light-arincsl  infantry. 
Valerius,  Avith  the  .xs.sistauce  of  his  two  nephews,  t!  •• 
sons  of  Poplicola,  anil  a  chosen  troop  of  volunt.T-. 
attemjiteil  to  break  through  the  Eatiii  batulion..,  iti 
order  to  engage  Mamilius  ;  but  licing  siirroiiiuh  il  by 
the  llomnii  exiles,  he  recciA’isl  a  mortal  wound  in  hi 
side,  fell  from  his  horse,  and  die.l.  The  dead  Ixsly 
Avas  carried  off  by  the  two  -.om.  of  Popbe-dn.  in  qut.- 
of  the  utmost  clforts  of  the  exiles  and  dclive  'd  t'>  \  a- 
Icriuo  *  servants,  who  convey  it  to  Uic  Koimui  camp  . 
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their  camp 
taken. 


H.ime.  but  the  youii<T  heroes  being  afterwards  invested  on  all 
sides,  and  ovc-ritoAvered  by  numbers,  were  both  killed 
on  the  spot.  Upon  their  death,  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  ground,  but  were  soon  brought 
back  by  Posthuraiiis ;  who,  with  a  bodj"  of  Roman 
knights,  fltnng  to  their  assistance,  charged  the  royalists 
with  such  fury,  that  thej  were,  after  an  obstinate  re¬ 
sistance,  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  In  the  mean  time  Titus  Hoi-minius,  one 
of  the  dictator’s  lieutenants,  having  rallied  those  who 
had  fled,  fell  upon  some  close  batalions  of  the  enemy’s 
left  wing,  -which  still  kept  their  gi-ound  under  the 
command  of  Mamilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
and  put  that  body  to  flight.  But  -while  he  was  busy 
in  stripping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  himself 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 

Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
fight  with  great  bravery,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
against  the  consul  ^’irginius ;  and  had  even  broke 
through  the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  wlien 
the  dictator  attacked  him  unexpectedly  with  his  victo¬ 
rious  squadrons.  Then  Sextus,  having  lost  at  once  all 
hopes  of  victory,  threw  himself,  like  one  in  despair, 
into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  sunk 
g-  under  a  multitude  of  wounds,  after  he  had  distinguish- 
The  Latins  ed'  himself  in  a  mo.<t  eminent  manner.  The  death 
entirely  de-  of  the  throe  generals  was  ff)llo.ved  by  the  entire  de- 
leuted,  and  f,f‘  (be  Latin  anny  Their  camp  v  as  taken  and 
plundered,  and  most  of  their  troops  out  in  pieces ;  for 
of  the  43,0f)0  men  -tvho  came  into  the  field,  scarce 
10,000  returned  home.  The  next  morning  the  V'^ol- 
sci  anti  I  lernici  came,  according  to  their  agreement,  to 
assist  the  Latins;  but  finding,  upon  their  arrival,  Iiow 
matters  had  gone,  some  of  them  -were  for  falling  upon 
the  Romans  before  thev  could  i-ecover  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  preceding  day ;  ’out  others  tliouglit  it  more  safe 
to  send  am.bassadors  to  the  dicfcitor,  to  congratidate 
liim  on  his  victory,  and  assure  liim  that  tliey  had  left 
their  own  country  w  ith  no  other  design  than  to  assist 
Rome  in  so  dangerous  a  war.  Rosthumius,  by  jnodu- 
cing  their  couriers  and  letters,  gave  tliem  to  understand 
that  he  was  w  ell  ajqmised  of  tlg-ir  designs  and  treach¬ 
erous  proceedings.  Howev'ir,  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
law  of  nations,  he  sent  them  back  unhurt,  with  a 
challenge  to  their  generals  to  figlit  the  next  day  ; 
but  the  Volsci  and  their  confederates,  not  caring 
to  engage  a  victorious  army,  decamped  in  the  night, 
and  returned  to  their  respective  countries  before  break 

86  of  ‘^oy.  ,  . 

Tlie  whole  Tire  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
nation  sub-  subnrrission,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
iiiits.  yielding  themselves  absolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senate.  As  Ibnne  had  long  since  made  it  a  maxim  to 
spare  tlie  nations  that  submitted,  the  motion  of  Titus 
Lartius,  tlie  late  dictator,  prevailed  ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  w  ith  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
liowever,  that  tliey  should  restore  the  prisoners  they  had 
takeu,deliverupthedcscrter.s,ariddrivethcRoman  exiles 
out  of  Latium.  ^I’lius  ended  the  last  war  which  the 
Romans  waged  with  their  neighbours  on  account  of  their 
b.ani-died  king  ;  who,  being  now  abandoned  by  tlie 
Uitins,  lletrurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into  Campania, 
to  .\ristodenius  tyrant  of  C umcr,  and  tliere  died,  in  the 
Dtath  of  Sfl  year  of  his  age  and  1  Ith  of  his  exile. 

Tarquin.  Tire  Romans  were  no  sooner  freed  from  tliese  dan¬ 


gerous  wars,  than  they  began  to  oppress  one  another  ; 
and  those  domestic  feuds  took  place  which  continued 
moie  or  less  duriug  the  whole  time  of  the  republic. 
The  first  disturbances  were  occasioned  by  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  plebeians  who  were  debtors  to  the  patii- 
cians.  The  senate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  chose  to  the  consulate  one  Appius  Claudius,  who 
violently  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  plebeians  ;  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  disposition.  I'lie  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  was,  that  the  consuls  disagreed ;  the 
senate  did  not  know'  w  hat  to  determine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt.  In  the  midst  of  these  distur¬ 
bances,  an  army  of  the  \’olsci  advanced  tovvai'ds  Rome  ; 
the  people  refused  to  serve;  and  had  not  Servilius 
procured  some  troops  who  served  out  of  a  personal 
affection  to  himself,  the  city  would  have  been  in  great 
danger. 

But  though  the  Volsci  wore  for  this  time  driven 
back,  they  had  no  intention  of  dropping  tlieir  designs  ; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hernici  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  disputes  at  Rome  con¬ 
tinued  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Nay,  though  they 
vvere  expressly  told  that  the  \  olscian  army  was  on  its 
w  ay  to  besiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  absolutely  refused 
to  march  against  them  ;  saying,  tliat  it  was  the  same 
thing  whether  they  were  chaineil  by  tlieir  own  country¬ 
men  or  by  the  eneni)'.  In  this  extremity  Servilius 
promised,  that  when  the  enemy  w  ere  repulsed  the  se¬ 
nate  would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebeians.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  serve,  the  consul  marched  out 
at  tlieir  lieail,  defeated  the  enemy  hi  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  ciqiital,  giving  it  up  to  be  jiluiidered 
liy  his  soldicr.s,  w  ithout  reserving  any  pui  i  for  the  jiub- 
lic  treasury. 

W  batever  might  have  been  tl.e  re.nsons  of  Serv  ilius 
for  this  stc]),  it  furnislied  Appius  with  a  })i-ctence  I’or 
iffusing  liim  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  seditious  dispo¬ 
sition,  who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  excessive  indul¬ 
gence  and  profnseiiess  to  his  soldiers,  Servilius,  incen¬ 
sed  at  tills  injustice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  ))coj!le,  decreed  hirn.self  a  triumph  in  spite 
of  A]ipius  and  the  senate.  After  tliis  be  marched 
against  the  Aurunci,  who  had  entered  Latium  ;  and,  in 
conjunction  witli  Postliiimius  Regillens,  he  utterly  de¬ 
feated  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  But  neither  the  services  of  the  general  nor 
his  soldiers  could  mollify  the  senate  and  patrician  party. 
A|)pius  even  doubled  the  severity  of  his  judgments, 
and  iiriprisoned  all  those  who  liad  been  set  at  liberty 
during  the  w  ar.  The  jirisoners  cried  for  relief  to  Ser¬ 
vilius  ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  acconiplislmient  of 
those  ])roniises  vvliich  tlie  senate  never  had  meant  to 
peiTonn  ;  neither  did  he  choose  to  cjuarrel  openly  with 
tlie  whole  patrician  body  ;  so  that,  striving  to  preserve 
the  friendship  of  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  contempt  of  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  that  he  had  lost  all  liis  interest  with  the  ple¬ 
beians,  he  joined  with  the  patricians  against  them  ; 
but  tlie  plebeians  rusliiug  tumultuously  into  the  forum, 
made  such  a  noi.se,  that  no  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
jiulges  could  be  heard,  and  the  utmost  confusion  pre¬ 
vailed  tliroiigh  the  whole  city.  Several  jiroposals  were 
made  to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  through  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  .Appius  and  the  m.ijority  of  the  senators,  they 
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Rouie.  all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  raise  an  army  against  the  Sabines,  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  the  territories  of  the  republic ;  but  the  people 
refused  to  serve.  Manias  Valerius,  however,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  Poplicola,  once  more  prevailed  upon 
them  to  march  out  against  the  common  enemy  ;  having 
previously  obtained  assurances  from  the  senate  that  their 
grievances  should  be  redressed.  But  no  sooner  had 
victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  than  the  se¬ 
nate,  apprehending  that  the  soldiers  at  their  return 
would  challenge  Valerius,  who  had  been  nominated  dic¬ 
tator,  for  the  performance  of  their  promises,  desired 
him  and  the  two  consuls  to  detain  them  still  in  the 
field,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finish¬ 
ed.  The  consuls  obeyed  ;  but  the  dictator,  whose  au¬ 
thority  did  not  depend  on  the  senate,  disbanded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  soldiers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  ;  and  as  a  further  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  plebeians,  he  chose  out  of  that  order  400, 
whom  he  invested  wnth  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  claimed  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises 
•  made  by  the  senate :  but,  instead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himself  loaded  w'ith 
reproaches  ;  on  which  he  resigned  his  office  as  dicta- 
ThesoWiers  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful- 

*n'thc  engagements  to  them.  No  sooner  were  these 

troubles  are  transactions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  soldiers,  to  a 
ended  by  man,  deserted  the  consuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti- 
ereating  red  to  a  hilt  called  afterwards  Mans  Sacer,  three  mites 
tribunes  of  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  observe  an  exact 

tbe  people.  (jjscipRne,  offering  no  sort  of  violence  whatever.  The 
senate,  after  taking  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of 
the  city,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  malcontents ;  but 
it  was  answered  with  contempt.  In  short,  all  things 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  la^^t  matters  were  com¬ 
promised  by  the  institution  of  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  had  power  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,  and  whose  persons 
were  declared  sacred,  insomuch  that  whoever  offered 
the  least  violence  to  the  person  of  a  tribune  was  decla¬ 
red  accursed,  his  effects  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Cere.s, 
and  he  himiself  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  and  all 
the  Romans  were  to  engage  themselves,  in  their  own 
name  and  that  of  their  posterity,  never  to  repeal  this 
law.  The  people,  after  these  regulations,  erected  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
where  their  camp  had  stood  ;  and  when  they  had  offer¬ 
ed  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  consecrated  the  place  of 
their  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  led  by  their  .rew 
magistrates  and  the  deputies  of  the  senate. 

Thus  the  Roman  constitution,  which  had  originally 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  hail  passed  into  an 
aristocracy,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
The  tribunes  immediately  after  their  election  obtained 
permis>i(:n  from  the  senate  to  elect  two  persons  as  their 
ministei's  or  assistants,  who  should  ease  them  a  little  in 
the  great  muHiplicrty  of  their  affairs.  1  hey  were  c.ill- 
ed  plebeian  wHUex  ;  and  afterwards  came  to  have  the  in¬ 
spection  if  the  pu'dic  baths,  aqueducts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  consuls,  atier 
whi  li  'be;  wp;e  called  simply  re 

A'l  ojii'o  ition  to  tlic  making  of  re,'u'ar  levies  be¬ 
ing  now  ai  a-i  end,  the  consul  Coniinius  led  an  army 
aga  n.1t  the  Vo.sci.  I  /e  delealcd  tlnm  in  battle,  and 
took  from  them  l.ongula  and  lolusca  j  after  winch  he 
VoL.  XVUI.  I’art'l. 
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besieged  Corioli,  a  city  strongly  fortified,  and  uhieli 
might  be  called  their  capital.  He  carried  this  place,  '-'"v—*' 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Antiates,  the  s  mie  day  ;  p^^.**|* 
but  Cains  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the  ( 
glory  of  both  actions.  The  troops  detached  by  the  cai  Corio. 
consul  to  scale  the  walls  of  Corioli  being  icpulied  in  lanus. 
their  first  assault,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,  led 
them  on  afresh  to  the  charge,  drove  hack  the  enemy 
within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himself  master  of  it.  This  exploit  achieved,  he 
with  all  expedition  put  himself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  consul’s  main  anny,  that  was  just  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
place;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravery,  and 
had  equal  success. 

The  next  day,  the  consul,  having  erected  his  tribunal 
before  his  tent,  called  the  soldiers  together.  His  whole 
speech  to  them  was  little  more  than  a  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  He  put  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  a.ssigned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  spoil ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic,  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine  horse  with 
stately  furniture,  giving  him  leave  at  the  same  time  to 
choose  out  any  ten  of  the  prisoners  for  himself ;  and 
lastly,  he  allotted  him  as  much  money  as  he  could  carry 
away.  Of  all  tliese  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
horse,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  hi* 
family,  that  he  might  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  consul  bestow  ed 
on  him  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  translerring  thereby 
from  hhnself  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conquest 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  disband¬ 
ed  his  army ;  and  war  was  succeeded  by  works  of  reli¬ 
gion,  public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  census 
and  a  lustrum  closed  the  events  of  tliis  memorable  con-  yt 
sulship.  Tliere  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  this  time  no  Dmiimi- 
more  than  1 1 0,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  a  number  by 
many  thousands  le.ss  than  at  the  last  enrollment.  Doubt- 
less  great  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  sLves 
to  their  creditors. 

Under  the  following  administration  of  T.  Gcganiiis 
and  P.  Minucius,  Home  was  terribly  afflicted  by  a  fa¬ 
mine,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  neglect  of  ploughing 
and  sowing  during  the  late  troubles ;  for  the  sedition 
had  happened  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  sow¬ 
ing-time,  and  the  accommodation  was  not  made  till  9; 
just  before  the  winter  solstice.  The  senate  dispatcliwl  A 
agents  into  Hetruria,  Campanil,  the  country  ol  the 
Volsci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  to  buy  corn.  Those  w  ho 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempest  which  retinleJ 
their  arrival  at  Syracuse  ;  where  they  were  am str. lined 
to  pass  the  winter.  At  Curna*,  the  U  rant  Ansto  le- 
mus  seized  the  money  brought  by  the  comm  '.s-ir.es  ; 
and  they  themselves  with  ddlicully  saved  their  lives  by 
fiiieht.  The  Volsci,  far  from  Indiig  ilis|>o$c.l  to  su.  a-ur 
the  Romans,  would  have  inuchal  against  them  it  .a 
sudden  and  most  destructive  pestileiiix*  had  not  del.ated 
their  purpose.  In  Hetruria  alone  the  lionian  coinmi-sa- 
ries  met  with  success.  They  sent  a  am^idcrabU  q.ianti- 
ty  of  grain  from  tbcnce  to  Rome  in  liaik.  ;  but  ihi-.  w.is 
in  a  short  time  consumed,  and  the  iiincry  bceame  ex  'e*- 
sive  ;  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  «ny  thing  they 
could  get;  and  nature  in  so  great  extremity  loallud 

nothing.  .  r  \'  i:.- 
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its  inhabitants  had  been  swept  away  by  a  plague, 
and  praying  the  Romans  to  send  a  new  colony  to 
re-people  it.  The  conscript  fathers  without  much  hesi¬ 
tation  granted  the  request,  pressed  the  departure  of  the 
colony,  and  without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  con¬ 
duct  it. 

The  people  at  first  were  very  well  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  as  it  gave  them  a  prospect  of  relief  in  their 
hunger:  but  when  they  reflected  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litrre,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  still 
infected ;  and  this  apprehension  became  so  universal, 
that  not  oneof  them  would  consent  to  go  thither.  Ne¬ 
vertheless  the  senate  at  length  published  a  decree  thatall 
the  citizens  should  draw  lots  ;  and  that  those  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  be  of  thecolony  should  instantly  march  for 
\  elitrae,  or  suffer  the  severest  punishments  for  their  dis 


side.  Several  speaking  at  the  same  time,  and  with 
great  vocifeiation,  no  one  could  be  well  understood 
by  the  audience.  The  consuls  judged,  that  being  the 
superior  magistrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  citizens.  On  the’ other  side,  it  was 
pietended,  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  the 
province  of  the  tribunes,  as  the  senate  was  that  of  the 
consuls. 

xhe  dispute  grew  warm,  and  both  parties  v/ere  ready 
to  come.to  blows  ;  when  Brutus  having  put  some  que¬ 
stions  to  the  consuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.  Next  day 
he  proposed  a  law  which  was  carried,  that  no  person 
whatever  should  interrupt  a  tribune  when  speaking  in 
an  assembly  of  the  people  :  by  which  means  the  influ¬ 
ence  and  pov/er  of  the  popular  party  was  considerably 
increased,  and  the  tribunes  became  formidable  oppo¬ 
nents  t^  the  consuls  and  patricians.  An  opportunity 
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and  the  fathers,  a  few  days  after,  sent  away  a  second 
colony  to  Norba,  a  considerable  city  of  Latium.  But 
the  patricians  were  disappointed  as  to  the  benefit  they 
expected  from  these  measures.  The  plebeians  who  re¬ 
mained  InRomebeing  more  and  more  pressed  byhunger 
and  want,  grew  daily  more  angry  with  the  senate.  At 


tk.,  11  1-  11*^  .  niuurreu  ineir  resentment,  bvinsislino' 

first  they  assembled  m  small  companies  to  vent  their  that  it  should  not  be  distributed  tillthe  grievaLs  of  the 
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great  fleet  of  ships  laden  with  corn  from  Sicily,  agreat 
part  ot  which  was  a  present  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
that  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  rest  piircliased  by 
the  senate  with  the  public  money,  raised  their  spirits 
once  more. 

But  Coriolanus  incurred  their  resentment,  bvinsislitifT 


wrath  ill  abusive  complaints;  and  at  length,  in  one  great 
body,  rushed  all  together  into  the  forum,  calling  out  up¬ 
on  their  tribunes  for  succour. 

Ihe  tribunes  made  it  their  business  to  heighten  the 
general  discontent.  Having  convened  the  people,  Spii- 
rius  Icilius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed 
most  bitterly  against  the  senate  ;  and  when  he  had  end¬ 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  others  to  speak  fi-cely  their 
thoughts  ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  sedition, 
and  now  lediles.  These  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  added  fresh  fuel  to  it :  .\nd  the  nTorc 
to  inflame  the  spirits  of  the  multitude,  they  enumerated 
all  the  past  insults  which  the  people  had  surt’ered  from 
the  nobles.  Brutus  concluded  his  harangue  with  loudly 
threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  would  follow  his  ad¬ 
vice,  he  wouhl  soon  oblige  those  men  who  had  caused 
the  present  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for  it:  after  which 
the  assembly  was  dismissed. 

The  next  day,  the  consuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  some  very  mischievous  event,  thought  it  advi¬ 
sable  to  convene  the  senators,  that  they  might  consider 
of  the  best  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa¬ 
thers  could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em¬ 
ploying  soft  w'ords  and  fair  promises  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  most  turbulent.  But  Appius’s  advice  prevail¬ 
ed  :  which  was,  that  the  consuls  shou’d  call  the  people 
together,  assure  themthatthe  patricians  Iiad  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miseries  they  suffered,  and  promise,  on 
the  part  oi  the  senate,  all  possible  care  to  provide  for 
their  necessities  ;  but  at  the  same  time  should  reprove 
the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
With  theseverestpunislimentsiftheydid  not  amendtheir 
behaviour. 

When  the  consuls,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
having  assembled  the  people,  would  have  signified  to 


senate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  summoned 
him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence  that  he 
aspired  at  the  sovereignty. 

When  the  appointed  day  w’as  come,  all  persons  were 
filled  with  the  greatestexpectations,and  a  vastconcourse 
from  the  adjacent  country  assembled  and  filled  up  the 
forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  presented  himself  before 
the  people  with  a  degree  of  intrepiditythat  meritcrl  bet¬ 
ter  foitunc.  His  graceful  person,  his  persuasiv'c  elo¬ 
quence,  tlie  cries  ot  those  whom  he  had  saved  from  the 
enemy,  inclined  the  auditors  to  relent.  But  being  con¬ 
founded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not  expect,  of 
having  embezzled  the  plunder  of  Antium,  the  tribunes 
immedi.atcley  took  the  votes,  and  Coriolanus  was  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  sentence  against  the:r  bravest  defender  struck 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate  with  sorrow,  consternation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  seemed  an  unconcerned  spectator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
most  respectable  senators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lasting  leave  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  mother 
Veturia.  Thus  recommending  his  little  children  to 
their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers  or  fortune, 
to  take  refuge  with  Tullus  Attius,  a  man  of  great  power 
among  the  Volscians,  who  took  him  under  his  protec¬ 
tion,  and  espoused  his  quarrel. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volsci 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome  ; 
and  foi  thispurpose  T  ullus  sent  many  of  his  citizens  thi¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  see  some  games  at  that  time  celebrat¬ 
ing  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  gave  the  senate  private  intbr- 
lu.ation,  that  the  str.uigers  had  dang'erous  intentions  of 
burning  the  city.  This  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  se¬ 
nate  issued  an  order  that  all  strangers,  wlioever  they 
were,  should  depart  from  Rome  before  sunset.  J'liis 
order  Tullus  represented  to  his  countrynienasaninrrac- 
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territories  belonpingto  tIie\'o!scians,  of  w Ijich  they  had 
been  violently  dispossessed  ;  declariiifr  w.ir  in  case  of  a 
refusal ;  but  this  message  was  treated  by  the  senate  with 
contempt. 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  sides.  Coriolamis 
andTullus  were  made  generals  of  the  V'olscians  ;  and 
accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravagino- 
and  laying  waste  all  such  lands  as  belonged  to  the  ple¬ 
beians,  but  letting  those  ot  the  senators  remain  un¬ 
touched.  In  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  very 
slowly  at  Rome ;  the  two  consuls,  who  were  re-elected 
by  the  people,  seemed  but  little  skilled  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whom  they  knew  to  be 
their  superior  in  the  field.  The  allies  also  showed  their 
fears,  and  slowly  brought  in  their  succours  ;  so  that 
Coriolamis  continued  to  take  their  towns  one  after  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  e.xpedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  so  famous  for  his  victories,  that  the  Vulsci 
left  their  towns  defenceless  to  follow  him  into  the  field. 
The  very  soldiers  of  his  colleague’s  army  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  himself  unopposed  in  the  field,  and  at  thehcad 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  invested  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  fully  resolved  to  besiege  it.  It  was  then 
that  the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously  agreed  to 
send  deputies  to  him,  with  proposals  of  restoration,  in 
case  he  should  draw  off  his  army.  Coriolamis  received 
their  proposals  at  the  head  of  Ins  principal  officers,  and, 
with  the  sternness  of  a  general  that  was  to  give  the  law, 
refused  their  offers. 

Another  embassy  was  now  sent  forth,  conjuring  him 
not  to  exact  from  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be¬ 
came  Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finish  their  deliberations.  In  this 
exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  another  deputation  still 
more  solemn  than  either  of  the  fonner,  compc.scd  of  the 
pontiffs,  the  priests,  and  the  augurs.  These,  clothed 
in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave  and 
mournful  deportment,  issued  from  the  city,  and  entered 
the  camp  of  the  conqueror :  but  all  in  vain,  they  found 
him  severe  and  inflexible  as  before. 

\\  hen  the  people  saw  them  return  ineffectually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lost.  Their 
temples  were  filled  with  old  men,  with  women  andchil- 
dren,  who,  prostrate  at  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  preservation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
waste  be  heard  but  anguish  and  lamentation,  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  scenesof  affright  and  distress.  At  length 
it  was  suggested  to  them,  that  what  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  intercession  of  the  senate  or  the  adjuration 
of  the  priests,  might  be  brought  about  by  the  tears  of 
his  wile,  or  the  commands  of  his  motlier.  'I'his  depu¬ 
tation  seemed  to  be  relished  by  a'l ;  and  even  the  senate 
itself  gave  it  the  sanction  of  their  authority.  Veturia, 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  at  first  made  some  hesitation 
to  undertake  so  pious  a  work  :  however,  she  at  last  un- 
ilertook  the  embassy  and  set  forward  from  the  city,  ac- 
companieil  by  many  of  the  ))rincipal  matrons  of  Home, 
with  V’olumnia  his  w  ile,  and  his  two  children.  Corio¬ 
lanus,  who  at  a  distance,  discovered  this  mournful  train 
of  females,  was  resolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  anrl 
railed  his  officers  round  him  to  be  witness  ol'  bis  re.so- 
hitioii  ;  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife 
5verc  among  thenunibcr,  he  iiistaiuly  came  down  from 


his  tribunr.l  to  meet  and  embrace  the.m.  At  fust,  the  Rome. 
Womens  tears  and  embraces  took  awav  lhe  ]>i)wer  of 
words;  and  the  ivnigh  soldier  hiniseU’,  hard  as  he  wa«, 
could  not  refrain  from  sharing  in  their  distress.  Ce- 
riolanus  now  seemed  much  agitated  b}’  contending  pas¬ 
sions  ;  while  bis  mother,  who  saw  liim  nio\  ed,  seconded 
her  Words  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence,  her  tears : 
his  w’ife  and  children  hung  round  him,  intreating  for 
protection  and  pity  ;  while  tlie  fair  train,  her  compa¬ 
nions,  added  tneir  lamentations,and  deploretl  their  own 
and  their  country  s  distress.  Coriolanus  for  a  moment 
w'as  silent,  feeling  the  strong  conflict  between  honour 
and  inclination  :  at  length,  as  if  rouzed  from  his  dream, 
he  flew  to  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen  at  his 
feet,  crying  out,  “  O  my  mother,  thou  hast  saved 
Rome,  but  lost  thy  son.”  He  accordingly  gave  orders 
to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  officers  that 
tlie  city  was  too  strong  to  be  taken.  Tullus,  who  bad 
long  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remiss  in  aggravatinglJie  loi 
lenity  of  his  conduct  to  his  countrymen.  Upon  their  is  assiv,;. 
return,  Coriolanus  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  kjr 
people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  and 
ineffectual  repentance. 

The  year  following,  the  two  consuls  of  the  former 
year,  Manlius  and  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes  1''? 
to  appear  before  the  people.  The  .\grarian  law,  which 
had  been  proposed  some  time  before,  for  equally  divid- 
ing  the  lands  of  the  cominonwealth  among  the  people, 
was  the  object  invariably  pursued,  and  they  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  made  unjustifiable  delays  in  putting  it 
off. 

It  seems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  senate 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.  The  con¬ 
suls,  therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excuses,  till  at 
length  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  a  dictator;  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cinciniia- 
tiis,  a  man  who  had  for  some  time  given  up  all  views 
of  ambition,  and  retired  to  his  little  farm,  where  th.* 
deputies  of  the  senate  found  him  holding  the  plongli, 
and  dressed  in  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  husband, 
man.  He  appeared  hut  little  elevated  with  the  addresses 
of  ceremony  andthepompousliabitsthey  brought  him  ; 
and,  upon  declaring  to  him  the  senate's  pleasure.  In; 
testified  rather  a  concern  tlsat  his  aid  should  be  wanted. 
However,  he  departed  for  the  city,  wlie  e  both  jiartie-. 
were  strongly  infl;iinetl  ogainst  each  other  ;  but  he  was 
resolved  to  side  with  lu  itlicr  ;  only,  by  a  strict  attention 
to  the  interests  of  bis  country,  instcail  of  gaining  tl  e 
confidence  of  factii  n,  to  obtain  the  cstecin  of  all. 

Thu-,  by  threats  ami  well-timed  submission,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  off  their  law  for  .n  time, 
ami  carried  himself  so  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  mahitu.le 
whenever  they  refused  to  enli-t ;  a;id  their  greate*t  cn-  j  , , 
couragerwhenever  their»iibini.->sion(ie3erved  it.  I'luis,  (j,.  ■  a  , 
having  restored  that  tramjuillity  to  tlie  I'e  'p'i*  whi>  li  he  ;  ;  • 

so  much  loveil  himself,  he  rig  iin  g.ive  up  the  spVndours  i'*>- 
of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  w  illi  a  gr  atcr  re  i.,ii  in  his  little 
farm. 

Cincinnatiis  was  not  long  retireil  from  his  ofliee  when 
.a  fresh  exigence  of  t!ic  st  ite  once  requireii  hit  a  - 
sistaiice.  fhe  .dupii  and  thvXohc',  wlui,  '  uit;;!'. 
worsted,  .Ntill  wen-  Ibr  rem  'viitj;  the  w  ar.  matle  new  . 
ro.ails  into  the  territoric .  <»f  llonie.  Minutais,  one  oi 
the  con.siils  who  suec  eede*!  (  iiu  inn.' tie^  w  ih  i  i  t  to  i>j>- 
pose  them  ;  but  I  =  ing  iiatur..lly  tmi.v!  ;  I  r  '■  u 
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Rome,  afraid  of  being  conquered  than  desirous  of  victory,  his 
army  was  di'iven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains, 

,  frona  which,  except  through  the  enemy,  there  was  no 

acmsvUr  egress.  This,  however,  the  ^Equi  liad  tlie  precaution 
army  from  to  fortify  ;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  so  hemmed 
♦lestruction.  in  on  every  side,  that  nothing  remained  but  submission 
to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  getting  away  privately 
through  the  enemy’s  camp,  Avere  the  first  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  disaster  to  Rome.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  The  senate  at  first  thought  of  the  other 
consul ;  but  not  having  sufficient  experience  of  his  abi¬ 
lities,  tliey  unanimously  turned  their  eyes  upon  Cincin- 
natus,  and  resolved  to  make  liim  dictator.  Cincinnatus, 
the  only  person  on  wliom  Rome  could  noAV  place  her 
whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  messen¬ 
gers  of  the  senate,  labouring  in  his  little  field  with 
cheerful  industry.  He  was  at  first  astonished  at  the  en¬ 
signs  of  unbounded  power  Avith  Avhich  the  deputies 
came  to  invest  him ;  but  still  more  at  the  approach  of 
the  principal  of  the  senate,  Avho  came  out  to  meet  him. 
A  dignity  so  unlooked  for,  hoAvever,  had  no  effect 
upon  the  simplicity  or  tlie  integrity  of  his  manners; 
and  being  noAv  possessed  of  absolute  poAver,  and  called 
upon  to  nominate  his  master  of  the  horse,  he  chose  a 
poor  man  named  Tarqriitius,  one  who,  like  himself, 
despised  riches  when  they  led  to  dishonour.  Upon 
entering  the  city,  the  dictator  put  on  a  serene  look, 
and  intreated  all  those  Avho  Avere  able  to  bear  arms  to 
repair  before  sunset  to  the  Campus  Martins  (the  place 
•where  the  levies  Avere  made)  Avith  necessary  arms,  and 
provisions  for  five  days.  He  put  himself  at  the  liead  of 
these  ;  and  marching  all  night  Avith  great  expedition, 
he  an-ived  before  day  within  sight  of  tlie  enemy.  Up¬ 
on  his  approach,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  raise  a  loud 
•shout,  to  apprize  the  consul’s  army'  of  the  relief  that 
was  at  hand.  The  A^qui  were  not  a  little  amazed 
Avhen  they  saw  themselves  between  tAvo  enemies  ;  but 
still  more  Avhen  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making  the 
.strongest  entrenchments  beyond  them,  to  prevent  their 
escape,  and  inclosing  them  as  they  had  inclo.sed  the  con- 
.sul.  To  prevent  this,  a  furious  combat  ensued ;  but 
the  jDqui,  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  unable  to 
resist  or  fly,  begged  a  cessation  of  arms.  They  offered 
the  dictator  his  own  terms ;  he  gave  them  tlieir  lives  ; 
but  obliged  them,  in  token  of  servitude,  to  jiass  under 
the  yoke,  which  Avas  two  spears  set  iqiright,  and  ano¬ 
ther  across,  in  the  form  of  a  galloAVS,  beneatli  which 
the  vanquished  were  to  march.  Their  captains  and  ge¬ 
nerals  he  made  prisoners  of  Avar,  being  resolved  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  OAvn  soldiers,  Avithout  re¬ 
serving  any  part  for  himself,  or  permitting  those  of  the 
<lehvered  army  to  have  a  share.  Thu.s,  having  rescued 
a  Roman  army  from  inevitable  destruction,  having  de¬ 
feated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and  still  more,  having  refused  any  part  of 
the  spoil,  he  resigned  liLs  dictatcn'ship,  after  having  en¬ 
joyed  it  but  14  days.  The  senate  avouUI  have  enriched 
him  ;  but  he  declined  their  proffers,  choosing  to  retire 
once  more  to  his  farm  and  liis  cottage,  content  Avith 
temperance  and  fame. 

But  this  repose  from  foreign  invasion  did  not  lessen 
■the  tumults  of  the  city  within.  The  clamoiu’S  for  tlic 


Agrarijm  law^  still  continued,  and  still  more  fiercely,  Home. 
AA  hen  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  ad\"ancad  in  3'eais, 
but  of  an  admirable  person  and  military  deportment,  105 
came  forAvard,  to  enumerate  his  hardships  and  his  me-  ^ 

rits.  This  old  soldier  made  no  scruple  of  extolling  the  dentatus, 
various  merits  of  his  youth  ;  but  indeed  his  achieve¬ 
ments  supported  ostentation.  He  had  served  his  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Avars  40  years ;  he  had  been  an  officer  SO, 
first  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tribune :  he  had  fought 
120  battles,  in  Avhich,  by  the  force  of  his  single  arm, 
he  had  saved  a  midtitude  of  lives  :  he  had  gained  1 4 
civic,  three  mural,  and  eight  golden  cioAvns,  besides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  spears,  and  23  horse-trap¬ 
pings,  whereof  nine  Avere  for  killing  the  enemy  in  single 
combat :  moreover,  he  had  received  4:>  Avounds,  all  be¬ 
fore,  and  none  behind.  'I'hese  were  his  honours  ;  y’et, 
notAvithstandhig  all  thi.s,  he  had  never  received  any 
share  of  tliose  lands  Avhich  Avere  Avon  from  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con¬ 
tempt  ;  while  others  Avere  possessed  of  those  A-^ery  terri¬ 
tories  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
deserve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  con-  lofi 
quest.  A  case  of  so  much  hardship  had  a  strong  effect  Violent  i 
upon  the  multitude  ;  they  unanimously  demanded  that  s‘^irbancc 
the  laAV  might  be  passed,  and  that  such  merit  should  not 
go  unreAvarded.  It  Avas  in  vain  that  some  of  the  sena¬ 
tors  rose  up  to  speak  against  it ;  their  voices  aa  ere 
droAvned  by  the  cries  of  the  peojde.  When  reason, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard,  passion,  as  usual, 
succeeded  ;  and  the  young  patricians,  running  furiously 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  urns,  and  disper¬ 
sed  the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppose  them.  For  this 
they  Avere  some  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes ;  but 
their  resolution,  nevertheless,  for  the  present,  put  off 
the  Agrarian  law. 

The  cominonAvealth  of  Rome  had  noAv  for  near  60 
years  been  fluctuating  betAA  cen  the  contending  orders 
that  composed  it,  till  at  length,  each  side,  as  it  weary, 

Avere  Avilling  to  respire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer¬ 
tions  of  their  claims.  The  citizens,  now,  therefore, 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de¬ 
cisions  of  their  magistrates,  and  wished  to  be  guided 
by  a  Avritten  bodj’  of  laAvs,  Avhich  being  knoAvn  might  ]07 
])revent  Avrongs  as  Avell  as  punish  them.  In  this  both  Ambassu- 
the  senate  ;uid  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that  ' 

such  laAA  s  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  so 
long  had  harassed  the  state.  It  was  thereupon  agreed,  laws^troui 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  Greek  cities  in  thcncc. 
Italj',  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  home  such  laws  from 
thence  as  by  experience  had  been  found  most  equitable 
and  useful.  F or  this  purpose,  three  senators,  Posthu- 
mius,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon,  and 
galleys  assigned  to  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jest}'  of  the  Roman  people.  While  they  were  upon  this 
commission  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated  the 
eitv  at  home,  and  supplied  the  interA’al  of  their  absence 
Avith  otlier  anxiety  than  that  of  wishes  for  tlieir  return. 

In  about  a  j  ear  the  plague  ceased,  and  the  am  bass  dors 
returned,  bringing  home  a  body  i)f  laws,  collected  from 
tlie  most  civilized  states  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Avhich  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables,  and  tAA o  more  be¬ 
ing  added,  made  that  celebrated  code  called  the  Law.t 
of  the  Tnxlve  many  fragments  of  vA  hich  remain 

to  this  day. 

The  ambassadors  Avere  no  so<«er  returned,  than  the  Derenniri 

tribunes  tlecied. 
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tribunes  required  th  t,a  body  of  men  should  be  dioscn 
to  digest  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  tf)  give 
weight  to  the  execution  of  them  After  long  debates 
W’hether  tliis  choice  should  not  be  partly  made  from 
the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  last  agreed 
that  10  of  the  principal  senators  should  be  elected, 
whose  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  should  be  ecpial  to 
that  of  kings  and  consuls,  and  that  without  any  ap¬ 
peal.  The  persons  chosen  were  Appius  and  Genutius, 
w  ho  had  been  elected  consuls  for  tlie  ensuing  year ; 
Posthum  ins,  Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambas¬ 
sadors  ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  consuls ;  with 
J  alius  V eturius,  and  Horatius,  senators  of  the  first  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  decemviri  being  now  invested  with  absolute 
power,  agreeil  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns, 
and  that  each  should  dispense  justice  for  a  day. 

These  magistrates  for  the  first  year,  w'rought  w'ith 
extreme  application ;  and  their  work  being  finished,  it 
was  expected  that  they  would  be  contented  to  give 
up  their  offices;  but  having  known  the  charms  of 
power,  they  were  now  unwilling  to  resign  it:  they 
therefore  pretended  that  some  laws  w’ere  yet  w  anting 
to  complete  their  design,  and  intreated  the  senate  for 
a  continuance  of  their  offices ;  to  which  that  body  as¬ 
sented. 

But  they  soon  threw  off  the  mask  of  moderation  ; 
and,  regardless  either  of  the  approbation  of  the  senate  or 
the  people,  resolved  to  continue  themselves,  against  all 
order,  in  the  decemvirate.  A  conduct  so  notorious  pro¬ 
duced  discontents  ;  and  these  were  as  sure  to  produce 
fresh  acts  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  almost  a 
desert,  with  respect  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose ; 
and  the  decemvirs  rapacity  was  then  only  discontinued, 
when  they  wanted  fresh  objects  to  exercise  it  upon.  In 
this  state  of  slavery,  proscription,  and  mutual  di.strust, 
not  one  citizen  was  found  to  strike  for  his  country’s  free¬ 
dom  ;  these  tyrants  continued  to  rule  without  controul, 
being  constantly  guarded,  not  with  their  lictors  alone, 
but  a  numerous  crowd  of  dependents,  clients,  and  even 
patricians,  whom  their  vices  had  confederated  round 
tliem 

In  this  gloomy  situation  of  the  state,  the  j?:.qui  and 
Volsci,  those  constant  enemies  of  the  Romans,  undertook 
their  incursions,  resolved  to  })rofit  by  the  intestine  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  witliin  about  10  miles 
of  Rome. 

But  the  decemviri,  being  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power,  divided  their  ar¬ 
my  into  three  parts;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap¬ 
pius  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe ;  the  other  two 
were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  w’cre  led,  one 
against  the  j^lqul,  and  the  other  against  tlie  Sabines. 
The  Roman  soldiers  had  now  got  into  a  method  of  pu¬ 
nishing  the  generals  whrnn  they  disliked,  by  suffering 
themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field.  1  hey  j)ut  it 
in  practice  upon  tliis  occasion,  anil  shamefully  aban¬ 
doned  their  camp  upon  the  ajiproach  of  the  eneuiy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  ^■ictory  more  joyfully  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rome  tlian  the  tidings  of  this  defeat :  the  ge¬ 
nerals,  as  is  always  the  case,  were  bhuned  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men  ;  some  denuinded  that  they 
should  be  deposed ;  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to 
lead  the  troops  to  coiuiuest:  but  among  the  re.^t,  old 
iSicinius  Dentatus  the  tribune  spoke  his  sentiments 


with  his  usual  openness  ;  and  treating  the  general# 
with  contempt,  showed  all  the  faults  of  their  discipline 
in  the  camp,  and  of  their  conduct  in  the  field,  .'\ppiu-, 
in  the  mean  time  was  not  remiss  in  observing  'he  ilis- 
position  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  prc’.em  e  of  do¬ 
ing  him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  which  were  sent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le¬ 
gate  was  held  sacred  among  the  Rom  ns,  as  in  it  were  ^ 
united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence  of 

due  to  the  priesthood.  Dernatus,  no  wa}'  suspecting  suinias 
his  design,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  he  Dvnuiu*. 
was  received  with  all  the  external  m- rk-  ofrcspeci.  But 
the  generals  soon  found  means  of  indulging  thei  .Ic- 
sire  of  revenge.  He  was  a])pointed  at  tlie  head  cf  100 
men  to  go  and  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  a.Sourcd  the  com¬ 
manders  that  their  present  situation  was  wrong.  'I’he 
soldier-,  however,  wlro  were  given  as  hi.s  attendants, 
were  assassins;  wretches  w  ho  had  long  been  mi'iistcrsof 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  though  with  all  those  appreiiensions 
which  his  reputation,  as  he  v/as  called  the  Unman  A- 
ckillcs,  might  he  supposed  to  iii-pirc.  V’l'iih  these  de¬ 
signs,  tliey  led  him  from  the  way  into  tl.e  hollow  bo¬ 
som  of  a  retired  mountain,  where  they  began  to  set  up¬ 
on  him  from  behind.  Jiientitu*,  now  too  late,  percei¬ 
ved  the  treachery  of  the  decemviri,  and  wa-s  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  thetefire  put  his 
back  to  a  rock,  and  defended  himself  again.-t  tho.-.ew  ho 
pressed  most  closely.  Though  now  grown  old  he  liail 
still  the  remains  cf  his  former  valour,  .md  killed  :>o  less 
than  1 5  of  the  assailants,an(l  wounded  30.  The  a^-as-ins 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  brave'‘yj  shower¬ 
ed  in  their  j.tvelins  u|)on  him  at  a  distauie;  all  which 
he  received  in  his  shield  with  undaiii)*'ed  resolution. 

The  combat,  tliough  so  unequ.il  in  numbe-s,  was  ma¬ 
naged  for  some  time  witii  doubtful  success,  till  at  length 
his  assailants  bethought  themselves  of  ascending  the 
rock  against  winch  he  stood,  and  thus  poured  down 
stones  upon  him  from  above.  This  succeeded  ;  the  olil 
soldier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts,  alter  having 
shown  by  his  death  that  he  owed  it  to  his  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  that  he  had  come  off  so  iiiaiiy 
times  victorious.  The  decemviri  preteniKd  to  join  in 
tlie  general  sorrow  for  so  brave  a  man,  and  decreed 
liim  a  funeral,  witli  the  first  military  hoiiouri;  but  the 
greatness  of  their  apparent  distress,  con)|>ari<l  with 
their  known  hatred,  only  rendered  tliciu  still  more 

detestable  to  the  people.  i  j  i 

But  a  transaction  still  more  .'itrocious  than  the  former  Tr»isir»J 
served  to  inspire  the  litizeiis  w  ith  a  resolution  tobn-ak  »u>rT  of 
all  measures  of  obediciice,  ami  at  bst  to  re.-tore  frretlom.  Virg.  ..i. 
Appius,  who  still  remained  at  Rome,  sitting  one  day  on 
his  tribunal  to  dispense  justice,  sawa  in  nden  of  .xqui-i'e 
beauty,  and  aged  about  Id,  pa-sing  to  one  ot  tlic  public 
schools,  attended  by  a  matron  her  nurse.  Conifiving  a 
violent  p.isdon  for  her.  he  resolve  1  to  ol-lam  th.- .  ruim- 
cation  of  his  desire  whatev.-r  .shoohl  be  die  cuo^qiirntv. 
and  found  mean.-  to  in  oriii  hiuiM  b  of  In  r  inuue  and  «a- 
inily.  Her  name  was  fi’ch  ui,  the  daugi.ter  ot  \  rfrt, 
iiius  a  eenturion.  tlieo  with  the  army  n  i;.-  lui.l  ;  -ml 
she  had  been  contr.icte.l  to  Ud  us.  formerly  a  iribuiw  -l 
the  people,  who  had  agretd  to  mairy  her  .a  U.c  .-ml  ot 


Rome. 
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the  present  campaign,  Appius,  at  first, resolved  to  break 
this  match,  and  to  espouse  her  himself:  but  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in- 
teimarry  with  the  plebeians ;  and  he  could  not  infringe 
these,  as  he  was  the  enactor  of  them.  Nothing  there¬ 
fore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment :  which,  as  he 
was  long  used  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  he  resol- 
A  cd  to  obtain.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  her  nurse,  he  liad  recoiu'se  to  another  expedi¬ 
ent,  still  more  cuilty.  He  pitched  upon  one  Claudius, 
who  had  long  been  the  minister  of  his  pleasures,  to  assert 
the  beautiful  maid  was  his  slave,  and  to  refer  the  cause 
to  his  tribunal  for  decision.  Claudius  beha\  ed  exactly 
according  to  his  instructions]  forenteringinto  the  school, 
where  ^’irginia  was  playing  among  her  female  compa¬ 
nions,  he  seized  upon  her  as  his  ])roperty,  and  was  going 
to  drag  her  away  by  force,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
people  drawn  together  by  her  cries.  At  length,  iifter 
the  first  heat  of  opposition  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping 
virgin  to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plausibly  ex¬ 
posed  his  pretensions.  He  asserted,  that  she  was  born  in 
his  house,  of  a  female  slave,  wlio  sold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  lie  had  sevei-al 
credible  evidences  to  jirove  the  tnnh  of  what  lie  said ; 
but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was  but  rea¬ 
sonable  the  slave  should  be  delivered  into  his  custody, 
being  her  proper  master.  Appius  seemed  to  be  struck 
with  the  justice  of  his  claims.  He  observed,  that  if  the 
1  cpiited  father  himself  were  present,  he  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the  maiden  for  some 
time :  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  in  the  jii  csent 
case,  to  detain  her  from  her  master.  He  therefore  ad¬ 
judged  lier  to  Claudius,  as  his  slave,  to  be  kejit  bv  him 
till  V  irginius  .should  be  able  to  prove  hispaternity.  This 
.sentencewasrcceivedwith  loud  clamours  and  reproaches 
by  the  multitude :  the  women,  in  particular,  came  round 
\’irginia,  as  if  Milling  to  protect  her  from  the  judge’s 
fury;  M  h.ile  Icilius,  her  lover,  boldly  opjiosed  the  decree, 
and  obliged  Claudius  to  take  refuge  under  the  tribunal 
of  the  decemvir.  All  things  uom-  threatened  an  ()j)en  in- 
sniTcction  ;  vhen  Ajipius,  fearing  the  event,  thought 
])roper  to  suspend  his  judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virgi¬ 
nius,  who  M'as  then  about  1 1  miles  from  Home,  M'ilh 
the  army.  Tlie  day  folloM’ing  Mas  fixed  for  the  trial  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Appius  sent  letters  to  the  gene¬ 
rals  to  confine  Virginius,  .-is  his  arrival  in  toMii  might 
only  serve  to  kindle  sedition  among  tlie  people.  I'liese 
letters,  hoM-ever,  M’cre  intercepted  by  the  centurion’s 
friends,  m  Iio  sent  him  doM  ii  a  full  relation  of  the  tlcsign 
laid  against  the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  oidy  daugh¬ 
ter.  \’irginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a 
near  relation,  got  ])cnnissif)n  to  leave  the  camp,  and  ficM' 
to  Home,  inspired  v  ith  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribunal, 
to  the  astonishment  of  Appius,  loading  liis  weeping 
daughter  bythehand,  both  habited  in  thedeepest  moin  n- 
ing.  Claudius,  the  accuser,  M  as  also  there,  and  began 
by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  spoke  in  turn: 
he  re))rcsented  that  his  M’ife  had  many  children  ;  tliat 
slie  had  been  seen  ))regnant  by  numbers  ;  that,  if  lie  had 
intentions  of  adojiting  a  supjio.-itious  cliild,  lie  Mould 
have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a  girl ;  that  it  M’as 
notorious  to  a'l,  that  his  M’ife  liad  herself  suckled  her 
*nvn  child  ■  and  that  it  Mas  surjirising  such  a  claim 


should  be  noM'  revived  after  a  ]  5  years  discontinuance. 
Vfhile  the  father  spoke  this  M’ith  a  stern  air,  ^'u-ginia 
stood  trembling  b}’,  and,  M'ith  looks  of  persuasive  inno¬ 
cence.  added  M’eight  to  all  his  remonstrances,  'fhe  peo¬ 
ple  seemed  entirely  satisfied  of  the  hardship  of  his  case, 
till  Appius,  fearing  M'hat  he  said  might  have  dangerous 
eflects  upon  the  multitude,  interrupted  him,  under  a 
pretence  of  being  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  and  finally  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  order¬ 
ing  the  lictors  to  carry  her  off.  The  lictors,  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  soon  drove  off  the  throng  that  pressed 
round  the  tribunal;  and  iiom'  they  seized  upon  ^^i^ginia, 
and  M  ere  delivering  her  up  into  the  liands  of  Claudius, 
M'hen  \’irginius,  M’ho  found  that  all  was  over,  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  sentence.  He  therefore  mildly  in- 
treated  Appius  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
one  M-hom  he  had  long  considered  as  his  child  ;  and  so 
satisfied,  he  m  ould  return  to  his  duty  M'ith  fresh  alacrity. 
With  this  the  decemvir  complied,  but  upon  condition 
that  their  endearments  should  pass  in  liis  presence,  ^’ir- 
ginius,  M’ith  the  most  poignant  anguish,  took  his  almost 
expiring  daiightcr  in  his  arms,  for  a  M'hile  suppoited  her 
head  upon  his  breast,  and  n  iped  aM  ay  the  tears  that  rol¬ 
led  doM’n  her  lovely  visage:  and  liappening  to  be  near 
the  shops  that  suiToundcd  the  forum,  he  snatched  up  a 
knife  that  lay  on  the  shambles,  and  buried  the  M'eapon 
in  her  breast ;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  M'ith  the  blood 
of  his  daughter,  “Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods.” 
'riius  saying,  M’ith  the  bloodj’  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  M’homsoever  should  oppose 
him,  lie  ran  through  the  city,  M'ildl}’  calling  upon  the 
))eople  to  strike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  M  ent  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  spread  a  like  flame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  camp,  follotved  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  of  all  that 
Mas  done,  still  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand. 
He  asked  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the  gods,  for 
having  committed  so  rash  an  action,  but  ascribed  it  all 
to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  the  times.  The  army,  al¬ 
ready  predisposed,  immediatelyM’ith.shouts  echoed  their 
aj)|)robation  ;  and  decam])ing,  left  their  generals  be¬ 
hind,  to  take  their  station  once  more  upon  Mount  A- 
ventine,  M'hither  they  had  retired  about  40  years  be¬ 
fore.  ’I'he  other  army,  M'hich  had  been  to  oppose  the 
Sabines,  seemed  to  feel  a  like  resentment,  and  came 
over  in  large  parties  to  join  them. 

Apjiius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell 
the  (listurbance.s  in  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  tumidt  in- 
cajiable  ofcontroul,  and  jierceiving  tliat  his  mortal  ene¬ 
mies,  V’alerius  and  Horatius,  M  crethe  most  active  in  op- 
jiosition,  at  first  attenqited  to  find  safety  by  flight ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  being  encouraged  liy  Oppius,  m  Iio  Avas  one 
of  his  colleagues,  lie  ventured  to  assemble  the  senate, 
and  urgetl  the  jAunishment  of  all  deserters.  'J'he  senate, 
lioAvever,  Avere  far  from  giving  him  the  relief  lie  souglit 
for  ;  tlicy  foresaM-  th(>  dangers  and  miseries  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  state,  in  ease  of  o])posing  the  incensed  aimy; 
thej'  therefore  di.spatched  messengers  to  tliem,  ofl’ering 
to  restore  their  Ibrmer  mode  of  government.  'J'o  this 
]iro])osal  all  the  people  joyfully  assented,  and  the  iuiny 
gladly  obeyed.  Appius,  and  Opjiius  one  of  his  col- 
leaguc.Sj  botii  died  by  their  om  ii  hands  in  jirison.  'J'he 
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father  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary  exile  ;  and 
Claudin?,  the  pretended  master  of  V^irginia^  was  driven 
out  after  them. 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent :  they  pro¬ 
posed  two  laws ;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry 
•with  patricians ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  consulship  also.  The  senators  received 
these  proposals  with  indignation,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
undergo  the  utmost  extremities  rather  than  submit  to 
enact  them.  However,  finding  their  resistance  only  in¬ 
crease  the  commotions  of  the  state,  they  at  last  consent¬ 
ed  to  pass  the  law  concerning  intermarriages,  hoping 
that  this  concession  would  satisfy  the  people.  But  they 
were  to  be  appeased  but  for  a  very  short  time  :  for,  re¬ 
turning  to  their  old  custom  of  refusing  to  enlist  upon 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  consuls  were  forced  to 
Imld  a  private  conference  with  the  chief  of  the  senate; 
where,  after  many  debates,  Claudius  proposed  an  expe¬ 
dient  as  the  most  probable  means  of  satisfying  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  present  conjuncture.  This  was,  to  create  six 
or  eight  governors  in  the  room  of  consuls,  whereof  one 
half  at  least  should  be  patricians.  This  project  was  ea¬ 
gerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet,  so  fickle  ■were  the 
multitude,  that  though  many  of  the  plebeians  stood,  the 
choice  vrholly  fell  upon  the  patricians  who  offered  them¬ 
selves  as  candidates.  These  new  magistrates  were  cal¬ 
led  mililarij  Lribuncs  ;  they  were  at  first  but  three,  after¬ 
wards  theyjwere  increased  to  four,  and  at  length  to  six. 
They  had  the  power  and  ensigns  of  consuls ;  yet  that 
j)ower  being  divided  among  a  number,  each  singly  was 
of  less  authority.  The  first  that  were  chosen  only  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  about  three  months,  the  augurs  ha¬ 
ving  found  something  amiss  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
election. 

The  military  tribunes  being  deposed,theconsul3  once 
more  came  into  office ;  and  in  order  to  lighten  the 
weight  of  business  which  they  were  obliged  to  sustain,  a 
new  office  was  erected,  namely,  that  of  censors,  to  be 
chosen  every  fifth  year.  Their  business  was  to  take  an 
estimate  of  the  number  and  estates  of  the  ))cople,  and  to 
disttibute  them  into  their  proper  classes  ;  to  inspect  into 
the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  to  de¬ 
grade  senators  for  misconduct ;  to  dismount  knights  ; 
and  to  turn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes  into  an  in¬ 
ferior,  in  case  of  misdemeanour.  The  two  first  censors 
were  Papirius  and  Seinpronius,  both  patricians  ;  and 
from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected  for  near 
100  years. 

This  new  creation  served  to  restore  peace  for  some 
time  among  the  orders;  and  the  triumjrh  gained  over 
the  Volscians,  by  Gesranius  the  consul,  added  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  satisfaction  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  short  continuance  : 
for,  some  time  after,  a  famine  pressing  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  usual  complaints  against  the  rich  were  renew¬ 
ed;  and  tliese,  as  before,  proving  ineff'cctiial,  produced 
new  seditions.  The  consuls  were  accused  of  neglect  in 
not  having  laid  in  proper  quantities  of  corn  :  they,  liow- 
ever,  disregarded  the  murmurs  of  the  populace,  content 
with  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  supply  the 
pressing  necessities.  But  though  tliey  did  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  active  m.igistrates,  in  providing  and 
distributing  provisions  to  the  poor  ;  yet  .‘'puriiis  Madius, 
a  rich  knight,  who  had  bouglit  up  all  the  corn  of  Tu>- 
c-ny,  by  far  o'atilionc  them  in  liberality.  This  dcni*« 
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gogue,  inflamed  with  a  secret  desire  ofbecoming  power-  Hor.'. 
ful  by  the  contentions  in  the  state,  distributed  corn  in 
great  quantities  among  the  poorer  sort  each  day,  till  his 
house  became  an  asylum  of  all  such  as  wi.-hed  to  ex¬ 
change  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  lazy  dependence. 

When  he  had  thus  gained  a  sufficient  number  of  parti- 
zans,  he  procured  I.arge  quantities  cf  arms  to  be  brought 
into  h's  house  by  night,  and  tbrmed  a  conspiracy,  by 
which  he  was  to  obtain  the  command,  while  some  of 
the  tribunes,  whom  he  laid  found  means  to  corrupt, 
were  to  act  under  him.  In  seizing  upon  tlie  liberties  of 
Ills  country.  Minucius  soon  discovered  the  plot ;  and 
informing  the  senate  thereof,  tliey  immediately  formed 
the  resolution  of  creating  a  dictator,  who  should  have 
the  power  of  quelling  the  conspiracy  witliout  appealing 
to  the  people.  Cinciimatus,  who  was  now  80  years 
old,  was  chosen  once  more  to  rescue  his  country  from 
impending  danger.  He  began  by  summoning  Mielius 
to  appear  ;  -who  refused  to  obey.  He  next  sent  Ahala, 
his  master  of  the  horse,  to  force  him  ;  who,  meeting  killed, 
him  in  the  forum,  and  pressing  Maelius  to  follow  him  to 
the  dictator’s  tribunal,  upon  liis  refusal  Aliala  killed 
him  upon  the  spot.  The  dictator  applauded  the  res"lu- 
tion  of  his  officer,  and  commanded  the  conspirator’s 
goods  to  be  sold,  and  his  house  to  be  demolished,  dis¬ 
tributing  bis  stores  among  the  peo])le. 

The  tribunes  of  the  peo])’e  were  much  enraged  at 
the  death  of  Maelius  ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  tne  se¬ 
nate,  at  the  next  election,  instead  of  consuls,  insisted 
upon  restoring  their  military  tribunes.  \\  ith  this  the 
senate  were  obliged  to  compl)'.  1  he  next  year,  !iow- 
ver,  the  government  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 
and  consuls  were  chosen. 

The  Veientes  had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome  ;  j''' 

they  had  ever  taken  the  apportonity  of  its  internal  struclinn 
distresses  to  ravage  its  territories,  and  had  even  threat-  of  5'cii  r«- 
ened  its  ambassadors,  sent  to  complain  of  tlte.^e  injuries,  soI«cd. 
■with  outrage.  In  war  they  had  been  extrcnicly  for¬ 
midable,  and  had  cut  off  almost  all  the  Fabian  family  ; 
who,  to  the  number  of  SOfi  persons,  ha  1  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  frontiers  agaimt  their  incur¬ 
sions.  It  seemed  now  therefore  determined,  that  the 
city  of  Veii,  whatever  it  should  cost,  was  to  fall  ;  ami 
the  Romans  .accordingly  sat  regularly  down  before  it. 
prepared  for  a  long  and  painful  resistance.  1  he. 
strength  of  the  place,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  besie¬ 
gers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  continuance  of  the  siege, 
which  lasted  for  10  years  ;  during  which  time  tlieanny 
continued  encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
tents  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  in  summer  dri¬ 
ving  on  the  operations  of  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
success,  and  many  w  ere  the  commanders  that  d;rcct.-d 
the  siege:  someti’mes  all  the  besiegers  works  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  an«l  many  of  their  men  cut  off’ by  sallies  from 
the  town  ;  sometimes  they  were  nimoyeil  by  an  anny 
of  Vei.ms,  who  attempted  to  bring  a.-^’-.aiue  from 
without.  A  siege  so  blooily  seemed  to  ihic.sten  d.- 
population  to  Rome  itself,  by  .Iraiiimg  it^  lor...  c-ii- 
tinually  aw.ay;  so  th.nt  a  law  was  obliged  tn  be  m.a.e 

foi  allthe  b'aehclors  to  marry  the  v  •■a  -  oi  the  soi- 
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eminence  In  the  state,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen¬ 
sors  some  time  before,  and  was  considered  as  the  head 
of  that  office ;  he  was  afterwards  made  a  military'  tri¬ 
bune,  and  had  in  this  post  gained  several  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  and  abilities 
in  the  above  offices  that  made  him  thought  most  worthy 
to  serve  his  country  on  this  pressing  occasion.  Upon 
Iiis  appointment,  nmnbers  of  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard,  confident  of  success  under  so  experienced  a 
commarKler.  Conscious,  however,  that  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  city  by  storm,  he  secretly  wrought  a  mine 
into  it  with  vast  labour,  which  opened  into  the  midst  of 
the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  success,  and  finding  the  city 
incapable  of  relief,  he  sent  to  the  senate,  desiring  that 
all  who  chose  to  share  in  the  plunder  of  Veii  should  im¬ 
mediately  repair  to  the  army.  Then  giving  his  men 
directions  how  to -enter  at  the  breach,  the  city  Avas  in¬ 
stantly  filled  with  his  legions,  to  the  amazement  and 
consternation  of  the  besieged,  who  but  a  moment  be 


Is  taken  by  fore,  Iiad  rested  in  perfect  security.  Thus,  like  a  second 
Camillus.  Troy,  Avas  the  city  of  Veii  taken,  after  a  ten 
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and  Avitli  its  spoils  enriched  the  conquerors  ; 
Avhile  Camillus  himself,  transported  Avith  the  honour  of 
liaving  subdued  the  rival  of  his  native  city,  tiiumjihed 
after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  having  his 
chariot  dratvn  by  four  inilk-wliite  horses  ;  a  distinction 
wliich  did  not  fail  to  disgust  the  majority  of  the  specta¬ 
tors,  as  tliey  considered  tliose  as  sacred,  and  more  proper 
for  doing  honour  to  their  gods  than  their  generals. 

His  usual  good  fortune  attended  Camillus  in  another 
expedition  against  the  Falisci ;  he  routed  their  army, 
and  besieged  their  cajiitil  city  Falerii,  Avhich  threatened 
a  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  Here  a  schoolmaster, 
AvJio  had  tlie  care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  having  found  me.ans  to  de¬ 
coy  them  into  the  Roman  camp,  offered  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  C-dmiUus,  as  the  surest  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  citizens  to  a  speedy  surrender.  The  ge¬ 
neral  was  struck  Avith  the  treachery  of  a  Avretch  Avhose 
<luty  it  Avas  to  protect  innocence,  and  not  to  betray 
it ;  and  immedf.tely  ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  that  ignominious  man¬ 
ner  to  be  vvliipped  into  the  toAvn  by  his  oAvn  scholars. 
'J’his  generous  behaviour  in  Camillus  effected  more 
than  his  arms  could  do;  the  magistrates  of  the  toAvn 
immcdiatel)'  submitted  to  tire  senate,  leaving  to  Ca- 
milius  tite  conditions  of  their  surrender  ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  sum  of  money  to  satisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  protection  and  into  the  alliance 
of  Ron.e. 

Notwithstanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  of 
Camillus  had  excited  abroad,  they  seemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  respect  of  the  turbulent  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home,  as  tliey  raised  some  fresh  accusation 
against  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  the  ]>lun- 
der  of  Veii,  ])artlcularly  two  brazen  gates,  for  his  mvii 
use  ;  and  r.jijiointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  ajipear  be¬ 
fore  the  jieople.  f  amillus,  finding  the  multitude  ex¬ 
asperated  against  him  upon  many  accounts,  detesting 
their  ingr  ititude,  re.solved  not  to  Avait  the  ignominy 
of  a  trial  ;  but  embracing  his  Avife  and  children,  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  }'asscd 
as  far  as  one  of  the  gates,  unattended  on  his  Avay,  and 
uidumeiilcd.  There  he  could  supjuc'fs  iiis  indignation 


no  longer ;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  capitol,  and 
Ifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods 
that  his  country  might  one  day  be  sensible  of  their 
injustice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  so  saying,  he  passed  for- 
Avard  to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  Avhere  he  after  Avar  ds 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  ases  by  the  tri¬ 
bunes  at  home. 

The  Romans  indeed  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their 
Usage  of  Cmnillus  ;  for  noAv  a  more  ionnidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  Avith  threatened  the  republic : 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaA'ing  their  native  Avoods,  un- 
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der  the  command  of  one  Brennus,  Avasted  every  thing  Italy  invi 


Avith  fire  and  SAVord.  It  is  said  that  one  Coeditius,  a  '’y  ‘I’ 
man  of  the  loAvest  rank,  pretended  to  ^ave  heard  a  mi- 
raculous  A'oice,Avhich  pronounced  distinctly  these  Avords: 

“  Go  to  the  magistrates,  and  tell  them  that  the  Gauls 
ch'aAv  near.”  The  meanness  of  the  man  made  his  warn¬ 
ing  despised ;  though,  Avhen  the  eA'ent  shoAved  the  truth 
of  his  ]irediction,  Camillus  erected  a  temple  to  the  un- 
knoAvn  Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
name  of  A/us  Locutiiis.  Messenger  after  messenger  ar¬ 
rived  Avith  the  neAvs  of  the  progress  and  devastations  of 
the  Gauls ;  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  se¬ 
curity  as  if  it  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effects  of  their  depredations.  At  last  envoys  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  republic 
against  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption  jjs 
into  Itiily,  and  noAv  besieged  their  city.  The  occasion  Occasion 
of  the  irruption  and  siege  was  this  :  Amnx,  one  of  the  tlieir  inva 
cliief  men  of  Clusium  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian 
to  a  young  liicumo,  or  lord  of  a  luconiony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  house  from  his  infancy.  The  lu- 
cunio,  as  soon  as  he  Avas  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
passion,  fell  in  love  Avith  his  guardian’s  Avife ;  and, 
upon  tlie  first  discovery  of  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
away.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  liad  received  ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  Iiis  interest 
and  money,  gained  over  the  magistrates ;  so  that  the  in¬ 
jured  giuu-dian,  finding  no  protectors  in  Hetruria,  resol¬ 
ved  to  make  hi.s  ajiplication  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
among  nil  the  Celtic  nations,  to  Avhom  he  chose  to  ad¬ 
dress  himself,  w  ere  the  Senones ;  and,  in  order  to  en¬ 
gage  them  in  hi.s  (piarrel,  he  acquainted  them  Avith  the 
great  plenty  of  Iialy,  and  made  them  taste  of  some  Ita- 
lian  w  incs.  Ujion  this  the  Senones  resolved  to  folloAv 
hini ;  and  a  numerous  army  Avas  immediately  formed, 

AA-Jiicli  passing  the  Alps,  under  the  conduct  of  their  He- 
tnirian  guide,  ami  leaving  theCcltae  in  Italy  unmolested, 
fell  ujion  Umbria,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
country  from  RaA'enna  to  Ficcsnim.  I'licy  Avere  about 
six  3  ears  in  settling  themselves  in  theirnew  acquisitions, 

A^  bile  the  Romans  Avere  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Veii. 

At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clusium, 
ill  nrder  to  besiege  that  jilaee,  Iiis  wile  and  lier  lover 
having  shut  themselves  up  there. 

The  senate,  lu'iiig  uiiAvilling  to  engage  in  an  ojicn  Tiie  Ro- 
Avar  Av  ith  a  nation  Avliich  liad  iicA'cr  oft'emled  them,  sent  mans  serd 
an  embassy  of  three  young  patricians,  ;  11  brotheis,  and 
of  the  I'aliiaii  family,  to  bring  about  an  accinuniodation 
betAveen  the  tAvo  nations.  'I  liese  aiiibass:.<lor.s,  being  ar- 
ri\’cd  at  the  camp  ul  the  CJauls,  and  conductetl  into  the 
council,  offered  tlie  mediation  of  Rome  ;  and  demanded 
of  Brenuu.s,  the  lea  'cr  of  tlie  Gauks,  W  hat  injury  the 
Clinsini  had  done  him;  or  as  hat  pretensions  any  jieople 
trom  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruriui* 
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Brennus  arswe'etl  pri.ucl’y,  that  his  ri^ht  la}'  in  his 
sword,  and  that  ail  things  bel  nged  to  the  brave  ;  but 
that,  without  having  recourse  to  this  primitive  law  of 
nature,  he  had  a  just  cc  inplaint  against  the  Clu-ians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refused  to  yield  to  him  those  they  left  unti'ltdt  And 
what  other  motives  hid  you  yourselves,  Romans  (siid 
he),  to  conquer  so  many  neighbouring  nations  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  Fidenates, 
the  iFqui,  and  the  Volsci,  of  the  best  part  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories.  Not  that  we  accuse  you  of  injustice  ;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  tiie  prime  and 
most  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  strong.  Forbear  therefore  to  interest  yourselves  for 
the  Clusini,  or  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  subdued.” 

The  Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  so  hauglity  an 
answer;  but,  dissembling  their  resentment,  desired  leave 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with 
the  magistrates.  But  they  were  no  sooner  there,  than 
they  began  to  stir  up  the  inhabitants  to  a  vigon  us  de¬ 
fence;  nav,  forgetting  their  character,  they  put  them¬ 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  besieged  in  a  sally,  in  which 
Q.  Fabius,  the  chief  of  the  ambassadors,  slew  with  his 
ow  n  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witness  the  per- 
fidiousness  of  ^.he  Romans,  and  their  violating  the  law 
of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium, 
and  marched  leisurely  to  Rome,  having  sent  a  herald 
before  him  to  demaiul  that  those  ambassadors,  who  had 
so  manifestly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  should  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him.  The  Roman  senate  was  greatly 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law  of  nations 
and  their  affect'on  for  the  Fabii.  The  rvisest  of  the 
senate  thought  the  demand  of  the  Gauls  to  be  but  just 
and  reasonable :  however,  as  it  cerncerned  persons  of 
great  consequence  and  credit,  the  conscript  fathers  re¬ 
ferred  the  affair  to  the  people  assembled  by  curice.  As 
the  Fabian  family  was  very  popular,  the  curiae  were  so 
far  from  condemninii  the  three  brothers,  that  at  the 
next  election  c'fmili'ary  tribunes,  they  were  chosen  the 
first.  Prennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  Fa¬ 
bii  as  a  high  affront  on  his  nation,  hastened  his  march  to 
Rome. 

As  his  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  villag  es  through  which  he  passed  left 
their  habitations  at  his  afijrroach ;  hut  he  sto]iped  no¬ 
where,  declaring  that  his  design  was  only  to  be  reven. 
ged  on  tbe  Roman'.  The  six  mililaiy  tribunes,  to  w  it, 
Q.  Fabius,  Caeso  Fabius,  Caius  Fabius,  Q.  .Sul])itins, 
Q.  Servilius,  and  Sextus  Cornelius,  marched  out  of 
Rome  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  sacri¬ 
ficing  to  the  gods  or  consulting  the  auspice.s  ;  essential 
ceremonies  among  a  jrcople  tliatdiew  their  courage  and 
confidence  fiom  the  propitious  signs  wliich  the  augurs 
declared  to  them.  As  most  of  tbe  mili'ary  t>  ibunes 
were  young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  cxjiericnce, 
they  advanced  boidlyagain-t  the  Gauls,  w  ho-e  army  was 
70,000  strong.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  river 
Allia,  about  00  furlongs  from  Rome.  'I'lie  Romans, 
that  they  might  not  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
tende  l  their  wings  so  far  as  to  make  tlieir  centre  very 
thin.  'I  heii  be.-t  troojis,  to  the  number  of  24  000 
men,  di-‘y  posted  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining 
hill  ■ ;  the  test  they  placed  tn  the  hills,  i  he  Gauls  first 
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at*ackcd  tlie  latter,  w  fjo  being  soon  pul  intoio  fn-iotn 
the  force'  in  the  plain  were  sf^nck  with  smh  terror, 
tiiat  they  fl-*d  without  drawing  their  swoids.  In  ibis 
general  disorder,  most  of  the  soldiers,  instc  d  of  r.  tiirn- 
i-ng  to  R'lme,  fled  to  Vii :  some  were  drowned  as  they 
endeavoured  to  swim  across  the  'Filter  ;  m.any  fell  in 
th.e  pursuit  by  the  sword  oftlie  conquerors:  and  .-oine 
got  to  Ifome,  w  hich  they  filled  with  terror  a»id  conster¬ 
nation,  it  being  believed  there  that  all  the  re.-t  we>e  cut 
off.  The  day  after  the  bat'le,  Brennus  marched  his 
troops  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped 
o'-r  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  scouts  brou 'ht 
him  word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  that 
not  one  Roman  was  to  be  seen  on  the  ramparts.  '1  his 
made  him  apprehensiveof  some  ambuscade,  it  l>eing  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  tbe  Romans  w  ould  aband  n 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  sacked  w  ithout  making 
any  resistance.  On  this  consideration  he  advanred  s'ow - 
ly,  which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  who  were  fit  to  Irear  arms 
I'liey  carried  into  it  all  tlie  provisions  they  could  get  ; 
and,  that  they  might  last  the  longer,  admitted  none  into  into  the 
the  jilace  but  such  as  were  capable  of  defending  it.  j.iioL 

As  for  tbe  city,  they  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  de. 
fend  it ;  and  therefore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  seeing  themselves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  '1  he  Vestals,  before  they  left  Rome, 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  tbe  gods 
which  they  could  not  carry  off.  'Fbe  two  palladiiuns, 
and  tbe  sacietl  fire  they  took  with  them.  U’hen  they 
came  to  the  .Janiculus,  one  Albiniiis,  a  plebeian,  who 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a 
p  ace  of  safety,  seeing  the  sacred  virgins  bending  under 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  made  his  family  alight, 
put  the  pr'estesses  and  their  gods  into  the  carriage, 
and  C'inUucted  them  to  Ca?rc,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Tlie 
V'^estals  remained  at  Ca-re,  and  there  continuetl  to  per¬ 
form  the  usual  rites  of  leligion  ;  and  hence  those  riics 
were  called  reremo/iiW.  Put  wliile  the  rest  of  tlie  ci'i  orijdn  irf" 
zens  at  Home  w  ere  providing  for  their  safety,  af  out  8,<  the  word 
of  the  most  illu.'-trious  and  venerable  old  men,  rallicr  erremon.-r#. 
th.m  fly  from  tlieir  native  city,  cliose  to  devote  theni- 
Bclves  to  death  by  a  vow,  whicli  Fabius  tbe  Idgh  pon¬ 
tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.  1  he  Roman- believed, 
that,  by  these  voluntary  devotrments  ti  the  in  omal 
gods,  disortler  and  confusion  wa-  brought  among  tbe 
enemy.  Of  these  brave  old  men  some  were  pontifices, 
others  had  been  consuls,  and  others  gener  Is  of  armies, 
w  ho  had  been  honoured  with  triumplis.  I'o  c  nipleie 
til)  ir  sacrifice  with  a  s  deinnity  and  pomp  becoming  the 
magnaiiimityaiidconstancy  of  the  Rum.,ns,  they  iln-iseif 
tlicni  clves  in  their  poiuific.il,  c  n'ular,  and  triuiiqihal 
robes;  ami  rep..i  iiig  totfie  forum,  se  ti-d  themst-lvcs 
tliere  in  iheir  curule elmirs,  expeciing  the  enemy  ami 
death  with  the  greate-t  constancy. 

Al  length  Brennus,  haviog  sjxnit  tliree  ilnys  in  me-  j„|. 
less  precaution.s,  entererl  the  city  the  fourth  »l«y  after  (at— d  and 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gutt^^  open,  the  wnl  s  «  ith-  tairuu 
out  defence,  and  the  lioii'es  w  illiout  inlubiiants.  Rome 
appeared  to  him  like  a  mere  descit  ;  and  th:r  soiiti.dc 
iiicreaseil  his  anxiety.  He  could  not  l>e,u\e,  either 
that  all  the  Koniims  were  lodged  in  the  t  .ipitol,  or  that 
so  numerous  a  iH'ople  -h<.uld  nbai  don  the  plweol  their 
nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhcic  -ee 
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any  armed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  How¬ 
ever,  having  first  secured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
with  strong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  rest  of  his 
soldiers  leave  to  disperse  themselves  all  over  the  city  and 
plunder  it.  Brennus  himself  advanced  into  the  forum 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order ; 
and  there  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  sight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
majesty  of  their  countenances,  the  silence  they  kept, 
their  modesty  and  constancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops,  made  him  take  them  for  so  many  deities  ;  for 
they  continued  as  motionless  as  statues,  and  saw  the 
enemy  advance  without  showing  the  least  concern.  The 
Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  distance  from 
them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
one  soldier  bolder  than  the  rest,  having  out  of  curiosity 
touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  venerable  old 
man,  not  being  used  to  such  familiarity,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  staff.  The  soldier  in 
revenge  immediately  killed  him  •  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gauls  following  his  example,  slaughtered  all  those  ve¬ 
nerable  old  men  without  mercy. 

After  this  the  enemy  set  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
and  fury.  They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  such 
of  the  Romans  as  had  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses 
into  the  streets,  and  there  putting  them  to  the  sword 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Brennus  then  in¬ 
vested  the  Capitol ;  but  being  repulsed  w  ith  great  loss, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the  Romans  for  their  resist¬ 
ance,  he  resolved  to  lay  the  city  in  ashes.  According¬ 
ly  by  his  command,  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
demolished  the  temples  and  public  edifices,  and  rased 
the  w'alls  to  the  ground.  Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
Rome  entirely  destroyed  ;  nothing  w'as  to  be  seen  in 
the  place  where  it  stood  but  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  waste,  in  which  the  Gauls  who 
invested  the  Capitol  were  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
he  should  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  so  well  fortified  otherwise  than  by  famine,  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade.  But  in  the  mean  time,  his 
army  being  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  he  sent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raise  contributions 
in  t!ie  neighbouring  cities.  Ojjc  of  these  parties  ap¬ 
peared  before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  spent  tw'o  years  in  a  private  life.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  tiie  affront  he  had  received  st  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  tiie  least  diminished.  The 
senate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camiilus, 
more  afflicted  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banishment,  desired  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  where,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refuse  the  Gauls  admittance  into  their  city. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city  ;  and 
as  tlicy  despised  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rome,  they  preserved  neither  or- 
134  der  nor  discipline  in  the  camp,  but  spent  whole  days  in 
A  great  drinking.  Hereupon  Camillus,  having  easily  pcrsuadeil 
number  youth  of  the  city  to  follow  him,  marched  out  of 

by  Camil-  -Ardea  in  a  very  dark  night,  suiqarised  the  Gauls  drown- 
1*4.  hi  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them. 

Those  who  made  their  escape  under  the  shelter  of  the 
liight  fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  by 
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whom  they  were  massacred  without  merev.  This  de-  ftew-w 
feat  of  the  enemy  reviyed  the  courage  of  the  Romans 
scattered  about  the  country,  especially  of  those  who 
had  retired  to  Veii  alter  the  unfortunate  battle  of  A’- 
lia.  There  was  not  cue  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
himself  for  the  exile  of  Camillus,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it ;  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
last  resource,  they  resolved  to  choose  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  Accordingly,  they  sent  without  delay  ambassadors 
to  him,  beseeching  him  to  take  into  his  protection  the 
fugitiv'e  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  elefeat  atAllia. 

But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  peopleassembled  by  curiae  had  legally  con¬ 
ferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  authoritv 
was  lodged  in  the  handsof  thosewho  were  shut  upin  the 
citadel,  and  therefore  woidd  undertake  notliing  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  troops  tdl  a  commission  was  brouglit 
him  from  thence. 

To  do'this  was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  invested 
on  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 
miniiis,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold  and  very  ambi¬ 
tious  of  glory,  undertook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and,  providing  himself  with  cork  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  down  with  the  stream.  At  lenglli  Ire  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  landed  at  a  steep  place 
where  the  (^auls  had  not  tliought  it  necessary  to  post 
any  ccntinels.  'I’liere  lie  mounted  with  great  difficultv 
to  tiie  rampart  of  the  citadel ;  and  Inviiig  made  himself 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
and  conducted  to  tlie  magistrates.  The  senate  being  l  "5 
immediately  assembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  account  Reischn 
of  Camilliis’s  victory  ;  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans  at  Veii  demanded  that  great  captdn  for  their  ge¬ 
neral.  Tliere  was  not  much  time  spent  in  debates ;  the 
curiae  being  called  togetlier,  the  act  of  condemnation 
which  had  been  passed  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
lie  named  dictator  with  one  voice.  Pontius  was  imme¬ 
diately  dispatched  with  the  decree  ;  and  the  same  good 
fortune  wliich  had  attended  him  to  the  Capitol  accom¬ 
panied  him  ill  his  return.  Thus  was  Camillus,  from  the 
state  of  banishment,  raised  at  once  to  be  sovereign  ma- 
gistratc  of  his  country.  His  jiromotion  to  the  eom- 
iTi.ind  was  no  sooner  known,  but  soldiers  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  liis  camp ;  insomuch  that  he  soon  saw  hira- 
selt  at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  jiai  tly  Romans 
and  partly  allies,  who  all  thought  themselves  invincible 
under  so  great  a  general. 

While  he  was  taking  proper  measures  to  raise  the  The  Gau 
lilockade  of  the  citadel,  some  Gauls  rambling  round  the  endeavou 
place,  perceived  on  the  side  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-  surpp 
tius’s  liands  and  feet.  'I'hey  observed  likewise,  that  the 
moss  on  the  rocks  was  in  several  places  torn  up.  From  ’ 
these  marks  they  concluded,  that  somebody  had  lately 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  Capitol.  The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  observed  ;  and  that  experienced  commander  laid  a 
de-ign,  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  of  surprising  the 
place  by  the  same  way  that  the  Roman  had  ascended. 

Willi  this  view  he  chose  out  of  the  army  such  soldiers 
as  had  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu¬ 
stomed  from  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.  These 
he  ordered,  after  he  Iiad  well  examined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  ascend  in  the  night  the  same  way  that  was 
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m,';rkcd  out  for  them  ;  climbin|;r  two  ahreust,  tliat  one 
miijht  support  tiie  other  iti  getting  up  the  steep  parts 
ot  the  precijri^e.  By  this  means  they  advanced  with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  toot  ot  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  such  silence, 
that  ti'.ey  were  not  discovered  or  heard,  either  by  the 
centinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs,  that  are  usually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  least  noise.  But  though  they  eliuled  the  sagacity 
of  the  dogs,  they  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
geese.  A  flock  of  tliese  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  Capitol  iu  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithstanding  the  want  of  provisions  in  the  garrison, 
they  had  been  s[>ared  out  of  religion  ;  and  as  these 
creatures  are  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  they  were 
alarmed  at  the  first  app:  oach  of  the  Gauls :  so  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  cackling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  soldier, 
who  some  years  before  had  been  consul.  He  soundefl 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  first  man  who  mounted  theram- 
1S7  part,  where  he  fimnd  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  wall, 
but  are  dis-  One  of  these  offered  to  discharge  a  blow  at  him  with 
his  battle-axe ;  but  Manlius  cut  off  his  right  hand  at  one 
”  ^  *  blow,  and  gave  the  other  such  a  push  with  his  buckler, 
that  he  threw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  roc:c 
to  the  bott(  m.  He,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  willr 
liim ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowding  to 
the  place,  pressed  upon  the  Gauhs,  and  tumbled  them 
one  over  another.  As  the  nature  of  the  grounil  wouM 
not  suffer  them  to  make  a  regular  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
most  of  them,  to  avoi  J  the  ^ words  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themselves  down  the  precipice,  so  tliat  very  lew  got 
safe  back  to  their  camp. 

As  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  to  suffer  any  commendable  action  to  go  nnrewartl- 
ed,  the  tribune  Sulpitiiis  assembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  bestow  the  rni  itary  rewards  on 
those  who, the  night  before,  had  deserved  them.  Among 
these’  Manlius  was  first  named  ;  and,  in  acknowdedg- 
ment  of  the  important  service  he  had  just  rendeiedthe 
state,  every  soldier  gave  him  part  of  the  corn  which  lie 
received  sparingly  from  the  public  stock,  and  a  little 
measure  of  wine  out  of  his  scanty  allowance  ;  an  incon¬ 
siderable  present  indeed  in  itself,  but  very  acceptable  at 
that  time  to  the  person  on  whom  it  was  bestowed.  The 
tribune’s  next  care  was  to  purishthe  negligent :  accord- 
ingly  the  cajitain  of  the  guard,  who  ought  to  have  had 
an  eye  over  the  centinels,  was  condemned  to  die,  and, 
pursuant  to  his  sentence,  thrown  down  fiom  the  top  ot 
the  Capitol.  The  Romans  extended  their  punishments 
and  rewards  even  to  the  animals.  Geese  were  ever  after 
bad  in  honour  at  Rome,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  expence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  ot  a 
goose  was  erected  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  coose  every 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  soft  litter  finely  adorn¬ 
ed  ;  whilst  dogs  were  held  in  abhorreiice  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
of  elder. 

The  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lasted  seven 
months  ;  so  that  the  famine  began  to  be  very  sensibly 
felt  both  by  the  besieged  and  besiegers.  Cnmillus, 
»ince  his  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  being  master 
of  the  country,  had  posted  strong  guards  on  i.ll  the 
roads  ;  so  that  the  Guals  dareil  not  stir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  besieged 
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the  Capitol,  v/as  besieged  himself,  and  sulTered  the  saute 
inconveniences  which  be  made  tlie  Romans  undergo. 

Besides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city,  his  men 
lying  confusedly  among  the  dead  carca-^es  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whom  they  had  slain,  and  not  buried.  So  great 
a  nuinber  of  them  died  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
it  was  afterwards  cal'ietl  llusla  Gallica,  or  the  p  ace 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt.  But, 
in  tlie  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Cujiitol  were 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  at  the  s.ame  time  ig¬ 
norant  both  of  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy’s  army  was  brought,  and  of  the  steps  Camillas 
was  taking  to  relieve  them.  'I’hat  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  suffered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infected  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capit<  1,  where  they 
were  so  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  jirovisions,  that  they 
could  no  longer  subsist.  Matters  being  brought  to  tins 
sad  pass  on  both  sides,  the  centinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
tho.-e  of  the  enemy’s  army,  began  to  tilk  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  of  an  accommodation.  Their  discourses  came  at 
Icngtii  to  the  ears  of  their  leaders,  who  wtre  not  averse 
to  the  design. 

The  senate,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  Camil- 
lu=,  and  findingthemselves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  re- 
s  )lved  to  eater  npon  a  negoclation.and  empowered  Sul- 
pllius,  one  of  tlie  military  tribunes,  to  treat  with  the 
Gauls;  who  made  no  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  less  desirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  a  conference,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  Brenniis  and  Sidpitius,  an  agreement  was  made, 
and  sworn  to.  The  Romans  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls 
1 000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  th.at  is,  t  J,000l.  sterling ;  nuns  tzttc 
and  the  latter  were  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  ‘o  pay 
and  quit  all  the  Roman  territories.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed,  Sulpitius  brought  the  sum  .agreed  on,  nnd 
Hrennus  the  scales  and  weights ;  for  there  were  no  gold 
or  silver  coins  at  that  time,  metals  passing  only  by 
weight.  We  arc  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Gauls 
wrere  false,  and  their  scales  untrue;  which  Sidpitius 
complaining  of,  Brennus,  instead  of  redressing  the  in¬ 
justice,  threw  his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale  where 
the  weights  were  ;  and  when  the  tribune  asked  him  the 
meaning  of  so  extraoidinaiy  a  behasioiK,  the  only  an¬ 
swer  he  gave  was  Vie  yiclia !  “  Wo  to  the  conqiicrctl !” 

Sulpitius  was  so  stung  with  this  haughty  answer,  that 
he  was  for  c.arrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capiti  l,  and 
sustaining  the  siege  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  others 
thought  it  .advisable  to  put  up  the  affront,  since  they  tiad 
submitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to  pay  any 
thing  at  all. 

During  these  disputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
tliemselves  and  with  the  GaiiU.f  amilltis  advanceil  w  ith 
his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ;  aiul  being  Uicre 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  coiniiijudetl  the  ii'.ain 
body  to  follow  him  slowly  and  in  ginal  order,  w  hile  hr. 
with  the  choicest  of  his  men,  ha.slrned  to  the  place  ot 
the  parley.  The  Romans,  ove-joyod  at  his  uncxjiecled 
arrival,  ojrencd  to  make  room  fbr  him  as  the  supr  anc 
mngistnile  of  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  witli  the  GauU,  and  coinplaiiutl 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  them  iu  tlie  execution  id  it. 
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Some.  They  had  scarce  done  speaking,  when  Caraillus  cried 
out,  “  Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol :  and  you, 

139  Gauls,  retire  with  your  -scales  and  weights.  Rome 

hut  with  steel.’  llren- 

O^'cavK^^  nus  replied,  That  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  w^as 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  “  Be  it 
so  (answered  Camillus)  ;  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magistrate,  without  the  pnvi- 
ty  or  consent  of  the  dictator.  I,  -w  ho  am  invested  w  ith 
the  supreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contract  void.”  At  tliese  words  Brennus  flew'  into  a 
rage  ;  and  both  sides  drawing  their  sw  ords,  a  confused 
scuflle  ensued  among  the  ruitis  of  the  houses,  and  in  the 
narrow  lane?.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconsiderable  loss, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp,  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camil- 
lur’s  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eiglit  ndles,  en¬ 
camped  on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  pursued  them 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  w  ith  lliem,  gave 
them  a  totel  overthrotv.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li¬ 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  being  disheartened  at  the 

140  loss  they  had  sustained  the  day  before.  It  was  not, 

Tlie  Gauls  says  that  author,  so  much  a  battle  as  a  slaughter.  Ma- 
emirely  cut  Gauls  were  sla'n  in  the  action,  more  in  the 

pursuit ;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ncighbouriog  villages.  In  short;  there  was  not 
one  single  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  catastrophe.  The  camp  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  was  plundered  ;  ancl  Camillus,  loaded  with  spoils, 
returned  in  triumj)h  to  the  city,  the  soldiers  in  their 
songs  styling  him  Romulus,  Father  oj  his  country,  and 
Second  founder  of  Rome. 

As  the  houses  of  Rome  were  all  demolished,  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  w  ith 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  project  which  had  occa- 
ll-t  sioned  great  disputes.  They  had  formerly  proposed  a 
^out'^re  dividing  the  senate  and  government  between 

moving  to  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi- 
VeiL  veil :  nay,  most  of  the  tribunes  were  for  entirely  aban¬ 
doning  their  old  ruineti  city,  and  making  Veii  the  sole 
seat  of  the  empire.  Thepeople  were  inclined  to  favour 
the  project,  Veii  offering  them  a  place  fortified  by  art 
iind  nature,  good  houses  ready  built,  a  wholesome  air, 
and  a  fruitiul  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
no  materials  for  rebuilding  a  whole  city,  were  quite 
exhausted  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  strength  was 
greatly  tiirrinished.  Tliis  gave  them  a  reluctance  to  so 
great  an  undertaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  seditious  harangues  against  Camillus,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  restorer  of  Rome.  They 
even  insinuated  that  the  name  of  Romulus,  which  had 
been  given  him,  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king.  But  the  senate  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  desirous  to  see  Borne  rebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  custom,  a  full  year  in  the  office  of  dictator  ; 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  w  hole  busiticss  to  sup¬ 
press  the  strong  inclination  of  the  people  to  remove 
to  Veii.  Having  assendded  the  curiae,  lie  expostulated 
with  them  upon  the  matter:  and  by  arguments  drawn 
lr<  m  prudence,  religion,  and  gloi  v,|)ievailed  upon  them 
to  lay  aside  all  thoiiglits  ol' leaving  Borne.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  re«(  lution  cd'  the  people  corifirn;ed 
by  the  senate,  the  dictator  reported  it  to  the  conscript 
fctl;er$,  l.aving  cve-y  enc  at  lull  liberty  to  vote  as  he 


pleased.  While  L.  Lucretiu®,  who  was  to  give  his  Robkj. 
opinion  the  first,  was  beginning  to  speak,  it  happened 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  then  marching  by  the  senate-house, 
cried  out  aloud,  “  Plant  your  colour?,  ensign  :  this  is 
the  best  place  to  stay  in.”  The^e  words  were  consider¬ 
ed  as  dictated  by  the  gods  themselves  ;  and  Lucretius, 
taking  oc  casion  from  them  to  urge  the  necessity  of  stay¬ 
ing  in  Rome,  “  An  happy  omen  (cried  he)  ;  I  adore 
the  gods  who  gave  it.”  The  whole  senate  applaudeil 
his  words  ;  and  a  decree  was  passed  without  opposition 
for  rebuilding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  resolved  to  exercise  their 
authoriiy  against  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de¬ 
served  punishment.  This  was  Q.  Fabius,  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  nations,  and  thereby  provoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occasioned  the  burning  of  Rome  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  summoned  by  C.  Mar¬ 
tins  Rutilus  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  an¬ 
swer  for  his  conduct  iu  his  embassy.  The  criminal  had 
reason  to  fear  the  severest  punishment ;  buthis  relations 
gave  out  that  he  died  suddenly  ;  wliich  generally  ha|)- 
pened  when  the  accused  person  had  courage  enough  to 
prevent  his  condemnation,  and  the  shame  of  a  public  I'lS 
punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  gave 
an  house  situated  on  the  Capitol  to  M.  Manlius,  as  a 
monument  of  his  valour,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  hi.s 
fellow- citizens.  Camillus  closed  this  year  by  laying 
down  Ins  dictator>hip  :  whereupon  an  interregnum  en¬ 
sued,  during  which  be  governed  the  state  alternately 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  preside 
at  the  election  of  new  magistrates,  when  L.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  L.  Virginiiis  Tricostus,  P.  Cornelius  Cossus, 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinu?,  L.  iEmilius  Mameicinus,  and 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus,  were  chosen.  The  first  care 
of  these  new  magistrates  was  to  collect  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  ol‘  Rome 
which  could  be  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  demolish¬ 
ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  some  of 
the  laws  of  the  kings,  had  been  written  on  brass,  and 
fixed  up  in  the  forum ;  and  tlie  treaties  made  with  se¬ 
veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  erected  in 
the  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  tliese  precious  monuments  ;  and  wliat  could 
not  be  found  was  supplied  by  memory.  The  ponti- 
fices,  on  their  part,  took  care  to  re-establish  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies,  and  made  also  a  hst  of  lucky  and  un¬ 
lucky  days.  us 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republie  applied  them-  'The  city 
selves  wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us,  rebuilt* 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Mars,  they  found  Romulus’s  augural  staff 
untouched  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  the  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expence 
of  building  private  In  u-es  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treasure.  The  u'diles  had  the  direction  of  tlie 
works;  but  they  had  so  little  ta-te  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  less  regular  than  iu 
the  time  of  Rotniilus.  And  though  in  Augustus’s  lime, 
when  Rome  became  the  capiial  of  the  known  world, 
the  temples,  p, -daces  and  private  house?,  were  built  in 
a  n.oie  magnificer.t  manner  than  bt  foie  ;  >et  even  then 
these  new  decorations  did  not  rtc'.ify  the  faults  oi'the 
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plan  upon  which  the  city  had  been 
demolition. 

Rome  Avas  scarce  restored,  Avhen 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com¬ 
bining  to  her  (lestruction.  The  ^Equi,  the  Volsci,  tlie 
Hetrui  ians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  and 
the  Hernicij  entered  into  an  alliance  against  lier,  in 
hopes  of  oppressing  her  before  she  had  recovered  her 
strength.  The  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillus  dictator  a  third  time.  This  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Servilius  to  be  his  general  of  horse, 
summoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into  three 
bodies.  Tlie  first,  under  the  command  of  A.  Manlius, 
he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of  Rome ;  the 
second  he  sent  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii;  and 
marched  himself  at  the  head  of  the  third,  to  rcliev  e  tlie 
tribunes,  who  were  closely  besieged  in  their  camp  by 
the  united  forces  of  the  Volsci  and  Latins.  Finding  the 
enemy  encamped  near  Lanuvium,  on  the  declivity  oi’the 
hill  Ivlarcius,  he  posted  himself  behind  it,  and  by  light¬ 
ing  fires,  gave  the  distressed  Romans  notice  of  his  arri¬ 
val.  The  Volsci  and  Latins,  when  they  understood  that 
Camillus  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  newly  arrived, 
were  so  terrified,  that  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
camp,  which  the)’^  fortified  with  great  trees  cut  down  in 
haste.  The  dictator,  observing  that  this  barrier  was  of 
green  wood,  and  that  every  morning  there  arose  a  great 
wind,  which  blew  full  upon  the  enemy’s  camp,  formed 
the  design  of  taking  it  by  fire.  With  this  view  he  or¬ 
dered  one  part  of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with 
fire-brands  to  the  windward  side  of  the  camp,  and  the 
other  to  make  a  brisk  attack  on  the  opposite  side.  By 
this  means  the  enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
camp  taken.  Camillus  then  commanded  his  men  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  flames,  in  order  to  save  the  booty,  with 
which  he  rewaided  his  army.  He  then  left  his  son  in 
the  camp  to  guard  the  prisoners ;  and,  entering  the 
country  of  the  jEqui,  made  himself  master  of  their  ia])i- 
tal  city  Bola.  From  thence  he  marched  against  the 
Volsci;  whom  he  entirely  leducetl,  after  theyhad  waged 
war  with  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  107  years.  Hav¬ 
ing  subdued  this  untractable  peo|)le,  he  penetrated  into 
Hetruria,  in  order  to  relieve  .Sutrium,  a  town  in  that 
country  in  alliance  witli  Rome,  and  besieged  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  of  Hetrurians.  But,  notwithsOmding  all 
the  expedition  Camillus  could  use,  he  did  not  reach  the 
place  before  it  had  capitulated.  The  Sutrini,  being 
greatly  ilistressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  exhausted 
with  labour,  had  surrendered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who 
had  granted  them  nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  In  this  destitute  condition  they 
liad  left  their  own  country,  and  were  going  in  search 
of  new  habitations,  when  they  met  Camillus  leading 
an  army  to  their  relief. 

The  unfortunate  multitude  no  sooner  saw  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  they  threw  themselves  at  the  dictator’s  leet, 
who,  moved  at  this  melancholy  sight,  desired  them  to 
take  a  little  rest,  and  refresh  tliemselvi's,  adtiing,  that 
lie  woukl  soon  dry  up  their  tear.s,  aiul  transfer  tlieir 
•sorrows  from  them  to  their  enemie.s.  He  imagiiuHl, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  uji  in  jihm- 
dering  the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
observing  aiiv  di.sclpliiie.  And  herein  he  was  not  mis¬ 
taken.  rhe  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  tliat  the  dic- 
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built  after  its  first  tator  could  come  so  speedily  from  .such  a  distance  to  ftomc. 

surprise  them  ;  and  there.fore  w ere  wholly  employed  in 
plundering  the  houses  ami  carrving  off  the  hoot v  or 
feasting  on  the  . ^ ' 


jirovisions  they  liad  fouru!  in  tiiem. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  .sword,  and  an  incredible 
nuinber  made  prisoners;  and  the  city  was  restored  to  its 
ancient  inhabitimts,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the 
performance  of  the  dictator’s  promise.  And  now,  after 
these  glorious  exploits,  whicli  were  finished  in  soshoit 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a 
third  time. 

Camillus  having  resigned  his  dictatorship,  the  repub¬ 
lic  chose  six  new  military  tribunes,  Q.  Quinctius,  Q. 
Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser. 
Sulpitius.  During  their  administration  the  country  of 
the  -cEqui  was  liiil  waste,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  revolt  anew  ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuosa 
and  Contenebra,  in  the  lucumony  of  the  Tanpiinienscs, 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demoli.'sh- 
ed.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  jiroper  to  repair  tlie 
Capitol,  and  add  new  works  to  that  p.irt  of  tlie  hill 
where  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  scale  the  citadel. 
These  works  were  esteemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  after  the  city 
was  embelli.shed  Avith  mo.st  magnificent  decorations. 

And  noAV  Rome  being  reinstated  in  her  fonner 
flourishing  condition,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Avho 
had  been  for  some  time  quiet,  began  to  renew  their  se¬ 
ditious  harangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the 
division  of  the  conquered  land.  The  patricians  had 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  Pomptin  territory  lately 
t  iken  from  the  Volsci,  and  the  tribunes  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  raise  neAv  disturbances.  Rut  the  citi¬ 
zens  being  so  drained  of  their  money  that  they  had  not 
enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  stock  them  Avitli 
cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  imjires- 
sion  upon  their  minds  ;  so  that  tlie  jiroject  vanished. 
As  for  the  military  tribunes,  they  owned  that  their 
election  had  been  ilcfective  ;  and,  lest  tlie  irregularities 
of  the  former  comitia  should  lie  continuetl  in  tlie  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  tiicir  oHitr. 
So  that,  al’ter  a  short  interregnum,  during  a-. Inch  M. 
Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  \'a!erius  I’otitus,  go¬ 
verned  the  republic,  six  new  militiry  tribunes  L.  I’ajii- 
rius,  C.  Sergius,  L.  .Lmilius,  L.  Menenius,  L.  N'ale- 
rius,  and  C.  Corneliu.s,  were  cho.-cn  for  tlie  ensuing 
year,  Avhich  Avas  sjient  in  Avorks  of  jieacc.  A  temple, 
which  had  been  vowed  to  Mars  during  the  war  with 
the  Gauls,  Avas  built,  and  consecrated  by  T.  (^uiiietius, 
Avho  jiresifled  over  tlie  affairs  of  religion.  As  there  had 
hitherto  been  luit  few  Rom.aii  tribes  beyond  the  TilaT 
Avliich  had  a  right  of  .suffrage  in  the  rmnitia,  four  new 
ones  Avere  added,  under  the  name  of  the  SleUatina,  Tru- 
nioiiliiia,  Subal ilia,  awd  Arairiisis;  so  tliat  the  trilu's e 
noAv  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  same  right-  and  j.;  iv  - 
leges. 

Tlie  exjieetation  of  an  iipproaehiug  As  ar  ind  -e*  '  t''r 
centuries  to  choose  Camillus  one  of’the  milit  iry  fii'-.. 
for  the  next  ye.ir.  I  In.  e<»lleagues  were  .Vr.  C  •nc!'  .*. 
Q.  Servilius,  I.,  (^uiiutiiis.  I,.  Horatiu'  ami  P,  \  a- 
lerilts.  .As  all  tliese  Avere  men  i>f  nuKlerat:.,;!,  thev 
agretnl  to  invest  Camillii-  AAith  the  -•I-  iium.'.ri’nief  of 
all'airs  in  time  of  Avar  ;  and  ieisinh!ii,i'.  ui  lui'  u. 
transferreil  all  tlieir  |)oAver  into  Ins  Ji.  '..Is  :  it  .,  .se 
bcc.ime  in  effect  di'.t.itor.  It  had  bcv.i  '  . 
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mined  in  tiie  senate  to  turn  the  arms  of  the  republic 
against  tlie  hletrurians  j  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 
tiates  had  entered  tlie  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
the  Romans  who  had  ttiken  possession  ot'  it  to  retire,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  humble  them  before  the  re¬ 
public  engaged  in  any  other  enterjtrise.  The  Antiates 
had  joined  tlie  Latins  and  Ilernici  near  Satricum  ;  so 
that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
numbers,  shewed  themselves  very  backward  to  engag  * : 
wliich  Camillus  perceiving,  he  instantly  mounted  his 
liorse,  and  riding  through  all  the  ranks  of  the  army, 
encouraged  them  by  a  proper  speech  after  which  he 
dismounted,  took  the  next  standard-beaierby  the  hand, 
led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  ^ioL'Iiers,  ad¬ 
vance.  The  soldiery  were  ashamed  not  to  follow  a  ge¬ 
neral  who  exposed  himself  to  the  first  attack ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  having  made  a  gi’eat  shout,  they  fell  ujion  the 
enemy  with  incredible  fury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  their  eagerness  still  more,  commanded  a  standard 
to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  battalions; 
which  made  the  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  first 
ranks,  exert  all  the  resolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 
The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  make  head 
against  t!ic  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  dc- 
fcateil.  I  he  Latins  and  Heniici  separated  from  the 
^h>lsci,  and  returned  home.  'I'he  A’^olsci,  seeing  ihem- 
selves  thus  abaiid»>ncd  by  tlieir  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Satricum  ;  w  Inch  Camillus  imme¬ 
diately  invested,  and  took  by  assault.  'Phe  \’olsci  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  lie 
then  left  In’s  army  under  the  command  of  \’aleriiis  ;  slid 
returned  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  consent  of  tlie  senate, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  undciUking 
the  siege  of  Anti  inn. 

Kilt,  ivhilc  lie  was  proposing  this  affair  to  the  se¬ 
nate,  deputies  arrived  from  Nepet  and  Suti  iiim,  two  ci¬ 
ties  in  alliance  witli  Rome  in  the  neigl.bourlmod  of  Ile- 
truria,  denumding  succours  against  the  1  letriirians, 
■who  threatei'i'd  to  besiege  tliese  two  cities,  wliicii  were 
the  keys  ol'  Iletniria.  llcieiipon  the  expedition  against 
Antium  was  laid  aside,  and  Camillus  eommanded  to 
Jiasten  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  with  the  troops 
which  Servilius  had  kept  in  readiness  at  Rome  ifi  case 
of  an  emergetiey.  Cainiilus  iuniiediatcly  set  out  for  the 
new  war  :  and,  upon  his  arrival  hefiire  Sutriuin,  found 
that  iuiportaiit  jilaec  not  only  besieged,  but  almost  ta¬ 
ken,  the  I  letriirians  having  made  themselves  inasters  of 
-.•onie  of  the  gales,  and  gained  ]iossession  of  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inliabitaiits  no 
sooner  heard  that  Camilhis  was  come  to  their  relief,  but 
tlie)^  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barrieadoes  made 
in  tlie  streets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them¬ 
selves  niasters  of  the  whole  city.  Camillus  in  the  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  designed  to 
scale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
the  I  letriirians  in  the  re.ar,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  shut  up  the  enemy  betM'cen  the  besieged  and  his 
tro<)])s.  The  Romans  no  sooner  apjieared  but  the  Ile- 
tiiirians  betook  themselves  to  a  disorderly  flight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  invested.  Camillus’s  troops  made 
a  cireadfiil  slaughter  of  them  within  the  city,  •while  Va¬ 
lerius  put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  sword  without 
the  walls.  Prom  rceompieviiig  .Sutriinii,  Camillus  has- 
temil  to  the  relief  of  Xepet.  Put  that  city  being  bet¬ 


ter  sffectod  to  the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Romans,  had 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  former.  Wherefore  Ca- 
inillus,  ha\  ing  invested  it  v  ith  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  assault,  put  all  the  Hetrurian  soldiers  without  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  sword,  and  condeinnetl  the  autliors  of 
the  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  lictors.  Thus  end¬ 
ed  Camillus’s  military  tribuneship,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  less  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  most  glorious 
of  his  dictatorships.  j 

In  the  following  magistracy  of  six  military  tribunes.  Ambition 
a  dangerous  sedition  is  said  to  have  taken  place  through  of  M.  Mai 
the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  saved  the 
Capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manner  already  related. 

Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  despise  all  the 
other  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  exploits 
beyond  those  of  the  dictator.  But  not  finding  such  a 
favourable  reception  from  tlie  nobility  as  he  desired,  he 
concerted  measures  w  ith  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
strove  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  Not  con¬ 
tent  w  ith  renew  ing  the  proposal  for  the  distribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  also  made  himself  an  advocate  for 
insolvent  debtors,  of  Avhom  there  was  now  a  great  num¬ 
ber,  as  most  of  the  low  cr  class  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  in  order  to  rebuild  their  houses.  The 
senate,  alarmed  at  this  opposition,  created  A.  Cornelius  ~ 

Cossus  dictator,  for  which  tire  war  with  the  \'olsci  af¬ 
forded  them  a  fair  pretence.  Manlius,  however,  still 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  jiatricians. 

Besides  tiiemost  unbounded  personal  generosity,  he  held 
assemblies  at  his  own  house  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
eoiifideutly  gave  out  that  the  senators,  not  content  w  illi 
being  the  jiossessors  of  those  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con¬ 
cealed  w  ith  an  intent  to  approjiriato  it  to  their  own 
use,  all  the  gold  wliich  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  and  w  iiii  h  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  delits  of  all  tiie  jioor  jilebcians ;  and  he  moreover 
jironiised  to  show  in  due  time  where  tJiis  treasure  was 
eoneealed.  For  this  assertion  he  was  brought  before 
the  dictator  ;  w  ho  commanded  him  to  discover  w  here 
tlie  jireteiided  treasure  was,  or  to  confess  opcnlj'  before 
tile  w  hole  assembly  that  he  bad  slandered  tlie  senate.— 

Manlius  rejilicd,  that  the  dictator  himself,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  persons  in  the  senate,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treasure,  as  they  had  been  the  most 
active  in  securing  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prison  ;  but  the  people  made  such  disturbance,  that  the 
senate  were  soon  after  tain  to  release  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  practices  ;  till  at 
last  the  senate  gave  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  suffered  no  detriment 
from  the  peniieioiis  projects  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  gave  them  authority  to  assassinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  necessary  so  to  do.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accused  of  aspiring,  to  be  king;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  said,  were  so  struek  with  gratitude,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  delivered  the  Capitol  from  theGauls, 
that  they  could  not  resolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
milit'iiy  tribunes,  who,  it  seems,  were  bent  on  liis  de¬ 
struction,  having  appointed  the  assembly  to  be  held 
without  the  cit^',  there  obtained  tlieir  wish.  Manlius 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  C’apitol  itself ;  it  was 
thenceforth  decreed  that  no  patrician  should  dwell  in 
the  Capitol  or  citadel ;  and  the  Manlian  family  resolved  ted. 
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tliiit  110  nicml'.ci’  of  it  should  ever  afterwards  bear  the 
jiraenomeii  of  Marcus.  No  sooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
howevei-j  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate;  and  because 
a  plague  broke  out  soon  after,  they  imputed  it  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
hero  wlio  had  saved  the  state  (a). 

Tiie  Romans,  having  nowtriumphed  over  the  Sabines, 
the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the  j^wnii,  and 
the  Volscians,  began  to  look  for  greater  conquests. 
'J’hey  accordingly  turned  their  arms  against  the  Sain- 
nites,  a  ])eople  about  1 00  miles  east  from  tlie  city,  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract 
of  southern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Cornelius  were  the  tivo  consuls,  to  whose  ciire  it 
first  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  contention  between  the 
rival  states. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  his 
time ;  he  was  surnamed  Corvus,  from  a  strange  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  being  assisted  by  a  crow  in  a  single  com¬ 
bat,  in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  stature.  To  his  colleague’s  care  it  was  consigned  to 
lead  an  anny  to  .S;Wnnium,  the  enemy’s  capital ;  while 
Corvus  was  sent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
Campanians.  The  Samnites  were  the  bravest  men  the 
Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  sides 
with  the  most  determined  resolution.  But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the  Samnites  at  length  fled,  aver¬ 
ring,  that  thc}'^  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  fire-darting  e3  es  of  the  Romans.  The 
other  consul,  however,  was  not  at  fir.^t  so  fortunate  ; 
for  having  unwaril)'  led  his  army  into  a  defile,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  cut  off,  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
of  the  army,  possessed  himself  of  a  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  enemy  :  So  that  the  Samnites,  being  at¬ 
tacked  on  either  side,  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter,  no  less  than  30,000  of  them  being  left  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  after  this  victorj",  th.e  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  at  Capua  mutinj  ing,  forced  (^uintius,  an  old 
.and  eminent  soldier,  who  was  then  residing  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  their  leader ;  and,  conducted  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  cit}’.  So  teiTihle  an  enemj-,  almost  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  senate;  who  immediately  cveated 
\’.alerius  Corvus  dictator,  and  sent  him  forth  with  ano¬ 
ther  array  to  oppose  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  against  each  other,  while  fathers  .and  sons  be¬ 
held  themselves  preparing  to  engage  in  opposite  causes; 
but  Corvus  knowing  his  influence  among  the  .soldiery, 
instead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hostile  manner,  went  with  the  most  cordial  friendship 
to  embrace  and  expostidatc  with  his  old  acxiuaintances. 
Ilis  conduct  h.ul  the  desired  effect.  Quintiu.s,  as  their 
spciiker,  only  desired  to  have  their  defection  from  their 
duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for  himself,  as  he  was  innocent 
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of  their  conspiracj’,  he  had  no  reason  to  scuicit  pardon  R«>«e. 
for  his  ofiences. 

A  war  between  the  Romans  .and  the  Latins  followed 
soon  after ;  but  as  their  h.abits,  arms,  and  language, 
were  the  same,  the  most  exact  discipline  w.ts  neces-ary 
to  prevent  confusion  in  the  emgagement.  Orders, 
therefore,  were  issued  by  Manlius  the  consul,  that  no 
soldier  should  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca¬ 
tion  ;  and  tliat  he  should  be  ceitainly  put  to  deatli  who 
should  offer  to  do  otherwise.  With  tlicse  injunctions, 
both  aiTnicsAvere  drawn  out  in  arraj-,  and  ready'  to  Ik-- 
gin  ;  when  Metius,  the  gencu'al  of  the  enemy’'s  cavalry, 
pushed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  single  combat.  For  some 
time  there  wiis  a  general  pause,  no  soldier  offering  to 
disobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius  the  consul’s  own 
son,  burning  with  shame  to  see  the  yvhole  bexly  of  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  scdlicd  out  against  his  acl- 
y'crsary.  The  soldiers  on  both  sides  for  a  while  suspend¬ 
ed  the  general  engagement  to  be  spectators  of  this 
fierce  encounter.  Manlius  killed  his  adversary'  ;  and 
then  cles])oiling  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  fatl'.er’s  tent,  yvhere  he  yvas  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howsoever  lie 
might  have  been  applaudecl  by' his  felloyv-soldier.s,  being 
as  y  et  doubtful  of  the  recejition  he  should  find  from  hi.s 
father,  he  came,  yvith  hesit.ition,  to  l.-^y  the  enemy’s 
■spo  Is  at  his  feet,  and  yvith  a  modest  air  insinu.atcd,  that 
yvhat  he  did  yv.as  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  hereditary  vir¬ 
tue.  But  he  was  soon  dreadfully  m.acle  sensible  of  his 
error,  yvhen  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  forth  before  tlic  army,  and  there  to 
have  his  head  struck  off  on  account  of  his  disobeying 
orders.  The  whole  army  yvas  struck  yvith  horror  at 
this  imn.atur.al  m.andate:  fear  for  a  yvhile  kept  them  in 
suspense  ;  but  yvhen  they  s.-iyv  their  young  ch.ampion’s 
head  struck  off,  and  his  blood  strc.-iming  upon  the 
gi'ound,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  gro.ans.  His  dead  body  yvas  carried  forth 
yvitiiout  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  yvith  the  spoils  of 
the  v-Triquished  enemy,  yvas  buried  yvith  nil  the  pompot 

military  distress.  i 

In  the  mean  time,  the  b.attle  joined  yvith  mutual 
fury ;  and  as  the  f.vo  armies  had  often  fought  under 
the  s,ame  leaders,  they  cc»mbated  yvith  all  the  animo- 
sity  of  a  civil  w.ar.  'fhe  Latins  chiefly  thpendtHl  on 
their  bodily  strength  ;  the  Rom.ans,  on  their  invincible 
courage  .and  conduct.  Forces  so  nearly  m.itduxl  seem¬ 
ed  only  to  require  the  protection  of  their  tleitio  to  turn 
the  scille  of  victory-  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  augurs  had  fore¬ 
told,  that  whatever  part  of  tlie  Roman  anny  should  lx? 
distresied,  the  commandiT  of  that  part  should  devote 
himself  for  his  country,  and  die  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  nn- 
mortal  «to<1s.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  yving,  ami 
Decius  Te<l  on  the  left.  Roth  sides  fought  for  some  time 
with  doubtful  success,  as  their  courage  w  as  ecpisl  ;  but. 

after  a  time,  the  lel\  wing  of  the  Romim  anny  Ixgan  to 

give 


(a)  The  .above  accounts  arc  exactly  conformable  to  what  is  to  bo  found  in  the  W^t  I-"*'" 
less  they  .arc  far  from  being  recknmal  universally  authentic.  Mr  I  looke  in  h.s  ^  ,, 

M.udius,  has  given  very  .strong  reasons  against  hcliey  ing  either  that  (’am.lhis  resrmal  the  gold  Irom  the 

tliat  Manlius  was  condemned.  .See  IJooU’s  liimian  HuU  ry,  yol.  ii.  p-  c/  siq. 
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give  ground.  It  u'as  t’nen  that  Dechis,  v  ho  command¬ 
ed  there,  resolved  to  devote  himseh'for  his  country,  and 
to  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  save  his  army. 
Th-us  determined,  he  called  out  to  Manlius  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  demanded  his  instructions,  as  lie  was  the  chief 
pontiff,  how  to  devote  himself,  and  the  form  ol  tlie 
words  he  should  use.  By  his  directions,  tlierefore,  be¬ 
ing  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his  head  covered,  and  his 
arms  stretched  forward,  standing  upon  a  javelin,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  celestial  and  infernal  gods  for  the 
safety  of  Rome.  Then  amring  himself,  anil  mounting 
on  horseback,  he  drove  furiously  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  carrying  teiTor  and  consternation  wherever  he 
came,  till  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Roman  army  considered  his  devoting  himself 
in  this  manner  as  an  assurance  of  success  ;  nor  was  the 
.«upe‘-stition  of  the  Latins  less  poweriully  influenced  by 
his  resolution  ;  a  total  rout  began  to  ensue:  the  Ro- 
^  mans  pressed  them  on  every  side  ;  and  so  gveat  was  tlie 

vlio  are  Carnage,  that  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  the  enemy  survived 

totally  Je-  the  defeat  This  was  the  last  battle  of  any  consequence 
teated  and  Latins  had  with  the  Bomans  :  they  were  forced 

subdued.  peace  upon  hard  conditions ;  and  two  years 

after,  their  strongest  city,  Pualum,  being  taken,  they 
w’ere  brought  under  an  entire  submission  to  the  Roman 
po  .ver. 

A  signal  di.sgrace  which  the  Romans  sustained  about 
this  time  in  their  contest  with  the  Samnites,  made  a 
pause  in  their  usual  good  fortune,  and  turned  the  scale 
for  a  wliile  in  the  enemy’s  favour.  The  senate  harung 
denied  the  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
resolved  to  gain  by  stratagem  what  he  had  frequently 
lost  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Chudium,  and  taking  i:ossession  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  sent  1 0  of  his  soldiers,  habited  1  ke  shepherds, 
with  directions  to  throw  themselves  in  the  way  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  to  march.  The  Poman  consul  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  wluvt  they  a})jiearcd,  deniaudedthe 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  tikm  ;  they,  with  seeming 
indifference,  rci)lied,  that  they  vere  g-oing  to  Lueeria,  a 
town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  actually  besieging  it, 
Tlie  Roman  general,  not  suspecting  the  stratagem  that 
was  laid  against  h  ni,  marched  directly  by  the  shortest 
road,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  to  relieve  the  city  ; 
and  was  not  undeceived  till  he  saw  his  army  surrounded, 
and  blocked  up  on  every  side.  I’ontius  tints  having  the 
Jtomans  entirely  in  his  power,  first  obi  ged  the  army  to 
})ass  under  the  3  oke,  having  been  previously  strijtjted  of 
.'dl  but  their  garments ;  he  then  stipulated  tlmt  thej' 
.shotild  wholly  quit  the  territories  of  the  S.imniti's,  and 
that  they  slioukl  continue  to  live  upon  tenns  of  former 
confederacy,  fhe  Romans  were  constrained  to  submit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marclied  into  C'aj)ua  dis¬ 
armed  and  half  naked  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  whole  city  was  most  surju-isingly  afflicted  at 
their  .shameful  return;  nothing  but  grief  and  resentment 
w’as  to  be  seen,  and  thewhole  city  was  put  into  mourning. 

.  But  this  was  a  transitory  calam'ty  ;  the  war  was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  usual  for  inaiy  years  :  the  power  of  the 
.Samnites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  continually  increased.  Under  the  conduct  of  Pa- 
j)irius  Cursor,  who  was  at  d  fferent  times  consul  and 
dictator,  repeatc^d  triumphs  w  ere  gained.  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  also  had  his  share  in  the  glory  of  conquering  tlsem; 
and  Uecius,  the  son  of  that  Decius  w  hgin  we  saw  de¬ 


voting  himself  for  his  country  about  40  y^ears  before,  llhme, 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  rushed  iiito  the 
midst  of  the  encmy%  imagining  that  he  could  save  the 
lives  of  h's  countrymen  with  the  loss  of  his  own. 

The  success  of  the  Romans  against  the  Samnites 
alarmed  all  Italy.  I  he  Tarentines  in  particular,  who  of 
had  long  plotted  underhand  against  the  republic,  now  F.piru*  in 
openly  declai-ed  themselves  ;  and  invited  into  Italy  '‘teil  intc 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by 
his  means  to  subdue  the  Romans.  The  offer  was  rea¬ 
dily'  accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no¬ 
thing  less  in  view'  than  the  conquest  of  all  Italy. — 

Tlieir  .ambassadors  carried  magnificent  presents  for  the 
king',  with  instructions  to  acquaint  him.  that  they  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themselves  furnish  a  numerous 
army  of  20,(>00  horse  and  S,'50,000  foot,  made  up  of  ' 
Lucanians.  Messapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarentines.  As 
s.aon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  vEmibus,  who  had  hitheito  made  war  on 
the  Tiucntines  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjusting  mat¬ 
ters  by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  measures,  and 
began  to  commit  all  sorts  of  hostilities.  Fie  took  ci¬ 
ties,  stormed  castles,  and  laid  the  whole  country'  waste, 
burning  and  destroying  all  before  him.  The  Taren¬ 
tines  brought  their  army  into  the  field ;  but  /Eniilius 
soon  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  within  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  the  design  of  re¬ 
ceiving  Pyrrhus,  he  u.sed  the  jn  isoners  he  had  taken 
w  ith  great  moderation,  and  even  sent  them  back  with¬ 
out  ransom.  'I  hese  highly  extolled  tlie  generos'ty  of 
the  consul.  Insomuch  that  many  of  the  inhabitjuits  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejected  a  peace  and  sent  for 
Pyrrlms. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Tarentine  ambassadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  pursuant  to  the  powers  they  had 
received,  made  an  absolute  treaty  with  the  king ;  who 
immediately  sent  before  him  the  fanious  Cyneas,  with 
3000  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel  of  'J'aren- 
tuin.  'J'his  eloquent  minister  soon  found  means  to  de¬ 
pose  Agis,  whom  the  farentines  had  chosen  to  be  tlieir 
general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  though  a  sin.  ere 
friend  to  the  Romans.  He  likewise  prevailed  ujion  the 
'rarcntincs  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  into  his  hands; 
which  he  no  sooner  got  posses.sion  of,  than  heclisjiatched 
niessengers  to  Pyrrhu.s,  soliciting  him  to  hasten  iiis  de- 
jiarturc  for  It.ly.  In  the  meantime,  the  consul  A'.- 
niilius.  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  anything  w  ith 
success  against  the  Tarentines  this  campaign,  resolved 
to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Apulia,  which 
was  not  fir  from  the  territory  of  'farentuin,  tliat  was 
soon  to  become  the  se.at  of  the  war.  As  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  p.ass  through  certain  defiles,  with  the  sea  on  one 
side  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he  was  there  attacked 
by  the  Tarentines  and  Epi  rots  from  gi'eat  numbers  of 
barks  fraught  with  b-distar  (that  i.«,  engines  for  throw¬ 
ing  stones  of  a  va.st  weight),  and  ironi  the  hills,  on 
which  were  ])o^ted  a  great  m.any  archers  and  slingers. 
Ilereiqion  TEmilius  pi  .ced  the  'I'-irentine  prisoners  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  enemy  ;  which  the  Tarentines  per¬ 
ceiving,  soon  left  ofl’  molesting  the  Roma  ns,  out  of  com¬ 
passion  to  their  own  countrymen  ^  so  that  the  Romans 
arrived  safe  m  Apulia,  and  there  took  uji  tlieir  winter 
quarters. 

Tli« 


Rome. 
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T]i«  next  year  .®inilius  was  continued  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  h's  own  troops,  with  the  title  ot' proconsul ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  tlie  Salentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentines.  The  present  exigence  of 
affairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlist  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meanest  of  the  peojjlc,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called  prolcUirii,  as  being  thouglit  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  state  any  other  service  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  stocking  tlie  republic  with  sub. 
jects.  Hitherto  they  had  never  been  suffered  to  bear 
arms  ;  but  were  now,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  enrolled 
as  well  as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  arrived  at 
Tai'entum,  having  naiTOwly  escaped  shipwreck  ;  and 
being  conducted  into  the  city  by  liis  faithful  Cyneas, 
was  received  there  with  loud  acclamations. 

Tlie  Tarentines,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their 
pleasures,  expt'Cted  that  he  should  take  all  the  fatigues 
of  the  war  on  himself,  and  expose  only  hi-.  Epirots  to 
danger.  And  indeed  Pyrrhus  for  some  days  dissembletl 
his  design,  and  suffered  the  Tarentines  to  indulge  with¬ 
out  restraint  in  their  usu.al  diversions.  Rut  his  ships, 
which  had  been  dispersed  all  over  the  Ionian  sea,  an  i- 
v'ing  one  after  another,  and  with  tliem  the  troo))s  which 
he  had  put  on  board  at  Pipirus,  he  beg  in  to  reform  the 
tlisorders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  The  tlieatre  was 
the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentines  resorted  daily  in 
great  numbers,  andwhere  the  incendiaries  stirred  up  the 
jieoplc  to  sedition  with  their  harangues  ;  he  therefore 
caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  as  he  did  likewise  the  public 
gardens,  porticos,  and  places  of  exercise,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  used  to  entertain  themselves  witli  nev^  s,'and 
speak  with  great  freedom  of  their  governors,  censuring 
their  conduct,  and  settling  the  government  according  to 
their  different  humours,  which  occasioned  great  divi¬ 
sions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various  factions.  As  they 
were  a  very  voluptuous  and  indolent  people,  tlicy  spent 
whole  days  and  nights  in  feasts,  masquerades,  plays,  &c. 
'I'hese,  therefore,  Pyrrhus  absolutely  ])rohibited,  as  no 
less  dangerous  than  tlic  assemblies  ot  prating  politicians. 
'I'hey  were  utter  strangers  to  military  exercises,  an:l  the 
art  of  handling  arms ;  but  Pyrrims  liaving  caused  an  ex¬ 
act  register  to  be  made  of  all  the  young  men  wlio  were 
fit  for  war,  jricked  out  the  strongest  amongst  tliem,  and 
incorporatefl  tliem  among  his  own  troojis,  saying,  that 
he  would  take  it  upon  liimself  to  give  them  courage. 
He  exercised  them  daily  tor  several  hours  ;  and  on  that 
occasion  beliaved  witli  an  inexorable  severity,  intiictiiig 
cxemjilary  jniiiishment  on  sucli  as  diii  not  attend  or  fail¬ 
ed  in  their  duty.  P.y  lliesc  wise  measures  he  iirevented 
seditions  among  tiie  citizen.s,  and  inured  their  youtli  to 
militarydiscipline;  and  because  many, who  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  such  .severity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus,  bya  jniblic  proclamation, 
declared  all  those  capitally  guilty  who  should  attenijit  to 
abandon  their  country,  or  absent  themselves  ironi  tlie 
common  musters. 

'J  he  Tarentines,  being  now  sensible  that  Pyn  lins  was 
determined  to  be  their  master,  began  loudly  to  coniplain 
of  his  conduct ;  but  lie,  being  informed  of  h.itever  pas¬ 
sed  among  them  by  his  sjiies,  who  insinuated  themselves 
intoall  companies,  privately disjiatciied  theiiio.st  factious, 
and  sent  those  whom  he  suspected,  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  to  his  son’s  court  in  |■.pirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  Valerius  laevimis,  the  Roman 
consul,  entering  the  country  ot  the  I  ucanians,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  riucntiiies,  committed  great 
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ravages  there ;  and  h.iving  tiken  and  fortilied  one  of  Rowe, 
tlieir  castles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  for  Pyrrhus. 

The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received  any  succours 
from  the  .Samnites,  Messapiaiis,  and  other  ailies  of  tlie 
’I’arentine.s,  thought  it  highly  dishonourable  to  continue 
shut  up  in  a  city,  v.  Idle  the  |{onians  were  ravaging  the 
country  of  his  friends.  Me  then  fore  took  the  f.eld  witli 
the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Epirus,  some 
recruits  of  Tarentum,  and  a  small  number  of  lt.ilian.«. 

Rut  before  he  began  ho.stilitics,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  La-- 
vinus,  commanding  him  to  disband  his  army ;  and  on 
his  refusal,  immediately  marched  towards  tho.se  jiart.s 
where  Lan  inas  was  waiting  for  him.  The  Romans  w  ere 
encamped  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Siris ;  .and 
Pyrrhus  ajipearing  on  the  opposite  bank,  made  it  his  first 
business  to  reconnoiti  c  the  enemy’s  camp  in  person,  anri 
see  what  apjicarance  they  made.  With  this  view  he 
cros.scd  the  river,  attended  by  .Vfegaclcs,  one  of  his  offi¬ 
cers  and  chief  favourites;  and  having  observed  the  con¬ 
sul’s  intrcnchments,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  po.-tiil 
his  advanced  guards,  and  the  good  order  of  his  ciunp, 
he  was  greatly  surpri.sed  ;  and  add.-esjing  Meg.acle-, 

“  These  people  (said  he)  are  not  such  barbarians  as  w  e 
take  them  to  be  :  let  us  try  them  before  we  condenin 
tliem."  On  his  return,  he  changed  his  resolution  of  at- 
tacking  them  ;  and,  shutting  himself  up  in  his  intrench, 
nients,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  confederate  tioojis. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  he  jiostcd  strong  guards  along  the 
river,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  j)ies>lng  it,  and  conti¬ 
nually  sent  out  scouts  to  di.scovcr  the  designs,  and  watch 
the  motions  of  the  consul,  h'oiiie  of  these  being  taken 
by  the  advanced  guaids  of  the  Ronian.s,  the  consul  him¬ 
self  led  them  through  his  camp,  .and  having  .shewed 
them  his  army,  sent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling 
them,  that  he  had  many  other  troops  to  show  them  in 
due  time.  I.’.T 

I.asvinus  be'ng  determined  to  draw  the  enemy  to  a  Hi*  tir.' 
battle  before  Pj’rrhus  rcceiied  the  reinl'orcemeiits  he  wuli 
expected,  having  harangued  his  troojis,  niaix'lied  to  tlie 
banks  of  the  Siris  ;  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  .a 
great  way  about,  in  oriler  to  find  a  ])as.sage  at  .some  jilace 
not  defended  by  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  they  p.is.seil 
the  river  M’ithout  being  ob.served  ;  and  falling  upon  the 
guards  which  Pvrrhus  had  po>tetl  on  the  banks  oi  ei- 
against  the  consular  army,  gave  the  infantry  an  opjior- 
tunitv  of  crossing  the  ri\er  on  briilges  which  l.ieviiiU' 
had  preji.ared  for  that  purpose.  Rut  before  tio-y  got 
over,  Pvrrhus,  hastening  from  his  camp,  which  w.u.  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  hopial  to  cut  the  Roman 
army  in  )iieces  while  they  were  ilisordered  witli  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  p.assing  the  river,  and  climbing  up  the  steep 
banks  ;  but  the  cavalry  co\  ering  the  iiil.mtrv,  ami  't.md- 
ing  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time  to 
form  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  r  ler.  ()n  the 
other  liiuid,  Pvrrhus  dre*'  iqi  hi.s  men  as  last  as  tluw 
came  from  the’  camii,  and  performed  such  <1.  eil-  of  vu- 
lour,  that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
rejmtation  he  hail  acipnred. 

As  the  c.>valry  alone  had  hitherto  eng.'’gisl.  Pyrrluis, 
w  ho  confided  most  in  his  inf.iiitry,  ha-iti  iie.l  back  to  the 
cam]),  ill  order  to  bring  them  to  the  ch.r  ge  ;  but  t.a.k 
two  precautions  before  he  ln-gan  the  attack  :  the  fir«t 
was,  to  riile  throiu'h  the  r.inks,  ami  show  hiniM-It  to  the 
whole  amiy :  for  hi.s  horse  having  been  killed  on.ler  him 
in  the  first  onset,  a  report  had  been  ‘jirc-id  tli.it  he  w.  s 
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Rome,  slain  :  the  second  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  helmet 
with  Megacles  ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  horse  by  the  richness  of  his  attire  and  ar- 
mourj  many  of  the  Homans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par¬ 
ticular,  so  that  he  was  wdtii  the  utmost  difficulty  taken 
and  saved,  after  his  horse  had  been  kibed  under  him. 
Thus  disguised,  he  led  his  phalanx  against  the  Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  them  with  incredible  fury.  Lae- 
vinus  sustained  the  shock  with  great  resolution,  so  that 
the  victory  was  for  many  hours  w'armly  disputed.  The 
Romans  gave  several  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans;  but  both  parties  rallied  again 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com¬ 
manders.  Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmet  of  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  supported  the  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  assumed.  But  his  di.sguise  at  last  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  for  a  Roman  kniclit,  by  name  Dexter, 
taking  him  for  the  kitiff,  followed  him  wherever  he 
went ;  and  having  found  an  oppori  unity  of  discharging 
a  blow  at  him,  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot,  stripped 
him  of  his  helmet  ami  armour,  and  carried  them  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  consul,  who  by  showing  to  the  Epirots  the 
spoils  of  their  king,  so  terrified  them,  that  (liey  began 
to  give  ground.  But  Pyrrhus,  appearing  bare-headed 
in  the  first  files  of  his  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines  undeceived  his  men,  and  inspired  them  with 
new  courage. 

Pile  advantage  seemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
sides,  wlien  Lajvinus  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  ; 
which  Pyrrhus  observing,  drew’  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towei  s  on  their  hacks  full  of 
bowmen.  Tlie  very  sight  of  those  dreadful  animals 
chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  any.  However,  they  still  advanced,  till  their 
horses,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  them,  and 
frightened  at  the  strange  noise  they  made,  either  threw’ 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  speed  in  spite  of 
their  utmost  efforts.  In  the  mean  time,  the  archers, 
discharging  show  ers  of  d.arts  from  the  towers,  wmunded 
several  of  the  Romans  in  that  confusion,  v.  liile  others 
were  trod  to  death  by  tiie  elephants.  Not«  ithstanding 
,  tiie  di.sorder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  still  kept 

their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at- 
1.58  tacked  them  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  Thessalian 
The  Ro-  liorsc.  The  on^ct  was  so  furioins,  that  they  were  forced 
mar.s^ue-  yield,  and  retire  in  disorder.  The  lun^  of  Ej)irus 
*  ’  restrained  the  ardour  of  his  troop«,  anti  would  not  suffer 
them  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  an  elephant,  w  hich  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Homan  soldier  named  ISlinncius, 
having  caused  a  great  disorder  in  bis  army,  tliis  acci¬ 
dent  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  repass  the  river,  and  take  refucre  in  Apu¬ 
lia.  The  Epirot  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  had 
the  pleasure  lo  see  the  Romans  fly  befo  e  him  :  but  tire 
victory  cost  him  dear,  a  great  number  of  his  best  offi¬ 
cers  and  soldiers  having  been  slain  in  tiie  battle  ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  say  after  the  action,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  lie  gained  such 
another  victory,  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi¬ 
rus  alone. 

His  first  care  after  the  action  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered  ;  and  herein  he 
made  no  distinction  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epirots.  Ill  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  none  of  them  had  received  di.shonourable 


wounds ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  posts  assigned  Rome, 
them,  still  held  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  shov/- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce¬ 
ness  in  their  faces  ;  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  he 
uttered  those  famous  wmrds :  “  O  that  Pyrrhus  had  the 
Romans  for  his  soldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus  for  their 
leader!  together,  we  should  subdue  the  whole  world." 

The  king  of  Epirus  understood  the  art  of  war  too  i^,rrh,is  i 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  from  his  vie-  duces  sevi 
tory.  He  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  w'ith  the  ral  towns, 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  made 
incursions  even  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Ma¬ 
ny  cities  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  in  a  short  time 
lie  made  himself  master  of  the  gieatcst  part  of  Campa¬ 
nia.  \\'hileh9  was  in  that  t'ruiti’ul  province,  subsisting 
his  troops  the-e  at  the  expence  of  the  Homans,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Samnites,  Eiicanians,  and  Messapians, 
whom  he  !  ad  so  long  expected.  Alter  having  re¬ 
proached  tliem  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  good 
share  <ff  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  ilie  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  this  means  gained  their  affections,  he  march¬ 
ed  witliout  loss  of  time  to  lay  siege  to  Capua:  but  l.a’- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reiul’urcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  some  troops  into  the  city ;  Avhich  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  design,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
march  straight  to  Nap’es.  Laevinus  followed  him,  ha¬ 
rassing  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighliciiihoofl,  forced  him  to 
give  over  ail  thoughts  of  making  hinist-lf  nwister  of  tliat 
important  city.  The  king  then,  a'l  on  a  sudden,  look 
Ins  route  towards  Home  by  the  Latin  wav,  surprised 
Eregelia',  and,  iiiarciiing  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  sat  dow  n  before  Pracneste.  'J'he.  e,  from  the 
top  of  a  hill,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Honr.c  ;  and 
is  said  to  have  advanced  so  near  the  walls,  that  he  drove 
a  cloud  of  du.st  into  tlie  city.  But  he  was  soon  forced 
to  reiire  by  the  otlier  consul  'J'.  Corunc mius,  who, 
having  reduced  Hetruria,  was  just  tlien  returned  with 
liis  victorious  army  to  Rome.  The  hiug  of  Epn-iis, 
therefore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetruriar  s 
into  his  interest,  and  teeing  two  consular  armies  ready 
to  fall  upon  him,  raised  the  siej;e  of  Pr.'rne'te,  and 
liastcned  back  into  Campania;  where,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  he  found  Ltevinus  with  a  more  nunieroiis  army 
than  that  which  lie  had  defeated  on  tlie  banks  (ff  the 
Siris.  'I'he  consul  went  to  meet  him,  witli  a  (iesign 
to  try  the  fate  of  another  battle  ;  which  Pyrrhus  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Roman  legions,  ordered  iiis  men 
lo  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lance.s,  and  tlie  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  elepliants  to  force  them  lo  make  a  hideous 
noise.  But  the  noi.se  was  returned  w’ith  such  an  univer¬ 
sal  siioul  by  theUomans,  fhatPyrrhus,th  nking  so  much 
alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  too  sure  a  progno¬ 
stic  of  victory,  altered  his  mind  ;  and,  pretending  that 
the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retiied  toTarcntuni, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  ICO 

While  Pyrrhus  continued  quiet  at  Tarentum,  he  '"Bir 
had  time  to  reflect  on  the  valour  and  conduct  of  tlie 
Homans;  whicli  made  him  conclude,  that  the  war  in 
wliich  he  was  engaged  must  end  in  lii?  ruin  and  dis¬ 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 

He  was  tlierefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
senate  liad  determined  to  send  an  honourab'c  embassy 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propose 
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terms  of  peace.  The  ambassadors  \vere  three  men  of 
distinguished  merit ;  to  wit,  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  signal  victory  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  .iEmilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  two  years  before. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  onlv 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  surrender  of  the  prison¬ 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  such  a  ran¬ 
som  as  should  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  in  the  late 
battle,  had  made  l800  prisoners,  most  of  them  Ro¬ 
man  knights  and  men  of  distinction  in  the  republic. 
They  had  fought  with  great  bravery,  till  their  liorses, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king’s  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  dismount ; 
by  which  unforeseen  accident,  they  had  fallen  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  The  senate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  cf  those  brave  men,  had  determined,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  custom,  to  redeem  tliem.  Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  surprised  and  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
tliey  had  no  other  proposals  to  make ;  but,  concealing 
his  thoughts,  he  only  answered,  that  he  would  consider 
of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  resolution.  Accordingly, 
he  assembled  his  council :  but  his  chief  favourites  were 
divided  in  their  opinions.  iMilo,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  coming  to  no  compo- 
.sition  with  the  Romans  ;  but  Cyneas,  who  knew  his  ma¬ 
ster’s  inclination,  proposed  not  only  sending  back  the 
prisoners  withoutransom,but  dispatching  an  embassyto 
Piome  to  treat  v.  ith  the  senate  of  a  lasting  peace.  His 
advice  was  approved,  and  he  lurasolf  .appointed  to  go  on 
that  embassy,  .\fter  these  resolutions,  the  king  ac¬ 
quainted  the  amba.ss.adors,  that  he  intended  to  release 
the  prisoners  without  ransom,  since  lie  had  alreariy  rich¬ 
es  enough,  and  desired  nothing  of  the  republic  but  her 
friendship.  Afterwards  he  had  several  conferences  with 
Fabricius,  whose  \  irtue  he  ha.d  tried  with  mighty  ofi’ers 
of  riches  and  grandeur ;  but  finding  Iiim  proof  against 
all  temptations,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.  With  this 
view,  he  caused  an  elephant  to  be  placed  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  m  the  hall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambassa¬ 
dor.  As  Fabricius  had  never  seen  one  of  those  beasts, 
the  king,  taking  a  turn  or  two  in  tiie  hall  with  him, 
broughthim  within  the  elephant’s  reach,  and  then  caused 
the  curtain  to  be  drawn  .ill  on  a  sudden,  and  that  mon¬ 
strous  animal  to  make  his  usual  noise,  and  even  lay  his 
trunk  on  Fabricius’s  head.  But  the  intrepid  Roman, 
without  betraying  the  least  fear  or  concern,  “  li)ocs  the 
great  king  (said  he,  witli  siuiirising  calmnes.s),  who 
could  not  stagger  me  with  his  offers,  think  to  frighten 
me  with  the  braying  of  a  beast  ?”  Pyrrhus,  astonished 
at  his  immovable  constancy,  invited  him  to  tline  with 
him  :  and  on  this  occasion  it  was,  that  the  conversation 
turning  upon  the  Epicurean  philosopliVjFabriciu  '  made 
that  celebrated  exclamation,  “  ()  tliat  Pynltus,  both 
for  Rome’s  sake  mid  liis  own,  had  placed  his  liappincss 
in  the  boasted  indolence  of  Epicurus." 

Every  thing  I’yrrhus  heard  or  saw  of  the  llom.ins  in¬ 
creased  his  earnestness  for  jieace.  1  le  sent  for  the  three 
amba.ssadors,  released  200  of  the  prisoners  without  ran¬ 
som,  and  suffered  the  rest,  on  their  jiarole,  to  return  to 
Rome  to  celebnite  the  .'saturnalia,  or  feasts  of  Sattirn, 
in  their  own  fiunilies.  I  laving  by  this  obliging  behavi¬ 
our  gained  the  gtaid  w  ill  of  the  Homan  ambassadors,  lie 
sent  C'yncas  to  Rome,  almost  at  thesjinie  time  that  they 


left  Tarentum.  The  instructions  he  gave  thi.s  failhail 
minister,  w  ere,  to  bring  the  Romans  to  grant  these  three 
articles  :  1.  That  the  Tarentines  should  be  included  in 
the  treaty  m.ade  with  the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  That  the 
Greek  cities  in  ludy  should  be  suffered  to  enjoy  their 
laws  and  liberties.  3.  That  the  republic  should  restore 
to  the  Samnites,  Eucanians,  and  Bruttian.s,  all  the  jila- 
ces  she  had  taken  from  them.  I'jion  these  cond.tions, 
Pyrrhus  declared  himself  ready  to  forbear  all  further  ho¬ 
stilities,  and  conclude  a  la.sting  peace.  With  these  in¬ 
structions  Cyneas  set  out  for  Rome  ;  where,  partly  by 
his  eloquence,  jtartly  by  rich  presents  to  the  senators 
and  their  wives,  lie  soon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  senate,  he  made  a  ha¬ 
rangue  worthy  of  a  disciple  of  the  great  Demosthenes  ; 
after  w  Inch,  he  read  tlie  conditions  Pyrrhus  proposed, 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavouring  to 
show'  the  reasonableness  and  moderation  of  his  master’s 
demands,  asked  leave  for  Pj  rrhus  to  come  to  Rome  to 
conclude  and  sign  the  treaty.  Tiie  senators  were  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  to  agree  to  Pvn'hus’s  terms  ;  but  never¬ 
theless,  as  several  senators  were  absent,  the  detennina- 
tion  of  the  affair  was  postponed  to  the  next  dc.y ;  when 
Appius  Clauilius,  the  greatest  orator  and  most  learned 
civilian  inRome.  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  senate,  where  he  had  not  appeared 
for  many  years ;  and  there,  partly  by  his  eloquence,  treat, 
p.artly  by  his  authority,  so  prcjiosscsseo  theminils  of  the 
senators  against  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  conditions 
he  offered,  that,  when  he  had  done  speaking,  the  con- 
scriptfathers  iinanimouslypassed  a  decree, the  substance 
of  which  was.  That  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  should  bt 
continued:  that  his  ambassador  should  be  sent  back  that 
verv  day ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  Rome;  and  th.;t  they  should  ac- 
(plaint  his  ambassador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
no  ti'eaty  of  peace  with  his  master  till  he  had  left 
Italy. 

Cyneas,  .sinqiriscd  at  the  answer  given  him,  left  Rome 
the  same  da.y,  and  retunied  to  Tarentum,  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  the  final  resolution  of  the  senate  Pyr¬ 
rhus  w(iuld  have  willingly  concluded  a  peace  w  ith  them 
upon  honourable  terms  ;  but,  as  the  coiiditiou-  they  of¬ 
fered  were  not  bvanv  means  consistent  w  ith  the  rejiut.n- 


tion  of  his  arms,  he  began  witliont  lo-s  ot  time,  to  make 
all  due  prep-arations  for  the  next  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Romans  luiving  raised  to  tlio  consulate 
P.  Sulpiciiis  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mus.  dispatehed 
them  both  into  Apulia,  wiicre  tliey  fiumd  I’yrrlms  eii- 
canijicd  near  a  little  town  c.'illed  Ascnhini.  I  I'.erc  tlie 
consuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  tlicm-  lvc-.  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  .Appeiiines,  hating  between  tliem  and  the 
enemy  a  large  deep  stream  which  dividtd  the  ])l;iin. 

Both  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  opjx'sue 
banks,  before  either  ventui  i  il  to  jriss  ove.  t  citt.u  k  the 
other.  The  Ephots  all(nve<i  flu*  Homans  to  ere  tlie 
stre.un,  and  draw  up  on  the  plain.  ( )n  the  other  linnd, 
Pvrrluis  jil.'iced  his  men  lik.  w  ise  in  order  «>(  l).ittie  m  tlm 
Slime  plain  ;  and  all  th.e  uucienls  do  b  in  the  ju-l'ee  to 
say,  that  no  eonim.nuler  ever  under-tiHxl  lu-tter  the  irt  i 
of  (iraw  ing  up  an  army  and  d-recting  it-  nmi  >iv..  In  ' 

the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  .sammte-  .  - 

in  Iiis  left  the  I.ucaniiois,  Hruttinns,  .and  .s.  leiitiiu  ^ ; 
and  his  phalanx  in  tlie  centre.  The  centre  cf  tlie  Ib*- 
man  army  coiisi-ted  of  four  legions,  wliith  were  to  en- 
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gage  the  enemy's  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  w'ere  posted 
the  liffht-armevl  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horse.  The 
C'insuls,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  against  the  fury 
of  the  elephants,  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
lontr  points  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  forks,  and  filled 
with  soldiers  carrying  firebrands,  wliich  they  were  di¬ 
rected  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
frighten  them,  and  set  their  wooden  towers  on  fiie. 
These  chariots  were  posted  over  against  the  king’s 
e’ephants,  and  ordered  not  to  stir  till  they  entered  up¬ 
on  iction.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals  add¬ 
ed  another,  which  was,  to  direct  a  body  of  .Apulians  to 
attack  Pyrrhus’s  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  least  to  dratv  off  part  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length  the  attack  be¬ 
gan,  both  parties  being  pretty'  equal  in  number;  for 
each  of  them  consisted  of  about  40,300  men.  The  pha¬ 
lanx  sustaineil,  for  a  long  time,  the  furious  onset  of  the 
legions  with  incredible  bravery  :  but  at  length  being 
forced  to  give  w  ay',  Pyrrhus  commanded  his  elephants 
to  advance  l)ut  not  on  the  side  where  the  Romans  had 
posted  their  chariots  ,  they  marched  round,  and,  falling 
upon  the  Roman  horse,  soon  put  them  into  confusion. 
'J’hcn  the  ph  ilanx,  returning  with  fiesli  courage  to  tlie 
charge,  made  the  Roman  legions  in  their  turn  give 
ground.  On  this  occasion  Dec  us  was  killed,  so  that 
one  consul  only  was  left  to  command  the  two  Reman 
arini.  s.  Hut  while  all  things  seemed  to  favour  Pyrrlms, 
the  body  of  Apulians  w  hich  we  have  mentioned  above, 
falling  unexpectedly  on  the  camp  of  the  I'.pirot*,  obli¬ 
ged  the  king  to  dispatch  a  strong  detachment  to  defend 
his  intrenchments.  Upon  the  departure  of  tliese  lioops, 
some  of  the  Epirots,  imagining  that  the  cam))  was  ta¬ 
ken,  began  to  lose  c<-urage,  and  retire  ;  tho'c  w  lio  )>  cre 
next  to  tlicm  followed  their  exaiu|)k*,  and  in  a  ihcrt 
time  the  whole  a'lnygi.vc  way.  I’yrihus  having  at- 
temj)ted  several  times  iu  vain  to  rally  his  forces,  return¬ 
ed  to  the  charge  wi  li  a  mii  iI!  number  of  Ii  s  friends  and 
the  most  courageous  of  hi»  officers.  W  ith  these  he  su¬ 
stained  t’le  fury  of  tl'.e  \ictoi  icus  legions,  and  covered 
the  retreat  of  his  own  men.  Hut  he  ng,  after  a  most 
gal'aiit  behaviou  ',  dangerously  womulcd,  lie  retired  at 
last  with  Ins  small  band  in  good  order,  liaving  the  Ro¬ 
mans  masters  of  tlie  fie'cl.  .As  tlie  sun  w.:s  l  e.ir  setting, 
li  e  R' tnans,  be  ng  extremely  fatigued,  jiiid  a  great 
number  of  ilieiu  wnundeel,  the  eeiiisul  Su’jiicius,  not 
thinking  it  advisable  to  |  iirsue  the  tn. mv,s;)uneleii  a  re- 
lieat,  icjiacseel  tl.e  >tieim,  and  biought  Jii' troops  b;.ck 
to  tiie  cam)).  Siilp.eius  ajqicarcd  io  the  li  -ld  of  battle 
tlie  next  clay',  with  a  design  to  bring  the  F.jiirots  to  a 
scccnd  engage  cut;  but  flinlmg  tiny  liad  v  i  luliMwn 
in  die  iiigiit  to  'Jarentum,  be  lll.ewise  utireel,  and  jiut 
his  troo))!  into  v.  inter-ejuarters  in  ;\)ni  ia. 

Hoth  armies  eontinu'  el  ejuiet  i  i  their  (jU  ii  ters  during 
w  iii'er ;  but  early  in  the  sjiriiig  to  k  t  e  field  anew. — 
'The  Romans  were  eo.umai'.il  el  lliis  ye;  r  by  twei  men  of 
great  fame,  whom  they  harl  ra  seel  to  tlie  eoiistdate  ilie 
second  time:  tlie  e  were  the  ee  ebrot  el  t'.  b'.il  rieiii'  iiiiel 
O.  /Eniiliui  Pajipus  ;  who  no  se  oner  arvi\ i  el  in  .^{lulia, 
tli.iii  tliey  led  tlioir  tioops  iiilo  tlie  tei'ritoiy  of 'i  are  - 
turn.  Pyrrlms,  %•. ho  had  received  ton  iderable  rein- 
I'oic  ments  from  Eji  rii',  met  them  near  tlio  front  trs, 
jind  eiicamjicd  at  asinall  oast.-iiK e  If om  ilie  Roman  i.rn  y. 

liile  Itie  consuls-  were  v. ait  iig  here  (or  a  favoural  la 
ojip  rtunity  to  give  batt’e,  a  me.  ciigcrlfom  Nicia.s,  tlie 


king’s  physician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabricius  ;  where-  Rome, 
in  the  traitor  offered  to  take  off  his  master  by'  poison, 
provided  the  consul  would  promisehimarevs'ard  propor-  . 

tionable  to  the  greatness  of  the  service.  The  virtuous  physician 
Roman,  being  filled  w  ith  horror  at  the  bare  proposal  of  offers  to 
such  a  crime,  immediately'  communicated  the  affair  to  poison  hii 
his  colleague  ;  who  readily  joined  with  him  in  writing 
a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warned  him,  without 
discovering  the  criminal,  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  mans, 
be  u))on  his  guard  against  the  treacherous  designs  of 
those  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a  dee))  sense  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  so  great  a  benefit,  released  immediately,  with¬ 
out  ransom,  all  the  ))risoiiers  he  had  taken.  TUit  the 
Romans,  disdaining  to  accept  either  a  favour  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  recompence  for  not  committing  the  blackest 
treachery',  de  dared,  that  they  wouhl  not  receive  their 
prisoners  but  by'  way  of  exchange  ;  and  accordingly 
sent  to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  number  of  Sanniite  anti  Ta- 
rentine  ))risoners. 

y\s  the  king  of  E))irns  grew'  every'  day  more  weary 
of  a  w'ar  whieli  he  feared  would  end  in  his  disgrace,  he 
sent  Cyneas  a  second  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  ))revail  u))on  the  con- 
scri))t  fathers  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  iqion 
such  terms  as  were  consistent  w  ith  his  Iionour.  Hut 
the  ambass.idor  found  the  senators  .‘teady  iu  their  for¬ 
mer  lesoluiion,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea¬ 
ty  with  lii-  master  till  he  had  left  It  dy,  and  w  itluirawn 
from  thence  all  his  forces  Tliis  gave  the  king  great 
unea'-iness  ;  for  he  had  already  lo.st  most  of  iiis  veteran 
troops  and  best  <iflicc  rs,  and  was  sensible  that  he  should 
lose  the  rest  if  lie  ventured  anotlier  engage  meiit.  V\  lii!e  rynlius 
he  was  reveilving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  nniiel,  goes  into 
ambassaelors  arrived  at  his  cant))  from  ti  e  Syracusans, 
Agrigentincs,  auel  l.eonlines,  im}iloring  the  a-sistance 
of  his  arms  to  ehive  cut  the  Caith.iginians,  'md  ))ut  an 
eiiel  te)  the  troubles  which  threateneil  their  resi-cctive 
states  with  utter  elcstructie).'.  Pyrrhus,  whe)  wanted  on¬ 
ly  some  honourable  ))rctencc  to  levivc  Italy,  laid  hold  of 
this  ;  anel  ap))oiuting  Milo  geivcrnor  of 'I’arintum,  with 
a  strong  garrison  to  kec))  tlu  inhabitants  in  awe  eluring 
liis  absence,  he  svl  sail  lor  Sicily  with  .'i(),()00  hot  and 
2500  liorse,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  sln))s.  Here  lie 
was  at  first  attendeel  with  great  success  ;  but  the  Sicili¬ 
ans,  disgi.slccl  at  tlie  re.solutiou  he  bad  t  ikeu  of  ))as^ing• 
over  i.ito  /tfriea,  and  much  more  at  the  enormous  ex¬ 
actions  ami  extortions  ofliis  ministers  and  courtiers,  had 
submitted  j)art'y  to  the  ('arlhaginiaiii  am!  jiartly  to  the 
Manicrdnes.  When  C'atthage  licaid  of  tins  change, 
new  troo))s  were  rai?ed  all  over  Afiiea,  ;.ml  a  mnncroiis 
army  sent  into  .Sicily  to  rteov  er  the  cities  wiiieh  Pyrrhus 
had  taken.  As  tlie  Sieil  aiis  daily  dese  teJ  from  him  iu 
crowds,  he  was  no  way  in  a  eomlit  on,  with  his  Ejiirots 
.‘  lone,  to  withslai.d  so  ))c)werfiil  an  eneniy  ;  and  thci  c- 
fore,  when  dejiut.cs  came  to  him  fioni  the  J'a  entine-, 

Samnites,  Hml  ians,  ami  Lueanians,  re))re.e  ting  to 

him  the  losse  they  had  sustained  since  his  cej)  rtU'e,ai  d 

re.m  iiArat  iig,  tin  t,  w  itliout  Irs  assi  tauce,  tliey  vmiA 

fall  a  sacrifice  to  tlic  Romans,  be  ai  l  bo'd  •  f  ifiat  oji- 

)iort iiv.ily  to  abandon  tl'.c  island,  ami  reluiii  to  Italy. 

liis  fleet  was  attacked  l)y  tlial  of  C'a. th.ge;  and  his  pe 

annyyaftc  r  tin  ir  land  ng, by  tlie  Mamertim  s.  Hm  Pyr-  iato  Italy.' 

rhus  having,  by  his  htroie  bravery,  esca|  ed  all  ib.nger, 

inarelicd  al  ng  the  sea-sliore,  in  order  (o  re;eli  'i'aren- 

tum  that  way.  .As  he  passed  tlirougii  the  couiUiy  of 

tlie 
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Home,  the  Locrians,  w-ho  hid  not  long  before  massacred  the 
troops  he  had  left  there,  he  not  only  exercised  all  sorts 
of  cruelty  on  the  inhabitants,  but  plundered  the  temple 
of  Proserpine  to^supply  the  wants  of  his  army.  The  im¬ 
mense  riches  wliich  he  found  there,  were,  by  his  order, 
sent  to  'J'arentum  by-sea ;  but  the  ships  that  carried 
them  being  dashed  against  the  rocks  by  a  tempest,  and 
the  mariners  all  lost,  this  proud  prince  was  convinced, 
says  Livy,  that  the  gods  were  not  imaginary  l)emg<, 
and  caused  all  the  treasure,  which  the  sea  had  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  to  be  carefully  gathered  up,  and  re- 
plar  ed  in  the  temple :  nay,  to  appe.ise  the  wrath  of  the 
angry  goddess,  he  put  all  tliose  to  death  who  had  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  plunder  her  temple.  However,  supersti¬ 
tion  made  the  ancients  ascribe  to  this  act  of  impiety  all 
the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  befel  that  unhappy 
prince. 

Pyrrhus  at  length  arrived  atTarentirm  ;  but  of  tire 
army  he  had  carried  into  Sicily,  he  Irroirght  back  into 
Italy  only  2000  hor-se,  and  not  quite  20,000  foat.  He 
thei'efore  reinforced  them  with  the  best  troops  he  could 
raise  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnrtes,  Lucarrrans,  and 
Pruttians ;  and  hear-iirc  that  tire  two  new  consuls,  Cu- 
lius  Dentatus  and  Cortrelius  I.entuhis,  had  divided 
their  forces,  the  one  invading-  Lucania  artd  the  other 
Samnium,  he  likewise  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
marching  with  the  choice  of  his  F.pirots  against  Den- 
tatiis,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him  in  his  camp  near  Bene- 
ventum.  But  the  consul  having  notice  of  his  approach, 
went  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  legionaries  to  meet  him  ;  r  epulsed  his  vanguard,  put 
many  of  the  Epirots  to  the  sworcl,  and  took  some  ot 
their  elephants.  Curiirs  encouraged  wiih  this  success, 
marched  his  army  into  the  Taurasiaii  fields,  and  drew  it 
up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for  Iris  troops,  but 
too  narrow  for  the  Epii'ot  phalanx,  the  phalangites  bc- 
Ifit  ing  so  crowded  that  they  conlil  not  handle  their  arms 
Isuitetly  without  difficulty.  But  the  king's  eagerness  to  try  his 
strength  and  skill  with  so  I'enowned  a  comiiiaiider,  made 
engage  at  that  great  disadvanta.e.  LTpon  the  first 
s'gnal  the  action  began  ;  and  one  of  the  king’s  wings 
giving  way,  the  victory  secniod  to  incline  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  -drat  wing  where  lire  king  fought  in  person 
ivpulsed  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  (jintc  to  their 
intrenchments.  This  advantage  was  in  great  part  o\\  nig 
to  tire  elenhants  ;  which  C'urius  perceiving,  coiimiandcd 
a  corps  (le  reserve,  which  he  had  posted  near  the  canijr, 
to  advance  and  full  upon  the  elephant-e.  I  liese  carryit.g 
burning  torches  in  one  hand,  and  their  sword-?  in  the 
ollici',  thi'ew  the  former  at  the  elephants,  and  with  the 

latter defendcdtlieni -el vcsagainsl their  guides;  by  wliidv 

means  they  w  ere  b.>th  forced  to  give  way.  i  he  e.e- 
ph  lilts  being  put  to  flight  broke  into  the  phalanx,  c.ose 
as  it  was,  and  thei'e  caused  a  gentr.d  disorder-;  which 
was  incrca.'-cd  by  a  rcm-irkablc  accnlent :  for  it  i?»  snd, 
th  it  a  vou'ig  e  cpli.urt  b<.iiig  woiiiiiied,  .and  thereupon 
making  a  dreaiUul  noise,  lire  iiiotlu-r  quitting  her  i-ank, 
.and  h-isle-ni-ig  to  the  assist.inc-c  of  her  \oung  one,  put 
those  who  s.ill  kept  llie  ir  r  .nks  into  the  utuio-t  loniu- 
si'jii.  1?  it,  however  tli.-i'  be,  it  is  ceri.ini  tliut  the  i'o- 
nui-is  obtaine  I  at  last  a  ei-ni])R-te  vie’  >y.  Drosiu-  and 
I'.utropius  tell  itsih  .t  I’yi rlnis's  army  consi^tedol  Sn.OUO 
foot  and  O’OUt)  liorx-,  including  lii-  Lpifots  aiul  a'lies  ; 
whereas  the  e-onsul.ir  army  -  as  sea  ce  j  2  ),(.0n  strong. 
Those  w  ho  c.\aggcratc  the  king’s  Ij.  s.iy,  tlral  tire  r. um¬ 


ber  of  the  slain  on  his  side  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  ilotne. 
but  others  reduce  it  to  20,000.  All  writers  agree,  that 
Cui-ius  took  1200  prisoners  and  eight  eleph.nts.  This 
victory,  which  was  tire  most  decisive  Rome  had  ever 
gained,  brought  all  Italy  under  sulrjection,  and  pavetl 
the  way  for  those  vast  conquests  which  afterwards  made 
the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole  known  world.  168 

l^yi-rhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great  H* 
loss  he  had  sustained,  to  keep  the  field,  retired  to  Ta- 
rentum,  attended  only  by  a  small  Irody  of  horse,  leaving  ***’ 
the  Romans  in  full  pi  ssessiori  of  his  camp  ;  w  hich  they 
so  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  after  a  model 
to  form  theirs  by.  And  now  the  king  of  Epirus  rr  sol¬ 
ved  to  leave  Italy  as  soon  as  jrossible ;  but  concealed  his 
design,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  up  tire  drooping  spirits 
of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  ••peedy  su.-tours 
from  Greece.  Accordingly  he  dispatched  ambassadors 
iiitoiEtolia,  Illyricum,  and  Macedoii,  demanding  sup¬ 
plies  of  men  and  money.  But  the  answers  from  those 
courts  not  proving  favourable,  he  forged  such  as  might 
please  those  whom  he  was  w  illing  to  deceive ;  and  l>y 
this  means  supported  the  courage  of  his  friends  and 
kept  his  enemy  in  pLiy.  When  he  could  conceal  his 
departui-e  no  longer-,  he  pretended  to  be  on  a  sudden  in 
a  great  jrassion  at  the  dilatoriness  of  his  friend-^  in  send- 
iirg  him  succours;  and  acquainied  the  Tarentines,  that 
he  must  go  and  bring  them  over  himself  However,  he 
left  behind  him  a  strong  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Ta- 
reritum,  under  the  command  of  the  same  Milo  who  had 
kept  it  for  liirn  during  his  stay  in  Sicily.  In  order  to 
keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
him  a  vei  y  strarge  present,  viz.  a  chair  covered  with  the 
skin  of  Niciiis,  the  treoclrerous  physician,  who  liad  of¬ 
fered  Fabricius  to  poison  his  master.  After  all  these 
disguises  and  pr-ecaiitions,  Pyr  rhus  at  la-t  set  sail  for 
Epirus,  and  arrived  safe  at  Acroccrauniiirn  with  80(^0 
foot  and  500  horse  ;  after  having  spent  to  no  purpoiC 
six  yeai-s  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

'rhougli,  from  the  niaiiiier  in  w  hich  Pyrrhus  took 
his  leave,  his  Italian  allies  had  little  reason  to  expect 
any  fur ihcr  assistance  froni  him,  yet  they  eoiitinued  to 
amuse  themselves  with  vain  hopes,  till  certain  accounts 
ar  r  ived  of  his  being  kil.eil  at  the  siege  of  Ar  ?os,  ,is  Iras 
been  lelat-cd  under  the  arlicle  Ei-iui  s.  This  threw-  who  are 
the  Samiiites  into  de-pair:  so  that  they  put  all  to  tire 
issue  of  a  general  battle;  in  which  they  were  deft  atcel  n,„„un,b*- 
with  such  dreadful  slauglitci-,  that  the  nation  is  saiii  to  n,„. 
have  been  almost  exCerminutei!.  I  his  overthrow  was  tir>  of  ul 
.soon  followed  by  tire  siibmissitjn  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  luly- 
liaii',  1':. I  entires,  Sai  cinati  s,  I'icentti,  and  .'‘'alrnlines  ; 
so  111.  I  Rome  now  bccui.e  mi-lre^s  ot  all  the  iiatu  ns 
from  the  remotest  ]  a-ts  of  Httruria  to  the  Ionia. i  sea, 
and  f-oin  the  'i'vtriieiii an  sea  to  the  Vdii.  tic.  .\il  tiii-^e 
iiaii'iiis,  however,  did  not  enjoy  the  vam  -  privi  rces. 

Si  iiie  were  entirely  suhjcit  to  tire  u-publii-,  and  had  no 
l.iws  but  what  they  received  Ir  nn  tlieiiie;  otliers  n-- 
t.  ined  their  old  law-  ami  cu-ton.s,  l.ut  iu  miI  j.-.  tin  i  t  » 
tire  i-cpublie  :  so.,  e  weie  tn  -ut.iry  ;  atm  •  tlu  T'  al.ie*, 
who  were  obligcil  t.)  Iintn  i  troops  .r  t  .c  r  own  -x- 
jitii.e  w  hen  the  Ihmrm  ?  u  qinr.  d.  ■  c  ha  !  tl..  pri¬ 
vilege  of  Honnm  c  t:ze  I’ip.  t;---.--  d  «-r  b.  iug  ii  ror- 
poiated  in  tlii  h-gi.  iis  ;  while  otlr  is  h  a  tight  ol  -iU  - 
Ir.age  in  the  e'.i  ctn-iis  n  uh  by  llo-'  ■ntu^a■  1 1  e  liil- 
Icicut  de_rci.so(  lioiioiir,  |)n\  li-gi  s,  i.itd  >■  ty  were 
founded  on  l!;e  dilR-rcnt  te.n. ;  gi  uiU-.l  to  tl:  loiieu  -r  .1 

lU  -  or 
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Bonie.  nations  when  the)’^  suiTenderecl,  and.  were  afterwards  in- 
creased  according  to  their  fidelity  and  the  sein-ices  they 

170  did  the  republic. 

Other  con-  The  Romans  now  became  respected  by  foreign  na- 
tions,  and  received  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

nfans.  king  of  Egypt,  and  fi-om  Apollonia  a  city  of  Ma- 

cedon.  Sensible  of  their  own  importance,  they  now 
granted  protection  to  whatever  nation  requested  it  of 
them  ;  but  this  not  with  a  view  of  sein  ing  one  party, 
but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  subjecting 
both.  In  this  m  nner  they  assisted  the  Mamertines 
against  Hieroking  of  Syracuse,  wliich  brought  on  the 
wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  destruction  of  tliat  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
related  under  tlie  article  Carthage.  Tiic  interval  be- 
■rtween  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars  ivas  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  emploi  cd  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  l.;gi'-rians,who 
hid  revolted.  Tliese  were  Gaulish  nations,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  been  l  erv  formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  now 
gave  one  of  their  consuls  a  notable  deicat.  Ilowei  er, 
he  soon  after  sufficiently  revenged  himself,  and  defeated 
tlie  enemv  with  gTeat  slaugliter  ;  though  it  was  not  till 
some  time  after,  and  with  a  good  de  d  of  difficulty,  that 
they  were  totally  subdued.  During  this  interval  also, 
the  Romans  seized  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
and  Malta ;  and  in  the  year  21,9  13.  C.  the  two  former 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Papirius,  who 
had  subdued  Corsica,  deman  led  a  triumph;  but  not  ha¬ 
ving  interest  enoug.h  to  obtain  it,  he  took  a  method  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  do  himself  justice.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  a:ul  marched  to  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jujiitcr  Latialis,  on  the  hill  of  Alba,  w  ith  all 
tile  pomp  that  attended  trium pliant  victors  at  Rome. 
I  le  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony,  but  that 
of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  instead  of  a  crown  of 
laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  lun  ing  defeated  the 
Corsicans  in  a  ])lace  where  there  was  a  grove  of  myr¬ 
tles.  The  example  of  Pajiirius  was  afterwards  followed 
by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  senate  refused 
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Jllyricura  The  next  year,  when  M.  yEmllius  Rarbula  and  M. 

eabdued.  .luiiins  I’era  were  consids,  a  new  war  sjirung  uj)  in  a 

kingdom  out  of  Italy,  llh/ricum,  jirojicrly  so  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  w  as  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  I'enla,  the  widow' 
of  King  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  son  Pina?u.s,  who 
was  under  age.  The  success  of  her  late  husband  against 
the  yEtolians  had  flushed  her  to  such  a  degree,  that 
instead  of  settling  the  affairs  of  lier  Wi;rd  in  jieace,  she 
commanded  her  sulijects  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  seize 
all  the  ships  th.ey  met,  t-.ke  what  jil  ices  they  could,  and 
sjiare  no  mtion.  Her  jiirates  had,  jmrsiiaiit  to  her  or¬ 
ders,  taken  and  plundered  many  shijis  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants  ;  and  her  troops  were  then  besieging 
the  island  of  Issa  in  the  Adriatic,  thougii  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  ))ut  themselves  under  the  prote.  tion  of  the  re¬ 
public.  L'lion  the  complaints,  therefore,  of  the  Italian 
mi  rchants,  and  to  jirotect  the  people  of  Issa,  the  senate 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  the  Illyrian  (juecn,  Lucius  arid 
Cains  Conincanus,  to  demand  of  her  th' t  she  would 
rc.-train  her  sulqects  from  inv(!.:ting  the  sea  with  pirates. 
.She  .'Uiswered  them  haughtily,  that  she  could  only  pro¬ 
mise  th.at  her  subject.s  should  not  for  the  future  attack 
the  Rom.-ms  in  her  name,  and  by  ])ublic  authority  : 
but  as  for  any  thing  more,  it  is  not  customary  w  ith  ti« 


(said  she)  to  lay  restraints  on  our  subjects,  nor  W'ill  we  Rome, 
forbid  them  to  reap  those  advantages  from  the  seawhicli 
it  offers  them.”  ‘'Your  customs  then  (replied  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  ambassadors)  are  very  different  from  ours. 

At  Rome  we  make  public  examples  of  those  subjects 
who  injure  others,  whetlier  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  rnr  arms,  force  you  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
your  bad  government.”  These  unseasonable  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,whowasnatura  lya  proudand  im¬ 
perious  w'oman,  (o  such  a  degree,  thar,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  na'ions,  she  caused  the  ambassadors  to  be 
murdered  on  their  return  home. 

hen  so  notorious  an  infraction  of  the  law'  of  na¬ 
tions  was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven¬ 
geance;  and  the  senate  having  first  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambassadors,  by  erecting,  as  w'as  usual  in  such 
cases,  statues  three  feet  higli  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raised,  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  expediticn.  But  now'  Teuta,  reflecting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
assuring  the  senate  that  she  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
of  the  ambassadc  rs,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  those  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  as¬ 
sassination.  Tlie  Romans  being  at  that  time  threaten¬ 
ed  with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accejit 
this  satisfar  tii  n  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  some  advantage  over  that  of  tiie  y\cba‘- 
ans,  and  taken  the  island  of  Corey ra  near  Epirus,  this 
success  made  Teuta  believe  herself  invincible,  and  for¬ 
get  the  promise  she  had  made  to  the  Romans ;  nay,  she 
sent  her  fleet  to  ‘eize  on  the  island  of  Issa,  which  the 
Romans  had  taken  under  their  protection. 

Hereupon  the  consuls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Pos'hu- 
nius  Alhimis  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalu^,  embarked 
ibr  Illyricum;  Eiilvius  having  the  comm.-md  of  the  fleei, 
which  con>iste.l  of  100  ga'leys  ;  and  IVstliuniius  of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  besides  a 
small  borly  of  horse.  I’ulvius  a})j:eartd  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyni  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  iii  pos¬ 
session  both  of  the  island  and  cit}'  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Tculn.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Demetrius  I'ound  means  to  make  tlie  in¬ 
habitants  of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyri.jn  garrison, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol¬ 
lonia  was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  th-e  side  of 
Macedon,  the  consuls,  who  had  hitiierto  acted  jointly, 

DO  sooner  saw  themselves  in  possession  of  it  than  they 
separated,  the  fleet  cruising  along  the  coast,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  tlie  heart  of  the  queen’s  domi¬ 
nions.  The  Andya-an.s,  Parihini,  and  Atiiitanes,  vn- 
luii'.a  ily  submit’ ed  to  Bosthumius,  being  induced  by 
the  {lersiiasions  of  Der.ietrius  to  sliake  olF  the  Iil3'rian 
yoke.  'I'Jie  consul  being  now'  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  inland  town®,  returned  to  tlie  coast,  where,  with 
tlie  asfi.stance  of  the  fl'.et,  lie  took  many  strongholds, 
among  which  was  NuTia,  a  jilace  of  great  streiic  th,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison  ;  so  that  it  inacie  a  vi- 
goious  dclence,  the  Romans  having  lost  before  it  a  great 
niunv  p'  iv.ite  n;en,  several  legior.aiy  trib.n  c<,  and  one 
quaestor.  However,  this  loss  was  rej)aiied  hj'tlic  ;  iking 
of  40  Iilyri.m  ve-s.'-cL',  which  were  reluming  home  laden 
Avith  h^’Otv.  At  length  the  Roman  fle*et  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Issa,  w'hicli,  by  Teuta’s  order,  Avas.rtill  closely  be- 
•Mcgcd,  netwilhstandiug  the  losses  she  Iiad  sustained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  tlio  Roman  fleet,  the 
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Illyrians  dispersed;  but  the  Fhariiin.^whoserved  amon;r 
them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  joined  the  Romans,  to  wdiom  tlie  Issani  rea¬ 
dily  submitted. 

In  the  mean  time  Sp.  Corvilius  and  Q.  Fahius  Maxi¬ 
mus  being  raise  1  to  the  consulate  a  second  time,  Post- 
humiiis  was  recalled  from  Illyricnm,  and  refused  a  tri¬ 
umph  f  )r  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood 
at  the  siege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  land  (orces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proconsul.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun¬ 
ded  great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  consuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  strongholds  called  Rliizon,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  spring  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome.  The  se¬ 
nate  re'ii'^ed  to  treat  with  her;  but  granted  the  young 

king  a  peace  upon  the  following  conditions:  ].  That 

he  sdmuld  pay  an  annual  tributeto  the  republic.  2.  That 
he  should  surrender  part  of  his  dominhins  to  the  Ro-^ 
in-ms.  3.  That  he  should  never  suffer  above  three  of 
his  ships  ofwaratati’.ne  to  s  til  beyond  Lyssus,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Macedon  and  lilyricum.  Ihe  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  w  ere 
the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Issa,  an.d  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dvrrhachinm,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintancs.  Soon 
after  TeiPa,  either  out  of  shame,  or  compelled  by  a  se¬ 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  the  regency,  and 
Demetrius  succeeded  her. 

Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  w'ere  alarm¬ 
ed  \iy  now  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  progress 
which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.  At  this  time 
also  the  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  pr  phecy 
said  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
Gauls  and  Greeks  should  one  day  be  in  pos're.ssion  of 
Rome.  This  prophecy,  however,  the  senate  found  means 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  burying  two  Gauls  and 
tw'o  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the  multitude  that 
the  Gauls  and  Greeks  were  now'  in  the  ])osse5sion  of 
Rome.  The  difficulties  which  superstition  had  raised 
being  thus  surmounted,  the  Romans  made  vast  prepara¬ 
tions  against  the  Gauls,  w'hom  they  seem  to  hav  e  dread¬ 
ed  above  all  other  nations.  Some  say  that  the  number 
of  forces  raised  by  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  fewer  than  800,000  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  218,000  foot  and  26,000  horse  were  Ro- 
mans  orCampanians;  neveitheless,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
50,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  forced  a  passage  through 
Pletruria,  and  took  the  road  towards  Rome.  Heie 
they  had  the  good  fortune  at  first  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies  ;  but  being  soon  after  met  lay^two  others, 
they  were  utterly  del’cated,  with  the  loss  ot  more  than 
50,000  of  their  number.  The  Romans  then  entered 
their  country  ;  which  they  cruelly  ravaged;  butaplaguc 
breaking  out  in  their  army,  obliged  them  to  return 
home.  This  was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
those  Gauls  who  inhabited  Insubria  and  Liguria  were 
totally  subdued,  and  their  country  reduced  t  >  a  Roman 
province.  These  conquests  were  followed  by  tint  ot 
Istria  ;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance  in  lilyricum  ; 
and  Pharos,  an  i'jland  in  the  .Adriatic  sea. 

The  second  Punic  war  for  some  time  retarded  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Romans,  and  even  thre  itened  their  state 
with  entire  destruction  ;  but  ManniJal  being  at  lajt  re¬ 
called  from  It-.ly,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama,  they 
made  peace  upon  such  advantageous  terms  a.s  gave  them 
an  entire  superiority  over  that  republic,  wliich  they  not 


long  after  entirely  subverted,  as  has  been  related  in  the  R-itt  e. 
history  of  Cahthage. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  second  Punic  war  had 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Tlvev  were  now  masters  of  all  Sicily,  the  Mediterra- 
nein  islands,  and  great  part  ot  Spain;  and,  through  its  full  ex- 
the  dissensions  of  the  .Asiatic  states  with  the  king  of  tenu 
Maccdon,  a  pretence  was  n  )W  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  these  p.arts.  Tiie  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  theT  incursions,  hut  now  ceised  to 
be  formidable  ;  while  tlie  kings  of  Macedon,  through 
misconduct,  were  first  obliged  to  submit  to  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  peace,  and  at  last  totally  subdued  (see  Mace- 
Dox).  '1  lie  reduction  of  Macedon  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
otherwise  :  ^vhile  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han¬ 
nibal  (led  for  protection,  by  an  unsuceessfiil  war,  first 
gave  the  Romans  a  footing  in  .Asia  (see  Syuia).  "1  he 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  most  obstinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter¬ 
minated  than  reduced  ;  and  even  this  retjuired  the  ut¬ 
most  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  jlhniiianus,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Carthage,  to  execute.  See  Spain  and  Nu- 
MANTIA. 

Thus  the  Romans  attained  to  a  heght  of  power  su¬ 
perior  to  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  now  a  se¬ 
dition  broke  out,  which  we  may  .say  was  never  termi¬ 
nated  but  with  the  overthrow  of  the  republic.  1  his  h<ul  ^  ^ 
its  origin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  descen- 
(led  from  a  family  which,  though  plebeian,  avhs  as  illu-  Gracchi. 
stiious  as  any  in  the  commonwealth.  His  tathcr  had 
been  twice  raised  to  the  consulate,  was  a  great  general, 
and  had  been  honoured  Avith  two  triumphs.  But  he 
was  .still  more  renownedforhisdomestievirtuesand  pro¬ 
bity,  than  for  his  birtli  or  valour.  He  manded  the 
daughter  of  the  fir.st  Africanus,  said  to  be  the  pattern 
of  her  sex,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age ;  and  had  by 
her  several  children,  of  whom  three  only  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity  of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Caius  Crracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Scmjtronia,  who  was  marriixl  to  the 
second  Africanus.  Tiberius,  the  eldest,  v  as  deemed 
the  most  accomplished  youth  in  Rome,  with  respect  to 
the  qualitic's  both  of  body  and  mind.  His  extraoidina- 
ry  talents  were  lieigbtcned  by  a  noble  a  i,  an  engaging 
countenance,  and  ail  those  winning  gr.aces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.  I  le  made  h  s  first  camjmigns 
under  his  brother-in-law.  and  distinguished  himself  on 
all  o-casions  by  his  courage,  and  by  tiic  iirudeneeof  his 
conduct.  Vv'hen  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  eloquence ;  and  at  SO  yc  ars  olcl 
was  accounted  the  Iiest  or.itor  of  liis  age.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Ap])ius  C  laudio-.,  v.  lio  had  bivn  lor- 
mcrly  consul  and  censor,  and  was  then  prince  ot  the  se¬ 
nate.  He  continued  for  some  time  in  the  t-iuiments 
both  of  his  own  .md  his  wife’.s  f.unlly.  mul  .Mipja-rted 
the  interests  of  the  patricians  ;  but  without  ojH-nly  at¬ 
tacking  tile  popular  Lction.  1 1--  w.is  the  chief  author 
.and  ncgociator  of  that  sluuuctul  ncce  ptait  will 
the  Numanlinivs :  which  the  senate,  willilhe  utiuDst  m- 


iusticc,di.sannulled,  and  condemnedlhe  consul,  the  ipia*- 
stor,  and  all  the  officers  ulm  luul  -.igned  it.  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  tlie  NnmanliiuM  (see  .Ni  mvntiO.  i  a> 
people,  indeed,  out  of  e-t.'em  for  ( .raednis  «  ould  ;  ' 

suffer  him  to  be  s.acrificcil  :  but,  lioMcier,  he  h.to  j  i 
reason  to  comi>1iin,  both  of  Uic  scnale  ami  iw-p 
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Home,  for  paisinsr  so  scandalous  a  decree  asalnst  his  general 
and  himself,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  of 
so  many  citizens  had  been  saved.  But  as  the  senate 
had  chiefly  promoted  such  base  and  iniquitous  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  resolved  in  due  time  to  show  his  resentment 
against  the  party  wliich  had  contributed  most  to  his  dis¬ 
grace. 

In  order  to  this,  he  stood  for  the  tribimeship  of  the 
people;  whicli  he  no  sooner  obtained,  than  he  resolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  the  most  tender  part.  They 
had  usurped  lands  unjustly  ;  cultivated  them  by  slaves, 
to  the  ereat  detriment  of  the  public ;  and  had  lived  for 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  the  T.icini.'ui  law, 
by  Avhich  it  was  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  possess 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  resol¬ 
ved  to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  himself  on 
tlie  ])atri.?i3ni.  But  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt. 
It  is  pretended,  that  liis  mother  Cornelia  auima*ed  him 
to  undertake  something  worthy  both  of  Itis  and  her  fa¬ 
mily.  Th.*  rejjroaches  of  his  mother,  the  authority  of 
some  great  men,  namely  of  his  father-in-law  A])pius 
Claudius,  of  P.  CraS'US  the  ponlij'.t  maxlmnx,  and  of 
Mutius  Soasvola  the  most  learned  civil  aii  in  Rome,  and 
liis  natural  thirst  after  glory,  joined  with  au  eager  desire 
(  f  revenge,  Gi^nspired  to  draw  him  into  this  most  uiifn- 
tunate  scheme. 

A  new  law  The  law,  as  he  fir.st  drew  it  up,  was  very  mild  :  for 

proposed  by  it  only  enacted,  that  those  who  possessed  more  than  500 

Gracchus,  acres  of  land  should  part  with  the  overplus  ;  and  that 
the  fu’l  value  of  the  sa  cl  lands  should  be  p  ud  them  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  T  he  lands  thus  jrurchased  by 
the  public  w  ere  to  be  divided  among  the  ))oor  citizens  ; 
and  cultivated  either  by  themselves  or  hy  (feemen,  w  ho 
were  upon  the  spot.  Tiberius  allowed  every  child  of  a 
family  to  hold  250  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  w  hat  was  allowed  to  the  fatlicr.  Xothing  couh  l 
be  more  mild  thin  tin's  new  law  ;  since  by  tlie  l.icinian 
he  might  have  ahso’utely  deprived  the  rich  of  the  lands 
they  ui'jus'.ly  possessed,  and  made  them  accountal)le  for 
tl'.e  profits  they  Lad  received  from  tliem  during  their 
long  j)0'session.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  so 
much  as  Lear  the  name  of  tiie  Licinitin  lain,  though 
thus  qualified.  Th  se  chieflyof  the  senatorial  and  eque¬ 
strian  order  exclaimed  against  it,  and  were  coutiiiually 
mounting  the  rosira  one  after  aiu  ther,  in  older  to  dis¬ 
suade  tlie  people  from  ai  ce|)tipg  a  law,  vc  hich,  they  said, 

V  ould  raise  <li.-turbances,  that  might  prove  ni'  redange- 
)ous  than  the  evils  which  Tibet  lus  pretended  to  ledress 
by  the  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous  tiibune 
was  obliged  day  after  day  to  en'er  the  lists  with  IVe-li 
adversaries;  but  he  ever  got  the  Letter  ctf  tliem  both  iu 
jioint  of  elocpieuce  and  argument. 

'1  he  peop  e  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
cMii'e  of  the  un'ortimate  with  so  much  succe.ss,  and  hc- 
.s'ow'c  cl  on  him  the  highest  commendations.  The  ric  h 
therefore  had  recourse  to  violence  and  calumny,  in  or¬ 
der  to  destroy,  or  at  least  to  discrcidit,  the  ti  ibune.  It 
is  s.iid  they  liiied  a-sassins  to  dispatch  him  ;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  design  in  execut on,  Grac¬ 
chus  being  always  atiencled  to  and  from  the  ro.sira  l)y 
a  guard  of  about  4U00  men.  His  adversaries  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  hythe  blackest  ca¬ 
lumnies.  They  gave  out  that  he  aimed  at  moiiarc-hv ; 
ill  published  prelenclcd  plots  laid  lor  ciewning  li.m 


king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  such  Rome, 
groundless  report*,  made  it  their  whole  business  to  en- 
courage  their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  sakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  winch  this  law  w'ss  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  people  assembled  in  the  co- 
mitium,  Gracchus  beg.iti  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
crowd  which  an  affair  of  such  importance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  city  and  country.  Iu  his  speech 
he  shewed  the  justice  of  the  law  with  so  much  elo¬ 
quence,  made  so  moving  a  description  of  the  miseries 
ot  the  meaner  sort  of  peo})le,  and  at  the  same  time  set 
forth  in  such  odious  colours  th.e  usurpation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  and  the  immense  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapaci'jiisncss  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  people,  transported  wnth  fury,  decnanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  suf¬ 
frages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  in  that  wa-mth  and  emotion  whicli  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  tlie  success  of  his  design,  ordered  the  law  to  b.':' 
read.  175 

But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Marcus  Opposed! 
Cctuviiis  Ccecina,  who  had  always  professed  a  great 
friendship  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gainel  over  by 
the  patrician*,  declared  against  the  proceedings  of  his 
friend  and  colleague  ;  and  jironounccd  the  word  wliich 
!ia:l  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
peojile,  J'eto,  I  foi-bid  it.”  As  Octavius  was  a  man 
of  an  unblameable  char.icter,  and  had  Jiitherto  been 
very  ze  ilous  for  the  jiublication  of  the  law,  Gracchus 
was  greatly  surprised  atiliis  unexpected  oppo.*ition  from 
liis  friend.  However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  onlv  de¬ 
sired  tliepeojile  to  assemble  again  the  ne.xt  day  to  hear 
their  two  tribunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op¬ 
position  to,  the  law  proposed.  The  people  nut  at  tlie 
lime  appointed  ;  when  Graccluis  addressing  himself  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  function,  and  hy  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  frieiid- 
sliip,  not  to  oppose  the  good  of  the  pcojiie,  whom  ihey 
were  bound  in  hniioiir  to  protect  against  the  usurpation 
of  tile  great  ;  miy,  taking  his  colleague  aside,  lie  ad  h-es- 
sed  him  tiuis,  “  I'erh  ips  you  are  pi-r.-onally  concerned 
to  oppose  this  law  ;  if  so,  1  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  fivehu  dred  acres,  I  inyse'f,  [loor  a*  1  am,  en- 
gage  to  jiay  you  in  money  w  hat  you  will  lose  in  land.” 

Hut  Gclaviiis,  either  out  of  shame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
em  braced. 

Gracchus  therefore  li.id  recourse  to  another  expe- 
dier.t ;  whicli  was  tosusjieiul  all  the  magistrate-,  in  home 
f  0111  the  execution  of  their  offices.  It  was  lawful  for 
any  trilnine  to  take  tiiis  step,  wJicii  the  passing  of  the 
law  w  hich  he  jimposecl  was  prevented  by  mere  chicane- 
ry.  After  this, he  assemb'etl.lie  ])eoj)le  anew, and  made 
a  second  at'. c  nipt  to  succeed  in  his  design.  When  ail 
things  were  got  i-./ady  for  coLec  ing  tlie  suffrage.*,  the 
rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  unis  in  wiiicii  thet  - 
Hlets  werekept.  Tli.skiii  lied  the  tribune’s  iiid  g  iatioii, 
and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The  comiiiuni  was  like  to 
lieeome  a  lieM  of  b  ;ttle,  wlien  two  venerable  seiiator.s, 

Manlius  and  L'u'vius,  veiy  seasonably  interposed  ;  and 
tlirowiiig  themselves  .it  ilie  trilnme’s  feet,  jirevai'ed'up- 
0:1  him  to  simmit  his  law  to  the  judgment  of  the  coii- 
sci  ipt  talliers.  This  w  is  making  tlic  senators  judges  in 
their  onn  tause  :  but  Gracchus  dioiight  ll  e  l.iwso  un¬ 
deniably 
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<]ciii,ib\v  just,  that  he  could  not  per3\iade  himself  that 
they  would  reject  it ;  and  if  they  did,  he  knew  tliat  the 
incensed  multitude  would  no  longer  keep  any  measures 
with  them. 

The  senate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affected  delays,  and  came  to  no  resolution.  There  were 
indeed  some  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  w’erc  for  paying  some  regard  to  tlie  complaints 
of  the  tiibune,  and  for  sacrificing  their  own  interest  to 
the  relief  of  the  distressed.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  composition  whatsoever.  Here¬ 
upon  Gracchusbroughttheaffair  anew  before  the  people, 
and  earnestly  intreated  his  colleague Octaviusto drop  his 
opposition,  in  compassion  tothe  many  unfortunatepeople 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  friendship,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affection¬ 
ately  embraced  him.  But  still  Octavius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  resolved  to  deprive  Octavius  of  his 
tribuneship,  since  healone  obstinately  withstood  the  de¬ 
sires  of  the  w  hole  body  of  so  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  assembled  the  people,  he  told  them,  that  since 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  suffered  by  their  division,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  assembled  in  comitia  to  re-establish  con¬ 
cord  among  their  tribunes.  “  If  the  cause  I  maintain 
(said  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  unjust,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  seat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  station,  deprive  him  of  the  tribuneship  who 
alone  obstructs  my  wishes.  As  soon  as  you  shall  have 
nominated  one  to  succeed  him,  the  law  will  pass  with¬ 
out  opposition.”  Having  thus  spoken,  hedismissed  the 
assembly,  after  having  summoned  them  to  meet  again 
the  next  day. 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  soured  with  the  opposition 
he  had  met  wdth  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  obstinate 
colleague,  and  being  well  apprised,  that  the  law  would 
pass  in  any  form  in  w'hich  he  should  think  fit  to  pro¬ 
pose  it,  resolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  first  passed, 
without  abating  any  thing  of  its  severity.  There  was 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in  families;  or 
reimbursement  promised  to  those  who  should  part  with 
the  landstheypossessed  above  500  acres.  The  next  day 
the  people  being  assembled  in  vast  crowds  on  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  occasion,  Gracchus  made  fresh  applications 
to  Octavius,  but  to  no  purpose  :  he  obstinately  persisted 
in  his  opposition.  Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people, 
“Judge  you,  (said  he),  which  of  us  deserves  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  bis  office.”  At  these  woids  the  first  tribe 
voted,  and  declared  for  the  deposition  of  Octavius.  Up¬ 
on  which  Gracchus,  suspending  the  ardour  of  the  tribes, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
methods.  But  all  his  endeavours  proving  ineffectual, 
the  other  tribes  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol- 
lowed  tlie  example  of  the  first.  Of  35  tribes,  17  had 
already  declaredagaiiist  Octavius,  and  the  ISthwasjust 
going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,  being 
willing  to  try  once  more  wheth'T  he  could  reclaim  Itis 
colleague,  suspended  the  collecting  of  the  suffrages  ;  and 
addressing  Octavius  inthe  most  pressing  terms, coriju red 
him  not  to  expose  himself,  by  his  obstinacy,  to  so  great 
a  disgrace,  no^  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  cast  a 
blemish  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither 
time  nor  merit  would  ever  wijie  off.  Octavius,  liow- 
ever,  fontiniiing  obstinate,  was  deposed,  and  the  law 
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passed  as  Gracchus  had  projroscd  it  the  last  time.  IS'n-*. 
'i'Jie  deposed  tribune  w'as  dragged  from  the  rostra  by 
the  incensed  multitude,  who  would  have  insulted  Jiini 
further,  had  not  the  senators  and  his  friends  facilitated 
his  escape. 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con¬ 
sent  both  by  the  city  and  country  tribes,  Gracchus 
caused  the  people  to  ap])oint  triumvirs,  or  three  com¬ 
missioners,  to  hasten  its  execution.  In  this  commission 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  the  first  place ;  and  lie  had 
interest  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius,  and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.  These  three  spent  the  whole  summer  in 
travelling  through  all  the  Italian  provinces,  to  examine 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  person  above  500  acres,  in 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  W.hon 
Gracchus  returned  from  his  progi-ess,  he  found,  by  the 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  absence  had  not  aba¬ 
ted  either  the  hatred  of  the  rich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor, 
toward  him.  As  it  plainly  appeared  that  the  deceased 
had  been  poisoned,  the  tribune  took  this  occasion  to 
apply  himself  again  to  his  protectors,  and  implore  their 
assistance  against  the  violence  and  treachery  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident 
to  their  hero  than  ever,  declared  they  woidd  stand  by 
him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  ;  and  thus  their  ze  d 
•ncouraged  him  to  add  a  new  clause  to  the  law',  viz. 
that  the  commissioners  should  likewise  inquire  what 
lands  had  been  usurped  from  the  republic.  This  was 
touching  the  senators  in  a  most  tender  point ;  for  most 
of  them  had  appropriated  to  themselves  lands  belonging 
to  the  republic.  After  all,  the  tribune,  upon  a  .strict 
inquiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 
not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.  But 
the  following  accident  eased  him  of  this  difficulty,  and 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  murmurs  of  the  malcontents 
among  the  people.  1 7fl 

Attains  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  bt*-  The  ms- 
queathed  his  dominions  and  effects  to  the  Romans,  Eu-  sutcsi>|  .\t- 
demus  the  Pergamean  Ijrought  his  treasures  to  Rome 
at  this  time ;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  ,i,j 

law  passed,  enacting,  that  this  money  should  lie  divid-  people  by 
ed  among  the  poor  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands;  Gracchu  . 
and  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  Pergamus 
should  not  be  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  comitia.  By 
these  steps  Gracchus  most  effectually  humbled  the  se¬ 
nate  ;  who,  in  order  to  discre<lit  him  among  the  pcojrle, 
gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  tlie  king  s 
will  to  Rome,  had  left  with  Gracchus  the  royal  diadciu 
and  mantle  of  Attains,  which  the  law-m.aking  tribune 
was  to  u.se  when  he  sliould  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Rome.  But  these  reports  only  served  to  put  Gracchus 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  in.sjiirc  tlie  peojile  with 
an  implacable  hatred  against  the  rich  who  were  the 
authors  of  tlicm.  Gracchus  being  now  ,  i>y  his  |>ow  er 
over  the  minds  of  the  multitiule,  .ihsolute  master  of  tlieir 
suffrages,  formed  a  design  of  raising  fiis  father-in-law 
Appius  Claudius  to  the  coii.sulate  next  year,  ol  proino- 
ting  his  brother  Caius  to  the  trdiuneship,  and  getting 
himself  continued  in  the  same  office  rhe  last  w.i- 
what  most  nearly  concenietl  him  ;  liis  jicrw'n,  .as  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  being  sacreil  and  inviolalile.  A  i 
the  senate  w  as  very  af  tive  in  endeavouring  to  get  such 
only  elcctetl  into  lli’c  college  of  tribum  s  as  were  eiu  iim  s 
to  Gracchus  and  his  faction,  the  tribune  It'll  no  stone 
\  unlunied 
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Peme.  unturned  to  secure  his  election.  He  told  the  people, 
that  the  rich  had  resolved  to  assassinate  him  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  office;  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as 
■was  the  custom  in  the  greatest  calamities ;  and  bringing 
bis  children,  yet  young,  into  the  forum,  recommended 
them  to  the  people  in  such  terms,  as  showed  that  he 
despaired  of  his  own  preservation.  At  this  sight  the 
populace  returned  no  answer,  but  by  outcries  and  me¬ 
naces  against  the  rich. 

When  th^  day  appointed  for  the  election  of  new 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
the  capitol  in  the  great  court  l  efore  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter.  The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus  produced  his 
petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  consideiation  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  the  rich  having 
vowed  his  destruction  as  soon  as  his  person  should  be  no 
more  sacred.  This  was  indeed  an  unusual  request,  it 
having  been  long  customary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
to  vote,  and  the  two  first  declared  for  Gracchus.  Here¬ 
upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours  ;  which  terrified 
Rubrius  VaiTO,  who  presided  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
that  day,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  resigned  his  place  to 
Q.  Muminius  who  olfered  to  preside  in  his  room.  But 
this  raised  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themselves ;  so 
thatGracchus  wisely  dismissed  theassembly',  and  order¬ 
ed  tliem  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  sensible  of  what 
importance  it  was  to  them  to  preserve  tlie  life  of  so 
powerful  a  protector,  not  only  conducted  him  home, 
but  watched  by  turns  all  night  at  his  door.  Next 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus  having  assem¬ 
bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  liis  house,  and  posted 
one  half  of  them  in  the  comitinm,  while  he  went  up 
himself  with  the  other  to  the  capitol.  As  soon  as  he 
appeared,  the  people  saluted  him  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy.  But  scarcely  was  he  placed  in  his  tribu¬ 
nal  when  Fulvius  Flaccus  a  senator,  and  friend  to 
Gracchus,  breaking  through  the  crowd,  came  upto  him, 
and  gave  him  notice,  that  the  senator.s,  v.  ho  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almost  touched 
that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  conspired  against  his 
179  life,  and  were  resolved  to  attack  Jiim  openly  on  his 

A  ennspi  very  tribunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  liis 

racy  against  robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle;  and,  after 
hulite.  jjjg  example,  some  of  his  party  seizing  the  staves  of 
the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
repel  force  by  force.  The.se  prcpiiratims  terrified  the 
other  tribunes ;  who  immediately  abandoned  tiieir 
places  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  mixed  with  the 
crowd  ;  while  the  priests  ran  to  shut  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,  w  ho  were  disper-ed  by 
parties  in  diffirent  places,  cried  out,  JFe  are  ready  : 
What  7nusl  ve  do  ?  Graccinis,  whose  voice  could  not 
be  hea'd  by  all  his  adherents  on  account  of  the  tu¬ 
mult,  the  clamours,  and  the  confu.ed  cries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head;  which  was 
tlie  .signal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.  But  some 
of  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  construction  uiron 
that  g<  sture,  immediately  licw  to  the  senate,  and  told 
the  fathers,  tliat  the  seditious  tribune  had  called  for 
the  crown  to  be  put  ujion  his  licad.  Hereupon  the 
acna'ors,  fancying  they  already  .saw  the  king  of  Perga- 


mus’s  diadem  on  the  tribune’s  head,  and  the  royal  Konxe. 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  resolved  to  give  the  consul 
leave  to  arm  his  legions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus 
as  enemies,  and  turn  the  comitiura  into  a  field  of 
battle. 

But  the  connil  Mutius  Screvola,  who  was  a  pru¬ 
dent  and  moderate  man,  refused  to  be  the  instrument 
of  their  rash  revenge,  and  to  dishonour  his  consulate 
with  the  massacre  of  a  disarmed  people.  As  Calpiir- 
nius  Piso,  the  other  consul,  was  then  in  Sicily,  the 
most  turbulent  among  the  senators  cried  out,  “  Since 
one  of  our  consuls  is  absent,  and  the  other  betrays 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourselves  justice ;  let  us  imme¬ 
diately  go  and  demolish  with  our  own  hands  this  idol 
of  the  people.”  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  all 
along  for  violent  measures,  inveigherl  bitterly  against 
the  consul  for  refusing  to  succour  the  republic  in  her 
greatest  disTess.  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  great-grand¬ 
son  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  first  \fricanus, 
and  consequently  cousin  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  m  'ther 
Cornelia.  But  nevertheless  not  one  of  the  senato's  be- 
tiayed  a  more  irrecoucileable  hatred  agaiust  the  tribune 
than  lie.  When  the  prudent  consul  refused  to  arm  his 
legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  forms  of  justice,  he  set  no  bounds  to 
his  fury,  but  rising  up  fn  m  his  place,  cried  out  like 
a  madman,  ‘‘Since  our  consul  betrays  us,  let  tbose  who 
love  the  republic  follow  me.”  Flaving  uttered  these 
words,  he  immediately'  walked  out  of  the  temple,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  great  t. umber  ot  senator-. 

Nasica  tlirew  his  robe  over  his  shoulders,  and  having  A  scuffUc 
covered  his  liead  w  itli  it,  advanced  with  his  followers  ensues,  ii 
into  the  crowd,  wliere  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of 
tile  clients  and  friends  of  llie  patricians,  armed  wiih 
staves  and  clubs.  Ihese  falling  indinerently  upon  all 
who  stood  in  their  way,  disfiersed  the  crowd.  Many  of 
Gracchus’s  p.irty  took  to  their  heels ;  and  in  that  tu¬ 
mult  all  the  seats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nasica, 
armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  kiioclu  tl  down 
all  who  opposed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracclius. 

One  of  his  paity  seized  the  tribune  by  tlie  lapjiet  of  liis 
robe:  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic; 
and  as  he  was  in  that  confusion,  which  is  inseparable 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  bendic.s,  he  liad  the 
misfortune  to  slip  and  fall.  As  he  was  gelliiigupagaiii, 
lie  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  stunned  liim  ; 
tlien  his  adversaries  rushing  in  upon  him,  with  repeateil 
blows  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

R  line  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  from  a  domestic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 
to  her  than  even  that  Nuniautia,  which  hadfirst  kindled 
liis  resentments.  Perlmps  no  man  was  ever  born  witli 
greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  nggraiidising  him¬ 
self,  anvl  doing  honour  to  liis  couniry.  But  his  great 
mind,  his  manly  courage,  Iiis  lively,  easy',  and  power- 
I’ul  eloquence,  Mere,  says  Cicero,  like  a  sword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus  abu-cd  them,  not  in 
supporting  an  unjust  cause,  but  in  conducting  a  good 
one  with  too  imieli  violence,  fie  went  so  far  as  to 
make  some  believe  tliat  he  h  id  really  something  in  view 
besides  the  interest  of  tlie  people  wliom  he  pretendeil  to 
relieve;  and  therefore  some  Iiistorians  have  represented 
him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  mo.st  judicious  writers  dear 
liiiii  from  this  imput  itioii,  and  ascribe  his  firat  de.-ign  of 
reviving  the  Licinimi  law  loan  eager  desire  of  being  re¬ 
venged 
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oil  the  senators  fot  the  affront  they  had  very  un¬ 
justly  put  upon  him,  and  the  consul  Mancinus,  as  we 
have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  attempted  to  revive 
had  an  air  of  justice,  which  gave  a  sanction  to  his  re¬ 
venge,  without  casting  any  blemish  on  his  reputation. 

The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu¬ 
mult.  Above  300  of  the  tribune’s  friends  lost  their 
lives  in  the  affray  ;  and  their  bodies  were  ilirown,  with 
that  of  Gracchus,  into  the  Tiber.  Nay,  the  senate 
canried  their  levenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which  had 
stained  the  Capitol  with  Roman  blood.  They  sought 
for  all  the  friends  of  the  late  tribune,  and  without  a;iy 
form  of  law  assassinated  some,  and  forced  others  into 
banishment.  Caius  Billius,  one  of  the  most  zealous  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  people,  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and 
shut  up  in  a  cask  w  ith  snakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi¬ 
serably  perished.  Though  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci¬ 
tizen  to  take  away  the  life  of  another  before  he  had 
been  legally  condemned,  Nasica  and  his  followers  were 
acquitted  by  the  senate,  who  enacted  a  decree,  justify¬ 
ing  idl  the  cruelties  committed  against  Gracchus  and 
his  adherents. 

These  disturbances  were  for  a  short  time  interrupted 
by  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  occasioned  by  the 
cruelty  of  their  masters ;  but  they  being  soon  reduced, 
the  contests  about  the  Sempronian  lam,  hs  it  was  called, 
a'^^ain  took  place.  Both  parties  were  determined  not 
to  yield ;  and  therefore  the  most  fatal  effects  ensued. 

The  first  thing  of  consequence  was  the  death  of  Sci- 
plo  Atficaiius  the  Second,  who  was  privately  strangled 
in  his  bed  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  the  plebeian  par¬ 
ty,  about  129  B.  C.  Caius  Gracchus,  brotlier  to  him 
who  had  been  formerly  killed,  not  only  undertook  the 
revival  of  the  Sempronian  law,  but  proposed  a  new  one, 
granting  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  share  of  the  landsdivided  in 
consequence  of  the  Sempronian  law.  The  consequences 
ef  this  were  much  worse  than  the  former  ;  the  flame 
spread  throoghall  Italy;  and  the  nations  who  had  made 
■war  with  the  republic  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
enemies  more  formidable  than  before.  Frerrellae,  a  city 
of  the  Volsci,  revoked  :  but  being  suddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  rased  to  the  ground  ; 
which  quieted  matters  for  the  present.  Gracchus, 
however,  still  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  se¬ 
nate  and  the  rest  of  the  patrician  body :  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  which  wa.s,  that  a  price  was  set  on  his 
head,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  confederate,  no  less  than 
their  wei«rhtin  gold,  to  any  one  who  should  bring  them 
l'®-l  to  Opimius  the  chief  of  the  patrician  party.  Thus  the 
The  custom  of  proscription  w..s  begun  by  the  patricims,  of 

riorum  which  they  themselves  soon  had  enough.  Gracclius 
^  and  Fulvius  were  sacrificed,  but  the  disorders  of  the  re¬ 
public  were  not  so  easily  cured. 

'I'he  inundation  of  the  Cinibri  and  Tcutoncs  put  a 
stop  to  the  civil  discords  for  some  time  longer  ;  but 
they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  article  CtM- 
BRi  and  Teutones,  nothing  prevented  the  troubles 
Irom  being  revived  with  greater  fury  than  before,  e.\- 
cept  the  war  with  the  Sicilian  slaves,  which  had  again 
commenced  with  more  dangerous  cirumst  iiiccs  than 
ever.  But  this  war  being  total.y  ended  about  99  B.  C. 
no  farther  obstacle  remained.  Marius,  tlic  conqueror 
•  See  Xu-  cf  Ju  Turtha  •  and  the  Cimbri,  undertook  the  cause  of 
Milifci.*  ’  the  plebeians  against  the  senate  and  patritians.  Ha- 
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ving  associated  himself  with  Apulclus  and  Glaucia,  two  Ibm 
factious  men,  they  carried  their  proceedings  to  such  a 
length,  that  tin  open  rebellion  commenced,  and  Marius 
himself  was  obliged  to  act  ag-iinst  his  allies.  Peace, 
however,  was  for  the  present  restored  by  the  ma  sacre 
of  Apuleius  and  Glaucia,  with  a  great  number  of  their 
followers;  upon  which  Marius  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city. 

Whi'e  factious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re¬ 
public  in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  those  divisions  served  only  to  involve  the  state 
in  calamities  still  more  grievous.  The  consuls  observed 
tliat  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and  falsely  pretended  to  be  Roman  citizens. 

By  means  of  them,  it  was  likewise  perceived,  that  the 
plebeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power ; 
as  the  votes  of  these  pretended  citizens  were  always  at 
the  service  of  tlie  tribunes.  The  consuls  therefore  got 
a  law  passed,  commanding  all  those  pretendc.l  citizens 
to  return  home.  This  was  so  much  resented  by  the 
Italian  states,  that  an  universal  defection  took  place.  A 
scheme  was  then  formed  by  M.  Liviiis  Drusu^,  a  tri¬ 
bune  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  ;  but 
this  only  made  matters  worse,  and  procured  his  own  as-  ij.3 
sassination.  His  death  seemed  a  signal  for  war.  The  Tlie 
Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnites,  Campanians,  and  I-ucanians, 
and  in  short  all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Liris  to 
the  Adriatic,  revolted  at  once,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  republic,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Rome.  Ihe 
haughty  Romans  were  now  made  thoroughly  sensible 
that  thev  were  not  invincible  :  they  were  defeated  iii 
almost  every  engagement ;  and  must  soon  have  yielded, 
had  they  not  fidlen  upon  a  method  of  dividing  their 
ciiemie-.  A  law  was  passed,  enacting,  that  all  the 
nations  in  Italv,  whose  al'iance  with  Rome  was  indis¬ 
putable,  should  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizen*. 

This  drew  oft  several  nations  from  the  alliance ,  and  at 
tlie  same  time,  Sylla  taking  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  fortune  soon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  latter. 

Tile  success  of  Rome  against  the  allies  served  only  to 
bring  greater  miseries  upon  herself.  Marius  and  i>yl  a 
became  rivals  ;  tlie  former  adhering  to  the  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians  Manus  associ.atcd  with  one 
of  the  tribunes  named  SulpUias  ;  in  co*ijunction  with 
whom  he  raised  such  disuirbnnccs.  that  Sylb  was  tor- 
ced  to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  oft 
his  rival,  Marius  got  himself  appointed  general  against 
Mithridates  •  king  ot  Pontus  ;  but  the  soldiers  relu-cd  .  5^,  7.^ 
to  obey  any  other  than  Siyda.  A  civil  war  iiiimc.lwtc- 
Iv  ensued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  J'‘ his  turn, 
and  a  price  set  upon  his  head  .md  that  ot  Siilpiiiu«, 
witli  many  of  tlieir  adherents,  .‘^ulpitms  m  as  soon  sei¬ 
zed  and  killed  ;  but  Marius  made  Ins  csc-.^.  In  t^ 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruellies  of  Sylla  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  somite  and  people  ;  andCin- 
na,  a  furious  partisan  of  tiie  Marian  taction,  being  chc^ 
sen  consul,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  ot  his  c.  nduct. 

Upon  this  Sylla  thought  proper  to  set  out  for  A-i>  . 

Marius  was  recalled  from  Alnca.  winthcr  lie  li.ul  Hrd  , 

.and  imniediatelv  on  his  landing  m  luly.  was  joined  by 
a  great  number'of  .-.hepherds,  slaves  and  men  o  .li-pc- 
rafe  fortunes  ;  so  tliat  lie  soon  saw  himselt  at  Uie  head 

of  a  considerable  army.  .  1  1  .t 

Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  senators  baa^ 
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posed  and  driven  out  of  Rome,  solicited  and  obtained 
a  powerful  army  from  the  allies ;  and  being  joined  liy 
Sertorius^  a  most  able  and  experienced  general,  the 
two,  in  conjunction  with  Marius,  advanced  towards  the 
Capitol;  and  as  their  forces  daily  increased,  a  fourth 
army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 
Marius,  &e.  bo.  The  senate  raised  some  forces  to  defend  the  city  ; 

but  the  troops  being  vastly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewise  inclined  to  the  contrary  side,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  open  their  gates  to  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard,  composed  of 
slaves,  whom  he  called  his  Bardiceans,  and  whom  he 
designed  to  employ  in  revenging  himself  on  his  enemies. 
The  first  order  he  gave  these  assassins  was, to  murder  all 
who  came  to  salute  him,  and  were  not  answered  with 
the  like  civility.  As  every  one  was  forw'ard  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  the  new  tyrant,  this  order  proved  the 
destruction  of  vast  numbers.  At  last  these  Bardiaeans 
abandoned  themselves  to  such  excesses  in  every  kind  of 
vice,  that  Cinna  and  .^ertorius  ordered  their  troops  to 
fall  upon  them  ;  which  being  instantly  put  in  execution, 
they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

By  the  destruction  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
his  revenge  somewhat  more  tedious,  though  equally 
eflectual.  A  conference  was  held  between  the  four 
chiefs,  in  which  Marius  seemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Sertorius  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  tury ;  hut,  being 
overruled  by  Cinna  and  Carho,  a  resolution  was  taken 
to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  senators  who  had  op¬ 
posed  the  popular  faction.  This  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  slaughter  commenced,  which 
lasted  five  days,  and  during  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  obnoxious  senators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  stuck 
upon  poles  over-against  the  rostra,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylla’s  house  was  de¬ 
molished,  his  goods  confiscated,  and  he  himself  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country  :  how’ever,  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  escape. — 
This  massacre  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  soldiers,  like  as  many  blood-hounds,  were  disper¬ 
sed  over  the  country  in  search  of  those  w  ho  fled.  The 
neighbouring  towns,  villages,  and  all  the  highways, 
swarmed  with  assassins  ;  and  on  this  occasion  Plutarch 
observes  with  great  concern,  that  the  most  sacred  ties 
of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  not  proof  against  trea- 
cilery,  in  the  day  of  adversity,  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  discover  their  friends  who  had  fled  to 
them  for  shelter. 

Sylb  threa-  slaughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himself  and 

tens  re-  Marius  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  and  these  tyrants 
venge.  seemed  resolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  one :  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  victorious 
in  the  east,  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  senate,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  many  victories,  and  his  resolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  not  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himself  of  his  enemies,  i.  e.  to  destroy  those 
whom  Marius  haj  spared.  This  let'er  occasioned  an 
universal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  Hats 
w  ith  such  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himself  up  to  ex- 
ce‘S!ve  drinking,  and  died.  His  son  wasasaociated  with 
Cinna  in  the  government,  though  not  in  the  consulship, 
and  proved  a  tyrant  no  less  cruel  than  his  father.  Tlic 
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senate  declared  one  Valerius  Flaccns,  general  of  the  for-  Rome, 
ces  in  the  east,  and  appointed  him  a  considerable  army  ; 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  deserted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himself  consul  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius  Carho; 
but  the  citizens  dreading  tire  tyranny  of  these  inhuman 
monsters,  fled  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To  him  the  senate  sent  deputies,  begging 
that  he  would  have  compassion  on  his  country,  and  not 
caiTy  his  resentment  to  such  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci¬ 
vil  war;  hut  he  replied  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  revenge;  and  that  all  his  enemies,  if 
the  Roman  people  consented  to  it,  should  perish  either 
by  the  sword  or  the  axes  of  the  executioners.  Upon 
this  several  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  against 
him,  but,  through  the  misconduct  of  the  generals  who 
commanded  them,  these  armies  were  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Pompey,  after¬ 
wards  styled  the  Great,  signalized  himself  in  this  war, 
and  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  some  one  side  and  some  another,  as  their  different 
inclinations  led  them.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carho  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  :  hut  theformerhavingventured  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Sylla,  was  by  him  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly 
to  Praeneste,  where  he  was  closely  t  esitged.  igfi 

Thus  was  Rome  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  Rome  in 
misery,  when  one  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite  of  great  “tmos 
experience  in  war,  projected  the  total  ruin  of  the  city. 

He  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of 
tlie  Marian  faction  with  an  army  of  40,000  men  ;  and  Samnite. 
therefore  marched  towards  Praeneste,  as  if  he  designed 
to  relieve  Marius.  By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  and 
Pompey  away  from  the  capitol ;  and  then,  decamping 
in  the  night,  overreached  these  two  generals,  and  by 
break  of  day  was  within  10  furlongs  of  the  Collatine 
gate.  He  then  pulled  off  the  mask  ;  and  declaring 
himself  as  much  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylla,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  assist  one  Ro¬ 
man  against  another,  hut  to  destroy  the  whole  race. 

“  Let  fire  and  sword  (said  he)  destroy  all ;  let  no  quar¬ 
ter  he  given  ;  mankind  can  never  be  free  as  long  as  one 
Roman  is  left  alive.”  Mever  had  this  proud  metropo¬ 
lis  been  in  greater  danger ;  nor  ever  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow  escape.  The  Roman  youth  marched  out  to 
oppose  him,  but  were  driven  hack  with  great  slaughter. 

Sylla  himself  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  to  his 
camp.  Telesinus  advanced  with  more  lin  y  than  ever  ; 
hut,  in  the  mean  time,  the  other  wing  of  his  army  ba¬ 
vin?  been  defeated  by  M  Crassus,  the  victorious  gene¬ 
ral  attacked  the  body  where  Telesinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  saved  his  country  from  the 
most  imminent  danger. 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  first  ,Mo„stroui 
to  Atemnae,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former  cruelty  of 
city  he  carried  SOOO  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  caused  Sylla. 
them  a'l  to  be  massacred  at  once  in  the  circus.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Pi  aenestines,  12,000  of  whom 
were  massacred  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had 
killed  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands 
of  such  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Noiha,  a  city  of  Campania,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  resist  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  set  fire  to  tlieir  h  luses, 
and  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  the.'e 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  not  to  the  cruel¬ 
lies 
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ties  of  Sylla.  I  laving  assembled  the  people  in  the  co- 
niitium,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  spare 
a  single  person  who  h  .d  borne  arms  against  him.  This 
cruel  resolution  he  put  in  execution  with  the  most  un¬ 
relenting  rigour;  and  having  at  last  cut  off  all  those 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  opposing  him,  Sylla  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  perpetu  il  dictator,  or,  in  other 
words,  king  and  absolute  sovereign  of  Rome. 

This  revolution  happened  about  80  B.  C.  and  from 
this  time  we  may  date  the  loss  of  the  Roman  liberty. 
Sylla  indeed  resigned  his  power  in  two  years ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Rome  having  once  submitted,  were  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  submit  to  a  master.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  same  enthusiastic  notions  of  li¬ 
berty  as  .before,  yet  the  minds  of  the  generality  seem 
from  this  tiine  to  have  inclined  towards  monarchy.  New 
masters  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  republic. 
Caesar  and  Pompey  had  emiirently  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were  already  rivals. 
They  were,  however,  for  some  time  prevented  from 
raising  any  disturbances  by  being  kept  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  Sertorius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ma¬ 
rian  faction,  and  the  only  one  of  them  possessed  either 
of  honour  or  probity,  had  retired  into  Spain,  where  he 
erected  a  repubhc  independent  of  Rome.  Pompey  and 
Metellus,  two  of  the  best  reputed  generals  in  Rome, 
were  sent  against  him  ;  but  instead  of  conquering,  they 
were  on  all  occasions  conquered  by  him,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  their  enterprise  with  disgrace.  At  last  Serto¬ 
rius  was  treacherously  murdered  ;  and  the  traitors,  who 
after  his  death  usurped  the  command,  being  totally  de¬ 
stitute  of  his  abilities,  were  easily  defeated  by  Pompey  : 
and  thus  that  general  reaped  an  undeserved  honourfrom 
concluding  the  war  with  success. 

The  Spanish  war  was  scarce  ended,  when  a  very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.  For  some  time  this  I’ebel  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  at  last  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by 
Crassus.  The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,  to  the 
number  of  5000 ;  but,  being  totally  defeated  by  Pom¬ 
pey,  the  latter  took  occasion  from  thence  to  claim  the 
glory  which  was  justly  due  to  Crassus.  Being  thus 
become  extremely  popular,  and  setting  no  bounds  to  his 
ambition,  he  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Crassus* 
Both  generals  were  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies ; 
and  a  contest  between  them  immediately  began  about 
•who  should  first  lay  down  their  arms.  With  difficulty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppose  one  another  in  a  new  way.  Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  reinstating  the  tri¬ 
bunes  in  their  ancient  po'wer,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sylla.  Crassus,  though  naturally  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  surprising  profusion  at 
10,(100  tables,  and  at  the  same  time  distributeil  corn 
sufficient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  months.— 
These  prodigious  expences  ■will  seem  less  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that  Crassus  was  the  richest  man  in 
Rome,  .and  that  his  estate  amounted  to  upwartls  of  7000 
talents,  i.  e.  L.1,356,250  sterling.  Notaithstanding  his 
utmost  efforts,  however,  Pompey  still  had  the  superiori¬ 
ty  ;  .and  was  therefore  proposed  as  a  proper  person  to 
be  employed  for  clearing  the  seas  of  pirates.  In  this 
new  station  a  most  extensive  power  a.s  to  be  granted 
to  him.  He  was  to  have  an  absolute  aulliority  for  three 
years  over  all  the  seas  witlun  the  straits  or  Pillars  of 
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Hercule.s,  and  over  all  the  countries  for  the  sp.ace  of 
400  furlon  js  from  the  sea.  He  was  empowered  to  raise 
as  many  soldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought  proper  ;  to 
take  what  sums  of  money  he  pleaded  out  of  the  public 
treasury  without  being  accountable  for  them  ;  ;md  to 
choose  out  of  the  senate  fifteen  senators  to  be  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  .and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he  himself  could 
not  be  present.  The  sensible  p  rt  of  the  people  were 
against  investing  one  man  with  so  ranch  po  er;  but  the 
unthinking  multitude  rendered  all  opposition  •ruitless. 

The  tribune  Roscius  attempted  to  speak  against  it,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of  the  people.  He  then 
held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to  show  that  he  •was  for  di¬ 
viding  that  extensive  commission  between  two  persons : 
but  on  this  the  assembly  burst  out  into  such  hideous  out¬ 
cries,  that  a  crow  flying  accidentally  over  the  comitium, 
was  stunned  with  the  noise  and  fell  down  .among  the 
rabble.  This  law  being  agreed  to,  Pompey  executed 
his  commission  so  much  to  the  public  satisfaction,  that 
on  his  return  a  new  law  was  proposed  in  his  favour.  By 
this  he  was  to  be  appointed  general  of  all  the  forces  in 
Asia  ;  and  as  he  was  still  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  he  was  now  in  fact  made  sovereign  of  all  the 
Roman  empire.  -  This  law  was  supported  by  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  the  former  aspiring  at  the  consulate,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  pleased  to  seethe  Romans  so  rearlilyappointing  them¬ 
selves  a  master.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com¬ 
mission  Avith  the  utmost  fidelity  and  success,  com¬ 
pleting  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c. 

Avhich  had  been  successfuUy  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu- 
ciillus.  1^’/’ 

But  while  Pompey  Avas  thus  aggrandising  himself, 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  being  subverted  by  n  ° 
conspiracy  formed  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catiline.  He  Avas 
descended  from  an  illusti'ious  family  ;  but  having  quite 
ruined  his  estate,  and  rendered  himself  infamous  by  a 
series  of  the  most  detestable  crimes,  he  a.ssociated  Avith  a 
number  of  others  in  circumstances  similar  to  his  own. 
in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by  ruining  their 
country.  Their  scheme  was  to  murder  the  consuls  to¬ 
gether  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  senators,  set  fire  to 
the  city  in  different  places,  and  then  seize  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  wicked  design  miscarried  tAvic-e  :  but  Avas 
not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the  conspirators.  Their 
party  increased  every  day;  and  both  Caesar  and  Cr.issu?, 

Avho  since  the  departure  of  Pompey  had  studied  to  gain 
the  affections  of  the  people  as  far  as  jmssible,  Avere 
thought  to  have  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  At  last, 
hoAvever,  the  matter  Aivas  discovered  by  means  of  a  young 
knight,  who  had  indiscrtetly  revealed  the  secret  to  his 
paramour.  Catiline  then  openly  took  the  field,  and  so<in 
raised  a  considerable  array  :  but  Avas  utterly  defeated 
and  killed  about  b‘2  B.  C.  ;  and  thus  the  republic  Avas 
frex'd  from  the  present  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cicsar  continued  to  advance  in  po¬ 
pularity  and  in  power.  .Soon  after  the  defeat  of  (  ati- 
line,  he  was  created  pontifex  maximum  ;  and  after  that 
Avas  sent  into  Spain,  Avhere  he  subdiuxl  .sever.il  nations 
that  had  nei’er  bet'ore  been  siibji'ct  to  Home.—  hile  he 
was  thu.s  employed,  his  rival  PoinjH*y  r^  turnetl  from  the 
ea.st,  and  was  received  Avith  the  highest  lumours  ,  but 
though  still  as  ambitious  as  ever,  he  iioaa  afleetetl  ex¬ 
traordinary  inotlesty,  ami  declinetl  aix  eptmg  of  the  np- 
jilause  Avhich  Avas  offered  him.  1  li'  aim  AA  a-  to  a-Mime 
a  sovereign  autiiority  Avilliout  seeming  to  de  ,re  it  ;  but 
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lioiTie.  he  was  soon  convinced,  that,  if  he  desired  to  reign  over 
'  -  ”y  ^  his  fellow- citizens,  it  must  be  liy  lorce  of  arms.  He 
therefore  reneived  his  intrigues,  and  spared  no  pains 
however  mean  and  scandalous,  to  increase  his  populari¬ 
ty.  Caisar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found  the  sove¬ 
reignty  divided  between  Crassus  and  Pompey,  each  of 
whom  ivas  ineffectually  struggling  to  get  the  better  of 
the  other.  Caesar,  no  less  ambitious  than  the  other  two, 
101  Jiroposed  that  they  should  put  an  end  to  their  differences, 
Tlie  first  and  take  him  for  a  partner  in  their  power.  In  short, 
triumvi-  he  projected  a  triumvdrate,  or  association  of  three  pre- 
late.  sons,  (Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself),  in  which  should 
be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  their  confederacy  more  lasting, 
they  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  promises  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  suffer  nothing  to  be  under¬ 
taken  or  carried  into  execution  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  thi-ee. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  a 
second  time,  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it; 
though  at  present  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  case, 
except  Cato.  The  association  of  the  triumvirs  -was  for 
a  long  time  kept  secret ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  of  Pompey  and  Cra.ssus, 
for  which  the  state  reckoned  itself  indebted  to  Caisar. 
The  first  consequence  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Julius  Ca'sar.  But  though  this  was  obtained  by 
the  favour  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  found  himself  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  associate  with 
him  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one  whom  he 
knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleased,  and  distributed 
large  sums  among  the  people  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  vote  for  him.  The  senate,  however,  and  even  Cato 
hinnsclf,  resol vech  to  defeat  the  triumvir  at  his  own  wea¬ 
pons  ;  and  having  therefore  set  up  another  candidate, 
<listributed  such  immense  sums  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
Ca\sar,  notwithstanding  the  vast  riches  he  had  accpiired, 
was  forced  to  yield.  'J’his  defeat  proved  of  small  con¬ 
sequence.  C.-esar  set  himselfto  engage  the  affections  of 
the  people ;  and  this  he  did,  by  an  agrarian  law,  so  ef¬ 
fectually,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  idolized.  Tlie  law 
was  in  itself  very  reason-  bleand  just ;  nevertheless,  the 
senate,  ])crccivingthe  design  w  ith  which  it  was  propos¬ 
ed  thought  themselves  bound  to  oppose  it.  'I'heir  op¬ 
position,  however,  proved  fruitless:  tiie  consul  Bilnilus, 
wlioshewedhimsclf  most  active  iifliis  endeavours again.st 
it,  was  driven  out  of  the  assembly  with  the  greate.st  in- 
digniiy,  and  from  that  day  became  of  no  consideration  ; 
so  that  Ca'sar  was  reckoned  the  sole  consul. 

i  he  next  stc-p  taken  ])y  Ca\sar  was  to  secure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people ;  and  for 
this  pin^)ose  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  w  Inch  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treasury  ;  after  which  he  go- 
vei  ned  Rome  w*ith  an  absolute  sway  during  the  time  of 
his  consulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  (laid,  where  his  mi¬ 
litary  exploits  acquired  him  the  highest  reputation. _ 

1  ompey  and  C  rassus  in  the  mean  time  l)€came  consuls, 
and  governed.as  de.qiotically  as  Ca;sar  himself  had  done. 
On  the  expiration  of  their  first  consulate,  tlic  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarch3',  entirely-  owing  to  the  disor¬ 
ders  occasioneil  bj'  the  two  late  consuls.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever.  this  confusion  was  ended  bj'  raising  Crassus  and 
Pompey  to  tlie  cmisulatc  a  second  time.  This  was  no 
sooner  done,  tliau  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 


proposed.  Crassus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  easteim  Home, 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain,  v— 
and  Caesar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  and  all  this  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  This  law'  was  passed  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  ;  upon  which  Crassus  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  imagined  he  should  ea¬ 
sily  overcome,  and  tlien  enrich  himself  w  ith  their  spoils  • 

Cffisar  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  the  completing  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  Pomjiey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  staid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  Romans  were  now  hastening  to  a 
crisis.  Crassus,  having  oppressed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  east,  was  totally  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians*;  after  which  the  two  great  rivjils  Caesar  and  •  see  Fa 
Pompey  were  left  alone,  without  any  third  person  who  /Aia. 
could  liold  the  balance  between  them,  or  prevent  the  192 
deadly  quarrels  wliich  were  about  to  ensue.  Matters,  Rivalsliip 
however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced  0‘ Casar 
to  a  Roman  province  t.  The  question  then  was,  whe- 
ther  Ctesar  or  Pompey  should  first  resign  the  command  Ga 
of  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per¬ 
sons.  As  both  parties  saw,  that  w  hoever  first  laid  down 
liis  arms  must  of  course  submit  to  the  other,  both  refu¬ 
sed  to  disarm  themselves.  As  Cajsar,  however,  had 
amassed  immense  riches  inGaul,  he  was  now'  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  not  only  tomai)itain  an  army  capable  of  vying  with 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  his  interest.  One  of  the  consuls,  named  Mmilins 
Pavlux,  costhim  no  less  than  1.500  talents,  or  L.3lO,G‘-'5 
sterling ;  hut  the  other,  named  Mnrce/liis,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  so  exceedingly  debauched  and  ex¬ 
travagant,  th.at  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Cnesar,  by  enabling  him  to  satisfy 
his  creditors,  and  .supplying  him  with  money  to  pursue 
hi.s  debaucherie.s,  secured  him  in  his  interest;  and  Curio, 
without  seeming  to  be  in  Cicsar’s  interest,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  mo.st  essential  service.  He  propo.sed  that 
both  generals  should  be  recalled;  being  well  assured  that 
Pompey  would  never  consent  to  pait  w'itli  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  he 
had  been  in^'ested,  so  that  Caesar  might  draw  from  Pom¬ 
pey ’s  refusal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himself  in  his 
province  rt  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  proposal  tlirei' 
the  opposite  j)nrty  into  great  embarrassments;  and  while 
both  jirofesscd  their  pacific  intentiems,  both  continued 

in  readiness  for  the  most  obstinate  and  Moody  war. _ 

Cicero  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  orator,  .surprised  to  find  him  so  obstinate,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  neglected  to  strengthen  his  army, 
asked  him  with  what  forces  he  designed  to  make  head 
against  Caesar  ?  I’o  which  the  other  ansAvered,  that  ho 
needed  but  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  arjuy  Avould  start 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  he  assumed  be¬ 
cause  he  persuaded  himself  that  Ca  sar’s  men  would 
abandon  him  if  matters  came  t(»  extremities.  Ca-sar, 
however,  though  he  .-iffcctcd  great  moderation,  yet  kcjit 
himself  in  readiness  for  the  Avorst ;  and  therefore,  as  hen 
the  senate  passed  the  fabd  decree  for  a  civil  As  ar,  he  Avas 
not  in  the  least  alarmed.  J  his  decree  was  issued  in  the  The 
year  49  B.  C.  and  was  expressed  in  the  folloAving  Avords:  for  a  civil 
“Let  the  consuls  for  the  A'car,  the  proconsul  Pompey,  "ar. 
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the  praetors,  snci  all  those  in  or  near  Rome  who  liave 
been  consuls,  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  the  most 
proper  means.”  This  decree  was  no  sooner  passed  than 
tJie  consul  IMarceilus  went,  with  his  colleague  Lentulus, 
to  an  house  ..i  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was ;  and  presenting’  him  with  a  sw'ord, 
“  We  require  vou  (said  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops.”  Pompey  obeyed  :  and  Caesar  was  by  the  same 
decree  divested  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  the  new  governor  being  em¬ 
powered  to  raise  4000  men  in  oi'der  to  take  possession 
of  his  province. 

War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  senate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  ojjposing 
Ca»sar.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  withstand  their 
authority  they  tenned  a  tumult ;  from  wdiich  contemp¬ 
tible  epithet  it  appeared  that  they  either  did  not  know, 
or  did  not  dread,  tlie  enemy  whom  they  w’ere  bringing 
upon  themselves.  Ho'vever,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro- 
mcm  forces  to  be  assembled,  togetlier  with  as  many  fo¬ 
reign  troops  as  Pompey  should  think  proper  ,•  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  the  public 
treasury.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub¬ 
lic  honours,  were  bestowed  upon  such  as  were  remark¬ 
able  for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  their  enmity  to 
CzDsar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  what  concerned  his  own  interest.  Three  of  the  tri¬ 
bunes  who  had  been  his  friends  weredrivenoiitof  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  disguised  like  slaves.  Cmsar 
showed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  h  d)it ; 
and,  setting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  senate  and  patri¬ 
cians,  exhorted  his  men  to  stand  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  served  so  long  with  success;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  tliat  he  could  depend  on  them,  he 
resolved  to  begin  hostilities  immediately. 

The  first  design  of  Caesar  was  to  make  himself  master 
of  Arminium,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cisiilpine  Gaul, 
and  consequently  a  part  of  his  province ;  but  as  this 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  his  design  as  private  as  possible.  At  that 
time  he  himself  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  lie  sent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  desiring  tiie  officer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  of  th..t 
river.  The  next  day  he  assisted  at  a  show’  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  day  he  ai'ose  from  table,  desiring  his  guests  to  stay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  said  would  be  very  soon  ; 
but,  instead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  set  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  to  some 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dil- 
rent  roads,  to  avoid  being  observed.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Ita* 
ly,  the  succeeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  liesit.ate.  Turning  then  to 
Asinius  Pollio,  “  If  I  don’t  cross  the  river  (.said  he), 

I  am  undone  ;  and  if  I  do  cross  it,  how  many  calaini-- 
ties  shall  I  by  this  means  bring  upon  Rome  !”  Having 
tiuis  spoken,  he  mused  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  crying 
out,  “  The  die  is  cast,”  be  threw  himself  liim  into  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  crossing  it,  marched  witli  all  possible  speed  to 
Arminium,  which  he  reached  and  surprised  before  day¬ 
break.  From  thence,  a.s  lie  li;;d  but  one  legion  witli 
him,  be  dispatched  orders  to  the  tonnidahlc  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  tu  cross  the  mouutains  and  join  him. 


The  activity  of  Ctesar  struck  the  oppo.site  party  with  ncin.e, 
the  gieatest  terror ;  and  indeed  not  M'ithout  reason,  for  ‘  i  — 
they  had  been  extremely  negligent  in  making  j)repara- 
tions  against  sucli  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey  him¬ 
self,  no  less  al  inned  than  the  rest,  left  Rome  with  a  de¬ 
sign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  Jiad  two  legions  whom 
he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Ceesar’s  army.  He 
communicated  his  intended  flight  to  tlie  senate;  but  at 
the  same  time  acquainted  them,  tiiat  if  any  magistrate 
or  senator  refused  to  follow  him  lie  should  be  treated  a.s 
a  friend  to  Caesar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Caesar,  having  raLecl  new  troops  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  sent  Miue  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  seize 
Aretium,  and  some  other  officers  to  secure  Pisauriim 
and  Fanum,  while  he  himself  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auxununi,  which  opened  its 
gates  to  him.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi- 
cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  tlie  twelfth  legion  li-om"*^’^ 
Iransalpine  Gaul.  As  Picenum  readily  submitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  against  Corfiniuni’  the  capital  of 
thePeligni,  which  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  defended  with  ' 
thirty  cohorts.  But  Caesar  no  sooner  invested  it,  than 
the  giurison  betrayed  their  commander,  and  delivered 
Iiiin  up  with  many  senators,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
die  place,  to  Caesar,  w  ho  granted  them  their  lives  and 
liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  con¬ 
queror,  had  ordered  one  of  his  slaves,  whom  be  used  a.'  a 
physician,  to  give  lilm  a  dose  of  poi.son.  When  he  camc 
to  experience  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror,  he  laments 
ed  his  mi.sfortune,  and  blamed  the  hastiness  of  his  own 
resolution.  But  liis  physician,  who  had  only  given  him 
a  sleeping  draught,  comforted  b.im,  and  received  his  li¬ 
berty  as  a  reward  for  his  affection.  jgp 

Pompey,  thinking  himself  no  longer  safe  at  C.ipua 
after  the  reduction  of  Corfinium  retired  to  Brundu- 
siiim,  w  idt  a  design  to  carry  the  war  into  the  east, 

■where  all  the  govemors  were  his  creatures.  Caesar  fob  gem. 
lowed  him  close ;  and  arriving  with  his  arniy  before 
Brundusium,  invested  the  place  on  the  land-side,  and 
undertook  to  sliut  up  the  port  by  a  .staccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  before  the  ivork  w  as  comp!i  t«“d,  the 
fleet  which  had  conve)  cd  the  two  consuls  with  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachiuin  beinjr  returned  Ponijic}'  re- 
solveel  to  make  his  escape,  which  he  conducted  v.  ith  all 
the  experience  and  dexterity  of  a  great  officer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  secret ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time, 
made  all  nece.ssary  prejiarations  for  the  fiu  ilitating  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  ilug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  cross  all  tlie  .streets,  excejit  only  tho.«c 
two  that  letl  to  tlie  port ;  in  tlie  ditches  he  pkmted 
sharp-pointed  stakes,  covering  them  witli  huidles  and 
earth.  .After  these  prccaution.s  lie  gave  express  orders 
that  all  tlic  citizens  should  keep  witliin  dtHirs  lest  they 
should  betray  his  design  to  the  enemy;  and  then,  in  the 
.space  of  three  days,  embarked  all  his  troops,  except 
the  liglit-. inned  infantry,  whom  he-  had  placetl  on  the 
walls  ;  and  these,  likewi.se,  on  a. signal  given,  abandon- 
ing  their  posts,  repaireil  ■with  great  expedition  to  the 
ships.  Ca-sar,  perceiving  the  w  alls  iingiiarded.  ordrretl 
his  men  to  .scale  them,  and  make  what  haste  tln-y  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  lie.it  of  the  piir>int,  thi-y  v  euld 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  w  Ineli  Ponipr'  had  prejMin  d 
for  them,  had  not  the  Bnindusinns  w.mn -1  them  of  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  w  inding.v  and  tnniing-.,  led  them 
to  the  haven,  where  tlicy  fotind  all  the  fits  t  un«ler  .s.il. 
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ylt.jn:e.  except  two  vessels,  which  had  run  aground  in  going  out 
'Y'**'  of  the  harbour.  These  Caesar  took,  made  the  soldiers 
on  board  prisoners,  and  brought  them  ashore. 

Caesar,  seeing  himstl^  by  the  flight  of  his  rival,  mas¬ 
ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  was  desirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
supplies  which  he  expected  from  Asia.  But  being  des¬ 
titute  of  shipping,  he  resolved  to  go  first  to  Rome,  and 
settle  some  sort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pass  in¬ 
to  Spain,  to  drive  from  thence  Pompey’s  troops,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  that  great  continent,  under  the 
command  of  Afranius  and  Pcftreius.  Before  he  left 
Brundusium,  he  sent  Scribonius  Curiowith  three  legions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Q.  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieute¬ 
nants,  to  get  together  what  ships  he  could,  and  cross 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Sicily,  upon  the  first  news  of  Curio’s  land¬ 
ing  there,  abandoned  the  island,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  consuls  at  Dyrrhachium  ;  and  Q.  Valerius 
no  sooner  appeared  with  his  small  fleet  off  Sardinia, 
than  the  Caralitini,  now  the  inhabitants  of  Cagliari, 
drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for  the 
senate,  anri  put  Ctesar’s  lieutenant  in  possession  both  of 
their  city  and  island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  general  himself  advanced  to- 
wards  Rome ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  sena¬ 
tors  then  in  Italy,  desiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  and  assist  him  with  their  counsel.  Above  all,  he 
was  desirous  to  see  Cicero  ;  but  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  As  Caesar  drew  near  the  ca- 
j)ital,  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu- 
nicipia  :  and  then  adv'ancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  respect  to  the  ancient  customs,  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  suburbs,  whither  the  whole  city  crowd¬ 
ed  to  see  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  w  ho  had  been 
absent  near  ten  years.  And  now  siivh  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuge  reassumed 
their  functions,  mounted  the  rostra,  and  endeavoured  by 
their  speeches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of 
their  party.  Marc  Antony  particularly,  and  Cassius 
Longinus,  two  of  Caesar’s  most  zealous  partisans,  moved 
that  the  senate  should  meet  in  the  suburbs,  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  might  give  them  an  account  of  his  conduct.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  at  Rome  assem¬ 
bled  ;  when  Cajsar  made  a  speech  in  justification  of  all 
his  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro¬ 
posing  a  deputation  to  Ponipcy,  with  ofl’ers  of  an  ac¬ 
commodation  in  an  amicable  manner.  He  even  desired 
the  CO  'Script  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid 
grc..t  deference,  to  nominate  some  of  their  venerable 
body  to  carry  proposals  of  peace  to  the  consids,  and  the 
general  of  the  consular  army  ;  but  none  of  the  senators 
woidd  take  upon  him  that  commission.  He  then  began 
to  tliiidc  of  providing  hinrsclf  with  the  neccs.'^ary  sums 
for  carrying  on  the  w  ir,  and  had  recourse  to  the  public 
treasury.  I’ut  Mctellus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  o[. posed 
him  ;  alleoing  a  law  forbidding  any  one  to  open  the 
irea-  ury,  but  in  the  presence  and  with  the  consent  of 
th.e  coi  suls.  Caesar,  however,  without  regarding  the 
tribune,  went  directly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where 
the  public  money  was  kept.  But  the  keys  of  the  trea- 
suiy  having  been  carried  away  by  the  consul  Lentulus, 
be  ordered  tne  doors  to  be  broken  open.  This  Metel- 
lus  opposed  :  but  Caesar,  in  a  passion,  laying  hi.s  hand 
on  his  sword,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  ga'.'c  him  any 


farther  disturbance ;  which  sq  terrified  Metellus,  that 
he  withdrew.  Caesar  took  out  of  the  treasury,  which 
was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  immense  sum  ;  some  - 
say,  300,000  pounds  weight  of  gold.  With  this  supply  hh^eir 
of  money  he  raised  troops  all  over  Italy,  and  sent  go-  with  mo- 
vernors  into  all  the  jirovinces  .subject  to  the  republic,  ney  from 
Caesar  now  made  Marc  Antony  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armies  in  Italy,  sent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to 
govern  Illyricum,  assigned  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Licinius 
Crassus,  appointed  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus  governor  of 
the  capital ;  and  having  got  together  some  ships  to 
cruise  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  he  gave 
the  command  of  one  of  his  fleets  to  P.  Comelius  Do- 
labella,  and-of  the  other  to  young  Hortensius,  the  son 
of  tlie  famous  orator.  As  Pompey  had  sent  governors 
into  the  same  provinces,  by  this  means  a  general  war 
was  kindled  in  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world. 
However,  Caesar  would  not  trust  any  of  his  lieutenants  • 
with  the  conduct  of  the  w'ar  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom¬ 
pey’s  favourite  province,  but  took  it  upon  himself;  and 
having  settled  his  affairs  in  great  haste  at  Rome,  re¬ 
turned  to  Ariminum,  assembled  his  legions  there,  and 
passing  the  Alps,  entered  Transalpine  Gaul.  There  lie 
was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  had  re¬ 
solved  to  refuse  him  entrance  into  their  city  ;  and  that 
L.  Domilius  Ahenobarbus,  whom  he  had  generously 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty  after  the  reduction  of  Cor- 
siniuin,  had  set  sail  for  Marseilles  with  seven  galleys, 
having  on  board  a  great  number  of  his  clients  and 
slaves,  with  a  design  to  raise  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom¬ 
pey.  Cajsar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
take  possession  of  such  an  important  place,  sent  for  the 
15  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  advised  them  not 
to  begin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  i^nd  submit.  The  magistrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  soon  after  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
stand  neuter:  but  in  the  mean  time  Domitius  arriving 
with  his  small  squadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  ;m<l 
♦leclarcd  general  of  all  their  forces.  Hereupon  Ca?sar 
immediately  invested  the  town  with  three  legion.s,  and 
ordered  twelve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  Arlex, 
in  order  to  block  up  the  port.  But  as  the  siege  was 
like  to  detain  him  too  long,  he  left  C.  Trebonius  to 
carry  it  on,  and  D.  Brutus  to  command  the  fleet,  while 
he  continued  bis  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 
war  with  all  the  valour,  ability,  and  successof  a  great 
general.  Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 
which  was  <livided  into  two  Roman  province-.  Varro 
commantled  in  Farther  Spain  ;  and  Petreius  and  Afra¬ 
nius,  witli  equal  power,  and  two  considerable  armies, 
in  Hither  Spam.  Caesar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marseil'es, 
sent  Q.Fabius,  one  of  hislieutenants,  with  three  legions, 
to  take  possession  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
Afranius  had  seized.  Fabius  executed  his  commission 
willi  great  bravery,  entered  Spain,and  left  the  way  opm 
for  Ca'sar,  ■w  ho  quickly  followed  him.  As  soon  as  be 
Jiad  crossed  the  mountains,  he  sent  out  scouts  to  observe 
the  situation  of  the  enemy  ;  by  whom  he  was  informed, 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined  their  forces, 
consisting  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  of  the  natives,  and 
5000  Itorsc,  were  advantageously  posted  on  an  hill  of  an 
easy  a-cent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llerda,  now  Lerida, 
in  Catalonia.  Upon  this  advice  (.  ae-ar  advanced  witliin 
sight  of  tlie  enemy,  and  enc  mj  ed  in  a  plain  between 
the  Sicoris  ami  (  inga,  now  the  6'cgro  and  Cinat,  Be¬ 
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tvreen  the  eutsncnce  on  which  Afraniii.a  had  posted  him- 
aelf,  and  the  city  of  llerda,  was  a  small  plain,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  u  rising  ground,  wliich  Catsar  attempted  to 
seize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  enemy’s  camp  and  the  city,  from 
whence  they  had  all  their  provisions.  This  occasioned 
a  sharp  dispute  between  three  of  Caesar’s  legions  and  an 
equal  number  of  the  enemy,  which  lastedllve  hours  witli 
equal  success,  both  parlies  claiming  the  victory.  But 
after  all,  Afranuiss  men,  who  had  first  seized  tlic  post, 
maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  it  in  spite  o  Cae¬ 
sar’s  utmost  efforts.  Two  days  after  this  battle,  conti¬ 
nual  rains,  with  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  so  swelled  the  two  rivers  between  \vhi(;h  Caesar 
was  encamped,  tliat  they  overflowed,  broke  down  his 
bridges,  and  laid  under  water  the  neighbouring  country 
to  a  great  distance.  This  cut  off  the  communication 
between  his  camp  and  the  cities  that  had  declaimed  for 
him ;  and  reduced  him  to  such  straits,  that  his  army 
was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  wheat  being  solil  in  liis 
camp  at  50  Roman  denarii  per  bushel,  that  is,  L.l  I2.s. 

1  ^d.  sterling.  He  tried  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  but  in 
vain;  the  violence  of  the  stream  rendering  all  his  en- 
deavours  fruitless. 

Upon  the  news  of  Caesar’s  distress,  Pompey’s  p  uty 
at  Piome  began  to  bike  courage.  Several  persons  of 
distinciion  w  ent  to  congratulate  Afranius’s  wife  on  the 
success  of  her  husband’s  arms  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
•senators  who  had  hitherto  stood  neuter,  hastened  to 
Ponipey’s  camp,  taking  it  for  granted  tliat  Ciesar  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  all  hopes  of  his  party 
lost.  Of  this  number  was  Cicero  ;  who,  without  any 
regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  Atticus,  or  the  letters 
Caesar  himself  wrote  to  him  desiring  him  to  join  nei¬ 
ther  party,  left  Italy,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhachiinn, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  of  joy 
and  friendship.  But  the  joy  of  Pompey  s  jiarty  was 
not  long-lived.  For  Caesar,  after  having  attempted  se¬ 
veral  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  his  bridges,  caused  boats 
to  be  made  w  ith  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  while  the 
enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
succours  tliat  were  sent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carriages  •^2  miles  from  his  camp ;  wlicre  with  won¬ 
derful  quickness  a  great  detachment  passed  tlic  Sicon's, 
and  encamping  on  the  opposite  bank  unknown  to  tlic 
enemy,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opcncil  a  coimnu- 
nication  with  the  neighbouring  country,  received  tlie 
supplies  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  liis  sol¬ 
diers.  Caesar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur¬ 
sued  the  armies  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  with  sucJi  su¬ 
perior  address  and  conduct,  that  he  forced  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be¬ 
came  master  of  all  Hither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
disbanded  their  troops,  sent  them  out  of  the  province, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  after  Iiaving  solemnly  promised 
never  to  assemble  forces  again, ormnke  war  upon  Ca?sar. 
Upon  the  news  of  tlie  reduction  of  Hither  Sjiaiii,  the 
Spaniards  in  Farther  .Spain,  .and  one  Roman  legion, 
deserted  from  Varro,  Pompey ’s  governor  in  that  pro- 
vince,  which  obliged  him  to  .surrender  his  other  legion 
and  all  his  money. 

Caesar  li.iving  thus  reduced  .ill  .Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointedCassius  I  onginus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned  to  Marse  illes  ; 
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w  inch  city  wa.s  ju-'l  upon  the  point  of  surrendering  jifter  nnm?. 
a  mo.st  vigoron.s  resist.incc.  'fhongli  the  inhabitints  liad 
hytheir  late  tre.ichc’ry  deserved  a  severe  punishment,  ytt 
he  pante;!  them  their  lives  and  liberty  ;  but  stripped 
their  arsenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
all  their  ships.  I'voin  Marseilles  Ca-sitr  marched  into 
Cisalpine  Gan] ;  and  from  thence  hastened  to  R(«ne, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  hi.s  future  gr.'indeiir. 

Me  fcHind  tlie  city  in  a  very  difi'cient  .sb  te  from  that  in 
tvhich  he  had  left  it.  Most  of  the  senators  and  magi  iictu-ta 
strates  were  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrhachiuni.  How-  Home,  anrl 
ever,  there  were  still  praetors  there  ;  and  among  them  >’  cicausl 
M.  vUmilius  I.epidus,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
triumvirs  with  Octavius  .ind  Marc  Antony.  '1  lie  prae¬ 
tor,  to  ingratiate  himself  witli  Ca-sar,  nominated  him 
dict,itor  of  his  own  authority,  and  against  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  senate.  Caesar  accepted  the  new  dignity  : 
but  neither  abused  his  power  as  Sylla  h  cl  done,  nor 
retained  it  so  long.  During  the  1 1  days  of  his  dict;i- 
torship,  he  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 
the  aflections  both  of  the  people  and  the  patricians. 

He  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Roman  cit  zens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  filled  up  the  Vacancies  of  the  sa¬ 
cerdotal  colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
ex  ected  tliat  he  would  have  absolutely  cancelled  all 
debts  contracted  since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  he 
only  reduced  the  intcre.st  to  one-foui-th.  But  the  chief 
use  he  made  of  his  dictatorship  was  to  pres  de  at  tlie 
ele  tion  of  consuls  for  tlie  next  ye  r,  w  lien  he  got  him¬ 
self,  i.nd  Servilius  Isauricus,  one  of  liis  most  zealous 
p-artisans,  promoted  to  that  dignity. 

And  now  being  resolved  to  follow  Pompey,  and  cany  Follom 
the  "  ar  into  the  east  he  set  out  for  Brundusium,  whi-  Pompey 
ther  he  had  ordeied  12  legions  to  repair  v;ith  .ill  | os- 
sible  expedition.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  five 
there.  The  rest,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  w.ir,  had  mareheil 
leisurely, compl  iliing  of  their  general  for  allowing  tliein 
no  respite. but  hurry ingtlieni  continually  from  oiiecoun- 
try  to  another.  However,  (  aesar  did  not  wait  for  them, 
but  set  sail  with  only  five  legions  and  (iOO  horse  in 
the  beginning  of  .lanuary.  While  the  rest  were  waiting 
at  Brundusium  for  ship.s  to  transport  them  over  into 
Epiru.s,  Cu-sar  arrived  safe  with  his  five  legioi’s  in  Cliao- 
nia,  the  northern  part  of  Epiru.s,  near  the  C  eraunian 
mountains.  There  he  landed  liis  tnaijis,  and  sent  the 
ships  back  to  Bnindusium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  lett  behind.  'I'he  war  he  was  now  entering  u|M»n 
was  the  most  difficult  he  h.id  yet  undertiiken.  Pom;  e^ 
liad  for  a  whole  year  hern  asseinliliiig  troops  from  .-ill 
the  eastern  eoiintrics.  When  he  left  It.ily,  he  hail  only 
five  legions;  hut  since  his  arrival  .it  I )yn haehiuiii  Itv 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  .Syria.  Three  thousand  arcliers, 
six  cohorts  of  slingers,  and  seven  tJiousand  horse,  h.  d 
been  sent  him  by  princes  in  albatice  with  Home.  All 
tlie  free  cities  of  Asia  had  reiiiforccil  his  army  w  ith 
their  best  troops;  n.iy,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  hi>toric*l 
poet,  succours  were  liroiight  Inin  from  the  liuhik  himI 
the  Gange.s  to  the  ea.-t,  and  from  .Arabia  anil  Etiropia 
to  the  south  ;  at  lea.st  it  is  cerUiii,  tliat  Greece,  sir 
Minor,  .Syria,  Palestine,  Kgj  pt.  and  all  the  iiationn  from 
the  .Mediterranean  to  tlic  Euphrali  took  up  anus  in 
liis  favour.  He  had  almost  all  ll.e  nutnan  knight*. 
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tliiit  IS,  tbe  flower  of  tlie  j^oung  nobility^  in  his  squa¬ 
drons,  and  his  legions  consistedmostlyof  veterans  inured 
to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  v.^ar.  Pompey  himself 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  address;  and  liad 
under  him  some  of  the  best  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who  had  formerly  conducted  armies  themselves.  As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  ships  of  war,  besides  a 
far  greater  number  of  small  vessels,  which  were  conti¬ 
nually  cruising  on  the  coasts,  and  intercepted  such  slnps 
as  carried  arms  or  provisions  to  the  enemy.  Pie  had 
likewise  w'ith  him  above  200  senators,  -who  formed  a 
more  nximerous  senate  than  that  at  Rome.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Claudius  Marcellus,  the  hist  year’s  con¬ 
suls,  presided  in  it ;  but  under  tlie  direction  of  Pompey 
their  protector,  who  ordered  them  to  assemble  at  P'hes- 
salonica,  where  he  built  a  stately  hall  for  that  puqiosc. 
There,  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca¬ 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  Roman  citizen  should  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  subject  to 
the  republic  should  be  sacked.  At  the  same  time  the 
conscript  fathers  assembled  atThessalonica  decreed,  that 
they  alone  represented  the  Roman  senate,  and  that  those 
who  resided  at  Rome  were  cncouragers  of  tyranny,  and 
friends  to  the  tyrant.  And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  most  virtuous  men 
in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  lie  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  support  of 
the  public  liberty.  Hence  many  persons  of  eminent 
probity,  who  had  hitherto  stood  neuter,  flocked  to  him 
from  all  parts.  Among  these  were  young  Brutus,  wlio 
afterwards  conspired  against  Caesar,  Tidius  Sextius,  and 
Labienus.  Brutus,  w'hose  father  had  been  put  to  death 
in  Galatia  by  Pompey’s  order,  had  never  spoken  to 
him,  or  so  much  as  saluted  him  since  that  time:  but 
as  he  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  defender  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  liberty,  he  joined  him,  sacrificing  tJierein  his  private 
resentment  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  Pompey  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to  confer 
upon  him  some  command  ;  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
'I'idius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old  and  lame,  yet 
left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom¬ 
pey  there.  Labienus  likewise  forsook  his  old  benefac¬ 
tor,  under  whom  he  had  served  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Gaulish  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though 
Ca*sar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  on  the  other  side  the  Aljis.  In  .short,  Pompey’s 
party  grew  into  such  reputation,  th.at  his  cause  was  ge- 
neraJly  called  the  good  cause,  while  Cjcsar’s  adherents 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  countiy,  and 
abettors  of  tyranny. 

As  soon  as  Ca?sar  landed,  he  marched  directly  to  Ori- 
cum,  the  nearest  city  in  Epirus,  which  was  taken  with¬ 
out  opposition.  The  like  success  attended  him  at  Apol- 
lonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  siege  ;  and 
these  two  comjuests  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrhachium, 
where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  ot'anns  andprovisions. 
'Phis  success,  liowevcr,  was  interrupted  by  the  news 
that  tlie  fleet  wliich  he  had  .sent  back  to  Brundu.sium  to 
transport  the  rest  of  his  troojis  had  been  attacked  liy  Bi- 
bulus,  one  of  Pomjiey’s  adiniraks,  who  Jiad  taken  .'JO, 
and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  seamen  on  board. 
This  gave  Caesar  great  uneasiness,  especially  as  he  heard 
that  Bibulus,  with  1 10  shijis  of  war,  had  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  harliours  between  Saloniuni  and  Oricum  ; 
so  that  t!le  legions  at  Brundu.sium  could  not  venture  to 


cross  the  sea  without  great  danger  of  falling  into  the 
enemy’s  hands.  By  this  Cresar  was  so  much  embarras¬ 
sed,  that  he  made  proposals  of  accommodation  upon  ve¬ 
ry  moderate  tenns  ;  being  no  other  than  that  both  Pom¬ 
pey  and  he  should  disband  their  armies  within  three 
days,  renew  their  former  friendship  with  solemn  oaths, 
and  return  together  to  Italy,  'rhese  proposals  were 
sent  by  'S^ibullius  Rufus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pompey, 
whom  CfEsar  had  twice  taken  prisoner.  Pompey,  how'- 
ever,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good  fortune,  an- 
sAvered  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  an}'  terms,  lest  it 
should  be  said  that  he  owed  his  life  and  return  to  Italy 
to  Cassar’s  faa'our.  Hoavever,  the  latter  again  sent  one 
V'atinius  to  confer  Avith  Pompey  about  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Labienus  Avas  appointed  to  receive  the  proposals  ;  but 
Avhile  they  Avere  confeiTing  together,  a  party  of  Pom¬ 
pey’s  men  coming  up  to  them,  discharged  their  darts  it 
\’atinius  and  those  Avho  fittendcd  him.  Some  of  the 
guards  Avere  wounded,  and  ^'^atiniu5  narroAvly  escaped 
Avith  his  life. 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  advanced  toAvards  Dyrrha¬ 
chium,  in  hopes  of  surprising  that  important  place;  but 
Pompey  unexpectedly  apjiearing,  he  halted  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  Apius,  Avherehe  intrenched  himself,  as 
having  but  a  small  number  of  troojis  in  comparison  of 
the  foiTiiidable  army  w  Inch  attended  Pompc}-.  'Phe  lat¬ 
ter,  hoAvcver,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  durst  not 
cross  the  river  in  Caesar’s  sight ;  so  that  tlie  tw  o  armies 
continued  for  some  time  quiet  in  their  respcctiA  e  camps. 
Caesar  Avrote  letter  after  letter  to  Marc  Antony,  Avho 
commanded  the  legions  he  had  lei’t  in  Italy,  to  come  to 
his  assistance;  but  receiving  no  ansAver,  Caesar  disguised 
himscH’  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  Avith  all  imaginable 
.‘-ecrecy  Avent  on  board  a  fishennan’s  bark,  Aviih  a  design 
to  go  over  to  Brundusium,  though  the  enemy’s  fleet 
Avas  cruising  on  the  coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
I'his  design,  however,  miscan-ied.  by  reason  of  the  boat 
being  put  back  by  contrary  Avinds ;  and  thus  Cctsar  Avas 
restored  to  his  soldiers,  Avho  had  been  very  uneasy  at  his 
absence.  He  Avas  no  sooner  landed  than  he  disjiatched 
Posthumius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Avith  most  jircssing 
orders  to  Marc  Antony,  Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to 
bring  the  troojis  to  him  at  all  adventures.  Gabinius, 
unAvilling  to  expo.se  -all  the  hopes  of  his  general  to  tlie 
hazards  of  the  sea,  thought  it  safer  to  march  a  great 
Avay  about  by  lllyricum,  and  therefore  engaged  all  the 
Icgion.aries  he  could  to  fblloAv  him  by  land.  But  the 
Illyrians,  Avho  had,  tinknown  to  him,  declared  for  Pom¬ 
pey,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  him  and  killed  him  and  his 
men,  not  one  escaping.  Marc  Antony  and  Calenus, 
Avho  went  by  sea,  Avere  in  the  greatest  danger  from  one 
of  Pompe}'’s  admirals  ;  but  liad  the  good  luck  to  bring 
their  troops  safe  to  shore  at  Nyphaeum,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Apollonia.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  knoAvn  that 
Antony  was  landed,  Pompey  marched  to  prevent  hi.s 
joining  Ca?sar.  On  the  otlier  hand  Ca’sar  instantly  dc- 
campeil,  and  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  lieutenant, 
joined  him  before  Pomjicy  came  up.  T  hen  Pompey, 
not  caring  to  engage  them  Avhen  united,  retired  to  an 
advantageous  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrliacln- 
um,  knoAvn  by  the  name  oi  Asparngimu,  and  there  en- 
canqied.  Caesar  having  thus  at  length  got  all  liis  troops 
togetlier,  resolved  to  finish  the  Avar  by  one  general  .ac¬ 
tion,  and  detennine  the  late  of  the  Avorld,  eitlier  by  his 
OAvn  death  or  by  that  of  his  rival.  'Po  this  end  he  of¬ 
fered 
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fered  Po'.npey  and  kept  his  army  a  great  while 

drawn  up  in  sight  of'  the  enem}’.  Cut  I’ompey  declin¬ 
ing  an  engai'emcnt,  he  decamped,  and  turned  towards 
Dyrrliachium,  as  it'  he  designed  to  surf)iise  it,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  draw  Pompey  into  the  plain.  Put 
Ponipey,  looking  upon  the  taking  of  Dyrrhachium  as  a 
chimerical  project, followed  Caesar  atsuine  distance,  and 
letting  him  draw  near  to  the  city,  encamped  on  a  hill 
called  Petra,  which  commanded  the  sea,  whence  he 
could  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  Cireece  and  Asia 
while  Caesar  was  forced  to  bring  corn  by  land  from 
Epirus,  at  a  vast  expence,  and  through  many  dangers. 
This  inconvenience  put  Caesar  upon  a  new  design, 
which  was  to  surround  an  army  far  more  numerous  than 
hi*  own,  and,  by  shutting  them  up  within  a  narrow 
tract  of  ground,  distress  them  as  much  for  want  of  fo¬ 
rage  as  his  troops  were  distressed  for  want  of  corn.  Pur¬ 
suant  to  this  design,  he  drew  a  line  of  circuinvallation 
from  the  sea  quite  round  Poropey’s  camp,  and  kept  him 
so  closely  blocked  up,  that  though  his  men  were  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea,  yet  the  horses 
of  his  army  began  soon  to  die  in  great  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Caesar's  men,  though  in  the  utmost 
distress  for  want  (  f  corn,  yet  hore  all  with  incredible 
cheerfulness  :  protesting  that  they  would  rather  live 
upon  the  bark  of  trees  than  suffer  Pompey  to  escape, 
now  they  liad  him  in  their  power.  Caesar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extremity  such  of  the  army  as  liaxl  been  in  Sar¬ 
dinia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
herb  called  clcera,  which  they  steeped  in  milk ;  and  that 
•when  the  enemy  insulted  them  on  account  of  the  star¬ 
ving  condition  which  they  ■were  in,  tliey  threw  several 
of  these  loaves  among  them,  to  put  tlicni  out  of  all 
hopes  of  subduing  them  by  f  .mine.  “  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  such  roots  (said  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  escape.”  At  length  Pompey,  alarmed  at  the 
distempers  which  began  to  prevail  in  his  army,  made  se¬ 
veral  attempts  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  inclo¬ 
sed  him,  but  was  always  repulsed  with  loss.  At  length, 
beine  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  want  of  fo¬ 
rage,  he  resolved  at  all  events  to  force  the  enemy’s  lines 
and  escape.  With  the  assistance,  therefore,  and  by  the 
advice  of  two  deserters,  he  embarked  his  arcliers,  sliiig- 
ers,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  himself  by 
land  at  tlie  head  of  60  cohort'*,  went  to  attack  t  lat  part 
of  Cae.sar’.-*  lines  which  was  next  to  the  sea_  and  not  yet 
quite  finished.  He  set  out  from  his  camp  in  the  dead 
■  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  tlie  post  he  designed  to 
force  bv  break  of  day,  he  began  the  attack  by  »ea  and 
land  at  the  same  time.  Tlie  ninth  legion,  wliich  de¬ 
fended  that  p  rt  of  the  lines,  made  t'or  some  time  a  vi¬ 
gorous  resistance;  but  being  attacked  iu  the  rear  by 
Pompey’s  men,  who  came  by  sea,  and  lauded  between 
Caesar's  two  line',  they  fied  vithsiich  precipitation,  that 
the  succours  Marcellimissent  them  from  a  neighbouring 
post  could  not  stop  them.  Tlie  ensign  vlio  carried  the 
eagle  at  the  head  of  the  routed  legion  was  mortally 
wounded  ;  but  nevertheless,  before  he  died,  had  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  tuough  to  consign  the  eagle  t  >  the  caval- 
rv  ot  the  jiiriy.  desiring  them  to  deliver  it  to  Ca“.sar. 
I’ompey ’s  meii  pursued  the  fugitives  and  made  such  a 
slaughter  ot  them,  that  all  the  centurions  ot  the  first  co- 
hoi-rweie  cut  off  except  one.  An  1  now  Pompey’s  army 
broke  in  like  a  tot  rent  upon  the  posts  (.ivs  iriiad  forti¬ 
fied,  and  Bcrc  advancing  to  att.ica  Marcelliiuis,  who 
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guarded  a  neighbouring  fort  ;  but  Mate  .\i1ton3'  coining 
very  seasonably  to  his  relief  witli  12  Cohorts,  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  retire. 

Soon  al  ter  Caesar  himself  an  ived  vvidi  a  strong  reir-  CisarcV- 
for cement,  and  posted  himself  on  the  shore,  in  order  to  feated  ar.J 
prevent  such  attempts  for  the  future.  From  this  post 
he  observed  an  old  camp  which  lie  had  made  within  the 
place  wliere  Pompey  was  inclosed,  but  after  v  a- ds  aban¬ 
doned.  Upon  liis  quitting  i:,  Pompey  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  lefc  a  legion  to  guard  it.  This  post 
Ca*sar  resolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  on  this  unfortunate  day,  by  taking  the  le¬ 
gion  which  Pompey  had  posted  there.  Accordingly, 
lie  advanced  secretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
lines ;  and  arriving  at  the  old  camp  before  Pompey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacked  it  with  great 
vigour,  forced  the  first  intrenchment,  notwithstanding 
the  brave  resistance  of  Titus  Pulcio,  and  penetrated  to 
the  second,  whither  the  legion  had  retired.  Put  here 
his  fortune  changed  on  a  sadden.  His  right  wing,  in 
looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  inarchctl  along 
the  outside  of  a  trench  which  C'a?sar  had  fonutrly  car¬ 
ried  on  from  the  left  angle  of  Ills  camp,  about  400  paces, 
to  a  neiglihouring  river.  'I'liis  trench  they  mistook  for 
the  r.ampart  of  the  camp  ;  and  being  led  away  by  that 
iniat  .ke  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  soon  after  pre¬ 
vented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  I'onipey,  who 
came  u])  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large  btuly  of 
horse.  Then  the  legion  which  Caesar  had  attacked  ta¬ 
king  courage,  made  a  brisk  sally,  drove  his  men  back 
to  the  first  intrenchment  wliich  they  had  seized,  and 
there  put  them  in  great  disorder  while  they  w  ere  at¬ 
tempting  t*i  pass  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  the  mean  time, 
falling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank,  completed 
their  defeat ;  and  then  flying  to  the  enemy’s  riglit  wing, 
which  had  passed  the  trench  mentioned  above,  anti  was 
siiut  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts  of  the  old  camp, 
made  a  most  dreadful  slaughter  of  them.  The  trench 
was  filled  with  dead  ho  lies,  many  falling  into  it  in  Uiat 
disorder,  and  others  passing  over  theniand  pressing  them 
to  death. 

In  tliis  distress,  Ca;.sar  did  all  he  could  to  stop  tlie 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  >tand- 
ard-bearers  themselves  threw  down  the  lloniaii  eagles 
when  Cairar  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  and  left  tlum  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occasion  took  32 
standards  ;  a  disgrace  which  Caisar  had  never  suffered 
before.  He  was  himself  in  no  .small  danger  of  tailing 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he  took  hold 
of  when  Hying,  bidding  him  stand  and  face  about ;  but 
the  man,  apprehensive  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  dicw 
liis  sword,  and  would  have  killed  liiiii,  had  not  one  ot 
his  guards  prevented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  his  arm. 

Cteiai  lost  on  this  occasion  y(iO  ot  his  tool,  4Ul)  o!  liii 
horse,  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurion.'. 

This  loss  and  di'gracc  gre  itly  mortifieil  Ciesar.  but  tle'^ncv,, 
did  not  discourage  him.  Alter  lie  h*d  by  Ids  lenity 
and  eloquent  sjieeclies  recovered  the  sp  rit  ot  hi.’'  tro<jp>, 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  I'rder  to  Aim.IIoiii.i, 
where  he  paid  the  army,  and  lett  Ids  sick  ami  wouniKd. 

From  tlieiice  he  ni.irdicd  into  MaeiJon,  w  here -Scipio 
MetelUis,  Pomjiey’'-  fither  in  law,  was  encam|>e.l.  Hr 
hoped  either  to  draw  liir  rival  into  j*ime  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipm  it  imt  a*"'.'trd.  He  met  wi  li  cr.-it 
ilitfieulties  on  his  inarch,  the  countries  Uirough  win  h 
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he  passed  refusing  to  supply  his  army  witli  provisions  ; 
to  such  a  degree  was  his  reputation  sunk  since  his  last 
defeat !  On  his  entering  Thessaly  he  was  met  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  sent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus,  flaving  now  got  .nil 
his  force  together,  he  marched  directly  to  Gomphi, 
the  first  town  of  Thessaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  interest,  but  now  declared  against  him.  Whereup¬ 
on  he  atbicked  it  with  sa  much  vigour,  that  though 
the  garrison  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  height,  he  made  himself  master  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  he  marched  to  Metropolis,  ano¬ 
ther  considerable  town  of  Thessaly,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  surrendered  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  Larissa,  of  which  Scipio  had  made  himself 
master. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  im- 
poi-tuned  by  the  senators  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  .and  finlowed  Caesar,  firndy 
resolved  not  to  give  him  battle,  but  rather  to  distress 
him  by  keeping  close  at  his  heels,  straitening  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  cutting  off  his  convoys.  A  s  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  alwavs 
declined  it,  his  friends  and  subalterns  began  to  put  ill 
constructions  OJi  his  dilatoriness  to  his  face. 

These,  together  with  tlie  complaints  of  his  soldiers, 
made  him  .at  length  resolve  to  venture  a  general  action. 
With  this  design  lie  marched  into  a  large  jilain  near  the 
cities  of  Ph.arsali.a  and  Thebes  ;  whi(  h  latter  was  also 
called  Philippa,  from  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  the 
father  of  Perse.s,  who,  having  reduced  tlie  Thebans, 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.  This 
plain  w.as  watered  by  tlie  Enipeus,  and  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  high  mountains  ;  and  Pompey,  who  was 
.still  averse  from  venturing  .an  eng.agement,  pitclied  liis 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  a  jilace 
altogether  inaccessible.  There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio 
his  father-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions  which  he 
h.ad  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilici.a.  But 
notwithstanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  irre¬ 
solute,  .and  unwilling  to  put  all  to  the  issue  of  a  single 
action  ■,  being  still  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
maxim,  that  it  was  better  to  destroy  the  enemy  by  fa¬ 
tigues  and  \v.ant,  than  to  engage  an  arni}'  (tf  bra\  e  vete- 
r.ans,  who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  despair.  As  he 
y)iit  off  from  day  to  da}',  under  various  pretences,  des¬ 
cending  into  the  plain  where  Csesar  w.as  encamped,  his 
officers  forced  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  to 
a  in.an  were  for  venturing  a  general  action  the  very 
next  d.ay.  Thus  was  Pompey  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
own  judgment  to  the  blind  ardour  of  the  multitude; 
and  the  necessary  measures  were  taken  for  a  general 
eng.agement. 

The  event  of  this  b.attle  was  in  the  highest  degree 
fortunate  for  Cresar  *  ;  who  resolved  to  pursue  liis  ad- 
vaTitage,  and  follow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he 
should  retire.  Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am- 
y)hipoli9,  he  sent  off  Ids  troops  before  him,  and  then  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  little  frigate  in  order  to  cross  the 
Hellesi)ont ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  he  fell  in 
with  one  of  Pompey ’s  commanders,  at  the  he.id  often 
ships  of  war.  Caesar,  no  way  terrified  at  the  superiority 
ot  his:  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to 
submit,  'i  he  other  inst  mtly  obeyed,  awed  bv  the  ter- 
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rnr  of  Cajsar’s  name,  and  sui-rendered  himself  and  his 
fleet  at  discretion.  Y"^ 

From  thence  he  continued  his  voy.agc  to  Ephesus, 
then  to  P,hodes  ;  and  being  informed  that  Pompey  had 
been  there  before  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he 
w'as  fled  to  Egypt ;  wherefore,  losing  no  time,  he  set 
sail  for  that  kingdom,  and  .arrived  at  Alexandria  with 
about  4000  men  ;  a  veiy  inconsMer.able  force  to  keep 
such  a  powerful  kingdom  under  subjection.  But  he 
was  now'  grown  so  secure  in  Jiis  gemd  fortu}ie,  that  he 
expected  to  find  obedience  every wlierc.  Upon  his  land¬ 
ing,  the  first  accounts  he  received  ^vere  uf  Pompey’s 
miserable  end,  who  had  been  assassinated  bv  orders  of 
the  treacherous  king  as  soon  as  ho  went  on  shore;  and  2lo 
soon  after  one  of  the  murderers  came  with  his  head  and 
ring  as  a  most  gr.ateful  present  to  the  conqueror.  But 
Caesar  turned  aw'ay  from  it  with  horror,  and  shortly  af¬ 
ter  ordered  a  magnificent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me¬ 
mory  on  the  sjjot  where  he  was  murdered  ;  and  a  tem¬ 
ple  near  the  place,  to  Nemesis,  who  was  the  goddess 
that  punished  those  that  w'ere  cruel  to  men  in  adver¬ 
sity. 

It  should  seem  that  the  Egyptians  ])y  tins  time  had 
some  hopes  of  breaking  off  all  alliance  with  the  Ho¬ 
mans  ;  which  they  consiilered,  as  in  fact  it  was,  but  a 
specious  subjection.  They  first  began  to  t.ake  offence 
at  Caes,ar's  carrying  the  ensigns  of  Homr.n  power  before 
him  .as  he  entered  the  city.  Photinus,  the  eunuch,  .also 
treated  him  with  disrespect,  and  even  attemj)ted  his  life.  211 
Ca?.sar,  how'ever,  concealed  his  re.scntment  till  lie  had  The  Kiqi'- 
a  force  sufficient  to  punish  his  treachery  ;  and  sending  bans  quar- 
privately  for  the  legions  which  had  been  formerly  en- 
rolled  for  Pompey’s  service,  as  being  the  ne.'irest  to 
I^."TPb  the  mean  time  pretended  to  rejiose  an  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  king’s  minister.  However,  he 
soon  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himself  in  no 
danger  from  his  attempts  :  and  declared,  th.at,  as  being 
a  Roman  consul,  it  was  his  duty  to  settle  the  succession 
to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

There  w  ere  at  that  time  two  pretenders  to  the  crown 
of  Egypt:  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king;  and  the 
celebrated  Cleopatra  his  sister  ;  who,  by  the  custom  of 
the  country,  was  also  his  wife,  .'ind  by  their  father’s 
will,  sharetl  jointly  in  the  succession.  However,  not  be¬ 
ing  contented  with  a  bare  participation  of  ]iower,  she 
aimed  at  governing  alone  ;  but  being  opposed  in  her 
views  by  the  Homan  senate,  w  ho  confirmed  herbrother’s 
title  to  the  crown,  she  w'as  banished  into  Syria  with  Ar- 
sinoe  her  younger  sister. 

Caesar,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  sent  both  for  her  and  her  brother  to  ' 
plead  their  cause  before  him.  Photinus,  the  young 
king's  gu.ardian,  who  had  long  borne  tlie  mo.st  invete- 
r.ate  hatred  as  well  to  Ca'sar  as  to  Cleopatra,  disdained 
this  propos  1,  and  bucked  his  refusal  by  sending  anarmy  212 
of  20,000  men  to  besiege  him  in  Alexandria.  Cmsar  andfiri'iepc 
bravely  repulsed  the  enemy  for  some  time  ;  but  finding 
the  city  of  too  gfeat  extent  to  be  defended  by  so  small 
an  army  as  he  then  h.id  with  him,  he  retired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo¬ 
sed  to  make  a  stand.  Achillas,  who  commanded  tlie 
I'-^t.vptians,  attacked  him  there  with  great  vigour,  and 
still  aimed  at  making  himself  m.aster  of  the  fleet  th.at  lay 
before  the  palace.  Cxsar,  however,  too  well  knew  the 
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Jtonie.  importance  of  those  ships  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  and 

therefore  burnt  them  all  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  lie  next  possessed  himself  of  the  isle  of  Pharos, 
which  was  the  key  to  the  Alexandrian  port,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  i-eceive  the  supplies  sent  him  from  all 
sides ;  and  in  this  situation  he  uetermined  to  withstand 
the  united  force  of  all  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cleopatra  having  heard  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  turn  in  her  favour,  resolved  to  depend  rather  on 
Cajsar’s  favour  for  gaining  the  government  than  her 
own  forces.  She  had,  in  fact,  assembled  an  army  in 
Syria  to  support  her  claims;  but  now  judged  it  the 
M'isest  way  to  rely  entirely  on  the  decision  of  her  self- 
elected  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  slie  justly  conceived, 
Avere  so  likely  to  influence  Cmsar,  as  the  charms  of  Jier 
person .  The  difficulty  was  hoAv  to  get  at  Ca?sar,  as  her 
enemies  Avere  in  possession  of  all  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  palace.  For  this  purpose,  she  Avent  on  board  a  small 
vessel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  palace ;  where, 
being  Avrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  she  was  carried  by  one 
Aspolodorus  into  the  very  chamber  of  Caesar.  Her  ad¬ 
dress  at  first  pleased  him  ;  but  her  caresses,  Avhich  Avei'e 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  innocence,  entirely  brought 
him  over  to  second  her  claims. 

While  Cleopatra  Avas  thus  employed  in  forAvarding 
her  own  vieAVs,  her  sister  Arsinoe  Avas  alsostrenuouslyen- 
gaged  in  the  camp  in  pursuing  a  separate  interest.  She 
had  found  means,  by  the  assistance  of  one  Ganymede 
her  confidant,  to  make  a  large  division  in  the  Egyptian 
army  in  her  favour ;  and  soon  after  caused  Achillas  to 
be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  take  the  command  in 
his  stead,  and  to  carry  on  the  siege  Avith  greater  vigour 
than  before.  Ganymede’s  principal  effort  Avas  by  let. 
ting  in  the  sea  upon  those  canals  which  supplied  the  pa^ 
lace  with  fresh  water;  but  this  inconvenience  Caesar  re¬ 
medied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  avcIIs.  His  next 
endeavour  Avas  to  ))revent  the  jnnetion  of  Caesar’s  Si  lth 
legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain.  He  soon 
after  made  himself  master  of  a  bridge  Avhich  joined  the 
isle  of  Miaros  to  the  continent,  from  Avhich  post  Caesar 
was  resolved  to  dislodge  them.  In  the  heat  of  action, 
some  mariners  came  and  joined  the  combat;mts;  but  be¬ 
ing  seized  with  a  panic,  instantly  fled,  and  spre^al  a  ge¬ 
neral  terror  through  the  army.  All  Caesar’s  endeavours 
to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the  confusion  Avas  past 
remedy,  and  numbers  Avere  droAA'ned  or  juit  to  the 
sword  in  attempting  to  escape ;  on  Avhich,  seeing  the  ir¬ 
remediable  disorder  of  his  troops,  he  retired  to  a  ship 
in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  vi’as  just  opposite. 
However,  he  was  no  sooner  on  board  than  gre  .t  crow  ds 
entereePat  tlie  same  time  Avith  him  ;  upon  Avhich,  ap))re- 
hensive  of  the  sliijVs  sinking,  he  jumped  into  the  sea, 
and  sAvam  5^00  paces  to  the  fleet  that  lay  before  the  pa¬ 
lace. 

'i'hc  .Mexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the 
palace  ineff  ectual,  endeavoured  at  least  to  get  their  king 
out  of  Ca^sar'.s  power,  as  he  had  seized  upon  his  j)erson 
in  the  beginnijig  of  their  disptites.  I'or  this  ])urpose 
they  made  use  of  their  customary  arts  of  dissimulation, 
ju'ofesfting  the  utmost  desire  of  peace,  and  only  Avanting 
tile  presence  of  their  laAvful  prince  to  give  a  .siuu  tion  to 
the  treaty.  Ccesar,  Avho  Avas  sensible  of  tlieir  perfidy, 
nevertheiess concealed  his  susj)icions,and  gave  theintln.’ir 
king,  a.s  he  Avas  under  no  apjirehensions  from  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  a  boy.  Ptolemy,  hoAvcver,  the  insUiiit  he  Avas 
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set  at  liberty,  instead  of  promoting  peace,  made  every 
eff’uit  to  give  vigour  to  hostilities. 

In  this  manner  Ca;sar  was  hemmed  in  for  some  time : 
but  he  Avas  at  last  relieved  from  this  mortifying  situa- 
tion  by  Mitliridates  Pergamenus,  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful  partizans ;  who,  collecting  a  numerous  army  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  marched  into  Egypt,  took  the  cit}'  of  Pelusium,  re- 
jniLsed  the  Egyptian  army  with  loss,  and  at  last,  joining 
Avith  Cajsar,  attacked  tlieir  camp,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Egyptians.  Ptolemy  himself,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape  on  board  a  vessel  that  Avas  sailing  doAvn 
tile  river,  was  droAvned  by  the  ship’s  sinking  ;  ;uul  Ca?- 
sar  thus  became  ma.ster  of  all  Egypt  Avithout  any  further 
opposition.  He  therefore  appointed,  that  Cleopatra, 

Avith  her  younger  brother,  Avho  Avas  then  but  an  infant, 
should  jointly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  of  their 
father’s  Avill ;  and  drove  out  Arsinoe  Avith  Ganymede 
into  banishment. 

CiEsar  noAv  for  a  AA-hile  seemed  to  relax  from  the  usual 
activity  of  his  conduct,  captiA'ated  with  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  Instead  of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and  quell 
the  remains  of  Pompe\'’s  party,  he  abandoned  himself 
to  his  pleasures,  passing  Avhole  nights  in  feasts  Avith  the 
young  queen.  He  even  resolved  to  .attend  her  up  the 
Nile  into  Ethiopia  ;  but  the  brave  Aeterans,  Avho  had 
long  followed  his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  refused  to  be  partners  in  so  infamous  an  expe- 
dition.  Thus,  at  length,  roused  from  his  lethargy,  he 
leit  Cleopatra,  by  Avhom  he  had  a  son  Avho  Avas  after- 
Avards  named  Caesar io,  in  order  to  oppose  Pharnaces  the 
king  of  Pontus,  aa  ho  had  noAv  made  some  inroads  upon 
the  dominions  of  Rome.  Here  he  Avas  atteiuled  Avith  the 
greatest  success,  as  we  liaA-e  related  under  the  .article 
Pontus;  and  having  settled  affairs  in  this  part  of  tlie 
empire,  as  Avell  as  time  Avould  pennit,  he  embarked  for  in 

Itidy,  Avhere  he  arrived  sooner  tlian  his  enemies  coulil  jtjy.  wiJ 
expect,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  absolutely  re-  soon  after 
quired  his  presence.  He  had  been,  during  h  s  absence, 
created  consul  for  five  years,  dictator  for  one  year,  and 
tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  But  Antony,  aa  Iio  in  the  Africa, 
mean  time  goA'erned  in  Rome  for  him,  had  filled  the  ci¬ 
ty  widi  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many  commotions  en¬ 
sued,  Avhich  nothing  but  the  arrival  of  Ca’sar  cou.d  ajA- 
pease.  However,  by  Ins  moderation  and  humanity,  he 
soon  restored  tranquillity  to  the  city,  scarce  muKiiig  any 
distinction  betAveen  those  of  his  oAA-n  ami  the  ojqKisite 
jiarty.  Tims  having,  by  gentle  means,  rc.stored  Ins  au¬ 
thority  .at  home,  he  prepared  to  march  into  .Vtrica. 

Avhere  Poinpey’s  party  h.id  found  time  to  rally  uiuh  r 
Scipio  and  Cato,  assis'tcd  by  Juba  king  of  Mauritania. 

But  the  A'igour  of  his  proceedings  had  like  to  liaA  e  been 
ret.arded  by  a  mutmy  in  his  own  army.  Those  Aetoran 
legions,  who  liad  hitherto  conqueretl  all  that  came  be¬ 
fore  them,  began  to  iminnur  for  not  having  rccciArtI 
tlie  reAvards  wliicli  they  had  expe(.*-.‘d  for  their  p.ist  >er- 
A-iccs,  and  iioaa'  insisteil  ujion  tlieir  discliarge.  Hoacait, 
f'a’s.ir  found  means  tti  quell  the  iiiuliny  :  i^ml  tlum,  ae- 
cordiiig  to  h's  usual  diligence,  lamleil  a\  ilh  a  small  jvurlA 
ill  .Africa,  the  re.st  of  the  .army  following  s<«iii  after. 

After  iii.aiiy  moveiiieiits  and  kirmislie.,  he  n  -olvtai  at 
hast  to  come  to  a  deci.sive  battle.  For  llu,  pui  j>o.w  hr 
invested  the  eitvof'Hiapsus,  supi>osing  ih.il  .N.q)io  w  .idd 
atteinjit  its  relief.  AAliitli  luriital  out  neA-ordiii^  to  In.- 
expectations.  Scipio.  joining  aa  ith  the  young  k.ng  ol 
MauriUid.i,  a.b a' iced  with  his  a.,  .y,  mid  eiicainpuig 
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near  Ccesar,  they  soon  came  to  a  general  battle.  Cae- 
sar’s  success  was  as  usual ;  the  enemy  received  a  com- 
215  plete  and  final  overthrow,  with  little  loss  on  his  side. 
Defeats  t  e  Petj-eius  his  general,  killed  each  other  in  de- 
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spair ;  Scipio,  attemphng  to  escape  by  sea  into  Spain, 
fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and  was  slain  ;  so  that  of  all 
the  generals  of  that  undone  party,  Cato  was  now  alone 
remaining. 

This  extraordinary  man,  liaving  retired  into  .Africa 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  liad  led  the  wretched 
remains  of  that  defeat  through  burning  deserts  and 
tracts  infested  with  serpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  had  been  left 
to  defend.  Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the  show 
of  Roman  government,  he  had  formed  the  principal 
citizens  into  a  senate,  and  conceived  a  resolution  of 
holding  out  the  town.  He  accordingly  assembled  his 
senators  upon  this  occiision,  and  e.xhorted  them  to  stand 
a  siege  ;  but  finding  his  admonitions  ineffectual,  he 
•  See  Cato.  Stabbed  himself  with  his  sword  *.  Upon  his  death,  the 
war  in  .Africa  being  completed,  Caesar  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his  for¬ 
mer  triumphs  only  to  increase  the  splendour  of  this,  the 
citizens  were  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  and  the  number  of  thecountries  he  hadsubdued. 
It  lasted  four  days  :  the  first  was  for  G  ad,  the  second 
for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  victories  in  Asia,  and  the 
fourth  tor  that  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To  every  one  of 
Iiis  soldiers  he  gave  a  sum  ecjuivalent  to  about  1501.  of 
our  money,  double  that  sum  to  the  centurions,  and  four 
times  as  m  uc.i  to  the  superior  officer^.  I'he  citizens 
also  shar  d  hi  bounty  ;  to  every  one  of  whom  lie  distri¬ 
buted  10  bushels  of  corn,  10  pouiuls  of  oil,  and  a  sum 
of  money  equal  to  about  two  pounds  stei  ling  of  ours. 
He,  after  this,  enlertaiued  the  people  at  about  20,000 
tables,  treated  iliem  with  thecomhat  of  gladiators,  and 
filled  Rome  with  a  concourse  of  spectatc'/s  from  every 
217  part  of  Italy. 

Honouts  ^  lie  ])ec)ple  now  seemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new 
heaped  up-  modes  of  lioinagc  and  unusual  methods  of  adulation  for 
great  enslaver.  He  was  created,  by  a  now  nth-, 
Ma^ister  Monun,  or  Master  of  the  Morals  of  the  Peo- 
])le  ;  he  received  the  title  of  I.Diperor,  Fnlher  of  his 
<(mnlrij  ;  hisi)crson  was  declared  sacreil  ;  and,  in  sliort, 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  fur  life  a'l  the  great  dig¬ 
nities  of  the  state  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  no 
sovereign  could  make  better  use  of  his  power.  He 
immediately  l,egai)  his  empire  by  repressing  vice  and 
encouraging  virtue,  tie  comnnmic ited  the  power  of 
j'.idioatuie  to  the  senators  and  the  knights  alone,  .and  !)v 
many  .'uniptiiary  laws  restrained  tlu*  sc  indalons  lii.x- 
uries  t.'f  tlu.  rich.  He  proposed  rcMard.s  to  all  such  as 
had  many  thildren  ;  ai  d  took  the  most  prudent  me¬ 
thods  of  lepeopling  the  citv,  that  had  been  exliaustediu 
the  late  commotior  ;.'';  aitd  besides  his  other  works,  he 
greatly  reformed  tlie  kalcixiar. 

Having  thus  restored  jxosperity  once  more  to  Rome, 
he  again  found  liiinself  under  a  necessity  of  going  into 
.Sjrain,  to  oppose  .•in  army  which  had  been  raided  tliere 
under  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and  Labienns  Ins  former 
general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with  his  usual 
ceJe-.  ity,  and  arrived  in  .Spain  before  the  enemy  thought 
hnn  yet  deparled  from  Rome.  Cneius  and  Scxlns,  Pom- 
jrey’s  sons,  jjrofiting  Iry  ilieir  unhapjry  father’.s  example, 
resolved  as  niuchas  possible  to  protract  tiic  war  j  so  tli.  t 
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the  first  operations  of  the  iwoarmies  were  spent  in  sieges 
and  fruitless  attempts  to  surprise  each  other  At  length 
Coesar,  after  taking  many  cities  from  the  enemy,  and 
pursuing  young  Pompey  with  unwearied  perse ver.ance, 
compelled  him  to  come  to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of 
Munda. 

After  a  most  obstinate  engagement,  Ccesar  gained  a 
complete  victory  (  see  Munda  )  ;  and  having  now  sub-  mastCT^of 
clued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  for  the  last  the  whole 
time  to  receive  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  to  enjoy  empire  b; 
an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  h's^'dctori 
Still,  however,  he  pretended  to  a  moderation  in  the  en- 
jojunent  of  his  power  ;  he  left  the  consuls  to  be  named 
by  the  people ;  but  as  he  possessed  all  the  authority  of 
the  office,  it  from  this  time  began  to  sink  into  contempt. 

He  enlarged  the  number  of  senators  also ;  but  as  he  had 
previously  destroyed  their  power,  their  new  honours  were 
but  empty  titles.  He  took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  him,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived 
them  of  the  power  of  resistance.  He  even  set  np  once 
more  the  statues  of  Pompey  ;  which,  however,  as  Ci¬ 
cero  observed,  he  only  did  to  secure  his  own.  The  rest 
of  this  extraordinary  man’s  life  was  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  the  state.  He  adorned  the  city  with  mag- 
nificentbuiltlings;  hei  ebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth, send¬ 
ing  colonies  to  both  cities ;  he  undertook  to  level  seve¬ 
ral  mountains  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pontiuemarshes  near 
Rome,  and  designed  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pe¬ 
loponnesus.  1  hus  he  formed  mighty  projects  and  de¬ 
signs  beyond  thelimitsoflhe  longest  life  ;  but  thegreat-  His  vast 
est  of  all  wa.s  his  intended  expedition  .against  the  Pai  tin-  ‘kdgns. 
ans,  by  whicli  he  designed  to  levengetlie  death  of  Cras- 
sus  ;  tlien  to  pass  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia 
along  the  hanks  of  the  Caspian  sea;  from  thence  to 
open  himself  a  way  through  tlie  immeasurable  forests  of 
Germany  into  Gaul,  and  so  return  to  Rome.  These 
were  the  aims  of  ambition  :  but  the  jealousy  of  a  few 
individuals  put  .an  end  to  them  all. 

J  he  senate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Ca'sar  with 
fresh  honours,  andhe  continued  witli  equal  vanity  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  '1  hey  called  one  of  the  months  of  the  year 
after  his  name  ;  they  stamped  money  with  his  image  ; 
they  ordered  his  statue  to  lie  set  tip  in  all  the  cities  <if 
the  empire  ;  they  institutedpiiblicsacrifices  onhis  birth¬ 
day  ;  and  talkcil,  even  his  life-iime,  ot  enrolling  liim  in 
the  number  of  their  gods.  Antony,  at  one  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  festivals,  f’oo'ishly  ventured  to  offer  him  a  diadem  ; 
but  he  put  it  back  .again,  relusing  it  several  times,  and 
leceiving  at  every  refusal  loud  acclamations  from  the 
pcojdc.  One  day,  v  hen  the  senate  ordered  him  Si  ine 
pariicul.ar  liotiour.'-',  he  neglected  to  rise  from  liis  seat; 
and  from  that  moment  is  said  to  have  been  marked  for 
destnietion.  It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended 
to  make  himself  king  ;  for  though  in  fact  he  already 
was  so,  the  people,  who  had  .an  utter  aversion  t  >  the 
name,  (amid  not  bear  his  as.siiming  the  tnle.  Whether 
he  really  desi;;i,ed  to  assume  that  empty  honour  must 
m  w  for  ever  remain  a  secret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
unsuspecting  openness  of  his  conductniarked.-omelliing 
hke  a  confidence  in  the  innocence  of  his  intentiori.7 
VV'Jien  iiifoi  med  by  those  about  him  of  the  je-doiisTs  of 
m.any  persons  who  envied  his  power,  he  w.a3  heard  to 
say,  1  hat  he  had  rither  die  once  by  treason,  ih  n  lo 
live  continua'ly  in  the  apprehension  of  it :  and  to  c.i 
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virice  the  Avorlcl  how  little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his 
enemies,  he  disbanded  liis  company-  of  Spanish  guards, 
which  facilitated  the  enterprise  against  his  life 

A  deep-laid  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  com¬ 
posed  of  no  less  than  60  senators.  At  the  he.ad  of  this 
conspiracy  was  Brutus,  whose  life  Caesar  had  spared  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  Cassius,  who  had  been 
pardoned  soon  after,  both  praetors  for  the  present  year. 
Brutus  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been  descended 
from  that  Brutus  who  first  gave  liberty  to  Pome  ;  and 
from  a  desire  of  following  his  example,  broke  all  the 
ties  of  private  friendship,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy' 
which  was  to  destr-oy  his  benefactor.  Cassius,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  proud,  and  hated  Casals’s 
person  still  more  than  his  cause.  He  had  olten  sought 
.an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  revenge  by  assassina¬ 
tion,  which  took  rise  rather  from  private  than  public 
motives. 

The  conspirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their 
proceedings,  I'emitted  tlie  execution  of  this  design  to 
the  ides  of  March,  the  day'  on  which  it  was  reported 
that  C.'csar  was  to  be  ofi’ered  the  crown.  The  augurs 
had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and 
the  night  preceding,  he  heard  his  wife  Calphurnia  la¬ 
menting  in  her  sleep,  and  being  awakened,  she  confessed 
to  him  that  she  dreamt  of  his  being  assassinated  in  her 
.arms.  These  omens,  in  some  measure,  began  to  change 
his  intentions  of  going  to  the  senate,  as  he  had  resolved, 
that  day  ;  but  one  of  the  conspirators  coming  in,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  resolution,  telling  him  of 
the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  staying  at  home 
till  his  wife  had  lucky  dream.s,  and  of  the  preparations 
that  w'ere  made  for  his  apfiearance.  As  he  went  along 
to  the  senate,  a  slave,  who  hastened  to  him  with  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  conspiracy,  attempted  to  come  near  him, 
but  could  not  for  the  crowd.  Ai  temidorns,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  Avho  had  discovered  the%vhole  plot,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  him  a  memorial,  containing  the  heads  of  his  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  Caesar  gave  it,  with  other  papers,  to  one 
of  his  secretaries  without  reacling,  as  was  usual  in  tilings 
of  this  nature.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  jilace  in 
the  senate,  the  conspirators  came  near  him,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  saluting  him  j  and  Cimber,  who  was  one  of 
them,  approached  in  a  suppliant  posture,  pretending  to 
sue  for  his  brother’s  pardon,  who  was  banished  by'  his 
order.  All  the  conspirators  seconded  him  with  great 
tenderness ;  and  Cimber,  seeming  to  sue  with  still  gre.at- 
er  submission,  took  hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  hold^ 
ing  him  so  as  to  prevent  his  rising.  'I’liis  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  agreed  on.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  stabbed  him, 
though  slightly,  in  tlie  shoulder.  Caesar  instantly  turn¬ 
ed  round,  and  with  the  style  of  his  tablet  wounded  him 
ill  the  arm.  However,  Ml  the  conspirators  were  now 
alainied  ;  and  inclosing  him  round,  he  received  a  seeoiul 
stab  from  an  unknown  hand  in  the  breast,  while  Cassius 
wounded  him  in  the  face.  He  still  dei’eiided  himself 
with  "reat  vigour,  rushing  among  them,  ami  throwing 
down%uch  .as  opposed  him,  till  lie  saw  Brutus  among 
tlie  conspirators,  who,  coming  np,  striuk  his  dagger  in 
hi.s  thigh,  l-'roui  that  moment  Ca'.sar  tlionght  no  more 
of  detiniding  himself,  but  looking  iijion  tliis  eonsjiirator, 
cried  out,  “And  you  too,  Brutus  !"  Then  coiering  his 
liead,  .and  spreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fall 
V  ith  "rcater  decency,  he  sunk  dov  n  at  the  base  ol  lV>ni- 


pey  s  statue,  af  er  receiving  three-and-twenty  wounds,  fion'e. 
in  tile  56th  year  of  his  age,  ,ar.d  4tli  of  his  reign. 

.As  soon  as  the  conspirators  had  dispatched  Cirsar,  222 
they  began  to  address  themselves  to  the  senate,  in  order  cen¬ 
to  vindicate  the  motives  of  their  enterprise,  .and  to  ex- 
cite  them  to  join  in  procuring  tlieir  country  s  freedom,  jjjj 
but  all  the  senators  who  were  not  accomplices  fled  witli 
such  precipitation,  that  the  lives  of  some  of  them  were 
end.angered  in  the  throng.  The  people  also  being  now 
alarmed,  left  tlicir  usual  occupations,  and  ran  tumultu¬ 
ously  through  the  city  ;  some  actuated  by  tlieir  fears, 
and  still  more  by'  a  desire  of  plunder.  In  this  state  of 
confusion,  the  conspirators  all  retired  to  the  capitol,  and 
guarded  its  accesses  by  a  body'  of  gladiators  wliicli  Bru¬ 
tus  had  ill  pay'.  It  was  in  vain  they' alleged  they  only 
struck  for  freedom,  and  that  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
iisurjied  the  rights  of  mankind :  the  people,  accustomed 
to  luxury  and  ease,  little  regarded  their  professions,  dread¬ 
ing  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  of  subjection. 

The  friends  of  the  late  dictator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  satisfying  their  ambition  imcicr  tlie 
veil  of  promoting  justice.  Of  this  minilier  was  Antony, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  acting  as  a  lieutenant  under 
Ca?.sar.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities  and  ex¬ 
cessive  vices  ;  ambitious  of  power,  but  skilled  in  v.  ar,  to 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth.  He  wius 
consul  for  this  year;  and  resolved,  with  Lepidus,  who 
was  fond  of  commotions  like  himself,  to  seize  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assuming  the  sovereign  power.  I.ejiidii.s,  there¬ 
fore,  took  possession  of  the  forum  w  ith  a  band  ol  soldiers 
at  his  devotion  ;  and  Antony,  being  consul,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  command  them.  'I'heir  first  step  was  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  all  Caesar’s  papers  and  money  ;  and 
the  next  to  convene  the  senate,  in  order  to  determine 
whetlier  Ca-sar  had  been  a  legal  magi.strate  or  «  tyran¬ 
nical  usui'jier,  and  whether  those  who  killed  him  merit¬ 
ed  rewards  or  punishments.  1  here  were  many  ot  lliese  jgj 
who  had  received  their  promotions  from  Ca*sar,  and  had 
acqnii-ed  large  fortunes  in  consequence  of  his  apjxiint-  ^pirators 
ments  :  to  vote  him  an  usurper,  therefore,  would  be  to  pardonnl 
endanger  their  property  ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  innocent. 
might  endanger  the  state.  In  tliis  dilemma  they  seemed 
willing  to  reconcile  e.xtremcs ;  wherefore  they  approvetl 
all  theact-s  ofCa-sar,  ;ind  yet  granted  a  general  pardon 
to  all  tlie  conspirators. 

This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  satis¬ 
faction,  as  it  granted  security  to  a  number  of  men  w  ho 
were  the  avowed  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  w  ho  would 
he  foremost  in  opjiosing  his  schemes  of  restoring  abso¬ 
lute  power.  As  tlierefore  the  senate  had  ratifutl  all 
Ca’sar’s  acts  without  dist  nction,  he  formed  a  scheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  iinpcrious- 
Iv  .as  he  had  done  wlun  living.  Beine,  a.s  was  .siud. 
liosse-sscd  of  Ciesnr’s  books  of  accounts,  he  so  far  gain^l 
upon  his  secreturv  as  to  in.ikc  liiiii  in.serl  whalcier  he 
thought  ]iroper.  Bv  the.«e  iiieaiis,  great  sums  of  money, 
which  Ciesar  never 'would  have  bestow .  d.  were  lu  re  di¬ 
stributed  mnong  the  people  ;  and  every  man  who  was 
averse  to  rejmblie.an  prineit.les  «  as  here  sure  ol  fimiing 
a  gritnitv.  He  then  deinamleil  that  Ca-^ur  »  liiiu  r.-.l 
obsequies' slumld  be  (u  rlonned  ;  whieli  the  M-ii..te  now 
could  not  decently  Ibrbi.l,  as  they  l>ad  nei  er  .leclarH 
hii'i  a  t\T.ant.  .Accordingly,  the  binly  w.:?  brought 
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loTth  into  tlic  forum  with  the  utmost  solemnity ;  and 
Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  passions  of  tire 
people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  private  interest. 
He  first  read  Ctesar’s  u  ill,  in  -which  he  had  left  Octa¬ 
vius,  his  sister’s  gi’andson,  his  heir,  pen-nitting  him  to 
take  the  name  of  Caesar  ;  und  t'nrce  jiarts  of  his  private 
fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  hr  case  of  his  death  The 
Roman  people  were  left  the  gardens  svhich  he  had  on 
the  other  side  the  Tiber ;  and  eveiy  citizen,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  was  to  receive  300  sesterces.  This  last  bequest  not 
a  little  contributed  to  increase  the  people’s  affection  for 
tlieir  late  dictator ;  they  now  began  to  consider  Ccesar 
as  a  father,  who,  not  satisfied  -with  doing  them  the  great¬ 
est  good  while  living,  thought  of  benefiting  them  even 
after  his  death.  As  Antony  continued  reading,  the 
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seemed  either  postponed,  or  totally  forgotten ;  and  his 
cmly  aim  seemed  to  be  to  confirm  himself  in  that  power 
■which  he  hod  thus  artfully  acquired.  But  an  obstacle 
to  bis  ambition  seemed  to  arise  from  a  quai’ter  on  wliicli 
he  least  expected  it  This  was  from  Octavius  or  Oc- 
tavianus  Ciesar,  afterwards  called  /li/giishis,  -who  was 
the  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Caesar,  and  was  at 
Apollonia  when  his  kinsman  was  slain.  He  was  then 
about  1 8  years  old,  and  had  been  .'ent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himself  in  the  study  of  Grecian  literatin  e.  Up¬ 
on  the  news  of  Ciesar’s  death,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  d  ssuasions  of  all  his  friends,  he  resolved  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  former  professions  of 
Antony,  he  expected  to  find  him  a  warm  assistant  to 


,  uv  1  u  *  u  1  lie  expccrea  to  nna  nim  a  warm  assistant  to 

multitude  began  to  be  moved,  and  sighs  and  lamcnta-  his  aims ;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence  o 

tions  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  Antony,  seeing  take  signal  vengeance  on  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the  (■on! 
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the  audience  favour  ble  to  his  designs,  now  began  to  ad- 
(h-ess  the  assembly  in  a  more  pathetic  strain;  he  present¬ 
ed  before  tliem  Caesar’s  bloody  robe,  and,  as  he  unfold¬ 
ed  it,  took  care  they  should  obsen’e  th.e  miniber  of  stabs 
in  it :  he  tlien  disjilaycd  an  image,  which  to  them  ap¬ 
peared  the  body  of  Ciesar,  all  covered  with  wounds, 
'fhe  peojile  could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  they  unanimously  CT’ied  out  for  revenge  ;  all  the 
old  soldiers  who  h.’d  fought  under  him,  bunit,  witli  his 
body,  tiu'ir  coronets,  and  other  marks  of  conquest  with 
Avhich  he  had  Iionoured  them.  A  great  number  of  the 
first  matrons  in  tlie  city  threw  in  tlieir  ornaments  also  ; 
1 11  at  length,  rage  succeeding  to  sorrow,  the  multitude 
ran  with  flaming  brands  from  tlie  pile  to  set  fire  to  the 
conspirators  houses.  In  this  rage  of  resentment,  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  mistook  for  ;  nother  of 
the  same  name  who  was  in  the  consfpiracy  they  tore 
Inm  in  pieces.  The  conspirators  tlumiselves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  repulsed  the  multitude  Avith  no 
great  trouble;  but  perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people, 
they  tliought  it  safest  to  retire  from  the  city.  Diviim 
honours  were  then  gr  nted  liiin;  and  an  altar  was  erect¬ 
ed  on  the  place  where  his  brnly  wa.s  burnt,  wliere  after¬ 
wards  was  erected  a  colunm  inscribed.  To  ilia fulher  of 
his  cf'Unlru. 


spiracy.  Hoaa  ever,  he  was  grc.atly  d  sappointed.  An¬ 
tony,  whose  projects  were  all  to  aggrandize  himself, 
gave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  instead  of 
gTantiiig  liiin  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  Avill,  delayed 
the  paA  ment  it  upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  anibiticn  by  limiting  his  circumstances.  Eni 
-Octavianus,  instead  of  abating  Iiis  claims,  even  sold  his 
oAAm  patrimonial  e.state,  to  pay  such  legacies  as  Caesar 
had  left,  and  jiarticularly  that  to  the  people.  By 
these  means  lie  gained  a  degree  of  jiopularitv,  which 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminish,  and  which  in 
fact  lie  had  many  ether  methods  to  procure.  His 
conversation  AA  as  elegant  and  insinuating,  his  face  conit- 
ly  and  graceful,  and  his  affection  to  the  late  dictator 
s<>  sincere,  that  every  person  was  charmed  either  with 
his  piety  or  liis  address.  But  Avliat  added  .still  more 
to  his  interest  was  the  name  of  Caesar,  which  he  had 
assumed,  and,  in  c  onsequence  of  wliieli,  the  former  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Jiis  uncle  noAv  flocked  in  great  niiinhcrs  to 
him.  All  these  he  managed  AA-ith  such  art,  that  An¬ 
tony  now  liegan  to  conceive  a  violent  jealousy  for  the 
talents  of  liis  young  oiiponent,  and  secretly  laboured 
to  counteract  all  liLs  designs.  In  fat  t,  he  did  not  want 
reason  ;  for  the  army  near  Home,  tliat  had  long  wisJied 


'  j  -  - .iMv* 

In  the  mean  frnc  Antony,  who  had  excited  tliis  him' to  lb!  rtwfrSr 
flame,  resolved  to  make  the  liest  of  the  occ.ision.  Ha-  on  £rratifvln/r  theiV  •’'“•e  sincerely  bent 

viiur  irained  the  neonle  A!  T  ff>''t,fjing  their  dc.siies.  Antony  having  procured 


ving  gained  the  jicople  by  his  zeal  in  Csesar’s  cause, 
he  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  senate,  by  a 
seeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  state.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  recal  Sextus,  Rompey’s  only  re¬ 
maining  son,  r  ho  had  concealed  himself  in  .Spain  since 
the  death  of  liis  father:  and  to  grant  him  the  com- 
laand  of  all  the  fleets  of  the  empire.  Ills  next  .stop 
to  tlieir  confidence,  was  the  quelling  .a  sedit-on  of  the 
peojde,  Avlio  rose  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ca-sar,  and 
lotting  tl’.eir  leader  .Amathns  to  deatli,  Avho  pretended 
to  be  the  son  of  Marius,  lie  after  tliis  pretended  to 
dread  the  resentment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  security  of  his  person.  'I'lie  senate 
granted  his  request;  .and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
remnd  him  a  body  of  dcoo  resolute  men,  attached  to 
his  interest,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
he  continued  every  day  making  rapid  strides  to  abso¬ 
lute  poAver  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  Anas  lodf^ed 
in  his  Iiands  and  those  of  his  Iavo  brothers  alone,  avIio 
shared  among  them  the  consular,  tribunitian,  and  prie- 
tori,'in  power.  His  voavs  to  revenge  Ciesar’s  death 


also  t/ie  government  of  Hither  Gaul  from  tlie  people, 
two  of  Ins  legions  that  he  had  brought  home  from’ 
Ins  former  government  of  Macedonia,  AAcnt  over  to 
Oct.iviamis,  iiotAA-ithstanding  all  his  remonstrances  to 
detain  them.  'This  produced,  as  usual,  intervicAv.s,  (om- 
jilaints,  recriminations,  and  pretended  reconciliations, 
which  only  tended  to  Avidim  tlie  difference ;  so  that,  at 
Icn^h  both  sides  prepared  for  Avar.  Thus  the  state  Avas 
divided  into  three  distinct  factions  ;  that  of  Octavianu.s, 
who  aimed  at  procuring  Ca.sar’s  inheritance,  and  re¬ 
venging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whose  sole  view 
was  to  obtain  absolute  jiOAver  ;  and  that  of  the  conspi- 
patois,  Avho  endeavoured  to  re.store  the  senate  to  ifs 
former  authority. 

Antony  being  raised  by  the  people  to  his  new  go¬ 
vernment  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  tne  senate,  resolved  to  enter  upon  his  iirovinee 
immethately,  and  oppose  Brutus,  who  commanded  .h 
small  body  of  troop,  there,  Avhile  his  army  was  yot  en- 
ta-e.  He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marchinff  tlii- 
ther,  commanded  Bnitus  to  dep.irt;  Brutus,  being 
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nnaMe  to  oppose  him,  retired  with  his  forces  ;  but 
being  pursued  by  Antony,  lie  was  at  last  besieged 
in  the  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  sent  word  to  tlie 
senate. 

In  the  mean  while,  Octavianus,  who  by  this  time 
had  raised  a  body  of  1  fi,000  men,  returned  to  Rome  ; 
and  being  resolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  conspirators,  if  possible  to  diminish  the 
power  of  Antony,  began  by  bringing  over  the  senate 
to  second  his  designs.  In  tliis  lie  succeeded  bj  the 
credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  long  hated  .Antony  because 
he  thought  him  the  enemy  of  the  state.  According¬ 
ly,  by  means  of  his  eloquence,  a  decree  was  passed,  or¬ 
dering  Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina,  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Cis;dpine  Gaul,  and  to  await  the  farther  orders 
of  the  senate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon  An¬ 
tony  treated  the  order  with  contempt ;  and  instead  of 
obeying,  began  to  .show  his  displeasure  at  being  hi¬ 
therto  so  submissive.  Nothing  now  therefore  remained 
for  the  senate  but  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to  the  state, 
and  to  send  Octavianus,  with  the  army  lie  had  raised,  to 
curb  his  insolence.  The  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  for  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
own  private  injuries,  before  he  undertook  those  of  the 
public.  The  two  consul.s,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  joined 
all  their  forces  ;  and  thus  combined  they  mai'clied  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  against  Antony,  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  After  one  or  two  ineffectual  confUct.s, 
both  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement ;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi- 
dus,  who  commanded  a  body  of  forces  in  Further 
Gaul.  This  victory,  however,  which  promised  the  se¬ 
nate  so  much  success,  produced  effects  very  different 
from  their  expectations.  The  two  consuls  were  mor¬ 
tally  wounded;  but  Pan.sa,  previous  to  liis  death,  called 
Octavianus  to  his  bed-side, and  advised  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  senate  only  desired  to  de¬ 
press  botli,  by  opposing  them  to  each  other.  The 
advice  of  the  dying  consul  sunk  deep  on  his  .sjiirits  ;  so 
that  from  that  time  he  only  sought  a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.  Their  giving  the  command  of  a  party  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  soon  after,  served  to  alienate  his  mind  entire¬ 
ly  from  tlie  .senate,  and  made  him  resolve  to  join  Anto¬ 
ny  and  Lepidus.  lie  was  willing,  however,  to  try  the 
.senate  thorough!)’,  before  lie  came  to  an  ojicn  rupture ; 
wherefore  he  sent  to  demand  the  consulship,  which  was 
refused  him.  lie  then  thought  himself  obliged  to  keep 
no  measures  with  that  assembly,  but  privately  sent  to 
sound  the  inclinations  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  concern¬ 
ing  a  junction  of  forces,  and  found  them  as  eager  to  as¬ 
sist  as  the  .senate  was  to  oppose  him.  Antony  was,  in 
fact,  the  general  of  both  ai-mics,  and  I.cjiidus  was  only 
nominally  so,  for  h  s  soldiers  refused  to  obey  him  upon 
the  approach  of  the  fonner.  But  being  assured  of 
the  assistance  of  Octavianus  upon  their  arrival  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  they  soon  cTossed  the  Alps  with  an  aiany  of  1 7  le¬ 
gions,  breathing  revenge  against  all  w  ho  had  opposed 
their  designs. 

The  senate  now  began,  too  late,  to  jierccive  their 
error  in  di.sobliging  Octavianus;  and  therefore  gave  him 
the  considship  which  they  had  so  lately  refused,  .nd,  to 
prevent  hi.s  joining  witli  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
new  lioiiours,  giving  him  a  power  superior  to  all  law. 
The  first  use  Oct  viatius  made  of  his  new  autliority  wa.s 
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to  procure  a  law  for  the  conclenination  of  Prutu.s  anti 
Cassius  ;  alter  which,  he  joined  his  foices  with  those  of 
Antony  and  Lepidu.s.  99,, 

The  meeting  of  these  three  usurpers  of  tlieir  conn-  Tliey  arc 
try’s  fVcetlom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  island  of 
the  rivt  r  raiiarus.  Tlicir  mutual  .suspicion.s  were  the 
cau.se  of  their  meeting  in  tliis  place.  Lepidus  fir.st  en-  lith  u’J.’f! 
tered,  and,  finding  all  tilings  safe,  made  the  signal  for  *Iu». 
the  other  two  to  approa.  h.  Octavianus  began  the  con¬ 
ference,  liy  thanliing  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Decimus  Brutus  to  death  ;  w  ho,  being  abandoned  by 
his  aniiy,  was  taken  as  he  was  designing  to  escape  in¬ 
to  Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony’s  commanf*. 

Their  conference  lasted  for  three  days  ;  and  tlie  result  *29 
of  it  was,  that  llie  supreme  authoriiy  sliould  be  lodf’ed 
in  their  hands,  under  the  title  of  the //-n/w*j7>rt/e, "for 
the  space  of  five  years;  that  Antony  sliould  have 
Gaul;  Lepidus,  Spain;  and  Octavianus,  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  i.slands.  As  for  Italy,  and  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces,  they  were  to  remain  in  common,  until 
their  general  enemy  was  entirely  sululiu  d.  But  tl.e  last 
article  of  tlieir  union  was  a  dreadful  one.  It  wa.s 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  should  be  destroyed  ;  of  53^ 
which  each  jircsentcd  a  list.  In  these  w  ere  comprised  Cmchie* 
not  only  the  enemies,  but  the  friends  of  the  triumvi-  of  tlie  tri¬ 
rate,  since  the  p.-rtisans  of  the  cue  were  often  found 
among  the  opposers  of  the  others.  Thus  I.ejiidus  gave 
up  his  brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  col¬ 
league  ;  Antony  permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle 
I.ucius  ;  and  Octavianus  delivered  up  the  great  Ciictr'i. 

The  most  sacred  rights  of  nature  w  ere  violated  ;  St  •) 
senators,  and  above  '2CC,0  knights,  were  included  in 
this  terrible  proscription  ;  their  fortunes  were  confis¬ 
cated,  and  their  murderers  enriched  with  the  .spoil. 

Rome  soon  fedt  the  effects  of  this  infernal  union,  and 
the  horrid  cruelties  of  Marius  and  Sylla  were  renewed. 

As  many  as  could  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs, 
fled  thither  into  .Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  young  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  Sicily,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  Mediterranean  with  his  nunier<>us  navy. 

Their  cruelties  were  net  aimed  at  tlie  men  alone  ;  but 
the  softer  sex  were  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob¬ 
jects  either  of  avarice  or  resentment.  They  m.ade  out 
a  list  of  1  too  women  of  the  lic.st  quality,  and  the 
richest  in  tlie  city,  who  were  ordcrcvl  to  give  in  .an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  jiroportion.  But 
this  .seemed  so  unpopular  a  mca.sure,  .siul  wa.s  so  finiii) 
opposed  by  Hortensia,  who  s[ioko  ngain.'-t  it.  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  1400  women,  they  were  content  to  tax  onlj 
400.  However,  they  made  uj>  flu  deficicnev.  by  c\. 
tending  the  tax  upon  men  ;  nc.u-  100,0»,!),  „s  wcil  ci- 
tr/en.s  ;ls  strangers,  were  compelled  to  flirin.-li  sujjplic 
to  the  suljversion  of  their  country's  iVccdoin.  t  li  -.t, 
botli  the  avarice  and  vengeance  of  the  triiunviri  s,  -  1- 
t>d  fully  satisfied,  and  they  went  into  the  ii;  t;  to  <le- 
clare  that  the  jirosciipliuii  w.t;  it  .mi  end  ;  aiid  ll  ns  li*. 
ving  deluged  tlie  city  with  blood.  1  Ivtav  iiinus  and  -Xu- 
tony,  leaving  Lepidns  to  di-feiid  Rome  in  their  ab¬ 
sence,  inarched  w  ith  tlieir  army  to  ojiposc  t'--  con  v,  :r  w 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  hi';uJ  of  a  funniilable  army  in 
Asia.  r.si 

Brutu.s  and  C'a?-'ins,  the  jiriiuip.d  oftlie  iip..:i  the  T' 
death  of  C<e.s.ar,  b<  ing  c  .  jielh  .1  to  quit  R-  ^  e.  we-.t  ’  ' 

into  (ireece,  where  the\  jki  iiaded  the  Rom  m  j  !’ 

at  Atliens  to  declare  in  ll'c  eausc  of  fre»  doi;i  ;  thrti 
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Hftme.  partingj  the  former  raised  a  powerful  army  in  Mace- 
donia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  the  latter  went 
into  Syria,  where  he  soon  became  master  of  12  legions, 
and  reduced  his  opponent  Dolabella  to  such  straits 
as  to  kill  himself.  Both  armies  soon  after  joining  at 
Smyrna,  the  sight  of  such  a  formidable  foixe  began  to 
revive  the  declining  spirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unite 
the  two  generals  still  more  closely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  some  time  before  a  slight  misunder¬ 
standing.  In  short,  having  quitted  Italy  like  distress¬ 
ed  exiles,  without  having  one  single  soldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  army,  furnished 
with  all  the  necessaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  support  a  contest  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  success  in 
raising  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  justice,  mo¬ 
deration,  and  great  humanity  of  Brutus,  wlio  in 
every  instance  seemed  studious  of  the  happiness  of  his 
country. 

It  W.-1S  in  this  flourishing  state  of  their  affairs  that 
the  cou'-pir.atorshad  formed  a  resolution ofgoing  against 
Cleopatra,  who  on  her  side,  had  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions  to  assist  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpose  by  an  int'ormation  that  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  march,  with 
40  legions  to  oppose  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  h  ive  their  army  pass  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  there  meet  the  enemy ;  but  Cassius  so 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  first 
f educed,  who  had  refused  their  usual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  iti  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raised  by  that  means, 
the  Rhodians  having  scarce  any  thing  left  but  their 
•  See  lives  *.  The  Lj  ciatis  suffered  still  more  severely  ;  for 
Jlhvilcs.  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  against  Brntiis  with  such  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  surrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  set  on  fire 
by  their  attempting  to  burn  the  works  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  instead  of  laying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
storm  the  place,  made  every  effort  to  preserve  it,  in- 
treating  his  soldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extinguishing 
the  fire  :  but  the  desperate  frenzy  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  from  thinking  themselves  ob¬ 
liged  to  their  generous  enemy  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  save  them,  they  resolved  to  perish  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  instead  of  extinguishing,  they  did 
all  in  tl'.cir  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  llirowing  in 
wood,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  distress  of  Brutus  upon  seeing  the  townsmen 
thus  resolutely  bent  on  destroying  themselves  :  he  reide 
about  the  fortifications,  stretching  out  his  liands  to  the 
Xanlhiaiis,  and  co;  juring  them  to  have  pity  on  them¬ 
selves  and  their  city  ;  but,  insensible  to  his  expostula- 
tioiis,  tl'.ey  rusbed  into  the  flames  with  despeitite  obsti¬ 
nacy,  anel  the  whole  soon  became  an  heap  of  undislin- 
guishable  ru.in.  At  this  horrid  s];eciacle,  Brutus- offered 
a  reward  to  every  soldier  ho  would  bri.ig  him  a  Lycian 
alive.  The  numlier  of  those  whom  it  was  possible  to 
save  from  their  own  fury  amounted  to  no  more  than 
150. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  met  once  more  at  Sardis,  where, 
alter  the  usual  ceremonies  were  passed  between  them, 
they  resolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 


when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  last  per-  korae. 
fectly  reconciled.  After  w'hich,  night  coming  on,  Cas- 
sins  invited  Brutus  and  his  friends  to  an  entertainment. 

Upon  retiring  home  it  was,  that  Brutus,  as  Plutarch  , 
tells  the  story,  saw  a  spectre  in  his  tent.  It  was  in  Brutus"  sc 
the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  whole  camp  was  per-  a  spectre, 
fectly  quiet,  that  Brutus  was  employed  in  reading  by 
a  lamp  that  was  just  expiring.  On  a  sudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noise  as  if  somebody  entered :  and  looking 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
figure,  with  a  frightful  aspect,  stood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  silent  severity.  At 
last  Biutus  had  courage  to  speak  to  it ;  “  Art  thou  a 
daemon  or  a  mortal  man  }  and  why  comest  th^u  to  me.>’' 

“  Brutus,”  replied  the  phantom,  “  I  am  thy  evil  ge- 
niu.s,  thou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi.’’  “  Well 
then,  answered  Brutus,  without  being  discomposed, 

“  we  shall  meet,  again.”  Upon  which  the  phantom 
vanished  ;  and  Brutus  calling  to  his  servants,  asked  if 
they  had  seen  any  thing  :  to  which,  rep'ying  in  the  ne¬ 
gative,  he  again  resumed  his  studies.  But  as  he  was 
struck  with  so  strange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Cassius,  w  ho,  being  an  Epicurean, 
ascribed  it  to  the  effect  of  imagination  too  much  exer¬ 
cised  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  apiieared  .satis¬ 
fied  with  tins  solution  of  his  late  terrors  ;  and,  as  /An¬ 
tony  and  Octavianus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo¬ 
nia,  they  soon  after  passed  over  into  l'hrace,'^and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  the  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  posted. 

A  battle  soon  ensued  ;  which  the  republicans  were 
defeated,  and  Cassius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi. 

The  first  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  sole  The  re¬ 
general,  uas  to  assemble  the  di.spersed  troops  of  Cas-  publicans 
sins,  and  animate  them  with  fre^h  liopes  of  victory.  As  defeated, 
they  had  lost  all  they  possessed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promised  them  2000  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  losses.  This  once  more  inspired  them 
with  new  ardour ;  they  admired  the  libei-Mlity  of  tlieir 
general,  and  with  loud  shouts  proclaimed  his  former 
intre|)idity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
sufficient  to  face  the  adversary,  wlio  ofl’ered  him  battle 
the  ensuing  day.  His  aim  was  to  starve  his  enemies, 
who  were  in  extreme  want  of  provisions,  their  fleet  ha¬ 
ving  been  lately  defeated.  But  his  single  opinion  was 
overruled  by  the  rest  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  strength,  and  more 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  He  was,  therefore,  at 
last,  after  a  respite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  solicitations  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
opposite  to  each  other  withoui  offering  to  engage.  It 
is  said  that  he  himself  had  lost  much  of  his  natural  ar¬ 
dour  by  having  again  seen  the  spectre  the  night  prece¬ 
ding;  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  gave  the  signal  for  battle  wiihin  three  hours  234 
of  sunset.  Fortune  again  declared  against  him  ;  and  They  are 
the  two  iriumvin  exjiressly  oriierid  by  no  means  to  siu-  defeated  a 
fer  the  general  to  escape,  for  fear  he  should  lenew  tlic  second 
war.  I  lius  the  whole  body  of  the  eiieinv  .‘■eenn  d  eliii  f- 
ly  intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  his  caj  tiire  .'•eemed  in¬ 
evitable.  In  this  deplorable  exigence,  Luc  lius  his 
friend  resolved,  by  his  own  eleath,  to  effect  the  geneial  s 
delivery.  Upon  perceiving  a  body  of  Thiccian  horse 
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closely  pursuing  Brutus,  anil  just  upon  the  point  ol  tak¬ 
ing  him,  he  boldly  tlirew  himself  in  their  w.'V,  telling 
them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  Thracians,  overjoyed 
with  so  great  a  prize,  immediately  dispatched  some  ol 
their  comjianions,  with  the  news  ot  their  success,  to  the 
army.  Upon  which  the  ai'dour  ot  the  pursuit  now 
abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  his  prisoner ; 
some  silently  deploring  the  fate  of  so  virtuous  a  man ; 
othc  s  reproaching  that  mean  desire  ot  life  for  which  he 
consented  to  undergo  captivity.  Antony  now  seeing  the 
Thracians  approach,  began  to  prepare  himselt  for  the 
interview  ;  but  the  faitliful  Lucilius,  advancing  ith  a 
cheerful  air,  owned  the  deceit  that  he  had  put  upon 
him  :  on  which  the  triumvir,  struck  v  ith  so  much  tide- 
Jity,  pardoned  him  upon  the  spot ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  loaded  him  with  benefits,  and  honoured  him 
with  his  friendship. 

In  the  mean  time  Brutus,  w  ith  a  small  number  of 
friends,  passed  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  sat 
down  under  a  rock  which  concealed  Iiim  from  the  ])ur- 
suit  of  the  enemv’.  After  tiiking  breath  for  a  little  time,^ 
he  sent  out  one  Statilius  to  give  him  some  information  ot 
those  that  remained ;  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill¬ 
ed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy’s  horse.  Brutus  judging 
very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  resolved  to  die  likewise, 
and  spoke  to  those  who  stood  round  him  to  lend  him 
their  last  sad  assisUmce.  None  of  them,  however,  would 
render  him  so  melancholy  a  piece  of  service.  At  last 
one  Strato,  averting  his  head,  presented  the  sword’s 
point  to  Brutus ;  who  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  expired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus’s  death  the  triumviri 
began  to  act  as  sovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Homan 
dominions  between  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest.  However,  though  there  were  apparently  three 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  fact,  only 
two  were  actually  possessetl  of  it ;  since  Lepidus  was  at 
first  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
Antony  and  Octavianus,  and  was  possessed  neither  of 
interest  in  the  army  nor  authority  among  the  people. 
Their  first  care  was  to  punish  tho.se  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  ot  Brutus 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Cicsar’s 
statue.  His  ashe.s,  however,  iveie  sent  to  his  wife  Por¬ 
tia,  Cato’s  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  herself  by 
swallowing  burning  coals.  It  is  observed,  th.-.t  of  all 
those  who  had  a  hand  in  the  deatli  ot  (.aesar,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death. 

The  power  of  the  triumvir  being  thus  est  iblished 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony  went 
into  Greece,  and  spent  some  tune  at  Atliens,  conversing 
among  the  philosophers,  and  assisting  at  tlieir  disputes 
in  person.  From  thence  he  passed  over  into  Asia,  where 
all  tlie  monarchs  of  the  east,  who  acknowledged  the  Ho¬ 
man  power,  came  to  ])ay  him  their  obeilience.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  attend¬ 
ed  by  I  crowd  of  sovereips,  exacting  contributions,  di- 
.stributing  favours,  and  giving  away '  '■owns  with  capi  ici- 
ous  insolence.  He  presented  the  kingdom  of  Cappado¬ 
cia  to  Sysenes,  in  prejudice  ot  /vriarathes,  only  because 
he  found  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  ( dnpliyra,  tlie  mother 
of  the  former  He  settled  Herod  in  the  kingdom  of  .lu- 
dea,  vnd  supported  him  .against  every  opposer.  J** 

all  tht  soviTcijn^**  of  thi?  cast  v  ho  t^hared  lus  in* 
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vours,  none  had  so  large  a  part  as  Cleopatra,  tl:c  cele-  Ilrm-.s. 
brated  queen  of  Egypt.  w  , 

1 1  happened  tliat  Serapion,  her  governor  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  h.ad  f'ormei  ly  furnished  some  succours  to  the 
con.spirato;  s ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  she  should 
answer  for  his  conduct  ou  that  occasion.  Accordingly, 
having  received  orders  from  Antony  to  come  and  dear 
herself  of  this  imputation  of  infidelity,  she  readily  com¬ 
plied,  equally  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  her  c.ause  and  237 
the  power  of  her  beauty.  She  had  alre  .dy  exjierienced  Has  an  in. 
the  force  of  her  charms  u])on  Ca;sar  and  Pom])ey’s  dde.^t  wpiiw 
son  ;  and  the  addition  of  a  few  years  since  tliat  time  had  * 
not  impaired  their  lustre.  Antony  was  now  in  Tai  .sus,  a 
city  of  Cilicia,  when  Cleopatra  resolved  to  attend  his 
court  in  person.  She  sailed  down  the  river  Cydnus,  at 
the  mouth  of  v.  h  ch  the  city  stood  witli  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  jiageantry.  Her  galley  was  covered  with  gold  ; 
the  sails  were  of  purple,  large,  and  floating  in  tlie  wind. 

1  he  oars  of  s  lver  kept  time  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
cymbals.  She  herself  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  spangled 
with  .stars  of  gold,  and  witli  such  orn.'iinents  as  poets  and 
painters  h  d  usually  ascribed  to  Venus.  On  each  side 
were  boys  like  cupids,  who  fanned  her  by  turns  ;  while 
the  most  beautiful  nymphs,  dressed  like  Nereids  and 
Graces,  were  placed  at  proper  di.stanccs  around  her. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  were  kept  burning  the 
most  exquisite  perfumes,  while  an  infinite  number  of 
people  gazed  upon  the  sight.  Antony  w.is  captivated 
w  ith  her  beauty  ;  and,  leavinc  all  his  business  to  sati.-- 
fy  Iiis  passion,  shortly  after  followed  her  into  Egypt. 

While  he  thus  remained  idle,  Octavianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  b.ick  the  veteran  troops  and  settle 
them  in  Italy,  was  assiduously  employed  in  providing 
for  their  subsistence.  He  had  promised  tliem  lands  .at 
home,  as  a  recompense  for  their  past  services  ;  but  they 
could  not  receive  new  gr,aiits,  w  itliout  turning  out  the 
former  inh  biiants.  In  consequence  of  this,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  w  omen,  with  children  in  their  arms,  w  hose 
tender  years  .and  innocence  excited  universiil  eonqias- 
sion,  daily  tilled  the  tcmjiles  and  the  streets  with  their 
distresses.  Numbers  of  husbandmen  and  shepherds  came 
to  deprecjtte  the  conqueror's  intention,  or  to  obt.ain  an 
habitation  in  some  other  part  of  tlie  world.  Amongst 
this  number  was  Virgil  the  piX't,  who  in  an  liumble 
manner  begged  permission  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
farm :  V'irgil  obtained  his  request ;  hut  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  of  Mantua  .and  Cremona,  w  ere  turned  out 
without  mercy.  sjs 

Italy  jmd  Home  now  felt  the  most  extreme  mi.-erics  ;  MUt.-r-: 
the  insolent  .sold  ers  phindereil  at  will ;  while  .'•extus  sujt.vnfa 
Hoinpey,  being  master  of  the  sea.  cut  off  all  foreign 
coimiiUTiic.  tion,  and  prevented  the  peoples  reiciving”* 
their  usual  siqiplies  of  com.  I  o  these  mischiefs  wi  rt* 

.added  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war.  !•  nl\  i.a, 
the  wife  of  Antony,  who  bad  1..  eii  left  behind  him  .at 
Home,  had  felt  for  •■mn  time  all  the  r.age  of  jealoii  i. 

.and  resolved  to  try  every  method  of  hrmgiiig  back  her 
husband  from  the  an"  ot  Clrop.  tra.  .''h<‘  t  o  ,  ;(!i-i  i-d 
a  breach  with  Oet.aviaim-  .as  th.  only  i<n  h  Me  m.  .ms  of 
rousing  him  from  his  leth.argy  ,  and  .aeeo’ihn,  y,  with 
the  assistance  of  l.ueiiis  her  broiher-in- law,  who  w 
then  consul,  and  entirely  d  vot.al  to  Ikt  im.  r.  t,  -he 
beg.an  to  sow  the  ed  of  if  en  on.  Hie  pr.  U  M  r  .1- 
th.at  Antony  should  haie  a  hare  m  tlie  di-tribiUu  n  of 
7.-2  \ 
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lands  as  well  as  Octavianus.  This  produced  some  nego- 
ciations  between  them ;  Octavianus  offered  to  make  the 
veterans  themselves  umpires  in  the  dispute.  Lucius  re¬ 
fused  to  acquiesce  ;  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
six  legions,  mostly  composed  of  sucli  as  had  been  dis¬ 
possessed  of  their  lands,  he  resolved  to  compel  Octavia¬ 
nus  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  should  offer.  Thus 
a  new  war  was  excited  between  Octavianus  and  An¬ 
tony  ;  or,  at  least,  the  generals  of  the  latter  assumed 
the  sanction  of  h'S  name.  Octavianus,  however,  proved 
victorious :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar¬ 
mies,  and  constrained  to  retreat  to  Perusia,  a  city  of 
Etruria,  where  lie  was  closely  besieged  by  the  opposite 
party.  He  made  many  desperate  sallies,  and  Eulvia 
did  all  in  her  pou  er  to  relieve  him,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  He  was  at  last,  therefore,  reduced  to  such  extre¬ 
mity  by  famine,  tJiat  he  came  out  in  person  and  deli¬ 
vered  himself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Oc¬ 
tavianus  received  him  very  honourably,  and  generously 
pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers.  Thus  having  con¬ 
cluded  the  war  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  in  triumph 
to  Piome. 

-Antony,  who,  during  this  interval,  was  revelling  in 
all  the  studied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  insidious 
mistress,  having  heard  of  his  brother’s  overthrow',  and 
his  wife’s  being  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  w'as  resolved 
to  oppose  Octavianus  without  delay.  He  accordingly 
sailed  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  fleet  from  Ale.x- 
andria  to  l  yre,  from  thence  to  Cy])rus  and  Rhode.s, 
and  had  an  interview  w’ith  Fulvia  his  wife  at  .Athens. 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occasioning  the  late  disorders, 
testified  the  utmost  contempt  for  her  person,  and,  lea¬ 
ving  her  upon  lier  death-bed  at  Sicyon,  hastened  into 
Italy  to  fight  Octavianus.  They  both  met  at  Brun- 
tlusium  ;  and  it  w  as  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a 
civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more  I  ho 
forces  of  Antony  w'ere  numerous,  but  mostly  newly 
raised ;  however,  he  was  assisted  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  these  oppositions  of  interests  was  daily  coming 
into  pow  er.  Octavianus  was  at  the  head  of  those  ve¬ 
terans  Avho  had  always  been  irresistible,  but  who  seem¬ 
ed  no  way  disposed  to  fight  against  Antony  their  for¬ 
mer  general.  A  negociation  was  therefore  proposed  ; 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  All  offences  and  af¬ 
fronts  were  mutually  forgiven  ;  and  to  cement  the 
union,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Antony  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  A  new  division  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them ;  Octavi¬ 
anus  was  to  have  the  command  of  tlie  west,  Antony 
of  the  east,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pom¬ 
peius,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  islands  he  had 
already  possessed,  together  with  Peloponnesus:  he  was 
also  granted  the  privilege  of  demanding  the  consulship 
in  his  absence,  and  of  discharging  that  office  by  any  of 
his  friends.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  to  leave  the  sea 
open,  and  pay  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of 
Sicily.  Thus  a  general  p>eace  was  concluded,  to  tlie 
great  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  now  expected  a 
cessation  from  all  their  calamities. 

'This  calm  seemed  to  continue  for  .sometime:  An¬ 
tony  led  his  forces  against  the  Parthians,  over  vhom 
his  lieutenant,  Ventidius,  had  gained  great  advantages. 
Octavianus  drew  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  into 
Giuil,  where  there  were  seme  disturbances ;  and  Peni-. 


pey  went  to  secure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in-  Rome, 
terest.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  fresh  motives  were 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli¬ 
ged  by  treaty  to  quit  Peloponnesus,  refused  to  evacuate 
it  till  Pompey  had  satisfied  him  for  such  debts  as  were 
due  to  him  from  the  inhabitants.  Tins  Pompey  would 
by  no  means  comply  with;  but  immediately  fitted  out 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterprises,  by  cut¬ 
ting  oft  such  corn  and  provisions  as  were  consigned  to 
Italy.  Thus  the  grievances  of  the  poor  were  again  re¬ 
newed  ;  and  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  instead 
ot  three  tyrants  they  were  now  oppressed  by  four. 

In  this  exigence,  Octavianus,  who  had  iQiig  medi¬ 
tated  the  best  means  of  diminishing  tlie  number,  resol¬ 
ved  to  begin  by  getting  rid  of  Pompey,  who  kept  the 
state  in  continual  alarms.  He  was  master  of  two  fleets  ; 
one  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  ; 
and  another  which  Meiiodorus,  wlio  revolted  from  Pom¬ 
pey,  brought  to  his  aid.  His  first  attempt  was  to  in¬ 
vade  Sicily ;  hut  being  overpowered  in  his  passage  by 
Pompey,  and  afterwards  shattered  in  a  storm,  he  was 
obliged  to  defer  his  designs  to  the  ensuing  year.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interval  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fleet  of  120 
ships,  given  liim  by  Antony,  with  which  he  resolved 
once  more  to  invade  Sicily  on  three  several  quarters. 

But  fortune  seemed  still  determined  to  oppose  him.  He 
was  a  second  time  disabled  and  shattered  by  a  storm  : 
which  so  raised  the  vanity  of  I’ompey,  that  he  ben-an 
to  style  himself  the  son  of  Keptune.  However,  Octa- 
viiunis  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  an)'  di.sgraces  •  for 
having  shortly  refitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  hisforccs, 
he  gave  the  command  of  both  to  Agrippa,  his  faith¬ 
ful  friend  and  associate  in  war.  Agrijipa  proved  him¬ 
self  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him:  he  began  his 
ojierations  by  a  victory  over  Pompey ;  and,  though  he 
was  shoitly  after  worsted  himselfj  he  soon  after  gave 
his  adversary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus 
undone,  Pompey  resolved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  w  Iiom 
lie  expected  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  protection  to  his  mother.  How- 
e\  er,  he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
men,  to  make  himself  independent,  and  even  surprised 
Antony’s  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  accept  of  bis 
submissions.  Nevei  theless,  he  was  at  hot  abandoned  by  ° 
his  soldiers,  and  delivered  up  to  'I'itus,  Antony’s  lieute-  Pomneius 
nant,  who  shortly  after  caused  him  to  be  sh  in.  defeated 

I  he  death  of  this  general  removed  otie  very  power-  taken 
fill  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Octavianus,  and  he  re- 
solved  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  tlie 
rest  of  his  associates.  An  offence  was  soon  furnished 
by  I.epidus,  that  served  as  a  sufficient  pretext  for  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  share  in  the  triumvirate.  Bcinn-  now 
at  the  head  of  22  legion.s,  with  a  strong  body  of  ca¬ 
valry,  he  idly  supposed  that  his  present  power  was  more 
than  an  etjui valent  to  the  populm-ity  of  Octavianus. 

He  therefore  resolved  upon  adtiing  Sicily,  where  he 
then  was,  to  his  province ;  pretending  a  right,  as  iiaving 
first  invaded  it.  His  colleague  sent  to  expostulate  upom 
these  proceedings  ;  but  Lepidu.<  fiercely  replied,  ‘  that 
he  was  dctei mined  to  have  his  share  in  the  ailrninistra- 
tion,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to  let  one  alone  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  authority.’  Octavianus  was  previously  in¬ 
formed  of  the  disposition  of  Lepidus’s  soldiers  ;  for  lie 
had,  b)'  hia  secret  intrigues  and  largesses,  cntirelv  at- 
:achc'.l  thcai  ts  Iiiiu¥clf.  Wherefortv  witliont  further 
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delay,  he  with  great  boldness  went  alone  to  the  camp 
of  Lepidus,  and  with  no  other  assistance  than  his  pri¬ 
vate  bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
former  victories,  he  resolved  to  depose  his  rival.  'I'he 
soldiers  thronged  round  him  with  the  most  dutiful  ala¬ 
crity,  Avhile  I.epidus  hastenol  to  prevent  their  defection. 
But  Octavianus,  though  he  received  a  wound  from  one 
of  the  centurions,  went  M'ith  great  presence  of  mind  to 
the  place  where  tire  milimry  ensigns  were  ])lanted,  and, 
flourisliing  one  of  tliem  in  the  air,  all  the  legionary  sol¬ 
diers  ran  in  crowds  and  saluted  him  as  their  general. 
Lepidus  being  thus  abandoned  by  his  men,  dive.sted 
himself  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he 
could  no  longer  keep,  and  submissively  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Octavianus.  This  general  spared  his  life, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  ai-my;  but  de¬ 
prived  him  of  all  his  fonner  authority,  and  banished  him 
to  Circa;um. 

Octavianus  was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
with  universal  joy  ;  the  senators  met  him  at  the  gates, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  capitol :  the  people  follow¬ 
ed,  crowned  with  garhmds  of  flowers :  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  returned  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to 
his  palace.  There  remained  now  but  one  obstacle  to 
his  ambition,  which  was  Antony,  whom  he  resolved  to 
remove,  and  for  that  purpose  began  to  render  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  contemptible  as  he  possibly  could  at  Rome. 
In  fact,  Antony’s  conduct  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  state.  He  had  marched  against  the  Rarthians  with 
a  prodigious  army ;  but  w-ns  forced  to  return  with  the 
loss  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and  all  his  bag- 
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cause,  which  she  seemed  willing  to  suppress.  These  ar¬ 
tifices,  together  with  the  ceaseless  flattery  and  importu¬ 
nity  of  her  creatures,  prevailed  so  much  upon  Antony’s 
weakness,  that  he  commanded  Octavia  to  return  liorne 
withoutseeing  her,  and  atUiched  himself  still  more  close¬ 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  bei’ore.  His  ridiculous  passion 
now  began  to  have  no  bound.s.  He  resolved  to  own 
her  for  his  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  ( )ctavia.  He  Divorces 
accordingly  assembled  the  people  of  Ale.xandria  in  the  Octavia, 
I)ublic  theatre,  where  was  raised  an  alcove  of  silver,  un-  mar- 
der  which  were  placed  two  tlirones  of  gold,  one  for  “ 
himself  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  'fhere  he  seated  ^ 
himself,  dressed  like  Bacchus.  wliileCleopatni  sat  beside 
him  clothed  in  the  ornaments  and  attributes  of  Isi.s,  the 
principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  On  that  occasion  he 
declared  her  queen  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had 
already  bestowed  upon  her  ;  while  he  associated  Ca-sa- 
rio,  her  son  by  Cajsar,  as  her  partner  in  the  goveniment. 

To  the  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  himself  he 
gave  the  title  ot'  king  of  kings,  with  very  extensive  do¬ 
minions  ;  and,  to  crown  his  absurdities,  he  sent  a  mi¬ 
nute  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  two  consuls  at 
Rome.  It  was  now'  necessary  to  act  up  to  his  imagi- 
narv  dignity  ;  new  luxuries  and  p.agcantries  w'ere  now 
therefore  studied,  and  new  marks  ot  profusion  found 
out :  not  less  than  L.f)0,000  of  our  money  were  lavished 
upon  one  single  entertainment ;  it  is  said,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  that  Cleopatra  cbssolved  a  pearl  of  p-eat  value  in 
vinegiu-,  and  drank  it  off.  But  we  are  told  of  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  might  well  repress  their  delights,  and 
teach  mankind  to  relish  the  beverage  of  virtue,  how¬ 
ever  simjAe,  above  their  peatest  luxuries.  He  was  sus¬ 
picious  of  being  poisoned  in  every  meal ;  he  feared 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  so  much  loved,  and  w  ould  eat  n»>- 
thing  without  having  it  previously  tasted  by  one  of  Ins 
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In  tlie  mean  time  Octavianus  had  now  a  sufticient  ommnu^ 
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.  gage  This  extremely  diminished  his  reputation  ; 
but  his  making  a  triumplnd  entry  into  .Alexandria  soon 
after,  entirely  disgusted  the  citiaens  of  Rome.  How¬ 
ever,  Antony  seemed  quite  regardless  of  their  resent¬ 
ment :  totally  disregarding  the  business  of  the  state,  he  - ^  „4-rew.lve. 

spent  w'hole’days  and  nights  in  tlie  company  of  Cleo-  pretext  tor  declaring  war  ;  and  mtornied  the  senate  of 
patra,  who  studied  every  art  to  increase  his  passion,  and  his  intentions.  How  ever,  he  delerre.l  the  execution  ol 
vary  his  entertainments.  Not  contented  with  sharing  his  design  for  a  while,  being  then  <iuelhng 

in.  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Esj’pt  could  an  insurrection  ot  the  Illyrians.  The  tollowing  >  e.i 
afford,  Antmiy  was  re.solved  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  was  chiefly  t.ken  up  m  I'^H^'-^tions  agauist  Ant^^^^^^ 
luxury  by  granting  her  uiaiiy  of  those  kingdoms  which  who,  perceiving  liis  design,  i emonstrated  to  tlu  .  enate. 
Llon^^ed  to  the  Roman  empire.  He  gave  her  all  that  he  had  many  causes  ot  coinplaint  against  Ins  col- 
oeion„eu  lo  K  .  .  lejigue,  who  had  seized  upon  Sicily  without  offering  him 

a  sjiare ;  alleging  that  he  had  also  dispossesseil  la  jiiilu-s, 
and  kept  to  riimsclf  the  province  he  had  conimaiulwl ; 
and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  ow  n  sol¬ 
diers,  leaving  nothing  to  recompense  those  in  .Asia.  To 
this  complaint  Octavianus  was  contented  to  make  a  sar¬ 
castic  answer ;  implying,  that  it  was  absurd  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  distribution  of  a  few  trifling  districts  m  Italy, 


Phoenicia,  Cclo-Syria,  and  Cyprus  ;  with  a  great  part 
of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea;  gifts  which  he  had  no 
right  to  bestow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in 
imitation  of  Hercules.  'Phis  comjilication  of  vice  and 
folly  at  length  totidly  exasperated  the  Romans ;  and 
Octavianus,  willing  to  take  atlvantage  of  their  resent¬ 
ment,  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  defects.  At 
length,  when  he  found  the  people  sufSciently  irritated 


against  him,  he  resolved  to  send  Oct 
at  Rome,  to  .Antony,  as  if  w.th 

her  husband  ;  but,  in  fact,  to  funiisli  a  sufliciont  jiretcxt 
of  deckl  ing  war  against  liiin,  as  he  knew-  she  .should  be 
dismissed  with  contempt. 

Antony  was  now  in  the  city  of  I.oucopolis,  revelling 
with  his  insidious  jiaramour,  when  he  lioard  that  Octa¬ 
via  w  as  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  visit  him.  This 
was  very  unwelcome  new.s  to  him  as  well  as  to  C  leoiia- 
trr.;  w  ho,  fearing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured 
to  convince  Antony  of  the  strength  of  her  jiassion.  I  le 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  she  .seemed  as  if 
willing  to  hide  j  and  often  intveuteJ  her  to  tell  liim  tl’.e 


i  iiiiincicmiV  iiTiiaitfu  inain  - -  ■  •  i  *  . 

)ctavi.,  who  was  then  When  Antony  having  c:onc,«ered  Parth.a,  he  m.gl  t  now 
a  view  of  reclaiming  re^’artl  his  soldiers  with  cuies  am  proxmees.  u. 
isli  a  sufliciont  jiretcxt  ca.sm  uyion  Antony  s  mis! ort lines  ni  art  ua  ^  pr  ir¬ 
ked  him,  tliat  he  ordered  Cuniduis,  w  ho  coimnandisl  Iuh 
aniiv,  to  march  without  intermission  into  Europe  , 
whiie  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  SiUiios,  in  order  ** 
jirejrareforcan-ying  on  the  war  w  ith  vigour,  \\1ks. 
arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  cimugh  to  b«-huUl  t.ie 
(Kiel  mixture  of  jirepar.ilioiis  lor  jileasure  and  l<ir  war. 
On  one  side  all  the  kings  and  j.rinc-  from  l.un.jK-  to 
the  Eiixiiie  sea  had  ordei-s  to  send  Imn  thitlu  r  su|.|ihe 
both  of  men,  provisions  and  arms  ;  on  the  other  nde. 
aU  the  coir.cdiipi--,  dancers,  buffoons,  .and  uiuMcaiiH  ol 
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Greece,  \rere  ordered  to  attend  him.  Thus,  frequent¬ 
ly,  when  a  ship  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  sol¬ 
diers  arms,  and  ammunition,  it  was  found  only  filled 
with  players  and  theatrical  machinery.  When  news 
was  expected  of  the  Bp|>roach  of  an  army,  messengers 
only  arrived  with  tidings  of  a  Iresh  quantity  of  venison. 
The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
favour  mure  their  entertainmeuts  than  their  warlike 
"preparations  ;  the  provinces  strove  rather  to  please  him 
by  sacrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
his  defence;  so  that  some  were  heard  to  say,  “  What 
reioicings  would  not  this  man  make  for  a  victory, 
when  he  thus  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war !” 
In  short,  his  best  friends  now  began  to  forsake  his  in¬ 
terests. 

His  delay  at  Fames,  and aTerwards  at  Athens,  where 
he  carried  C  leopatra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fav  urable  to  the  a  ins  of  Octavianus.  This 
general  w  as  at  first  scarcely  in  a  disposition  to  oppose 
him  had  he  gone  into  It^ly  :  but  he  soon  found  time 
to  piithim-elf  in  a  condition  for  car-yirg  on  the  war, 
and  shortly  ifter  declared  it  agaiiwt  him  in  form.  All 
Antony’s  followers  were  invited  over  to  join  him,  with 
great  promises  of  rewards  :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  desperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  show  of  moder  dion  to  his  own  paity. 
At  length  both  found  themselves  in  readiness  to  begin 
the  war,  and  their  armies  were  answerable  to  the  em- 
p  re  they  contended  fur.  'J’he  one  was  followed  by  «11 
the  forces  of  the  cast ;  the  other  drew  all  the  strength 
of  the  west  to  support  his  p  etensions.  Antony’s  force 
composed  a  body  of  100,000  fort  and  12,000  horse; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  ships  of  war.  The  ar¬ 
my  o^  Octavianus  mustrred  but  80,000  foot,  but  equal¬ 
led  his  adversary’s  in  the  number  of  cavalry  ;  his  fleet 
was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony’s  ;  liowever,  his 
Sihips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  belter  sol¬ 
diers. 

The  great  decisive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 
one,  was  fought  near  Actium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  attire 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  ships  before  the  m- uth  of  the  gulf;  and  Octavi¬ 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  opposition.  Neither  general 
a'siimed  any  fixed  stition  to  command  in  ;  but  went 
about  from  ship  to  ship  wherever  Ids  presence  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  lanil  armies,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  gulf,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
spectators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraged  the 
fleets  by  their  shouts  to  engage.  'Tire  battle  began  on 
both  sides  with  great  ardour,  and  alter  a  manner  not 
practised  upon  former  occasions.  Tire  prows  of  their 
ve.ssels  were  armed  with  brazen  points;  and  with  these 
they  drove  furiou-ly  agairirt  eacli  other.  In  this  con¬ 
flict  the  ships  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
thoic  of  Octavianus  avf'ided  the  shock  with  greater  <!ex- 
tcrity.  On  .Antony’s  side,  the  stems  of  the  ships  were 
raised  in  fbim  of  a  t*  w  er ;  fh  tn  whence  they  threw  ar¬ 
rows  from  luacl.ines  for  that  purpose.  Those  of  Oc¬ 
tavianus  made  Use  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire-pots.  1  Iicy  f>ught  in  this  manner  for  some  time 
with  equal  animosity;  nor  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  side,  exceia  a  sma  l  appearance  of  tliforder  in  tJie 
centre  of  y\ntony  s  fleet.  But  all  ot  a  sud  len  Cleopatra 
eletcrm.ned  'he  rorlutie  of  tlie  da\ .  blie  was  seen  flying 
from  the  en^a^emt-nt  attended  by  60  tail ;  struck,  per¬ 


haps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  sex  :  but  what  in-  Tfouie. 
creased  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Antony 
himself  ff'llow’ing  soon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The  ettgagemen'-,  notwith¬ 
standing,  continued  with  great  obstinacy  ti  1  five  in  the 
evening  ;  when  Antony’s  forces,  partly  constrained  by 
the  conduct  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  persu.tde  •  by  the 
promises  of  Octavirnus,  submitted  to  tiie  conqueror. 

The  land  forces  soon  after  mliowed  the  example  of  the 
navy;  and  all  yielded  to  the  conqueror  \vithi/Ut  striking 
a  blow  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

When  Cleopatra  fl.  d,  .Antony  pursued  her  in  a  five- 
oa'ed  galley;  and  coming  aloug-side  of  her  ship  enter¬ 
ed,  without  •seeing  or  being  seen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  stern,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where  he  remain-- 
ed  for  some  time  silent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  he  continueil  three  whole  days  ; 
during  which,  either  through  indignation  or  shame,  he 
neither  saw  nor  sp  -ke  to  Cleopatra.  At  last,  when 
they  were  arriverl  at  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the 
queen’s  female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every 
thing  went  on  as  before.  Still,  however,  he  had  the 
con>olation  to  suppose  his  a'my  continued  faithful  to 
him  :  and  accordingly  dispttth-d  ordets  to  his  lieute¬ 
nant  Cauidius  to  conduct  it  into  Asia.  However,  he 
was  roon  undeceived  when  lie  arrived  in  Africa,  when 
he  was  informed  of  their  submission  to  his  rival.  This 
account  so  transported  him  with  "age,  that  he  was  hard¬ 
ly  prevented  from  killing  himstb  ;  but  at  length,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  friend^  he  returned  to  Alexaniiria,  in  a 
very  different  situation  from  that  in  which  he  had  left 
it  some  time  before.  Cleopatra,  however,  seemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  mis-ortunes  which  !,ad  utter¬ 
ly  attandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amassed  consider¬ 
able  riches  by  means  of  confiscatitm  and  other  acts  of 
violence,  she  formed  a  veryvingular  and  unhea' d  of  pro¬ 
ject ;  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  ovei  the  isthmus 
of  Suez  into  the  Bed  sea,  and  thereby  save  her  elf  in 
anotlter  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Home,  witli  all  her 
treasures.  Some  of  her  vessels  were  actually  trail-port¬ 
ed  thither,  pursuant  to  her  orders  ;  but  the  Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  tlissuading  her  from 
the  design,  she  abandoned  it  fin*  the  more  improbable  ^16 
scheme  of  de  ending  Egypt  against  the  conqueror —  lie  resolves 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in 
practice,  and  ade  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war; 
at  least  hoping  the. eby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc- 
tavianus.  In  f.ct,  she  had  always  loved  .Antony’s  for¬ 
tunes  rather  than  his  person;  and  if  she  could  have  fallen 
upon  a  method  of  saving  herself,  though  even  at  his 
expence, there  is  no  doubt  but  she  w<mld  have  embraced 
it  with  gladness.  She  even  still  had  some  hopes  fioin 
the  pow  er  of  her  charms,  though  she  was  arrived  ahnost 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  desirous  of  trying  upon  Oc¬ 
tavianus  those  arl^w'hich  had  beenso  successful  with  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome.  Thus,  in  three  embassies  wliieh 
were  sent  one  after  ano'her  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
A'ia,  the  queen  had  always  her  seci  et  agents,  charged 
with  paiticular  proposals  in  her  name.  Antony  desired 
no  more  tlian  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  and  to  have 
the  libe.ty  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  To  these  propos  -ls  Oc  avianus  made  no  re¬ 
ply.  Cleopatra  sent  him  also  public  proposals  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  her  child.cn;  but  at  the  sime  time  privafely 
resigned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  ensigns  of' royalty. 
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To  the  queen’s  public  proposal  no  answer  was  given  ; 
to  her  private  offer  he  replied  by  giving  her  assurances 
of  his  favour  in  case  she  sent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.  These  negocistions  were  not  so  private  but 
they  came  to  the  knowledge  ot  Antony,  whose  jealousy 
and  rage  were  now  heightened  by  every  concurrence. 
He  built  a  small  solitary  house  upon  a  mole  in  the  sea ; 
and  there  lie  passed  his  time,  shunning  all  commerce 
with  mankind,  and  professing  to  imitate  Timon  tlie 
man-hater.  However,  his  furious  jealousy  drove  liim 
even  from  this  retreat  into  society  ;  for  heaving  that 
Cleopatra  had  many  secret  conferences  with  one  Tliyr- 
sus,  an  emissary  from  Oct  iviamis,  he  seized  upon  him, 
and  having  ordered  him  to  be  cruelly  scourged,  he  sent 
him  back  to  his  patron.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
letters  by  him,  importing,  that  he  had  chastised  Thyrsus 
for  insulting  a  man  in  his  misfortunes  ;  but  withal  he 
gave  his  rival  permission  to  avenge  Iiimself,  by  scourg¬ 
ing  Hipparchus,.'Vntony’sfreedman,  inthe  samemannei. 
The  revenge  in  this  case,  «  ould  have  been  highly  plea¬ 
sing  to  Antony,  as  Hipparchus  had  letthim  to  join  the 
fortunes  of  his  more  successful  rival. 

Meanwhile,  the  operations  of  the  war  were  carried 
vigorously  forward,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  the 
theatre  of  the  contending  armies  of  Rome.  Gallus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Octavianus,  took  Paretoniuin,  which 
opened  the  whole  country  to  his  incursions.  On  the 
other  side,  Antony,  who  had  still  considerable  forces 
by  sea  and  land,  wanted  to  take  that  important  ])lace 
from  the  enemy.  He  theretore  marched  towards  it, 
flattering  himself,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  show  him¬ 
self  to  the  legions  which  he  had  once  commanded, 
their  affection  for  their  ancient  general  would  revive. 
He  approached  therefore,  and  exhorted  them  to  lemein- 
ber  their  former  vows  of  fidelity.  Gallus,  however,  or¬ 
dered  all  the  trumpets  to  sound,  in  order  to  hinder  An¬ 
tony  from  being  heard,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Octavianus  himself  was  in  the  mean  time  advancing 
with  another  army  before  Pelusiuin,  which,  by  its 
strong  situation,  might  have  retarded  lys  progress  for 
some  time.  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want¬ 
ing  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previously  instru-ted  by 
Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place  ;  so  that  Octavianus  had  now  no  ob- 
Stacie  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  Avhither  he  niaiched 
with  all  expedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  .sallied 
out  to  oppose  him,  fighting  with  great  desperation, 
and  putting  the  enemy’s  cavalry  to  flight.  This  slight 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes  ;  and 
being  naturally  vain,  he  le-entered  Alexandria  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was.  to  the  pa¬ 
lace,  he  embraced  Cleopatra,  and  presented  her  a  soldier 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  eng.ogcment. 
The  queen  rewarded  Inm  very  magnificently;  presenting 
him  with  an  head-piece  and  breast-plate  ot  gold.  Wit  i 
these,  however,  the  soldier  went  off  the  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  bear  this  defection 
without  fresh  indignation ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  effort  by  sea  and  land,  but  previ¬ 
ously  offered  to  fight  his  adversary  in  single  combat. 
Octavi.anus  too  well  knew  the  iiiequahty  of  their  situa¬ 
tions  to  comply  with  this  forlorn  offer  ;  he  only,  there¬ 
fore.  coolly  rcplietl,  th  t  Antony  had  ways  enough  to 

die  besides  single  combat.  •  i  » 

The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  last 


de.sperate  attempt,  he  ordered  a  gr.and  entertainment  to  Rome, 
be  prepared.  .\t  day-break  he  po.sted  the  few  troops 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city  ;  218 

from  whence  he  sent  orders  to  liis  galleys  to  engage  the 
enemy.  There  he  waited  to  be  a  spectator  of  iJie  com- 
bat ;  and,  at  first,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them 
.advance  in  good  order  ;  but  his  approbation  was  soon 
turned  into  rage,  when  he  saw  his  ships  only  saluting 
those  of  Octavianus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  sailing  b.ack  into  the  harbour.  At  the  very  sirnie 
time  his  cavalry  deserted  him.  He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  his  infantry;  which  were  easily  vanquished,  and 
he  himself  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
anger  was  now  ungovernable  ;  he  could  not  hclji  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  passed,  that  lie  was  betrayed  by  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  delivered  by  her  to  those  who,  for  her  .sake 
alone,  were  his  enemies.  In  these  suspicions  he  was  not 
deceived;  for  it  w.is  by  secret  orders  from  the  queen 
that  the  fleet  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy. 

Cleopatra  had  for  a  long  while,  dre.aded  the  effects 
of  Antony’s  jealousy  ;  and  had,  some  time  before,  pre¬ 
pared  a  method  of  obviating  any  sudden  sallies  it 
might  produce.  Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  erec¬ 
ted  a  building,  which  was  seemingly  designed  for  a 
sepulchre.  Hither  she  removed  all  her  treasure  and 
most  valuable  effects,  covering  them  over  with  torches, 
faggots,  and  other  combustible  matter.  This  sepulchre 
she  designed  to  answer  a  double  purpose,  as  well  to 
screen  her  from  the  sudden  resentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  Octavianus  believe  that  she  would  burn  all  her 
treasures  in  case  he  refused  her  proper  ternis  of  cajiitu- 
lation.  Here,  therefore,  she  retired  from  Antony’s 
present  fury  ;  shutting  the  gates,  which  were  fortified 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron  :  but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  should  be  spread  of  her  death. — 

This  news,  which  soon  reached  Antony,  recalled  all 

his  former  love  and  tenderness.  He  now  lamented  her 

death  with  the  same  violence  he  had  but  a  tew  minutes 

before  seemed  to  desire  it ;  luid  called  one  ot  his  freed- 

men,  named  Efos,  whom  he  had  by  oath  engageil  to 

kill  him  whenever  fortune  should  drive  him  to  this  last 

resource.  Eros  being  now  comimmded  to  perform  his^ 

promise,  this  faithful  follower  drew  the  sword,  as  il 

going  to  execute  his  orders ;  but  turning  his  face, 

plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom,  .and  died  at  his  master  s 

feet.”  Antony  for  a  while  hung  over  his  faithful  ser- 

vant,  and,  commending  hi.s  fidelity,  took  up  tlie  sword,  Su.  rtimi- 

with  which  subbing  Iiimself  in  the  belly,  he  tell  b.ack- 

ward  upon  a  little  couch.  Though  the  wound  was 

mortal,  yet  the  bloikl  .stojiping  he  recovered  his  spirits, 

and  earnestly  conjured  tliosc  who  were  come  into  the 

room  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  ;  but  'hey  all  fl‘^d,  being 

seized  with  fright  .and  horror.  1  le  therefore  coiitmuetl 

in  agonies  for  some  time  ;  till  he  was  iiiforineil  by  one 

of  the  queen’s  secreUries  that  liis  mistres.i  w.as  still  alive. 

Hethenearncstlv  desired  to  be  c^in  ieil  to  the  place  where 

she  w,as.  I'hcv  accordingly  brought  Imn  to  the  gate  ol 

thc  sei)ulchrc;  but  Cleopatra,  who  would  not  permit  it 

to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  llirew  down 

cords  m  order  to  pull  liim  ii,i.  In  tliis  inaimer  a  -;.ted 

by  licr  t  wo  female  alteiulaiits,  she  raised  liiiu  all  I  I  -ulv 

from  the  ground  ;  and  while  yet  su-peiuleil  iii  the  nir. 

he  continued  stretching  out  his  h.aiidsto  encourage  her. 

Cleopitr  and  her  maids  h.i.l  only  just  rtreiigth  uns  - 
ent  to  raise  him  ;  and  at  last,  aMtli  much  ,tr.aium  :  they 
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effected  tlieir  purpose,  end  carried  him  to  a  couch,  cn 
■\vliich  thej'  ^rently  laid  him.  Here  she  gave  way  to 
her  sorrow,  tearing-  her  clothes,  beating  her  breast,  and 
kissing  the  wound  of  Avhich  he  was  dj-ing.  She  called 
upon  him  as  her  lord,  her  husband,  her  emperor,  and 
seemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  distresses  in  the  greatness 
of  his  sufferings.  Antony  entreated  her  to  moderate 
the  transports  of  her  grief,  and  asked  for  some  wine. 
After  he  had  drank, he  entreateti  Cleopatra  to  er.deavcuv 
to  preserve  her  li  e,  if  she  co-j'.d  do  it  with  honour  ;  and 
recommended  Proculus,  a  friend  of  Octaviamis.  as  one 
she  might  rely  on  to  be  her  intercessor  Just  as  lie  had 
done  speaking,  he  expired  :  and  Proculus  made  Itis  ap- 
pesrance  by  command  of  Octavianus,  who  hid  been 
informed  of  Ai  tony’s  desperate  conduct.  He  was  sent 
to  try  f.ll  means  of  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  power; 
his  master  having  a  double  motive  for  his  solicitude  on 
this  occasion  ;  one,  to  prevent  her  destroying  the  trea¬ 
sures  she  had  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb  ;  the  other, 
to  p>reserve  her  person  as  an  ornament  to  grace  his  tri¬ 
umph.  Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
wouhl  not  confer  with  Proculus,  e.xcept  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  secured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  designedly  drew  out  the  corference  to  some  length, 
andhadgivcnGal'iis,  one  of  his  fcllmv-soldicrs,  directions 
to  carry  on  xhe  conversation  in  liis  absence,  he  entered 
■with  two  more  by  the  window  at  wltich  Antonj  had  been 
drawn  up.  As  soon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
to  the  ga'e;  and  one  of  the  wometi  erving  out,  that 
they  v-erc  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  h,.d 
happened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  st.ab  her¬ 
self;  but  Proculuspreventetl  the  b1ow,andgentlv^emon- 
strated  that  file  was  cruel  in  refusing  so  good  a  prince 
as  his  master  was  the  pleasure  of  displaying  his  clemen¬ 
cy.  He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand,  and 
examined  her  clothes  to  be  certain  she  had  no  poison 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  secured,  he  -went 
to  acquaint  liis  master  with  his  proceedings. 

Octavianus  was  extremely  pleased  at  finding  her  in 
his  jtower :  he  sent  EpaphroJitus  to  bring  lier  to  his  pa¬ 
lace,  and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmost  circumspection. 
He  was  likewise  ordered  to  use  her,  in  every  respect, 
with  that  deference  and  submission  which  were  due  to 
her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  liis  power  to  render 
lier  captivity  agreeable.  She  w  .is  permitted  to  have  the 
Imnour  of  granting  Antony  the  rites  of  burial,  and 
furnished  with  every  thing  she  desired,  that  w.is  becom¬ 
ing  his  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  oiFer.  Yet 
still  she  languished  under  her  new  confinement.  Her 
excessive  sorrow,  her  many  losses,  and  the  Idows  she  had 
given  her  bosom,  produced  a  fever,  wbieli  she  seemed 
willing  to  increase.  She  resolved  to  ab.-ttiin  from  taking 
any  rourishmei't,  under  the  pretence  of  a  regimen  ne¬ 
cessity  for  her  disorder;  butOctavianus  being  made  nc- 
quaiiiteel  w  ith  the  real  motive  by  her  pliysieiaii,  began 
to  threaten  Iicr  with  regard  to  her  children,  in  case  she 
persisteet.  This  was  the  t  nly  punishment  that  could 
row  affeet  her ;  she  allowed  herself  to  be  treated  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  received  wln-tever  was  prescribed 
for  her  ret  overy. 

In  the  mean  tiine  Octavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Ale.xanelria.  taking  care  to  n  itigate  the  fears  ejf  the 
inhabitants,  by  conveising  faniiliaily  as  he  -went  along 
V  ith  Areus  a  philosopher^  and  a  native  eif  the  place. 
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The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  aiid 
wlicn  he  placed  himself  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro- 
straled  themselves,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  be¬ 
fore  him,  like  criminals  ivbo  waited  the  sentence  of  their 
exerutioi).  Octavianus  presently  o  dered  them  to  rise  ; 
telhng  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
tliem  :  His  respect  for  Alexander,  who  was  the  founder 
of  their  city  ;  bis  admiration  i>f  it-  beauty  ;  and  his 
friendship  for  Areus,  tlieir  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  death  upon  this  occasion  ; 
Antony’s  eldest  son  .Antylliis,  and  Caesario,  the  son  of 
Julius  Caesar  ;  both  betrayed  into  bis  hands  by  their  re¬ 
spective  tutors, -w  ho  themselves  suffered  for  their  perfidy 
short’y  after.  As  for  the  rest  of  Cleopatra’s  children, 
be  treated  them  with  great  gentleness,  leaving  tliem  to 
the  care  those  wlio  were  entrusted  witli  their  educa¬ 
tion.  who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  t  very  thing 
suitable  to  their  biith.  When  she  was  recovered  from 
her  late  indisposition,  he  came  to  visit  her  in  person. — 
Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and 
made  use  of  evei^  method  she  ci  uld  think  of  to  propi¬ 
tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affection ;  but  in 
Vain  However,  at  his  departure,  Octavianus  imagined 
that  lie  liad  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  shewn  in  the  intended  triumph,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Home  :  buf  in  this  he  %vas 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Dohbel'a,  a  young  Roman  of  high 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  Octavianus  ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compassion,  or  stronger  motives,  was  interested  in  the 
misiortunes  of  that  princess.  From  him  she  learnt  tlie 
intentions  of  Octavianus,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
send  Iier  off  in  three  day.s,  together  with  her  children, 
to  Rome  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying  ; 
but  previously  intreated  permisi-ion  to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony’s  tomb.  This  request  being  granted  her, 
she  wa.s  carrii  d  w-ith  her  two  female  attendants  to  the 
stately  monument  w  here  he  was  laid.  There  she  threw 
herself  upon  his  colfiii,  bew  ailed  her  captivity,  and  re¬ 
newed  her  protestations  not  to  sun  ive  him.  fshe  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers ;  and  having 
kissed  theci  ffm  a  thousund  times,  slie  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  resolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or¬ 
dered  a  sunip’uous  banquet,  .«be  attirtxl  herself  in  the 
most  S[  lendid  manner-  .She  then  feasted  as  usual ;  and 
soon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charnii- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ¬ 
ously  ordered  an  asp  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  lur  in  a 
ba  ket  of  fruit,  .slie  sent  a  ktter  toOctaviai  us, informing 
liiin  ut  her  fatal  purpose,  and  desiring  to  lie  buried  in 
the  same  tomb  with  .\ntony.  Oftavianu®,  upon  ricei-  j., 
ving  this  letter,  instantly  di-patched  mcs.-engtrs  to  pre-  pej  jc^ath; 
vent  her,  but  they  arrived  too  la'e.  Upon  entering  the 
chamber,  tliey  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  ro3  al  robes.  Near  licr, 

Iras,  one  of  her  faithful  attendant  ,  was  stretched  lifeless 
at  the  feet  of  her  mistress  ;  and  Cliarmion  herself,  al¬ 
most  expiring,  was  settling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatras 
hea<!.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-niue,  afier  having 
reigned  twenty  two  years.  Her  death  puf  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  flourished  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

Octavianus  seemed  n.uch  troub'ed  at  (.  Icojiatra’s 
death,  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in  liis 

intended 
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intended  Irlumph.  However,  the  manner  of  it  a  good 
de;d  exalted  her  character  among  tlie  Romans,  uith 
whom  suicide  was  considered  as  a  virtue.  Her  dying 
request  was  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid  by  An¬ 
tony’s,  and  a  magnificent  funertd  prepared  for  her  and 
her  two  faithful  attendants. 

After  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  left 
Alexandria  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in'  the 
year  of  Rome  720,  with  a  design  t6  return  through 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Antioch,  lie  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  tlirone  of  Parthia  in  o]iposition  to 
Phrahates,  and  likeivise  ambassadors  from  Phrahates, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  same  errand  ;  to  n  it,  to  so¬ 
licit  the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  each  other. 
Octavianus  gave  a  friendly  answer  both  to  Tiridates  and 
the  ambassadors  of  Phrahates,  Avithout  intending  to  help 
either  ;  but  rather  with  a  design  to  animate  the  one 
against  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  both, 
so  far  as  to  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi¬ 
dable  to  Rome.  After  this,  having  appointed  Messala 
Corvinus  governor  of  Syria,  he  marched  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Asia,  properly  so  called,  and  there  took  up 
his  Av inter- quarters.  He  spent  the  Avhole  Avinter  in  set¬ 
tling  the  aflFairs  of  the  several  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  and  early  in  the  spring  passed 
into  Greece,  Avhence  he  set  out  for  Rome,  Avliich  he 
entered  in  the  month  Sextilis,  afterwards  called  Ausnst, 
in  three  triumphs,  which  Avere  celebrated  for  three  days 
together. 

And  noAv  Octavianus  was  at  the  height  of  his  Avishes, 
sole  sovereign,  sole  master,  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  dangers  Avhich  at¬ 
tend  an  usurped  poAVer,  appearing  to  him  in  a  stronger 
light  than  e\^er,  filled  his  mind  with  a  thousand  perplex¬ 
ing  thoughts.  The  natural  aversion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  kingly  government  their  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ides 
of  March,  Avhen  his  father  Jtdius  was  murdered  in  full 
senate  by  those  very  men  Avhom  he  thought  the  most 
devoted  to  his  person,  msde  him  tear  there  might  arise 
another  Brutus,  vidio,  to  restore  liberty  to  his  country, 
might  assassinate  him  on  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
had  happened  to  Julius  Caesar ;  A^diereas  Sylla,  after 
having  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  usurped,  died 
peaceably  in  his  bed  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  'f  he 
passion  of  fear  outAveighed  in  his  soul  the  charms  of  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  to  folloAV  the  example  of  Syl¬ 
la  He  Avas  indeed  very  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
authority  ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  better  of  his  am- 
bition.  HoAvever,  before  he  came  to  any  re.solution, 
he  tliought  it  advisable  to  consult  his  tAVO  most  intimate 
and  trustv  friends,  Agrippa  and  Ma?cenas ;  the  former 
no  less  famous  for  his  probity  than  his  valour ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  esteem¬ 
ed  the  most  refined  politician  of  his  age.  Agrippa  en¬ 
larged  on  the  m.anvand  almost  inevitable  dangers  Avhich 
attend  monarchy  'insupportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  conimonAvealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Cies.ar ;  and  closed  Ids  siieech 
Avith  exhorting  t)ctaviamis  to  convince  the  world, 
bv  restoring  liberty  to  his  counm-,  that  the  only  mo- 
ti've  for  his  taking  'up  arms  was  to  revenge  Ins  father’s 
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that  he  liad  done  to.)  much  to  go  b.ack  ;  that,  after 
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so  much  bloodshed,  tlierc  could  be  no  .s,ift(y  for  him 
but  on  the  throne;  that,  if  he  dive.sted  h  in>e!f  of  the 
sovereign  power,  he  would  be  iinincdiatelv  prosecuted 
by  the  (  hildren  and  friends  of  the  many  illustrious  per- 
.sons  Avhoni  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  forced  him 
to  sacrifice  to  his  safety  ;  that  it  Avas  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Avelfare  and  tranqidllit}'  of  the  rejuiblic, 
that  the  sovereign  poAver  should  be  lodged  in  one  per¬ 
son,  not  divided  among  many,  ^vc.  Octavianus  thanked 
them  both  for  their  friendly  advice,  but  showed  himself 
inclined  to  folloAv  the  opinion  of  Maecenas  ;  whereupon 
that  able  minister  gave  him  many  Avisc  in.rtructions  ami 
rules  of  government,  which  are  related  at  length  by  Dio 
Cassiu.s,  and  A\ill  ever  be  looked  upon  a.^  a  masterpiece 
in  politics.  Among  other  things  he  told  him,  'I’liat  he 
could  not  fail  of  being  successful  in  all  his  undertakings, 
hajjpy  i«  his  lifetime,  and  famous  in  hi.«tory  after  his 
death,  if  he  never  deviated  from  this  rule  ;  to  Avit,  To 
govern  others  as  he  Avould  wish  to  be  governed  himself, 
had  he  been  bom  to  obey  and  not  to  command.  He 
added,  I  hat  if,  in  taking  upon  him  the  so\cre’gii 
power,  he  dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  name  so  odious 
in  a  commonwealth,  he  might  content  himself  Avitli  the 
title  of  f or  Im/ierator,  and  under  that  name,  Avhicb 
was  Avell  known  to  the  Rom.ans,  enjoy  all  the  authority 
of  a  king. 

This  advice  Octavianus  folloAved,  and  from  tliat  time 
laid  aside  all  thoughtsof  abdicating  the  sovereign  jjower; 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  goA'ernment,  he  continued  the  old 
magistrates,  Avith  the  same  name,  pomp.iuid  ornaments, 
but  Avith  just  as  much  power  as  he  thought  fit  to  leaA’e 
them.  I'liey  Avere  to  haA'e  no  militiiry  po\Aer,  but  on¬ 
ly  their  old  jurisdic-tion  of  deciding  finally  all  cause.s, 
except  such  as  Avere  ca))ital ;  and  though  some  of  these 
la.st  Avere  left  to  the  governor  of  Rome,  yet  the  chief 
he  reserved  for  himself.  He  jiaid  gi'eat  court  to  the 
people  :  the  very  name  that  coA'ered  his  usurjiation  Avas 
a  com])liment  to  them  ;  for  he  affected  to  call  it  the 
])ower  of  the  tribuneship,  though  he  acted  as  absolutely 
by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  tlie  dictatorial  ])OAver.  Hr 
likeAvise  aaou  the  hearts  of  the  populace  by  cheajAness  of 
provisions  and  plentiful  markets  ;  he  frequently  enter- 
fciined  them  Avitli  sIioaa  s  ami  sports  ;  and  by  the.w  means 
kept  them  in  goodhumour,  and  made  tliem  fbrgi-t  usur¬ 
pation.  slavery,  and  every  ])ublic  evil  ;  people  in  ea-r 
and  plenty  being  under  no  tenijit.-ition  of  inquiring  into 
the  title  of  their  prince,  or  rc'-enting  acts  of  i»owit 
which  tl'.ey  do  not  immediately  feel. 

As  for  the  senate,  he  filled  it  Avith  his  own  civatiire-, 
raising  the  number  of  the  con.-crqit  fathers  to  loou 
He  su|)])lied  .several  poor  senators  Avith  nioneA  out  of 
the  treasury  to  discharge  the  juibiic  offices,  ami  on  nil 
occa.sions  alTected  a  ingh  regard  for  that  vi  ueridilr 
body  ;  but  the  same  time  dive.'ted  them  of  all  jioaait, 
ami  reduced  them  to  mere  cj  pliers.  I  o  preAcnt  them 
from  r.aisingnew  disturbances  in  the  distant  jiniA  niecs  he 
issued  an  edict,  forbidding  any  -en.itor  to  traAcl  otit  ot 
Italy  w  ithout  leave,  exce|)t  such  as  had  l.iiuls  in  .''icily, 
or  Niubonne  Gaul,  v  Inch  at  that  time  coinpieliembd 
Languedoc,  Rrovence.  ami  Daiiplmiy.  fo  the  r  pro- 
viiK-es,  Avhich  were  near  Italy,  and  in  a  i>erfe.  t  tate  ol 
tranquillity,  they  h.id  full  lilH-rty  to  retire  aa  h.  ii  they 
iileased.  and  live  there  iiixm  their  e-mt. s.  before  fir 
ended  lus  si.xUi  consul'hiji,  he  took  a  v  n  us  >t  the  ^wo. 
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rtn-.ne.  pie,  which  was  41  years  after  the  last;  and  in  this  the 
number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like¬ 
wise  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  for  his  victory  at  jictinm ;  and  it  was  order¬ 
ed,  that  they  should  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  four 
colleges  of  priests  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  them  : 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  septemvirs,  and 
quindecimvirs^  The  more  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
people,  he  annu'led,  by  one  edict,  the  many  severe  and 
unjust  laws  which  had  been  enacted  during  the  tri¬ 
umvirate.  He  raised  many  public  buildings,  repaired 
the  old  one=,  and  added  many  stately  ornaments  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
some  ancient  writers,  about  50  mbes  in  compass,  and 
contained  near  four  millions  of  souls,  reckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  slaves.  He  attended  business, 
reformed  abuses,  showed  great  regard  for  the  Roman 
name,  procured  public  abundance,  pleasure,  and  jollity, 
often  ajrpearing  in  person  at  the  public  diversions,  and 
in  all  things  studying  to  render  himself  dear  to  the 
^xrpulace. 

And  now  Octavianus,  entering  upon  bis  seventh  con¬ 
sulship  with  M.  Agrippa,  the  third  time  consul,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  design,  the  people  being 
highly  jrleased  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  se¬ 
nate  filled  with  his  creatures,  whose  fortunes  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  usurped,  went  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Mmeenas  to  the  senate- 
house  ;  and  there,  in  a  studied  speech,  offered  to  resign 
his  authority,  and  jrut  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth; 

255  being  w  ell  apprised,  that  the  greater  part  of  tire  con- 
intreat"him  whose  interests  were  interwoven  with  his, 

to  accept  would  unanimously  press  him  to  the  contrary  :  Which 
thesove-  happened  accordingly ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
reignty.  him  while  he  was  speaking,  but  after  lie  had  done,  un¬ 
animously  besought  him  to  take  upon  himself  alone  the 
■whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.  He,  witli  a 
seeming  reluctance,  yielded  at  last  to  their  request,  as  if 
he  bail  been  compelled  to  accept  of  tlie  sovereignty. 
By  this  artifice  lie  compassed  his  design,  w  Inch  was,  to 
get  the  power  and  authority,  which  he  h.ad  usurped, 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  senate  and  people  for  tlie  space 
of  lO  years  :  for  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  should  in  th^t  time  he  able  to  settle 
all  things  in  such  peace  and  order  tliat  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  ;  but  tliat  he  might 
then  case  himself  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern¬ 
ment  again  into  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  less  heavy  ; 
but  with  a  design  to  renew  his  lease,  if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  e.xpression,  as  soon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex- 
jiired;  whicli  he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  all  tlie  wliile  governing  tlie 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  absolute  aiul  uncontiouled 
j'ower.  With  this  new  authority  tlie  senate  resolved 
to  di.stingui-li  him  witli  a  new  name.  Some  of  llie  con¬ 
script  fathers  proposed  the  name  of  Romulus,  thereby 
to  import  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome  ;  others 
250  offered  other  titles  ;  Init  the  venerable  name  of //i/gw.v- 
He  takes  iiropo'ed  by  Manutius  Blancus,  seemed  preferable 

rest,  as  it  expressed  more  dignity  and  reve- 
rence  than  authority,  the  most  sacred  things,  such  as 
lemples,and  places  consecrated  byaugurs,  being  termed 


by  the  Romans  Augusta.  Octavianus  himself  was  in-  Rome, 
dined  to  assume  the  name  of  Romulus  ;  but,  fearing  he  — 
should  be  suspected  of  affecting  the  kingdom,  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  and  took  that  of  Augustus,  by  w'lilch  we  shall 
henceforth  distinguish  him. 

Though  the  whole  power  of  the  senate  and  people 
was  now  vested  in  .Augustus,  yet.  that  he  might  seem 
to  share  it  with  the  conscript  fathers,  he  refused  to  go¬ 
vern  all  the  provinces ;  assigning  to  the  senate  such  as 
were  quiet  and  peaceable  ;  and  keeping  to  himself  those 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  nations,  were  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  troubles  and  wars,  saying,  He  desired  tlie  fa¬ 
thers  migiit  enjoy  their  power  with  ease  and  safety, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  dangers  and  labours :  but, 
by  this  politic  conduct,  he  secured  all  the  military  power 
to  liiniself :  the  troops  lying  in  the  provinces  he  had 
chosen ;  and  the  others  which  ivere  governed  by  the 
senate,  being  quite  destitute  of  forces.  The  latter  ivere 
called  senatorial,  and  the  former  imperial,  provinces.  O- 
ver  the  provinces  of  Iroth  sorts  were  set  men  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  to  wit,  such  as  liad  been  c.-nsuls  or  praetoiv,  with 
the  titles  of  proconsul  and  proprertor  :  but  the  goveru- 
ment  of  Egypt  was  committed  to  a  private  knight, 

Augustus  fe  iriiig  le.sta  person  of  rank,  depending  up¬ 
on  the  wealtlr  and  situation  of  that  country,  nught 
raise  new  disturl  ances  in  the  empire.  All  these  govern¬ 
ors  held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were  up¬ 
on  the  arrival  of  their  successors  to  depart  their  jiro- 
vinccs  immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  montlis  at  the  farthest.  1  his  division  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  whereas  he  was  vested  by  tlie  senate  and  people 
with  the  sovereign  power  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  same  month,  as  is  manifest  from  the  Narbonne  mar¬ 
bles  ;  and  from  that  time  many  writers  dale  the  years 
of  his  empire,  i'luis  ended  the  greatest  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  the  gre.itest  monarchy,  that 
had  ever  been  known  ;  a  monarchy  which  infinitely  ex¬ 
celled  in  ptnver,  riches,  extent,  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  precede,!  if.  2.57 

It  comprehended  the  greatest  and  by  far  the  best  part  Extent,  Ac. 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alrica,  being  near  4000  miles  in  of ‘he  Ho- 
length  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.  As  to  the 
yearly  revenues  of  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate 
computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  millions 
of  our  money.  But  the  Romans  themse!ve„  now  ran 
headlong  into  all  manner  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 

'I'lie  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  ;  those  who  were 
wont  to  direct  mighty  wars,  to  raise  and  depose  great 
kings,  to  bestow  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  so 
sunk  and  debauched,  tliat,  if  they  had  but  bread  aud 
shows,  tlieir  ambition  went  no  higher.  The  nobility 
were  indeed  more  polite  than  in  former  ages ;  but  at 
tire  same  lime  idle,  venal,  vicious,  insensible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  strangers  to  public  glory  or  disgi'ace,  void 
of  zeal  fir  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  solely  in¬ 
tent  on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  submission,  acquiescence,  and  flattery.  No  won¬ 
der,  therefore,  that  they  lost  their  liberty,  without  be¬ 
ing  ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it.  258 

Augu.stus,  now  .absolute  master  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Id.s 
soldiers,  by  whose  means  he  had  attained  such  a  height  Augustus, 
of  power.  With  this  view,,  he  dispersed  them  through 

different 
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nome.  clifiTerent  parts  of  Italy  in  32  colonies,  that  lie  mi^ht  the 
more  easily  reassemble  them  on  proper  ocea-ions.  He 
kept  23  lejioi  s  eon-tan'ly  on  foot,  17  of  which  were 
in  Europe;  viz.  eijfht  on  the  Rhine,  four  oti  the  Da¬ 
nube,  three  in  Spain,  an  !  tvsm  in  Dalmatia.  The  other 
eight  were  sent  into  Asia  and  Africa  ;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  tin*  rie'g  ibourhnod  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  two  in  Egvpt,  and  tv.'o  in  Africa  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Carthage.  All  these  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  constantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  emperors  for  several  ages.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  always  quartered  12  co- 
horts.  that  is,  about  10,000  men  ;  nine  of  which  were 
cal'ed  praetorian  eohorli  ;  the  other  three,  cilt/  cohorts. 
These  were  established  as  a  gu  rd  to  the  emperor,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  tranquillitv  in  the  city,  but  had 
often  a  great  share  in  the  disturbance'  wivch  took  place 
throughout  the  empire.  Besides  these,  Augustus  con¬ 
stantly  kept  at  sea  two  powerful  navies  ;  the  one  riding 
at  anchor  near  Ravenna  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  to  comm.aml 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  Cyprus,  and  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
provinces ;  the  other  at  Misenum  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  keep  in  awe  the  western  pans  of  the  empire.  They 
v/ere  likewise  to  keep  the  seas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con¬ 
voy  the  ve.ssel3  which  brought  to  Rome  the  annual  tri- 
bu'tes  from  the  provinces  beyond  sea  and  to  transport 
corn  and  other  provisions  necc'sary  for  the  relief  and 
subsistence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Augustus  enacted  several  new  laws,  and  reformed  some 
of  the  old  oue< :  however,  he  affected  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  the  senate;  who  were  so  well 
plea'-ed  with  the  complaisance  showed  them  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  that  to  the  rest  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
Voter  Patriae,  or  “  Father  of  his  Country.” 

And  now  Augustus  having  settled  all  things  with 
regard  to  the  civil  and  military  establishments  of  the 
empire,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Spanish  nations 
called  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  who  had  never 
been  fully  sulwlued.  The  v/ar,  however,  terminated  as 
usual,  in  favour  of  the  Romans ;  and  these  brave  na¬ 
tions  were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  most  violent  resistance  on  their  part,  and  the 
259  utmost  difficulty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (see  Asturi  a). 
IIU  friend-  gy  j^jg  other  conquests  the  name  ot  Augustus 

jQ  celebrated,  that  his  friendship  was  con- ted 
Wnps  of  by  the  most  distant  monarchs.  Phrahates  king  of  Par- 
Farthia  and  thia  consented  to  a  treaty  with  him  upon  his  own 
India.  terms,  and  gave  him  four  of  his  own  sons  with  their 
wives  and  children  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles  ;  and  as  a  further  instance  of  his  resjiect,  he 
delivered  up  the  Roman  eagles  and  other  ensigns  which 
h.  d  been  taken  from  Crassus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhee. 
He  receiver!  also  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  India, 
•with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  “  though  he 
reigned  over  6OO  kings  he  had  so  great  a  value  for 
the  triendship  of  AugU'tus,  that  he  liad  sent  this  em¬ 
bassy  on  so  long  a  journey  on  purpose  to  desire  it  of 
him  ;  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatsoever 
place  he  plea-'cd  to  appoint ;  and  that,  iinon  the  first 
notice,  he  was  ready  to  assist  him  in  whatever  was 
right  ”  This  letter  be  .mbscribed  by  the  name  of  Po¬ 
ms  kiiiu  of  India.  Of  the  antbas'-adors  who  set  out 
from  Ini.ia,  three  only  reached  the  presence  of  Angus- 
tus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  island  of  .Samos,  the 


others  dying  by  tlic  way;  Of  the  three  survivors  one 
was  named  Zar^nar,  a  gymnosnphist,  who  followed  the  ''^r^ 
emperor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  hin:self  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  ;  it  Iieing  customary  for  the  gymndsophists  to  put 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner  when  tliey  thought 
they  had  lived  long  enough,  or  apprehended  some  mis¬ 
fortune.  Soon  after  this  the  Roman  doniitiioii' were  ex¬ 
tended  southward  over  the  Garannintes,  a  jieople  whose 
country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All  ih's 
time  the  emperor  continued  to  make  new  regnlaMori' 
forthe  good  of  the  state  ;  and  among  otherthings  caused 
the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be  reviewed  M.-Jiiyof  these  he 
rejected  ;  but  such  as  were  reckoned  authentic,  he 
caused  to  be  copied  by  the  pontifices  themselves,  and 
lodged  them  in  golden  cabinets,  which  he  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  him  in  his  palaCe. 

d’lie  Homan  empire  had  now  extended  itself  so  far, 
that  it  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  limits  prescriheel  the 
to  it  by  nature  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  tlie  Case,  it  ern  bar- 
hegan  to  be  attacked  by  those  nations  which  in  pro-  taiianj. 
cess  of  time  were  to  overthre  w  it.  The  Germans,  by 
which  name  the  Romans  confounded  a  great  numlier 
of  nations  dwelling  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
began  to  malie  incursions  into  Gaul.  Their  first  at¬ 
tempt  happened  in  the  year  1 7  B.  C.  when  they  at 
fir't  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  but  wcie  soon 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  Soon  after  this  the  Hha-- 
ti,  who  seem  to  liave  inhabited  the  country  bord^^ring 
on  the  lake  of  Con  tance,  invaded  Italy,  where  they 
committed  dreadful  devastations,  putting  all  the  males 
to  the  sword  without  di.'tinc'ion  of  rank  or  age  ;  nay, 
we  are  told,  that,  when  women  with  child  happen^ 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  consulted  their  augurs 
whether  the  child  was  male  or  female;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  immediately 
ma'^sacred.  Against  these  barbarians  Augustus  sent 
Drusus  the  second  son  of  the  empress  l.ivia ;  who, 
though  very  young,  found  me-ins  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  with  very  little  loss  on  his  part.  TTio'e  who 
escaped  took  the  road  to  Gaul,  being  joined  by  the 
Vintlelici,  another  nation  in  the  neighbuurhootl  ;  t>ut 
Tiberius,  the  elder  lirother  of  Druiu--,  marched  .-.gainst 
them,  and  overthrew  them  so  completely,  that  the  Rhm- 
ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,  three  of  the  most  b,aTl'a.-ous 
nations  in  tho-ie  parts,  were  fain  to  submit  to  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  emperor.  To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 

Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vinddicia,  opening  a 
road  from  thence  into  Nor.icnm  and  Rhafti  i.  One  of 
the  cities  whicii  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
was  called  I)ri/soma"us  ;  the  other,  Au^ista  I  i  idct’co- 
rnm  ;  both  of  which  are  now  known  by  tile  names  oi 
Ntwing/ien  and  Au^sfnirg.  jd 

Au;  U'tus,  V.  ho  had  long  since  obtaincxl  all  the  tern-  Au«u>iu> 
poral  hoii'  Urs  which  could  well  be  conl'errcd  upon  him,  male*-  pp»- 
now  began  to  assume  tlio-c  of  the  spiritual  kind  also  ;  nai.- 
beingiii  the  year  i:?  B.  C.  created  !’<  ntifex  .Maxiinu'; 
an  office  which  he  continned  to  hold  till  iiis  tie  ith  ;  a« 
did  .il'O  his  successors  till  the  time  ot  Themhxiiia.  By 
virtue  of  this  offici’  t.e  <  o'ri  .'*i  d  a  very  grr  *  mist  k«  in 
the  Roman  kaleiid.ir;  for  the  pontiti  h.-iving,  forthe 
sp  ice  of  .3()  years,  th.nt  is,  ev»'r  'iocc  llic  refotim.tion  by 
Julius  Osar,  made  c-verv  third  rear  a  leap  year  in¬ 
stead  of  every  loiirth  t»'elvo  tlays  hud  IrTii  in.'erte  I  in¬ 
stead  of  nine,  so  th.nt  the  R<  uinn  year  ronsi'ti  d  ■  I  tbrr» 
davs  more  Ulan  it  ought  to  have  rlone.  Tlir'CtliMr 
A  ..  2  supcifluoj* 
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superfluous  days  having  been  thrown  out,  the  form  of 
the  year  has  ever  since  been  rejrularly  observed,  and  is 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  old  style  in  use  among 
us.  On  this  occa-ion  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
month  of  August,  as  Julius  Caesar  had  formerly  done 
to  the  month  of  July. 

In  the  year  11  B.  C.  Agrippa  died,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  high  employment  of  governor  of  Rome 
by  Tiberius,  but,  before  investi:  g  him  with  this  ample 
power,  tlie  emperr)r  caused  him  to  divorce  his  wife  A- 
grippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  son,  and  was 
then  big  with  child),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the  widow 
of  Agrippa  and  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia  was  a 
princess  of  an  infamous  character,  as  was  known  to  al¬ 
most  every  body  excepting  Augustus  himself;  however, 
Tiberius  made  no  hesitation,  through  fear  of  disoblig¬ 
ing  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  now  sent  his  two  sons  Tiberius  and 
Drusus  against  the  northern  nations.  7’iberius  redu¬ 
ced  the  Pannonians,  who  had  attempted  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  after  the  death  of  Agrippa.  Drusus  per¬ 
formed  great  exploits  in  Germany  ;  but  while  he  was 
considering  whether  he  should  penetrate  further  into 
these  northern  countries,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  w^as 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  done  great  things,  but  cert  tinly  made  no 
permanent  conque-ts  in  Germany.  However,  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribunitial  power 
for  five  years  conferred  upon  him  ;  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  than,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Augustus  and  the 
whole  city,  he  desired  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to 
Rhodes.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
extraordinary  resolution  :  some  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witness  of  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  his  wife  .hdia,  who  set  no  bounds  to  her 
lewdness  ;  though  others  imagine  that  he  was  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  honours  whicli  Augustus  had  conferred  on 
his  grandcliildren,  especially  at  his  styling  them  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  Roman  youth  ;  w  hich  left  him  no  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  sovereign  power.  However,  Augustins 
positively  refused  to  comply  with  his  rcijuest,  and  his 
mother  Livia  used  her  utmost  endeav'ours  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  resolution  ;  but  Tiberius  continued  obsti¬ 
nate  ;  and,  finding  all  other  means  inefiectual,  at  last 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  where  he  abstaiiieil  four 
whole  days  from  nourishment.  Augustus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obstinate  and  in¬ 
flexible  temper,  at  last  complied  witli  his  request.  Ti¬ 
berius  soon  grew  w'eary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving 
out  that  he  had  left  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um¬ 
brage  to  theemperor’s  two  grand-children,  desired  leave 
to  return  ;  but  Augustus  was  so  much  displeased  with 
his  having  obstinately  insi.sted  on  leaving  Rome,  that 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rhodes  for  seven  years 
longer.  His  mother,  wdth  mucli  ado  got  him  declared 
the  emperor’s  lieutenant  in  those  parts;  but  'I'ibcrius, 
dreading  t!ie  lescntment of  his  father-in-law,  continued 
to  act  as  a  private  person  during  the  whole  time  of 
hi.s  stay  titere. 

A  [irofniuitl  peace  now  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  empire  :  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  temple 
«l' Janus  was  sJiut,  which  had  never  before  happened 
since  the  time  of  Xiima  Rompilius.  During  this  p.a- 
tific  interval,  the  .Siaiour  of  mankind  was  born  in  Jii- 
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drea,  as  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  history,  T'tS  years  af¬ 
ter  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus.  Three  years 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  permission  of 
Augustus,  who  yet  would  not  allow  him  to  bear  any 
public  office  ;  but  in  a  short  time,  Lucius  Caesar,  one 
of  the  emperor’s  grandchildren,  died,  not  without  su- 
spicionsof  hisbeing  poisonedby  Livia.  Tiberius  show¬ 
ed  such  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  affection 
of  Augustus  for  him  returned  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tiberius,  had  it  not 
been  for  giving  umbrage  to  his  other  grandson  Caius 
Caesar.  This  obstacle,  however,  was  soon  after  re¬ 
moved  ;  Caius  being  taken  off  also,  not  without  great 
suspicions  of  Livia,  as  well  as  in  the  former  case.  Au¬ 
gustus  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  his  death,  and 
immediately  adopted  I  ibei  ius  as  his  son  ;  but  adopted 
also  Agrippa  Posthumius,  the  third  son  of  the  famous 
Agrippa;  and  obliged  1  menus  to  adopt  Germameus  beriusas 
the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus,  though  he  had  a  son  of  his  son. 
his  own  named  Drusus  ;  which  was  a  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  him.  As  to  Agripp-i,  however,  who  might 
have  been  an  occasion  of  jealousy,  Tiberius  was  soon 
freed  from  him,  by  his  disgrace  and  banishment, 
which  very  soon  took  place,  hut  on  what  account  is 
not  known. 

The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  ; 
and  though  it  is  pretended  that  Tiberius  was  always 
successful  against  them,  yet  about  this  time  they  gave 
the  Romans  a  most  terrible  overthrow  :  three  legions 
and  six  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  almo.A 
entirely  cut  in  pieces.  Augustus  set  no  bouiuls  to  his 
grief  on  this  fatal  occasion.  For  some  months  he  let 
his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar¬ 
ments,  knocking  his  bead  against  the  w'all,  and  crying 
out  like  a  distracted  person,  “  Restore  the  legions. 

Varus  !"  Tiberius,  however,  was  soon  after  sent  into 
Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  there  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  a  triumph.  Augustus  now  took  him  for  his 
colleague  in  tlic  sovereignty  ;  after  which  he  sent  Ger- 
maiiicus  against  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 
into  Illyricum.  This  was  the  last  of  his  public  acts  ;  267 

for  having  accomp  inied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour- 
ney,  he  died  at  NoU  in  Campania,  in  the  76lh  year  of 
his  age,  and  56lh  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  suspected 
of  having  hastened  his  death  by  giving  him  poisoned 
figs.  Her  reason  for  this  was,  that  she  feared  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  him  and  his  grandson  Agrippa,  whom 
he  had  banished,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  visit  to  Agrip¬ 
pa,  unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  person,  ' 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.  This  man,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  discovered  the  secret  to  his  wife,  and  she  to 
tlie  empress.  yVugustus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius 
had  Intrayed  him,  was  so  provoked,  that  he  banished 
him  from  his  presence  for  ever  ;  upon  which  the  un- 
fortiniate  Fabius,  unable  to  survive  his  disgrace,  laid 
violent  bands  on  himself. 

Tiberius,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire,  resolved  to 
secure  himself  on  the  tin  one  by  the  murder  of  Agrippa; 
whom  acci'rdingly  he  caused  to  bo  put  to  death  by  a 
military  tribune.  TJiough  ihi.s  might  have  been  a  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  what  the  Romans  had  to  e.xpect, 
the  death  of  Augustus  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the 
consuks,  .senators,  and  knights,  to  use  tlie  expression  of 
I'acituSj  ran  headlong  into  slavery.  The  two  consuls 
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first  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
administered  it  to  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  sol¬ 
diery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  mysterious  man¬ 
ner,  taking  care  to  rule  with  an  absolute  sway,  but  at 
the  same  time  seeming  to  hesitate  whether  he  should 
accept  the  sovereign  power  or  not ;  insomuch  that  one 
of  the  senators  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
men  were  slow  in  performing  what  they  had  promised, 
blithe  was  slotv  in  promising  what  he  had  already  per¬ 
formed.  At  last,  how  ever,  his  modesty  was  overcome, 
and  he  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty  in  the 
following  words  :  “  I  accept  the  empire,  and  will  hold 
it,  till  such  time  as  you,  conscript  fathers,  in  your 
great  prudence,  shall  think  proper  to  give  repose  to  my^ 
old  age." 

Tiberius  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne, 
w'hen  news  were  brought  him  that  the  armies  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  {/ermany  had  mutinied.  In  Pannonia  three 
legions  having  been  allowed  some  days  of  relaxation 
from  their  usual  duties,  either  to  mourn  fur  the  death 
of  Augustus,  or  to  rejoice  for  the  accession  ot  Tiberius, 
grew  turbulent  and  seditious,  Ihe  Pannonian  muti¬ 
neers  were  headed  by  one  Percennius,  a  common  sol¬ 
dier;  who,  before  he  served  in  the  army,  bad  made  it 
his  whole  business  to  form  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
playhouses  to  hiss  or  applaud  such  actors  as  he  liked  or 
disliked.  Inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  this  man,  they 
openly  revolted  ;  and  though  Tiberius  himself  wi  ote  to 
them,  and  sent  his  son  Drusus  to  endeavour  to  quell  the 
tumult,  theymassacred  some  of  their  officers,  and  insult¬ 
ed  others,  till  at  last,  being  frightened  by  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  show  some  signs  of  repentance. 
Of  this  favourable  disposition  Drusus  took  advantage  ; 
and  even  got  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terrified  by  such  violent  storms  and  dreadful  rains,  that 
they  quietly  submitted,  and  every  thing  in  that  quarter 
was  restored  to  tranquillity. 

^rhe  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Pannonia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Pannonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officei  s, 
especially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
almost  e.xpired,  drove  them  out  of  the  pimp,  and 
some  of  them  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
inanicus,  who  was  at  tnat  time  in  Gaul,  hastened  to 
the  camp  on  the  first  news  of  the  disturbance  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he 
w  as  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  1  iberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  These  were.  That  all  those  who  had 
served  20  j  ears  should  be  discharged  ;  that  such  as  had 
served  l6  should  be  deemed  veterans;  aniVthat  some 
legacies  which  had  been  lefi  them  by  Augustus  should 
not  only  be  paid  in. mediately,  but  doubled.  Ihis  last 
article  he  was  oblige  !  to  discliarge  without  delay  out 
of  the  money  wiiicli  he  and  his  friends  had  brouglit  to 
defray  the  expends  of  their  journey  ;  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  wiiiter-iju  Tiers. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  some  deputies  sent  eitlier  by 
Tilierius  or  the  senate,  probably  to  quell  the  sedition, 
occasioned  fresh  disturbances  ;  for  the  legionarie^,  ta¬ 
king  it  into  their  lieads  that  iiic>e  deputies  were  come 
to  revoke  tlie  concessions  w  hich  Giriuaiiicus  hail  m.ide, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  eiideavoars  ot 


Germaniciis,  behaved  in  such  an  outrageous  manner,  /too  - 
that  the  general  thought  proper  to  send  off  his  w  ife  A~ 
grippina,  with  her  infant  son  Claudius,  she  herself  at 
the  same  time  being  big  witli  chihl.  As  she  whs  attend¬ 
ed  by  many  women  of  distinction,  wives  of  the  chief  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  ^mentations  in  part¬ 
ing  with  their  husbands  occasioned  a  great  uproar,  anri 
drew  together  the  soldiers  from  all  qiia>-ter«.  A  new 
scene  ensued,  which  made  an  impression  even  upon  the 
most  obstinate.  They  could  not  behold,  witl.out  shame 
and  compassion,  so  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
forlorn,  without  a  centurion  to  attend  them,  or  a  soD 
dier  to  guard  them  ;  and  their  general’s  wife  amonj'  the 
rest,  carrying  her  infant  child  in  her  arras,  and  preparing 
to  fly  for  shelter  against  the  treachery  of  the  Roman 
legions.  This  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  them,  that  some  ran  to  stop  her, 
while  the  rest  recurred  to  Germanicu',  earnestly  in¬ 
treating  him  to  recal  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  seek  a  sanctuary  among  foreigners. 

The  general  improved  this  favourable  disposition,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  of  their  own  accord  seized  and 
massacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  disodedi- 
ence.  Against  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  those  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  vessels ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Ctecina  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  acquainting  him  that  he  approached 
w'ith  a  powerful  army,  resolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
sword  without  distinction,  if  they  did  not  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  themselves.  This 
letter,  Csecina  communicated  only  to  the  chief  officers 
and  such  of  the  soldie.'s  as  had  all  along  disapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exliorting  them  at  the  same  time  to  enter 
into  an  association  against  the  seditious,  and  put  to  the 
sword  such  as  had  involved  them  in  the  present  ignoiui-  270 


ny  and  guilt.  This  proposal  was  approved  of,  and  a  Tlie  rev.Jt 
cruel  massacre  immediately  took  place;  insomuch  tluit  !J  j' 
when  Germanicus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the  „ 
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greatest  part  of  the  legions  destroyed.  1  his  grc.atly  af¬ 
fected  the  humane  Germanicus,  who  caused  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obsequies 
with  the  usual  solemnities ;  however,  tlie  sedition  was 
thus  effectually  quelled,  atler  which  he  led  his  army  in¬ 
to  Geunany.  Tliere  lie  performed  many  great  ex¬ 
ploits  *  ;  but  still  all  that  he  could  perform  was  far  from 
freeing  the  empire  fromsodangerous  and  troublesome  an 
enemy.  In  the  year  19»  he  died,  of  poison,  as  w.'is>iij'- 
posed,  given  by  Riso,  hispaitner  in  the  government  »f 
Syria,  to  which  Germanicus  hadbeen  promoted  atler  his 
return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  he  affected  to 
court  tlie  favour  of  the  people  by  various  metliods, 
yet  showed  himself  in  general  such  a  cruel  ami  bloo*l- 
tliirsty  tyrant,  that  he  became  the  object  t  universal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  luted  turmanicus  in  his 
heart,  he  punished  I’iso  widi  death  ;  but  in  about  a 
j'ear  after  the  dcatli  of  Germanicus,  having  novs  no  ctiwI  r  • 
object  of  jealousy  to  keep  liim  in  avc,  he  be*,inn  to  lanu 
pull  ofl  lhe  mask,  and  apiiear  ino-e  in  his  natural  cha- 
raeter  than  I  cforc.  He  tix.k  up.ai  himself  the  mter- 
pretalioii  of  ail  political  nu-sure.s,  and  liegan  d.uly  to 
diminish  the*  authority  of  the  senate,  which  design 

was  much  laeilitated,  by  their  own  npt.luJe  to  da- 
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norae.  Very;  SO  that  he  despised  their  meanness,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  effects.  A  law  at  that  time  .subsisted, 
which  made  it  treason  to  form  any  injurious  attempt 
ayainst  the  nnjesty  of  the  people.  Tiberius  a-sumed 
to  himself  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  this 
law  ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cases  which  really 
affected  the  safety  of  the  slate,  but  to  every  conjunc¬ 
ture  that  could  possibly  be  favourable  to  liis  hati  ed  or 
suspicions.  All  freedom  was  now  therefore  banished 
from  convivial  mee'ings,  anil  diffidence  reigned  amon2St 
the  dearest  relations.  The  law  of  offended  majesty 
being  revived,  many  persons  ot  distinction  fell  a  sacri- 
2TS  fice  to  it. 

■Rise  of  In  the  beginning  of  these  cruelties,  Tiberius  took 

Sejanus  jjjg  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by 

wicked  nu  Volsc’an,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain¬ 

ing  his  confidence,  by  the  mo  t  refined  degree  of  dis¬ 
simulation,  being  an  overmatch  for  his  master  in  his 
own  arts.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  one  ot  the  most  confidential  trusts 
in  the  s*ate  and  extolled  in  the  senate  us  a  worthy 
associate  in  his  labours.  The  servile  senators,  with 
ready  adulation,  set  up  the  statues  of  the  favourite  be¬ 
side  those  of  Tiberius,  and  seemed  eager  to  pay  him 
similar  honours.  It  is  not  well  known  whether  he  was 
the  adviser  of  all  the  cruelties  that  ensued  soon  after ; 
luit  certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry,  Tiberius  seemed  to  become  more  fatally  su- 
273  sjiiclous. 

TIis  infa-  It  was  from  such  humhle  beginnings  that  this  mini- 
nious  con-  gygp  ventured  to  aspire  at  the  thione,  and  was  re- 

s  -Ived  to  m-'ke  the  emperor’s  foolish  confidence  one  of 
the  fir-t  steps  to  Ids  ruin.  However,  he  coti.sidered  that 
cutting  off  Tinerius  alotie  would  rather  retard  than  pro¬ 
mote  his  designs,  while  hi.s  son  Drusus,  and  the  children 
of  ( jeriiianicus  were  yet  remaining.  He  therefore  be¬ 
gan  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wile  of  Drusus;  whom, 
afte>  having  del  auohed  her.  he  prevailed  upon  to  poi'on 
her  liu>bai'd.  This  was  effected  by  means  of  a  slow 
po  son  (as  we  are  told),  which  gave  his  death  the  ap¬ 
pear  .nee  of  a  casu  i!  distemjier.  Tiberius,  in  the  mean 
lime,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at  least  n.  t  much 
reg  riiin.*^  his  son,  bore  his  dead)  with  great  tranquil¬ 
lity.  He  was  even  heard  to  jest  uj'on  the  occasion  ;  fir 
when  the  ambassadors  from  Troy  came  somewhat  late 
withthei'  complimentsof  condolence,  he  answered  their 
,  pretended  distresses,  by  condoling  with  them  also  upon 

the  ceath  of  Hector. 

Sejanus  having  succeeded  in  this,  was  resolved  to 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani- 
fus,  who  were  undoubted  successors  to  the  empire. 
However,  he  was  frustrated  in  his  designs,  both  wiih 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  governors,  and  the  chas¬ 
tity  of  Agrippina  their  motlter.  Whereupon  he  resolv¬ 
ed  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius  out 
of  the  city;  by  which  means  he  expected  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  putting  his  designs  into  execution.  He 
therefore  used  all  his  addressto  peisuacle  Tiberius  to  re¬ 
tire  to  some  agreeable  letreat,  remote  from  Rome.  By 
this  he  expected  many  advantages,  since  there  could  be 
no  access  to  the  emperor  but  by  him.  Thus  all  lette  s 
being  conveyed  to  theprince  by  soldiers  at  bis  own  de¬ 
votion,  tliey  w’oiild  pass  through  his  hands ;  by  which 
means  he  must  in  time  become  the  sole  governor  of  the 
a!)pirc,  and  at  last  be  in  a  capacity  of  removing  all  ob¬ 


stacles  to  his  ambition.  He  now  therefore  began  to  i^i- 
si'.iuate  to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  inconveni- 
ences  of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of  attending  the  senate, 
and  tlie  seciiti'  US  temperoftheinferior  ctizensof  Rome. 
Tibcius,  either  prevailed  upon  by  his  persuasions,  or  Tiberius 
pursuing  the  natural  turn  of  his  temper,  which  led  to  in-  tires  fros 
I'olence  and  debauchery,  in  the  twelf  th  year  of  his  reign  Rome, 
left  Rome,  and  went  into  Campania,  under  jiretence  of 
dedicating  temples  to  Jupiter  and  Augustus.  After 
this,  though  he  -emoved  to  several  places,  he  never  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  ;  but  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  the  island  of  Caprea,  a  place  which  rendered  as 
infamous  by  his  pleasures  as  detestable  by  his  cruellies, 
which  were  shocking  to  human  nature.  Buried  in  this 
retreat, he  gave  himself  upb>his  pleasures,  quite  regard¬ 
less  of  the  miseries  t.f  his  subjects.  Thus  an  insurrection 
of  the  Jews,  upon  placing  his  statue  in  Jerusalem,  under 
t lie  government  of  Roi.tius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  sort  of 
uneasiness.  The  falling  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidena', 
in  which  50,000  persons  w’ere  either  killed  or  wounded, 
no  way  affected  his  repose.  He  was  only  employed  in 
studying  how  to  vary  his  odious  pleasures,  and  forcing 
his  f  eeble  frame,  shattered  by  age  and  former  deliauch- 
eries,  into  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Nothing  ran  present 
a  more  horrid  pictuie  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure 
old  man,  attended  by  all  the  ministers  of  his  perverted 
appetites.  He  was  at  this  time  67  years  old  ;  liis  per¬ 
son  was  mostdispleasing;  and  some  say  thedisagreeablc- 
ress  of  it,  in  a  greatmeasure,  drove  him  into  retirement. 

He  was  quite  bald  before  ;  his  face  was  all  broke  out 
into  ulcers,  and  covered  over  with  pla.sters ;  his  body 
was  bowed  forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  lean-  37^ 
ness  increased  its  deformity.  With  such  a  person,  and  Ilis  abou 
a  mind  still  more  hideous,  beinggloomy,  suspicious, and  ‘‘O' 

cruel,  he  sat  down  with  a  view  rather  of  forcing  his  ap- 
petites  than  satisfying  them.  He  spent  whole  nights  in 
debaucheries  at  the  table  ;  and  he  appointed  Pomponius 
Flaccus  and  Lucius  Piso  to  the  first  posts  of  the  cmpii’e, 
for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  sat  up  with  him 
two  days  and  two  nights  without  interruption.  These 
he  called  his  friendsofall  hours.  He  made  one  Novelius 
Torgnatus  a  praetor  for  being  able  to  drink  oft’  five  bot¬ 
tles  of  nine  at  a  draught.  His  luxuries  of  another  kind 
were  still  more  detestable,  and  seemed  to  increase  with 
his  drunkenness  and  gluttony.  He  made  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  women  of  Rome  subservient  to  his  lusts;  andallhin 
inventions  only  seemed  calculated  how  to  make  hisviccs 
more  extravagant  and  abominable.  ’I'he  number  ess  ob¬ 
scene  medals  dug  up  in  that  island  at  this  day  bear  wit¬ 
ness  at  once  to  his  shame,  and  the  veraC'ty  of  the  histo¬ 
rians  who  have  described  his  debaucheries.  In  short,  in 
this  retreaf,  which  was  surrounded  with  rocks  on  every 
side,  he  quite  gave  up  tlie  business  of  the  empire  ;  or,  if 
he  w  as  ever  active,  it  was  only  to  do  niisdiief.  But, 
from  the  time  of  his  retreat,  he  became  more  cruel,  anil 
Sejanus  always  endeavoured  to  increase  his  distrusts. 

Secret  spies  and  informers  were  p’aced  in  all  pans  of 
tlie  city,  who  convened  the  most  harmless  actions  into 
subjects  of  oft'ence.  If  any  person  of  merit  testified  any 
Concern  for  the  glory  ot  the  empire,  it  w  as  iinnied  att  ly 
construed  into  a  design  to  obtain  it.  If  another  .spoke 
w  ith  regret  of  former  liberty,  he  was  .supposed  to  aim 
at  re-e.-tab!ishing  the  coninion wealth,  Lvery  action 
became  liable  to  f  orced  interpretations;  joy  expressed  an 
hope  of  the  prince's  death ;  melancholy,  an  envying  of 
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prosperity.  Sejanus  found  his  aim  every  day  suc¬ 
ceeding ;  the  ■wretched  em])eror’s  terrors  were  an  in¬ 
strument  that  he  v;rought  upon  at  his  pleasure,  and  by 
'which  he  levelled  every  obstacle  to  his  designs.  Hut 
the  chief  objects  of  his  jealousy  were  the  children  ot 
Germanicus,  wiioin  he  resolved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
He  therefore  continued  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
emperor,  to  alarm  liim  with  false  reports  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  terrify  them  with  alarms  of  his  intended 
cruelty.  Hy  these  means,  he  so  contrived  to  widen  the 
breach,  that  he  actually  produced  on  both  sides  tho^e 
dispositions  which  he  pretended  toobviatej  till  at  length, 
the  two  princes  Nero  and  Drusus  were  declared  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  state,  and  afterwards  starved  to  death  in 
prison;  while  Agrippina  their  mother  was  sent  into  ba- 
nishme  nt. 

In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  empire,  and  every  day  in¬ 
creasing  in  confidence  witli  I  iberius,  and  power  Avith 
the  senate.  The  number  of  his  statues  exceeded  even 
those  or  the  emperor;  people  swore  by  his  fortune,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  had  he  been  ac¬ 
tually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than 
even  the  tyrant  who  actually  enjoyed  the  empire.  Hut 
the  rapidity  of  his  rise  seemed  only  preparatory  to  the 
greatness  of  his  downfall.  All  we  know  ot  his  first  dis¬ 
grace  with  the  emperoi'  is,  that  Satrius  Secundus  was 
the  man  who  had  the  boldness  to  accu>e  him.  Anto¬ 
nia,  the  motlier  of  Germanicus,  seconded  the  accusation. 
What  were  the  particulars  of  his  crimes,  we  cannot  learn; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  he  attempted  to  usurp  the  empire, 
by  aiming  at  the  life  of  Tiberius.  He  was  very  near 
dispatching  him,  when  hispracticeswerediscovered,  and 
bis  own  life  was  substituted  for  that  against  which  he 
aimed.  Tiberius,  sensible  ot  the  traitor’s  power,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  usual  dissimulation  in  having  him  appre- 
hendeil.  He  granted  him  new  honoui  s  at  the  very  time 
he  resolved  his  death,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  The  emperor's  letter  to  the  senate  be¬ 
gan  only  with  slight  complaints  against  his  friend,  but 
tndtd  Avith  an  order  for  putting  him  in  prison.  He  in- 
treated  the  senators  to  protect  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  Avas, 
abandoned  by  all ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared 
ships  for  his  flight,  and  ordered  soldiers  for  his  security. 
The  senate,  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  the  favourite’s 
power,  and  dreaded  liis  cruelty,  immediately  took  this 
opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders.  Instead  ot 
sentencing  him  to  imprisonment,  they  directed  liis  exe¬ 
cution.  A  strange  revolution  now  appeared  in  the  city; 
of  those  numbers  that  buta  moment  beforcAvere  pressing 
into  the  presence  of  Sejanus,  with  offers  of  service  and 
adulation,  not  one  Avas  found  that  would  seem  to  be  of 
his  ac(|uaintonce :  he  was  deserted  by  all ;  and  those 
wlio  had  formerly  received  tlie  greatest  benefits  from 
him,  seemed  now  converted  into  his  most  iiiA’eterate  ene¬ 
mies.  As  he  was  conducting  to  e^^;cution,  the  jH'ople 
loaded  him  Avi'.li  insult  and  execration.  He  attempted 
to  hide  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  but  even  this  A%as  <!e- 
i.ied  him,  and  liis  hands  A^ere  secured.  Nor  did  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  subside  with  his  death  ;  his  body 
Avas  ignominiously  dragged  about  the  slixiets,  and  bis 
whole  family  executed  with  him. 

His  death  only  lighted  up  the  emperor’s  rage  for  fur- 
ther  executions.  'I  he  prisons  v  eie  croAvded  Asilh  pre¬ 
tended  accomplices  iu  tlie  conspiracy  ot  tiejimus,  li- 


berius  began  to  grow  Aweary  of  particular  executions; 
he  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  the  accused  should  be 
put  to  death  together  Avithout  further  examin.ation. 

20  senators,  Avhom  he  chose  for  his  council,  he  put  Ifl  crudty^d " 
to  death.  “  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  he)  so  long  as  'Rbenus. 
they  obey  me.”  He  then  averred,  that  I’riam  Avas  a 
happy  man,  who  outlived  all  his  posterity.  In  this 
manner  there  AA'as  not  a  day'  Aiithout  some  barbarous 
execution,  in  Avhich  the  sufferers  were  obliged  to  under¬ 
go  the  most  shameful  indignities  and  exquisite  torments. 

When  one  Camillus  had  killed  himself  to  avoid  the  tor¬ 
ture  :  “  Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man  has  licen 
able  to  escape  me !”  When  a  prisoner  earnestly  in- 
treated  that  he  Avould  not  defer  his  death :  “  No  (cried 
the  tyrant),  I  am  not  sufficiently  your  friend,  to  shorten 
your  torment.”  He  often  satisfied  bis  eyes  Avith  tlie 
tortures  of  the  wretches  that  were  put  to  death  before 
him  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius  the  rock  was  to  be 
seen,  from  which  he  ordered  sucli  as  had  displeased  him 
to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he  Avas  one  day  examining 
some  persons  upon  the  rack,  he  Avas  told  that  an  old 
friend  of  his  AA'as  come  from  Rhodes  to  see  him.  li- 
berius  supposing  him  brought  for  the  purpose  of  infor¬ 
mation,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the  torture ;  and 
when  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  farther  discovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment 
otliers,  although  he  A^as  himself  still  more  tortured  by 
his  own  su'picions  ;  so  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
senate,  he  confessed  that  the  gods  and  godesses  had  so 
afflicted  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not  what  or 
how  to  Avrite.  In  the  mean  time,  the  frontier  provinces 
were  invaded  Avith  impunity  by  the  barbarians.  Mmsia 
Avas  seized  on  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians ;  Gaul 
was  Avasted  by  the  Germans,  and  Armenia  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Harthia.  Tiberius,  however,  was  so 
much  a  slave  to  his  brutal  appetites,  that  he  left  his  jiro- 
vinces  Avholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieutenants,  and  tiicy 
were  intent  rather  on  the  accumulation  of  private  for¬ 
tune  than  the  safety  of  the  state.  Such  a  total  disorder 
in  the  empire  produced  such  a  degree  of  anxiety  in  him 
who  governed  it,  that  he  AA-as  heard  to  wish,  that  he.iven 
and  earth  might  perish  when  he  died.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  22dyear  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  his  dissolution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally 
to  forsake  him.  He  now,  therefore,  found  it  was  time 
to  think  of  a  successor,  and  hesitated  for  a  long  while, 

Avlielher  he  should  choose  Caligula,  Avhose  vices  were 
t«  o  apparent  to  escape  his  observation.  He  had  been 
often  heard  to  say,  ihat  tins  youth  had  all  the  faults  of 
Sylla,  without  his  virtues  ;  that  he  Avas  a  serpent  that 
would  sting  the  eiTqiire,  and  a  I’hicton  that  would  .'ct 
the  Avorld  in  a  flame.  However,  nolwith.-Unding  all 
his  A*  ell-grouj'.dcd  apprehensions,  he  named  him  tor  his  f;boo«*» 
successor  ;  willing,  perhaps,  by  tlie  enormity  of  Caligii-  Cali  :uli  f.  • 
la’s  conduct  to  cover  tlie  memory  of  his  own.  hu  »uccf»- 

Hilt  though  he  tliouglit  fit  to  choose  a  successor,  he 
conceded  his  approaching  decline  witli  the  utmost  care, 
as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  Iroin  the  world 
and  hinvelf.  I  le  long  h.ad  a  conUmpt  for  phy.sic,  and 
refused  the  advice  of  such  as  attended  him  ;  he  even 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  the  sp  irts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  ventured  himself  to  throw  a  j.;velin 
.at  a  boar  that  was  let  loo-c  before  him.  The  effort 
whiclt  he  made  upon  this  occasion  caused  a  pain  in  In- 
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R.mic.  side,  \vhicii  lia.stened  the  approaches  of  death :  still,  hov.'- 
ever,  he  seemed  willing  to  avoid  his  end  ;  and  strove, 
by  change  of  place,  to  put  off  the  inquietude  of  his  own 
reflections.  He  left  his  favourite  island,  and  went  upon 
the  continent,  where  he  at  last  fixed  at  the  promontory 
of  Misenum.  It  was  here  that  Charicles,  his  physician, 
pi'etended  to  kiss  his  hand,  felt  the  failure  of  his  pulse ; 
and  apprised  Macro,  the  emperor’s  present  favourite, 
that  he  had  not  above  two  days  to  live.  Tiberius,  on 
the  coittrary,  who  had  perceived  the  att  of  Charicles, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  impress  his  attendants  with  an 
opinion  of  his  health  :  he  continued  at  table  till  the 
evening;  he  saluted  all  his  guests  as  they  left  ih.c  room, 
and  read  the  acts  of  the  senate,  in  which  they  had  ab¬ 
solved  some  persons  he  had  Avritten  against  v  itli  great 
indignation.  He  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance  of 
their  disobedience,  and  meditated  new  schemes  of  cruel¬ 
ty,  when  he  fell  into  such  faintings,  as  all  believed  were 
fatal.  It  Avas  in  this  situation,  that,  by  Macro’s  advice, 
Caligula  prepared  to  seen  e  tlie  succession.  He  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  Avhole  court,  caused  himself 
to  be  acknoAvledged  by  the  Praetorian  soldiers,  and  Avent 
forth  from  the  emperor’s  apartment  amidst  the  a]A])lauses 
of  the  multitude  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  Avas  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  emperor  Avas  recovered,  that  lie  had  begun 
to  speak,  and  desired  to  eat.  This  unexpected  .account 
filled  the  Avhole  court  Avith  terror  and  alarm  ;  every  one 
who  had  before  been  earnest  in  testifying  their  joA',  noAv 
re-assumed  their  pretended  sorroAv,  and  left  the  nenv em¬ 
peror,  through  a  feigned  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the 
old.  Cal  gula  himself  seemed  thunderstruck  ;  he  pre¬ 
served  a  gloomy  silence,  exjiecting  nothing  but  death, 
instead  ol'  the  empire  at  which  he  had  aspired.  Macro, 
hoAvever,  who  Avas  Iiardened  in  crimes,  ordered  that  the 
dying  emperor  should  be  dispatched,  by  smothering  him 
Avith  pilloAvs,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  by  poison.  In 
this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age, 
280  after  reigning  22. 

of'tiic^lto"*  Romans  Avere,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their  higli. 

mans  at  this  of  effeminacy  and  vice.  'I’he  wealth  of  almost 

time.  every  nation  of  the  empire,  liaving,  for  some  time,  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  city,  brought  Avith  it  the  luxuries 
peculiar  to  each  country;  so  that  Rome  presented  a  de¬ 
testable  picture  of  various  pollution.  In  this  reign  lived 
Apicius,  so  Avell  known  for  having  reduced  gluttony  in¬ 
to  a  system  ;  some  of  the  most  notorious  in  this  Avaj', 
thought  it  no  shame  to  give  near  1 00  pounds  for  a  single 
fish,  and  exhaust  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds  in  one  en¬ 
tertainment.  Debaucheries  of  every  other  kind  kcjit 
pace  Avith  this ;  Avhile  the  detestable  lolly  of  the  times 
thought  it  was  refining  ujxki  pleasure  to  make  it  unna¬ 
tural.  There  Avere  at  Rome  men  called  Spintrio',  Avhose 
sole  trade  it  Avas  to  study  ueAv  modes  of  pleasure ;  and 
these  Avere  universally  favourites  of  the  great.  The  se¬ 
nators  had  long  fallen  from  their  authority,  and  were 
no  less  estranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour,  'i’heir 
Avhole  study  seemed  to  be,  hoAV  to  invent  ncAv  Avays  of 
flattering  the  emjieror,  and  various  methods  of  torment¬ 
ing  his  suppo.scd  enemies.  'J'he  people  Avere  still  more 
corrupt :  they  had,  for  some  years,  been  .leeustomed  to 
liA'e  in  idleness,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor; 
and,  being  satisfied  Avith  subsi.stence,  entirely  guA'^e  uj) 
their  freedom.  Too  effeminate  and  coAvardly  to  go  to 
Avar,  they  only  railed  against  their  governors  ;  so  that 
they  Avere  bud  soldiers  and  seditious  citizens.  In  the 


1 8th  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  Christ  was  cnicifled.  Ufinic. 
Shortly  after  his  death,  Pilate  is  said  to  have  Avritten  to 
Tiberius  an  account  of  his  passion,  resurrection,  and  281 
miracles  ;  upon  Avhich  the  emperor  made  a  report  -of  Huist  er 
the  Avhole  to  the  senate,  desired  that  Christ  might  be 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans.  But  the  senate  be¬ 
ing  displeased  that  the  proposal  had  not  come  first  from 
themselves,  refused  to  alloAv  of  his  apotheosis ;  alleging 
an  ancient  laAAg  Avhich  ga\'e  them  the  superintendance 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  Avent  so  far,  as 
by  an  edict  to  command  that  all  Christians  should 
leaA'e  the  city :  but  Tiberius,  by  another  edict,  threa¬ 
tened  death  to  all  such  as  should  accuse  them;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmolested  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign. 

No  monarch  ev  er  came  to  the  throne  Avith  more  ad- 
A’antages  than  Caligula.  He  Avas  the  son  of  Gerinani- 
cus,  Avho  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
peojile.  He  Avas  bred  among  the  soldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  name  of  Caligula,  from  the  short  bus¬ 
kin,  ca.llcd  caliga,  that  Avas  Avorn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  which  Avas  also  usually  Avorn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
Avent  out  in  croAvds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  side,  all  equally 
]ileased  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  of  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  aeb  antages  from  the  virtues  of  hi.s 
successor. 

Caligula  seemed  to  take  every  jirccaution  to  impress 
them  Avith  Pie  opinion  of  a  happy  change.  Amidst  the 
rejoicings  of  the  multitude  he  advanced  mourning,  Avith 
tlie  dead  body  of  'riberius,  Avhich  the  soldiers  brt)ught 
to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  was  received 
Avith  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  senate,  aaIiosc  chief 
employment  seemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increasing 
tlieir  emperor’s  vanit)'.  He  was  left  co-heir  Avith  Ge- 
mellu.s,  grandson  to  'Piberius;  but  they  set  aside  the  no¬ 
mination,  and  declared  Caligula  sole  successor  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  election  Avas  not  confined  to 
the  narroAA’  bounds  of  Italy ;  it  spread  through  the 
Avhole  empire,  and  v’ctims  Avithout  number  Avere  sacri¬ 
ficed  upon  die  occasion.  Some  of  the  people,  upon 
Ills  going  into  Campania,  made  vows  for  his  return ; 
and  shortly  after,  Avhen  he  fell  sick,  the  multitudes 
crowded  Avhole  nights  round  his  palace,  luid  some  even 
devoted  themselves  to  death  in  case  he  recovered,  set¬ 
ting  u]i  bills  of  their  resolutions  in  the  streets.  In  this 
affection  ofthecitizen.s,  strangcr.s  them  selves,  seemed  am¬ 
bitious  of  sharing.  Artabanus,  king  of  Farthia,  sought 
the  emjieror’s  alliance  Avith  assiduity.  He  came  to  a 
personal  conference  with  one  of  his  legates  ;  passed  the 
Euphrates,  adorned  the  Roman  eagles,  and  kissed  tlie 
emjAcror’s  images  ;  so  th.  t  tlie  Avhole  world  seemed  com¬ 
bined  to  iiraise  him  for  virtues  which  they  supposed  him 
to  ])0ssess.  202 

'I'he  ncAv  emperor  at  first  seemed  extremely  careful  of  00110111.1 
the  public  faA’our ;  and  having  ]ierformed  the  funeral  so- 
Icmnitie.s  of  'Fiberius,  he  ha.stened  to  the  islands  of  Fan- 
dataria  and  I’ontia,  to  remove  the  ashes  ol  hi.s  mother 
and  brothers,  exposing  himself  to  the  dangers  of  tempes¬ 
tuous  Aveather,  to  give  a  lustre  to  his  piety.  Mavng 
brought  them  to  Rome,  he  instituted  annual  solenmitios 
in  then-  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of  September 
to  be  called  Girmanicns,  in  memory  of  his  fatluT. 

i  hese 
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Tliese  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the  same  ho¬ 
nours  upon  his  gi'andmother  Antonia,  ■w  hich  Iiad  before 
been  given  to  Livia ;  and  ordered  all  informations  to  be 
burnt,  that  any  ways  exposed  the  enemies  of  his  familj-. 
He  even  refused  a  paper  that  was  offered  him,  tending 
to  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  alleging, 
That  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  to  deserve  any  man’s 
hatred,  and  therefore  had  no  fears  from  their  machina¬ 
tions.  He  caused  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  which 
had  been  disused  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, to  be  revived ; 
undertook  to  reform  many  abuses  in  the  state,  and  se¬ 
verely  punished  corrupt  governors.  Among  others,  he 
banished  Pontius  Pilate  into  Gaul,  where  this  unjust 
magistrate  a'terwards  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  suicide. 
He  banished  the  spinti'iae,  or  inventors  of  abominable  re¬ 
creations,  from  Rome ;  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient 
manner  of  electing  magistrates  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people ;  and  gave  them  a  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself.  Although  the  will  of  Tiberius  was 
annulled  by  the  senate,  and  that  of  Livia  suppressed  by 
Tiberius,  yet  he  caused  all  their  legacies  to  be  punc¬ 
tually  paid ;  and  in  order  to  make  Gemellus  amends 
for  missing  the  crown,  he  caused  him  to  be  elected  Prin- 
ceps  Juventutis,  or  principal  of  the  youth.  He  restored 
some  kings  to  their  dominions  who  had  been  unjustly 
dispossessed  by  I'iberius,  and  gave  them  the  arrears  of 
their  revenues.  And,  that  he  might  appear  an  encou- 
rager  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered  a  female  slave  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  enduring  the  most  exquisite  torments 
without  discovering  the  secrets  of  her  master.  So  many 
concessions,  and  such  apparent  virtue,  could  not  fail  of 
receiHng  just  applause.  A  shield  of  gold,  bearing  his 
image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  attended  by  the  senate  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
singing  in  praise  of  the  emperor’s  virtues.  It  was  like¬ 
wise  ordained,  that  the  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
to  the  empire  should  be  called  Pithilin  ;  implying,  that 
when  he  came  to  govern,  the  city  received  a  new  foun¬ 
dation. 

In  less  than  eight  months  all  this  shew  of  moderation 
and  clemency  vanished ;  while  furious  passions,  unex¬ 
ampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 
their  turn  in  his  mind.  As  most  of  the  cruelties  of  Ti¬ 
berius  arose  from  suspicion,  so  most  of  those  committed 
by  Caligula  took  rise  from  prodigality.  Some  indeed 
assert,  that  a  disorder  which  happened  soon  after  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  empire,  entirely  discomposed  his  under¬ 
standing.  However  this  may  be,  madness  itself  could 
scarcely  dictate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  inconsist¬ 
encies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him  ;  some 
of  them  appear  almost  beyond  belief,  as  tliey  seem  en¬ 
tirely  without  any  motive  to  incite  such  barbarities. 

The  first  object  of  his  cruelty  was  a  person  named 
Politus,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the 
emperor,  who  was  then  sick,  should  recover.  \\  hen 
Caligula’s  health  was  re-established,  he  was  infomietl  ot 
the  zeal  of  Politus.  and  actually  compelled  him  to  coin- 
ph  te  his  vow.  This  ridiculous  devotee  was  therefore 
led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adornetl  with  chajdets, 
ami  then  put  to  death,  being  thrown  heatllong  from  the 
r.imparts.  .‘\nothcr,  named  Secundns,  had  voweil  to 
fight  in  the  amphitlieatre  upon  the  .same  occasion.  To 
this  hewa.s  also  compelled,the  emperor  himself  ch<K)sing 
to  be  a  spectator  of  the  combat.  I  lowever,  he  wa-s 
more  fi)rtunate  than  the  former,  being  so  successful  a? 
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to  kill  his  adversary,  by  which  lie  obtained  a  relea»e 
from  his  vow.  Gemellus  was  the  nm;t  who  suffered 
from  the  tyrant’s  inhumanity.  'I’he  pretence  against 
him  was,  that  he  had  wished  the  emperor  might  not  re¬ 
cover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  counter  poison  to  secure 
him  from  any  secret  attempts  against  his  life.  Caligula 
ordered  him  to  kill  himself ;  but  as  the  unfortunate 
youth  was  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  doing  it,  the  em¬ 
peror’s  messenger  soon  instructed  him  in  the  fatal  lesson. 
Silenus,  the  emperor’s  father-in-law,  was  the  next  that 
was  put  to  death  upon  slight  suspicions  ;  and  Gerciniis, 
a  senator  of  noted  integrity,  refusing  to  witness  falsely 
against  him,  shared  his  fate.  After  these  followed  .a 
crowd  of  victims  to  the  emperor’s  avarice  or  suspicion 
The  pretext  against  them  was  their  enmity  to  his  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and  in  proof  of  his  accusations  he  produced  those 
verj'  memorials  which  but  a  while  before  he  pretended 
to  have  burnt.  Among  the  number  of  those  who  were 
sacrificed  to  his  je.alousy,  was  Macro,  the  late  favour¬ 
ite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  person  to  whom  Caligula  owed 
his  empire.  He  svas  accused  of  many  crimes,  .some 
of  which  were  common  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to 
him,  and  his  death  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  whole 
family. 

These  cruelties,  however,  only  seemed  the  first  fruit.* 
of  a  mind  naturally  timid  and  suspicious:  his  vanity  and 
profusion  soon  gave  rise  to  others  which  were  more  atro¬ 
cious,  as  they  sprung  from  less  powerful  motives.  His 
pride  first  began  byassumingto  himself  the  title  of  ruler, 
which  was  usually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
also  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  lieen 
advised  that  he  was  already  superior  to  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  assumed  divine  ho¬ 
nours,  and  gave  himself  the  names  ot  such  divinities  as 
he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  caused  the  heads  of  the  statues  ot  Jupiter  and 
some  other  gods  to  be  struck  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put 
in  their  places.  He  frequently  seated  himself  betw  een 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  who  came  to  their 
temple  to  worship,  should  pay  their  adorations  only  to 
him  ;  nay,  at  last  he  altered  their  temple,  to  the  fonn 
of  a  portico,  ■which  he  joinetl  to  his  palace,  that  the 
very  gods,  as  he  said,  might  serve  him  in  tlie  quality  of 
porters. 

He  was  not  less  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  hi> 
appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  presumption.*.  Neither 
person,  place,  nor  sex,  were  obstacles  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  unnatural  lusts.  '1  here  was  scarcely  a  latly  of 
any  quality  in  Rome  that  escaped  his  lewdness ;  imd, 
indeed,  such  was  the  degeneracy  irt'tlie  times, tliat  there 
were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  tlii.s  disgrace  an  ho¬ 
nour.  He  committed  incest  with  his  three  sisters,  and 
at  public  feasts  they  lay  with  their  he.n(Uuj)onhisb«st>in. 
by  turns.  Of  these  he  prostituteil  l.i'  ia  luid  .\gripj>ina 
to  his  vile  comjumions,  and  then  banishe«l  them  iis  adul- 
tresses  and  conspirators  again.st  his  |K-rson.  As  tor  I)ru- 
silla,  he  took  her  from  her  husbiUKl  Longinus,  and  kept 
her  as  his  wife.  Her  he  loveil  .so  affeiVionately,  that, 
being  sick,  he  appointetl  Iwr  as  heire-s  ol  his  etnpirr 
and  fortune  ;  and  she  h.ii>i>ening  to  die  Imfore  him,  hr 
made  her  a  godde.-*.  Nor  did  her  example  when  b'  lng, 
appear  more  dangerous  to  the  jHtiplc  tliaii  Iht  do  ii.ity 
when  de.ad.  To  mourn  for  her  death  wa.s  a  crime,  a* 
she  was  become  a  gotidess  ;  atid  to  rejoice  for  hcrd.vi- 
nity  was  capiul.  because  she  was  dead.  N.*y,  iter  ai- 
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Rome,  lence  itself  was  an  unpardonable  insensibility,  either  of 
^  the  emperor’s  loss  or  his  sister’s  advancement.  Thus  he 
made  his  sister  subservient  to  his  profit,  as  before  he  had 
done  to  his  pleasure ;  raising  vast  sums  of  money  by 
granting  pardons  to  some,  and  by  confiscating  the  goods 
of  others.  As  to  his  marriages,  whether  he  contracted 
them  with  greater  levity,,  or  dissolved  them  with  great¬ 
er  injustice,  is  not  easy  to  detei’mine.  Being  present  at 
the  nuptials  of  Livia  Orestilla  with  Piso,  as  soon  as  the 
solemnity  was  over,  he  commanded  her  to  be  brought 
to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and  then  dismissed  her  in  a  few 
days.  He  soon  after  banished  her  upon  suspicion  of  co- 
liabiting  with  her  husband  after  she  was  parted  from 
him.  He  was  enamoured  of  Lollia  Paulina,  upon  a 
bare  relation  of  her  grandmotlier’s  beauty  ;  and  there¬ 
upon  took  her  from  her  husband,  who  commanded 
in  Macedonia  :  notwithstanding  which,  he  repudiated 
her  as  he  had  done  the  former,  and  likewise  forbade  her 
future  marrying  with  any  other.  The  wife  who  caught 
most  fii-mly  upon  his  affections  -was  Milonia  Caesonia, 
whose  chief  inei’it  lay  in  her  perfect  acquaintance  witli 
all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  sex,  for  she  was  otherwise 
possessed  neither  of  youth  nor  beauty.  She  continued 
with  him  during  his  reign ;  and  he  loved  her  so  ridicu¬ 
lously,  that  he  sometimes  showedher  to  liis  soldiers  dres¬ 
sed  in  armour,  and  sometimes  to  his  companions  stark 
naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  -was  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  which  in  some  measure  gave  rise  to 
the  rest.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were  simpli¬ 
city  itself,  when  compared  to  those  which  he  practised. 
He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathijig,  whei‘e  the  richest 
oils  and  most  precious  perfumeswere  exhaustedwith  the 
utmost  profusion.  He  found  out  dishes  of  immense  va¬ 
lue  ;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we  are  told,  dissolved 
among  his  sauces.  He  sometimes  had  services  of  pure 
gold  presented  before  his  guests  instead  of  meat;  obser¬ 
ving,  that  a  man  should  be  an  economist  or  an  em¬ 
peror. 

For  several  days  together  he  flung  considerable  sums 
of  money  among  the  people.  He  ordered  ships  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  stems  of  ivory 
inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  sails  and  tackling  of 
various  silks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
choicest  fruit  trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  ministers  of  his  plea- 
.sures,  the  most  exquisite  singers,  and  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  jmuths,  he  coasted  along  the  shore  of  Campania  with 
great  splendour.  All  his  buildings  seemed  rather  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  astonishment,  than  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  utility.  But  the  most  notorious  instance  of  his  fruit¬ 
less  profusion  was  the  vast  bridge  at  Futeoli,  which  he 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  "I'o  satisfy  his 
<lesire  of  being  master  as  well  of  the  ocean  as  the  land, 
he  caused  an  infinite  number  of  ships  to  be  fastened  to 
each  other,  so  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge  from  Baiae 
to  Puteoli,  across  an  arm  of  the  sea  three  miles  and  a 
half  broad.  The  ships  being  placed  in  two  rows  in 
form  of  a  crescent,  vere  secured  to  each  other  with 
anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  these  were  laid  vast 
quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  resemble  one  of  the  streets  of  Home.  He 
next  caused  several  houses  to  be  built  upon  his  new 
bridge,  for  the  reception  of  himself  and  his  attendants, 
into  which  fresh  water  was  conveyed  by  pipes  from  land. 
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He  then  repaired  thither  with  all  his  court,  attended  by  Rome, 
prodigious  throngs  of  people,  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  be  spectators  of  such  an  expensive  pageant.  It  was 
there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with  all  the  magnificence 
of  eastern  royalty,  sitting  on  horseback  with  a  civic 
crown  and  Alexander’s  breastplate,  attended  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  with  ridiculous 
importance  rode  to  the  other.  At  night,  the  number 
of  torches  and  other  illuminations  with  which  this  ex¬ 
pensive  structure w'as  adorned,  cast  such  a  gleam  as  illu¬ 
minated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains.  This  seemed  to  give  the  weak  emperor  new 
cause  for  exultation  ;  boasting  that  he  had  turned  night 
into  day,  as  w'ell  as  sea  into  land.  The  next  morning  he 
again  rode  over  in  a  triumphal  chariot,  followed  by  a 
numerous  train  of  charioteers,  and  all  his  soldiers  in 
glittering  armour.  He  then  ascended  a  rostrum  erected 
for  the  occasion,  wdiere  he  made  a  solemn  oration  m 
praise  of  the  greatness  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  assiduity 
of  his  workmen  and  his  army.  Fie  then  distributed  re¬ 
wards  among  his  men,  and  a  splendid  feast  succeeded. 

In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  many  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  W'ere  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  seveial  .ships  filled  with 
spectators  were  attacked  and  sunk  in  an  hostile  manner : 
and  although  the  majority  escaped  through  the  calmness 
of  the  weather,  yet  manj'^  were  drowned  ;  and  some 
who  endeavoured  to  save  tliemseh  es  by  climbing  to  the 
bridge,  were  struck  down  again  by  the  emperor’s  com¬ 
mand.  The  calmness  of  the  sea  during  this  pageant, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  I’urni.shed  Cahgula  w  ith 
fresh  opportunities  for  boasting  ;  being  hcaixl  to  say, 

“  that  Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  sea  smooth  and  se¬ 
rene,  merely  out  of  reverence  to  him.” 

Expences  like  these,  it  m.ay  be  naturally  supposed, 
must  liave  exhausted  the  most  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fact,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re¬ 
venues  totally  exhausted  ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
18,000,000  of  our  money,  w'hich  Tiberius  had  amas¬ 
sed  together,  entirely  spent  in  extravagimee  and  folly. 

Now,  therefore,  his  jirodigality  put  him  upon  new  me¬ 
thods  of  suppl3'ingthe  exchequer ;  andas  before  his  jiro- 
fusion,  so  now  his  rajiacity  became  boundless.  Fie  put 
in  practice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while  his 
principal  studv  seemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  imposts 
and  illicit  confiscations.  Every  thing  was  taxed,  to  the 
veiy  wages  of  the  meanest  tradesman.  Fie  caused  free¬ 
men  to  jmrehase  tlieir  freedom  a  second  time  ;  and  poi¬ 
soned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir,  to  have 
the  immediate  possession  of  their  fortunes.  Fie  set  up  a 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which  he  gained  consider¬ 
able  sums  by  all  the  methods  of  prostitution.  Fie  also 
kept  a  gaming-house,  in  which  he  himself  presided, 
scrupling  none  of  the  meanest  tricks  in  order  to  advance 
his  gains.  On  a  certain  occasion  having  had  a  run  of 
ill  luck,  he  saw  two  rich  knights  passing  through  his 
court  ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  ro.se  up,  and  causing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confiscated  their  cstatc.s,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boasted  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time,  want¬ 
ing  nioney  for  a  stake,  he  went  down  and  caused  several 
noblemen  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  then  returning,  told 
the  company  that  they  sat  plaj’ing  for  trifles  while  he 
had  won  (5t),000  sesterces  at  a  cast. 

Such  insupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced 
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many  secret  consp'racies  against  him ;  but  these  svci-e 
f -r  a  while  defer/e  1,  upon  account  oP  his  iutesided  e.K- 
pedition  against  the  Germans  and  Britons,  which  he 
undertook  in  tlie  tliird  vear  of  his  reign.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  caused  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all  (larts 
of  the  empire  ;  and  'alke.l  with  so  much  resolution,  that 
it  was  universally  believe  1  he  would  conquer  all  hcfore 
him.  His  march  perfectly  indie  .ted  the  inequality  ot 
his  temper:  sometimes  it  was  so  rapid,  that  the  Cohorts 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  standards  behind  them ;  at 
other  times  it  was  so  slow,  that  it  more  re-embled  a 
pompous  procesMon  than  a  mili'a'v  expedition.  In  this 
disposition  he  woul  I  cause  himself  tobc  carried  on  eicr.^  t 
men’s  shoulders,  and  order  all  the  neighbouring  cities  to 
have  their  streets  well  swept  and  watered  to  defend  him 
from  the  dust.  However, all  these  mighty  preparations 
ended  in  nothing.  Instead  of  conquering  Britain,  he 
only  gave  refuge  to  one  of  its  banished  princes  ;  andthis 
he  described  in  a  le  ter  to  the  senate,  as  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  island.  Instead  cf  conquerin  g  Ger¬ 
many,  he  only  led  his  army  to  the  .-ea  shore  in  Batavia. 
There  disposing  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  solemnity,  and  drawing  up  h:s  men  in  order  ot 
battle,  he  went  on  board  his  galley,  with  which  coast¬ 
ing  alone,  he  commanded  his  tnimprts  to  soin  daiid  the 
signal  to  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement ;  upon  which 
his  men  having  had  ptevious  orders,  imrae  liately  fell  to 
gathering  the  shells  that  lay  upon  the  shore  in  o  their 
iielmets,  terming  them  the  spoils  of  the  cunquered  ocean, 
n'orlhi!  of  the  palace  and  the  capilot  Atier  this  doughty 
expedition,  calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
vict  ry,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,  and 
hi<rhly  extolled  their  achievements  ;  and  then  distribut¬ 
ing  money  among  them,  di-missed  them  with  orders  to 
be  joyful,  and  coiigratulated  them  upon  their  riches. 
But  that  such  exploits  should  not  pass  without  a  memo¬ 
rial,  he  cau'cd  a  lofty  tower  to  be  erected  by  the  sea¬ 
side ;  and  ordeed  the  gaheys  in  which  he  had  put  to 
sea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  measure  by 
land. 

After  numberless  instances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
this  expedition,  among  which  he  ha  1  intentions  ot  de¬ 
stroying  the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied  un¬ 
der  his  father  Gemianicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
triumph.  The  senate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid  mi¬ 
nisters  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  set  about 
consulting  how  to  satisfy  his  expectations.  They  con¬ 
sidered  th  it  a  triumph  would,  even  to  himself,  appear  as 
aburlesque  upon  his  expedition  :  they  therefore  decreed 
him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  resolution, 
they  sent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was  drawn 
wp  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  adulation.  How¬ 
ever,  their  flatterv  was  far  Iroiii  satisfying  his  pride. 
He  considered  their  conduct  rather  as  a  diminution  of 
his  power,  than  .an  addition  to  his  glory.  He  therefore 
ordereil  them,  on  pain  of  deaih,  not  to  concern  tliem- 
selves  with  Ins  honours;  and  beingmet  by  their  messen¬ 
gers  on  the  avay.  who  invited  hiin  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  jirep.arations  which  the  st  iinLC  liad  m  crecil,  he  in¬ 
formed  theiq  t!  at  lie  wouUl  come  ;  'iid  thcii  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  .added,  that  lie  wr  u'.l  bring  that 
also  -.vilh  him.  In  this  manner  either  tpiite  o  nitting 
his  triumph,  <  r  deferring  it  to  another  time,  he  entered 
the  city  with  only  an  ovation ;  while  the  senate  passed 


the  whole  day  in  acclamations  in  his  praise,  aiuisjiecclies 
fd'ed  with  the  most  excessive  flattery.  'I  Irs  conduct 
in  S'lme  measure  served  to  reconcile  him,  and  soon  after 
their  excessive  zeal  in  his  cause  entirely  gained  liis  fa¬ 
vour.  For  it  happened  that  Frotogenrs,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  c.uel  of  his  favourite?, 
coming  into  the  house,  was  fawned  upon  by  the  w  hole 
body  of  the  senate,  and  particularly  by  Froculus. 
Whereupon  Fro.ogencs  with  a  fierce  look,  a-ked  how 
one  who  was  such  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  could  be 
siicli  a  friend  to  him  ?  There  needed  no  more  to  excite 
the  senate  against  Proculus.  They  instantly  seized  up¬ 
on  him,  and  violently  tore  him  in  pieces ;  plainly  sliow- 
ing  by  their  conduct,  that  tyranny  in  a  prince  produces 
cruelty  in  those  whom  he  governs. — It  was  after  return¬ 
ing  from  this  extravagant  expedition,  that  he  was  v/ait- 
ed  ujion  by  a  deputationof  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  wlio 
came  to  deprecate  his  anger  f.ir  not  worshippi  g  his  di- 
vi  nty  as  other  nations  liad  d.  ne.  The  emperor  gave 
them  a  very  u  gra-  ious  reception,  and  would  probably 
have  destroyed  their  countrymen  if  he  had  not  soon  after 
bcei.  cut  off. 

This  aff.ur  of  theJews  rem.ained  undecideddiiriiig  his ' 
reign  ;  but  it  was  at  last  settled  by  his  successor  to  their 
satisfaction.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Ph.lo  made 
the  following  remarkab  e  answer  to  his  associate?,  who 
w  ere  ten  ifir  d  with  apprehensionsof  the  emperor’s  indig¬ 
nation  :  “  Fear  nothing  (cried  he  to  them),  Caligula, 
by  declaring  against  u.?,  puts  God  on  our  side."  ^consii- 

The  continuation  of  this  horrid  reign  seemed  to 
threaten  universal  calamity  :  however,  it  was  but  short,  gj  againsi 
There  had  already  been  several  conspiracies  formed  to  tlic  empr- 
destroy  the  tyrant,  but  without  success.  That  which 
at  last  succeeded  iu  delivering  the  xvor  d  ot  this  monster, 
was  concerted  under  the  influence  of  Cassius  Cherea, tri¬ 
bune  of  the  praitorian  bands.  This  was  a  man  of  expe¬ 
rienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirei  f  freedom,  and 
consequently  an  enemy  to  tyrants  Bc'-ides  the  motives 
which  he  had  in  common  w  ith  other  men,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  insults  from  Caligula,  who  took  all  oc¬ 
casions  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  ami  impe.iching 
him  of  cowardice,  merely  because  he  had  an  effeminate 
voice.  Whenever  Cherea  c.ame  to  demand  the  watch¬ 
word  from  the  emperor,  according  to  custom,  lie  .nlw  ays 
gave  him  either  Venus,  Adonis,  or  some  such,  implying 
effeminacy  and  softness.  He  tlierefore  secretly  impart¬ 
ed  his  designs  to  several  senators  and  kniglits,  whom  he 
knew  to  h.ave  received  personal  injuries  Ir.-in  Caligula, 
or  to  be  apprehensive  of  those  to  come.  Among  these 
was  Valerius  Asiaticus,  whose  wife  tlie  emperor  had  de¬ 
bauched.  Aiinius  Vincinnus,  w  ho  was  suspecteil  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  iu  a  former  eoosjiiracy,  was  now  dcsiroiM  of 
ready  engaging  in  the  first  design  that  ofiVreel.  Beside* 
these  were  Clemens  the  prefect ;  and  (  i  listu?,  whose 
riches  made  him  obn  xi  us  to  the  tyrant's  rcsenimcnt 
While  these  were  de.iberating  upon  the  most  certain 
and  speedy  method  of  destri'jing  the  tyrnn',  an  unex¬ 
pected  incident  gave  new  slriiigdi  to  ihc  conspir.cy. 
Pompediu3,a  senator  of  distinci  ion.havintr  been  accuH'.I 
before  the  emperor,  of  having  -poken  of  him  w  ,th  ilisie- 
spect  the  informer  ci'ed  one  Qiiinti  ia,  an  actre-«.  to 
confirm  his  accus-ntion.  Quii.lili  •,  however,  was  posses¬ 
sed  of  a  degree  of  for  itu  'e  not  ea  i  y  found,  bhc  de¬ 
nied  the  fact  witli  obstin.acy  ;  and  Uing  j  ill  to  t!ic  tor¬ 
ture  at  Uic  informer  s  uipust,  she  bore  iJic  severest  tor- 
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,  ^"25*  *«ents  of  the  rack  with  unshaken  constancy.  But  what 
is  most  remarkable  of  her  resolution  is,  that  she  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  conspii’acy  ,•  and 
although '  herea  was  appointed  to  preside  at  her  torture, 
she  revealed  nothing :  on  the  contrary,  when  she  was 
led  to  the  rack,  she  trod  upon  the  toe  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
spirators,  intimating  at  once  her  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  and  her  own  resolution  not  to  divulge  it.  In 
this  manner  she  suffered  until  all  her  limbs  were  disloca¬ 
ted  ;  and  in  that  deplorable  state  M'as  presented  to  the 
emperor,  who  ordered  her  a  gi-atuity  for  what  she  had 
suffered.  Cherea  could  now  no  longer  contain  his  in¬ 
dignation  at  being  thus  made  the  instrument  of  a  ty¬ 
rant’s  cruelty.  He  therefore  proposed  to  the  conspira¬ 
tors  to  attack  him  as  he  went  to  offer  sacrifices  in  tire 
Capitol,  or  while  he  was  employed  in  the  secret  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  palace.  The  rest,  however,  were  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  best  to  fall  upon  him  when  he  should 
be  unattended ;  by  which  means  they  would  be  more 
certain  of  success.  After  several  deliberations,  it  Avas  at 
last  resolved  to  attack  him  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Palatine  games,  which  lasted  four  days ;  and  to 
strike  the  blow  when  his  guards  should  have  the  least 
opportunity  to  defend  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
three  first  days  of  the  games  passed  without  affording 
that  opportunity  which  Avas  so  ardently  desired.  Che¬ 
rea  noAv,  therefore,  began  to  apprehend,  that  deferring 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  might  be  a  mean  to  divulge 
it:  he  e\"en  began  to  dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing 
the  tyrant  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  other  person 
more  bold  than  himself.  Wherefore,  he  at  last  resolved 
to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plot  only  to  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  Caligula  should  pass  through  a  pri¬ 
vate  gallery,  to  some  batlis  not  for  distant  from  the  pa- 
287  lace. 

's  The  last  day  of  the  games  was  more  splendid  than 

murdered,  jjjg  j.gg|. .  Caligula  seemed  more  sprightly  and  con¬ 
descending  than  usual.  He  took  great  amusement  in 
seeing  the  people  scramble  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra¬ 
rities  thrown  by  his  order  among  them  ;  and  seemed 
no  Avay  apprehensive  of  the  plot  fonned  for  his  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conspiracy  began  to  tran¬ 
spire;  and  had  he  possessed  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  discovered.  The  conspirators  Avaited  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  most  extreme  anxiety  ; 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  seemed  resolved  to  spend  the 
Avhole  day  Avithout  any  refreshment.  Tills  unexpected 
delay  entirely  exasperated  Cherea ;  and  had  he  not  been 
restrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
design  in  tlie  midst  of  all  the  people.  Just  at  that  in- 
f  tant,  Avhile  he  Avas  yet  hesitating  what  he  should  do, 
Asprenas,  one  of  the  conspirators,  persuaded  Caligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  some  slight  refreshment,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  entertainment  with  great, 
cr  relish.  The  emperor  therefore  rising  up,  the  con- 
spiratoi-s  used  every  precaution  to  keep  off  the  throng, 
and  to  surround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  assi¬ 
duity.  Upon  entering  into  the  little  vaulted  gallery 
tliat  led  to  the  bath,  he  Avas  met  by  a  band  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  instructed  in  singing,  and  were 
come  to  perform  in  his  prc.scnce.  He  was  once  more 
tlierefore  going  to  return  to  the  theatre  Avith  tliem, 
had  not  the  leader  of  tlie  band  excused  himself,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a  cold.  This  Avas  the  moment  that  Cherea  se  zed 
to  strike  him  to  the  ground ;  crying  out,  “  Tyrant 


think  upon  this.”  Immediately  after,  the  other  con-  Rowe. 
spiiMtors  rushed  in ;  and  while  the  emperor  continued 
to  resist,  crying  out,  that  he  Avas  not  yet  dead,  they 
dispatchecl  him  with  30  AAounds,  in  the  sqth  year  of 
his  age,  alter  a  short  reign  ot  three  years  ten  months 
and  eight  days.  With  him  his  Avife  and  infant  daugh¬ 
ter  also  perished;  the  one  being  stabbed  by  a  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dashed  out  against  the  Avail. 

His  coin  was  also  melted  doAvn  by  a  decree  of  the  se¬ 
nate ;  and  such  precautions  were  taken,  that  all  seemed 
willing,  that  neither  his  features  nor  his  name  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it  Creat^TOn- 
produced  the  greatest  confusion  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  fusion  en- 
rhe  conspirators,  Avho  only  aimed  at  destroying  a  ty-  on  his 
rant  Avitliout  attending  to  a  successor,  had  all  sought 
safety  by  retiring  to  private  places.  Some  thought 
the  report  of  the  emperor’s  death  Avas  only  an  artifice 
of  his  own,  to  see  how  his  enemies  would  behave. 

Others  averred  that  he  Avas  still  alive,  and  actually  in 
a  fair  Avay  to  recoA'er.  In  this  inteiwal  of  suspense,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loose  to  their  licentiousness,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor’s  death.  All  the  conspirators 
and  senators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy  : 
Asprenas,  Norbanus,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
HoAvever,  they  grcAV  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  senate 
was  permitted  to  assemble,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
Avhat  Avas  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  present  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  this  deliberation,  Saturninus,  who  Avas  then  con¬ 
sul,  insisted  much  upon  thebenefits  of  liberty;  and  talk¬ 
ed  in  raptures  of  Cherea’s  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deserved  the  highest  reward.  This  Avas  a  language 
highly  pleasing  to  the  senate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
fiivourite  topic  ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  very  name  of  Caesar.  Impressed  with 
this  resolution,  they  brought  over  some  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  side,  and  boldly  seized  upon  the  Capitol. 

But  it  Avas  noAv  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  pristine 
freedom ;  the  populace  and  the  army  opposing  their 
endeavours.  The  former  were  still  mindful  of  their  an¬ 
cient  hatred  to  the  senate;  and  remembered  the  dona¬ 
tions  and  public  spectacles  of  the  emperors  with  re- 
gret.  The  latter  were  sensible  they  could  have  no 
poAver  but  in  a  monarchy ;  and  had  some  hopes  that 
the  election  of  the  emperor  would  fall  to  their  deter¬ 
mination.  In  this  opposition  of  interests,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  seemed  at  last  to  decide  the  fate  of  fi 
the  enqiire.  Some  soldiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  discovered  Claudius,  Caligula’s  uncle,  lurking 
in  a  secret  place,  Avhere  he  had  hid  himself  through 
fear.  Of  this  personage,  Avho  had  hitherto  been  despi¬ 
sed  for  his  imbecility,  they  resolved  to  make  an  empe¬ 
ror  :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  their  shoulders 
to  the  camp,  w'here  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
exjiected  nothing  but  death. 

The  senate  now,  therefore,  perceiving  that  force  Claudius 
alone  was  likely  to  settle  the  succession,  were  resolved  '"“de  em- 
to  submit,  since  tiiey  had  no  power  to  oppose.  Clau- 
dius  Avas  the  person  most  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe¬ 
ror,  then  living  ;  being  the  nepheAv  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  um  le  of  Caligula,  'fhe  senate  therefore  passed  a 
decree,  confirming  him  in  the  enqiire  ;  and  Avent  soon 
after  in  a  body,  to  render  liim  their  compulsive  ho. 
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mage.  Cherea  was  the  first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
jealousy  of  this  new  monarch.  He  met  death  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman ;  desiring  to  die  by 
the  same  sword  with  which  he  had  killed  Caligula. 
Lupus,  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  ;  and  Sa- 
binus,  one  of  the  conspirators,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself. 

Claudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign. 
The  complicated  diseases  of  his  infancy  had  in  some 
measure  affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  body  and 
mind.  He  was  continued  in  a  state  of  pupillage  much 
longer  than  was  usual  at  that  time ;  and  seemed,  in 
every  part  of  his  life,  incap.able  of  conducting  himself. 
Not  that  he  Avas  entirely  destitute  of  understanding, 
since  he  had  made  a  tolerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  langu-ages,  and  even  wrote  a  liistory  of  his 
own  time ;  which,  liowever  destitute  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  style.  Nevertheless, 
with  this  share  of  enidition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
himself  in  the  state,  and  seemed  utterly  neglected  un¬ 
til  he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  most  promi¬ 
sing  hopes  of  a  happy  continuance.  He  began  by 
passing  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  former  Avords  and  ac¬ 
tions,  and  disannulled  all  the  cruel  edicts  of  Caligula. 
He  forbade  all  persons,  upon  severe  penalties,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  him  as  they  had  done  to  Caligula ;  was  assidu- 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  administered  justice  in  person ;  tempering  by 
his  mildness  the  severity  of  the  law.  We  are  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  son,  by  ad¬ 
judging  her  to  marry  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  him  Avhen  he  Avas  on  the  tri¬ 
bunal,  he  courteously  excused  himself  for  not  having 
room  for  them  to  sit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  so 
much  gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
vague  report  of  his  being  slain  by  surprise,  they  ran 
about  the  streets  in  the  utmost  rage  and  consternation, 
Avith  horrid  imprecations  against  all  such  as  were  ac¬ 
cessary  to  his  death ;  nor  could  they  be  appeased,  until 
they  were  assured,  with  certainty,  of  his  safety.  He 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  should  be 
continually  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions,  securing 
the  merchants  against  pirates.  He  Avas  not  less  assi¬ 
duous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almost  all 
that  Avent  before  him.  He  constructed  a  Avonderful 
aqueduct,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  surpassing 
any  other  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanship  or  plenti¬ 
ful  supply.  It  brought  water  from  40  miles  distance, 
through  great  mountains  and  over  deep  valleys ;  being 
built  on  stately  arches,  and  furnishing  the  highest  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  also  an  haven  at  Ostia  ;  a  work 
of  such  immense  expence,  that  his  successors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  But  his  greatest  Avork  of  all  M  as  the 
draining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  Avhich  M  as  the  largest  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  Avater  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  to 
•strengthen  the  current  of  tliat  river.  For  effecting  this, 
among  other  vast  difficultic.s,  he  mined  through  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  stone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
employed  for  1  1  years  together. 

To  this  solicitude  for  the  internal  advantages  of  tlie 
•State,  he  added  that  of  a  Avatchful  guardianship  over 
tJie  provinces.  He  restored  .ludea  to  Herod  Agrippa, 
Ai’hich  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antij)a.s,  his 
uncle,  the  man  avIio  had  put  John  the  Baptist  to  death. 


and  AvIio  Avas  banished  by  order  of  the  present  emperor.  Tlnrr.e. 
Clainlius  also  restored  such  princes  to  their  kingdoms  as 
had  been  unju.stly  dispossessed  by  his  predecessors ;  but 
deprived  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians  of  their  liberty,  for 
having  promoted  insurrections,  and  crucified  some  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome.  gg] 

He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign  His  expedi- 
conquest.  The  Britons,  Avho  had,  for  near  100  years,  bon  aghinst 
been  left  in  sole  possession  of  their  omii  island,  began  Obtain, 
to  seek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  their  intestine 
commotions.  The  principal  man  Avho  desired  to  sub¬ 
ject  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 
one  Bericus,  who,  by  many  arguments,  persuaded  the 
emperor  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  island,  magnify¬ 
ing  the  advantages  that  Avould  attend  the  conquest  of 
it.  In  pursuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
praetor  Avas  ordered  to  pass  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  first,  indeed, 
his  soldiers  seemed  backAvard  to  embark;  declaring, 
that  they  Avere  unAvilling  to  make  Avar  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  Avorld,  for  .so  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 

HoAvever,  they  Avere  at  last  persuaded  to  go ;  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 

Avere  several  times  overthrou  n.  And  these  successes  soon 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  person, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  Avere  still  seditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  some  Roman  fugitives  M-ho  had 
taken  shelter  among  them  ;  but  for  a  particular  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  in  this  island,  see  the  ar¬ 
ticle  EnGL.AND.  ggj 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  of  his  is  induced 
reign  the  highest  hopes  of  a  happy  continuance,  he  by  his  fa- 
soon  began  to  lessen  his  care  for  the  public,  and  to  '■ovri‘^'« 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire. 

This  M’eak  prince  was  unable  to  act  but  under  the  di-  ^""tueUy. 
rection  of  others.  The  chief  of  his  directors  Avas  his 
wife  Messalina;  Avhose  name  is  almost  become  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation  to  Avomen  of  abantloned  characters. 

HoAvever.  she  Avas  not  less  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lusts  ;  as  by  her  intrigues  she  destroyed  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome.  Subordinate 
to  her  Avere  the  em]>eror’s  freedmen  ;  P-llas,  the  trea¬ 
surer  ;  Narcissus,  the  secretary  of  stiite  ;  and  Callistus, 
the  master  of  the  reqncst.s.  These  entirely  governed 
Claudius  ;  .so  that  he  Av.as  only  left  the  fatigues  of  ce¬ 
remony,  Avhile  they  Avere  possessed  of  all  the  j)OM  er  of 
the  stiite. 

It  Avould  be  tedioiis  to  enumerate  the  various  cruel¬ 
ties  Avhich  these  insidious  advisers  obligetl  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit:  those  against  his  omo  family  Mill 
suffice  Appius  Sil  nus,  a  person  of  great  merit,  Avho 
had  been  marrieil  to  the  emjieror’s  mot  her- in- Kim-,  Mas 
jnit  to  death  upon  the  suggestions  of  Messalina.  .After 
him  he  sIcav  lioth  his  sons-in-laM',  .Silanus  and  Po>..i>«'y. 
and  his  tM'o  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughttr  of 
Drusus,  the  other  of  (Jermaiiicus  ;  and  all  m  ithout  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  plead  in  their  defence,  or  even  M-ith- 
out  as.signing  any  cause  for  his  disiilen.sure.  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  s.acrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Mes. 
salina  and  her  minions ;  Avho  Imre  so  great  a  sm  ay  in 
the  state,  th  it  all  offices,  dignities,  and  goveninienf-, 

Avere  entirely  at  their  dispc)s.'il.  I‘\ery  thing  Ma.«  put 
to  sale  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  |K'nallies; 
and  accnimiiated,  liy  these  means,  sncli  \ast  sums,  th.at 
the  Avenlth  ofCra’sus  m  s  coiisiilered  as  nothing  in  tMtu- 
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pariaon.  One  day,  the  emperor  complaining  that  his 
eKchequcr  was  exhausted,  he  was  liulierously  told,  that 
it  irnght  (>e  sufficiently  replenished  it’  his  two  freedmen 
would  take  Irin  into  parlnership.  Still,  however,  dii- 
rin2'  such  corruj-tion,  he  regarded  his  Favourites  with 


ltom« 


?f)3 

Their  infa¬ 
mous  cun- 
<luct. 


the  highest  esteem,  and  even  solicited  the  sesiate  to 
grant  them  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  'J’hese 
disorders  in  the  ministers  of  government  did  not  fail  to 

Statius  Cor¬ 


ies  against  the  emperor 


produce  conspiraci  ^ 

vmus  and  Gallus  Assinius  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
him.  Two  kriights,  whose  names  are  not  told  us,  pri¬ 
vately  combined  to  assassinate  him.  But  the  revolt 
which  gave  him  the  greatest  uncasinG's,  and  which  was 
punished  with  the  most  unrelenting  severity,  vvas  that 
ofCaniillus,  his  lieutenant-general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  against  him,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  (  lau- 
dius,  upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt :  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  disposed  him  to  he  more  cowardly 
than  the  rest  ot  inankintl ;  so  that  when  Camillus  com¬ 
manded  him  by  letto’s  to  relinquish  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  station,  he  seemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  tears  upon  this  oeca'-ion  were  soon  remo¬ 
ved  :  for  the  legions  which  had  declated  for  Camillus 
Being  terrified  by  some  ))rodigies,  shortly  after  Fiban- 
doned  him;  so  tlitit  the  man  whom  but  five  days  be¬ 
fore  they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no  infamy  to  destroy.  The  crueltv  of 
Messalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occasion  se  'med  to 
have  no  Ixmnds.  They  so  wrought  upon  the  einpei'or’s 
fears  and  suspicions,  tliat  numbers  were  executecl  with¬ 
out  trial  or  proof;  and  scarce  any,  even  of  those  who 
were  but  •u^pected,  escaped,  unless  by  ransoming  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

By  such  cruelties  as  these,  the  favourites  of  the  em¬ 
peror  endeavoured  to  establish  his  and  their  own  autlio- 
rity  :  hut  in  order  to  increase  the  necessity  of  their  as¬ 
sistance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  gieatness  of  his 
terrors.  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealousy  and  dis- 
<]uietude.  Being  one  day  in  tlie  temple,  and  finding 
a  sword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  senate  in  a  fright,  and  infoi  med  them  of  his  dan¬ 
ger.  After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feast 
without  being  surrounded  by  his  guiirds,’  nor  would  he 
sufl’er  any  man  fo  a))proac.h  him  without  a  previous 
search.  1  bus  wliolly  employed  bj'  liis  anxiety  for  sell- 
preservation,  lie  entirely  left  the  care  of  tlie  state  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relish  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  hioin  this  lime  lie  seemed  delighted  with  in¬ 
flicting  tortures;  and  on  a  certain  occasion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  Tibur,  waiting  for  a  liang- 
nian  irom  Rome,  tliat  he  niight  feast  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Nor  was  he 
less  regardless  of  the  persons  he  condemned,  titan  cruel 
ill  the  infliction  of  their  punishment.  Such  was  his  ex¬ 
treme  stupidity,  tliat  lie  would  fre([uently  invite  those 
to  supper  whom  he  had  (uit  to  death  but  the  day  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  often  dem’f-d  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  hut  a  few  hours  after  jironouncing  sen¬ 
tence.  .Suetonius  assures  us,  that  there  were  no  less 
than  3.T  l•Cllatol•s.  and  aliove  300  knights,  executed  in 
his  reign  ;  and  that  such  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midst 
of  slaughter,  tliat  one  of  the  trilnmes  bringing  him  an 
accoim'.  of  a  cert  u'n  senator  wlio  was  executed,  he  quite 


forgot  his  offence,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  his  punish- 
ment.  e  ,  _  ^ 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Messalina  294- 
to  commit  cruelties,  wliich  lie  considered  only  as  whole-  Extrava 
some  severities ;  while,  in  the  mean  lime,  she  put  no 
bounds  to  her  enormities.  The  impunity  of  her  past  empr^s* 
Vices  only  increasing  her  confidence  to  commit  new,  Messalir 
her  debaucheries  became  every  ejay  more  notorious,  and 
her  lewdness  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  seen  at  Rome. 

She  caused  some  women  of  the  first  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  tlie  presence  of  their  husbands,  and  destroy¬ 
ed  such  as  refused  to  comply.  After  appearing  for 
some  years  insatiable  in  her  desires,  she  at  length  fixed 
her  affections  upon  Caius  Silius,  the  most  beautiful 
youth  in  Rome.  Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  seem¬ 
ed  to  amount  c^  en  to  madness.  She  obliged  him  to 
divorce  his  wife  Junia  Syllana,  that  she  might  entire¬ 
ly  possess  him  herself  She  obliged  him  to  accept  of 
immense  treasures  and  valuable  ])resents ;  cohabiting 
with  him  in  the  most  open  manner,  and  treating  Jihn 
with  th.e  most  shameless  familiarity.  The  very  impe¬ 
rial  ornaments  were  tri.nsferred  to  his  liouse ;  and  the 
emperor’s  slaves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up¬ 
on  tlie  adulterer.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  insolence  of  their  conduct,  but  their  being  married 
together  ;  and  this  was  soon  after  effected.  Tliey  re¬ 
lied  upon  tlie  emperor’s  imbecility  for  their  security, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Ostia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  project  in  execution.  In  In's  absence,  they  ce¬ 
lebrated  their  nuptials  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
splendour  whicli  attend  the  most  confident  security. 
Messalina  gave  a  loose  to  her  passion,  and  appeared  iis 
a  Bacchanalian  witli  a  thyrsus  in  her  hand;  while  Si¬ 
lius  assumed  tli?  character  of  Bacchus,  his  body  being 
adorned  witli  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  buskins.  A  troop  of  singers  and  chuicers  attend¬ 
ed,  who  heiglitened  the  revel  witli  the  most  lascivious 
songs  and  tile  most  indecent  attitudes.  In  the  midst 
of  this  riot,  one  Valeiis,  a  buftbon,  is  said  to  liave  climb¬ 
ed  a  tree  ;  and  being  demr.nded  wliat  he  saw,  answered 
tliat  he  perceived  a  dreadful  storm  coming  from  Ostia. 

Wliat  this  fellow  spoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in  preparation.  It  seems  that  some  time  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Messalina  and  Narcis- 
siis,  the  emperor’s  first  freednian.  Tliis  subtle  minister 
therefore  desired  nothing  more  than  an  ojiportuiiity 
of  ruining  tiie  empress,  and  he  judged  this  to  be  a 
most  favourable  occasion.  He  first  made  the  discove¬ 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em¬ 
peror,  w'lio  were  instructed  to  inform  liini  of  Messa- 
lina’s  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  Narcissus 
liiinsclf  stcpjied  m  to  confirm  their  information.  Find¬ 
ing  it  operated  upon  tlie  emperor’s  fears  as  he  cou.J 
w  ish,  he  resolved  to  alarm  liim  still  more  by  a  discovery 
of  all  Messalina’s  ])rojccts  and  attempts.  He  aggrav'a- 
ted  the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency  of  speedily 
punisliing  the  delinquents.  Claiulius,  quite  terrified  at 
so  unexpected  a  relation,  supposed  the  oneniy  were  al¬ 
ready  at  his  gates  ;  and  frequently  iiiternqitcd  his 
freedman,  by  asking  if  he  was  st  II  master  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Being  assured  tliat  he  yet  had  it  in  his  jiower  to 
continue  so,  he  resolved  to  go  and  jmnish  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  of  Messalina  and  her  thought¬ 
less  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe¬ 
ror 
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Rome.  TOT  was  coming  to  disturb  their  festivity.  Every  one 
retired  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Silius  was  taken. 
Messalina  took  shelter  in  some  gardens  which  she  had 
lately  seized  upon,  having  expelled  Asiaticus  the  true 
owner,  and  put  him  to  death.  From  thence  she  sent 
Britannicus,  her  only  son  by  the  emperor,  with  Octavia 
her  daughter,  to  intercede  for  her,  and  implore  his 
mercy.  She  soon  after  followed  them  herself ;  but 
Narcissus  had  so  fortified  the  emperor  against  her  arts, 
and  contrived  such  methods  of  diverting  his  attention 
from  her  defence,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  in  de¬ 
spair.  Nai’cissus  being  thus  far  successful,  led  Claudius 
to  the  house  of  the  adulterer,  there  showing  him  the 
apartments  adorned  with  the  spoils  <jf  his  own  palace ; 
and  then  conducting  him  to  the  praetorian  camp,  revi¬ 
ved  his  courage  by  giving  him  assurances  of  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  soldiers  to  defend  him.  Having  thus  art¬ 
fully  wrought  upon  his  fears  and  resentment,  thewretch- 
ed  Silius  was  conmi  inded  to  appear ;  who,  making  no 
defence,  was  instantly  put  to  death  in  tlie  emperor’s 
presence.  Several  others  shared  the  same  fate ;  but 
Messalina  still  flattered  herself  w’ith  hopes  of  pardon. 
She  resolved  to  leave  neither  prayers  nor  tears  unat¬ 
tempted  to  appease  the  emperor.  She  sometimes  even 
gave  a  loose  to  her  resentment,  and  threatened  her  ac¬ 
cusers  with  vengeance.  Nor  did  she  w^ant  ground  for 
entertaining  the  most  favourable  expectations.  Clau¬ 
dius  having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para¬ 
mour,  and  having  allayed  his  resentment  in  a  banquet, 
l>egan  to  relent.  He  now  therefore  commanded  his  at¬ 
tendants  to  apprise  that  miserable  creature,  meaning 
Messalina,  of  his  resolution  to  hear  her  accusation  the 
jg-  next  day,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readiness  with  her 
She  is  put  defence.  The  permission  to  defend  herself  would  have 
to  death.  been  fatal  to  Narcissus  ;  wherefore  he  rushed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea¬ 
diness  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor’s 
command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  banquet ;  but  this  insensible  idiot  showed 
not  the  least  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  wdth  his  usual  tranquillity  ;  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  asked  why  Messalina 
was  absent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
her  punishment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar¬ 
riages,  he  would  remain  single  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  ease  he  broke 
his  resolution.  However,  the  resolutions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  short  continuance.  Having  been  accu¬ 
stomed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  present 
freeilom  was  become  irksome  to  him,  and  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  live  without  a  director.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinations,  resolved  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  anotlier  wife ;  and,  after  -some  deliberation, 
they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  his  bro- 
The  empe-  Hemianicus.  This  woman  was  more  practised  in 
ror  nianies  vice  than  even  the  former  empress.  Her  cruelties  were 
.\15rippinx  niore  dangerous,  as  they  were  directeil  with  greatiT 
caution  :  she  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition  ;  and,  perfect¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infinnities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  use  of  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  1  lowever, 
as  the  late  declaration  of  Claudius  seemed  to  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  his  marrying  ag.ain,  persons  were  suborned  to 


move  in  the  senate,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  take  Rowe, 
a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  some  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  rest  left  the  house,  as  with  a  thorough  resolution, 
that  instant,  to  constrain  him.  When  this  decree  passed 
in  the  senate,  Claudius  had  scarce  patience  to  contain 
himself  a  day  before  the  celebration  of  his  nupt  als. 
However,  such  w  as  the  detestation  in  which  the  people 
in  general  held  tliese  incestuous  matches,  that  though 
they  were  made  lawful,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
and  one  of  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example, 

Claudius  having  now  received  a  new  director,  sub¬ 
mitted  with  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for¬ 
mer  part  of  his  reign.  Agrippina’s  chief  aims  were  to 
gain  the  succession  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Nero,  and 
to  set  aside  the  claims  of  young  Bi  itannicus,  son  to  the 
emperor  and  Messalina.  For  this  purpose  she  married 
Nero  to  the  emperor’s  daughter  Octavia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this,  she  urged 
the  emperor  to  strengthen  the  succession,  in  imitation 
of  his  predecessors,  by  making  a  new  adoption ;  and 
cau'ed  him  take  in  her  son  Nero,  in  some  measure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increase  her  son’s  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  'Fhis  excellent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  banished  by  Claudius,  upon  the  false  testi- 
monv  of  Messalina,  who  had  accused  him  of  adulterv 
with  Julia  the  emperor’s  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  still  more  for  his  strict 
morality ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  neccssm  ily  de¬ 
volved  to  his  pupil.  This  subtle  w'oman  was  not  less 
assiduous  in  pretending  the  utmost  afl’ection  for  Britan¬ 
nicus  ;  whom,  however,  she  resolve<l  in  a  proper  time 
to  destroy ;  bvt  her  jealousy  was  not  confined  to  this 
child  only  ;  she,  shortly  alter  her  accession,  procured 
the  deaths  of  several  ladies  who  had  been  her  rivals  in 
the  emperor’s  aft’ections.  She  displaced  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  a})pointed  Burrhus  to  that  command  ; 
a  person  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  her  interests.  From  that  time  she  took  less 
pains  to  di.sguise  her  power,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot ;  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  sacerdoUd  order. 

In  the  1  !ith  year  of  this  monarch’s  reign,  she  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  restore  liberty  to  the  Rhodians,  of  w  Inch 
he  had  deprived  them  some  years  before ;  and  to  re¬ 
mit  the  tiixes  of  tlie  city  Ilium,  ns  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  design  in  this  was  to  in¬ 
crease  the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  j)lcadcd  the  cause 
of  both  cities  witit  great  ap)irobation.  'I’luis  did  tlii*. 
ambitious  woman  mke  every  step  to  aggrandize  her 
son,  atul  was  even  contented  to  become  hatel'ul  her.ieil’ 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increa-se  his  ptipularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abu.se  of  her  power  servcil 
at  last  to  awaken  tlie  emjicror’s  suspieions.  .Agrippi¬ 
na’s  imperious  temjier  began  to  grow  insiipjiortable  t'> 
him,  and  he  was  he.ard  to  deelnre.  whi-n  heated  with 
wine,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  sufi’er  tlie  di.sorders  of  hi« 
wives,  and  tube  their  executioner.  'Ihis  i  xprt --.ion 
sunk  dee})  on  her  mind,  and  eiigageil  all  her  facultii  r 
t<»  prevent  the  blow.  Her  first  care  was  to  remove 
Narcis.-us,  whom  she  hated  upon  many  accoimt-^,  but 
particularlv  for  his  attachment  toClsudm.s.  fhis  mini - 
.ster,  for  .some  time,  opposisl  her  design.s  ;  but  at  length 
thought  fit  to  n*t’re,  l>y  a  voluutarv  cx  Ic,  into  t-imiwi- 
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n;a.  Tlie  unhappy  emperor,  thus  exposed  to  all  the 
machinations  ot  his  insidious  consort,  seemed  entirely 
regardless  of  the  danger  that  threatened  liis  desti-uc- 
tion.  His  aifection  for  Britannicus  u  as  jierceived  every 
day  to  increase,  Avhich  served  also  to  increase  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  jealousy  of  Agrippina.  She  now,  tlierefore, 
resolved  not  to  tlefer  a  crime  which  slie  had  meditated 
a  lo'  g  while  before ;  namely,  that  of  jioisoning  her 
husband.  She  for  some  time,  however,  debated  with 
herself  in  wliat  manner  she  should  administer  the  poi¬ 
son;  as  she  feared  too  strong  a  dose  would  discover  her 
treachery,  and  one  too  weak  might  fail  of  its  effects. 
At  length  she  determined  upon  a  poison  of  singular  ef¬ 
ficacy  to  destroy  his  intellects,  and  yet  not  suddenly  to 
terminate  his  life.  As  she  had  been  long  conversant  in 
this  horrid  practice,  she  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locusta,  notorious  for  assisting  on  such  occasions.  The 
poison  w;  s  given  to  the  emperor  among  mushrooms,  a 
dish  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  insensible  ;  but  this  caused 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  eating  till  he 
had  stupified  all  his  facidties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  off  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
constitution  seemed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  his  po¬ 
tion,  when  Agrijjpina  resolved  to  make  sure  of  him  ; 
wherefore  she  directed  a  wretched  physician,  r'  ho  was 
her  creature,  to  thrust  a  poisoned  feather  down  his 
throat,  under  j^retcnce  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  thus 
dispatched  him. 

The  reign  of  this  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as  he 
was,  jH-oduced  no  gre.at  c-  lamities  in  the  state,  since  his 
cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  those  about  his  person, 
’/’he  1  .St  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this  time  amount- 
i«‘d  to  six  millions  eiglit  hundred  and  forty-four  thou¬ 
sand  souls  ;  a  number  little  inferior  to  all  the  people  of 
I’ingland  at  this  day.  The  general  character  of  the 
times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury  :  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  spirit  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed  from  its  for¬ 
mer  severity,  still  continued  to  awe  mankind  ;  and 
though  during  this  re  gn,  the  emi  ire  might  be  justly 
said  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  destroyed,  Agrippina  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  conceal  his  death  from  die  public,  until  she 
had  settled  her  measures  for  securing  the  succession. 
A  strong  guard  was  placed  at  .all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  she  amused  the  i'eo))le  witli  various  re¬ 
ports  ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  still  alive  ; 
at  another,  that  he  w  as  recovering.  In  the  meanwliile, 
she  made  sure  of  the  person  of  young  BriUmnicus,  un- 
«ler  a  pretence  of  affection  for  him.  I, ike  one  over¬ 
come  with  the  t*xtremity  of  her  grief,  she  Imld  the  child 
in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of  his  father,  and 
thus  preventing  liis  esca|>e.  She  used  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions  with  regard  to  his  sisters,  Octavi  i  and  Antor 
nia ;  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment  in  the  palace, 
as  if  to  amu.se  the  emperor.  At  last,  when  all  things 
were  adjusted,  the  palace  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus,  prefect  of  the  Prie- 
torian  guards,  issued  to  receive  the  congratulatiojis  of 
the  peopla  and  the  army.  The  cohorts  then  attending, 
procl.aimed  him  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  though 
not  without  making  some  inquiries  after  Britannicus. 
He  w.is  carried  in  a  chariot  to  the  re.st  of  the  army, 
wherein  having  made  a  speech  proper  to  the  occasion. 


and  promising  them  a  donation,  in  the  manner  of  his  Rome 

predecessors,  he -was  declared  emperor  by  the  armv  the 

senate,  and  the  people.  '  ^  ^ 

Nero’s  first  care  was,  to  show  all  possible  respect  to 
the  deceased  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of  h:s 
death.  His  obsequies  w  ere  pertonned  with  a  pomp  equal 
to  that  of  Augustus ;  the  young  emperor  pronounced 
Ills  luneral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized  among  the 
gods.  1  he  funeral  oration,  though  spoken  by  Nero, 
was  drawn  up  by  Seneca ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
this  was  the  first  time  a  Roman  emperor  needed  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  another’s  eloquence. 

Nero,  though  but  1 7  years  of  age,  began  his  reign 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind.  As  he  owed 
the  empire  to  Agrippina,  so  in  the  beginning  he  submit¬ 
ted  to  her  directions  with  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

On  her  pai  t,  she  seemed  resolved  on  governing  witli  her 
natural  ferocity,  and  considered  her  private  animosities 
as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  public  justice.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  she  caused  Silaniis, 
the  proconsul  ot  Asia,  to  be  assassinated  upon  very 
slight  suspicions,  and  without  ever  acquainting  the  em¬ 
peror  w'ith  her  design.  The  next  object  of  her  resent¬ 
ment  was  Narcissus,  the  late  emperor’s  favourite;  a 
man  equally  notorious  for  the  greatness  of  his  wealth 
and  the  number  of  his  crimes.  He  was  obliged  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  A  grippina’s  order,  though  Nero  re¬ 
fused  his  consent. 

This  bloody  onset  would  have  been  followed  by  «• 
many  severities  of  the  same  nature,  had  not  Seneca  km  adm 
and  Buiihus,  the  emperors  tutor  and  general,  oppo-  aistratioi! 
sed.  'I'hese  worthy  men,  although  they  owed  their 
rise  to  tlie  empress,  were  above  being  the  instruments 
of  her  cruelty.  They,  therefore,  combined  together  in 
an  opposition ;  and  gaining  the  young  emperor  on 
their  side,  formed  a  plan  of  power,  at  once  the  mo.st 
merciful  and  wise,  llie  beginning  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  act  by  their  counsels,  has 
alwajs  been  considered  as  a  model  for  succeeding  prin¬ 
ces  to  govern  by  The  famous  emperor  I'rajan  used 
to  say,  “  I'hat  for  the  first  five  years  of  this  prince 
all  other  governments  came  short  of  his.’’  In  fact,  the 
young  monarch  knew  so  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  nearest  friends  could  scarcely  per¬ 
ceive  his  virtues  to  be  but  assumed.  He  appeared  just, 
liberal,  and  humane.  Wlien  a  warrant  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  signed,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  with  seeming  concern.  “  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  !”  Tlie 
senate,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  giving  him  tlieir  ap- 

plausefor  the  regularity  and  justice  of  liis  administration; 

he  rejilied  with  singular  modesty,  “  That  they  should 
defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deserved  them."  His  con¬ 
descension  and  affability  were  not  less  than  his  other 
virtues  ;  so  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that  the 
clemency  of  this  prince  would  compensate  for  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  who  was  excluded 
from  :iny  share  in  government,  attempted,  by  every 
possible  method,  to  maintain  her  declining  power. 
Perceiving  that  her  son  had  hilleii  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,  named  Acle,  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 
concubine,  .she  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  gi-owing- 
passion.  However,  in  so  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  emperor  to  find  other  confi- 
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dants  read}'  to  assist  him  in  his  wishes.  Tiie  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  passion,  tlicrefore,  in  this  instance,  only 
served  to  increxse  his  hatred  for  the  empress.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  he  gave  evident  marks  of  hi.s  disobe¬ 
dience.  by  displacing  I’allas  his  chief  Civourite.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  she  first’pcrceived  the  to¬ 
tal  declension  of  her  authority ;  which  threw  her  into 
the  most  ungovernable  fury.  »  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  she  proclaimed  that  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  still  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father’s  empire,  which  was  now  po3se.sse  I 
by  an  usurper.  She  threatened  to  go  to  the  camp,  and 
tliere  expose  his  baseness  and  her  own,  invoking  all 
the  furies  to  her  assistance.  These  menaces  served  to 
alarm  the  suspicions  of  Nero  ;  who,  though  apparently 
guided  b}'  his  gov'emors,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
to  his  natural  depravity.  He,  therefore,  determined 
upon  the  death  of  Britannicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  poisoned  at  a  public  banquet.  Agrippina,  how¬ 
ever,  still  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  she  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  ;  she  heaped  up  treasures  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natui’al  avarice ;  all  her  actions  seemed  cal¬ 
culated  to  raise  a  f.u  tion,  and  make  herself  formidable 
to  the  emperor.  Whereupon  Nero  conunanded  her 
German  guard  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her 
to  lodge  out  of  tlic  palace.  He  al.so  forliade  particular 
persons  to  visit  her,  and  went  himself  but  rarely  and 
cei'emoniously  to  pay  her  his  respects.  She  nov.',  therc- 
Ibre,  began  to  find,  that,  with  the  emperor’s  favour,  she 
had  lost  the  assiduity  of  her  friends.  She  was  even  ac¬ 
cused  by  Silana  of  conspiring  against  her  son,  and  of 
designing  to  many  Plautius,  a  person  descended  from 
Augustus,  and  making  him  emperor.  A  short  time 
after,  Pallas  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrhus, 
w’ere  arraigned  for  a  similar  offence,  and  intending  to 
set  up  Cornelius  Sylla.  The.se  infonnations  being  pro¬ 
ved  void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banisli- 
ed  j  a  punishment  which  was  considered  as  very  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  greatness  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  increased  in  years,  his  crimes  .seemed  to 
increase  in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
pleasure  in  running  aljout  the  city  by  night,  disguised 
like  a  slave.  In  this  vile  habit  lie  entered  taverns  and 
brothels,  attended  by  the  lewd  ministers  of  Ids  plea¬ 
sures,  attempt  ng  the  lives  of  such  a.s  opposed  liim,  .and 
fre(juently  end.angcring  his  own.  In  imitation  of  the 
emperor’s  example,  numbers  of  profligate  young  men 
infes’ed  the  streets  likewise  ;  so  that  every  night  the 
city  was  filled  with  tumult  .and  disorder.  Ho^'ever, 
the  people  bore  ;.ll  these  levities,  which  they  ascribed 
to  the  emperor’s  youth,  with  patience,  having  occ<asion 
eveiy  day  to  exjierience  Ids  liberality,  and  having  also 
been  gratified  by  tlie  abolition  of  many  of  their  taxes. 
The  provinces  also  were  no  way  affected  by  tlicse  riots  ; 
for  except  disturbances  on  the  side  of  tlie  Partliians, 
which  were  soon  supjire.ssed,  they  enjoyed  the  most  per¬ 
fect  tranquillity. 

But  those  scnsu.allties,  which,  for  the  first  four  y'cars 
of  his  reign,  prinluced  but  few  di.sorders,  in  tlic  fifth 
became  sJanning.  He  fir.st  began  to  transgress  the 
brands  of  decency  ;  by  publicly  abandoning  Octavia, 
hir  pr<-er.t  wife,  and  tlien  by  taking  Poppea,  the  wile 
el  itis  favourite  Otbo,  a  wo  nan  more  •  ••lebrated  lor 
Vet.  .Will  Part  I. 


her  beauty  than  her  viilucs  This  was  anrllicr  gratii'g  Itome. 
circumstince  to  Agrippim,  who  vainly  uivd-all  i.er  in- 
tei  est  to  tlisgrace  Po])pea,  and  re  nstnte  herself  in  her 
son’s  lost  favour.  Historians  a.ssert,  that  she  e\  en  effer- 
cd  to  satisfy  Ids  passion  herself  by  an  incestuous  com¬ 
pliance  ;  and  that,  had  not  Seneca  interposed,  the  son 
would  have  joined  in  the  mother’s  crime.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  seem  probable,  since  we  find  Poppea  vic¬ 
torious,  soon  after,  iii  the  contention  of  interests ;  and 
at  last  impelling  Ner.)  to  parricide,  to  .sati.sfy  lier  re¬ 
venge.  She  began  her  arts  by  urging  him  to  divorce 
his  present  v  ife,  and  marry  her.self:  she  repro.tclud  him 
.as  a  pupil,  who  wanted  not  only  power  over  others,  but 
liberty  to  direct  himself.  She  insinu  ted  the  ciangerous 
designs  of  Agrippina ;  .and,  by  degrees,  accustomed 
his  mind  to  reflect  on  panic  de  without  horror.  His 
cnielties  against  his  mother  began  rather  by  various  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  dowmight  in¬ 
jury.  He  encouraged  several  persons  to  tease  her  with 
litigious  suits ;  and  employed  some  of  tlie  meanest  of 
the  people  to  sing  satirical  .songs  .against  her,  under  her 
wirivlows:  but,  at  last,  finding  these  ineffectual  in 
break  ng  her  spirit,  he  res.olved  on  putting  her  to  death. 

His  first  attempt  was  by  poison;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  ineffectual,  as  she  had  fortified  her 
constitution  against  it  by  antidotes.  'I’his  fading,  a  ship 
was  contrived  in  so  artificial  a  manner  as  to  fall  to  piecc-s 
in  the  w.ter ;  on  board  of  which  she  was  invited  lo  sail 
to  the  coasts  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  was  as 
ineffectual  as  the  former :  the  mariners,  not  being  .ap¬ 
prised  of  the  secret,  disturbed  each  other’s  operation.' ; 
so  that  the  ship  not  sinking  as  readily  as  was  expect-ed, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  swimming,  t  il  slie 
was  taken  up  by  some  trading  vesscl.s  pas.sing  tluat  way. 

Nero  finding  <ali  his  nnichinations  were  discovered,  re¬ 
solved  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  put  her  openly  t© 
death,  without  further  delaj'.  He  therefore  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread,  that  she  had  conspired  against  him, 
and  th.at  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  lo  assassinate 
liira.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  apjilicd  to  his  gover¬ 
nors  Seneca  .-.nd  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  act. 
and  their  assistance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  such  a  crisis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Senec.a,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  silence  ;  w  bile 
Burrhus,  w  ith  more  resol. .lion,  refused  to  be  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  so  great  a  crime ;  alleging,  that  tlie  ainiy  wa.s 
entirely  devoted  lo  all  the  descendants  of  Ca-sar,  nmJ 
would  never  be  brought  to  imbrue  their  hand*  in  tlie 
blood  of  .sny  of  his  family.  In  this  emb.aiTassmeiU, 
Anicctns,  the  contriver  ol  the  ship  above  inentioiievl, 
oft’ered  his  services  ;  whieh  Nero  aceejiled  with  tlie 
greatest  joy,  crying  out,  “ 'I'h.Ht  tlien  w  as  the  firs  mo¬ 
ment  he  ever  found  hiniselt  an  eiuperor.  I  Ins  treed- 
man,  therefore,  t-  king  with  him  a  body  of  soldiers, 
surrounded  the  heu  e  of  Agripphio,  and  then  forced 
open  the  doors.  The  exeeulionoioi  having  disp.HtvIied 
her  with  several  wounds,  left  he.’  deed  on  the  couth,  .md  r  .  * 

went  to  inform  Nero  of  w  in  t  they  hatl  d<  ii  ,.  S  ine  ..  ■ 

historians  sav,  that  Nero  eanir  immediately  to  \  k  w  tin  - 
botly  ;  that  lie  eontimied  to  ga/.e  u))-  n  it  w  uli  pi.  aire, 
and  endeil  his  horrid  survey,  by  .tajlU  observing,  i'.  it 
hr  never  Uiought  hi  mother  l...d  b-en  so  liuml.  oiv.e — 
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However  this  he,  he  vindicated  his  conduct  next  day 
to  the  senate ;  who  not  only  excused,  but  applauded 
his  impiety. 

All  :he  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down, 
Nero  now  gave  a  loose  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not 
only  sord  d  but  inhuman.  There  seemed  an  odd  con¬ 
trast  in  his  disposition  ;  for  while  he  practised  cruelties 
which  were  sufficient  to  mako  the  mind  shudder  with 
horror,  he  was  fond  of  those  amusing  arts  that  soften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularlyaddicted,  even 
from  childhood,  to  music,  ar.d  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  But  cha'^iot-driving  was  his  favourite  pursuit. 
He  never  missed  the  circus,  when  ch.ariot-races  were  to 
be  cxhi  ited  there ;  appearing  at  first  privately,  and 
soon  a'ter  publicly ;  till  at  last,  his  passion  increasing  by 
indulgence,  he  tvas  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
spectator,  but  leso  ved  to  become  one  of  the  principal 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  restrain  this  perverted  ambition  ;  but  finding 
him  resolute,  they  inclosed  a  space  of  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  first  exhibited  only  to 
some  chosen  spectators,  but  shortly  after  invited  the 
wh  le  town.  The  praises  of  his  flattering  subjects  only 
stimulated  him  still  more  to  these  unbecomirg  pursuits; 
so  that  he  now  resolved  to  assume  a  new  character,  and 
to  appear  as  a  singer  upon  the  stage. 

His  passion  for  music,  as  was  observed,  was  no  less 
natural  to  him  than  the  former;  but  as  it  was  less  manly, 
so  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  men,  who  practised  it  with  the 
same  fondness.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  this  art  from  his  childhood  ;  and  upon  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himself  under  the  most 
celebrated  masters.  He  patiently  submitted  to  their 
instructions,  and  used  all  those  methods  which  singers 
practise,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or  improve  its  volu¬ 
bility.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  assiduity,  his  voice 
was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both  feeble  and  un¬ 
pleasant.  However,  he  was  resolved  to  produce  it  to 
the  jrublic,  such  as  it  was  ;  for  flattery,  he  knew,  vmuld 
supply  every  deficiency.  His  first  public  appearance 
was  at  games  of  his  own  institution,  called  juveniles  ; 
where  he  advanced  upon  the  stage,  tuning  his  instru¬ 
ment  to  his  voice  with  great  appearance  of  skill.  A 
group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended  behind  him  ; 
while  his  old  governor  Burrhus  stood  by  his  hopeful 
pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance,  and  praises 
on  his  lips. 

He  was  desirous  al«o  of  becoming  a  poet :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pain  of  study,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  ;  he  was  desirous  of  be¬ 
ing  a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpose,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  several  persons,  who  were  considered  asgreat  wits 
at  court,  though  but  very  little  known  as  such  to  the 
public.  These  attended  him  with  verses  which  they 
had  composed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex¬ 
tern  por.mcou  sly  ;  and  the  whole  of  their  compositions 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  direction,  was  called  a 
pcem.  Nor  w’as  he  withe ut  his  philosophers  also  ;  he 
took  a  pleasure  iu  hearing  their  debates*  afier  supper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his  amusement. 

Furnished  with  s\ich  t.alents  as  these  for  giving 
pleasure,  he  was  resolved  to  riinke  the  tour  of  his  em¬ 
pire,  and  give  the  most  public  display  of  his  abilities 
w  herever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  first  CKliibition, 


upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples.  The  crowds  there 
were  so  great,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people  so  ear¬ 
nest  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was  singing.  His 
desire  ot  gaining  the  superiority  over  the  other  actors 
wa-  truly  ridiculous  :  he  made  interest  with  his  judges, 
reviled  his  competitors,  formed  private  factions  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  those  who  got  their  liveli¬ 
hood  upon  the  stage.  While  he  continued  to  perform, 
no  man  w'as  permitted  to  depart  from  the  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  Some  were  so  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  several  women  were 
delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  several 
parts  to  observe  the  looks  and  gestures  :)fthe  spectators, 
either  to  direct  them  where  to  point  their  applause,  or 
restrain  their  displeasure.  An  old  senator,  named  Ves¬ 
pasian,  afterwai'ds  emperor,happening  to  fall  asleep  up¬ 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life. 

After  being  fatigued  with  the  praises  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  Nero  resolved  upon  going  over  into  Greece, 
to  receive  new  theatrical  honour.s.  The  occasion  svas 
this.  The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  send  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games  ;  and  deputies  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  dispatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em¬ 
bassy.  As  he  one  day  entertained  them  at  his  table  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  conversed  ivith  them 
with  the  utmost  familiarity,  they  entreated  to  hear  him 
sing.  Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  testified 
all  the  marks  of  ecstasy  and  rapture.  Applauses  so 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleasing  to  Nero:  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  That  the  Greeks  alone  were 
worthy  to  hear  him  ;  and  accordingly  prepared  without 
delat'togo  into  Greece,  where  he  spent  the  w  hole  year 
ensuing.  In  this  journey,  his  retinue  resembled  an  ar¬ 
my  in  number  ;  but  it  was  only  compofed  of  singers, 
dancer-s,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre, 
lie  passed  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  resolved  to  show  the  people 
something  extraordinary  ;  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha¬ 
riot  with  10  hor.“e3 ;  but  being  unable  to  sustain  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  seat.  The 
spectators, however, gave  their  unaniqious  applause,and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.  In  this  manner  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  at  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  and  Nemean 
games.  The  Greeks  were  not  sparing  of  their  crowns  ; 
he  obt.aincd  1800  of  them.  An  unfortunate  singer 
hajrpened  to  oppose  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.  But  he  seems  to  have  lieeii  a  better 
singer  than  a  politician ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  spot.  Upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  customary  with  those  who  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  But  all  the  splendour  of  liis  re¬ 
turn  was  reserved  for  his  entrj'  into  Rome.  There  he 
appeared  seated  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  dressed  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which 
was  the  01ym|)ic  garland.  He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py¬ 
thian  crown,  and  had  1 100  more  carried  before  Mm. — 
Beside  him  sat  one  Diodorus,  a  musician  ;  .•'.ml  behind 
hi.m  followed  a  band  of  singer.-,  as  numerous  as  a  le¬ 
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pioii,  wlio  auii^r  in  lionoui'  of  his  victories.  Tlie  senate, 
the  knights,  and  tlie  people,  attended  this  puerile  page¬ 
ant,  filling  the  air  with  their  acclamations.  Tlie  wlio’.e 
city  was  illuminated,  every  street  smoked  with  incense; 
wherever  he  passed,  victims  were  slain  ;  the  pavement 
was  strewed  with  saffron,  while  garlamls  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  pasties,  (for  so  we  are  told),  were 
showereddown  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  hepassed 
along.  So  many  honours  only  inflame<l  his  desire  of 
acquiring  new  ;  he  at  last  began  to  take  lessons  in 
W’restling  ;  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  strength,  as 
he  had  rivalled  Apollo  in  activity.  He  also  caused  a 
lion  of  pasteboard  to  be  made  with  great  art,  against 
which  he  undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and 
struck  it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava¬ 
gancies,  a  complete  list  of  which  Avould  exceed  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  ])resent  article.  He  was  often  heard  to 
observe,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  W  hen 
one  happened  to  say  in  his  presence.  That  the  world 
might  be  burned  w’hen  he  was  dead  :  “  Nay,’’  replied 
Nero,  “  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive.”  In  fact,  a 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  consumed  by  fire 
shortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  1 1th  yesr  of  Nero’s  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  shops,  in  which  were  kept  such  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it;  and  spread  every  way  with  such 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  fell  in  distant 
streets,  before  any  measures  to  stop  it  could  be  tried. 
Besides  an  infifiite  number  of  common  houses,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  stately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandise,  to  ati  immen'C  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  first  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  such  terrible 
violence  and  impetuosity,  as  to  frustrate  all  relief,  i  he 
shrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  some  en¬ 
deavouring  to  save  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at¬ 
tempting  to  assist  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  ot 
such  as  strove  only  to  provide  for  themselves,  occasioned 
a  mutual  interruption  and  universal  contusion.  Many', 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  pursued 
them  from  behind,  found  themselves  suddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  side.  If  they  escaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  intu  the  parts  quite  re¬ 
mote,  there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  ll  imes. 
At  last,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  seek 
sanctuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  despair  for  the  loss  of  tlieir 
whole  substance,  others,  through  tenderness  for  tlieir 
children  and  relations,  vviiomthey  had  not  been  able  to 
snatch  from  the  flames,  sullered  themselves  to  perish  in 
them,  though  they  might  easily  have  found  means  to 
escape.  No  man  dared  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire, 
there  being  many  who  had  no  other  busiiie'S  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  ot  tliat  natiu'e  : 
nay,  some  were,  in  tlie  face  of  the  public,  seen  to  throw 
lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houses,  loudly  declaringthat 
they  were  .".ullioriscd  so  to  do  ;  but  whether  this  was 
only  .a  device  to  plunder  the  more  freely,  <  r  in  reality 
they  had  such  onltrs,  was  never  certainly  known. 

Neio,  who  was  then  at  Antiuni,  did  not  oftcr  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  citv,  tdl  he  heard  that  the  flames  were  ad¬ 
vancing  to  his  palace,  wiiicli,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
snite  of  all  oppo-ition,  burnt  down  to  the  ground. 


with  all  the  houses  adjoining  to  it.  llowetcr,  Nero, 
affecting  compassion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  hid  open  tiic  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  the  great  edifices  erected  there  by  .^grip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likew  ise  caused  ta¬ 
bernacles  to  be  reared  in  haste  for  the  leception  of  the 
forlorn  populace  ;  from  Ostia,  too,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  sorts  of  fur¬ 
niture  and  necessaries,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  consi- 
derablylessened.  Kut  these  bounties,  however  generous 
and  popular,  were  bestowed  in  vain,  because  a  report 
was  spread  abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  conflagration,  he  mounted  his  domestic  stage,  and 
sung  the  destruction  of  Troy,  comparing  tiie  present 
desolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  sixth  day,  the  fury  of  tlie  flames  was 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aisquiline,  by  levelling 
with  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings  ;  so 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  scarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceased,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  fresh  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  spacious;  whence  fewer  persons  were  destroy¬ 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over¬ 
thrown.  As  this  second  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer¬ 
tain  buildings  belonging  to  'rigellinus,  they  were  both 
generidly  ascribed  to  Nero:  and  it  was  coiijectmcd, 
that,  by  (iestroying  the  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  w  hich  l  .ome  w  asdividcd,four 
remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  ashes,  and,  in  the  se¬ 
ven  others,  there  remained  lure  and  there  a  few  houses, 
miserably  shattered,  and  half  consumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  stately  edifices,  whicli  t!ie  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  consumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temjrle  de¬ 
dicated  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  ;  t!ie  temple 
and  great  altar  consecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules ; 
the  chapel  vow'ed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stater;  the 
court  of  Nuina,  with  the  temple  of  \'esta ;  ami  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  pec  uliar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  same 
fate  were  involved  tlie  inestiiralrle  treasures  acquired  l>y 
so  many  victories,  tlie  wonderful  works  of  the  be^t 
painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  and,w  liat  is  still  morw 
to  be  lamented,  the  anciem  writings  of  tlie  celebrated 
authors,  till  then  preserved  jiert'ectly  entire.  It  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  fire  began  ilie  same  day  on  w  liicli  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 

the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city,  Nero  found¬ 
ed  a  palace,  which  he  called  his  gulden  house  ;  tliough 
it  was  not  so  much  admired  on  account  of  an  iinmeiue 
profusion  of  gold,  precious  stones,  .and  other  inesti¬ 
mable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vast  extent,  containing  spa¬ 
cious  fields,  large  wilderncssf',  artificial  lakes,  tliuk 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hills,  groves.  i\c.  The 
entrance  of  this  stately  edifice  w  as  w  ide  t  iiougli  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  colossus,  representing  Nero,  l‘J0  (eit  Inch  :  tin 
g.alleric.s,  which  consisted  of  three  rows  of  (all  pi’'.;r  , 
were  each  a  full  mile  in  leiig’li  ;  tlieLkis  w  croi  iKoui- 
p.ssscd  with  luagiiificeiit  buildings,  in  the  mam  <t  d'  i- 
ties ;  and  the  woods  stocked  with  all  niuiiiier  of  wi.d 
beasts.  The  house  il.self  was  tiled  wi  ll  gold  :  th;-  w.:'l- 
were  covered  with  tlic  sainc  metnl  ai.d  rich  ly  a  .irned 
with  precious  stones  am!  iiiollu  r-of-|  cvrl,  wlmh  inth..  - 
days  was  v.alueJ  .above  gohl :  the  tiiubct-work  .uni  o-  .. 
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ings  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gold  and  ivory  :  vthe 
^  roof  of  ome  of  the  hanqueting-rooms  resembled  the  6r- 
mament  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  incessant¬ 
ly  about  nigi)t  and  day,  and  showering  all  sorts  of 
sweet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  structure  was  fi¬ 
nished,  Nero  approved  of  it  only  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
at  length  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man.  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
seems,  did  not  finish  it ;  for  the  first  order  Otho  signed 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  sester¬ 
ces  to  be  employed  in  perfectingthe  golden  palace  which 
Nero  had  begun. 

Umkrtakes  projectors  of  the  plan  were  Severus  and  Celer, 

to  cut  a  two  bold  and  enterprising  men,  who  soon  after  put  the 
canalfrom  emperor  upon  a  still  more  expensive  and  arduous  under- 
Avernusto  taking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  hard 
the  Tiber.  g^d  Steep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to 

the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  l60  mi'es  in  length,  and  of 
such  breadth  that  two  galleys  of  five  ranks  of  oars  might 
easily  pass  abreast.  His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a 
communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  sea ;  for  this  very  year, 
a  great  number  of  vessels  laden  w  ith  corn  were  ship¬ 
wrecked  at  Mi'cnum,  the  pilots  choosing  rather  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  in  a  violent  storm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the 
time  they  were  expected  by  Nero.  For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  err  peror  ordered  the  pri¬ 
soners  from  all  parts  to  be  traiisported  into  Italy  ;  and 
such  as  were  convieted,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.  Nero,  who  under¬ 
took  nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readiness  than  what 
wasdeemedimpossible,  expended  inciediblesums  in  this 
rash  undertaking,  and  exerted  all  his  might  to  cut 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus; 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obstacles  of 
nature,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enter- 
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prise. 

The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda- 
tions  of  Nero’s  own  palace,  he  assigned  for  house’, 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random,  and  witliout  order  ;  but 
the  streets  werelaidont  regularly,  sp  icious  and  straight; 
the  edifices  restrained  to  a  certain  heiglit,  perhaps  of 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Augustus  ;  the  courts 
were  widened  ;  and  to  all  the  great  houses  which  stood 
by  themselves,  an  1  were  c.  lied  isles,  large  poi  tic  es 
were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raise  at  his  own 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  squares 
about  them  clear  from  all  rubbish.  He  likewise  pro¬ 
mised  rewards  according  to  every  man’s  rank  and  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  fixed  a  day  for  the  performance  of  his 
promise,  on  condition  that  against  that  day  their  several 
houses  and  palaces  were  finished.  He  moreover  made 
the  f  rowing  wiseregulations  to  obviate  such  a  dreadful 
Ci'.lsmity  lor  the  future  ;  to  wit,  Th  T  the  new  buildings 
should  be  raised  to  a  certain  height  without  timber  ; 
that  they  should  be  arched  with  stone  from  the  quarries 
of  Gabii  and  Alba,  which  were  proof  against  fire; 
that  ovtr  the  common  springs,  which  were  diverted  by 
private  men  for  their  own  u’es,  overseer’  should  be 
.  placed  to  pr«  vent  that  abuse  ;  that  every  citizen  should 
have  ready  in  hi-  house  some  machine  proper  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  fire;  tha)  no  wall  shdu'd  be  common  to  two 
houses,  but  every  house  be  inclt'scd  within  it?  own  pecu¬ 


liar  wails,  &:c.  Thus  the  city  in  a  sliort  time  rose  out 
of  its  aslies  wdth  new  lustre,  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  However,  some  believed,  that  the  ancient  tbrna 
was  mare  conducive  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  sun  be¬ 
ing  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  t!ie 
streets,  and  the  height  of  the  buildings,  whereas  now 
there  was  no  shelter  against  the  scorching  heat.  We 
are  told,  that  Nero  designed  to  extend  the  avails  to  Os¬ 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  sea,  into  the 

f  he  emperor  used  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Christians,  who  were  at 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dreadful  than  the  persecution  raised  against  them 
upon  this  false  accusation,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
under  the  artie’e  Ecclesiastical  History.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  citizensof  Home  seemed  com.paratively  ex-  racy  of  i’i 
empted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  stran¬ 
gers  and  his  nearest  connections  ;  but  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  by  Piso,  a  man  of  great  power  a  id 
integrity,  which  was  pi'ematiirely  discovered,  openetl  .x 
new  train  of  suspicions  that  destro3’ed  many  ofthe  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  Rome.  This  conspiracj',  in  which  se¬ 
veral  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned,  was 
first  discovered  by  the  iniliscrect  zeal  ol'  a  woman  named 
Ejiicharis,  who,  by  some  means  now  unknown,  fiad  been 
led  ijitothe  plot,  which  she  revealed  to  A’olusiu’,  a  tri¬ 
bune,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 
Voliisius,  instead  of  coming  into  her  design,  went  and 
discovered  what  he  had  learnai  to  Nero,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  put  Epicharis  in  prison.  Soon  after,  a  freeiiman 
belonging  to  Sesenius,  one  of  the  accomplices,  made  a 
farther  (liscoverv.  The  conspirators  were  examined 
apart ;  and  as  their  testimonies  differed,  they  were  put 
to  the  torture.  Natalis  was  the  fi:  St  who  made  a  con¬ 
fession  of  his  own  gndt  and  that  of  man}’  others.  Scrc- 
nius  gave  a  list  of  the  conspirators  still  more  ample. 

Lucan,  the  poet,  was  amongst  the  number  ;  and  he,  like 
the  rest,  in  order  to  save  himself,  still  farther  enlarged 
the  catalogue,  naming,  amon^  others,  Attilia,  his  own 
mother.  Epiihn  is  was  now,  therefore,  aga  n  called 
upon  and  put  to  the  torture;  but  her  fortitude  was 
proof  against  all  the  tyrant’s  cruelty  ;  neither  scourging 
nor  burning,  nor  aU  the  malicious  methoi is  used  by  the 
executioners,  could  extort  the  smallest  confession.  She 
was  tnerefore  remanded  to  pri-on,  with  orders  to  have 
her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following:  In  the  mean 
time,  she  found  an  opportunity  of  strangling  herself 
with  her  handkerchief,  liy  hanging  it  against  the  back 
of  her  chair.  On  the  discoveries  already  made,  Piso, 
I.ateramis,  Fennius  Rutus,  Subrius  Flavius,  Sulpicius, 

Asf'cr,  Vestinus  theconsnl,andnamberless  others,  were 
all  executed  •without  mercy.  Put  the  two  most  re¬ 
markable  personages  who  fell  on  thi’  occa-ion  were  Se¬ 
neca  the  philosopher,  and  Lucan  tlie  poet,  wlao  was 
his  nephew.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether  Se¬ 
neca  was  really  concerned  in  this  conspiracy  or  not. — 

This  great  man  bad  for  stime  time  perceived  the  out¬ 
rageous  conduct  of  his  pupil ;  and,  fin/dng  him.sclf  in- 
cap  b  e  o  con'rouling  Ids  savage  disposition,  h  ;cl  re¬ 
tired  fr  mOonitinto  solitude  and  piivacy.  However; 
his  retreat  tli<l  not  now  protect  Iiiin  ;  for  Nero,  either 
having  real  testimony  agaimt  him,  or  else  hating  him 
for  his  virtue?-,  sent  a  tribune  to  inform  iiim  that  he  was 
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suspected  as  an  accoTiplice,  and  soon  after  sent  him  an 
ortier  to  put  liiraself  to  death,  with  whicli  he  com¬ 
plied. 

In  tliis  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  friehtful  instan  es  of  treachery.  No  master 
was  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  his  slaves,  nor  even 
p.arents  from  the  baser  attempts  of  their  children.  Not 
only  throughout  Ho  i  e,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
bodies  of  soldiers  were  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  suspected 
and  the  guilty.  Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 
chains  were  b’d  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  to 
wait  their  sentence  from  the  tyrant’s  own  lips.  He 
always  presided  at  the  torture  in  per-on,  attended  by 
Tigellinus,  captain  of  the  guard,  who,  from  being  the 
most  abandoned  man  in  Rome,  was  now  become  his 
principal  minister  and  favourite. 

Nor  were  the  Roman  provinces  in  a  better  situation 
than  the  capital  city  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
seemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  instances 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Rritons  revolted,  under  the  conduct  of  their  queen 
Boadicea  *  ;  but  were  at  last  so  completely  defeated, 
that  ever  after,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans 
among  them,  they  lost  not  only  all  hopes,  but  even  all 
desire  of  freedom. 

A  war  also  was  carried  on  against  the  Parthians  for 
the  greatest  part  of  this  reign,  conducted  hy  Corbulo ; 
who,  after  many  successes,  had  dispossessed  firidatcs, 
and  set'led  Tigranes  in>*\nncnia  in  his  room.  Tiri- 
dates,  however,  was  soon  after  restored  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country  ;  hut  being  once 
more  opposed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
came  to  an  agreement,  that  Tiridates  should  cootiinie 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  should  lay 
down  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor’s  statue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him  ;  all  which  he  shortly 
after  performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
desired  to  have  repeated  to  his  person  ;  wherefore  by 
letters  and  pr  imises  he  invited  Piridatts  to  Rome, 
granting  him  the  most  magnificent  supplies  for  his  jour¬ 
ney.  ^  Nero  attended  his  arrival  with  very  sumptuous 
preparations.  He  received  him  seated  on  a  throne,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  senate  standing  round  him,  and  the 
whole  armv  drawn  out  with  allimaginable splendour. 
Tirid  ites  a'seet  ded  the  throne  with  great  reverence ;  and 
approaching  the  emperor  fell  down  athisteet,  and  in  the 
most  abject  ttrmsacknowledged  himself  his  slave.  Nero 
raised  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  arrogatice,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  his  submission  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  which  his  ancestors  cou'd  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  htad, 
and.atterthe  most  co-tly  ceretnonie.«ai  d entertainments, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Armenia,  with  incredible  sums  of 
money  to  defray  the  expenccs  of  his  return. 

In  the  12th  year  of  this  tmperof’s  re-gn,  the  Jews 
a'so  revolteil,  fiaVing  been  severely  oppressed  by  the 
Homan  governor.  It  is  said  that  I'lorus,  in  particular, 
w'as  arrive'!  at  that  degiee  of  t\ranny,  that  I  y  pub  ic 
procl.im.aiion  he  gave  jicimis-i  at  to  pluntler  tlie  coun¬ 
try,  provided  he  received  half  the  spi  it.  1  hc'enj  pre-- 
slons  drew  such  a  train  of  calan  itios  after  thun,  that 
the  -uHcrings  ol  a  I  other  natio  s  were  slight  in  c  .mp.a- 
rison  to  what  this  iievo'otl  people  afterwards  end’  rt  d.;i8 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time^ 


Nefe  proceeded  in  his  cruelties  at  Rome  with  unabated  nni»c. 
severity. 

The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  so  many  victo¬ 
ries  over  the  Parthians,  could  not  escape  his  fury.  Nor 
did  the  empress  Poopaea  herself  escape  ;  whom,  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  he  kicked  when  she  was  pregna  a,  by  which 
she  miscarrie  land  died.  At  last  the  Romans  I  egaii  to 
grow  weary  of  such  a  monster,  and  tiiere  appeared  a  ge-  312 
neral  revolution  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  first  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  .lulius  Vindex, 
who  commanded  the  legions  there,  and  publicly  pr  .test¬ 
ed  against  the  tyrannical  government  of  Nero.  He  a|>- 
pcaredto  have  no  other  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that  . 
of  freeing  the  world  from  an  oppressor  ;  for  wlien  it 
was  told  him  that  Nero  had  set  a  reward  upon  his  head 
of  10,000,000  of  sesterces,  he  made  this  gallant  an- 
sw'er,  “  Whoever  brings  me  Nero's  head,  shall,  if  he 
please.?,  have  mine.”  But  still  more  to  show  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  motives  of  private  ambiti  n,  he 
proclaimed  Sergius  Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  the  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go¬ 
vernor  of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  wisdom 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  some  years 
had  seemed  w  illing  to  court  obscurity,  giving  himself 
up  to  an  inactive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of 
signalizing  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  want  ot 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  j  in  with  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  sometimetodeliberatewith  his  friends 
on  the  part  he  should  take. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  appri.std  ot 
the  proceedings  against  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
regardless  of  the  danger, privately  flatteringhim^elf  that 
the  suppression  of  this  revolt  would  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fresh  confiscations.  But  the  actual  revolt  of 
Galba,  the  news  of  which  arrived  soon  after,  affected 
him  in  a  very  different  mtnner.  The  reputation  of  that 
general  was  such,  that  from  the  moment  ho  declared 
against  him,  Nero  considered  himself  as  undone.  He 
received  the  acco.unt  as  he  was  at  supper  ^  and  instant¬ 
ly,  struck  with  terror,  overturned  the  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  two  crystal  vases  of  iimiiense  value.  He 
then  fell  into  a  swoon  ,  from  which  when  he  recoveretl, 
he  tore  fiis  clotlie.s,  and  struck  his  head,  crying  cut 
“  that  he  was  utterly  undone.”  He  then  began  to  me¬ 
ditate  slaughters  more  extensive  than  he  had  yet  com¬ 
mitted.  He  resolved  to  mass.cre  all  the  governors  ot' 
provinces,  to  destroy  all  exiles,  anil  to  murder  all  the^ 

Gauls  in  Roim,  as  a  punishineiit  for  the  treachery  of 
thei  countrymen.  In -hurt,  intlic  yyildiuss  of  hisiage, 
he  thought  of  poisoning  the  whole  senate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and  turning  the  lions  kept  for  the  purposes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  Tlie-e  designs  iH-iiAg 
impracticable,  lie  resolved  at  1  ist  to  face  the  danger  in 
person.  But  his  very  preparations  served  to  mark  tlic 
infatuation  of  his  niii.d.  His  piincipd  cire  was,  to 
provide  w  aggons  for  tlie  convt  nii  nt  c.irriage  of  liis  iitu- 
Lcal  instruments  ;  and  to  dres.<  oc.t  his  l  oncubiues  like 
Ain.‘’Z()ns,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  enemy. 

He  also  mailt  a  resolution,  ih.  t  if  he  came  off  with  ^afe- 
tv  and  empire,  he  wcu  d  app.ar  again  upon  theth.  aire 
with  the  lute,  and  would  equip  lii.nseit  as  a  paiuo- 


While  Nero  was  thus  trivo'.eu-ly  cmp.  'yed,the  ns.,  t 
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Piome.  became  freneral.  Not  only  the  armies  In  Spainand  Gaul, 
but  also  the  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and  Lusitania, 
declared  agairisthim.  Viririnius  Rufus  alone,  who  com¬ 
manded  an  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a  while  con¬ 
tinued  in  suspense  ;  during  whichhis  forces,  v.-ithout  his 
permission,  falling  upon  the  Gaul«,  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  Vindex  slew  himself  But  this  ill 
success  no  way  advanced  the  interests  of  Nero ;  he  was 
so  detested  by  the  whole  empire,  that  he  could  find  none 
314.  of  the  armies  faithful  to  him,  however  they  might  dis- 
Miserable  agree  with  each  other.  He  therefore  called  tor  Lo- 
situation  of  ciista  to  furnish  him  with  poison  ;  and,  thus  prepared 
Kero.  worst,  he  retired  to  the  Servilian  gardens,  with 

a  resolution  of  flying  into  Egypt.  He  accordingly  dis¬ 
patched  the  freedmen,  in  whom  he  had  the  most  con¬ 
fidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  Ostia  ;  and  in  the  mean¬ 
while  sounded,  in  person,  the  tribunes  and  centurions  of 
the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  willing  to  shave  his  for¬ 
tunes.  But  they  all  excused  themselves,  under  divers 
pretexts.  One  of  them  had  the  bohlness  to  answer  him 
by  a  part  of  a  linefrom  Virgil ;  Usque  adeone  miserum  est 
mori  ?  “  Is  death  then  such  a  misfortune.^”  Thus  desti¬ 
tute  of  every  resource,  all  the  expedients  that  cowar- 
flice,  revenge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place  in 
his  mind  by  turns.  He  at  one  time  resolved  to  take  re¬ 
fuse  among  the  Parthians  ;  at  another,  to  deliver  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents;  one  while  he 
determined  to  mount  the  rostrum,  to  ask  pardon  for 
what  was  past,  and  to  conc'ude  with  promises  ofainend- 
ment  for  the  feature.  With  these  gloomy  deliberations 
lie  w'ent  to  bed  ;  but  waking  about  midnight,  he  was 
i-urprised  to  find  his  guards  had  left  him.  The  pr;i>to- 
rian  sohliers,  in  fact,  having  been  corrupted  by  their 
commander,  had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  emperor.  Nero  immerliately  sent  fur  his  triciuls 
to  deliberate  upon  his  present  exigence  ;  but  his  friends 
also  forsook  him.  He  wen*  in  jierson  from  house  to 
liouse  ;  but  all  the  doors  were  shut  against  him,  and 
none  were  found  to  answer  his  inquiries.  While  he  was 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  his  very  domestics  followed  the 
general  defection  ;  and  having  plunrlered  his  apartment 
escaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  despe¬ 
ration,  he  desired  that  one  of  his  favourite  cladiators 
might  C'lme  and  dispatch  him  :  but  even  in  this  recpiest 
there  was  none  found  to  obey.  “  Alas  !  (cried  he) 
have  I  nehher  friend  nor  enemy  ?”  And  then  running 
desperately  forth,  he  seemed  resolved  to  plunge  headlong 
into  the  Tiber.  But  just  then  his  courage  hegiuniiig  to 
fail  him,  he  made  a  sudden  stop,  as  if  willing  to  recol- 
-lect  his  reason  ;  and  asked  for  some  secret  place,  where 
lie  might  re-assume  his  couraae,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.  In  this  distress,  Phaon,  one  of 
his  freedmen,  ofl’ered  him  his  country-house,  at  about 
four  miles  distant,  where  he  might  for  some  time  re¬ 
main  concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer ;  and,  half- 
dressed  as  he  was  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
Ills  face  with  a  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domestics,  of  whom  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  quite  short, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  confused  noises  from  tlie  camp,  and  the 
cries  of’ the  soldiers,  imprecating  a  thousand  evils  upon 
his  head.  A  passenger,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  cried, 
“  There  go  men  in  pursuit  of  Nero.’  Another  asked 
llim,  if  there  was  any  news  of  Nero  in  the  city?  His 


horse  taking  fright  at  a  dead  lioily  thit  lay  near  the  ■***’”^*' 
road,  he  dropped  his  handerchief;  and  a  soldier  that 
was  near,  addiessed  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  horse,  and  forsaking  the  highway,  entered  a 
thicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon’s  house, 
through  which  he  crept,  making  the  best  of  his  way 
among  the  reeds  and  brambles,  with  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  house,  while  he  was  waiting  till  tliere  should  be 
a  breach  made  in  the  wall,  he  took  up  some  water  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hands  from  a  pool  to  drink  ;  saying, 

“  To  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced.”  When  the  hole 
was  made  large'enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
all-fours,  aud  took  a  short  repose  upon  a  wretched  pal¬ 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Being 
pre.'sed  byhunger,  he  demanded  somewhat  to  eat :  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refused  ; 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.  During  this  interval,  the 
senate  finding  the  praetorian  guai'dsjhad  taken  part  with 
Galba,  declared  him  emperor,  and  condemned  Nero  to 
die  wore  wajorum  ;  that  is,  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws.”  These  dreadful  tidings  were  quick¬ 
ly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon’s  slaves  from  the  city, 
while  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  When  he  was  told  of  the  resolution  of 
the  senate  against  him,  he  asked  the  messenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punished  “  according  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws?”  'Lo  this  he  was  answered,  that  the 
criminal  was  to  be  stripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  u  pillory,  and  in  that  posture  he  was  to  be 
scourged  to  death.  Nero  was  so  terrified  ut  this,  that 
he  seized  two  poniards  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
sheaths,  saying,  that  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  However,  he  had  little  time  to  spare  ;  tor  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  were  just 
then  ;qipi caching  the  house;  wherefore  hearing  tlie 
sound  of  the  horses  feet,  he  set  a  dagger  fo  his  throat, 
with  which,  by  the  assistance  of  Epaphroditus,  his 
freedman  and  .secretary,  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  g].-, 
wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  one  of  thecen-  uij 
tiirions  entciing  the  room,  and  pretending  became  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  stop  the  blood  with  his  cloak. 

But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  stern  countenance, 
said,  “  It  is  now  t(>o  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity  ?” — 

L^pon  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  star¬ 
ing,  he  expired,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
l  ith  of  his  reign.  31^ 

Galba  was  72  years  old  when  he  was  declared  cm-  uneasirx 
peror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  hi.s  legions.  How-  of  Gulb 
ever,  he  soon  found,  that  his  being  raised  to  the  throne  the  hegii 
was  l)Ut  an  inlet  to  new  disquietudes.  His  first  embai-  "‘.’’S 
rasMuent  arose  from  a  disorder  in  his  own  army  ;  for 
U])on  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horse  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  10  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
duty.  He  also  narrowly  escapedassassination  from  some 
slaves,  who  were  presented  to  him  by  one  of  Nero’s 
freedmen  with  that  intent.  The  death  of  V’index  also 
served  to  add  not  a  li'tle  to  his  disquietudes ;  so  that 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  hear¬ 
ing  ir<  rn  Rome  that  Nero  was  tlead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  lie  immediately  assumed  the  titleand 
ensigns  of  command.  In  his  journey  towards  home 
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Home.  he  ■was  met  by  Rufus  Virginius,  ■who,  finding  the  se- 
i  w V— >'  nue  had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
Iiim  obedience.  This  general  had  more  than  once  re¬ 
fused  the  empire  himself,  vvliich  was  offered  him  bj'  bis 
soldiers ;  alleging,  that  the  senate  alone  had  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
njy  honour. 

Faults  in  Galba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means 
lis  admini-  of  his  army,  was  at  the  same  time  willing  to  suppress 
■  ttauon.  their  power  to  commit  any  future  disturbance.  His  fir^t 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  w  ith  one  of  those  ri¬ 
gorous  strokes  of  justice  which  ought  rather  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  cniell^  than  any  thing  else.  A  body  of  ma¬ 
riners,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  the  oar  and  enlisted 
among  the  legions,  went  to  meet  Galba,  three  miles 
from  the  city,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  what  his  predecessor  had  done  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  w'as  rigidly'  attached  to  the  anci¬ 
ent  discipline,  deferred  their  request  to  another  time. 
But  they,  considering  this  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab¬ 
solute  denial,  insisted  in  a  very  disrespectful  manner;  and 
some  of  them  even  had  recourse  to  arms :  whereupon  Gal- 
baorderedabodyofhorseattending  him  to ridein  among 
them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them  ;  but  not  content 
with  this  punishment,  he  afterw  ards  ordered  them  to  be 
decimated.  Their  insolence  demanded  correction  ;  but 
such  extensive  ^  unishments  deviated  into  cruelty.  His 
next  step  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  was  his 
discharging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  by '’the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per¬ 
sons.  Those  he  sent  home  to  their  own  country  unre¬ 
warded,  pretending  they  were  disaffected  to  his  person. 
He  seemed  to  have  two  other  objects  also  in  view ; 
namely,  to  punish  those  vices  which  had  come  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height  in  the  last  reign,  with  the  strictest  seven¬ 
ty  ;  and  to  replenish  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predecessors. 
But  these  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  severity  and  avarice ;  for  the  state  was  too  muen  cor¬ 
rupted  to'admit  of  such  an  immediate  transition  from 
vice  to  virtue.  The  people  had  long  been  maintained 
in  sloth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  of  the  former  em¬ 
perors,  and  could  not  think  of  being  obliged  to  seek 
for  new  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  retrench  their  su¬ 
perfluities.  They  began,  therefore,  to  satirize  the  old 
roan,  and  turn  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  into  ridi¬ 
cule.’  Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  said  to  have  groaned  upon  having  an  expensive  soup 
served  up  to  his  table ;  he  k  said  to  have  presented  to 
his  steward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute  named  Canus,  having  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  out  his  purse, 
and  gave  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  w  as  pri¬ 
vate  and  not  public  money.  By  such  ill-judged  fruga¬ 
lities,  at  such  a  time,  Galba  began  to  lose  bis  populan- 
ty  ;  and  he,  who  before  his  accession  was  esteemed  by 
all,’ being  become  emperor,  was  considered  with  ruiiculc 
and  contempt.  But  there  are  .some  circumst.mccs  al¬ 
leged  against  him,  less  equivocal  than  those  li  ifling  ones 
already^’mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Rome, 
the  peoplewere  presented  with  a  most  giatefid  spectacle, 
which  was  that  of  Locusla,  Blius,  rolicletiis,  lVtn>- 
nius,  and  I’ctinus,  all  the  bloody  ministers  of  Neio  s 
cruelty,  drawn  in  tetters,  througlitlic  city,  and  pubhe- 
Iv  executed.  But  I'igc'.luius,  who  had  been  more  active 


than  all  the  rest,  was  not  there.  The  crafty  villain  had  Rome, 
taken  care  for  his  own  safety,  by  the  largeness  of  his 
bribes  ;  and  though  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
against  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  Helotiis 
the  eunuch,  also,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  poi¬ 
soning  Claudius,  escaped,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
proper  application  of  his  wealth.  Thus,  by  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  his  conduct,  he  became  despicable  to  bis  si.b- 
jects.  At  one  time  shewing  himself  severe  arri  frugal, 
at  another  remiss  and  prodigal ;  condemning  some  il¬ 
lustrious  persons  without  any  hearing,  and  pa^  cloning 
others  though  guilty  :  in  short,  nothing  was  do;ip  but 
by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites;  all  offices  were  \e- 
nal,  and  all  punishments  redeemable  by  money. 

Affairs  were  in  this  unsettled  posture  at  Rome,  when 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worse  condition.  The-  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choosing  an  emperor  in¬ 
duced  the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wish  fo.  a  =imi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  seditions  w^re 
kindled,  and  several  factions  promoted  in  different  pa;  s 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Germany.  The;*c 
were  then  in  that  province  two  Roman  armies  ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi¬ 
nius  empercr,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  his  lieutenant;  the  other 
commanded  by  V^itellius,  who  long  had  an  ambition 
to  obtain  the  empire  for  himself.  The  former  of  these 
armies  despising  their  present  general,  and  considering 
themselves  as  susjiected  by  the  emperor  for  having, 
been  the  last  to  acknowledge  his  title,  resolved  now  to 
be  foremost  in  dem’ing  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  summoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  .ind  fide¬ 
lity,  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  those  of  the  senate.  This  refusal  they  backed  by 
a  message  of  the  praetorian  bands,  impoiting,  that  they 
were  resolved  noir  fo  acquiesce  in  the  election  of  an  em¬ 
peror  created  in  Spain,  and  desiring  that  the  senate 
should  proceed  to  a  nSw  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  sen¬ 
sible,  that,  besides  his  age,  he  was  less  respected  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  resolved  therefore  to  put  w  hat 
he  had  formerly  designed  in  execution,  and  to  adopt 
some  person  whose  virtues  might  deserve  such  advance¬ 
ment,  and  protect  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  understanding  his  determination,  instantly 
resolved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choosing  ;  so 
that  there  arose  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occasion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him¬ 
self  ;  alleging  the  great  services  he  had  done  the  em¬ 
peror,  as  being  the  first  man  of  note  who  came  to 
his  assistance  when  he  had  declared  agahist  Nero.  How. 
ever,  Galba,  being  fully  resolved  to  consult  the  pu¬ 
blic  gooil  alone,  rcjectwl  his  suit  ;  and  on  a  day  a]'- 
pointed  ordered  Piso  Luciniamis  to  attend  him.  Tin; 
character  given  liy  liistorians  of  I’iso  is,  tli.it  lie  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  designed  him.  Hr 
was  no  way  rclaterl  to  G.alba  ;  and  liad  no  other  interest 
but  merit  to  recommend  liim  to  liis  favour.  Takin, 
this  youth  therefore  by  the  hami,  in  the  pre>encc  of 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  sum  e  l  in  the  empire, 
giving  hiiii  the  mri-t  whol.  N  ime  le.ssons  lor  guiding  hi* 
future  conduct.  I’iso's  roiidiict  showid  that  he  w  .i.s 
hif'hlv  doerviiig  this  di-:inetion  :  in  all  his  dejwrtineiit 
there  .appeared  such  nuxle.ty.  finnnts.s,  and  equality  ot 
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lYiinil,  as  bespoke  him  rather  capable  of  nischarging, 
than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  present  dignity.  But 
the  arm}’  and  tlie  senate  did  not  seem  equally  disinte¬ 
rested  upon  this  occasion;  they  had  been  so  long  used  to 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  satisfying  their 
avarice.  The  adoption  therefore  of  Piso  was  but  coldly 
received  ;  for  his  \  irtue3  were  no  recommendation  in  a 
nation  of  universal  depravity. 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  w  holly  frus¬ 
trated,  and  still  further  stimulated  by  tlie  immense  load 
of  debt  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  riotous  way  of 
living,  resolved  upon  obtaining  tlie  empire  by  force, 
since  he  could  not  by  peaceable  succession.  In  fact, 
his  circumstances  were  so  very  desperate,  that  lie  was 
heard  to  say,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  eneraiis  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  the 
city.  He  tlierefore  raii-ed  a  moderate  smn  of  money, 
by  selling  his  intcre.st  to  a  person  who  wanted  a  place; 
and  with  this  bribed  tw  o  subaltern  officers  in  the  pva-- 
lorian  bands  supplying  the  deficiency  of  largesses  by 
promises  anrl  plausible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  in  less  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  soldiers,  he  stole  secretly  from  tlie  emperor  uhile 
he  was  sacrificii  g ;  and  assembling  the  soldiers,  in  a 
.short  .speech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
I'inding  the.se  hi.s  invectives  icceivcd  with  universrd 
shouts  liy  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  detlironing  him. 
The  soldiers  being  ripe  for  sedition,  immediately  se¬ 
conded  his  vie.' s  ;  taking  Otho  upon  their  sliouldei’s, 
they  instantly  proclaimed  him  emperor  ;  and,  to  stiike 
the  c  itizens  with  terror,  caiTicd  him  with  tlieir  swords 
drawn  into  the  camp. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  tire  re¬ 
volt  of  the  army,  seemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  sufficient  resolution  to  face  an  event  wliich  he 
should  have  long  foreseen.  In  this  manner  the  jioor  old 
man  continued  wavering  and  doubtful ;  till,  at  last,  be¬ 
ing  deluded  by  a  false  report  of  Otlio’s  being  slain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armtair,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Just  at  the  .sanie  instant  a 
body  of  hor.se  sent  from  the  camp  to  destroy  Inm  en¬ 
tered  on  the  opposite  side,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  some  time  liostilities  were  sins- 
pended  on  each  side ;  Galba,  confused  and  irresolute, 
and  his  antagonists  struck  w  ith  hoiTor  at  the  basene.ss 
of  their  enterprise.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  some  measure  deserted  by  his  adherents, 
they  rushed  in  upon  him,  trampling  ■under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  forum.  Galba  see- 
mg  them  appro-adi,  seemed  to  recollect  all  his  former 
fortitU'  e  ;  and  bending  his  head  forw  ard,  bid  the  assas¬ 
sins  strike  it  off  if  t  were  to?-  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  WPS  quickly  performed ;  and  his  head  being  set 
i:pon  the  point  of  a  lance,  was  presented  to  Otho,  who 
orde  red  it  to  be  contemptuously  carried  round  the  camp; 
bis  body  rcynaining  ex})osed  in  the  streets  till  it  was  bu- 
rie<l  by  one  of  his  slaves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months. 

No  Sv  oner  was  Galba  tlius  murdered,  than  the  se¬ 
nate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  conteiul- 
jng  who  should  be  foremost  in  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  new  enrperor,  and  depressing  tlie  character  of  h  m 
they  liad  so  unjustly  destroyed.  Each  laboured  to  ei:- 


cel  the  rest  in  his  instances  of  homage ;  arid  tlie  less  Iris  Raw. 
affections  were  for  him  the  more  did  he  indulge  all  w-.,—. 
the  vehemen.  e  of  exaggerated  praise.  Otho  tiiiding 
himself  suri'ounded  by  congratulating  mult  tudes,  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  to  the  sen.ate,  where  he  rei  eived  the 
titles  usually  given  to  the  emperors  ;  and  fiom  thence 
returned  to  tire  palace,  seemingly  resolved  to  reform  ids 
life,  and  assume  manners  becoming  the  gi'eatness  of  his 
station. 

He  began  his  reign  By  a  signal  instance  of  clemcn- 
cy,  by  pardoning  Marius  Celsus,  w-ho  had  been  highly 
favoured  by  Galba ;  and  not  contented  with  barely  for¬ 
giving,  he  advan  ed  him  to  the  highest  honours ;  as¬ 
sert  ng,  that  “  fidelity  deserved  every  reward.”  1  his 
act  of  clemency  w  as  follow  ed  by  another  of  justice, 
equally  agreeable  to  the  people.  Tigeliinu.s,  Nero’s  fa¬ 
vour  te,  he  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  was  now  put  to  death ;  and  all  such  as  had  been 
unjustly  banished,  or  stripped,  at  his  instigation,  during 
Nero’s  reign,  were  restored  to  their  country  and  for- 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  m  Low-er  Germany  vitelliu» 
having  been  pureliased  by  the  hu-ge  gifts  and  spec  ons  revolts, 
pronii.st's  of  Vitrliius  their  general,  were  at  length  in- 
tluced  to  proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  regardless  of  the 
senate,  declai’ed  th.it  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap¬ 
point  to  that  high  station  witli  the  cc/.orts  at  Rome. 

The  news  of  this  conduct  in  the  army  soon  spread  con¬ 
sternation  tliroughout  Rome ;  but  Gtho  w  as  particu¬ 
larly  struck  with  the  account,  as  being  apprehensive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
dee  de  k  contest  of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  cau.se.  He  now  therefore  sought  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitcllius  ;  but  this  not  tiucceedirg,  both 
sides  began  their  preparations  I'or  war.  News  being 
received  that  Vitcllius  was  upon  hi.s  march  to  Italy, 

Otho  (Icpaited  from  Rome  with  a  vast  army  to  oppose 
him.  But  thougli  he  was  very  powerlul  with  regard 
to  numbers,  his  men,  being  little  used  to  war,  could 
not  be  relied  on  He  seemed  by  his  behaviour  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  disproportion  of  his  forces  ;  and  he  is  said 
to  liave  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  tlie 
most  uneasy  ap))ieliensions.  It  is  also  reported  by 
some,  that  one  night  fetching  many  prefotind  sighs  in 
liis  sleep,  liis  servants  run  li.astil  r  to  his  bed-side,  and 
found  liiin  .stretched  on  the  ground.  He  alleged  lie 
had  seen  the  ghost  of  Galba,  which  had,  in  a  threaten¬ 
ing  manner,  lieat  and  pushed  him  from  the  l>e<l ;  and 
lie  afterwards  used  mam  e.x,  iations  to  appe-ase  it.  I  low« 
ever  this  be,  he  pi occe  cd  w  ith  a  great  shov/  of  cou¬ 
rage  till  lie  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  I’o,  where  he  remained,  sending  his  forces  before 
him  under  tlie  conduct  of  his  generals  Suetonius  and 
Celsus,  wlio  made  what  haste  they  could  to  give  the. 
enemy  battle.  ’Hie  army  of  \  itellius,  which  consisted 
of  7th0(i(i  men,  was  commanded  by  his  generals  Vr- 
leii.s  and  Cc'cina,  he  liim.self  remaining  in  Gaul  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  rest  of  liis  forces.  'Hius  both  s  dts 
hastened  to  meet  eacJi  other  with  sO  much  animosity 
and  preci|  itation,  that  three  considerable  battles  weir 
fought  in  the  space  of  three  days.  One  near  PI  centia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  ]  lace  callc(i 
Cdslur ;  in  .all  which  Otho  had  the  advantage.  But  * 
these  successes  were  biitof  sliort  lived  contimiaiice;  fm- 
V’alens  and  Cacinr.,  w-hr  h-ad  hitherto  acted  .separately, 
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joining  th^ir  forces^  and  reinforcing  their  .inviies  Nvilh 
iresh  supplies,  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  Otho,  who  by  this  time  had  joined  his  army 
at  a  little  village  called  Bedriacnm,  finding  tlie  enemy, 
notwithstanding  their  late  losses,  inclined  to  come  to  a 
battle,  resolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protract  the  w’ar :  but  others,  whose 
inexperience  had  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  could  relieve  the  miseries  of  the 
state;  protesting,  that  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himself,  favoured  the  de- 
.sign,  and  would  undoubtedly  pro.sper  the  enterprise. 
In  this  advice  Otho  acquiesced  :  he  had  been  for  some 
lime* so  uneasy  under  the  war,  that  he  seemed  willing 
to  exchange  suspense  for  danger.  However,  he  was  so 
surrounded  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  personally  present  in  the  engagement,  but  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  reserve  himself  for  the  fortune  of  the 
empire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Brixellum.  d'he  afhurs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjusted,  they  came  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  Redri-icum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
those  on  the  side  of  Otho  seemed  to  have  the  advanbige. 
At  length,  the  superior  d:scipline  of  the  legions  ot  V  i- 
tellius  turned  the  scale  of  victory.  Otho’s  army  fled  in 
great  confusion  towards  Bcdriacum,  being  pursued  with 
a  mi.serable  slaughter  all  the  way. 

In  the  mean  tim-',  Otho  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  seemed  to  tax  his  mes¬ 
sengers  with  delay.  1  he  first  account  ot  his  defeat  ■was 
brought  him  by  a  cammon  soldier,  who  hrul  escaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  still 
surrounded  hy  flatterers,  was  desired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  base  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  falsehood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cov/ardice.  The  schher,  however,  still 
persisted  m  the  veracity  of  his  report ;  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  upon  his 
sword,  and  expired  at  the  emperor’s  feet.  Otho  was 
90  much  struck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
cried  out,  that  he  would  cau.se  the  ruin  of  no  more 
such  valiant  and  worthy  soldiers,  but  would  end  the 
contest  tlse  shorte.st  way  ;  and  therefore  having  exhorted 
his  followers  to  submit  to  \  itellius.  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. 
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also  ordered  150  of  those  v.ho  -were  most  guilty  to  b* 
put  to  death. 

As  lie approaclied  towards  Rome,  he  passed  through 
the  towr..s  with  all  imaginable  splendour;  his  passage  by 
water  was  in  |>ainted  g.'dleys,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  j)rofuscly  fiirnishod  with  the  greatest  deli¬ 
cacies.  In  his  journey  there  ■was  neither  order  nor  dis¬ 
cipline  among  his  soldiers ;  they  plundered  where\  er 
they  came  with  impunity  ;  and  he  seemed  no  way  dis- 
plea.sfd  with  the  licentiousness  of  their  behaviour. 

l^pon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 
as  a  place  he  c.ame  to  govern  with  justice,  but  as  a  town 
that  became  his  own  by  the  laws  of  comjnest.  He 
inarched  through  tlie  streets  mounted  on  horseback,  all 
in  armour  ;  the  senate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  tlie  captives  of  liis  late  victoiy.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  senate  a  speech,  in  which  he  magnified  his 
own  action.s,  and  promised  them  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages  from  his  administration  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who,  being  now  long  accustomed  to  flatter  all 
in  authority,  highly  applauded  and  blessed  their  new 
emperor. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  soldiers  being  permitted  to  sa-  Hi,  5h.in 
tiate  themselves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew  ful  plut- 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  state 
were  managed  by  the  lowest  wretclies.  Vitellius,  more 
abandoned  than  they,  give  himself  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  profuseness  ;  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  so  that  he  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  vomit¬ 
ing,  in  wder  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleasure.  His  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  seldom  at  hisoivn  cost,  were  pro¬ 
digiously  expensive  ;  he  frequently  invited  hiinselt  to 
the  t.ables  of  bis  subjects,  breakfasting  with  one,  d  ning 
with  another,  and  supping  with  a  third,  all  in  the  s.'utne 
d  y.  The  most  memorable  of  these  entertainments 
was  that  made  for  him  by  his  brother  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  tliis  were  served  up  2000  several  dishes  of 
fi.sh,  and  7000  of  fowl,  of  the  most  valuable  kinds. 

But  in  one  particular  dish  he  seemed  to  liave  outdone 
all  the  former  profusion  of  the  most  luxurious  Romans 
This  dish  which  was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be  calletl 
the  shield  of  Minerva,  wa.s  filled  with  an  ol  o  made  from 
the  sounds  of  the  fish  called  senrri,  the  brains  of  phea¬ 
sants  and  woodcocks,  tlie  longues  of  the  mo.st  costly 
Viiivlc  nTiz-l  flifi  ji-i.iwn  of  l.imnravs  brought  from  the  t  i.s- 
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it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor. 
\  itellius  gave  them  soon  to  understand  that  it  was  mere¬ 
ly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  his  eyes  v,’ith  his  tor¬ 
ments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  his  two  sons  with  him,  only  for  theii’  presuming 
to  intercede  for  their  father.  A  Roman  knight  being 
dragged  away  to  execution,  and  crying  out  that  he  had 
made  the  emperor  his  lieir,  Vitellius  demanded  to  see 
the  will,  where  finding  himself  joint  heir  with  another, 
he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  legacy  without  a  p>irtner. 

By  the  continuance  of  such  vices  and  cruelties  as 
these  he  became  odious  to  all  mankind,  and  the  astro¬ 
logers  began  to  prognosticate  his  ruin.  A  writing  was 
set  up  in  the  forum  to  tliis  effect :  “  We,  in  the  name 
of  the  ancent  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de¬ 
part  this  life  by  the  kalends  of  October.”  Vitellius, 
on  his  part,  received  this  information  ■■vith  terror,  ancl 
ordered  all  the  astrologers  to  be  banished  from  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  survived  his 
mother,  he  should  reign  m.any  3’ears  in  happiness  and 
security,  this  gave  him  a  desire  of  putting  her  to 
death ;  which  he  d.d,  bj'  refusing  her  sustenance,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her  health. 
But  he  soon  saw  the  futilitj’  of  reljung  upon  such  vain 
prognostications  ;  for  his  soldiers,  bj-  their  cruelty  and 
rapine,  having  become  insupportable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  East,  who  had  at  first  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  his  dominion,  began  to  revolt,  and  shortly 
after  unaniinouslv'  resolved  to  make  Vespasian  emperor. 

V espasian,  wlio  was  appointed  commander  against  the 
rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of  their  countiw,  ex¬ 
cept  Jerusalem,  to  subjection.  The  death  of  Xero,’how- 
ever,  had  at  first  inter laipted  the  progress  of  his  arms, 
and  the  succession  of  Galba  gave  a  temporaiy  check  to 
his  conquests,  as  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  son  Titus  to 
Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor’s  commands.  Titus, 
however,  was  so  long  detained  b>'  contraiy  winds,  that 
lie  received  news  of  Galba’s  death  before  he  set  sail. 
He  then  resolved  to  continue  neuter  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  ;  and  wJien  the  latter 
prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  homage  with  reluctance. 
But  being  desirous  of  .acquiring  reputation,  though  he 
<lisliked  the  government,  he  determined  to  lay  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  p.ctually  made  preji.arations  for  th.at  great 
undertaking,  when  he  was  given  to  understand  that  V’i- 
tellius  was  detested  by  all  ranks  in  the  einjiire.  These 
murmurings  increased  ever^'d-ay,  whileV  espasian  secret¬ 
ly  endeavoured  to  advance  the  discontents  of  the  army. 
By  these  means  they  began  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes 
qpon  him  as  the  person  tlie  most  capable  and  willing  to 
terminate  the  miseries  of  his  country,  and  ]>ut  a  period 
to  the  injuries  it  sufiered.  Net  only  the  legions  under 
his  command,  hut  those  in  W;rsia  and  iV.nnonia,  came 
to  the  same  resolution,  so  that  they  declared  themselves 
for  Vespasian  He  was  also  without  his  own  consent 
proclaimed  emperor  at  .Alexandria,  th.e  army  there  con¬ 
firming  it  witii  extraordinarj'  applause,  and  jxiying  their 
accustomed  hom.age.  Still,  however,  Vespasian  seemed 
to  decline  the  honour  done  liim  ;  till  at  length  his  sol- 
dier.s  compelled  him,  with  tlicir  threats  of  immediate 
death,  to  accept  a  title,  which,  in  all  probabilitt',  iiewish- 
ed  to  enjoy.  He  now,  tlierefore,  called  a  council  of 
war  ;  where  it  was  resolved,  that  liis  son  Titus  should 
cari'y  o:r  tlie  v/ar  against  the  Jews ;  and  that  Mutianus, 


one  of  his  generals,  should,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  r.ouic. 
legions,  enter  Italj’;  while  V^espasian  himself  should  levy 
forces  in  all  parts  of  the  east,  iii  order  to  reinforce  them 
in  case  of  necessity. 

During  these  preparations,  V'itellius,  though  buried  in 
sloth  and  luxury,  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  ;  wherefore  his  chief  commanders,  V’a- 
lens  and  Cecina,  were  ordered  to  make  all  possible  pre¬ 
parations  to  resist  the  invaders.  The  first  army  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hostile  intention  was  under  the 
command  of  Antonius  Primus,  who  was  met  by  Ce¬ 
cina  near  Cremona.  A  battle  was  expected  to  ensue  ; 
but  a  negociation  taking  place,  Cecina  w  as  prevailed 
upon  to  change  sides,  and  declare  for  Vespasian.  His 
armj',  however,  quickly  repented  of  what  they  had  done; 
and  imprisoning  their  general  attacked  Antonius,  though 
without  a  leader.  The  engagement  continued  during  Vitellius 
the  whole  night :  in  the  morning,  after  a  sliort  repast, 
both  armies  engaged  a  second  time  ;  when  the  soldiers 
of  Antonius  s.aluting  the  rising  sun,  according  to  custom, 
the  Vitellians  supposing  that  they  had  received  new  re- 
inforcements,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  with  the  loss 
of  30,000  men.  Shortly  after,  freeing  their  general 
Cecina  from  prison,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  conquerors  for  pardon  ;  which  thej'  ob¬ 
tained,  though  not  without  the  most  horrid  barbarities 
committed  upon  Cremona,  the  citj'  to  which  thej’  had 
retired  for  shelter. 

When  Vitellius  w.as  informed  of  tlie  defe.at  of  Ids 
arm  v,  his  former  insolence ^vas  converted  into  an  extreme 
of  timidity  and  irresolution.  At  length  he  commanded 
Julius  Priscus  and  Alphenus  V’arus,  with  .some  ibices 
that  were  in  readiness,  to  guard  the  jiasses  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  to  prevent  the  enem}’’s  march  to  Rome  ;  reserv¬ 
ing  the  principal  body  of  his  arnij'  to  secure  the  city, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Lucius.  But  being 
persuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  in  person,  his  jiresence 
onlj'  served  to  increa.se  the  contempt  of  his  soldiers.  He 
there  appeai'ed  irresolute,  and  still  luxurious,  avitliout 
council  or  conduct,  ignorant  of  war,  and  demanding 
from  others  those  instructions  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
give.  After  a  short  continuance  in  the  camp,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  revolt  oi’his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more 
to  Rome :  but  cvciy  day  only  served  to  render  his  af¬ 
fairs  still  more  desperate  ;  till  at  last  he  made  offers  to 
A'espasian  of  resigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  were 
granted,  and  a  siiflicient  revtnue  for  his  support.  In 
order  to  enforce  his  request,  he  issued  from  his  palace  in 
deep  niourning  witli  all  his  domestics  weeping  round 
him.  He  then  went  to  offer  the  sword  of  justice  to  Cc- 
cilius,  the  consul ;  w  liicli  he  refusing,  the  abject  empe¬ 
ror  prepared  to  lay  down  the  ensigns  of  tlie  empire  in 
the  tfeinjile  of  Concord.  But  being  interrupted  by 
some,  who  cried  out  'J'hat  he  himself  was  Concord, 
lie  resolved,  upon  so  weak  an  encouragement,  still  to 
maintain  his  power,  and  immediately  jirep.ared  for  his 
defence. 

During  this  fluctuation  of  counsels,  one  Sabinus,  who 
had  advised  Vitellius  to  resign,  perceiving  his  desperate 
situation,  re.solved,  by  a  bold  step,  to  oblige  Ve.spasiaii,  329 
and  accordingly  seized  upon  the  Cap  tol.  But  he  was  'Mie  Ciipi 
premature  in  his  attempt ;  for  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  kun  t. 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and,  jirevailiiig  by  their 
numbers,  soon  laid  that  beautiful  building  in  ashes. 

Daring  this  dreadful  conflagration,  ^'itellius  w'as  feast¬ 
ing 
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ing  m  the  pJaco  of  'I'ihcrins,  and  beholding  all  the 
horrors  ol  the  assault  w  ilh  great  satisfaction.  Sabinus 
Avas  taken  prisoner,  and  shortly  after  executed  by  t!ie 
emperor’s  command.  Young  Domitian,  his  nephew, 
who  Mas  afterwards  emperor,  escaped  by  flight,  in  tlie 
habit  of  a  priest ;  and  all  the  rest  who  survived  tlie  fire 
■were  put  to  tlie  sword. 

But  this  succe.ss  served  little  to  improve  the  affairs  of 
Vitelliiis.  He  vainly  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
bring  Vespasian’s  general,  Antoniius,  to  a  composition. 
This  commander  gave  no  answer  to  his  recpiests,  but 
still  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Being  arri¬ 
ved  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  of  Vitellius 
were  resolved  upon  defemling  it  to  the  utmost  extremi¬ 
ty.  It  was  attacked  on  three  sides  with  the  utmost 
fury  ;  while  the  army  within,  sallying  upon  the  besie- 
ger.s,  defended  it  with  equal  obstinacy.  I  he  battle  last¬ 
ed  a  M’hole  day,  till  at  last  the  besieged  were  driven  in¬ 
to  the  city,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  made  of  them  in  all 
the  streets,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defend.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  stood  by,  looking  on  as 
both  sides  fought ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  theatre, 
clapped  their  hands  ;  at  one  time  encouraging  one  par¬ 
ty,  and  again  the  other.  As  either  turned  their  backs, 
the  citizens  would  then  fall  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  so  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  was  still  more  remarkable,  during  these 
dreadful  slaughters  both  within  and  without  the  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  from  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotoius  feasts,  called  the  Saturnalia ;  so 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  seen  a  strange  mix¬ 
ture  of  mirth  and  misery,  of  cruelty  and  lewdness ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  slaughters  ;  in  another,  drunk¬ 
enness  and  feasting ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  and  all  the  licentiousness  of  the  most  abandon¬ 
ed  security  ! 

During  this  complicated  scene  of  misery  Vitellius  re¬ 
tired  privately  to  his  wife’s  house,  upon  Mount  Aven- 
tine,  de.signiiig  that  night  to  fly  to  the  army  command¬ 
ed  by  his  brother  at  Tarracina.  But,  quite  incapable, 
through  fear,  of  foi-ming  any  resolution,  he  clianged  liis 
mind,  and  returned  again  to  his  palace,  now  void  and 
desolate ;  all  his  slaves  forsaking  him  in  his  distress,  .and 
purposely  avoiding  his  presence.  1  here,  .after  wander¬ 
ing  for  some  time  quite  disconsol.ate,  and  fearing  tlie 
face  of  every  cre.ature  he  met,  he  hid  liimself  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  corner,  from  whence  he  was  soon  taken  hj’  a  jiarty 
of  the  conquering  soldiers.  Still,  however,  willing  to 
add  -a  ft  w  Iiours  more  to  liis  miserable  life,  he  begged 
to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the.aiTiv.al  of  Vespasian  at  Rome, 
pretendingthathe  had  secrets  of  importance  to  discover. 
But  his  entre.itics  were  vain  :  the  soldiers  binding  his 
hands  behintl  liim,  and  throwing  an  li.alter  round  his 
neck,  led  him  along,  half  naked,  into  tlie  public  forum, 
upbraiding  him,  as  they  proceeded,  witli  all  those  bitter 
repro.aches  their  m.alice  could  suggest,  or  his  own  cruel¬ 
ties  deserve.  They  also  tied  his  hair  backw.ards  as  was 
usual  with  the  most  infamous  malefactors,  and  held  the 
point  of  a  sword  under  his  chin  to  prevent  his  hiding 
his  face  from  the  public.  Some  east  dirt  and  filth  njion 
him  as  he  passed,  others  struck  him  w  ith  their  hands  ; 
some  ridiculed  the  defects  of  his  person,  his  red  fiery 
fire,and  the  enormous  greatness  of  Iiis  belly.  At  length, 
being  come  to  the  place  of  puni.'-hment,  tlu-y  killi-d  him 
with  many  blcws  ;  and  then  dr.aggiug  the  deail  boily 
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through  t'lis  streets  u  ith  .an  hook,  they  threav  it.  v.itli  flu-se. 
all  possible  ignominy,  into  the  river  l  iber.  SifliM.".s  — 
the  miserable  end  of  tiii.s  emperor,  in  the  .■'jTth  vc,fr  of 
hi.s  age,  after  a  short  reign  of  eight  mor.tlis  aud  five 
days.  Tit 

Vitellius  being  de.ad,  the  conquering  army  pursued 
their  enemies  ti'.ronghont  the  city,  w  hile  neither  houses 
nor  temples  afforded  refuge  to  the  fugitives.  The  by  the  fM* 
streets  and  jniblic  places  were  all  strewed  with  de.ad,  diers. 
each  m.an  lying  slain  where  it  was  his  rtiisfortune  tc  be 
overtaken  by  liis  unmerciful  pursuers.  But  not  only 
the  enemy  suffered  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  tlie  citi¬ 
zens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers,  were  dragged 
from  their  houses,  and  killed  avithoutany  fonn  of  tri.al. 

The  heat  of  their  resentment  being  somewhat  abated, 
they  next  began  to  seek  for  plunder  ;  and  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  searching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place  witiiout 
marks  of  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Besides  the  soldiers, 
the  lower  rabble  joined  in  these  detestable  outrages  ; 
some  slaves  came  and  discovered  tlie  riches  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  ;  .some  were  detected  by  tlicir  nearest  friends  ;  the 
M'holo  city  was  filled  with  outcry  .‘uid  lamentation  ;  in¬ 
somuch,  that  the  former  r.av.ages  of  Otlio  and  Vitellius 
were  now  considered  as  slight  evils  in  comparison. 

Upon  tlie  arrival  of  Mutiamis,  general  to  \'espasian, 
these  slaughters  cea.scd,  and  the  state  began  to  assume  332 
the  appearance  of  former  tranquillity.  Ve.spasian  w  s  ' 
declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous  consent  both  of  tlic 
senate  and  tiie  army;  .and  dignified  with  all  those  titles, 
which  now  followed  rather  the  pow  er  than  the  merit  of 
those  wlio  were  appointed  to  govern.  Messengers  were 
dispatched  to  him  into  Kgypt,  desiring  his  return,  and 
testifying  the  utmo.st  desire  for  his  governmci  • .  How  ¬ 
ever,  the  winter  being  dangerous  for  sailing,  he  deferred 
his  voya^'e  to  a  more  convenient  season.  Perliaps,  also, 
the  dissensions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  retarded  hi.s  , 
return  to  Rome  ;  for  one  Claudius  Ci^  ilis,  in  Lower  hjvo),  [.f 
Gennany,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  dc-  ciitudiii 
stroyed  the  Roman  garrisons,  which  were  pl.acod  in  dif-  Civiliv 
fereiit  parts  of  tli.at  province.  But,  to  gi\  c  his  i  ehellioii 
an  air  of  justice,  he  c.aused  Iiis  .army  to  swe-ar  allegiance 
to  Vcsp.asian,  until  he  found  himself  in  a  eoiulition  to 
throw  off  the  mask.  When  he  thought  liimself  snfT:- 
ciently  powerful,  he  disclaimed  all  submi.ssion  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  government ;  .and  having  overcome  one  or  two  of 
tlie  lieutenants  of  theunpire,  i.nd  being  joined  by  such 
of  the  Rom.ans  a.s  refused  obedience  to  t!ie  new  emj .  ror 
he  boldly  advanced  togiveC'ercali.s.  \  espasiaii's  giiierr.J, 
battle.  In  the  beginning  of  this  eng;  i;i  Mient,  he  st  .-m- 
ed  .successful,  breaking  tiie  Roman  legions,  .and  put 
ting  their  c.avalry  to  fliglit.  But  i.t  length  Certnlis  by 
his  conduct  turned  the  fate  of  tlie  day,  .and  not  onl> 
routed  tlie  tiictiiy,  but  took  and  dc  troyid  tfvir  camp 
Tin’s  eiig:igcnietit,  however,  w;is  not  dcii.s'xe;  --^eral 
others  eiisueil  with  doubtful  ^ucc•r-•,.  .An  luv  iiunod: 
lion  at  leiigtli  took  place,  (  ivili.s  obtaired  j  .  f.re  for 
Ills  covintryiiien,  and  jiavcl'in  for  liiii'-  “It  ;  foi-  Ok  I’ln.-.in 
empire  was,  at  tins  time,  '■o  tv>rn  liy  it-  own  (hi;  >r-. 
tliat  the  bar’n.aroiis  nation  .  aioiind  made  incur  !■  ns  witli 
inquinity,  ;uid  were  sure  et  <’bt;-  mii  .  pe.  ce  whc"*.  ,cr 
they  thought  proper  to  deu'.anil  it. 

During  the  time  of  tlic-e  conunotions  in  G:-  ary, 
the  Sarniatl;ins,  ,a  barbarous  nation  in  tlie  noi  'b-*  ;  - 
the  empire,  .suddenly  i'-;  ed  t!;e  ri\ er  I  .  and  i.inli  d 

into  the  Roman  d<.r'inion.s  wbli  such  ceUr't'.  ..n.d  fin  . 
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as  to  destroy  several  garrisons,  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.  They  tvere  driven  back 
by  Rubrius  Gallus,  Vespasian’s  lieutenant,  into  their  na¬ 
tive  forests ;  where  several  attempts  were  made  to  con¬ 
fine  them  by  garrisons  and  forts,  placed  along  the  con¬ 
fines  of  their  country.  But  tiiese  hai-dy  nations,  having 
once  found  the  way  into  the  empire,  never  after  desisted 
from  invading  it  upon  every  opportunity,  till  at  length 
they  overran  and  destroyed  it  entirely. 

Vespasian  continued  some  months  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  said  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame  man 
by  touching  them.  Before  he  set  out  for  Rome,  he  gave 
his  son  Titus  the  command  o'  tlie  army  which  was  to 
lay  siege  to  Jerusalem  ;  while  he  himselt  went  forward, 
and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all  the  senate, 
and  near  half  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the  sincerest 
testimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor  ot  such 
great  and.  experienced  virtues.  Is  or  did  he  in  the  least 
disappoint  their  expectations;  being  equally  assiduous 
in  reward  ng  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adversaries ;  in 
refonning  the  manners  ot  the  citizens,  ;md  setting 
them  the  best  example  in  liis  own. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titus  carried  on  the  war  .against 
the  .lews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city,  mentioned  under  the  article  .Iews. 
After  which  his  soldiers  would  h.ive  crowned  i  itus  as 
conqueror  ;  but  lie  refused  the  honour,  alleging  that  he 
w'as  only  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Meaven,  that 
manifestly  declared  its  wrath  against  theJe''s.  H 
Home,  however,  all  mouths  were  filled  ivith  the  praises 
of  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  showed  liimsell  an 
excellent  general,  but  a  courageous  combatant :  his  re¬ 
turn,  therefore,  in  triumph,  which  he  did  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  w.<is  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that 
was  in  the  pow’er  of  men  to  expix^ss.  All  things  that 
were  esteemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men  were 
brought  to  adorn  this  great  occ.asion.  Among  the  rich 
spoils  were  exoored  vast  quantities  ot  gold  taken  out  of 
the  temple  ;  but  the  book  of  their  law'  w  as  not  the 
least  remarkable  amongst  the  magnificent  profusion.  A 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  upon  this  occasion,  on  which 
were  dcscribe<l  all  the  victories  of 'fitus  over  the  Jews, 
xvhich  remains  almost  entire  to  this  very  day.  Ves))a- 
,sian  likewise  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  w  herein  were  de- 
■{)osited  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils;  ami  having  now'  calm¬ 
ed  all  the  commotions  in  e\  ery  part  of  the  empire,  he 
shut  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  o,.en  about 
five  or  six  years. 

Vespasian  having  thus  given  securityand  peace  to  the 
empire, resol  ved  to  con'ect  numberless  abuses  w  hich  had 
grown  up  under  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors.  I  o 
effect  this  with  greater  ease,  he  joined  Titus  with  him 
in  the  consulship  and  tribiniitial  j>ower,;ind  ir.some  niea- 
.surc  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the  highest  oflices  of 
the  state.  He  began  with  restraining  the  licentiousness 
of  the  armv,  and  forcing  tliem  back  to  their  pristine 
discipline.  He  abridged  the  proce.sses  tluit  had  been 
c.arried  to  an  unrensoniilile  length  in  the  coi'.rts  of  justice. 
He  took  care  to  rebuild  such  parts  ot  the  city  as  hail 
.suffered  in  the  kite  commotions  ;  particularly  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  w'hich  had  been  lately  burnt ;  and  which  he  now' 
restored  to  more  than  former  magnificence.  He  like¬ 
wise  built  a  famous  amphithe;itre,  tlie  ruins  of  which  are 
to  this  day  an  evidence  of  it.s  ancient  gr.andeur.  Ihe 
pthcr  ruinous  cities  of  '.i.c  e:..pirc  also  shared  his  p<''.tcr- 


nal  care  ;  he  improved  such  as  were  declinirg,  adorned 
others,  and  built  many  anew.  In  such  acts  as  these  he 
passed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  moderation  ;  so 
that  it  is  said,  no  man  suffered  by  an  unjust  or  a  severe 
decree  during  his  administration. 

Julius  Sabinus  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  W'as 


Ro-me. 


treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  usual  with  this  em¬ 


peror.  Sabinus  w'as  commander  of  a  small  .army  m 
Gaul,  and  had  declared  himself  emperor  upon  the  deatli 
of  Vitellius.  But  his  army  was  sliorlly  alter  overcome 
by  Vespasian’s  genei'al,  and  he  liim.self  comp,  lied  to 
seek  safety  by  flight.  He  w'andcred  for  some  tjme 
through  the  Roman  jn'oviuceSjAvithout  being  discovered: 
but  finding  the  pursuit  every  day  become  c  loser,  he  v.  as 
c’uliged  to  hide  himself  in  a  c-ave  ;  and  in  it  he  remained 
concealed  for  no  less  than  nine  years,  attended  all  the 
time  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided  provi¬ 
sions  for  him  by  day,  and  repaired  to  him  by  night. 
She  was  at  last  discovered  in  the  performance  of  this 
pious  off  ce,  and  S.-ibimis  was  taken  pri.soner  and  carried 
to  Rome.  Great  intercession  was  m.-ide  to  the  emperor 
in  his  behalf:  Empona  herself  appearing  with  her  two 
children,  and  imploring  licr  Imsb.u’ds  pardon.  But 
neither  her  tears  nor  entreaties  could  prevail ;  Sabinus 
had  been  too  dangerous  a  rivd  for  mercy  ;  so  that, 
though  she  and  her  child;  en  were  spared,  her  luisband 
suiTere  !  by  the  executioner. 

But  this  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  he  re¬ 
sented  ])ast  ofl’cnecs.  He  caused  tlie  daughter  of  Vitcl- 
lius,  his  avowed  cnt'my,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  fa- 
milj',  and  he  liimself  ])r()vided  her  a  suitable  lb; tune. 
One  of  Nero’s  servants  coming  to  beg  tor  jiardon  for 
Iiaving  once  rudely  thru.-t  him  out  of  the  palac'e,  and  in¬ 
sulted  him  when  in  office,  \’espasian  only  took  his  re¬ 
venge  by  serving  him  just  in  the  same  manner.  When 
any  jilots  or  conspiracies  ivere  formed  against  him,  he 
disdained  to  puni.sh  the  guilty,  .saying.  That  they  de¬ 
served  rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 
resentment ;  iis  they  seemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 
which  he  daily  exjierience  the  uneasiness.  His  libera¬ 
lity  toAHids  the  encouragement  of  arts  an. I  le.'irning., 
was  not  less  than  Ins  clemency.  He  settled  a  con.stant 
salary  of  100,000  .sesterces  upon  the  tea  hers  of  rheto¬ 
ric.  He  W'as  particularly  favourable  to  Josephus,  the 
.Tewish  historian.  (Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Rllny  the 
n.aturalist,flourishe.l  in  hisreign,  and  w'ere  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  by  him.  He  was  no  less  an  encourager  of  all  other 
exceilencies  in  art ;  and  invited  the  greatest  masters  and 
artificers  from  all  jiarts  of  the  w'orlil,  making  them  con¬ 
siderable  presents,  as  he  found  occasion. 

Yet  all  his  numerous  acts  of  generosity  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  could  not  preserve  bis  character  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  ra])acity  and  avarice.  He  revived  many  obso¬ 
lete  methods  of  taxation ;  and  even  bought  ;md  .'old 
comino  lities  himself,  in  order  to  increase  l)i'  fortiintx 
He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  moA  avarieiou-  go¬ 
vernors  to  the  })rovinces,  in  order  to  share  their  phmiU  r 
on  their  return  to  Rome.  He  dcsccniled  to  .some  very 
unusiuil  and  dishonourable  imposts,  even  to  the  laying 
a  tax  upon  urine.  When  his  son  'I'itiis  remonstrated 
against  the  meanness  of  such  a  tax,  V’e  pa-ian  taking  a 
])iecc  of  money,  ilcmandcd  if  the  smell  offended  him  ; 
and  then  ad. led,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  liy 
urine.  But  in  excuse  for  this,  we  muA  observe,  that 
tlje  ex'cheipior,  when  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne, 
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Homo,  ■wai;  so  much  exhau.-tctl,  that  he  informed  the  senate 
— that  it  wou'd  require  a  supply  of  three  lumdred  mil¬ 
lions  (of  our  money)  to  re-estal  lish  the  commonwealth. 
'Ihi'*  necessity  muit  naturally  produce  more  tuimerous 
and  heavy  taxatmjis  than  the  empire  hsd  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced  ;  hut  while  the  provinces  were  thus  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  power,  he  took-  every 
.  precaution  to  (  roviiie  for  their  safety  ;  so  that  we  find 
but  two  insurrections  in  this  resgn. —  In  theiourth  3’ear 
of  his  reign,  Antiochus  kina-  ot  Cimaaena,  holding  a 
private  corresnondei'.ce  w  ith  the  Parthians.  tlie  declared 
enemies  of  Rome,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Cilicia,  by 
Pyrrhu':  the  governor,  a’  cl  sent  hound  to  Rome.  But 
Vespasian  generou-^lv  prevented  all  ill  treatment,  by 
giving  him  a  residence  at  L.'.cedaemon,  anti  allowing 
liim  a  revenue  suitable  to  Ids  dignitj'.  About  the  same 
time  also,  the  A’ani,  a  liarbarous  people  inhabiting 
along  the  liver  Tanais,  abandoned  their  barren  wilds, 
and  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Meeiia.  From  thence  pas¬ 
sing  into  Arm.-nia,  after  great  ravages,  they  overthrew’- 
Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  country,  with  prt'digious 
slaughter.  Titus  was  at  length  sent  to  chastise  their 
insolence  ;  but  the  barbarians  retired  at  the  approach  of 
the  Roman  army,  loaded  with  plunder,  being  compel¬ 
led  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ot  renewing 
their  irruptions.  These  incursions,  however,  were  but 
a  tiansunt  stoiin,  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  le- 
paiie.-f  by  the  emperor’s  modei  ation  and  assiduity.  e 
are  told,  that  he  now  formed  and  establjslied  a  thousand 
nations,  which  had.  scarcely  before  amounted  to  200. 
FCo  provinces  in  the  empire  Inj’  out  of  his  view  and 
protection.  He  had,  during  his  w  hole  reicn,  a  parti¬ 
cular  regard  to  Britain  ;  his  generals,  Petilius  Cerealis, 
and  Julius  Fi’ontinus,  brought  the  grea-est  pirt  ot  the 
island  into  sut  jection ;  and  Agrico'a,  who  succee 'ed 
soon  after,  completed  what  they,  had  begui;.  See  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  this  manner,  having  reigned  10  years,  loved  by 
his  subjects,  and  deserving  their  affection,  be  w  as  sur¬ 
prised  bv  ail  iiidi''P'isition  at  Campania,  which  he  at 
once  declared  would  be  fatal,  c-j'ing  out,  in  tne  spirit 
of  PagHiibrn,  “  Met'ninks  I  am  going  to  be  a  god.” 
Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  an-1  afterwards  to  a 
co-jntry-seit  near  Ileate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  flux, 
which  brought  him  to  the  last  extremity.  However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  ^ust  going  to  exjiiie, 
Jie  cried  out,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  s’and  ng  ; 
wherefore,  raising, himself  upon  his  feet,  he  exp. red  in 
the  hands  of  those  that  sustained  him. 

Titus  being  joyfully  received  as  emperor,  notwi’h- 
ceds  to  the  s^andi^g  a  slight  opposition  from  his  f  rother  Dotnitiaii, 
"P'rc.  ^vho  maintained  tliat  he  himself  was  apj|H’inted,  and  that 
Titus  had  falsified  the  will,  began  his  reign  with  every 
virtue  that  became  an  emperor  an  i  a  man.  During  the 
Jife  of  Ids  f.lher  there  had  been  m  ny  imputations 
agidi>t  him  ;  but  upon  I'.is  exaltation  to  the  throne  lie 
scfem>.d  enlir.'lv  to  take  leave  of  bis  fi  rmer  vices,  and 
became  an  examjile  of  tlie  greatc-t  modi  ration  and  liu- 
jnanity.  He  hud  long  loved  Berenice,  dster  to  .\gri])- 
pa  king  of  Judea,  a  w  oman  of  the  grea'est  beau’y  and 
allurement-.  But  knowing  that  the  eonnec  inn  with 
her  w.iS  entirely  di-agret able  to  the  jiciple  of  boriic, 
he  sent  lieraway,  notw  ithst  .iiding  tlieir  mutual  pa  si.m 
;ind  the  mmv  ari.s  she  tt«i d  t-i  ind  ice  Idni  to  c.iangc  Ids 
resolutions.  He  next  dirCir.leJ  all  those  w  h  .*  bad  been 
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the  former  ministers  of  Ida  pleasures,  and  forebore  to 
countenance  the  comp  inions  of  his  looser  recreations 
though  he  ha  I  formerly  taken  great  pains  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  'I'his  moderation,  addetl  to  Ids  justice  and  gene¬ 
rosity,  procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  atm  the 
appellation  of  the  ddi»ht  of  mmlind,  w  hich  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  seemed  calculated  to  ensure.  As  he  came  to  the 
throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  father's  iiopularitv, 
he  w  as  resolved  to  use  every  method  to  increase  it.  l  ie 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  j)unish  all  informers, 
fidse  witnesses,  and  promoters  of  dissension,  condemning 
them  to  be  scourged  in  the  most  public  streets,  next  to 
be  dragged  through  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banish- 
eil  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  sold  as 
slaves.  His  courtesy  and  readiness ‘o  do  good  have  been 
celebrated  even  by  Christian  writers;  bis  principal  rule 
being,  never  to  send  any  petitioner  dissatisfied  away. 
One  night,  recollecting  that  he  Iiad  done  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  lie  cried  out  among 
his  friends,  “  I  have  lost  a  day.”  A  sentence  too  re¬ 
markable  not  to  be  universallj-  known. 

In  this  reign,  an  eruption  of  Mount  ^'esuvius  did 
considerable  ifamage,  oi  crwhelming  many  town.s,  and 
sending  its  ashes  into  countries  more  tlian  100  miles 
distant.  Upon  this  memorable  occasion,  Bbity  the  na¬ 
turalist  lost  his  life  ;  for,  being  inipelle.l  by  too  eager  a 
cui’io.sity  to  observe  the  eruption,  he  was  sufl’ocateJ  in 
tlie  flames  *.  There  happened  also  about  this  time  a 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three  days  and  nights 
successively-,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
]  0,000  men  were  buried  in  a  day.  The  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  pow  er  to  repair  the  dam.age 
sustained  by  the  juiblic  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  citj’, 
declared  that  he  w  ould  take  the  whole  loss  of  it  upon 
Jiimself.  These  disasters  were  in  some  lueasiu-c  counter- 
bidanced  by  the  successes  in  Britain,  under  Agricola. 
This  excellent  general  having  been  sent  into  that  coun¬ 
try  towards  the  latter  end  of  \'espasian’s  reign,  showed 
himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractory,  and 
civilizing  those  who  had  fonnerlj’  submitted  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  The  Or.  ovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  t'’.e  first  that  w  ere  subdued  I  le  then  made 
a  descent  upon  Mona,  or  the  island  of  .\nglesca ; 
Avhich  surrendered  at  discretion.  Having  thus  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  w  hole  country,  he  took  every  me¬ 
thod  to  restore  discijiline  to  his  ow  n  army,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  share  of  jiolitencss  amoug  those  w  ho  ii  lie 
had  conqucr.''d.  He  exhorted  them,  both  by  ad\  iei 
and  example,  to  build  temjiles,  theatri-s,  and  stalely 
housc.s.  He  caused  the  sons  of  their  nobility  to  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  liberal  arts ;  he  had  the-.n  taught  the 
Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  Ro¬ 
man  modes  of  dressing  and  living.  'I  lms,  by  degree., 
this  bimbarous  people  began  to  a.ssumc  the  h;xuriou.< 
iminncrs  of  the  coniiuerors,  and  in- time  e\  iii  outdid 
them  in  all  the  refinements  ol’seii.-iial  pleasure.  For  tlie 
success  in  Britain,  Titus  was  salute  1  en  peror  tlie  I.'.tli 
tine;  but  be  di.l  not  long  survive  his  honours,  l«ing 
seize  I  with  a  violent  I'ever  at  a  little  <1  -tanee  from 
Rome.  IV’-.-ceiving  his  i!e;ith  to  approach,  he  declari-tl, 
tliat  l  uring  tlie  w  hole  course  ol  lu.s  1  li-  lie  kiit-w  but  ol 
one  act  on  w  h  cli  be  rcpeiit-e.l  of  ;  but  tli;.t  actli  :i  be  did 
not  tb  nk  jiropcr  to  Oxpu-ss.  Slimtly  idle’,  I  c  d  i  d  .  m-H 
w  thout  s!i-p.cion  of  trc  ic  Iii-y  iVom  I;  -  broth  -r  1’  i. 
t  III,  who  Iru!  long  wi.-Jic  I  to  go\  eri  )  u  tiu  U  I  y  ir 
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Kome.  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years  two  months  and 
twenty  days. 

The  love  which  all  ranks  of  people  bore  to  Titus,  fa- 
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b  cilitated  the  elecdon  of  his  brothe''  Domitian,  notwith- 

fian.  *  standing  the  ill  oijinion  ma-y  hid  already  conceived  of 
him.  His  ambition  wa«  already  but  !oo  well  known, 
and  his  pride  soon  .appeared  upon  Iiis  coming  to  the 
throne  ;  having  been  heard  to  dec’are,  tint  he  had 
given  the  empire  to  his  fadier  and  brother,  and  now 


received  it  ag  in  as  his  due. 


was  brought  to  Domitian,  he  receive'l  it  with  a  seeming 
p'leasure,  but  real  uneasiness.  He  thougl’.t  Agric  da's 
rising  reputation  a  r' proach  upon  his  own  inactivity; 
and,  instead  of  attemp  t ng  to  emulate,  he  resolve  i  to 
sujrpress  the  merit  of  his  services  He  ordered  him, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  is  approbation,  and 
took  care  that  triumphant  orna  ■  cuts,  statues,  and  other 
honours,  should  be  decreed  iiim  ;  but  at  the  same  time 


Rorae, 


he  removed  him  from  hi-  command,  un'^era  pretence  of 


The  b-2glnn'ng  of  his  reign  was  nnjversally  accept¬ 
able  to  the  people,  as  he  a  ,pe  red  equrl’y  remarkable 
for  his  clemency  liberality,  and  justice.  He  carried 
his  a-  'horrcncs  of  cruelty  so  far,  as  at  <  ne  time  to  for¬ 
bid  the  sacrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  such, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  ilie  legacies  that  were  left 
him  by  such  as  had  children  of  their  own.  His  just  ce 
was  such,  that  he  wi  uld  'it  whole  days  and  reverse  the 
partial  sentences  of  tlie  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  careful  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  1  unit,  and  recovering  copies  of  such  books  as 
bad  been  lost,  sendintr  on  purpose  to  Alexandria  to 
transcribe  them.  I5ut  he  soon  began  to  show  the  natu¬ 
ral  deformity  of  his  mind.  Instead  of  cnltivatin<r  lite¬ 
rature,  as  his  father  and  brother  had  d'-ne,  he  neglected 
all  kinds  of  study,  addicting  himself  wholly  to  the 
meaner  pursuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  ihe  people  with  such 
various  and  expensive  shows.  During  these  diversions 
he  di>tril)uted  great  rewanis ;  sittinsj  a.s  jjresident  him¬ 
self,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priests  o‘  Jupiter  and  the  collegeof  Flavian  prie.st-i  aliout 
him.  The  meanness  of  his  occiipation->  in  solitude  were 
a  just  cont  ast  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  ostentation. 
He  usually  spent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  sticking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  ;  so  that 
one  of  liis  servants  being  asked  if  the  emperor  was  ahme, 
be  answered,  that  he  li-id  not  so  much  as  a  fly  to  be  r 
JUs  enwr-  him  compa-  y.  His  vices  seemed  every  d.ay  to  increase 
mous  vices,  ^vith  the  durat  on  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  he  tluis  became 
nv  re  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  ser¬ 
ved  to  add  stiungth  to  his  suspicions,  and  malice  to  Ids 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  seemed 
tin-  first  symptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  alw'ays  paiticidarly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re¬ 
putation,  and  I hcrcTore  jealous  of  it  in  oihers.  He  had 
marched  some  time  bebre  into  Gaid,  ujion  a  pretend¬ 
ed  expedition  against  the  Catti,  a  people  of  German}'; 
and,  w  thout  ever  seeing  the  enemy,  resolved  to  have 
the  lionoiir  of  a  triumph  upon  his  return  to  Home.  For 
tln.t  purpose  he  |)uichfised  a  number  of  slaves,  whom  he 
dressed  in  Gi  riu.m  habits  ;  and  at  the  head  of  tliis  ini- 
seraole  proce-siou  entered  the  city,  amddst  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  of  all  his  subjects. 
The  succes-es,  thcrefi'i'c,  of  Agncola,  in  Britain,  affect¬ 
ed  him  v\  itb  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  admi- 
ra’  le  general,  who  is  scarce  mentii  red  by  an)'  wri- 
t'.r  except  Tacitus,  pursued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  alrcaily  ob  aiued.  He  routed  the  Caledonians  ; 
overenre  (ja'g.  cu«,  the  British  chief,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men  ;  and  afti  rwards  sending  out  a  fleet  to  scour 
the  toa'f,  fir-t  discoveied  Great  I’  J^aiii  to  be  an  is'and*. 
He  likewise  dis.ovtredai  d  subdued  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  ^rrovince  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Wlicn  the  account  of  .ihese  successes 
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appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  these 
means,  .Agricola  surrendered  up  his  government  to  Sa- 
lustius  Luciillus,  hut  sorua  found  that  Syria  was  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  which  w'as 
privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by  the 
emperor;  and  dying  some  time  after  in  retirement,  it 
was  supposed  by  some  that  his  end  was  hastened  by  Do- 
mitian’s  direction. 

Domitian  soon  after  found  the  want  of  so  experienced 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  the  bar-  arous 
nations  that  surrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians 
in  Europe,  joined  with  those  in  Asia,  made  a  formi¬ 
dable  inv'asion  ;  at  once  destroying  a  who.e  legion,  and  empire, 
a  general  of  the  Romans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduct  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  several  engagements. 

Losses  were  followed  by  los-es,  so  that  every  season  be¬ 
came  memorable  for  some  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
last,  however,  the  siate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  pirtly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  money,  which 
only  served  to  enable  them  to  make  future  iiiviisions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy 
might  iiave  been  repelled,  Domitian  was  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
splendour  to  Rome ;  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri¬ 
umphing  twice  wiih.mt  a  victory,  he  resolved  to  take 
the  surname  of  Gcrmraiicus,  for  his  conquest  over  a  peo¬ 
ple  witli  whom  he  i-ever  contended. 

In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increased  against  him, 
his  pride  seeme>l  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 

He  would  p  rmit  his  sta  ucs  to  be  made  o  ly  of  gold 
and  silver ;  a'Sumed  lo  himself  divine  lionour>  ;  and  or- 
de  e  l  that  all  me  i  shou'd  treat  him  with  the  same  ap¬ 
pellations  which  thvy  gave  to  the  divi  ity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behi  id  liis  arrogance;  lie  caused  numbers  of 
the  mo't  ilhistri.  us  'fn.itors  and  o'hers  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  he  most  trifling  pnte  cis.  .Salustius  lui- 
culliis,  his  l  eutcuanl  in  Britii  i,  was  destro>cd  only  for 
having  given  Ids  own  n  me  to  a  ew  sort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rus  icu  died  for  pul'lishing 
a  book  ill  w!  ich  he  c-m-me'id  d  Thrasea  and  I’riscus, 
two  philo^oplxers  who  opposed  Vespasian's  coming  to 
the  throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  tl  ese,  that  seem  almost  without  a 
motive,  may  naturally  be  supiioscd  to  have  produced  re¬ 
bellion.  Lucius  Amouiiis,  governor  in  Upper  Ger¬ 
many,  knowing  how  much  the  cm|>eror  wa-  detested  at 
home,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity.  As  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  his  sucicss  re¬ 
mained  long  doubtful;  but  a  sudden  overflowing  ot  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  set  upon  ai  that  junc¬ 
ture  by  Normaiulu  ,  t  ;e  emperor’s  general,  and  totally 
routed.  The  news  of  this  victory,  ve  are  told,  was 
brought  to  R.inif!  by  supernatural  means,  on  the  same 
day  that  the  battle  was  fought.  Domitian’s  severity 
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was  greatly  increased  by  this  success,  of  sliort  duratio-i. 
In  order  to  discover  those  who  were  accomplices  wisli 
the  adverse  party,  he  invented  new  tortures,  sometimes 
cuttins  o(f  t!ie  hands,  at  other  times  thrusting  fire  in¬ 
to  the  privities,  of  the  people  whom  lie  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  his  enemies.  During  these  cruelties,  he  aggravated 
their  guilt  by  hyfiocrisy,  never  pronounci:  g  sentence 
without  a  preamble  full  of  gentleness  and  mercy.  He 
was  particularly  terrible  to  the  senate  and  nobility,  the 
whole  body  of  whom  he  frequently  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  one  time,  he  surrounded  the  senate- 
honse  with  his  troops,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the 
senators.  At  another  he  resolved  to  amuse  himself 
with  their  terrois  in  a  difierent  manner.  Having  in¬ 
vited  them  to  a  public  entertainment,  he  received  them 
all  very  formal'y  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con¬ 
ducted  iheminto  a  spacioushall,  Imnground  withhiack, 
and  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  that  dif¬ 
fused  light  only  sufficient  to  show  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  All  around  were  to  he  seen  nothing  hut  coffins, 
with  the  names  of  each  of  the  senators  written  upon 
them,  together  with  other  objects  of  terror,  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  exc-cution.  While  the  company  beheld  ail 
the  preparations  with  silent  agony,  several  men,  having 
their  bodies  hlackentd,  each  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  tlie  hall, 
and  danced  round  them.  After  some  time,  when  the 
guests  expected  nothing  less  than  instant  deatli,  well 
knowing  l^omitian’s  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were 
set  open,  and  one  of  the  servants  came  to  inform  them, 
that  the  emperor  gave  all  the  company  leave  to  with¬ 
draw. 

These  cruelties  were  rendered  still  more  odious  by 
his  lust  and  avarice.  Frequently  after  presiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdest  prostitutes, 
and  use  the  same  baths  which  they  did.  His  avarice, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  his  prolusion,  knew  no 
hounds.  He  seized  upon  the  estates  of  all  against  whom 
he  could  find  the  smallest  pretensions  ;  the  most  trifling 
action  or  word  against  the  majesty  of  the  prince  was 
sufficient  to  ruin  the  possessor.  He  particidarly  e.xacted 
large  sums  from  the  rich  Jews;  who  even  tlien  liegan  to 
practise  the  art  of  peculation,  for  which  tliey  are  at 
present  so  remarkable.  He  was  excited  against  them, 
not  only  by  avarice,  hut  by  jealous}'.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  east,  that  a  person  from 
the  line  of  Daviil  should  rule  the  w  orld.  Whereupon, 
this  suspicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediction, 
commanded  all  tlie  Jews  of  tlie  lineage  of  David  to  he 
diligently  sought  out,  and  put  to  dcatli.  1  wo  Clnis- 
tians,  grandsons  of  St  Juiie  the  apostle,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  hsiore  him  ;  hut  finding  them  jioor,  and 
no  way  ambitious  of  temporal  power,  lie  dismissed  them, 
tonsid-ring  them  as  objects  t-io  mean  for  his  jeal..usy. 
However,  liis  persecution  of  tl'.e  Cliristians  was  nii^re 
severe  than  tliat  of  any  of  Ins  predecessors.  Hy  his 
letters  and  edicts  they  were  banished  in  several  parts  of 
the  empire,  .".ml  put  to  de.itli  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  crue.ty.  T  lie  predictions  of  Clmldrans  and 
astr  o  ogers  dso,  concerning  his  deaih,  gave  him  ni'ist 
violent  apjireliensiotts,  ami  kejit  him  in  the  mo-t  t  ir- 
menting  d.squietmle.  As  he  appro.aclicd  towar.is  the 
cno  of  liis  rtigrr,  lie  wr.ttid  permit  no  criminal,  or  jiri- 
Fo  .cr,  to  he  brougtit  into  his  presence,  till  tiny  were 
bound  in  such  a  roamic.'  as  to  be  hic  qiahle  ot  injuring 
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him  ;  and  he  generally  secured  their  chains  in  his  own  Kmr.e. 
hands.  His  jealousies  ii. creased  to  that  decree,  that  he 
or.lered  the  gallery  in  which  he  walked  to  be  .^et  round 
with  a  pellucid  stone,  which  served  a-  a  minor  to  reflect 
the  persons  of  all  such  as  appro  died  him  from  behind. 

Every  omen  ami  prodigy  gave  him  fresh  anxiety.  241) 

Hut  a  period  was  soon  to  he  frut  to  this  monster’s  crinsj  i- 
cruelty.  Among  the  number  of  those  whom  heat  once  r.-.cy  fonu- 
caressed  and  suspected,  wn^  his  wife  Doniitia,  wlv  m  ed  rrgair.i* 
he  had  taken  from  Ailius  Lama,  her  former  husband. 

This  woman,^  however,  was  become  ol'poxious  to  him, 
for  having  placed  her  affections  upon  one  Paris,  a 
player ;  and  he  resolved  to  dispatch  her,  with  se\  eml 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  suspected.  It  was  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  method  to  put  d'lwn  the  names  of  all  such  as  he 
intended  to  destroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumspection.  Doraiiia,  foruinately 
happening  to  get  a  sight  of  them,  was  struck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  tlmse  fated  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  She  showed  the  fatal  list  to  Norbanus  and  I’e- 
tronius,  pra^fects  of  the  praetorian  bands,  who  found 
themselves  set  down  ;  as  likewise  to  Stephanus,  the 
comptroller  of  the  household,  who  came  into  the  con¬ 
spiracy  with  alacrity.  Partlienius  also,  the  chief  chara- 
herlairi,  was  of  the  number.  These,  after  many  con¬ 
sultations,  determinetl  on  the  first  opportunity  to  put 
their  design  into  execution  ;  and  at  length  fixed  on  the 
IStli  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their  at¬ 
tempt.  Domitian,  whose  death  was  every  day  fore¬ 
told  by  the  astrologers,  who,  of  consequence,  must  at 
Iasi  he  right  in  their  predictions,  was  in  some  measure 
apprehensive  of  that  day:  and  as  he  had  been  ever  ti¬ 
morous,  so  he  was  now  more  piirticu’.ariy  upon  his 
guard.  He  had  some  time  before  secluclecl  linnself  in 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  his  palace  ;  and  at  midnight 
was  so  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falsely  assuring  him  that  it  was  an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  trans- 
frorteil,  as  if  all  danger  was  past,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.  Just  then,  I’ai  tlienius  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Steplianus  tlie  comptroller  of  his 
household  desiicd  to  speak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  tire 
utmost  importance.  I'lie  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendaiiU  slioukl  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  sc-irf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
some  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  were 
jiermitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed.-— 

He  beg.'in  by  giving  infonnation  of  a  prttentled  coii'pi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  jiaper  in  which  the  particulars 
w  ere  specified.  While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-  ^ 
tents  with  an  eager  curiosity,  Stephanus  drew  nis  dag- 
ger,  and  st  uck  Imn  in  the  groin.  'J'hc  wound  not  be¬ 
ing  mortid,  Domitian  caught  hold  ot  the  ns.'a>'<in,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  a-  astaiice. 

He  uemuiuleil  also  his  sword,  lliat  wiis  usually  plactil 
under  Ins  pillow  ;  and  a  hoy  who  attciidt'd  in  lac  ..part- 
inent  riintiu  g  to  fetch  it  lounil  o  dy  lire  sc.ilibarii,  ft  r 
I’arthenius  had  [rrr'Viou-ly  ninovtd  lire  liladc.  1  he 
St  ugglew  itii  islephaiiiis  still  coniiniud  :  Doniitian  till 
k  ptliim  under  and  at  one  time  altcinjited  to  w  r«  t  the 
il  i»ig>  r  iruin  Ids  haiul,  at  ai.olh«  r  to  te.ir  o.it  In  -  e;  ■  - 
w  ith  his  lingei.s.  Hnt  ^arlllel.io^  w  it!i  his  f  ree  liuan, 
aglarlintor,  an. I  twr.  iuhultein  ofliecr-,  row  eon  ■  g  ip. 
ran  all  furiously  upon  the  euii'cror,  .".lul  =  :-p  v..  ^  J  Iriu 
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ijvith  TTiaitr  'vouiids.  Tn  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  smrd  bein';  al  irmed  came  to  h;s  assist¬ 
ance,  but  too  la'e  to  save  him  ;  however,  they  slew  Ste- 
p’^amis  on  the  spot. 

When  it  was  puh'liely  kno’vn  that  Donnitian  was 
shiin,  the  piy  of  die  senate  was  so  great,  that  br'ins;  as¬ 
sembled  with  the  ut  noit  ha-te,  they  began  to  load  Ins 
memory  with  every  reproach.  His  statues  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  taken  down  ;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  his  inscriptions  should  be  erased,  his  name 
struck  out  of  the  registers  of  fame,  and  his  funeral 
omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  little  part  in  the 
affiiirs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif- 
fereuee ;  the  so’dics  a'one,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enrii  hed  hy  largesses,  sincerely  regretted 
their  benefactor.  I'he  senate,  tlierefove,  resolved  to 
provide  a  succe-siir  before  the  army  could  have  an  op- 
pnruinhy  of  taking  an  appointment  upon  themselves: 
and  Cocceius  Nerva  was  chosen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  the  tyrant  was  slaio. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illnst  ious  family,  as  most  say,  by 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  above  65  years  old  when  he  was 
C;:lle1  to  th-’  throne.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the  most 
remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  moderation, 
and  respect  to  the  laws;  and  he  owed  his  exalt-  tion  to 
the  blameiess  conduct  of  his  former  life.  When  the  se- 
ra’e  went  to  pav  him  their  .submissions,  he  received 
them  with  his  accustomed  liumility  :  while  Arius  An- 
tonius,  his  mo-t  intimate  friend,  havin-;  embr  u  e  l  him 
with  great  familiarity,  congratulateii  him  on  l.is  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  empire  :  at'd  indeed  no  emperor  had  ever 
she  wn  h'-ms  lt  more  woithy  of  the  throne  than  Nerva  ; 
his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  oo  induh.  ent,  and  of¬ 
ten  ina  le  a  prey  by  his  in  id.oiis  courtiers. 

However,  an  excess  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
w'ere  faults  that  Rome  could  e  sily  jnrdoo,  after  the 
crue  tif  s  •  f  such  an  emjieror  as  Dc  initian.  B^ing  long 
iKCus'ouifd  to  tyranny,  they  lejarde  l  Nerva’s  gentle 
reiyn  w  ith  T  ptnre,  and  even  gave  his  imbecility  tlie 
name  of  beuevo  cnee.  Upon  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
s  Icinnly  sw.  re  that  no  senator  of  Rome  shoulil  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  lii.s  reign,  though 
they  gave  evi  r  >o  just  a  cause.  He  conferred  great  fa- 
viMi'S,  and  bestowetl  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
triemis.  His  libc'ali  y  was  s  >  extensive,  that  upo  i  his 
first  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  \t  as  constraine  I  to  sell 
his  gold  and  siiv.  r  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
toena  le  him  to  comimie  bis  libtnrlilies.  He  released 
the  cities  of  tlis  empire  from  many  severe  iinposi  ions, 
w'Jiich  had  been  laifl  upon  them  l>y  V'e*pasiau  ;  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  ear,  iages  ; 
a  ri  la  .store  I  thm-e  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
ju-tly  disposses-ed  by  Domitian. 

Dining  liis  short  reign  he  nia'le  severr.l  good  law?. 
He  particn'arly  prohibited  the  castration  of  male  cltil- 
dren  ;  which  had  been  likewise  condemned  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  but  not  wbidly  lemoved.  He  put  all  tfiose 
.slave.s  to  (h.  ath  who  had,  during  the  la-t  reign,  iufi-rm- 
ed  ag.iimt  their  masters.  He  jiermitted  no  statues  to 
b<;ert\ledto  h  •noil,"  him,  and  con vn ted  into  money 
such  of  Domiti-ni’s  as  had  been  spared  by  tlie  senate. 
He  s "Id  many  rich  I'ol  es,  and  niiveli  of  the  splendid 
furnitnve  of  the  palace,  and  vetrcnclied  .several  unreason- 
.ai)le  fcxpe  ces  at  court.  At  the  same  time,  he  iiatl  so 
lit -le  reg-i'd  for  money,  that  who:  llerodes  Atticos, 


one  of  his  subjects,  had  found  a  large  treasure,  and  Reiwi. 
w  rote  to  the  emperor  how'  to  dispose  of  it,  he  received 
for  answer,  that  he  might  use  it  ;  but  the  finder  still  in¬ 
forming  the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  person,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honesty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  ahuse  it. 

A  life  of  such  generosity  and  mildness  was  not,  how'- 
ever,  without  its  enemies.  Calpurnius  Crassus,  with 
some  others,  formed  a  dangerous  conspiracy  to  destroy 
h  m  ;  but  Nerva  would  use  no  severity  :  he  rested  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  banishing  those  who  were  culpable,  though 
the-senate  werefor  inflicting  more  rigorous  punishments. 

But  the  most  dangerous  insurrection  against  his  interests 
was  from  the  praetoriim  bands ;  wlio,  headed  by  Caspa- 
rius  Olianus,  insisted  upon  revenging  the  late  empeVor’s 
death,  wliose  memory  was  still  dear  to  them  from  his 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whose  kindness  to  good 
men  rendered  him  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  tins  insur¬ 
rection  ;  he  pre.sentcd  himself  to  tlie  mutinous  soldier.^, 
and  opening  his  bosom,  desired  tliem  to  strike  there, 
ratlier  than  be  guilty  of  so  much  injustice.  The  soldiers, 
however,  paiil  no  regard  to  hi>  reinonstrances ;  but, 
seizing  upon  Petronius  andParthenius,  slew  them  iu  the 
most  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this,  they 
even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their  sedi¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  a  speech  to  the  people,  in  which  he 
til  nkeil  the  cohorts  for  their  fidility.  So  disagree¬ 
able  a  constraint  upon  the  emperor  s  inclinations  Avas, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  most  happy  effects,  as  it 
caused  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  succeed  him  in  the 
empire.  Nerva  perce  ved  that  in  the  present  turbulent  ,Yiiopts 
disposition  of  the  times,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  Trajan  as 
in  the  empire,  who  might  share  the  fatigues  of  govern-  his  succes- 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  aw  e.  For 
this  purpose,  setting  aside  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix¬ 
ed  upon  Ulpius  ’i'rajan,  an  utter  stranger  to  his  family, 
wlio  was  then  governor  in  Lipper  Germany,  to  succeed 
him.  Having  put  his  detenninatioii  in  execution,  ;  nd 
perfiTmed  the  aecustoined  solemnities,  he  instantly  sent 
off  ambassadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  i  cxiided, 
iiitreatiiig  fiis  assistance  in  punishing  those  troin  whom 
he  h  id  received  such  an  insult.  I'he  adoption  of  this 
admirable  man,  proved  so  great  a  curb  to  the  licenti¬ 
ousness  of  the  soldiery,  that  they  coiitinuerl  in  perfect 
obedience  during  tlie  rest  oi'this  reign  ;  and  Caspai  ius 
being  sent  to  him,  wa.s,  by  bis  command,  either  banish¬ 
ed  or  put  to  death.  S5.> 

I  lie  adopting  Trajan  avus  the  la.st  public  act  of  of 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  hav  ng  put  him-  Nerva. 
self  in  a  violent  pas«ion  Avith  one  Regulus  a  senator,  lie 
Ava.s  seized  Avith  a  fever,  of  Avhich  he  shortly  after  died, 
after  a  short  reign  of  one  yearfour  months  and  nine  da)  s. 

He  was  the  first  foreign  emjmror  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  justly  rejuited  a  [irince  of  great  generosity  and  mo¬ 
deration.  He  is  also  celebrated  for  his  Avisdom,  though 
Avitli  less  reason  the  greatest  in.stance  he  g  ive  of  it,  du¬ 
ring  his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 

'I'rajaii’s  fnnily  Avas  originally  from  Itjd.Vj  Diefor** 

himself  was  liorii  in  Seville  in  Spain.  He  very  early 
aceomjiaiiied  liis  fatlier,  who  was  a  general  ot  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  his  expeditions  along  the  hiiphratcs  and  tlic 
jfhine  ;  and  wliile  yi  t  \'i  ry  young;,  acijuired  a  coiirider- 
oble  reinit-ition  for  military  aecomplislinients.  He 
inured  his  Ijody  to  fatigue;  raade  long  marches  on 
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fo.it  ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  that  skill  in  war  which 
was  necessary  fora  commander.  hen  he  was  madege- 
neral  of  the  army  in  Lower  Germany,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  employoments  in  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  ivay  of  living;  ; 
and  the  commander  was  seen  no  way  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  superior  wisdom  and  vir¬ 
tues.  The  great  qualities  of  his  mind  were  accompa¬ 
nied  with  all  the  advantages  of  person.  His  body  was 
majestic  and  vigorous;  he  was  at  that  middle  time  of 
life  which  is  happily  tempered  with  the  w'armth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.  To  these 
qualities  were  added,  a  modesty  that  seemed  peculiar  to 
himself  alone ;  so  that  mankind  found  a  pleasure  in 
praising  those  accomplishments  of  which  the  possessor 
seemed  no  way  conscious.  Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
distinguished  as  the  greatest  and  the  l>est  emperor  of 
Koine.  Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
some  might  have  been  his  rivals  in  clemency  and  good¬ 
ness  ;  but  he  seems  the  only  prince  who  united  these 
talents  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  who  appears  equal¬ 
ly  to  engage  our  admiration  and  our  regard.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  death  of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to 
returw  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  state.  He  therefore  began  his  march 
with  a  discijiline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the  armies  of  the  empire.  The  countries  through 
which  he  passed  were  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  city,  not  in  a  triumjihant  manner,  though 
he  had  deserved  it  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  officers  of  tiiestate,and  followed  by  hissohliers,  who 
marched  silently  forward  withmodesty  and  respect.  It 
■would be  tedious  and  unnecessary  toenter  into  a  detail  of 
thisgoodmonarch’slabours  forthestate.  HisappHcation 
tobusiness,his moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  modesty  in 
exaltation, bisliberality  to  the  deserving,  andhisfrugality 
in  his  own  expences  ;  these  have  all  been  the  subject  of 
panegyric  among  his  contemporaries,  and  they  continue 
to  he  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefect  of  the  pretorian  band  the  sword,  according  to 
custom,  he  made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression: 
“  Talce  this  sword,  and  use  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ; 
if  otherwise,  against  me.”  After  which  he  aclderl. 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  first  who  w'as  bound  to 
observe  them.  His  failings  were  his  love  of  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency ;  and  his  immoderate  passion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.  'I’he 
first  war  he  was  engaged  in  after  his  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who,  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numberless  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.  I  le  therefore  raised  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  those 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigor()u-.ly  opposed 
by  Lecebalus,  the  Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
w’itlistood  his  boldest  efforts ;  but  was  at  last  entirely 
reduced,  and  his  kingdom  made  a  Homan  jirovince. 
See  D.vci.v.  At  his  return  to  Home,  lie  ci  tered  the 
city  ill  triumph  ;  and  tlie  rejoicings  for  his  victories 
lasted  for  the  space  of  120  days. 

Having  thus  (.iven  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
a'nio-i  adored,  by  his  subject.--.  He  adorned  the  city 
w  ith  pn' lie  buildings ;  he  freed  it  fiom  such  men  as 
live  b}  their  vices ;  he  entertained  persons  of  merit 
\*oL.  XVllI.  Kart  I. 


with  the  utmost  familiarity  ;  and  so  little  feared  his  ftanie, 
enemies,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  suppose 
that  he  had  any. 

It  had  been  happy  for  this  great  prince’s  memory, 
if  he  had  shown  equal  clemency  to  all  his  subjects  ;  but  cuteT'thr 
about  tlie  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  persuaded  to  CLristiam. 
look  upon  tlie  Christians  with  a  suspicious  eye.  The 
extreme  veneration  which  he  profes.sed  for  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  set  him  sedulously  to  oppi'se  every  inno¬ 
vation,  and  tlie  jirogress  of  Christianity  seemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  for  some  time  before  been  passed,  in 
w  hich  all  Heteriae,  or  societies  dissenting  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion,  were  considered  as  illegal,  being  repu¬ 
ted  nurseries  of  imposture  and  sedition.  Under  the 
sanction  of  this  law,  the  Christians  were  persecuted  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edicts 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  the  persecution 
ceased  after  some  time;  for  the  emperor  having  advice 
from  Pliny,  the  procoujul  in  Bithynia,  ofthe  innocence 
and  simplicity  of  the  Christians,  and  of  tlieir  inoffensive 
andmoral  way  of  living, hesuspendedtheir  piinishnicnU. 

But  a  total  stop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Palestine’s  sending  him  word,  that  he  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  against  tlie  Gali¬ 
leans,  who  crowded  to  execution  in  such  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in¬ 
formation,  tiie  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Christians 
should  not  be  sought  after  ;  but  if  any  offered  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  should  suffer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  persecution  ceased,  and  the  emperor  found  leisure  to 
turn  the  force  of  liis  arms  against  the  Armenians  and  ' 
Parthians,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  submission 
to  Rome. 

While  he  was  employed  in  these  wars,  there  wa.s  a  insurrec- 
drcadf’ul  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  ofthe  em-  tion  of  die 
pire.  Tliis  w  retched  people  still  infatuated,  and  ever  Jews, 
expecting  some  signal  delivery,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan’s  absence  in  the  east  to  massacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Homans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reluctance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  first  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa;  from  thence  t  ie 
flame  extended  to  Fgypt,  and  next  to  the  islanvl  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  These  places  were  in  a  manner  dispeopled  witfi 
ungovernable  fury.  Tlieir  barbarities  were  siicli,  that 
they  ate  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  wore  their  skins, 
sawedthem  asunder,  cast  them  to  wild  beasts,  made  tlicni 
kill  each  other,  and  studied  new  torments  by  wliidi  to 
destroy  them.  However,  these  cruelties  were  of  no 
longduration  ;  the  governors  ofthe  re-pectiveprovii  ces 
making  head  against  their  tumultuous  liny,  soon  ticat- 
ed  them  with  a  retaliation  ot  cruelty,  anil  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  outrageous  pe.st- 
to  society.  As  the  Jews  had  practised  their  erueltii* 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  [lublicly  enacted,  by 
which  it  was  made  capiUil  for  any  Jew  to  tet  foot  on 
the  island. 

During  these  bloody  trims  ctiuns,  Trajan  was  pro- s„cr;  .  o' 
secuting  Iiis  succes-es  in  tin  east.  His  fir-t  incrrh  was  Trmjan  in 
into  Armenia,  the  king  of  w  hich  country  liaddi-cluiinetl  d'c  r 
all  alliance  with  Home,  ami  received  the  cii.-igiis  of  roy- 
alty  andelominion  from  the  iiion.  rcli  ot  Paitlii  j.  How. 
ever,  upon  the  news  of  Tiaj.ia's  e.xpe.lition,  his  tsira 
were  so  great,  that  he  abamloned  his  country  to  th  - 
invaders;  while  the  greatest  p.ert  of  his  governors  ami 

L  c  nolility 
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Rome,  nobility  came  submissively  to  the  elmperor,  acknow- 
w- -^'-W  ledging  themselves  his  subjects,  and  making  him  the 
most  costly  presents.  Having  in  this  manner  taken 
possession  of  the  v/hole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  pawer,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  tlie 
king  of  Parthia.  There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
of  Mesopotamia,  he  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  province.  From  thence  he  went  against  the  Par- 
thlans,  marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  in 
this  manner  crossing  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  severities  of  discipline  which  were  imposed  on  the 
meanest  soldier.  His  successes  against  the  Parthians 
were  great  and  numerous.  He  concpiered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  and  took  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  resolved  to  stop  his  passage :  but 
he  secretly  caused  boats  to  be  made  upon  tlie  adjoining 
mountains ;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  side,  passed 
his  army  with  great  expedition,  not,  however,  without 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  From  thence  he  tra¬ 
versed  tracts  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  seemed  to  take  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  pursuing  the  same  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Having 
passetl  the  rapid  streams  of  the  Tigids,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himself 
a  passage  into  Persia,  where  he  made  many  conquests, 
that  were  rather  splendid  than  serviceable.  After  sub¬ 
duing  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  Tigris,  he 
marched  southward  to  the  Persian  gulf,  where  he  sub¬ 
dued  a  monarch  who  possessed  a  considerable  island 
made  by  the  divided  streams  of  that  river.  Here,  win¬ 
ter  coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  He  therefore  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  sailing  down  -he 
Persian  gulf,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
even  to  tlie  Indies,  and  subduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire  He  was  prevented  from  pursuing  fur¬ 
ther  conquests  in  this  distant  country,  both  by  the  re¬ 
volt  of  many  of  the  provinces  he  had  already  subdued, 
and  by  tlie  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  seemed  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  reports  of  the  fert  lity  of  the  countries  he 
M’as  induced  to  invade.  The  inconveniences  of  increa¬ 
sing  age  also  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
enterprise,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  pursue  to 
the  confines  at  the  earth.  Jieturning,  therefore,  along 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  sending  the  senate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  n;unes 
of  which  alone  composed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punish  those  countries  whicli  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Kdessa,  in  Me¬ 
sopotamia  in  ashes;  and  in  a  .short  space  of  time,  not 
onl}'  retook  all  those  places  which  had  before  acknow¬ 
ledged  subject  on,  but  conquei-ed  manyother  juovinccs, 
so  as  to  make  himself  master  oi  the  most  fertile  king¬ 
doms  of  ail  Asia.  In  this  trahi  of  successes  he  scarce 
met  with  a  repulse,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deserts  ot'  Arabia.  Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a 
proper  time  lor  bounding  his  conquests,  he  resolved  to 
give  a  master  to  the  countries  he  had  subdued.  Witii 
this  resolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Ctesiphon,  nr 
Persia;  and  there,  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
subjects.  He  established  anotl  cr  king  also  over  the 


kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Caspian  sea.  Tiien  Boree. 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  province®,  'wr-— ^ 
he  resolved  to  return  to  Ins  capitd  in  a  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  manner  than  any  of  his  predecessors  hrd  done  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  accordingly  left  Adrian  general  of  all 
his  forces  in  the  east ;  and  continued  his  journey  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  where  the  most  magnificent  preparatioivg 
were  made  for  his  arrival.  But  he  had  not  proceeded 
farther  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himself  too  weak  to  travel  in  his  usual  manner.  He 
theretore  caused  himself  to  be  carrietl  on  .ship-board 
to  the  city  of  Seleu.  ia,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy, 
having  _been  once  before  attacked  by  that  disorder. 

During  the  time  of  liis  indisposition,  his  wife  Plotina 
constantly  attended  near  him  and,  knowing  the  em¬ 
peror’s  dislike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged  the  will, 
by  which  lie  was  adopted  to  succeed.  3<5d 

Trajan  died  in  tlie  0’3d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  niiiteen  years  six  months  and  fifteen  days  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  subjects  appears  by  their  Adrian.^ 
manner  of  blessing  hi®  successors,  always  wishing  them 
the  fortune  of  Augustus,  and  the  goodness  of  Trajan. 

His  military  viitues,  however,  upon  which  he  cliietly 
valued  himseltj  pioduced  no  real  advantages  to  his 
country ;  and  all  his  conquests  disappeared,  when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  descent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  ancestors 
were  of  the  same  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  He  was 
nephew  to  1  rajaii,andmarriedto  Sabinahi.sgrand-niece. 
when  Trajan  was  adopted  to  tiie  empire,  Adrian  was  a 
triimoe  ot  he  army  in  Maesia,  and  was  sent  by  thctn.ops 
to  congratulate  the  ein|)eror  on  his  advancement.  How¬ 
ever.  his  brother-in-law,  wiio  desired  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  congratulating  I'rajan  himself,  supplied 
Adrian  with  a  carriage  iliat  broke  down  on  the  way. 

But  Adrian  was  resolved  tw  lose  no  time,  and  perform¬ 
ed  tlie  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  assiduity  was 
very  pleasing  to  tlie  emperor  ;  but  he  dislikeil  Adrian 
from  several  more  prevailing  motives.  His  kinsman 
was  expensive,  and  involved  in  uebt.  He  was,  I  esides, 
inconstant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  anotliei’s  repu¬ 
tation.  'i  liese  were  faults  th.  t,  in  'frajun’s  opinion, 
could  not  be  compensated  either  by  bis  ftariiiiig  or  his 
talents.  His  great  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  philosophy  of  the  times,  were  no  in¬ 
ducement  to  Trajan,  who,  being  bred  himself  a  soldier, 
desired  to  have  a  military  man  to  succeed  him.  For 
this  reason  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  woulil  by  no 
means  appoint  a  successor ;  tearful,  perhaps,  of  injuring 
his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  person  that  was 
unworthy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed  for 
some  time  by  I'lotina  his  wile,  till  Adrian  had  sound¬ 
ed  the  incliijatioMS  of  the  army,  and  found  them  firm 
ill  his  inteiests.  The^y  then  produced  a  forged  in- 
slruiiieiit,  imporiing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  tile  empire.  By  tl.-s  artifice  he  was  elected  by 
ad  orders  ot  the  state,  thougli  then  absent  from  home, 
being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the  forces  in  the 
east. 

Upon  Adrian’s  election,  his  first  care  was  to  write 
tile  senate,  excusing  himself  for  assuming  the  empire 
without  tiieir  previous  approbation  ;  imputing  it  to  the 
hasty  zeal  of  the  army,  wiio  rightly  jiuiged  that  the  se¬ 
nate  oiigivt  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head.  He 

then 
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Komei  tlicH  be^an  to  pursue  a  course  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  preserving  the  ancient  limits  ol  the  empire, 
and  seemed  no  way  ambitions  of  extensive  conquest. 
He  alma-  For  this  reason  he  abandoned  all  the  conquests  which 
I  (tons  all  the  Trajan  had  made  judging  them  to  be  rather  an  incon- 
caitern  con-  yeiiience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire  ;  and  made 
•lueets  of  £upi, rates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla- 

'  cing  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur¬ 

sions  of  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  the  east,  and  lea¬ 
ving  Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rome,  sending  the  ashes  of  Trajan  thither  by 
sea.  Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  was  informed 
of  a  magnificent  triumph  that  was  preparing  for  him ; 
but  this  he  modestly  declined,  desiring  that  those  ho¬ 
nours  might  be  paid  to  Trajan’s  memory  which  they 
had  designed  for  him.  In  consequence  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  a  most  superb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan’s  statue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
procession,  it  being  remarked  that  lie  was  the  only  man 
that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was  dead.  Not  content 
with  pa\ing  him  these  extraordinary  honours,  his  ashes 
were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  of  a  column 
1 40  feet  high.  On  this  were  engraven  the  particulars 
of  all  his  exploits  in  basso  relievo ;  a  work  of  great  la¬ 
bour,  and  which  is  still  remaining.  These  testimonies 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  did  great 
honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.  His  virtues,  however, 
were  contrasted  by  a  strange  mixture  of  vices ;  or  to  say 
the  truth,  he  wanted  strength  of  mind  to  pre.serve  his 
general  rectitude  of  character  without  deviation.  As 
an  emperor,  however,  his  conduct  was  most  admirable, 
as  all  his  public  transactions  appear  ilictated  by  tlie 
soundest  policy  and  the  most  disinterested  w  isdom.  Rut 
these  being  already  enumerated  under  the  article  Adki- 
AN,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  iu  this  place. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Antoninus,  afterwards 
sumamed  the  Pious,  whom  he  had  ailopted  some  time 
♦au5fs  of  ^gfyre  his  death.  See  Astosisus  Pius. 
iifUie  n'o*  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
fcui  em-  we  may  date  the  decline  ol  the  Roman  empire.  1*  roin 
eire. 


the  time  of  Cit.^ar  to  that  of  Trajan,  scarce  any  of  the 
emperors  bad  either  abilities  cr  inclination  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  or  even  tc  defend  it  against 
t!ie  barbarous  nations  who  surrounded  it.  During  all 
this  space,  only  some  inconsiderable  provinces  to  the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  oT  the  island  of  Britain, 
liad  been  subjugated.  However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
lost ;  but  the  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  sown  those  seeds  of  dissolution  which  the  empire 
quickly  began  to  feel.  The  disorders  were  grown  te 
such  an  height,  that  even  Trajan  himself  could  not  cure 
tliem.  Indeed  his  eastern  conquests  could  scarce  have 
been  preserved  though  the  republic  had  been  existing 
in  all  its  glory ;  and  therefore  they  were  quietly  re¬ 
signed  by  ins  successor  Adrian,  as  too  distant,  disaffec¬ 
ted,  and  ready  to  he  overrun  by  the  barbarous  nations. 
The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer  to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  easily  preserved  ;  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Rome. 
During  the  23  years  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.  The  historians  of  those 
times  are  excessive  in  their  praises  of  his  justice,  ge¬ 
nerosity,  and  other  virtue^  both  public  and  private. 
He  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  an  I 
reduced  the  Brigantss,  a  tribe  ot  Britons,  who  had 
revolted.  During  his  reign,  several  calamities  befel 
the  empire.  The  Tiber,  overflowing  its  banks,  laid 
the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.  The  inundation 
was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine,  which 
swept  off  great  numbers,  though  the  emperor  took  the 
utmost  care  to  supply  the  city  from  the  most  distant 
provinces.  At  the  same  time  the  cities  of  Narbonne 
in  Gaul,  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  together  with  the 
great  square  in  Carthage,  were  destroycil  by  fire  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  emperor  soon  restored  them  to  their  former 
condition.  He  died  in  the  year  lG3,  universally  la- 
mented  by  bis  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  surnamed  the  Philosopher,  whom  he  had  a- 
dopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  transactions  of  this  emperor  the  reader  will 
find  related  onder  the  article  AsTosiyvs  Vhilusophus 
(a). 

^  E  c  2  After 


fx’i  As  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Roman  empire  declined  very  fast,  it  may  not  be  amis,  l.cre 

Sn  of'proper”  been  iahlTdrairg\'he  c—  be  chosen  from  among 

lina..  iho  hc,M„„r  ,.r  the  pr..fesK,n  sunk  ruraovcJ.  O.. 

soldiers  had  to  submit  to  their  severe  discipline,  and  exert  ^bemselves  aga  ^  „,l,T,i,ustcred  to  him  by  which  he 
the  very  first  entrance  of  a  soldier  into  the  Roman  service,  a  solemn  o  j.-ader*  and  to  sacrifice  Id*  life 

never  .o  rleser.  hi.  eunrl.n.i  ;  .o  .nhnnt  'nt.'.;.  ElVtuTeir  lldurd. 

tor  tlic  safety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  .J jj  j.  ,  j  an  object 

rur„s,rs’';s. 
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After  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  son  Com-  ther:  and  so  prone  to  vice,  that  he  was  generally  be-  Rome, 
modus  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  without  oppo-  lieved  to  liave  been  the  son,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
sition.  He  ■was  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  his  fa-  but  of  a  celebrated  gladiator,  with  whom  the  empress  . 

Faustina 


sign  in  the  time  of  danger.  The  centurions  had  a  right  to  punish  with  blows,  the  generals  with  death;  and 
it  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roman  discipline,  that  a  good  soldier  should  dread  his  officers  much  more  than 
the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  so  sensible  Tvere  the  Romans  of  the  insufficiency  of  mere  valour  without  skill,  that 
military  exercises  were  the  unremitted  object  of  their  discipline.  The  recruits  and  young  soldiers  were  con¬ 
stantly  trained  both  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  excused  from  the  daily  repeti- 
tion  of  their  exercise.  Large  sheds  were  erected  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  these  useful  labours 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tempestuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  used  in  these  imitations  of  war  were  always 
twice  as  heavy  as  those  made  use  of  in  real  action.  The  soldiers  were  diligently  instructed  to  march,  to  run,  leap, 
swim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  species  of  weapon  either  for  offence  or  defence ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions ;  and  to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhicor  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ablest 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emi)erors  themselves,  to  encourage  these  military  studies  by  their  presence  ami  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condescended  to  instruct  the  unexperien¬ 
ced  soldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  sometimes  to  dispute  with  them  the  prize  of  superior  strength  and  dex¬ 
terity.  Under  the  reigns  of  those  princes,  the  science  of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success ;  and,  as  long  as 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  instructions  were  respected  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  Rmnan 
discipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  wav,  many  alte¬ 
rations  had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  legions.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  heavy-armed  infan- 
try,  which  composed  its  principal  strength,  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  claimed  the  post  of  honour 
and  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  avas  formed  of  1105  soldiers,  the  most  ajiproved  for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  re¬ 
maining  nine  cohorts  consisted  each  of  555  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  consisted  of  6100  men. 
Their  aims  were  uniform,  and  excellently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  service ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
crest ;  a  breastp'ate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  on  their  left  arm.  Their  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth  ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull’s  bide,  and  strongly  guarded  with  brass  plates.  Besides  a  lighter  spear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  piliim,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  six  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  massy  triangular  point  of  steel  18 
inches  in  length.  1  his  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  distance  of  10  or  1 2  paces  ;  but  its  stroke  was  so  power¬ 
ful,  that  no  cavalry  durst  venture  within  it'^each,  and  scarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  against  it.  As 
soon  as  the  Roman  liad  darted  his  pilum,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  forward  to  close  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  short  well-tempered  Spanish  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  pushing 
and  striking;  but  the  soldier  was  alw.ays  instructed  to  prefer  the  former  use  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  i>c- 
rnained  thereby  the  less  exposed,  while  at  the  same  time  he  inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adversary. 
I  he  legion  was  umally  drawn  up  eight  deep ;  and  the  regular  distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
and  ranks.  Ihusthe  soldier  possessid  a  free  space  for  his  arms  and  motions;  and  sufficent  intervals  were  allow¬ 
ed,  through  which  seasonable  reinforcements  migbt  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  eombat«ints.  The  cavalry, 
without  whicli  the  force  of  tlie  legion  remained  imjierfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons;  the  first  as 
the  comjianion  of  the  first  cohort,  consi  teil  of  132  men  :  whilst  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  only  to  66. 
The  entire  establishment  formed  a  body  of  726  horse,  naturally  connected  with  its  respective  legion  ;  but  occa¬ 
sionally  acting  in  the  line,  and  composing  a  part  ol'  the  wings  of  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
was  composed  of  the  noblest  youtlis  of  iio.iie  .uiul  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military  services  on  horse¬ 
back,  prepared  them*elves  for  tlie  offices  of  senator  and  consul;  but  alter  the  alteration  of  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment  w  hich  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  justice  and  ol  the  revenue;  and  whenever  they  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  they 
were  iinme  liately  entrusted  with  a  troop  of  horse  or  a  cohort  of  fof>t,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry, 
were  recruited  from  the  jirovinces.  The  horses  were  bred  for  the  most  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia.  The 
Roman  troopers  despised  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  east.  Instead  of  this,  their 
arms  consis:ed  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  shield,  light  hoots,  and  a  ci-at  of  mail.  A  javelin  and  a  long  broad¬ 
sword  were  their  principal  offensive  weapons.  They  seem  to  have  b  rrowed  the  use  of  lances  and  iron  maces  from 
the  barbarians. 

Besides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  especially  in  tlie  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Considerable  levies  w  ere  regularly  made  among  tho  e  provi:,ci-ls  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  jii  inces  and  communities  dispersed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  liold  their  freedom  and  security  by  tenure  of  military  .‘-ervice.  Even  select  troops  of  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  .service ;  which  was  afurwards  found  to  be  a  most  destructive  exp  dient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Ifoman  military  ski  1  among  barbarians  wiio  were  otherw  ise  unaetprainted  w  ith  it,  but  it 
gave  these  auxiliaries  themselves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at  last  of  ilethroiiing  the  emperois  at 
pleasure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  iticlf.  '1  he  number  of  aiixiliai  ies  was  soldi  m  inferior  to  that  of 

the 
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Faustina  was  supposed' to  be  intitnate.  According  to  man  blood,  and  capable  from  liis  infancy  of  the  most  lto»re. 
Mr  Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  l^en  inhuman  actions.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  weak,  -—v* 
represented,  a  tiger  born  with  an  insatiate  tliirst  of  hu-  rather  tlian  a  wicked  di.sposition.  His  simplicity  and 

timidity 


number  ot  auxiliaries  was  ailottea,  coniameu  witnin  useii  every  sjiecies  oi  iigiuei  iruups,  auu  ui  nii.^snc  hc  jiuhs  ; 
and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  respective  arms  and  discipline.  Nor  wa.s 
the  le«-ion  destitute  of  what,  in  modern  language,  would  be  styled  a  train  of  artillery.  This  consisted  of  10  mili¬ 
tary  engines  of  the  largest  size,  and  56  smaller  ones ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner, 
discharged  stones  and  darts  with  irresistible  violence. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  presented  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  soon  as  the  space  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  re- 
•mlaritv.  Its  form  was  an  exact  quadrangle  ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  square  of  700  yards  was  sufficient 
for  the  encampment  of  20,000  Romans,  though  a  similar  number  of  modern  troops  would  expose  to  the  enemy  a 
front  of  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  ])r£Ptorium,  or  general’s  tent,  arose  above  the 
others  ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliarie.s,  had  e.ach  their  respective  stations  appointed  them.  The  streets 
were  broad,  and  perfectly  straight ;  ami  a  vacant  space  of  200  feet  w  as  left  on  all  sides  between  the  tents  and  ram- 
pai-t.  The  rampart  itself  was  12  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  ot  strong  and  intricate  palisades,  and  defended  by  a 
ditch  12  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  themseh  es,  to  whom  the  use  of 
the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was  no  less  familiar  than  that  of  the  sword  or  pilum.  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the 
signal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almost  insUmtly  broke  iq),  and  the  troops  fell  into  their  ranks  without  delay  or 
confusion.  Besides  their  arms,  which  the  soldiers  sc  rcely  considered  as  an  incumbrance,  they  were  laden  with 
their  kitchen-furniture,  the  instruments  of  fortification,  ami  prortsions  for  many  days.  Under  this  weight,  which 
w'ould  oppress  a  modern  soldier,  they  were  tausht  to  advance  by  a  regular  step,  near  20  miles  in  6  hours.  On 
the  appearance  of  an  enemv,  tliev  threw  aside  their  baggage,  and,  by  easy  and  rapid  evolutions,  converted  the 
column  of  march  into  an  order  Jf  battle.  The  slingers  and  archers  skirmished  m  the  front ;  the  auxiliaries 
formed  the  first  line,  and  were  seconded  or  sustained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  co\ered  the  flanks,  and  the 
military  engineers  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  easily  c.alculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  U  e  may  com]nite, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  consisted  of  (,831  Homans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
1  ->  500  men  The  peace  establishment  of  Adrian  and  his  successors  was  composed  of  no  fewer  than  30  of  these 
fo'rmidable  brigades  ;  and  most  probably  b.rmed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Instead  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortified  cities,  which  the  Romans  considered  as  tlie  refuge  of  weakness  or  pusillanimity,  the  legions  we  e 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  sufficient 
•for  Britain.  The  principal  strength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  ami  DSnube,  and  consisted  ot  l6  legions,  disposed  in  the 
followin<r  proportions ;  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  hi  the  Ujiper  Germany  ;  one  m  Hhaetia  ;  one  in  Norieum  ; 
four  in  Rannonia  ;  three  in  Moesia  ;  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Ihqdirates  was  intrusted  to  eight  le¬ 
gions,  six  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  Cappadoc  a.  W  ith  regard  to  hg.vpt.  Africa,  and 
Spain  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene  of  war,  a  single  legion  maintained  the  domestic  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  each  of  those  great  provinces.  'Italy  ^vas  defended  by  tlie  city  cohorts  and  pnetorian  guards  formerly 
mentioned.  These  differed  nothing  from  the  legions  in  tlieir  arms  and  institutions,  except  m  a  more  splendid 

appear.ance,  and  a  less  rigid  discipline.  _ 

The  Roman  navy,  though  sufficient  for  every  useful  piirimse  of  government,  never  seemed  ad^uate  to  the 
m-eatness  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  was  directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful  dominion  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  their  siib- 
ieets.  Two  permanent  fleets  were  stationed  by  Augustus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  .Mlriatic  and  the 
ilisenum  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  A  very  considenible  force  was  also  stationed  at  h  rejiis  in  Provence ;  and  he 
Euxiiie  was  guarded  by  40  ships  and  3000  soldiers.  To  all  these  we  may  add  the  fleet  which 
communication  between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  miiiiber  of  vesse  s  constant Iv 

.and  Danube  to  harass  the  enemy,  or  intercept  the  passage  of  the  barbarians.  Ihe  whole  military  establi.-h- 

ment  by  sea  and  land  anwuntcxl  to  about  4.50,000  men.  ^  -ri  r  . 

It  was  not  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  that  the  enqure  owed  its  greatnes*^  The  i>olicj  of  the  la«  ^ 
contrilnited  as  much  to  its  support  as  the  martial  estal.lisliiueiit  itself.  Accor.hng  to  Mr  Gihboii  though  the  pro¬ 
vinces  mi-lit  occasionally  sufh-r  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority,  thegcner.il  principle  of  goi  .  rmi,.  n 
was  wise,''simple,  and  beneficent.  Among  these  beiiefieent  principles  he  reckons  that  l.n  ’! 

to  this  there  were  several  exceptions  :  for  the  British  Dniids  were  iH  rseeiited  ami  dt-tioj  .  d  Iq  the  Koiii  - 

cmlidCf  their  religion  ;  the  l-  iyptians  and  .Jews  were  .sometimes  persecuted  ;  and  the  C  hr.st.ans  ere  f .  ejpiently 
so,  and  that  even  ynder  the  very  best  emperors,  T rajaii  and  Marcus  Aiirelm.s.  I  Io^^  ec  er,  as  a  m  rt  K  ;  ^  •  * 

tion  of  religious  sentiments  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  emperors  of  home,  uc  mu.^t  lert.i.iilj  ha.k  iq  . 
this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prosperity  ot  the  cmjiire, 


Anatlver  thing 


?  causes  oi  iiie  prospemv  oi  tm, 

which  greatly  contribulc'd  to  the  strcngtli  and  p-'«q)cr.ty  o'-tlie  empire,  was  llic  cxtrt.dir^  o^^ilm 
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Tlo.i.e.  ^  timiditj  rendered  him  the  slave  of  his  attendants,  M’ho  habit,  and  at  length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  Rom 
'^63  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  whicii  at  soul.’'  But  ho’.vever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 

TvTonitrous  obeyed  the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  actions  of  this  emperor  were  flagitious  almost  beyond 

cruelty  of  a 

Cornmodus.  _ 

freedom  of  Rome  to  so  many  people.  “  The  narrow  policy  (says  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preserving  without  any  foreign 
mixture  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked  tlie  fortune  and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Athens  and  Spar¬ 
ta.  During  the  most  flourishing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizens  decreased  gradually 

om  about  30,000  to  2 1 ,000.  If,  ou  the  contrary,  we  study  the  growth  ol  the  Roma.n  republic,  we  may  discover, 
that  notwithstanding  the  incessant  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  the  end  of  the  social  war,  to  the  number  of  463,000 
men  able  to  bear  arms  in  tlie  service  of  their  country.  Wlien  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  share  cf  honours 
and  privileges,  the  senate  preferred  the  cliance  of  Avar  to  a  concession  ;  liowever,  at  last,  all  the  Italian  states,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  republic,  and  soon  contributed  to  the  ruin 
ot  public  freedom.  M  hen  the  popular  assemblies  had  been  suppressed  by  the  administration  of  the  emperors,  the 
conquerors  were  distinguished  from  the  vanquished  nations  only  as  the  first  and  most  honourable  order  of  subjects; 
and  their  increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  same  dangers.  Yet  the  princes  avIio  adopted  the 
maxims  of  Augu.stus,  guarded  with  the  strictest  care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  diffused  the  freedom  of 
the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality. 

Till  the  privileges  of  the  Remans  had  been  progressively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  empire,  an  im¬ 
portant  distinction  was  preserved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  estates  of  the  Italians  were  exempted  from 
taxes,  and  their  persons  from  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  extremity 
of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  born  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  of  the  empire  were  destitute  of 
any  public  force  or  coiistitution.al  freedom.  The  free  states  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Rome, 

■were  insensibly  sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public  authority  was  everywhere  engrossed  by  the  ministers  of  the 
•senate  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  absolute.  But  the  same  salutary  maxims  of  government  which 
had  secured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  most  distant  conciuests.  A  nation  of  Romans 
■was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  donble  expedient  of  introducing  coloiiie.s,  and  of  admitting  the 
most  faithful  and  deserving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rome. 

"  So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  influence  of  language  over  national  manners,  that  it  was  their  most  .seri¬ 
ous  care  to  extend,  with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue.  I'he  eastern  provinces,  how¬ 
ever,  were  less  docile  in  this  re.spect  than  the  western  ones  ;  and  this  obvious  difference  made  a  distinction  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  empire,  which  became  very  remarkable  wlien  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  was  tlie  influence 
of  the  Greek  languiige  and  sentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em¬ 
pire,  Tiy  the  progress  of  colonies  and  conquest,  had  been  diffused  fr'ii'i  the  Adriatic  to  the  F-uphrates  and  Nile. 
y\sia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long  reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  introduced  a  silent  revolu¬ 
tion  into  Syria  and  Egypt  In  their  pompous  courts,  those  piiiice.s  united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury 
♦if  the  east;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  liumble  distance,  by  the  higher  ranks  of  tlieir  subjects. 

Such  was  the  general  division  of  the  Roman  enijiire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  to  which  ■vve  may 
add  a  third  di.stinction  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  especially  in  F-gypt.  The  use  of  their  ancient 
dialects,  by  secluding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  tl.‘:‘se  barbarians.  The 
.slothful  effeminacy  of  the  former  expo.sed  them  to  the  coiitemjit,  the  sullen  ferociousness  of  the  later  excited  the 
aversion  of  the  Roman  conqueroi-s.  They  seldom  desired  or  cleservetl  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  that  more  than  2.30  years  elapsed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  a  native  Egyptian  ■was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome. 

"  The  number  of  subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  can¬ 
not  now  be  fixed  with  such  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  object  would  deserve.  We  are  informed,  that  when 
the  emperor  Claudius  exercised  the  office  of  censor,  lie  took  an  account  of  0,945,000  Roman  citizens  ;  who,  with 
the  pro])ortion  of  women  and  cliildren,  must  have  amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  souls.  The  multitude  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  an  in'erior  rank  was  uncertiin  and  fluctuating:  but  after  weighing  with  attention  every  circumstance 
Avhich  could  influence  the  balance,  it  seems  probable  that  there  existed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  twice  as 
many  provincials  as  there  were  Roman  citizens,  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the  slaves  were  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Avorld.  The  total  amount  of  this  imperfect  calculation  would 
rise  to  about  1 20  millions  of  per.sons  ;  a  degree  of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modem  Europe, 
and  forms  the  most  numerous  society  that  has  ever  been  united  under  the  .same  system  of  government. 

“  Domestic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  con.sequcnces  of  the  moderate  and  comprehensive  policy  erabra* 
cod  by  the  Romans.  The  vanquished  nations,  blended  into  one  great  people,  resigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the 
wish,  of  resuming  their  independence,  and  scarcely  con.sidcrcd  their  own  exi.stence  as  distinct  from  the  existence 
of  Jfome.  The  established  authority  of  the  I’lnpcrors  pervaded,  without  an  effort,  the  wide  extent  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  excrci.sed  ■with  the  same  facility  on  the  l/.uiks  of  the  'J  Iiamc.s,  or  of  the  Nile,  as  on  those  of  the 
1  iber.  '1  he  legions  were  destined  to  serve  against  the  jiublic  enemy,  and  the  civil  magi.strate  seldom  required 
the  aid  of  a  military  force. 

“  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  tlie  eyes  of  contcmporarie.s  should  discover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes 
of  doc.*y  and  cgrrujitiou.  Tliisi  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of  the  Romans,  introduced  a  sNw  and 
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Rnme.  a  parallel.  !Many  very  strange  instances  of  Ills  cruelty 
are  related  by  the  ancients.  He  is  said  to  have  cut 
asunder  a  corpulent  man  whom  he  saw  walking  along 
the  street  j  partly,  to  try  his  own  strength,  in  wliich  he 
greatly  excelled ;  and  partly,  as  he  himself  owned,  out 
of  curiosity,  to  see  his  enti'ails  drop  out  at  once.  He 
took  pleasure  in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out 
the  eyes,  of  such  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city ;  telling  the  former,  after  he  had  thus  maimed 
them,  that  they  nmv  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono- 
podii  ;  and  the  latter,  that  they  were  now  become  Ltts- 
cinii  alluding  to  the  woi'k  Inscus,  “  one-eyed.”  Some 
he  murdered  because  they  were  negligently  dressed ; 
others,  because  they  seemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too 
much  nicety.  He  pretended  to  great  skill  in  surgery, 
especially  at  letting  blood :  but  sometimes,  instead  of 
casing  by  that  means  those  whom  he  visited,  or  who 
were  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  off,  by  way 
of  diversion,  tlieir  ears  and  noses.  His  lewdness  and  de¬ 
baucheries  were  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  infa¬ 
mous.  However,  he  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly 
well  skilled  in  archery,  and  to  have  performed  incredi¬ 
ble  feats  in  that  way.  He  excelled  all  men  in  strength ; 
and  is  said  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  with  his 
spear,  and  to  have  killed  in  the  amphitheatre  1 00  lions, 
one  after  another,  and  each  of  them  at  one  blow'.  For¬ 
getful  of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  com¬ 
mon  gladiators,  and  came  oft’  conqueror  73 j  times ; 
whence  he  often  subscribed  himself  in  his  letters,  the 
conqueror  of  1000  gladiators. 


The  public  transactions  of  this  reign  were  but  vA-y  Itomr. 

few.  Soon  after  his  ftither’s  deall),  Commodus  conclu-  - - - 

ded  a  peace  with  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Sic.  on 
the  following  conditions.  1.  That  they  should  not  ” 
settle  within  five  miles  of  the  Danube.  1>.  That  they 
should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  supply  the  Romans  the  baiba- 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  required.  3. 

That  they  should  assemble  but  once  a  month,  in  one 
place  only,  and  that  in  presence  of  a  Roman  centu¬ 
rion.  4.  That  they  should  not  make  w’ar  upon  the  Ja- 
zyges,  Buri,  or  Vandals,  without  the  consent  of  tlic 
people  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Commodus  pro¬ 
mised  to  abandon,  which  accordingly  he  did,  all  tlic 
castles  and  fortresses  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  excepting  such  as  were  within  five  miles  of  the 
Danube.  With  tlie  other  German  nations,  whom  his 
father  h.ad  almost  entirely  reduced,  he  concluded  a  very 
dishonourable  peace ;  nay,  of  some  he  purchased  it  with 
large  sums  of  money. 

Soon  after  the  retum  of  the  emperor  to  Rome,  his 
sister  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  universally  abhor¬ 
red  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  Among  the  conspirators  were  many 
senators  of  distinction.  It  \vas  agreed  among  them  that 
they  should  fall  upon  the  emperor  while  he  was  going 
to  the  amphitheatre  through  a  narrow  and  dark  pa.ss.  ge; 
and  that  Claudius  Pompeianus,  to  whom  Lucilla  had 
betrothed  her  daughter,  should  give  the  first  blow.  But 
he,  instead  of  striking  at  once,  show'ed  him  the  naked 
dagger,  and  cried  out,  "  This  present  the  senate  sends 

you 


.secret  poison  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  same  level ;  tlie 
fire  of  genius  was  extinguished,  and  even  the  military  spirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brave  and 
robust.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum,  supplied  the  legions  with  excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the 
real  strength  of  the  monarchy.  Their  pei'sonal  valour  remained  ;  but  they’  no  longer  pos.scssed  that  public  cou¬ 
rage  which  is  nouri.shed  by  the  love  ot  independence,  tlie  sense  of  mtional  honour,  the  pre.sence  of  danger,  and 
the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  the  will  of  tlieir  sovereign,  anil  trusted  for 
their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  posterity  ol  their  boldest  leaders  w'cre  contented  w  itJi  the  rank  of 
citizens  and  subjects.  The  most  aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  the  court  or  standard  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
deserted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  strength  or  union,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pri¬ 
vate  life. 

“  The  love  of  letters,  almost  inseparable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fashionable  among  the  subjects  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines  ;  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning  and  curiosity.  It  was  diffusi-il  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire;  the  most  northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acijuired  a  taste  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Virgil  were  transcribed  and  studied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  most  liberal  rewards  sought 
out  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  literary  merit.  The  sciences  of  physic  and  astronomy  were  cultivated  with  some 
degree  of  repufcition  ;  but,  if  w  e  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  passed  away  w  ithout  prodm  ing  a  single  wri¬ 
ter  of  genius  who  deserved  the  attention  of  posterity.  The  authority  of  I’l.ato,  ot  Aristotle,  of  Zeno,  and  Ej)i- 
curus,  still  reigned  in  the  schools  ;  and  the;r  sy.stem.s,  tramsmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of  di.s- 
ciples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  attempt  to  correct  tlie  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  hnm.an 
mind.  The  beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  instead  of  kindling  a  fire  like  their  own,  proiluced  only  servile  imi¬ 
tations  ;  or,  if  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  these  models,  they  deviated  at  the  same  time  from  ginxl  sense  and 
propriety.  The  provincials  of  Rome,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  eilucation,  were  engaged  in  a  very  une¬ 
qual  competition  with  those  bold  ancients,  who,  by  expressing  their  genuine  feelings  in  tlu  ir  native  tongue,  had 
already  occupied  every  j)lace  of  honour.  The  name  of /w/  was  ahnost  forgotten  ;  that  of  o;«/or  was  usurped  by 
the  sophists.  A  clouil  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  the  face  of  learning,  anil  the  decline 
of  genius  was  soon  followed  by  the  corruption  of  taste. 

“  Longinus  observe.s  and  laments  the  degeneracy  of  his  contempor.sries,  w  hich  deba.se  I  their  .sentiments,  enerva¬ 
ted  their  courage,  and  depressed  their  talents  ;  eomjjaring  them  to  j)igjnies,  whose  st;iture  has  been  ibininisherl  by 
constant  pressure  on  their  limbs.  Tliis  diminutive  stature  ot  mankiud  was  constantly  sinking  below  tlie  old  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  Roman  world  was  indeed  jicopleil  by  a  race  of  pigmies;  when  tlie  lieree  giants  of  the  north  broke 
in  and  mended  the  puny  breed.  They  restoreil  a  manly  freedom  ;  .mil,  .alter  the  rcvuJutiuii  of  ten  centurir-,  tn 
icm  became  the  happy  piu-cnt  of  taste  and  science." 
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rou  sfl  that  the  pruarcls  had  time  to  rescue  the  empe¬ 
ror,  and  to  seize  the  conspirators,  rcho  -H  ere  soon  atter 
put  to  death.  The  emperor  banished  his  sister  to  the 
island  of  Caprese,  where  he  soon  atter  caused  her  to  be 
privately  murdered. 

The  favourite  minister  of  Commo  lus  was  one  Pe- 
rennis  ;  -who  in  oppression  and  cruelty  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  inferior  to  those  ot  the  most  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus,  he  ruled  with  an  absolute  sway  ;  but  at  last  was 
torn  in  pieces  by -the  enraged  soldiery,  whom  lie  had 
ulfended  by  his  too  great  severity.  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  Cleander  ;  for  tlie  em¬ 
peror  himself  was  so  much  taken  up  with  his  pleasures, 
that  he  could  not  bestow  even  a  moment  on  tlie 
affirirs  of  state.  Tlie  new  minister  abused  hi.s  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  maimer  than  even  his  predecessor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  set  to  sale  ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  justice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innocent  and  guilty.  The  minister,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infused  such  ter¬ 
rors  into  his  timorous  mind,  that  he  clumgcd  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  his  guards  almost  continually.  One  Niger  en¬ 
joyed  the  tiignity  only  six  hours;  another  onlyfive  days; 
and  several  others  a  still  shorter  space.  Most  of  those 
officers  lost  their  lives  along  with  their  employments  ; 
being  accused  of  treason  by  Cleander,  who  continually 
solicited,  and  at  lust  obtained,  that  imporUnt  post  for 
himself. 

lii  the  year  1 S7  happened  a  remarkable  revolt.  One 
Maternus,  a  common  soldier,  having  fled  from  his  co¬ 
lours,  and  being  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
same  ciime,  grew  in  a  short  time  so  ])owerful,  the  ban¬ 
ditti  flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  he  overran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Oaid  and  .Sfuiin  ;  stormed 
the  strongest  citii  s;  and  struck  the  emperor  and  people 
of  Rome  with  such  terror,  that  troops  were  raised,  and 
armies  dispatched  against  liim.  Pescennius  Niger  was 
sent  to  make  head  against  him  in  Oaul,  where  he  be¬ 
came  very  intimate  with  Severus,  who  was  then  gover¬ 
nor  of  l.yons,  and  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commanding  the  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  ot  Ni¬ 
ger  in  pursuing  the  rebels,  hlaternus,  finding  himselt 
reduced  to  great  straits,  divided  his  men  into  several 
small  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  diffe¬ 
rent  ways  into  ludy  ;  having  nothing  less  in  view  tliaii 
to  murder  the  cm]icror  during  the  solemnity  w  Inch  was 
ke])t  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
and  on  his  death  to  seize  upon  the  empire  for  himself 
'I'hey  all  arrived  at  Rome  undiscovered  ;  and  several  of 
his  men  had  ah'eady  mixed  themselves  witli  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  executed ;  and 
liis  death  put  an  end  to  tlie  disturbances  which  some  of 
his  followers  liad  begun  to  raise  in  other  jirovinces. 
Ill  the  same  year  broke  out  the  most  tlreadful  iilague, 
says  Dio  Cassius,  that  had  been  known.  It  lasted  two 
or  three  years ;  and  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  at 
Rome,  where  it  fretpiently  carried  o(l‘  2000  ])ersons 
a  day.  The  folhnving  year,  a  dreadful  fire,  whicli  con¬ 
sumed  a  great  ]i;irt  of  the  city,  was  kindled  by  light¬ 
ning  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  afflicted 
w  itli  a  dreadful  famine,  occasioned,  according  to  some 
authors,  by  Cleander,  who,  having  now  in  view  nothing 
less,  tlian  tlie  sovereignty  itself,  bouglit  up  underhand 


all  the  com,  in  order  to  raise  the  price  of  it,  and  gam  Rume 
tlie  affections  of  the  soldiery  and  people  by  distnbu- 
ting  it  among  them.  Others  tell  us,  however,  th.at 
Paiiirius  Dionysius,  whose  province  it  was  to  supply 
the  city  with  provisions,  contributed  towards  the  fa¬ 
mine,  in  ortler  to  make  the  people  rise  against  Clean¬ 
der.  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  populace  ascribed  all  their 
calamities  to  this  hated  minister;  and  one  day,  while  the 
peojile  were  celebrating  the  Circensian  games,  a  troop  of 
children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  woman  of  an 
extraordinary  stature  and  fierce  aspect,  entering  the  cir¬ 
cus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  invectives  and 
dreadful  curses  against  Cleander ;  which  being  for 
some  time  answered  by  the  people  with  other  invectives 
and  curses,  the  whole  multitude  arose  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  flew  to  the  place  where  f  leander  at  that  time  re¬ 
sided  with  the  emperor.  1  here,  renewing  their  invec¬ 
tives,  they  demanded  the  head  of  the  minister  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  so  many  calamities,  plereupon 
Cleander  ordered  the  praetorian  cavalry  to  charge  the 
multitude ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  driving  them 
w  ith  great  slaughter  into  the  city.  But  the  populace 
discharging  showers  of  stones,  bricks,  and  tiles,  from 
the  toj)s  of  the  hou.ses  and  Iroin  the  windows,  and  the 
city-guards  ,'.t  the  same  time  taking  part  with  tl^s  peo¬ 
ple,  thepra‘t(»rian  horse  ■were  soon  oWiged  to  save  them¬ 
selves  by'  flight ;  nor  tvas  the  slaughter  ended  till  the 
ein})eror,  apprised  of  the  tumult,  caused  the  head  of  Cle- 
ander  to  be  struck  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  enraged 
poj^ulace.  The  emperor  himself  did  not  long  survive  murder 
Cleander  ;  being  cut  oft’  by'  a  consjriracy  of  Marcia  his 
favourite  concubine,  La'tus  captain  of  the  guard.s,  and 
Eclectus  his  chaniberlani. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  ofCommodus  known,  than 
the  senate  assembled,  mid  declared  him  a  public  enemy', 
loading  him  with  curses,  ordering  his  statues  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  to  jiieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rased  out  of  all  public 
inscri)>tion.s  ;  and  demanded  his  bod  v,  that  it  might  be 
dragg-ed  through  the  streets  and  throivn  into  the  Ti-  rertica 
ber.  But  Helvius  Pertinax,  whom  the  conspirators  raised  ti 
had  ])rcviously  designed  for  the  empire,  and  w  ho  had  empire, 
already  assumed  it,  jireventcd  such  an  outrage,  by  lej;- 
ting  the  senators  know  that  Commodus  was  already 
buried.  'I'his  extraordinary  personage  had  passed 
through  many  changes  of  fortune.  He  was  originally 
the  son  of  an  enfranchised  slave,  called  JEVnts,  who 
only  gave  him  so  much  learning  as  to  qualify  him  for 
kcej)ing  a  little  shop  in  liie  city.  He  then  liecame  a 
schoolmaster,  afterwards  studied  the  laiv,  and  after 
that  bec.'une  a  .sohlier  ;  in  which  station  his  behaviour 
was  such  as  caused  him  to  be  soon'iuade  captain  of 
a  cohort  against  the  Parthians.  Being  thus  introdu¬ 
ced  to  arms,  he  went  through  the  usual  grariation  of 
military  preferment  in  Britain  and  Mmsia,  until  he  be¬ 
came  the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aurelius.  In 
tliis  station  he  performed  such  excellent  sen  ices  against 
tile  barbarians,  that  he  was  made  consul,  and  succes¬ 
sively  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  reign  of  Coinniodus  he  was  banished;  but  soon  after 
recalled,  and  sent  into  Britain  to  reform  the  abuses  in 
the  anny.  In  this  employment  his  usual  extraoixlinary 
fortune  attended  him  :  he  was  ojijiosed  by'  a  sedition 
among  the  legions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  tJiat  were  slain.  However,  he  got  over  this 
danger,  severely  punished  the  mutineers,  and  establish¬ 
ed 
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ecT  rpj;ularlty  •'ind  discipline  ainonj  the  troops  he  wos 
sent  to  command.  From  thence  he  was  removed  into 
Africa,  where  the  sedition  of  the  soldiers  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fatal  to  him  as  in  his  former  erovernment. 
Eeraoving  from  Africa,  and  fatijiued  with  an  active 
life,  he  betook  himself  to  retirement:  I  ut  Pommolus, 
willing  to  keep  him  still  in  view,  made  him  prefect  of 
the  city  ;  which  employment  he  filled,  when  the  con¬ 
spirators  fixed  upon  him  as  the  properest  person  to  suc- 
eeed  to  the  empire. 

His  being  advanced  by  Commodus  only  served  to  in¬ 
crease  his  fears  of  falling  as  an  ol)ject  of  his  suspicions ; 
Vhen  therefore  the  conspirators  repaired  to  his  house  by 
night,  he  considtrerl  their  arrival  as  a  command  from 
the  emperor  for  his  death.  Upon  Lactns  entering  his 
apartment,  Pertinax.  without  any  show  of  (ear,  cried 
out.  That  for  many  days  he  had  expected  to  end  his  life 
in  that  manner,  wondering  that  the  emperor  had  defer¬ 
red  it  so  long.  However,  he  was  not  a  little  surjmi'ed 
when  informed  of  the  real  cause  of  ti  eir  visit ;  and  be¬ 
ing  strongly  u^ged  to  accept  of  the  empire,  he  at  la;t 
complied  with  their  offer. 

Being  carried  to  the  c.imp,  Pertinax  was  proclaimed 
emperor  :  soon  after  the  citizens  and  senate  consented  ; 
the  j  >y  for  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign  being  scarce¬ 
ly  equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  quickly  followed  the  examp'e  of  Ri  me  ;  -o  that 
he  began  liis  reign  with  universal  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  empire,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this 
monarch’s  reign  the  shoit  time  it  continued.  Fie  pu¬ 
nished  all  those  who  had  s  rvedto  corrupt  the  late  em¬ 
peror,  and  disposed  of  his  ill-got  possessions  to  public 
uses.  He  attempted  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of 
the  praetorian  bands,  and  put  a  s'op  to  the  injuries  and 
insolences  they  committed  against  the  people.  Fie  so'd 
most  of  the  buffoons  and  jesters  of  Commodus  as  slaves ; 
particularly  such  as  had  obscene  names.  He  continual¬ 
ly  frequented  the  senate  as  often  as  it  sat,  and  never  re¬ 
fused  an  audience  even  to  the  meatiest  ot  the  peojde. 
Flis  success  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal 
policy.  When  the  baibarous.  nations  abroad  had  cei  tain 
intelligence  Fiat  he  w  as  t  luperor,  they  immediately  laid 
down  their  aims, well  knowingthe  oppo-ition  they  were 
to  expect  from  so  experienced  a  commander.  His  great 
error  w  as  avarice  ;  and  that,  in  some  measure,  served 
to  hasten  his  ruin. 

The  pi setorian  soltliers,  wliose  manners  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  retcrni,  liaviiig  been  long  coi  rupteil  by  the 
indulgi  nee  and  prolimion  of  their  former  inor.arclis,  be¬ 
gan  to  bate  him  for  the  par-iuiony  and  di  cipline  he  had 
intiodiiced  among  them.  Tlicy  therefore  resolved  to  de¬ 
throne  him  ;  and  forlhat  purpose  declared  Maternus,  an 
ancient  senati>r,  emperor,  and  ciultavoui  cd  to  carry  him 
to  the  camp  to  proclaim  him.  Mattrnus,  Iiowevcr,  was 
too  just  to  the  merits  of  Fertinax,  and  loo  (ailliful  a 
subject,  to  concur  in  their  seditious  designs  ;  wherefore 
escaping  out  of  their  hands,  he  fled,  first  to  llie  eni}>e- 
ror,  and  then  out  of  the  city.  'I  hey  then  nominated 
one  Falco,  anollici  .scnati  r  ;  whom  the  senate  would 
have  ordered  lor  «.xecut:on,  had  not  reitlnax  iiiterpos- 
til,  who  declared  that  during  his  reign  iio  'enator  should 
suffer  death. 

'I  lieprtetori.m  soldiers  then  resolved  unanimou-ly  not 
to  u.'e  any  secret  consp'r  .cics  or  private  cent,  jvaiicef, 
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but  boldly  to  seize  upon  the  emperor  .mil  C'l  plie  at  H<-a  «• 
onec.  They  accordingly,  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  entered  the  ^ 
palace  without  opposition.  Such  w'as  the  terror  at  their  ^ 
apjiroarii,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  emperor’s  atten-  prieiori.-n 
dants  forsook  him  :  w  bile  those  who  remained  earnestly  suluicrf. 
intreated  him  to  fly  to  ti  e  body  of  the  people  anil  in¬ 
terest  them  in  his  defence,  Flowever,  he  rejected  ihclr 
advice;  declaring,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  imperial 
dignity,  and  all  his  past  actions, to  save  himself  by  flight. 

Having  thus  resolved  to  face  the  rebels,  he  had  some 
hopes  that  his  prescncealone  wouldterrify  and  confound 
them.  But  w  hat  could  his  former  virtues,  or  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  command,  avail  against  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
nursed  up  in  vice,  and  ministers  of  former  tyranny  ? 

One  Thrasius,  a  Tungrian,  struck  him  with  his  lance 
on  the  breast,  crying  out,  “  The  soldiers  send  you  this.” 

Pertinax  finding  all  was  over,  covered  his  head  wiihhk? 
robe,  and  sunk  down,  mangled  with  a  multitude  of 
wounds  which  te  received  from  various  assassins.  F.c- 
lectus,  and  some  more  of  his  attendants,  who  attempted 
to  defend  him,  were  also  slain:  his  son  and  daughter 
only  escaped,  who  happened  to  be  lodged  out  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  three  months,  Fertinax  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  praetorian  army' 

From  the  number  of  his  adventures,  he  was  called  the 
tennis  hall  of  Fortune  ;  and  certainly  no  man  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  such  a  variety  of  situations  w  ith  so  blameless 
a  character.  S7I 

The  soldiers  having  committed  this  outrage,  retired  Tlieei.ijire 
with  great  precipitation  ;  and  getting  out  ot  the  city 
to  the  rest  of  their  companions,  expeditiously  fortified 
their  camp,  exjiecting  to  be  attacked  by  tlie  citizens,  nidius  Ju- 
Two  days  having  passed  without  any  attempt  of  this  lianus. 
kind,  they  I  ccame  more  in-olmt  ;  and  willing  to  make 
use  of  the  power  of  which  thev  found  themselves  pos¬ 
sessed,  mode  proclamation,  that  they  woul  1  sill  the  em¬ 
pire  to  w  hoever  would  purchase  it  at  the  highest  price. 

In  con.-equence  of  this  proc'amation,  so  odious  and  un- 
jii.Kt,  only  'wo  bidders  were  fimnil  ;  namely,  Smlpicia- 
nus  and  Diillns  lulianus:  The  former,  a  connilar  per¬ 
son,  pra?fei.t  of  the  city,  and  scn-in-law  to  the  l.atc  em¬ 
peror  Pertinax ;  the  latter,  a  consular  person  likewise, 
a  great  lawyer,  and  tlie  w  .al'hicst  m.m  in  the  city. 

FTe  was  itting  witli  some  friends  .'t  dinner  when  the 
jiroclamation  was  published  ;  and  being  cliarmcd  w  itli 
the  prospect  t.f  imbouniled  power,  immediately  rose 
from  tahb  and  hastined  to  the  camp.  Sulpicianus 
was  got  there  before  him  ;  but  iis  he  had  rather  pro¬ 
mises  tlian  treasure  to  be.stow,  the  offers  ot  Didius,  who 
pioiluccd  immeuse  sums  of  ready  monev,  prcvaiinl. 

He  W.1S  received  into  the  camp  by  a  l.adiler,  and  they 
instantly  swore  to  obey  him  as  tmi'cror.  I  rom  the 
camp  he  was  attended  by  liis  new  t  lectors  into  'he 
city;  the  whole  body  of  his  guards,  wliicli  con.-i'-te  I  I't^ 

10,000  men,  ranged'  arrurd  him  in  such  order  as  it 
they  hud  jirepareil  for  battle,  and  not  for  .a  |eucifi’l 
ceremony.  The  citizeii.s,  liowcvtr,  refmed  to  confirm 
his  election  ;  but  rather  l  ur-eil  hnn  .os  lie  pa.'seil.  I  p- 
on  being  conducted  to  the  leuate-hcuse,  he  niidre-siai 
the  few  .senators  tl.at  were  pre.-ert  in  a  viry  Ficeinc 
speech;  “Fathers,  youw.  nt  an  emperor  ;  and  1  am 
the  fittest  person  you  can  ihoi.se.  ’  But  even  this,  sin  ri 
as  it  si'cm.s,  was  unnfce‘s.sry',  s.nce  ti  c  fcii.atchad  it  not 
ill  their  power  to  rituse  their  spprob.ntlen.  l.:s  q  eetli 
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being  backed  by  the  army,  to  whem  hfi  had  given 
about  a  mdlion  of  our  money,  succeeded.  The  choice 
cf  the  !-o]die>-s  vv^as  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  Didius 
was  acknowledged  emperor,  now  in  the  57th  year  of 
liis  age. 

It  -hould  seem  Hy  this  weak  monarch's  conduct  when 
seated  on  the  throne,  that  he  thought  the  government 
of  an  empi  e  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  toil.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  ease  and  inac  ivity,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  duties  of  his  sta’ion.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in¬ 
deed  ;  neither  injuring  any  nor  expecting  to  be  injured. 
But  that  avarice,  by  which  he  became  opulent,  still  fol¬ 
lowed  him  in  his  exaltation  ;  so  that  the  very  soldiers 
who  elected  him,  soon  began  to  detest  him  for  those 
qualities,  so  very  opposite  to  a  military  character.  Tl;e 
people  also,  against  wh.  se  consent  he  was  chosen,  were 
no  less  inimi;  al.  Whenever  he  issued  from  his  palace, 
they  openly  poured  lo  th  their  imprecations  against 
him  ;  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  th  ef,  and  had  stohn 
the  empire.  Didius,  h  iwever,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
trader,  p  itiently  bore  it  11;  sometimes  beckoning  them 
with  smiles  to  approach  him ;  and  testifying  his  regard 
by  every  kind  of  submission. 

While  Didius  tvas  thus  contemptuously  treated  at 
home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  disclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  resolved  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  thn,ne  for  themselves.  These  were,  Pescen¬ 
nius  Niger,  governor  of  Syria  ;  and  Septimius  Severus, 
commander  o  the  German  legions.  Niger  was  beloved 
by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour ;  and  the  re¬ 
port  of  his  proposing  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and  resol¬ 
ving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  universal  esteem 
among  the  people.  Beipg  thus  apprised  of  their  incli¬ 
nations,  he  easily  induced  his  army  in  Sy'ria  to  proclaim 
him  emperor ;  and  his  title  was.  shortly  after,  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Asia,  who  sent 
their  ambassadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince.  The 
pleasure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  in  some 
measure  retarded  Iiis  endeavours  to  secure  his  title.  En¬ 
tirely  s  ti  fied  with  the  homage  of  those  about  him,  he 
ceglectedtheopportunitiesof  suppressing  his  rival-;  and 
gave  himself  up  to  luxury  and  feasting  at  Antioch.  The 
Conduct  of  Severus,  an  Af  rican  by  birth,  was  very  dif- 
fireiit.  Being  proclaimed  by  his  army,  he  began  by 
proini>ing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  took 
upon  him  his  name.  He  next  secured  the  fidelity  of  all 
the  strong  places  in  his  province  ;  and  then  resolved, 
•with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  march  with  his  whole 
force  directly  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Didius,  who  disregarded  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  Niger,  wj^s  greatly  alarmed  at  those  of  Seve¬ 
rus.  He  first,  with  many  solicitations,  procured  the  se¬ 
nate  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied  him¬ 
self  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  to  oppose  him,  in 
which  he  found  nothing  but  disappointment.  The  co¬ 
horts  that  elected  him  were  enervated  by  vice  and  lux¬ 
ury  ;  the  people  detested  his  caii-e ;  and  the  cities  ot 
Italy  had  long  been  disused  to  the  arts  of  war.  Some 
advised  him  to  march  forward,  and  meet  Severus  as  he 
WHS  crossing  the  Alps ;  (jthers  were  tor  sending  the  ge¬ 
nerals  upon  that  expedition.  The  unfortunate  IJidius, 
unequal  to  the  task  of  empire,  and  quite  confounded 
■with  the  multiplicity  of  counsels,  could  take  no  other 
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resolution  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival’s  coming  at  Itome. 
Rome.  Accordingly,  soon  after  being  informed  of  his 
approach,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  send 
his  ambassadors,  offering  to  make  him  a  partner  of  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejected  this  offer,  conscious  of 
his  own  strength,  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  proposer. 

The  senate  soon  appeared  of  the  same  sentiments;  and 
perceiving  the  timidity  and  weakness  of  their  present  , 
master,  beg.an  to  abandon  him,  alleging,  that  he  who 
could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  worthy  to  govern 
it.  Didius  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 
duty,  first  by  intreaties,  and  then  by  threats  ;  but  these 
only  served  to  hasten  his  destruction.  The  senate  be¬ 
ing  called  together,  as  was  formerly  practised  in  the 
times  of  the  commonwealth  by  the  consuls,  they  una¬ 
nimously  decreed.  That  Didius  should  be  dejirived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  should  be  proclaimed  in 
his  stead.  They  then  commanded  Didius  to  he  slain  ; 
and  sent  messengers  for  this  purpose  to  the  palace, 
where  they  found  him  disarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  still  adhered  to  his  interest.  When 
the  executioners  began  to  prepare  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expostulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
had  committed  ?  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  think, 
that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  an  empire  in  ex¬ 
change,  deserved  so  severe  a  punishment.  The  execu¬ 
tioners,  however,  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause  ;  they  presently  led  him 
into  the  secret  baths  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  stretch  his  neck  forwards,  after  the  manner  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  struck  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
in  those  courts  where  he  liad  formerly  pleaded  with 
great  success. 

The  senate  having  thus  dispatched  Didiu.s,  sent  am-  „  ‘  ' 

bassiidors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  granting 
him  the  ensigns  and  the  usual  titles  of  empire,  and  in-  peroi. 
forming  him  of  the  death  of  Didius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  4-7  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
proper  respect;  and  entertaining  them  honourably,  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  towards  Rome.  As  he  came  near  the 
city,  his  first  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the  prae¬ 
torian  soldiers  who  harl  lately  sold  the  empire  come  forth 
unannsd  to  meet  him.  These,  though  sensible  of  their 
danger,  had  no  other  resource  left  but  compliance;  and 
accordingly  came  forward  with  branches  of  laurel,  as  if 
to  welcome  his  approach.  Severus,  however,  soon  show¬ 
ed  how  little  capable  their  present  submission  ■was  to 
atone  for  their  past  offences  :  after  upbraiding  them,  in 
a  short  speech,  with  all  their  crimes,  he  commanded 
them  to  be  instantly  stripped  of  their  military  habits, 
deprived  of  the  name  and  Jionour  of  soldiers,  and  banish¬ 
ed  100  miles  from  Rome.  He  then  entered  the  city  in 
a  military  manner,  took  pos.session  of  the  palace,  and 
promised  the  senate  to  conduct  himself  witn  clemency 
and  justice.  However,  though  he  united  great  vigour 
with  the  most  refined  policy,  yet  his  African  cunning 
was  considered  as  a  particular  defect  in  him.  He  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  liis  wit,  learning,  and  prudence  ;  but  equal¬ 
ly  blamed  for  infidelity  and  cruelty.  In  short,  lie  seem¬ 
ed  alike  disposed  to  the  performance  of  the  greatest  acts 
of  virtue  and  the  most  bloody  severities.  He  began  his 
command,  by  seizing  all  the  children  of  such  as  liau  em¬ 
ployments  or  authority  in  the  east,  and  detained  them  as 
pleuges  for  their  fathers  loyalty.  He  next  supplied  the 
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city  V  ith  oerii ;  and  then  witli  all  possible  expedition 
marched  against  Niger,  who  was  still  considered  and 
honoured  as  emperor  of  the  east. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  march  w'as,  the  leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  of  the  le¬ 
gions  in  Britain,  whom  he  by  all  means  wished  to  secure 
in  his  interests.  For  this  end  he  endeavoured  to  pre- 
Tail  upon  him,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
empire ;  insinuating,  that  he  himself  was  declining,  and 
his  children  were  as  yet  but  infants.  To  deceive  him 
still  farther,  he  wrote  in  the  same  style  to  the  senate, 
gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  ordered  money  to  be 
coined  with  his  image.  These  artifices  serving  to  lull 
Albinus  into  false  security,  Severus  marched  against  Ni¬ 
ger  with  all  his  forces.  After  some  undecisive  conflicts, 
the  last  great  battle  that  was  fought  between  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Issus,  on  the 
very  spot  where  Alexander  had  formerly  conquered  Da¬ 
rius.  Besides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up  on  the 
plain,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  with 
infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  w’ere  merely  led  by  cu¬ 
riosity  to  become  spectators  of  an  engagement  that  was 
to  determine  the  empire  of  the  world.  Severus  was 
conqueror ;  and  Niger’s  head  being  struck  off  by  some 
soldiers  of  the  conquering  army,  was  insultingly  carried 
through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance. 

This  victory  secured  Severus  in  the  possession  of  the 
throne.  However,  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and  some 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  uj)  arms,  under  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  vindicating  Niger’s  cause.  The  emperor  march¬ 
ed  against  them  in  person,  had  many  engagements  with 
them,  and  obtained  such  signal  victories  over  them, 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  established  peace  in  the 
east. 

Niger  being  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views 
against  Albinus,  whom  he  resolved  by  every  means  to 
destroy.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  assassins  into  Britain, 
under  a  pretence  of  bringing  him  letters,  but  in  reality 
to  dispatch  him.  yVlbinus  being  apprised  of  their  de¬ 
signs,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  toopenforce 
and  proclaiming  himself  emperor.  Nor  was  he  without 
a  powerful  army  to  support  his  pretensions  ;  of  which 
Severus  being  sensible,  bent  his  whole  force  to  oppose 
him.  From  the  east  he  continued  his  course  across  the 
straits  of  Byzantium,  into  the  most  western  p.arts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  intermission.  Albinus  being  informed  of 
his  approach,  went  over  to  meet  him  with  liis  lorces  in¬ 
to  Gaul ;  so  that  the  campaign  on  both  sides  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  seemed  for  a  while 
variable;  but  at  List  a  decisive  engagement  came  on, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  de.sperate  recorded  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  history.  It  lasted  from  morning  till  night,  without 
any  seeming  advantage  on  either  side  ;  at  lengtli  the 
troops  of  Severus  began  to  fly,  and  he  himself  happen¬ 
ing  to  fall  from  his  liorse,  the  army  of  Albinus  cried 
out.  Victory.  But  the  engagement  was  soon  renewed 
with  vigour  by  Lmtus,  one  of  Severus’s  commanders, 
who  came  up  with  a  boily  of  reserve,  designing  to  de¬ 
stroy  both  parties  and  make  liimsclt  emperor.  1  his  at¬ 
tempt,  though  designed  Jigainst  both,  turncrl  out  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  advunto-ge  of  Severus.  He  therefore  again 
charged  w  ith  sucli  fury  and  exactness,  that  he  soon 
plucked  the  victory  from  those  who  but  a  short  time 
before  .'-eemed  conquerors  ;  and  pursuing  them  info  the 
city  of  Lyons,  took  Albinus  prisoner,  and  cut  off  his 


head  ;  tre.ating  his  dead  body  with  insults  tliat  c.>uld 
o:tly  flow  from  a  mean  and  revengeful  temper.  All  the 
senators  who  were  slain  in  battle  Ire  ordered  to  be  quar¬ 
tered,  and  such  as  were  taken  alive  were  immediately 
executed. 

Having  thus  secured  himself  in  possession  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  soldiers  with 
rewards  and  honours ;  giving  them  such  privileges  as 
strengthened  his  own  power,  while  they  destrov'ed  that 
of  the  state.  For  the  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto  showed 
the  strongest  inclination  to  an  abuse  of  power,  were  now 
made  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  emperors;  and  we  shall 
henceforward  behold  them  setting  them  up,  and  de¬ 
throning  them,  at  pleasure. 

Being  thus  secure  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  give 
way  to  his  natural  turn  for  conquest,  and  to  oppose  his 
arms  against  the  Parthians,  who  were  then  invading  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire.  Having  therefore  previously 
given  the  government  of  domestic  policy  to  one  Plauti- 
anus,  a  particular  favourite  of  his,  to  whose  daughter 
he  married  his  son  Caracalla,  he  set  out  for  the  east,  and 
prosecuted  the  tvarwith  his  usual  expedition  and  success. 
He  forced  submission  from  the  king  of  Armenia,  de¬ 
stroyed  several  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
Parthian  coasts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
Ctesiphon,  marched  back  through  i’alestine  and  Egypt, 
and  at  length  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

During  this  interval,  Plautianus,  who  was  left  to  di¬ 
rect  the  affairs  of  Rome,  began  to  think  of  aspiring  to 
the  empire  himself.  Upon  tlie  emperor’s  return,  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  tribune  of  the  pnetorian  cohorts,  of  which  he 
was  the  commander,  to  assa-sinate  him,  as  likew  ise  his 
son  Caracalla.  The  tribune  seemed  cheerfully  to  under¬ 
take  this  dangerous  office ;  but  instead  of  going  through 
with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite’s  treachery 
He  at  first  received  it  as  an  improbable  story,  and  us  the 
artifice  of  some  one  who  envied  his  favourite’s  fortune. 
However,  he  w?s  at  last  persuaded  to  permit  the  tribune 
to  conduct  Plautianus  to  the  emperor's  apartment-i. 
With  this  intent  the  tribune  wont  and  amused  him  with 
a  pretended  account  of  his  killing  the  emperor  and  Iris 
son,  desiring  him,  if  he  thought  it  fit  to  see  them  dead, 
to  come  with  him  to  the  palace.  As  Plautianus  ar¬ 
dently  desired  their  deaths,  he  readily  gave  credit  to 
this  relation  ;  and  following  the  tribune,  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  midnight  into  the  innermostrecesses  of  the  pa¬ 
lace.  But  what  must  have  been  his  disappointment, 
when,  instead  of  finding  the  emperor  lying  de.ad,  .as  h^ 
expected,  lie  beheld  the  room  lighted  up  with  torchc-, 
and  Severus,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  prepareii  in  ar¬ 
ray  to  receive  him.  Being  a>ked  by  tire  emperor,  witi: 
a  .stern  countenance,  what  bad  brought  him  there  at 
that  unseasonable  time?  hew.is  at  first  utterlyconln\iiul- 
cd  ;  whereforr-,  not  knowing  what  excuse  to  nuike,  he 
ingenuously  confessed  the  whole,  intrcaiing  forgivene  » 
for  what  he  had  intcndeil.  Tlie  cinpi  l  or  '•emetl  in  the 
beginning  inclined  to  jiardon  ;  but  Cunical'a  his  sori, 
who  from  the  earliest  age  showeel  .a  dispos  lion  to  rniel- 
ty^  spurned  him  away  in  the  midst  of  liis  ‘■upplic.'iiions, 
and  with  his  sword  ran  h.in  through  tlie  InKly. 

Severus  having  escaped  this  daiiL-er.  sjm  ill  u  conKidcr- 
able  time  in  visiting  some  cui«  s  in  ll  dy.pe  iii.ltiiig  none 
of  his  officers  to  sell  places  of  trust  or  div  nity,  and  di¬ 
stributing  justice  with  the  strictest  impotia  iiy.  He 
took  such  an  exact  order  in  Bianaging  Ids  exchequer. 
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that,  nottvithstandiiig  his  great  expertces,  he  left  more 
money  behind  him  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
armies  also  were  kept  upon  the  most  respectable  footing; 
so  that  he  feared  no  invasion.  Being  equally  attentive 
to  the  preservation  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  he  resol¬ 
ved  to  make  his  last  expedition  into  Britain,  where  the 
Homans  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  compelled 
to  fly  the  province-  Wherefore,  after  appointing  his 
two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  successors  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  landed  in  Britain, 
to  the  great  terror  of  such  as  had  drawn  down  his  resent¬ 
ment.  Upon  his  progress  into  the  country,  he  left  his 
son  Geta  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  which 
had  continued  in  obedience,  and  marched  with  his  son 
Caracalla  against  the  Caledonians.  In  this  expedition, 
his  array  suffered  prodigious  hardships  in  pur>uing  the 
enemy  ;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their  way  through 
intricate  forests,  to  drain  extensive  marshes,  and  form 
bridges  over  rapid  rivers  ;  so  that  he  lost  50,000  men 
by  fatigue  and  sickness.  However,  he  supported  all 
these  inconveniences  with  t!ie  grea  est  bravery;  and  is 
said  to  have  prosecuted  his  successes  with  such  vigour, 
that  he  compelled  the  enemy  to  sue  for  peace  ;  which 
they  obtained,  not  without  the  surrender  of  a  consiiler- 
ahle  part  of  their  country.  We  must  here  observe, 
however,  that  the  Piets  and  Caledonians  are  so  olten 
Confounded  together  by  historians,  that  many  mistakes 
have  thenceavisen  concerning  the  progress  andconquests 
of  the  Romans  in  the  north  cjf  Britain.  But  from  the 
boundary  forme  1  by  the  famous  wall  of  Severus  (see  Si:- 
VERVS's  IVall),  we  must  conclude,  that  no  part  of  Ca- 
ledo.iia,  properly  so  called,  had  been  either  on  this  or 
any  other  occiston  ceded  to  him  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  rather  received  cltevks  from  the  people 
of  that  territory  than  was  ever  able  to  make  any  consi¬ 
derable  impression  upon  them.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
Jnay,  after  having  made  peace,  and  built  his  wall,  he 
retired  to  York  ;  where,  partly  through  grief  at  the  ir¬ 
reclaimable  life  ot  Caracalla,  he  found  himself  daily  de¬ 
clining,  having  already  lost  the  use  of  his  feet.  To  add 
to  the  distress  of  his  situation,  he  was  informed  that  the 
ioldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  Ids  .son  e,-  per  or.  In 
this  exigence,  he  seeme  1  once  more  to  recai  liis  natural 
vigour;  he  got  himself  immediately  put  into  his  litter, 
;md  commanded  the  new  emperor,  with  the  tribunes 
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and  ctnturions,  to  be  brought  before  him.  'J  hough  all 
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^■were  willing  to  court  the  favour  of  the  young  emperor, 
such  was  the  authority  of  Severus,  that  none  dared  to 
disobey,  lliey  apjteared  before  him  confounded  and 
trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon  their  knees. 
Upon  which,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  lie  cried 
out,  “  Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that  governs,  and  not 
the  leet,”  However,  soon  perceiving  his  disorder  to 
increa-e,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  outlive  it,  he 
called  for  poison ;  winch  being  refused  him,  he  loaded 
his  stomach  with  food ;  which  not  being  ai  le  ta  digest, 
it  soon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in  the  Goth  yea”-  of 
his  age,  after  an  active  though  cruel  reign  of  atiout  1 8 
}  ears. 

Caiacalla  and  Geta  being  acknowledged  as  emperors 
by  tlie  army,  began  to  show  a  mutual  hatred  to  each 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Their  only 
agreement  was,  in  resolving  to  deify  Severus  their  la¬ 
ther;  but  soon  alter,  each  sought  to  attach  the  senate 
and  army  to  his  own  particular  interest.  They  were 


of  very  opposite  di.spositions  :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  Rome, 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree;  Geta  was  mild  and  mer- 
ciful ;  so  that  the  city  soon  found  the  dangerous  effects 
of  being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equ^  power  and 
contrary  inclinations. 

But  this  opposition  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  for  Geta  mu 
Cai-acalla  being  resolved  to  govern  alone,  furiously  en-  dtred  by 
tered  Geta’s  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,' slew  tarawlla 
him  in  his  mother’-  arms.  Having  committed  this  de¬ 
testable  murder,  he  issued  with  great  haste  from  the  pa¬ 
lace,  crying  out,  T  hat  his  brother  tvould  lia\  e  slain 
him  ;  and  that  he  -was  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  reta¬ 
liate  the  intended  injury.  He  then  took  refugeamong 
the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
to  implore  their  assistiiice,  still  making  the  same  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  conduct.  To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
prevailing  argument,  promising  to  bestow^  upon  th.m 
the  largesses  usually  given  upon  the  election  of  new  em¬ 
perors,  and  distributing  among  them  almost  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  amassed  by  his  father.  B3'  such 
persuasives  the  sol.tiers  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
him  sole  emperor,  and  to  stigmatize  the  memory  of  his 
brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  cnemj-  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  TJie  sena'tors  were  soon  after  induced,  cither 
throuiih  favour  or  fear,  to  ajqwove  what  had  been  done 
by  the  army  :  Caracalla  wejit  foi-  the  death  of  h  s  bro¬ 
ther  whom  he  had  shun  ;  and.  to  cai*rv  his  h^qroci'isy 
to  the  utmost  extreme,  ordered  him  to  be  adored  as  a 
god. 

Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  h's  course  AVhop^ov 
with  blood.  W  hatever  wa«  done  by  Domitian  or  Nero  a  most 
fell  short  of  this  monster’s  barbarities.  TK?tu.s,  who  first  bloody  ly- 
advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  first  whofcdl 
a  sacrifice  to  his  jealonsj-.  His  own  w  ife  Plantina  fol¬ 
lowed.  Pajrinian,  the  reirowned  civilian,  was  defeated 
for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruelty  ;  an- 
swei-ing  the  emperor’s  request,  by  observing,  'J'hat  it 
was  much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it. 

He  commanded  all  governors  to  be  slain  that  his  brother 
had  appointed;  and  destroyed  not  less  than  2(i00  jjer- 
sons  w  ho  had  a.diered  to  his  party.  Whole  nights  were 
spent  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody  decrees  ;  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  peo,  le  of  all  ranks  were  carried  out  of 
the  city  in  carts,  where  thej’  v^ere  burnt  in  heaj)S,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  ceremonies'  of  a  funeral.  Ujmn  a  cer¬ 
tain  occasion,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  set  upon  a 
crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for  discountenan¬ 
cing  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to  favour.  Per¬ 
ceiving  himself  hated  by  the  people,  he  publicly  said, 
that  he  could  insure  his  own  safety  though  not  their 
ove ,  so  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches  nor 
fearj  I  their  hatre  1. 


I  he  safety  \yhich  he  so  much  built  upon  was  placed  Ills  extr/t 
in  t  le  protection  of  his  soldier--.  He  had  exhausted  vagant  fol 
the  treasury,  dramed  the  provinces,  and  committed  a 
thousand  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  keep  them  .stedfast 
m  his  interests;  and  being  dispo.sed  to  trust  liim.self 
With  them  particularly,  he  resolved  to  lead  them  upon 
a  visit  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  first 
went  mto  Germ..ny;  where,  to  oblige  the  natives,  he 
dressefl  himself  in  the  habit  of  their  country.  Prom 
thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  where  he  jiretcnd- 
ed  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great  ;  and 
among  other  extravagancies  caused  a  statue  of’  that 
monarch  to  be  made  with  two  faces ;  one  ol’  which  re¬ 
sembled 
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sembleJ  Alcxr.n  Icr  and  the  other  hi;nselr.  ^  He  was  so 
corrupted  l)v  Hattery,  that  he  c  tiled  hnnsell  Alexander  ; 
walked  as  he  was  told  that  monarch  had  walked  ;  an  , 
like  him,  bent  his  head  to  oneshoul  ler.  Shortly  alter, 
anivinir  at  Lesser  Asia  and  the  ruins  of  Troy,  as  he 
was  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  lie  took  it  into  his 
head  to  resemble  that  hero  ;  and  one  of  Ins  treedToen 
happening  to  die  at  that  time,  he  med  the  same  cere- 
monies  that  were  performed  at  the  tomb  of  1  atrocliis. 
Passimr  then  e  into  E<iypt,  he  m  ssacietl  in  the  most 

terrible  manner  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  satires  they  composed  on  him,  as  is  related 

under  the  artie'e  Ai.EXANDniA.  .  ■  ,  »  i 

Goinjt  from  thence  into  Syria,  he  invited  Artaha- 
nus  kinlr  of  Farthia  to  a  conference;  tlesinn,;?  his 
d  u'^hter  in  mar  ia<re,  and  promi^ng  him  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  protection.  In  consequence  of  tins  the  king 
met  liini  on  a  spacious  plain,  unarmed,  and  only  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  vast  concourse  of  his  nobles.  This  was  what 
Caracalla  desired.  Regardless  of  his  promise  or  the 
law  of  nations,  he  instantly  surrounded  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  beasts  among  his  attendants,  and 
made  a  most  terrible  slauiihter  among  the^m  ;  Artaba- 
nus  himself  escaping  with  the  utmost  difficulty  .  I’or 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtained  from  the  senate  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Parlhicus.  .  ,  ,  -c 

Upon  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  seem  as  it 
his  vices  were  inexhaustible  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
parricide,  he  now  resolved  to  marry  the  mother  ot  Cmta 
whom  he  had  slain.  It  happened  that  one  day  seeing 
her  drop  her  veil,  which  disclosed  her  naked  bosom, 
which  was  extremely  beautiful,  he  told  her,  tjiat  he 
would  possess  thosecharms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful 
_  ,  .  1 _ .-Urt  l-.rtirWutprt  nrif  to  anSWCf 
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death,  by  wliich  alone  he  c  mid  expect  any  safety.  At 
length  lie  determined  to  apply  to  one  Martialis,  a  man 
of  c  cat  strengtli,  and  a  cenlurioii  of  the  guards,  who 
hated  he  emperor  from  various  motives  ;  particularly 
for  tlic  ieath  of  a  brother,  whom  Caracalla  had  ordered 
to  be  slain.  Him  therefore  Macvinus  exhorted  to  re¬ 
venge  iiis  br  .ther’s  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which 
he  might  ea-ily  effect,  as  being  always  so  near  his  per- 
so  1.  "^Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  task  ; 
being  wi'ling  to  meet  death  himself,  so  lie  might  ob¬ 
tain  his  desire  of  seeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  him. 
Accordingly,  .ns  the  emperor  was  rid  ing  out  one  day 
near  a  litt'm  city  called  Carra,  he  haiipened  to  with¬ 
draw  Inmscli'  privately,  upon  a  iiitural  occasion,  with 
onlv  one  page  to  lioid  his  horse.  I  his  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  Martialis  had  so  long  and  ardently  desire!  ; 
wherefore  running  to  liim  as  it  he  had  been  called,  he 
stabbed  the,  emperor  in  the  back,  so  that  he  died  im¬ 
mediately.  Martialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  hi.s 
troop;  but  retiring  by  insensible  degrees,  he  endeavour¬ 
ed  to’  secure  himself  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
soon  mi-smg  him,  and  the  page  giving  information  ot 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  pursued  by  the  German 
horse  and  cut  in  pieces.  _ 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
edntinuel  six  years,  the  empire  was  every  day  declin¬ 
ing;  the  soldiers  were  entirely  mas  ers  ot  every  election; 
andas  there  were  various  armies  in  different  parts,  so 
there  were  as  many  interests  all  opposite  to  each  o.her 
Caiaca  la,  by  satisfying  their  most  unreasonable  appe¬ 
tites,  destroyed  all'di^cipline  among  them,  and  all  sub- 

orclination  in  the  state. 

Tile  soldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  sus 
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upon,  setting  aside  all  duty  and  respect  , 

lather  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  her  in  public,  to¬ 
tally  disregarding  the  censures  and  the  sarcasms  ot  man- 

^"However,  though  he  disregarded  shame,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneasy  m  the 


calla  smurtier.  i  uc  - j 

ly  after  •  and  likewise  that  ot  his  son  Diaduraenus, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  5  ■'  years  old  when  he  entered  tipon  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage;  some 
sav  bv  birth  a  .Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of- 


insensible  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneasy  m  e  con  j-  y  >  ^  prefect  of  the  praetorian  b.ind.s, 

of  beingun,ve™ny  ha,ea;^  tS  no"  "l.y  .re..o„  .occlonv,  calk,.  ,o  f.ll  .ho 


consulting  ast.ologers  concerning  what  death  he  should 
die.  Among  others,  he  sent  one  ot  his  conlitlants,  na¬ 
med  Muiernianns,  with  orders  to  consult  all  the  astro  o- 
rrers  in  the  city  concerning  Intend.  Materman us  con¬ 
sidered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Maennus, 
the  emperor’s  principal  commander  m  Mesopotamia  ; 
a  man  who  was  daily  suiiplanting  him  in  ins  master  s 
lavour.  He  .therefore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  it 
from  the  astrologers, thatMacrinus  had  a  design  against 
his  life  ;  and  they  conseque  itly  advised  him  to  put  the 
conspirator  to  death.  This  letter  was  sent  sealed,  and 
made  up.  amongst  many  others,  to  be  conveyed  witli 
the  greater  secrecy,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
was'preparing  for  a  chariot .  ac;e.  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  custom  to  interrupt  his  pleasures  tor  hi»  busi¬ 
ness,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  an  I 
to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  '‘-'•sure. 


w’as'  now,”hy  treason  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  emramng  in  a  bloody  though  undecided  battle  with 
Artabaiius  king  of  Farthia,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  reign  :  how- 
ever  this  monarch  finding  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  make  peace,  and  .ctunied  into  1  a-thia. 
Something  is  also  said  of  the  severitv  of  this  empe.or  s 
discipline;  for  to  su Ji  a  pitch ol  liceiitiouuicss  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments  were  unable  to  restrain  the  soldiers  ;  and  yet  the 
most  gentle  inflictions  were  lo-ked  upon  as  b)’ 

was  this  rigorous  discipline,  to.rotne.  with  the  artifices 
ot  Ma^sa.  grandmother  to  Hedogabal.is  the  natur..l  >on 

ofCaiacalL,  that  caused  the  empe: or  s  ruim  He  i<v 

gabalus  was  prie  tof  a  temple  dedicated  lo  he  ,  lUi,  in 
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to  inform  him  of  the  contents  when  more  at  eisiire.  •  ‘  rrgatlv  love  1  by  the  army  for  the  be  -uty  of 

In  perusing  these  letters,  when  Macrinus  came  to  th.it  b  -  ,„e„,ory  of  his  father,  who  n  they 

which  regarded  himself,  he  was  unable  to  contain  I  s  ^  ^leir  ,rcatest  benefactor.  This  «  as 

surprise  and  terror.  His  first  care  was,  ^  ncrceived  by  the  gr.mdmother  ;  wlio  being  very 

1  in  gohl  ami  jewels,  gave  liberal^ 
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letter  in  ouestion  to  himself,  and  to  acquaint  the  em- 

I  o^lT-th  the  ,ub-ta,.ceof  the  rest.  He  th.i  t^^pwmly'rep.iired ‘to  the  temple  . 

Lt  about  the  most  probable  means  of  compasang  his  them,  uluR  v  .  f 
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botli  from  the  gan  ison  in  the  city  and  the  camp  of  Ma- 
crinus.  Th;s  intercourse  growing  every  day  more  fre¬ 
quent,  the  soldiers,  being  disgusted  with  the  severities 
of  their  present  emperor,  began  to  think  of  placing  He- 
liogat:alus  in  his  stead.  Accordingly,  sending  for  him 
to  their  camp,  he  was  Immediately  proclaimed ;  and 
such  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began 
to  affect  his  interests. 


hlacrinus,  who  at  this  time  was  pursuing  his  plea¬ 


sures  at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the  fii-st 
report ;  only  sending  his  lieutenant  .Julian,  with  some 
legions,  to  quell  the  insurrection.  However,  tliese,  like 
the  rest,  soon  declared  for  Heliogabalus,  and  slew'  their 


general.  It  was  then  that  Macrinus  found  he  had 
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treated  the  rebellion  too  slightly;  he  therefore  resolved, 
with  his,  son,  to  march  directly  against  the  seditious  le¬ 
gions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.  Both  parties  met 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  :  the  battle  was  for  some  time 
furious  and  obstinate ;  hut  at  last  Macrinus  was  over- 
throw’u,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  he  knew  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  desired  ;  wherefore  he  travelled  throush  the 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  utmost  expedition 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  fell  sick  at  the  city  of 
Chalcedon.  There  those  who  w’ere  sent  in  pursuit, 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  son 
Diadumenus,  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year  and  two 
months. 

The  senate  and  citizens  of  Rome  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  usual,  Helio- 
gahalus  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14.  One  at 
so  early  an  age,  invested  with  unlimited  power,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  flatterers,  could  he  expected  to  act  only 
as  they  thought  proper  to  direct.  This  young  empe¬ 
ror  was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  sensible  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetites,  he  stu¬ 
died  only  their  gratification.  As  he  is  described  by 
historians,  he  appears  a  monster  of  sensuality.  His 
short  life  therefore  is  but  a  tissue  of  effeminacy,  lust, 
and  extravagance.  He  married,  in  the  smail  space  of 
four  years,  six  wives,  and  divorced  them  all.  He  built 
a  temple  to  the  sun ;  and  willing  that  his  god  should 
have  a  wife  as  W'ell  as  himself,  he  married  him  to  Pallas, 
and  shortly  after  to  the  moon.  His  palace  was  a  place 
of  rendezvous  for  all  the  prostitutes  of  Rome,  whom 
he  frequently  met  naked,  calling  them  Ins  felloiv  sol¬ 
diers,  and  companions  in  the  field.  He  was  so  fond  of  the 
sex,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  demanded  that  she  should  always  be  present 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  build  a  senate-house  for  women,  w'ith 
suitable  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  of  which  his 
mother  was  made  president.  They  met  several  times  ; 


and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  dust  strewn  at  his  approach. 

These  excesses  were  soon  perceived  by  his  grandmo- 


nnme; 


tiler  Maisa,  whose  intrigues  had  first  raised  him  to  the 
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throne ;  so  that  she  thought  to  lessen  his  power  by  d  - 
viding  it.  I'or  this  purpose,  under  a  pretence  of  H'ee- 
ing  him  from  the  cares  of  jiubllc  business,  she  persua¬ 
ded  him  to  adopt  his  cousin-oerman,  Alexander,  as  his  Adopts  .\- 
successor ;  and  likewise  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  kxander, 
consulship.  Heliogabalus,  having  thus  raised  his  cousin, 
had  scarcelygiven  him  his  power,  when  he  wished  again  colleague?* 
to  take  it  away ;  hut  the  virtues  of  this  young  prince 
had  so  greatly  endeared  the  people  and  the  army  to 
him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
the  tyrant  himself  The  prietorian  soldiers  mutinying, 
attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens  ; 
hut  he  escajied,  by  hiding  himself  from  their  fur}'. 

However,  upon  returning  to  their  camp,  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  sedition  ;  requiring  that  the  emperor  should 
remove  such  persons  from  about  him  as  oppressed  the 
suhjeci,  and  contributed  to  contaminate  him.  They 
required  also  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
prince  themselves,  and  that  none  of  the  emperor’s  fa¬ 
vourites  or  familiars  should  ever  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him.  Heliogabalus  w'as  reluctantly  obliged 
to  comply;  and  conscious  of  the  danger  lie  was  in, 
made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  should  arrive,  iu 
a  manner  truly  whimsical  and  peculiar.  He  built  a  lofty 
tower  with  steps  of  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence  to 
throw  himself  lieadlong  in  case  of  necessity.  He  als® 
prepared  cords  of  purple  silk  and  gold  to  strangle  him¬ 
self  witli  ;  he  provided  golden  swords  and  daggers  to 
stab  himself  with  ;  ami  poison  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  he  ehose  best. 

Thus  fearing  all  things,  hut  purtieiilarly  suspicious  of 
the  designs  of  the  senate,  he  banished  tliem  all  out  of 
the  city ;  he  next  attempted  to  poison  Alexander,  and 
spread  n  report  of  liis  death  •  hut  perceiving  the  sol¬ 
diers  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  him  in  his 
chai'iot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  iresh  mor¬ 
tification,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  tlie  army 
directed  only  to  his  successor.  This  not  a  little  raised 
his  indignation,  and  excited  his  desire  of  revenge.  He 
returned  towartls  the  city,  threatening  the  most  severe 
punishments  against  those  who  had  displeased  him,  and 
meditating  fresh  cruelties.  However,  the  soldiers  were  isniunlere.1 
unwilling  to  give  him  time  to  put  his  designs  in  execu-  by  the  sol- 
tion  :  they  followed  him  directly  to  his  palace,  pursued  diers. 
him  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  at  last  found 
him  concealed  in  a  privy  ;  a  situation  very  difl'erent 
from  tliat  in  which  he  expected  to  die.  Having  drag¬ 
ged  him  from  thence  through  the  streets,  witli  the  most 
hitter  invectives,  and  having  dispatched  him,  they  at- 


all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fashions  of  the  day,  tempted  once  more  to  squeeze  his  pamperoil  body  imo 
and  the  different  formalities  to  he  used  m  giving  and  a  privy;  hut  not  easily  effeciiiig  this,  they  threw  it  into 
receiving  visits.  Tothese  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty  the  Tiber,  with  heavy  weiehis.  that  none  mio-ln  «free. 


and  boundless  prodigality  ;  so  that  he  was  heard  to  say, 
that  such  dishes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  were  scarcely 
worth  eating.  His  suppers  therefore  generally  cost 
6000  crowns,  and  often  60,000.  He  was  always  dressed 
in  cloth  of  gold  and  purple,  enriched  with  precious 
Stones,  and  yet  never  wore  the  same  habit  twice.  His 
palace,  his  chamber^;,  and  hisbeds.  were  all  furnished  of 
the  richest  stuffs,  covered  witligo'd  and  jewels.  When¬ 
ever  he  took  horse,,  all  the  way  between  his  apartment 


heavy  weights,  that  none  might  after¬ 
wards  find  or  give  it  burial.  This  was  the  miserable 
and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the  ISth 
year  ol  his  age,  after  a  detestable  reign  of  four  years. 
His  mother  also  was  slain  at  the  same  time  by  ihp  sol¬ 
diers  ;  as  weie  also  many  of  the  oppioo  ious  associates 
of  his  criminal  pleasures. 

Alexander  being,  without  opposition,  declared  em¬ 
peror,  the  senate,  in  their  usual  method  of  adii 
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nome.  destly  declined  them  alh  alleging,  that  titles  were  only 
honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  station.  This 
outset  was  a  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues;  and 
few  princes  in  history  have  been  more  commended  by 
contenjporaries,  or  indeed  more  deserved  commenda¬ 
tion.  To  the  mos'  rigid  justice  he  added  the  greatest 
humanity.  He  loved  the  good,  and  was  a  severe  re¬ 
prover  of  the  lewd  and  ijifamous.  His  accomplish¬ 
ments  were  equal  to  his  virtues.  He  was  an  excellent 
mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician  ;  he  was 
equally  skilled  in  painting  and  sculpture;  and  in  poetry 
few  of  his  time  could  equal  him.  In  short,  such  were 
his  t.ilents,  and  such  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  that 
though  but  1 6  years  of  age,  he  was  considered  as  a  v/ise 
old  man. 

The  first  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a  reformation 
of  the  abuses  of  his  predecessor.  He  restored  the  se¬ 
nators  to  their  rank  ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with¬ 
out  the  most  sage  advisers,  and  most  mature  delibera¬ 
tion.  Among  the  number  of  his  advisers  was  his  mo¬ 
ther  Mamma;a ;  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
accomplishments,  and  who  made  use  of  her  power  as 
well  to  secure  her  son  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  as 
to  procure  them  the  most  just  administration.  He  was 
a  rigid  punisher  of  .such  magistrates  as  took  bribes,  say¬ 
ing,  That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  such  of  their 
places  ;  for  their  trusts  being  great,  their  lives,  in  most 
cases,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward 
such  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  inte¬ 
grity,  keeping  a  register  of  their  names,  and  sometimes 
asking  such  of  them  as  appeared  modest  and  unwilling 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  so  backward  in  de¬ 
manding  their  reward,  and  why  they  suffered  him  to  be 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the 
Christians,  who  had  been  punished  in  the  former  reigns 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  contest  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a 
place  for  public  worship,  and  the  other  for  exercising 
their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re¬ 
script  in  these  words  :  “  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor¬ 
shipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  should 
SCO  be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery.” 
lestorcs  His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  assiduity 
tie  affairs  peace.  The  empire,  which  from  the  remis.sness  and 
f  the  cm-  debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be 
’  attacked  on  every  side,  wanted  a  person  of  vigour  and 
conduct  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy 
wherever  the  invasion  was  most  formidable,  and  for  a 
short  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  first  expedition,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  against  the  Parthians  and 
Persians,  whom  he  opposed  w  ith  a  jiowerful  army. — 
The  Persians  were  routed  in  a  decisive  engagement  with 
great  slaughter ;  the  cities  of  Ctesiphon  and  Babylon 
were  once  more  taken,  and  the  Uoman  empire  was  re¬ 
stored  to  its  former  limits.  Upon  his  return  to  An- 
tioeh,  his  mother  Mammaea  sent  for  the  famous  On- 
gen,  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  ofCliris- 
tianity  ;  and  after  discoursing  with  him  for  some  time 
upon  the  subject,  dismissed  him,  with  a  proper  safe¬ 
guard,  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.  About  the 
same  time  that  Alexander  was  victorious  in  the  F.a.st, 
Furius  Celsus,  his  general,  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Mauritanians  in  Africa,  Varius  Macrinus  w  as 


successful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned 
with  conquest  from  Armenia.  However,  the  number 
of  these  victories  only  hastened  the  clccl  ne  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  was  wasted  by  the  exertion  of  its  own 
strength,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  th;m  a 
splendid  ruin. 

About  the  1 3th  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 
immense  swarms  of  people  upon  the  more  southern  parts 
of  the  empire.  They  passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Da¬ 
nube  with  such  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 
most  e.xtreme  consternation.  The  emperor,  ever  ready 
to  expose  himself  for  the  safety  of  his  people,  made 
what  levies  he  could,  and  went  in  person  to  stem  the 
torrent ;  w  hich  he  spe  edily  effected.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  his  successes  against  the  enemy,  that  he  w  as 
cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  abominably 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogab  lus,  and  train¬ 
ed  up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  disobedience,  required 
the  most  strict  command  Alexander  could  neither  en¬ 
dure  their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
discipline.  His  owm  faults,  and  those  of  his  mother 
Mammcea,  were  objected  against  him.  They  openly  3f)i 
ex  laimed.  That  they  were  governed  by  .an  avaricious  is  murder- 
w'oman,  and  a  mean-spirited  boy ;  and  resolved  upon 
electing  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In  this 
general  revolt.  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  soldiers, 
and  enflamed  the  sedition.  At  length,  being  determin¬ 
ed  to  dispatch  their  present  emperor,  they  sent  an  exe¬ 
cutioner  into  his  tent.;  who  immediately  struck  off  his 
head,  and,  shortly  after,  that  of  his  mother  He  died 
in  the  iiflth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 

The  tumults  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander  Sucewiied 
being  appeased.  Maximinus,  who  had  been  the  chief  by  Maxi- 
promoter  of  the  sedition,  w  as  chosen  emperor.  1  his  minut,  a 
extraordinary  man,  w  hose  character  deserves  particula  S‘* 

attention,  was  born  of  very  obscure  parentage,  being  ^,reand  ' 
the  son  of  a  poor  herdsman  of  Thrace  In  the  begin-  cxiraor- 
ning  be  follow  ed  his  father’s  profession,  and  only  exer-  dinsry 
cised  his  personal  courage  against  the  robbers  w  ho  in-  strmyth. 
fested  the  part  of  the  country  in  v*  hich  he  lived  .^'oon 
al’ter,  his  ambition  increasing,  he  left  his  poor  employ¬ 
ment,  and  enlisted  in  the  Homan  army  ;  where  he  soon 
became  remarkable  for  his  great  strength  discipline, 
and  courage.  This  gigantic  man  was  no  less  than  eight 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  he  had  a  body  and  strength  cor¬ 
responding  to  his  size,  being  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
magnitude  than  the  symmetry  of  his  person.  His  wife’s 
bracelet  usually  served  him  for  a  thumb-ring ;  and  his 
strength  was  so  great,  that  he  was  able  to  draw  a  car¬ 
riage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  1  le  could 
.strike  out  a  horse’s  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and 
break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  as  the  rest  of  his  endowments ;  he  gene  ally  ate 
4f)  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  either. 

With  a  frame  .so  atldetic,  he  w  as  possessed  of  a  mind 
undaunted  in  danger,  and  neitlier  fearing  nor  reg.-.rding 
any  man.  The  first  time  lie  was  made  known  to  the 
emperor  Severus,  w  as  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 
birth-dav  of  hi  son  Get.i.  Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 
countryman,  and  requested  the  emperor  to  he  peniutt-  >1 
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■to  contend  for  the  prizes  Trhich  'vere  distributed  to  the 
nest  runners,  wrestlers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.  Se- 
verus,  unwilling  to  infringe  the  militaiy  discipline, 
would  not  permit  him  at  first  to  combat,  except  with 
slaves,  against  whom  his  strength  appeared  astonishing. 
He  overcame  1 6  in  running,  one  after  the  other  :  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  emperor  on  horseback  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  fatigued  him  in  the  course,  he  was  oppe^sed  to  se¬ 
ven  of  the  most  active  soldiers,  and  overcame  them  witli 
the  greatest  ease.  From  that  time  he  was  pm'ticularly 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  empercr’s  body  guards,  in 
which  his  assiduity  and  prompt  obedience  were  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Can  calla,  he  w\as 
made  a  centurion,  and  distinguished  himself  in  tliis  .sta¬ 
tion  by  his  strict  attention  to  tlie  morals  and  discipline 
those  he  commanded.  tVhen  made  a  tribune,  he 
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still  retained  the  hard  simplicity  of  his  life ;  ate  as  the 
meanest  centinel ;  .spent  whole  days  ' in  exercising  his 
troops  ;  and  would  now  and  tlien  Iiimself  wrestle  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  sti'ongest  men  in  tlie  army,  w  hom 
he  threw'  with  scarce  any  effort.  Being  tluis  become 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  botJi  for 
courag;e,  discipline,  and  personal  activity,  lie  gave,  short¬ 
ly  after,  a  ver}-  high  instance  of  his  unshaken  f  delitv 


army,  he  was  the  first  emperor  who  reigned  without 
tlieir  concurrence  or  approbation.  Howevei',  he  seem¬ 
ed  regardless  of  their  opposition,  proceeding  to  secure 
his  election  by  putting  all  such  to  death  as  had  been 
ruised  by  his  predecessors.  The  Christians  also,  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  w  eight  of 
his  resentment ;  and  were  persecuted  in  several  parts  of 
the  emjiire,  particularly  in  those  where  he  himself  re¬ 
sided.  His  cruelty  likewise  extended  to  the  rich,  whose 
lives  and  estates  became  a  frequent  sacrifice  to  avarice 
and  suspicion.  But  what  appears  still  a  more  extraor- 
diiniry  instance  of  his  cruelty,  being  ashamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction,  he  commanded  all  such  as 
were  best  acquainted  with  liim  and  his  parentage  to  be 
sl.ain,  although  there  were  some  among  the  number  that 
had  received  him  in  his  low  condition. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  Hissucce 
operations,  which  were  caiTied  on  with  a  s))'rit  be- 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overtlirew  the  Germans 
in  several  battles,  wasted  .all  their  country  witli  fire  and 
sword  for  400  miles  togethei',  .and  set  a  resolution  of  siih- 
fluing  all  the  northern  nations  as  far  as  tlie  ocean.  In 
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these  exjieditions,  in  order  to  attach  the  soldiers  more 
for  when  Macriniis  was  made  emperor,  he  refused  to  firmly  to  him,  lie  increased  their  pay  ;  and  in  every  duty 
.«erve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  liis  sovereign  ;  ot  the  camp,  he  Iiimself  took  as  much  pains  as  the 
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and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  lie  fol 
lowed  comunercc,  and  purchased  some  l;mds,  content 
with  privacy  rather  tlian  a  guilty  dcjiendence.  I’pon 
the  accession  of  Flelic^abalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army  ;  but  w  a.s,  in 
the  very  beginning,  disgusted  at  the  base  efTeminacy  of 
the  emperor ;  who,  hearing  amazing  instances  of  Iiis 
strength,  asked  him,  if  he  were  equal!}'  cajiable  in  com¬ 
bats  of  another  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  so  little 
•suitable  to  the  temper -of  .\iaximinu.s  that  lie  instantly 
left  the  court.  Upon  tlie  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  witli  great 
kindness  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  senate,  and  made  him  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  consisted  of  new  raised  soldiers. 
Maxim  inns  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform¬ 
ed  his  duty  with  great  exactness  and  success,  setling  an 
example  of  virtue  and  di.scipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  liis  valour  less  apparent  against 
the  Gei-mans,  Avhithcr  he  w  as  sent  w  illi  liis  legion  ;  so 
that  he  was  unanimously  considered  as  the  boldest,  bra¬ 
vest,  most  valiant,  and  most  virtuous  soldier  in  tlie 
whole  empire.  He  soon,  however,  forfeited  .11  these 
justly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  from  being  the  most  loved  commander  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  became  the  most  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  fact,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  the  severe  and  ri¬ 
gid  kind,  which,  without  any  ednc.ntion,  might  very 
easily  degenerate  into  tyranny  ;  so  that  he  might  have 
mi.staken  his  succeeding  cruelty  for  discipline,  and  liis 
severity  for  justice.  However  this  be,  Maxiniimis  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  cruelty 
that  ever  di.sgraced  power;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  Jiirn- 
self,  he  seemed  to  sport  w'itb  the  ten-ors  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 

He  began  bis  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe¬ 
dience  from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindic.iting 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  first  that  iiuurred  his  resentment. 
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meanest  centincl  in  his  army,  showing  incrediblecourage 
and  assiduity.  In  every  engagement,  wliere  the  conflict 
Avas  hottest,  .Maximiiius  was  always  .seen  fighting  there 
in  ]ierson,  and  destroying  all  before  him :  for,  being 
bred  a  barbarian,  lie  consideretl  it  as  his  duty  to  com¬ 
bat  as  a  common  soldier,  w  Idle  he  commanded  as  a 
general.  Mi 

in  the  mean  time,  his  cruelties  liad  so  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  that  several  conspiracies  wtn-e 
secretly  aimed  against  him-  M  agniis,  a  consular  person, 
and  some  other.s,  had  plotted  to  break  down  a  wooden 
bri  dge,  as  .soon  as  the  emjieror  had  jias.scd  it,  and  thii.sto 
abandon  hini  to  the  enemy.  But  this  being  discovered, 
gave  .Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural 
severity,  upon  this  pretext  alone  causing  above  4000  to 
be  si  ain.  Shortly  after,  some  of  Alexander’s  old  soldiers 
withdrawing  themselves  from  the  camp,  proclaimed  one 
Quarcianus  as  emperor,  w  ho  had  been  lately  disgusted 
at  Maximiiius  for  being  di.smis.sed  from  employment. 

The  .soldiers,  in  fact,  constrained  him  to  accept  of  the 
dangerous  sup’.  riority  to  w  hich  he  Avas  exposed  :  and 
shortly  after,  in  the  .spirit  of  the  times,  the  person  Avho 
had  been  the  picHiioter  of  his  advancement  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  and  carried  his  head  to  Maximinus  ; 

Avho  received  him  kindly  at  first,  but  .soon  put  him  to  a 
cruel  death,  for  his  complicated  guilt  of  treason  and 
treachery. 

These  partial  insurrections  were  soon  after  folloAved 
liy  a  spirit  of  general  discontent  throughout  all  the 
empire.  The  jiroviiice.s  of  \frica  vere  the  first  that 
showed  their  dete.statioii  of  the  tyrant,  whose  extortions 
and  cruelties  among  them  Avere  become  iii.siqqiortahlc, 

'I’hey  first  slew  his  procurator;  and  afterwards  consider¬ 
ing  how-  daiigerou.s  a  ciime  they  had  committed,  they 
resolved  to  throw  off  all  expectations  of  pardon,  and 
create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  wa.s  then  proconsul 
of  Africa,  a  person  of  gn  at  fame  for  his  virtues,  and 


highly  reverenced  for 


Him,  therefore,  tlicy 
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covdingly  the  i3t)ldiers  and  natives  assembling  together, 
tumultuously  entered  his  house,  resolved  to  put  their 
design  in  execution.  Gordian,  who  at  first  .supjiosed 
they  w'ere  come  to  kill  him,  being  made  sensible  of 
their  intentions,  utterly  refused  their  offer,  alleging  his 
extreme  age,  and  Maximinus’s  power.  But  all  iiis  op¬ 
position  was  vain  :  they  constrained  him  to  accept  of 
the  proffered  dignity;  and  he,  witir  Ins  son  Gordian, 
who  was  4  fi  year*  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.  Be¬ 
ing  thus  raised  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  old 
man  immediately  wrote  to  the  senate,  declaring  that 
he  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  dnd  would 
only  keep  his  autliority  till  he  had  freed  it  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  present  oppressor.  The  senate  very  joy¬ 
fully  confirmed  his  election,  adjudging  Maximinus  as 
an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  state.  The  citizens  also 
showed  an  eqnal  zeal  in  the  cause  ;  the)’  flew  upon  such 
as  were  the  reputed  friends  of  Maximinus,  and  tore 
them  in  pieces ;  even  some  who  W’ere  innocent  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  blind  rage  of  the  multitude.  So  great  ;ui 
alteration  being  made  in  the  city  against  the  interests 
of  Maximinus,  the  senate  were  resolved  to  drive  the 
opposition  to  tlie  extreme ;  and  accordingly  made  all 
necessary  preparations  for  their  security,  ordering  Maxi- 
minus’s  governors  to  be  displaced,  and  commanding 
.all  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor. 
This  order  was  differently  received  in  different  pai’ts,  as 
people  were  affected  to  one  or  the  other  party:  in  some 
provinces  the  governors  were  slain  ;  in  others,  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  the  senate ;  so  that  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt 
the  consequences  of  the  civil  wai-. 

In  the  mean  time,  wh«n  Maximlnus  was  informed 
of  these  charges  against  him,  his  rage  appeared  ungo¬ 
vernable.  He  roared  like  a  savage  beast,  and  violent¬ 
ly  struck  his  head  against  the  w'all,  showing  every  in¬ 
stance  of  ungovernable  distraction.  At  length  his  fury 
being  somewhat  subsided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to¬ 
gether  ;  and,  in  a  set  speech,  exhorted  them  to  re¬ 
venge  his  cause,  giving  them  the  strongest  assurances 
8hat  they  should  possess  the  estates  of  all  such  as  had 
offended.  The  soldiers  unanimously  promised  to  be 
faithful :  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  usual 
acclamations ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  slaughter  and  re¬ 
venge.  However,  he  found  many  obstacles  to  his  im¬ 
petuosity;  and,  though  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as 
dispatch,  his  marches  "ere  incommodious  .and  slow. 
The  tumultuous  and  disobedient  armies  ef  the  empii’e 
were  at  present  very  different  from  the  legions  th.nt 
were  led  or.Hjy  .Sylla  or  Ca’s.ar  ;  they  were  lo<aded  with 
b.aggage,  ami  followed  by  slaves  and  women,  rather 
resembling  an  eastern  awavan,  than  a  military  b.atta- 
lion.  To  these  inconveniences  also  w.as  added  the 
h.atred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  p.assed,  the  in¬ 
habitants  all  .abandoning  their  houses  \ipon  his  ap¬ 
proach,  .and  securing  their  provisions  in  pro)>er  hiding- 
places.  However,  in  this  coniplic.ation  of  inconveni¬ 
ences  .and  misfortunes,  his  aflairs  began  to  wc.ar  a  fa¬ 
vourable  appearance  in  Africa:  for  Cajwli.anus,  the 
governor  of  Numidia,  raised  a  body  of  troops  in  his 
favour,  and  m  irched  against  Gordian,  towards  Car¬ 
thage  ;  where  he  fought  the  younger  Gordian,  slew  him, 
ami  destroyed  h'S  army.  The  father,  lu*aring  of  tlie 
death  of  his  son,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
strangled  himself  in  his  own  girdle.  Cajx'liimus  pursn- 
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ing  his  victory,  entered  Carthage;  vherr  he  gave  a 
loose  to  pilLage  anrl  slau .  hter,  under  a  ju  etence  of  re- 
venging  the  cause  of  Maximinus.  'I  he  news  of  tlicse 
successes  was  soon  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  now  in- 
creased  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himself  witli  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  revenge.  He  led  on  his  large  army  by 
hasty  journies  into  Itidy,  thre.atening  destruction  to  all 
his  opposers,  and  ardently  wishing  for  fresh  opportunities 
of  slaughter. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  senate 
upon  the  news  of  this  defeat.  1  hey  now  saw'  them¬ 
selves  not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Gordian 
and  his  son,  on  w  hom  they  greatly  relied  ;  but  al-o  op- 
jiosed  by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 
victorious  .army,  directly  marching  towards  Rome,  and 
meditiiting  notliing  but  vengeance.  In  this  afflicting 
exigence,  they,  with  great  solentnity,  met  at  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter,  and  .after  the  most  mature  delibera¬ 
tions,  chose  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  emperors  conjointly.  .aa:i 
These  w  ere  men  who  had  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  Pupienus 
public  both  in  war  and  peace,  having  commanded  ar-  Balti- 
mies,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation  ; 
and  being  now  apjiointed  to  oppo.se  Maximinus,  they  emperors, 
made  what  levies  they  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the 
country.  With  these,  Pupienus  marched  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  a  fre.sh  and 
unlooked  for  calaniity.  This  was  occasionod  by  two 
of  Maxim  .’nus’s  .soldiers,  who,  entering  the  senate- 
house,  were  slain  by  two  senators.  This  quickly  g.ave 
offence  to  the  body  of  the  prsetorian  soldiers,  w  ho  in¬ 
stantly  resolved  to  take  revenge,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  citizens  ;  so  that  nothing  was  seen  throughout 
Rome,  but  tumult,  slaughter,  and  cruelty.  In  this  uni¬ 
versal  conf  usion,  the  calamity  was  increased  by  the 
soldiers  setting  the  city  on  fii'e,  while  the  wretched  in¬ 
habitants  were  combating  each  other  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  flames. 

Nevertheless,  Maximinus  himself,  in  whose  favour 
these  seditions  were  promoted,  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
fortunate.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  new  election  of 
emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and  he  passed  tlie 
Alps,  expecting,  upon  entering  Italy,  to  refresh  his  fa¬ 
tigued  andfamished  aiony  in  that  fertile  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  in  this  lie  was  entirely  dis.apjxiintcd;  the  scmiti' 
h.ad  taken  such  c.are  to  remove  all  kinds  of  su.stcnaiice  to 
fortified  places,  that  he  still  found  himself  reduced  to  his 
former  necessities,  while  his  army  began  to  murmur  fw 
want.  To  thisanother  disappointment  was.addtxl  shortly  4  .  , 
.after:  for  approaching  the  city  of  Aqiiileia,  w  Inch  he  ex-  Aquilaa 
pected  to  enter  without  .any  difficulty,  he  was.aston;sl;ed  boiifptd 
to  find  it  prepared  for  the  most  obstin.alc  resistance,  anil  M  i’miii- 
resolvfcd  to  hold  out  a  regular  siege.  'I'liis  city  was  well 
fortified  and  populous,  and  the  iiiliabitaiits  greatly  averse 
to  Maximinu.s’s  govermrieut ;  but  wliat  added  still  more 
to  its  strength,  it  was  commanded  by  tw  ocxcelleiit  tfcno- 
rals,  Crispinus  .and  Meiicpbilis,  who  had  so  well  tuniish- 
ed  it  with  men  and  .ammunition,  that  Maximinus  fonnd 
no  small  resistance,  even  in  investing  tlie  jilacc.  1  li.s first 
attempt  was,  to  take  llic  city  by  .storm;  but  the  iH  sieged 

threw down  such  quantities  of  scalding  piteli  and  sulpliur 

upon  liis  soldiers,  th.at  tliey  were  unable  to  coiitimic  the 
ass.ault  I  le  then  detennined  upon  a  blockade;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  .so  resolute,  th  t  even  the  old  ivcn  «ml 
children  w  ore  seen  combating  upon  the  w.ills,  w  hile  tlie 
w  omen  cut  off  their  hair  to  funiLsli  tlie  soldiers  witli  bow- 
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strings.  Maximinus’s  rage  at  this  unexrected  opposition 
v/as  no  v  ungovernable  :  having  no  enemy  to  wreck  his 
resentment  upon,  he  turned  it  against  his  own  command¬ 
ers.  He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  if  the 
city  had  held  out  tlirough  their  neglect  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  made  great  depradations  upon  the  rest  of 
his  army.  Nothing  now  appeared  on  either  side  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  contest,  except  the  total  destruction  of 
either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus’s  own  aimy  a 
while  rescued  the  declining  empire  from  destruction, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  soldiers  being 
long  harassed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of  re¬ 
volts  on  every  side,  resolved  to  terminate  their  calami¬ 
ties  by  the  tyrant’s  death.  His  great  strength,  and  his 
being  always  armed,  were,  at  first,  the  principal  motives 
to  deter  any  from  assassinating  him;  but  at  length  having 
made  h.s  guards  accomplices  in  their  design,  they  set 
upon  him,  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  his  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in 
the  empire,  without  any  opposition,  after  an  usurpation 
of  about  three  years,  and  in  the  b5th  year  of  his  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti¬ 
nued  for  some  time  emperors  without  ofvposition  But 
the  praetorian  soldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  treason,  soon  resolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  dissensions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themselves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall ;  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wisdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  restrain  the  mutual  jcidousy  of  each 
other's  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  superiority  from 
his  great  experience ;  while  Balbinus  was  equally  aspi¬ 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

In  this  ill-judged  contest,  the  praetorian  soldiers, 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  set  upon  them  in  their  pa¬ 
lace,  at  a  time  their  guards  were  amused  with  seeing 
the  C.ipitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  their  tu¬ 
multuous  approach,  sent  with  the  utmost  speed  for 
as.sistence  from  his  colleague ;  but  he,  out  of  a  culpable 
suspicion  that  somethingwas  designed  only  against  him¬ 
self,  refused  to  send  .such  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
next  his  per.son.  Thus  the  seditious  soldiers  found  an 
easy  access  to  both  the  emperors  apartments ;  and  drag¬ 
ging  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp,  slew  them 
both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  the  streets,  as  a  dread¬ 
ful  instance  of  their  sedition. 

In  the  midst  of  this  sedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordian,  the 
grandson  of  him  who  was  slain  in  Africa,  and  decla¬ 
red  him  emperor  on  the  spot.  The  senate  and  peo))le 
had  been  long  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suffering 
their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army ;  so  that 
all  they  could  do  in  the  present  instance  was  to  con¬ 
firm  their  choice.  This  prince  was  but  16  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  seemed  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  opposing  members  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  reconcile  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
to  each  other.  His  learning  is  said  to  have  been  equal 
to  his  virtues  ;  and  w  e  are  assured  that  he  had  62,000 
bocks  in  his  library.  His  re.«pect  for  Misithaeus,  his 
governor  and  instructor,  was  such,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counsels  in  all  the  criti- 
«al  circumstances  of  hi.s  reign. 

The  first  four  years  of  this  emperor’s  reign  were 


attended  with  the  utmost  prosperity ;  but  in  tlie  fifth  Rome, 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  east,  that  Sa- 
por,  king  of  Persia,  had  furiously  invaded  the  confines  . 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  ^'ainst'^Oie 
pillaged  Syria,  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.  Besides  wbadan& 
the  Persians,  the  Goths  also  invaded  the  empire  on 
their  side,  pouring  down  like  an  inundation  from  the 
north,  and  attempting  to  fix  their  residence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.  To  oppose  both  these  invai-ions, 

Gordian  prepared  an  army  ;  and  having  gained  some 
victories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated 
upon  several  occasions,  and  forced  to  return  home  witli 
disgrace.  In  gaining  these  advantages,  Misithsus, 
w'hom  he  had  made  praetorian  praefect,  had  the  princi¬ 
pal  share  ;  but  he  dying  soon  after  (as  it  is  supposed, 
being  poisoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,  Avho  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  successor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  seemed 
to  die  with  him.  1  he  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
supplied  with  provisions  as  usual ;  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  these  were  artfully  fomenteu  by  Philip. 

Things  thus  p  occeding  from  bad  to  worse,  Philip  vas 
at  first  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the  empire;  niurder. 
shortly  after,  invested  with  the  sole  power;  and,  at  ed  by  Phi- 
length,  finding  himself  capable  of  perpetrating  his  long  bp.  "bo 
meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order,  slain,  in  ‘u«eeds. 
the  2£d  yeai-  of  his  age,  after  a  successful  reign  of  near 
six  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  his  benefactor,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  emj)eror 
by  the  army.  The  senate  also,  though  they  seemed  at 
first  to  oppose  his  power,  confirmed  liis  election,  and 
gave  him,  as  usual,  the  title  of  Augustus.  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ;  being 
the  .son  of  an  obscure  iVrabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a  band  of  robljers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  asso¬ 
ciated  hi*  son,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  power  at 
home,  made  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  m.arched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  Iiis  way,  having  conceived 
a  desire  to  visit  his  native  country  of  Araliia,  he  built 
there  a  city  called  I'fiilippoiwlis ;  and  from  thence  re¬ 
turning  to  Rome,  he  was  received  as  emperor,  and 
treated  with  ail  tlie  marks  of  submi.s«ion,  though  not 
of  joy.  To  put  the  jieople  in  good  humour,  he  caused 
the  secular  games  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence  The  thou- 
superior  to  any  of  bis  predecessors,  it  being  just  1000  year 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  I  pon  occasion  of 
these  games,  we  are  told  that  both  Philip  and  his  son 
were  converted  to  Chri.stianity.  Howevcif  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  iisurjior  does  no  great  ho¬ 
nour  to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embrace 
We  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  o?  Ins  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  histories  of  the  times;  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invade<l  the  empire, 

.Marinus,  Philip’s  heutenant,  wlio  vas  srtit  against 
them,  revolted,  and  caused  himself  to  be  declared  em¬ 
peror.  This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  short  thira- 
tion  ;  for  the  army  w  hich  had  raised  him  repented  of 
their  rashnes.s,  deposed  him  witli  equal  levity,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Decius  was  tlie  person  w  hom  I’Jiillp 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.  'I  he  chief  merit  of  Deeiii.s  with  the  emperor 
was,  that  w'hen  .Marinus  liad  rehellcd,  lie  averred  in  the 
senate.  That  the  traitor’s  presumption  would  be  very 
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shortly  his  ruin  ;  which,  when  it  happened  accordingly, 
I’hilip  appointed  hi  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  the 
rebellious  army.  Declus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  subti¬ 
lity,  being  entrusted  with  so  much  power,  upon  arriving 
at  the  army,  found  that  the  soldiers  were  resolved  on  in- 
vestinjr  him  with  the  supreme  authority  He  therefore 
seemed  to  suffer  their  importunities,  as  if  through  con¬ 
straint  ;  and.  in  the  mean  time,  sent  Philip  word,  th.at 
he  had  unwillingly  assumed  thetitleofernperor,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  secure  it  for  t^'e  rightful  possessor  ;  adding  that  he 
only  looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up 
his  pretensionsand  title  together.  Philipknew  mankind 
too  well,  to  rely  upon  such  professions  ;  he  therefore  got 
together  what  forces  he  could  from  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  led  them  forward  towa“ds  the  confines  of 
Italy.  However,  the  army  was  scarce  arrived  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Decuis,  and  setting 
violently  upon  Philip,  a  centinel,  with  one  blow,  cut 
off  his  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  asunder,  separating  the 
under  jaw  from  the  upper.  Such  was  the  deserved  death 
of  Philip,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
aboutfiveyears ;  Decius being  universallyacknowledged 
as  his  successor,  A.  D.  248. 

The  activity  and  wisdom  of  Decius  in  some  measure 
stopped  the  hastening  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  senate  seemed  to  think  so  highly  of  his  mei  its,  that 
they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and  indeed  he 
seemed  in  every  instance  to  consult  their  dignity  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  w-lf'are  of  all  inferior  ranks  of  people. 
He  permitted  them  to  choose  a  censor,  as  was  the  cu¬ 
stom  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome  ;  and  Valerian, 
his  general,  a  man  of  such  strict  morals  that  his  life  was 
said  to  be  a  continui.l  censorship,  was  chosen  to  that  dig¬ 
nity. —  But  no  virtues  could  now  prevent  the  apt)roach- 
ing  downfallof  the  s' ate ;  the  obstinatedisputes  between 
the  Pagans  and  the  Christians  within  the  empire,  and 
the  unceasing  irruptions  of  barbarousnations  from  with¬ 
out,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of  a  remedy.  To 
stop  these,  a  per.'ccut  on  of  the  Christians,  who  were  now 
grown  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  people,  was  im- 
politically,  not  to  say  unjusflv  begun  ;  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  were  put  to  death,  and  all  the  arts  of  cruelty  tried 
in  vain  to  lessen  their  growing  numb*  r.  This  persecu¬ 
tion  was  succeeded  '^y  fireadful  devastations  fiom  the 
Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace  and  Mcesia,  where  they 
hadbeen  mostsuccesslul.  These  irruptions  Decius  went 
to  oppose  in  person  ;  andcoming  toan  eng  igement  with 
them,  slew  30,000  ofthe  barbarians  in  one  battle.  How¬ 
ever,  being  resolved  to  pursue  his  victory, he  was,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gall  us  his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile, 
where  the  king  ofthe  Goths  had  secret  information  to 
attack  him.  In  this  disadvantageous  situation,  Decius 
first  saw  his  son  killed  with  an  arrow,  and  soon  after  his 
whole  a'^my  put  to  the  rout  Wherefore,  resolving  not 
to  suiviv**  ids  loss,  he  put  spurs  to  bis  horse,  and  in¬ 
stantly  plunging  into  a  quagmire,  was  swallowed  up, 
and  his  bo*ly  lould  never  be  found  alter.  He  died  in 
the  50  h  ye.ir  of  his  age.  alter  a  short  reign  of  two 
years  and  six  moiulis ;  leaving  the  character  of  an 
excellent  prime,  and  *jne  capable  of  av*itin'j  the  de¬ 
struction  ol  the  empire,  if  human  means  could  have  ef¬ 
fected  it. 

(lailiis,  who  had  thus  betrayed  tl  c  Roman  army, 
had  address  c  nt-ngh  to  get  himself  declared  emperor  by 
that  part  of  it  which  suivivcd  tl’.e  defeat ;  he  was  45 
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years  old  wlicn  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  descended 
from  an  Jionoiirable  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dis¬ 
honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  ofthe  stare,  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  considerable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goth?, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  repress.  Having  thus  pur¬ 
chased  a  short  remission  from  war.  by  the  disgrace  of 
his  countiy,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loose  to 
his  pleasures,  regardless  of  the  wretched  situation  of 
the  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of 
the  Rom'.n  provinces  at  this  time.  The  Goths  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  satisfied  with  tlieir  late 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eastern 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  side,  the  Persians  and 
Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  regardless  of  eve;y 
national  calamity,  was  lost  in  debaucli  and  sensuality 
at  home;  and  the  Pag  ns  were  allowed  a  power  of 
persecuting  the  Christians  through  all  parts  of  the 
state  ;  these  calamities  were  succeeded  by  a  pestilence, 
that  seemed  to  have  in  general  spread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  several 
years  in  an  unheard  of  manner;  and  all  these  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  shortly  after,  between  Gal- 
lus  and  his  general  .^imillanu.s,  who  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Goth.s,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
conquering  army.  Gallus  hearing  this,  was  soon  rou¬ 
sed  Irom  the  intoxications  of  pleasure,  and  prepared  to 
oppose  his  dangerous  rival.  Both  armies  met  in  Mm- 
sia,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  jEmilianus  w.as 
victorious,  and  Gnllus  with  his  son  were  slain.  His 
death  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  such  as  to  de¬ 
serve  the  dete=tation  of  posterity.  He  died  in  the  47th 
year  of  liis  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years 
and  four  months,  in  wliich  the  empire  suffered  inex¬ 
pressible  calamities.  jEmilianus,  after  his  victory  over 
Gallus,  expected  to  be  acknowledged  emperor ;  but 
he  soon  found  himself  miserably  disapjjointed.  The 
senate  refused  to  acknowledge  his  claims  ;  and  an  army 
that  was  stationed  near  tlie  Alps  chose  Valerian,  their 
own  commander,  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  In  ctm.se- 
quence  of  this,  iEinilianus’s  soldiers  began  to  consider 
their  general  as  an  obstacle  to  the  univcr.sal  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  slew  him  in  order  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  of  a 
civil  war. 

Valerian  being  thus  universally  acknowledged  a* 
emperor,  although  arrived  at  the  age  of  70,  set  about 
reforming  the  state  with  a  s]>irit  that  seemed  to  mark 
a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.  But  reformation 
was  then  grown  almost  impracticable.  The  di.sj)utcs 
between  the  Pagans  and  Christians  divided  the  eiujiir'* 
as  before  ;  and  a  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Litter  en¬ 
sued.  The  nortliern  nations  overran  tlie  Roman  do- 
minion.s  in  a  more  formidable  ni.niner  than  ever;  .ind 
the  empire  began  to  be  usurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty 
leaders,  each  of  whom,  neglecting  the  general  .«tatc,  set 
up  for  himself.  To  add  to  these  calamities,  the  Persians, 
under  tlieir  king  Sapor,  invaded  Syria  ;  and  coming 
into  Mesopotamia,  took  the  uid’ortimatc  Valerian  pri¬ 
soner,  as  he  was  making  prepari.tioiis  to  opjio.'e  them. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  a.s  w  ell  as  the  cruel¬ 
ties,  which  were  practised  ujion  this  unlinjipy  monarch, 
thus  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  hi.s  enemies.  Sapor,  w  ** 
are  told,  .always  used  him  as  a  footstool  for  n  ountiiig  hi* 
horse  ;  he  added  the  bittcir.ess  of  ridicule  to  his  insults, 
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Pnd  u^uaHy  observed, That  an  attitude  Vihe  that  to  which 
Valerian  w;s  red  iced,  was  th“  be^t  «tatue  that  cul  l 
be  erected  in  ban  iir  of  Ins  vi'  to  y.  Tcis  horrid  life  of 
insult  and  -uffer-  nc  -  continu''d  f<  r  eve  )  ycrs,  and  was 
at  len;>-h  'ennina'ed  '  y  the  cruel  Persian’s  commind- 
ing  his  pristine ’s  ev  s  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards 
causing  him  to  be  flayed  alive. 

The  news  of  the  d  Tea'  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Zvaikd  on^  Persians,  and  the  captivity  of  Vale  ian  no  sooner 
all  sides  by  ched  the  barb  rous  natio  .s  at  war  with  Rome,  than 
the  barba-  they  p 'ured  o  i  all  sides  into  the  Roman  tenitories  in 
incredi!)!e  m.dtirudes,  th  eatening  the  empire,  and 
Rome  itself,  with  utter  de-triiction.  The  Goths  and 
Scythians  ravage  1  Pontus  and  Asia,  committing  every¬ 
where  dreadful  devastations ;  the  Alemanni  anti  Franks 
hav  ng  ove  run  Rhaetia,  advanced  as  fa-  as  Ravenna  ; 
putting  all  to  fire  and  sword  ;  the  Q  ladi  and  Sarnia- 
tians  seized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia  ; 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Sp  lin,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Tarraco  a-  d  other  important 
places  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gal' enus, 
the  son  of  Valerian,  having  promised  to  revenue  his 
father’s  captivity,  and  repress  the  barliarians,  was  cho¬ 
sen  emperor  without  any  ojipoiition.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Gaul ;  but  hastened  into  Italy,  from  whence 
he  drove  out  the  barbirians,  either  liy  the  terror  of 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. — 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  also,  the  barbarians  were  dri¬ 
ven  back  by  Regillianu®,  who  comm  mded  there,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  gained  several  victories  in  one 
day. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  one  Ingenuus,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  in  war,  and  universally  beloved  both  by  the 
people  and  soldiery,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  in  f’annoni  -,  where  he  was  generally  acknowletl- 
ged  as  well  as  in  Mce>ia.  Galliemis  no  sooner  heard  of 
his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was  into  Illyricum,  engaged 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  after  the  battle  by  his  own 
soldiers ;  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Galliemis, 
who  used  his  victory  with  a  cruelty  hardly  to  be  paral¬ 
leled.  The  following  letter  to  Veriamis  Celer,  one  of 
his  officers,  will  show  the  disposition  of  this  emperor  ; 

“  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  (says  he)  with  your  putting 
to  death  only  such  as  have  borne  arms  against  me,  and 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field:  you  must  in  every  city 
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great  advantages  over  the  Sarmatians  ;  but  was  soon 
after  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers.  Th  .se  revolts  were 
quickly  followed  by  many  others.  Indeed  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
he  d  with  so  lo  'se  a  hand,  that  a  crotvd  of  usurpers 
should  start  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  The 
great  nu-nber  of  usurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 
about  this  time  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  tyrants.  However,  there  were  only  19  ;  viz. 
Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balista,  Uclenatu«,  and  Zenobia 
in  the  east  :  in  Gaul,  and  the  western  provinces,  Post¬ 
humus,  Lollianus,  Victorinus  and  his  rnotlier  I'ictoria, 
Marius,  and  Tetricus  :  in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  con¬ 
fines  «f  the  Danube,  Ingenuu*,  Regillianus,  and  Au- 
reolus;  in  Pontus,  S  iturninus ;  in  Isauria,  Trebellia- 
nu' ;  in  Thessaly,  Pi»o ;  in  Achaia,  Valens  ;  in  Egypt, 
JEniilianus ;  and  in  '\frica.  Celsus.  Several  of  these 
pretenders  to  the  empire,  liowever,  though  branded 
with  the  Opprobrious  appellation  of  tyrant',  were  emi¬ 
nent  ex  mples  of  virtue,  and  almost  all  of  them  were 
possessed  01  a  con --.dei  able  share  of  vigour  and  ability. 
The  principal  reason  assigned  for  their  revolt  was,  the 
infamous  character  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
nor  sold  ers  could  bear  to  serve.  Many  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  were  forced  by  the  soldiers  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity  much  a  min  t  tlvir  will.  “  You  have  lost,”  said 
Satui-ninus  to  his  soldiers  when  they  invested  him  witli 
the  purple,  “a  very  useful  commander, and  have  made 
a  very  wretched  emperor."  The  apprehensions  of  Sa- 
turninus  were  justified  by  the  event.  Of  the  ly  usurpers 
already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
in  Italy  and  Romo  (Jal'ienus  alone  continue  I  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  emperor.  That  prince  indeed  honoured 
Odenatus  prince  of  Palmyra  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
who  continued  to  possess  an  independent  sovereignty  in 
the  east  all  liis  lifetime,  and  on  his  death  transmitted 
it  to  his  wife  Zenobia.  See  PALMvrtA. 

The  consequencesof  thesellumer(nlsu^urpal^ons'were  p 
the  most  fatal  tliatcan  be  conceived.  The  elections  of  , 


,  .  ...  qucnces  of 

these  precarious  emperors,  their  life  and  death,  were  these  usur- 


equally  destructive  to  their  subjects  and  adherents.  The  pations. 
price  of  their  elevation  was  instantly  paid  to  the  troops 
by  an  immense  donative  drawn  from  tlie  exhausted  peo¬ 
ple.  However  virtuous  th.ir  character,  and  however 
pure  their  intentions  might  he,  they  found  themselves 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  tlieir  usurpation 
by  frequent  acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When  they 
fell,  they  involved  armies  and  provinces  in  their  fall, 


destroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young  ;  spare  none  who  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  already  quoted, 
have  wished  ill  to  me;  none  who  have  spoken  ill  of  me  Whilst  the  forces  f  the  state  were  dispersed  in  private 


the  son  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes. 
Ingenuus  emperor  !  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without 
mercy:  you  ui  derstand  me;  do  then  as  you  know  I 
■wouki  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand.” 
In  conseqiience  of  these  cruel  orders,  a  most  dreadful 
hnvock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people  ;  and,  in 
several  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The 
troops  ■M.’ho  had  formerly  .«erve  1  under  Ingenuu',  a  d 
the  inhabitants  of  Mcesia  who  had  escaped  the  general 
slauLihter,  p  ovoked  b}' these  cruelties,  proclaimed  Re¬ 
gillianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de¬ 
scended,  as  wa.'  said,  from  the  celeliratcd  king  Dece- 
balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered;  and  had,  by  se¬ 
veral  gallant  actions,  gained  rcjtutation  in  the  Roman 
armies.  After  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  he  gained 


quarrels,  the  defenceless  provi'ices  lay  exposed  to  every 
invader.  The  brave,st  u  urpers  were  compelled,  by  the 
perplexity  of  their  sitiution,  to.conclnde  dishonourable 
treaties  with  the  barbarians,  and  even  to  submit  to 
sliameful  tributes,  and  introduce  such  numbers  of  bar¬ 
barians  into  the  Roman  service  as  seemed  sufficient  at 
once  to  overthrow  the  empire. 

But  when  the  empiie  seemed  thus  ready  to  sink  at  Gallienus 
once,  it  suddenly  levivecJ  011  tlie  death  of  Gallic. ms,  wiio  murdered 


was  murdered  by  .Martian,  one  ot  lais  own  ge.ier.-ils,  **  ‘-“c- 


while  he  besieged  Aurcolus,  o '  C  of  the  tyrains,  in  Mi-  “y 

Ian.  His  death  gave  general  satislaction  to  a,l,  except 
his  soldiers,  who  liopedto  reap  the  rewani  of  ttieir  t  ea- 
ciiery  by  the  plunder  of  Milan.  But  being  Irustiated 
in  these  expectations,  and  in  some  measure  kept  within 
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bounds  by  tlie  largesses  of  Martian,  Flavius  Claudius 
was  nominated  to  succeed,  and  joyfully  accepted  by  all 
orders  of  the  state,  and  his  title  confirmed  by  the  senate 
and  the  peop'e. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  assured  of  this  emperor’s  li- 
neiige  and  count? y.  Some  affirm  that  he  was  born  in 
Dalmatia,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  family  there  ; 
others  assert  that  he  was  a  Trojan ;  and  others,  that  he 
was  son  to  the  emperor  Gordian.  But,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  descent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means 
eloubtful.  He  was  a  man  of  great  val  -ur  and  conduct, 
having  performed  the  most  eminent  services  against  the 
Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  in¬ 
to  the  empire.  He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equal¬ 
ly  remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  his  mind  ;  he  was  chaste  and  temperate,  a  I’e- 
warder  of  the  good,  and  a  severe  punisher  ot  such  as 
transgressed  the  laws.  Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in 
some  measure  put  a  stop  to  the  precipitate  dr'cline  of  the 
empire,  and  once  more  seemed  to  restr»r6  the  glory  of 
Rome. 

H  is  first  success,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was 
against  Aureolus,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His 
next  expedition  was  to  oppose  the  Goths,  against  whom 
he  led  a  very  numerous  army.  These  barbarians  had 
made  their  principal  and  most  successful  irruptions  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  swarmed  over  all  Greece,  and 
hadpill  igcd  the  famous  city  of  Athens,  which  had  lo  ig 
been  the  school  of  all  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans. 
The  Goths,  however,  hid  no  veneration  for  those  ena- 
bellishments  that  tend  to  soften  and  humanize  the  mind, 
but  destroyed  ail  monuments  of  taste  and  learning  with 
the  most  savage  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  oc¬ 
casions,  that,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of 
bouks  in  order  to  burn  them,  one  of  the  commanders 
dissuaded  them  from  the  design,  alleging,  that  tlie  time 
which  the  Grecians  should  waste  on  books  would  only 
render  them  more  unqualified  for  war.  But  the  empire 
seemed  to  tremble,  not  only  on  that  side,  but  almost  on 
every  quarter.  At  the  sa.ne  time,  above  500,000  of 
these  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trutangi,  the  Virtur- 
gi,  and  many  nameless  and  uncivilized  nations)  came 
down  the  r  ver  Danube,  with  2000  ships,  fraught  with 
men  and  ammunition,  spreading  terror  and  devastation 
on  every  side. 

In  this  sta’e  of  universal  dismay,  Claudius  alone  seem- 
eil  to  continue  unshaken.  He  marched  his  dispropor- 
tioned  army  against  the  savage  inv  iders  ;  and  though 
but  ill  prepared  for  such  an  engagement,  as  the  fiu'ces 
of  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  he  came  off  victorious,  and  made  an  incredi¬ 
ble  slaughter  of  tlie  enemy.  The  whole  of  their  great 
army  was  either  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prisoners :  houses 
were  fi  led  with  their  arms;  and  scarce  a  province  of  the 
empire,  that  was  not  furnished  with  slaves  from  those 
that  survived  the  defeat.  The  succe-ses  weie  followed 
by  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ;  so  that 
tlie  (joths,  for  a  considerable  time  after,  made  but  a 
feeble  opposition.  He  some  time  after,  marclied  against 
the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  witti  consi¬ 
derable  slaughter.  His  last  expedition  was  to  oppose 
Tctricus  ami  Zenobia,  his  two  puissant  riv  ds  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  Bat  on  his  march,  as  he  approache  I  near  Sinm- 
ura,  in  Paiiiionii,  he  was  seized  with  a  pestilential  fe¬ 
ver,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  to  the  great  regret 


of  his  subjects,  and  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  Roman 
empire.  His  reign,  which  was  not  of  quite  two  years 
continuance,  was  active  and  SBCcessful;  and  such  is 
the  character  given  of  him  liy  hi'torians,  that  he  is 
said  to  hive  united  in  himself  the  raoderatbn  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of  Antoni¬ 
nus. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  army 
made  unanimous  choice  of  Anrelian,  wlio  was  at  that 
time  ma.-ter  of  the  horse,  and  esteemed  the  most  v  diant 
coitimander  of  his  time.  However,  his  promotion  was 
not  without  op)  O'ition  on  the  part  of  the  senat'’,  as 
Quintillu'--,  the  brother  ot  the  deceased  emperor,  put  in 
his  claim,  ami  was  for  a  while  acknowle  lyed  at  Koine. 
But  his  authority  was  of  vrry  short  duration  :  f.ir  find¬ 
ing  himself  abandoned  liy  those  wheat  first  instigated 
him  to  declare  for  the  throiie,  he  chose  to  p  event  the 
severity  of  his  rival  by  a  vo  untary  death,  and  causing 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  expin  d,  after  having  reigned 
but  1 7  days. 

Aurelian  being  thus  universally  acknow'edged  by 
all  the  stales  of  the  empire  assumed  the  conin  and, 
with  a  greater  show  of  power  than  his  predecessors  had 
eiij  yed  :or  some  time  lietore.  This  active  ir.on,irc  i  was 
born  of  mean  and  obscure  parentage  in  Dacia,  and  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  He  had  spent  the  ear’y  part  of  liis  life  in  the 
army,  and  had  risen  through  all  the  gradations  of  mi¬ 
litary  duty.  He  was  of  unshaken  courage  and  ama¬ 
zing  strength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40  of  the 
enemy  w  ith  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at  several  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  In  short,  his  valour  and  expedition  were 
such,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Caisar  ;  and  in 
fact,  only  wanted  mildness  and  clemency  to  be  every 
way  his  equal 

The  v/hole  of  this  mon.irch’s  reign  was  spent  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations,  in  hum- 
blin.r  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  punish¬ 
ing  the  monstrous  irregularities  of  his  own  subjects.  He 
defeated  the  Mareomanni,  who  had  invadeil  Italy,  in 
threeseveral  engagements,andat  length  totally  destroy¬ 
ed  their  anny.  He  was  not  less  successful  against  Ze- 
iiobia,  the  queen  of  the  East,  a  woman  of  the  most  he¬ 
roic  qualificatio’is,  who  liad  long  di'Clainied  the  Roman 
power,  and  established  an  empire  of  her  own,  as  is  rela¬ 
ted  under  the  ar. icle  I'almyua. 

Aurelian  having  thus  brought  back  peace  to  the 
empire,  endeavoured,  by  the  rigours  of  justice,  to  bring 
back  virtue  als  >.  He  was  Vt  ry  strict,  in  punishing  the 
crimes  of  the  soldiery  :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieutenants, 
lie  insisted  that  the  peasants  should  not  beplundereil  up¬ 
on  any  pretences ;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a  grain  of 
salt,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  should  be  exacted  unjustly.  He 
caused  a  soldier,  who  had  committed  adu  tery  with  his 
hostes.s,  to  have  his  feet  tied  to  the  tops  of  two  trees, 
forcibly  bent  at  lop  to  meet  each  other;  which  being 
let  loose,  an.l  suddenly  recoiling,  tore  the  c  iminal  in 
two.  This  wa-  a  severity  tliat  miglil  take  the  name  of 
cruelty  ;  but  the  vices  of  tlie  age,  in  some  niia-ure,  ic- 
quire  i  it.  In  these  punishment-  inflicted  on  the  guilty, 
th  Cliristia  IS,  w  ho  had  all  along  lx  cn  growing  more 
numerous,  w  ere  sharers.  Against  thc-c  ne  tirtw  up  se¬ 
veral  letters  and  edicts,  which  -liowed  that  he  in  cn  led 
a  very  severe  pcr-ecution  ;  but  if  we  may  lielitve  the 
credulous  histori.ms  of  the  times,  he  was  divcrtc,!  just 
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he  was  going  to  sign  them  by  a  thun(3erbolt,  which  fell 
so  near  his  person,  that  all  the  people  judged  him  to  be 
destroyed. 

But,  however  Heaven  might  have  interposed  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  certain  that  bis  severities  at  last  were  the 
cause  of  his  destruction.  Menesthus,  his  principal  se¬ 
cretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  for  some  fault 
which  he  had  committed,  I'egan  to  consider  how  he 
might  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpose, 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  several  persons,  whom 
he  pretended  the  emperor  ha<l  marked  out  for  death, 
adding  his  own  to  strengthen  him  in  the  confidence  of 
the  party.  The  scroll  thus  contrived  was  shown  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  secrecy  to  some  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  safety,  immedi.ately 
agreed  with  him  to  destroy  the  emperor.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  was  soon  put  in  execution;  for,  as  the  emperor  pas¬ 
sed  with  a  small  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  towards 
Byzantium,  the  conspirators  set  upon  him  at  once,  and 
slew  him  with  very  small  resistance.  HeAvas  slain  in  the 
both,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  very  active  reign  of  almost  five  years. 

The  number  of  pretenders  to  the  throne,  which  had 
formerly  infested  the  empire,  were,  by  thelastm  march’s 
activity,  so  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  seemed  to 
be  pone  that  would  venture  to  declare  himself  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  senate ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  the  senate  declined  it ;  so  that  a  space 
of  near  eight  months  elapsed  in  these  negociations.  At 
length,  however,  the  senate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway  ambitious  of  the  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  offered  him.  Upon  being  solicited  to 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  first  refused,  and  retired  to 
his  country  house  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu¬ 
nities  ;  but  being  at  length  prevailed  upi  n,  he  accepted 
the  reins  of  government,  being  at  that  time  75  years 
old. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  government  wa.s  the  pu¬ 
nishment  of  those  who  hud  conspired  against  the  late 
emperor.  Menesthus  was  impaled  alive,  his  bo  ly  be¬ 
ing  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  :  his  estate 
also  was  confiscated  to  the  exchequer  ;  and  his  ready 
money,  which  was  very  considerable,  applied  towards 
paying  t^e  army.  During  tliis  short  reign,  the  senate 
aeemtd  to  have  a  large  share  of  authority,  and  the  hi¬ 
storians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  prai-jcs  to  sucli 

emperors  as  were  tints  willing  to  divide  their  power. _ 

Upon  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  consulship  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  Probus,  he  was  refused  it  by  the  senate :  at  which 
he  seemed  no  way  moved,  but  calmly  remarked  th.at 
the  senate  best  knew  whom  to  choose.  This  modera¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  all  the  rest  of  his  conduct ;  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  tcmiterate  ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furnished 
with  nothing  expensive:  heeven  prohibited  his  empress 
from  wearing  jt'wels,  an<l  forbade  the  use  of  gold  and 
embro  dery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  such  men  as  had  deserved  well  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  He  particularly  esteemed  the  works  of  his  name¬ 
sake  Tac  tns  thehistorian;  commanding  that  they  should 
be  placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  em- 
pi'-e,  and  that  manycopiesof  tliein  should  be  transcribed 
at  the  public  charge.  A  reign  begun  with  such  mo¬ 
deration  and  justice,  only  wanted  continuance  to  have 
ma  le  the  empire  happy  •  but  after  enjoying  the  emjtire 
about  six  moutlis,  he  died  of  a  fever  iii  his  march  to  op¬ 
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pose  the  Persians  and  Scythians,  who  had  invaded  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Tacitus  the  army  seemed  divided 
in  the  choice  of  an  emperor  ;  one  part  of  it  chose  Flo- 
rianus,  brother  to  the  deceased ;  but  the  majority  were 
for  some  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  amongst 
each  other  the  necessity  of  choosing  one  eminent  for  va¬ 
lour,  honour,  piety,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the  last 
virtue  being  that  chieflv  insisted  upon,  the  whole  army, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  cried  out  that  Probus  should 
be  emperor.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in  this  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  usual  solemnities  :  and  Fiorianus  finding 
himself  deserted,  even  by  those  legions  whohad  promis¬ 
ed  to  stand  up  in  his  support,  opened  his  arteries  and 
bled  himself  to  death, 

Probus  was  44-  years  old,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  being  born  of  noble  parentoge  at  Sirmium  in  empire. 
Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  soldier  from  bis  youth  He 
began  early  t«  distinguish  bimselt  for  his  discipline iind 
valour  ;  being  frequently  the  firstman  who  in  besieging 
towns  scaled  the  wa  Is,  or  that  burst  into  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  was  no  less  remarkable  for  single  combats, 
and  saving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  citizens.  Nor 
was  his  activity  and  courage,  when  elected  to  the  em¬ 
pire,  less  apparent,  than  in  his  private  station.  He  first 
rep’‘essedtheGermansinGaul,of  whomhe  slew -1.00,000. 

He  then  marched  into  Dalmatia,  to  oppose  and  sutxlue 
the  Sarmatians.  From  thence  he  led  his  forces  into 
Thrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  sue  for  peace.  He  af-  jUs  cen¬ 
ter  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Asia;  subdued  the  quests, 
province  o(  Isauria  ;  and  marching  onward,  conquered 
a  ])eople  called  the  Blcmyex  ;  who,  leaving  their  native 
forests  of  Ethiopia,  had  possessed  themselves  of  Arabia 
and./udea,  and  had  continued  ina  state  of  rebellion  since 
the  reign  of  Gallitnus.  Narse.s  also,  the  king  of  Persia, 
submitted  at  his  approach  :  and  upon  his  return  into 
Europe,  he  divided  the  depopulated  parts  of  Thrace 
among  its  barbarous  invaders:  a  circumstance  that  af¬ 
terwards  produced  great  calamities  to  the  empire. 

His  diligence  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  suppressing 
intestine  commotions.  Satnrninus.  being  compelled  by 
the  Egyptians  to  declare  himself  emperor,  was  defeated 
and  slain.  Proculus  also  (a  person  remarkable  only  for 
his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  who  boasted  in  a 
letter,  tliat  having  taken  100  Sarmatian  virgins  priso¬ 
ners,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
the  rest  within  a  fortnight)  set  up  against  the  emperor ; 
but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
the  Geimans.  At  the  same  time  Bom  sus  (who  was  a 
remarkable  votary  to  Paccluis,  being  able  to  drink  a» 
much  wine  as  ten  could  do,  without  lx  ing  disordered) 
relx  Heel,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himself  in  eie.spair. 

Probus,  when  be  saw  him  immediately  attei  hiselealh, 
cou'd  not  avoid  pointing  to  him,  anel  .'■aying,  “  There 
hangs  not  a  man  but  a  cask.”  Still,  however,  not- 
wiilnstaneling  every  effort  to  give  ejuiet  tei  the  empire, 
the  barbarians  wlio  surrouixleel  it  k'  jrt  it  in  continual 
alarms.  They  were  fr  quently  repulsed  into  their  na¬ 
tive  wilds,  but  tlieyas  cenainly returned  with  fedirage 
aixl  increased  tcrocitj'.  'Die  Goths  and  Vanda's,  find¬ 
ing  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domestic  disputes, 
renewed  their  accustometl  inroads,  and  once  more  felt 
the  punishment  of  their  presumptions.  'I'hey  were  con- 
fjiiereil  in  several  engagements,  and  Probus  returned  in 
triumph  to  Rome-  His  active  temper,  however,  would 
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not  suffer  him  to  continue  .it  rest  whilst  a  single  enemy 
was  left  to  conquer.  In  his  last  expedition  he  led  his 
soldiers  against  the  Persians;  and  going  through  Sir- 
mium,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  there  employed  se¬ 
veral  thousands  of  his  soldiers  in  draining  a  fen  that  was 
incommodious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  fatigues  of  this 
undertaking,  and  the  great  restraint  that  was  laid  upon 
the  soldiers  licentious  manners,  produced  a  conspiracy, 
which  ended  in  his  ruin :  for  taking  the  opportunity  as 
he  w'as  marching  into  Greece,  they  set  upon  and  slew 
him  after  he  had  reigned  six  3  ears  and  four  months 
with  general  approbation. 

Carus,  who  was  praetorian  prefect  to  the  deceased 
emperor,  was  chosen  by  the  army  to  succeed  him ;  and 
he,  to  strengthen  his  authority,  named  his  two  sons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus  with  him  in  command ;  the 
former  of  whom  was  as  much  sullied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngest  was  virtuous,  modest,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  scarce  time  to  punish  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  late  monarch,  w'hen  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
fresh  irruption  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  over  whom  he  gain¬ 
ed  a  signal  victoiy.  The  Persian  monarch  also  made 
some  attempts  upon  the  empire  ;  but  Carus  assured  his 
ambassadors,  th  at  if  their  master  persisted  in  his  obstina¬ 
cy,  all  his  fields  should  shortly  be  as  bare  as  his  own 
bald  head,  which  he  showed  them.  In  consequence  of 
this  threat,  he  marched  to  the  verj"  walls  of  Ctesiphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  ensuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  victory.  What  the  result  of  this  sticcess 
might  have  been,  is  not  known  ;  for  he  was  shortly  af¬ 
ter  struck  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many  others 
that  were  round  him.  Numerianus,  the  youngest  son, 
who  accompanied  his  father  in  this  expedition,  was  in¬ 
consolable  for  his  death  ;  and  brought  such  a  disorder 
upon  his  eyes  with  w'eeping,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  along  with  the  army,  shut  up  in  a  close  litter. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  after  some  time,  excited 
the  ambition  of  Aper,  his  father-in-kw,  who  supposed 
that  he  could  now,  without  anj-  great  danger,  aim  at  the 
empire  him.self.  He  therefore  hired  a  mercenary  villain 
to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter ;  and  the  better  to 
conceal  the  fact,  gave  out  that  he  was  still  alive,  but 
unable  to  endure  the  light.  In  this  manner  was  the 
dead  body  carried  about  for  some  days,  Aper  continuing 
to  attend  it  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  respect,  and 
to  take  orders  as  usual.  The  offensiveness,  however,  of 
its  smell  at  length  discovered  the  treachery,  and  excited 
an  universal  uproar  throughout  the  army.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tumult,  Dioclesian,  one  of  the  most  noted  com¬ 
manders  of  his  time,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  with  his 
own  hand  slew  Aper ;  having  thus,  as  it  is  said,  fulfilled 
a  prophecy,  which  had  said,  that  Dioclesian  should  be 
emperor  after  he  had  slain  a  boar  ;  alluding  to  the  n.tme 
of  his  rival,  which  signifies  a  boar.  Carinus,  the  re¬ 
maining  son, did  not  long  survive  his  father  andbrother; 
for  giving  himself  up  to  his  vices,  and  yet  at  the  .same 
time  opposing  the  new-made  emperor,  the  competitors 
led  their  forces  into  Mcesia;  where  Dioclesian  being 
victorious,  Carinus  was  slain  by  a  tribune  of  his  own 
army,  whose  wife  he  had  formerlj’  abused. 

Dioclesian  was  a  person  of  mean  birth ;  being  ac¬ 
counted,  according  to  some,  the  son  of  a  scrivener  ;  and 
of  a  slave,  according  to  others.  He  received  hi.s  name 
from  Dioclea,  the  town  in  w  hicli  he  was  born  ;  and  was 


about  40  years  old  when  he  was  elected  to  the  empire. 

He  p.;rdoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus,  without  in¬ 
juring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Conscious  also 
tha?  the  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for  one  alone 
to  sustain,  he  took  in  Maximian,  his  general,  as  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his  equal  and 
companion  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  assisting  each  Takes'  Wa- 
other,  these  two  continued  to  live  in  strict  friendship;  xunian  for 
and  though  somewhat  differing  in  temper  (as  Maximian  partnci.- 
was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations),  yet  they  con¬ 
curred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and  humbling 
their  enemies.  And  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  period  in  w  hich  there  were  more  numerous 
or  formidable  enemies  to  oppose.  4?!) 

The  peasants  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  danger- 
ous  insurrection,  under  the  conduct  of  dmandus  and 
Helianus,  but  were  subdued  by  Maximian.  Achilleus,  mities. 
who  commanded  in  Egjpt,  proclaimed  himself  empe¬ 
ror  ;  and  it  was  not  without  manj'  bloody  engagements 
that  be  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dioclesian 
to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Roman  legions, 
in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the  natives,  seized 
upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered  those  who  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  duty.  These  were  also  subdued  by  Maxi¬ 
mian  ;  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war,  constrained  to  sue 
for  peace.  About  the  same  time,  a  principal  comman¬ 
der  in  Britain  named  Carausius,  proclaimed  himsell  em¬ 
peror,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  island.  To  oppose  this 
general’s  claims,  Maximian  made  choice  of  Constantins 
Chlorus,  whom  he  created  Ca?sar,  and  married  to  The¬ 
odora,  his  daughter-in-law.  He,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  finding  Carausius  very  strong,  and  continually 
reinforced  from  Germany,  thought  proper  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  ;  so  that  this  usurper  continued  for 
seven  years  in  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  island,  till 
he  was  slam  by  Alectus,  his  friend  and  intimate.  About 
this  time  also,  Narses,  kmg  of  Persia,  began  a  danger¬ 
ous  war  xipon  the  empire,  and  invaded  Mesopotamia. 

To  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  upon  this  quarter, 

Dioclesian  m.ade  choice  of  Galerius  (surnamed  Armen- 
iariusy  from  the  report  of  his  being  born  of  a  cow- herd 
in  Dacia)  ;  and  he  likewise  was  created  Ca-sar.  His 
success  also,  though  very  doubtful  in  the  beginning, 
was  in  the  end  terminated  according  to  his  wishes.  The 
Persians  were  overcome  in  a  decisive  engagement,  their 
camp  plundered  and  taken,  and  their  king’s  wives  and 
children  made  prisoners  of  war.  There  only  remained, 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  empiie,  those  who  lay 
to  the  northward  unsubdued.  These  were  utterly  un¬ 
conquerable,  as  well  upon  account  of  their  savage  fierce¬ 
ness,  as  the  inhospitable  severity  of  the  climate  and 
soil  from  whence  thej’  i.ssued.  Ever  at  war  v  ith  the 
Romans,  they  issued  forth,  when  the  armies  that  were 
to  repress  their  invasions  were  called  away ;  .and  ujwn 
their  return,  they  as  suddenly  withdrew  into  cold,  bar¬ 
ren,  and  inaccessible  places,  whidi  only  them.sehTs 
could  endure.  In  this  manner  the  Goth.s,  Sarinati.ms, 

•\lani,  Quadi  &c.  ])ourcd  down  in  incredible  num¬ 
bers  ;  while  ever}’  defeat  seemed  but  to  increase  their 
strength  and  perseverance.  Of  these,  multitudes  w  ere 
taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to  ])coj)le  the  more  southern 
parts  of  the  emjure  ;  still  greater  numbers  w  ere  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  and  though  the  rest  w  ere  driven  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  forests,  yet  ti.ey  continued  cvee  mindful  of  their 

inveterate 
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inveterate  einnity,  and,  like  a  savage  beast,  only  conti- 
nmed  inactive,  till  they  had  licked  tlieir  wounds  for  a 
new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miseries  of  the 
.  empire  w  ere  hot  sufficient,  the  tentli  and  last  great  per¬ 
secution  was  renewed  against  the  Christians.  This  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  all  the  former  in  severity  :  and 
such  was  the  zeal  with  whicli  it  was  pursued,  that,  in 
an  ancient  inscription,  we  are  infonned  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  superstition  of  the  Christians,  and 
had  restored  and  propagated  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
The;r  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party ;  for  Christianity  shortly  after  was 
established  by  law,  and  triumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  raised  by  this 
persecution,  and  of  the  contests  that  struck  at  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  state,  Dioclesian  and  Maximijui  sur¬ 
prised  the  world  by  resigning  their  dignities  on  the  same 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  stations.  Historians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  tliat  thus  in¬ 
duced  them  to  ^ive  up  those  honours  which  they  had 
pui’chased  with  so  mucli  danger.  Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  philosophical  turn  of  Dioclesian ;  and  otliers,  to 
bis  being  disgusted  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  Christian 
subjects :  but  Lactantius  asserts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerius,  who  co¬ 
ming  to  Xicomedia,  upon  the  emperor’s  recovery  from 
a  great  sickness,  threatene.i  him  with  a  civil  war  in  case 
he  refused  to  resign.  However,  of  this  we  are  well  as¬ 
sured,  that  he  still  preserved  a  dignity  of  sentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  resignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  inability  to  discharge  on  a 
sick-bed  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  spent  his  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
assuring  his  visitors  that  then  onlv  he  began  to  enjoy  the 
world,  w.hen  he  was  thought  by 'the  rest  of  mankind  to 
forsake  it.  When  also  some  attemjited  to  per.suade  him 
to  resume  the  empire,  he  replied.  1  hat  if  they  knew  his 
present  happiness,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to  imi¬ 
tate  than  disturb  it.  In  this  contented  manner  he  lived 
some  time,  and  at  last  died  either  by  poison  or  madness, 
it  is  uncei  tain  which.  His  reign,  which  continued  20 
years,  was  active  and  useful  •  and  his  authority,  tinc¬ 
tured  a  ith  se\  erity,  was  well  adapted  to  the  depravetl 
state  of  morals  at  that  time. 

klaxim  an,  his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  resigna¬ 
tion,  was  by  no  means  so  contented  with  his  situation. 
He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  disturbed  the  tw  o 
succeeding  reigns  with  various  efforts  to  re.sume  it;  at¬ 
tempting  to  engage  Dioclesian  in  the  .same  design. 
Ueing  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
confusion,  he  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  kind¬ 
ly  received  by  Constantine,  the  then  acknowledged  eni- 
peioi  of  the  west.  Rut  here  also  continuing  his  in¬ 
trigues,  and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  daughter 
and  destroy  her  husband,  he  was  detected,  and  coiidciiin- 
ed  to  die  by  w  hatever  death  he  should  think  proper ; 
and  Lactantius  tells  iu>  that  he  chose  luuiging. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  tlie  tw  o  emi'crors,  the  two 
CiESars  whom  they  had  formerly  chosen  were  t;n!vcrs;d- 
ly  acknow  ledgeii  as  their  successors.  Con.sunitius  (  lilo- 
rus,  who  was  so  called  fiom  the  plainness  of  his  com- 
ple.vion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Galerius, 
on  the  other  iiard,  was  hr  ve,  but  brutal,  incontinent, 
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and  cruel.  As  there  was  such  a  disparity  In  their  tem¬ 
pers,  they  readily  agreed,  upon  coming  into  full  power, 
to  divide  the  empire  ;  Constaiitius  being  appointed  to 
govern  the  western  parts  ;  namely,  Italy,  Sicily,  tlie 
greatest  part  of  Africa,  together  with  Spain,  Gaui.  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  Germany;  Galerhis  had  the  eastern  parts  al¬ 
lotted  to  his  shai-e ;  to  wit,  Illyricmn,  Psnnonia,  I'hrace, 
Macedon,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and  the  1  csser 
Asia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea,  and  all  the 
countries  eastwaatl.  The  greatness  of  the  division,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in  tw  o  partners 
more,  Severus  and  Maxiniin,  w  ho  were  made  Czesars, 
and  assisted  in  the  conducting  of  affairs ;  so  that  the  em¬ 
pire  now  was  under  the  guidmee  of  four  persons,  all 
invested  w  ith  supreme  authoritj’. 

are  infonned  but  of  few'  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Constaiitius,  except  a  detail  of  his  character,  which 
appears  in  every  light  most  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chaste,  and  temperate.  His  mercy  and  justice  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  w  ould  not  .suffer  to  be  injured ;  and  when  at 
length  persuaded  to  displace  all  the  Christian  officers  of 
his  household  thatwould  notchange  their  religion,  when 
some  of  them  complied,  he  sent  them  away  in  disgrace  ; 
alleging,  that  those  who  were  not  true  to  their  God, 
would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain ;  and  leaving  his  son  Constantine  as  a  kind  of 
ho-tage  in  the  court  of  his  ))artner  in  tlie  empire,  took 
up  his  residence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
jiractice  of  his  usual  virtues ;  till  falling  sick,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  son  for  his  .successor.  He 
accordingly  sent  for  him  with  all  speed  ;  but  he  was  past 
recovery  before  his  arrival :  notw  ithstanding  lie  re¬ 
ceived  him  w  ith  murks  of  the  utmost  afftctioii,  and  rais¬ 
ing  himself  in  his  bed,  gave  him  several  useful  in.struc- 
tions,  jiarticularly  recommending  the  Chri-tian-  to  his 
protection.  He  tlien  bequeathed  the  empire  to  i  is  care; 
and  crying  out,  that  none  but  the  pious  Constantine 
should  succeed  him,  he  expind  in  his  anus. 

In  tliC  mean  time.  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  being  informedof  Constantine’s  advancen  ent, testi¬ 
fied  the  most  ungovernable  rage,  and  w  as  i  ven  going  to 
condeiiin  the  mes-'-eiicer  who  brnucl.t  him  the  account: 
but  being  dissuaded,  he^cc‘^led  toa.  quiesvo  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  a-  d  sent  him  the  marks  .  f  royahy  ; 
but  :  t  the  same  time  declared  Severus  emjieror,  in  oji- 
jiosit  on  to  lii.-  iiiterc!-ts.  .lust  about  ihi.s  time  also,  ano¬ 
ther  I  retender  to  the  emp  re  star  cd  up.  1  his  w  as 
JVJi.ieiitius,  a  peisoii  of  mean  exliact.on  ;  L'ut  very  much 
favoured  by  the  soldiers,  whom  he  perniit'e  :  to  pi  lage 
at  discrili'iii.  In  order  to  oppose  Alaxen'ius,  Severus 
led  a  niimeri  us  army  towards  the  gates  of  Home  ;  liut 
his  sol  ii  rs  considtriug  against  wliom  tlit  y  were  to 
fight,  inuiu-diattly  abandoned  him  ;  and  shortly  af.er 
he  put  ail  end  to  his  own  life,  hy  ('))ening  h  s  vein.®. 
'To  revenge  kis  de.-itli,  Galerius  nn  relied  into  It.  y,  re¬ 
solving  to  ruin  the  inhaliitants.  and  to  destroy  the  w.'-ole 
senate.  His  sr Id icrs,  however,  upon  aj  proaching  liie 
ca|rital,  began  to  waver  in  their  resolutions :  wlureloi  e 
he  w  as  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  intreatie.«,  iiujiloring 
them  not  to  ahai  don  him;  and,  rcliriiig  l  y  (he  s  me 
route  hy  whirli  he  had  advanced,  made  Liciiiiu-,  w  li» 
w;.s  originally  the  .'on  of  a  juxir  labourer  in  Daci...  (  a>- 
sar,  ill  the  room  of  Severus  w  ho  was  slain.  This  seeu  - 
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etl  to  be  llie  last  act  of  his  power  ;  for  sliort’y  after  he 
was  seized  with  a  very  extraordinary  disorder  in  his 
privities,  which  baffled  all  the  skill  of  his  physicians, 
and  carrieil  him  off,  after  he  had  languished  in  torments 
for  near  the  space  of  a  year.  His  cruelty  to  the  Chri¬ 
stians  w'as  one  of  the  many  crimes  alleged  .against  him  ; 
and  their  historians  have  not  failed  (o  aggravate  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  Heaven 
for  his  former  impiety.  However  this  be,  he  abated 
much  of  his  severities  against  them  on  his  deatlibed ; 
and  revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly  pub¬ 
lished,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  little  before  his 
death. 

Constantine  being  thus  delivered  from  his  greatest 
opponent,  might  now  be  considered  as  possessing  more 
power  than  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining. 
The  empire  was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and 
three  others:  Maxentius,  who  governed  in  Rome,  a 
person  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  a  stedfast  supporter  of 
paganism;  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerius,  and 
commanded  in  the  east ;  and  likewise  Maximin,  who 
had  formerly  been  declared  Caesar  with  Severus,  and 
who  also  governed  some  of  the  eastern  provinces. 

For  some  time  all  things  seemed  to  wear  a  peaceful 
appearance  ;  till  at  length,  either  ambition,  or  the  ty- 
-rannical  conduct  of  Maxentius,  induced  Constantine  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from 
Rome,  and  to  make  the  proper  preparations  for  march¬ 
ing  into  Italy.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  form¬ 
ed  a  resolution  which  produced  a  mighty  change  in  the 
politics  as  well  as  the  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  the  pursuits 
of  ambition.  One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Eusebius, 
the  army  being  upon  its  march  toward  Rome,  Con¬ 
stantine  was  taken  up  with  various  considerathms  upon 
the  fate  of  sublunary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  expedition  ;  sensible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  succeed  without  divine  assistance,  he  employed  his 
meditations  upon  the  opinions  that  then  were  chiefly 
agitated  among  mankind,  and  sent  up  his  ejaculations 
to  Heaven  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  to  choose  the 
path  he  ought  to  pursue.  It  was  then,  as  the  sun  was 
declining,  that  there  suddenly  appeared  a  pillar  of  light 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  form  ot  a  cross,  w’ith  this  in¬ 
scription,  Torxn  NIKII,  “  In  this  overcome.”  So  ex¬ 
traordinary  an  appearance  did  not  fail  to  create  asto¬ 
nishment  both  in  the  emperor  and  his  whole  army,  who 
considered  it  as  their  dispositions  led  them  to  believe. 
Those  who  were  attached  to  paganism,  prompted  by 
their  auspices,  pronounced  it  a  most  inaUipicious  omen, 
portending  the  most  unfortunate  events.  But  it  made 
a  different  impression  on  the  emperor’s  mind  ;  who,  as 
the  account  goes,  was  farther  encouraged  by  visions  the 
same  night.  He  therefore,  the  day  following,  caused  a 
royal  standard  to  be  made,  like  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  heavens  ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before 
him  in  his  wars,  as  an  ensign  of  victory  and  celestial 
protection.  After  this,  he  con-ulied  with  several  of  the 
principal  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  made  a  public 
avowal  of  that  sacred  persuasion. 

Constantine  having  thus  attached  to  his  interest  his 
soldiers,  who  were  mostly  of  the  Christian  persuasion, 
lost  no  time  in  entering  Italy  with  90,000  foot  and 
fiOOO  horse  ;  and  soon  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  The  unfortunate  Ma.xentius,  who  had  longgi- 
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veil  hiinsflf  up  to  ease  and  debauchery,  now  began  to 
make  preparations  when  it  was  too  late.  He  first  put 
in  practice  all  the  superstitious  rite?  which  pag.auism 
taught  to  be  necessary  ;  and  then  consulted  the  -Sibyl- 
line  books  ;  from  whence  he  was  infornre  I,  that  on  tliat  and  kill- 
great  day  the  enemy  of  Rome  should  perish.  I'liis  pre-  ed. 
diction,  which  was  equivocal,  he  applied  to  Constan¬ 
tine  ;  so  that,  leaving  all  things  in  the  be.st  posture,  he 
advanced  from  the  city  with  an  army  of  100,000  foot 
and  18,000  horse.  The  engagement  was  for  some  lime 
fierce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed,  victory 
declared  upon  the  side  of  his  opponent,  and  he  himself 
was  drowned  in  his  flight  by  the  breaking  down  of  a 
briflgeas  lie  attempted  to  cross  the  river  Tiber. 

Constantine,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  entering 
the  city,  disclai.med  all  praises  which  the  senate  and 
people  were  ready  to  offer ;  ascribing  his  success  to  a 
superior  power.  He  even  caused  the  cross,  which  it 
is  said  he  saw  in  the  heavens,  to  be  placed  at  the  right 
of  all  his  statues,  with  this  inscription  :  “  That  under 
tlie  influence  of  that  victorious  cross,  Constantine  had 
delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrannical  power, 
and  had  restored  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  to 
their  ancient  authority.”  He  afterwards  ordained,  that 
no  criminal  should  for  the  future  suffer  death  by  the 
cross  ;  which  had  formerly  been  the  most  usual  way  of 
punishing  slaves  convicted  of  capital  offences.  Edicts 
were  soon  after  issued,  declaring  that  the  Chri.stians 
should  be  eased  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 
into  places  of  trust  and  authority.  Thus  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  seen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 
empire  ;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 
guided  upon  pagan  principles,  it  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
strength  and  coherence  when  those  principles  w'ere  thus 
at  once  subverted. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time,  Con¬ 
stantine  all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 
to  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  revival  of  learoing, 
which  had  long  been  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almost 
wholly  e.xtinct  in  the  empire.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
assiduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  disturbed 
by  the  preparations  of  Maximin,  who  governed  in  the 
east,  and  who,  desirous  of  a  full  participation  of  pow  tr, 
marched  against  Licinius  with  a  very  numerous  army.  4.ii 
In  consequence  of  this  step,  after  many  conflicts,  a  ge-  Maxiniiii’s 
neral  engagement  ensued,  in  w  Inch  Maximin  suffered  a 
total  defeat ;  many  of  his  troops  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  ^ 
those  that  survived  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Maxi¬ 
min,  however,  having  escaped  the  general  carnage,  once 
more  put  himself  at  the  head  of  another  army,  resolving 
to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  ;  but  death  prcventeil  his 
design.  As  he  died  by  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of 
madness,  tlie  Christians,  of  wliom  he  was  the  declared 
enemy,  ditl  not  fail  to  ascribe  his  end  to  a  judirincnt 
from  heaven  ;  hut  this  was  tlie  .age  in  w  hicli  false  judge¬ 
ments  and  false  miracles  matle  up  the  bulk  of  their  uii- 

instructive  history.  War  br 

Constantine  and  Licinius  thus  remaining  undisputed 
possessors  and  partners  in  tlic  empire,  nil  things  pronii-  »untinc  md 
sed  a  peaceable  continuance  ot  fiiendsliip  niid  power.  Liciniw.'. 
However,  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  same  ambition 
tlint  aimed  after  a  part,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  the  whole.  Ragan  writers  ascribe  the  ruj>ture 
between  these  two  potentates  to  ('onstantine  ;  w  hilc 
the  ChrLsliaiis,  on  the  other  h.  nd,  impute  it  whollv  to 
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Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  concurred :  for 
Licinius  is  convicted  of  having  persecuted  Christianity, 
which  Avas  so  highly  favoured  by  his  rival ;  and  Con¬ 
stantine  is  known  to  have  been  the  first  to  begin  the 
preparations  for  an  open  rupture.  Both  sides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  opposition ;  and  at  the  head 
of  very  formidable  armies,  came  to  an  engagement  near 
Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Constantine,  previous  to  the 
battle,  in  the  midst  of  his  Christian  bishops,  begged  the 
assistance  of  heaven  ;  Avhile  Licinius,  with  equal  zeal, 
tailed  upon  the  pagan  priests  to  intercede  with  the  gods 
in  his  favom*.  Constantine,  alter  an  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  enemy,  became  victorious  ;  took  their  camp ; 
and  after  some  time,  compelled  Licinius  to  sue  lor  a 
truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But  this  was  ot  no  long 
continuance ;  for  soon  after,  the  Avar  breaking  out  a- 
ftesh,  and  the  rivals  coming  once  more  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  it  proA-ed  decisive.  Licinius  Avas  entirely  de¬ 
feated  and  pursued  by  Constantine  into  Xicomedia, 
Avhere  he  surrendered  himself  up  to  the  victor  :  ha\'ing 
first  obtained  an  oath  that  his  life  should  be  spai-ed,  and 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  This,  hoAvever,  Constantine  short¬ 
ly  after  broke  ;  for  either  fearing  his  designs,  or  find¬ 
ing  him  actually  engaged  in  fresh  conspiracies,  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  Avith  Martian 
his  general,  Avho  some  time  before  had  been  created 
Caesar. 

Constantine  being  noAV  sole  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  poAver,  or  any  person  from 
whose  claims  he  could  have  the  least  apprehensions,  re¬ 
solved  to  establish  Christianity  on  so  sure  a  basis,  that  no 
UCAv  regidations  should  shake  it.  He  conimandefl  that 
in  all  the  proA'inces  of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the  bi¬ 
shops  should  be  exactly  obeyed  ;  a  privilege  of  Avhich, 
in  succeeding  times,  these  fathers  made  but  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  use.  He  called  also  a  general  council  of  these,  to 
meet  at  Nicea,  in  order  to  repress  the  heresies  that  had 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particularly  that  of  .\rius. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  318  bishops,  besides  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  together  Avith  the  em¬ 
peror  himself ;  Avho  all,  to  about  1 7,  concurred  in  con¬ 
demning  the  tenets  of  Arius  ;  avIio,  with  his  associates, 
was  banished  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  restored  universal  tranquillity  to  the 
empire,  he  was  not  able  to  Avard  off  calamities  of  a 
more  domestic  nature.  As  the  histories  of  that  jieriod 
are  entirely  at  variance  Avith  each  other,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  t.ie  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  Avife 
Fausta  and  his  son  Crispus  to  death.  The  most  plau¬ 
sible  account  is  this :  Fausta  the  empress,  Avho  Avas  a 
Avoman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  extravagant  desire.s,  had 
long,  though  secretlj",  loved  Crispus,  Constantine’s  son 
by  a  former  Avife.  She  had  tried  every  art  to  inspire 
this  youth  Avith  a  mutual  passion  ;  but,  finding  her  more 
distant  efforts  ineffectual,  had  even  the  confidence  to 
make  him  an  open  confession  of  her  desires.  'I’his  jiro- 
duced  an  explanation,  Avhich  Avas  fatal  to  both.  Cris- 
pus  received  her  addresses  with  detestation  ;  and  slicto 
be  revenged,  accused  him  to  the  emperor.  Constantine, 
fired  at  once  with  jealousy  and  I'age,  ordered  liim  to  die 
without  a  hearing;  nor  did  his  innocence  apjiear  till  it 
was  too  late  for  redress.  The  only  rep.aration,  there¬ 
fore,  th.at  remained,  Avas  the  jiutting  Fausta,  the  w  icked 
instrument  of  his  former  cruelty,  to  death  ;  which  Avas 


accordingly  executed  upon  her,  together  AAlth  seme 
others  Avho  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falsehood  and 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  feAV  were  not  to  be 
Aveighed  against  evils  of  a  more  general  nature,  Avhich 
the  Roman  empire  shortly  after  experienced.  I'hese 
arose  from  a  measure  Avhicli  this  emperor  conceived  and 
executed,  of  transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  from 
Rome  to  Byzantium,  or  ConsUniiinopk,  as  it  Avas  after- 
Avards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  reasons 
Avhich  induced  him  to  tins  undertaking  ;  Avhether  it 
w'as  because  he  Avas  offended  at  some  affronts  he  recei¬ 
ved  at  Rome,  or  that  he  supposed  (’onstantinople  more 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought  the  east¬ 
ern  parts  more  required  his  presence,  experience  has 
shoAvn  that  they  Avere  A\  eak  and  groundless.  The  em¬ 
pire  had  long  before  been  in  the  most  declining  state  ; 
but  this  in  a  great  measure  gave  precipitation  to  its 
cioAvnfall.  After  this  it  never  resumed  its  former  splen¬ 
dour,  but  languished. 

His  first  design  AA-as  to  build  a  city  Avhich  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  Avorld  ;  and  for  this  ])urpose, 
he  made  choice  of  a  situation  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
])lan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line  and  flcAv  w  ith  it  oAer 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  Bosphorus.  Here,  therefore,  it  Avas  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  empire  ;  and  indeed  nature 
seems  to  haA’e  formed  it  Avith  all  the  conveniences  and 
all  the  beauties  Avhich  might  induce  poAver  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  residence.  It  aa  as  situated  on  a  plain  that 
rose  gently  from  tin;  Avater  ;  it  commandetl  that  strait 
Avhich  unites  the  Mediterranean  Avitli  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  was  furnished  Avith  all  tiie  advantages  Avhich  the 
most  indulgent  climate  could  bestoAv.  'i’his  citA%  tlAcre- 
fore,  he  beautified  with  tlie  most  magnificent  edifice.s  ; 
he  divided  it  into  II  regions  ;  built  acapitol,  an  anqihi- 
theatre,  many  churches,  and  otlicr  ])ublie  Av*>rks  ;  and 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  his 
idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  solemn  manner  to  the 
God  of  martyrs  ;  in  about  tAvo  years  after,  repairing 
thither  Avith  liis  Avliole  court. 

The  removal  produced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  empire ;  the  inhabitants  of  Borne, 
though  Avith  reluctance,  sidjuiitted  to  tile  change  ;  nor 
was  there  for  tAvo  or  three  years  any  disturbance  in  the 
state,  until  at  length  the  Goth.s,  fouling  that  tlic  Ro¬ 
mans  had  Avithdrawn  all  their  garrisons  along  the  Da¬ 
nube,  reneAved  their  inroad.s,  and  ravaged  the  country 
Avith  unheard  of  cn.elty.  C’onstantine,  lioAvever,  soon 
repressed  their  incursions,  and  so  straitened  them,  that 
near  1 00,000  of  their  number  perished  by  cold  and 
hunger.  These  and  some  other  insurrections  being  hap¬ 
pily  suppressed,  tl.'C  government  of  the  empiie  av;:s  di¬ 
vided  asfolloAvs.  Constantine,  the  enqieror’s  eldest  .son, 
commanded  in  Claul  and  the  western  jirovinces ;  Con¬ 
stantins  governed  Africa  and  lllyricum  ;  and  t  unstans 
ruled  in  Italy.  Dalmatius,  the  emjieror’s  brother,  Avas 
sent  to  defend  those  jjarts  that  bordered  uj;on  the  Gotl.'s; 
and  Annibalianus,  his  neplicAV,  h.-ul  the  charge  of  Cap¬ 
padocia  ami  Armenia  Minor.  'J  his  tlivision  of  ilie  em¬ 
pire  .still  farther  contriluitcd  to  its  doAvnlall :  for  the 
united  strength  of  the  state  being  no  longer  brought  to 
repress  invasions,  the  harbarian.s  fonglil  Avitli  .siqierior 
luunbcrs  ;  and  conquered  at  lart,  ih.ough  often  defi'ated. 
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Constaiuine,  however,  did  not  live  to  feel  tliese  calami- 
ties.  The  latter  partof  his  leij.n  was  peaceful  and  splen¬ 
did  ;  ambassailors  from  the  remotest  Indies  came  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  authority  ;  the  Persians,  wlio  were  ready 
for  fresh  inroads,  upon  finding  him  prepared  to  oppose, 
sent  liumblyto  desire  his  friendshipand  forgiveness.  Pie 
■was  above  60  years  old,  and  had  reigned  above  SOyears, 
when  he  found  his  health  began  to  decline.  To  obvi¬ 
ate  the  effects  of  his  disorder,  which  W'as  an  intermitting 
fever,  he  made  use  ot  the  warm  batlis  of  the  city  ;  but 
receiving  no  benefit  from  thence,  he  removed  for  change 
of  air  to  Ilelenopolis,  a  city  which  he  had  budt  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  Ilis  disorder  increasing,  he 
changed  again  to  Nicoinedia;  where  finding  himself 
without  hopes  of  recovery,  he  caused  himsell  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  ;  and  having  soon  after  received  tlie  sacrament, 
he  expired,  after  a  memorable  and  active  reign  of  32 
years.  This  monarch’s  character  is  represented  to  us  in 
very  different  lights :  the  Christian  writers  of  that  time 
adorning  it  with  every  strain  of  panegyric;  the  hea¬ 
thens,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  virulence 
of  invective.  He  established  a  religion  that  continues 
the  blessing  of  mankind  ;  but  pursued  a  scheme  of  po¬ 
litics  that  destroyed  the  empire. 

P'rom  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  division  of  the 
empire  befw'een  \'alentinian  and  his  brother  V’alens,  the 
history  of  Home  is  related  under  the  article  Constan¬ 
tinople,  whtre  also  that  of  the  eastern  part  is  earned 
down  to  the  final  destruction  of  that  city  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Libj  a  Tripolitan!  was  grievously  opjivessed  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  desert,  and  almost  equally  so  by 
Romanus  its  own  governor.  Plis  conduct  was  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  oppressive,  that  the  inhabitants  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  Valentinian,  complaining  of  their  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion,  and  desiring  redre.-s.  Palladius  w  as  accorditigly 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  province  ;  but  being- 
gained  over  by  Romanus,  he  made  a  false  report  to  the 
emperor;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey 
to  the  merciless  invaders  anti  rapacious  governor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  rest  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  continued  their 
inroads  into  the  empire ;  and  among  others,  w  e  find  the 
Saxons  now’  jiuttiiig  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the 
ruined  empire;  however,  their  army  was  at  this  time 
entirely  cut  off  At  last  Valentinian  himself  took  the 
field  against  these  northern  barbarians ;  and  entering 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  destroyed  all  with  fire  aiiu 
sword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  sue  for 
peace  in  a  very  humble  manner ;  but  Valentinian,  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  great  passion  v^hile  speaking  to  them,  threat¬ 
ened  to  extirjiate  llie  whole  nation  at  once.  Ilis  fury 
on  this  occasion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  some  otlier 
mortal  disorder;  lor  he  suddenly  lell  riown,  and  being 
conveyed  Oy  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he  was 
seized  with  vii-leiit  convulsive  fits  and  contortions  ol  all 
his  limbs,  in  the  agonies  of  w  hii  h  lieexpii  etl,  in  the 
year  375,  the  55th  of  his  age,  and  12th  ot  his  reign. 

After  the  death  of  Valentinian,  his  son  Gi  aiiaii  took 
upon  him  the  imperial  dignity  :  soon  after  becoming 
master  of  the  wh  .ie  empire  by  the  deatii  of  V'alens. 
The  f  ran 'actions  ot  h.s  reign,  .  n  I  th.'se  of  his  paimer 
Tlicodosiu-.,  are  reluteel  under  the  article  (  o.vsta.mt- 
NopLE,  77  The  death  of  l'l^codo^lus  gave 
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sesseel  of  no  abilities  whatever,  and  inde'cd  seeming  to 
have  been  but  very  little  removed  from  nii  idiot.  I'he  '■  *" 
liarbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantlv  sensible  of 
the  advantages  offered  them  liy  the  death  of  'r.heodosius. 

Pie  expired  in  the  month  of  January  ;  and  before  the  11  ( 
accession  ot  spring,  the  Goths  were  in  arms.  The  bar-  Invadou 
barian  auxiliaries  also  nowileclared  their  independency; 
and  along  with  their  countrymen,  fuiiously  assailedthe 
dechning  empire.  The  Goths  were  now  headetl  by  an  ' 

experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Akii  icf 
who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  in  better  times 
ot  the  empire.  He  first  overran  Greece,  which  he  ac¬ 
complished  without  opposition,  through  the  treachery 
ot  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de« 
fended  the  pass  at  Thermopylae  to  retire  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar- 
t'J,  yielded  without  resistance  ;  and  the  wJiole  country 
was  ravaged  and  destroyed  by  the  blood-thirsty  bar¬ 
barians.  At  la^t,  in  the  year  3<J7,  he  w  as  opposeil  by 
Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  a  man  ot  great  va¬ 
lour  and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  w  ere  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  afterwards  be.-ieged  in  their  camp  , 
but  through  mistake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander,  they  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  province  of  Pipirus.  Alaric  then, 
having  Ibuiul  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  Constantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itself.  The 
emperor,  struck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
the  country  and  fled  into  Gaul:  but  this  disgraceful 
and  pernicious  measure  w'as  opposed  by  Stilicho;  who 
proposed  to  the  court  of  Plonorius,  at  that  time  tit  Mi¬ 
lan,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
his  absence  he  would  soon  return  witli  an  army  ca¬ 
pable  of  opposing  tlie  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
to,  Stilicho  immediately  set  out  for  Rliaitia,  w  heie  the 
most  considerable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that 
tune  was,  and  collected  Ins  troops  with  the  utmost  di¬ 
ligence.  Rut  in  the  mean  time  Plonorius  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  ttie  town  of  Asia  iii  Piedmont.  I'o  tJiis  jilact*  the 
Goths  instantly  laid  siege,  auel  a  capitulation  had  been 
proposed,  whan  the  druojnng  spirits  of  Honorius  w  ere 
at  once  revived  by  the  ai  rival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he 
had  so  long  expected.  P  he  Goths  w  ere  now  beaieged 
in  tlieir  turn,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  GoiIh  lU- 
at  Polleinia.  '1  lie  engagement  lasted  the  whole  day  ;  fcatol  a; 
but  at  last  the  Goths  w  ere  couijielied  to  retreat.  Tfieir  I’ohw.t'.a. 
camp  was  instantly  invested  ;  tiieir  entrencliinents  for- 
ced  with  great  slaughter  ;  the  wile  ol  Alaric  was  taken, 
with  all  me  wealth  wlntJi  had  bem  imiassed  in  [>  un¬ 
dering  Csreece;  while  many  thousands  of  Roman  pn- 
soneib  were  released  from  the  most  dijilorable  slavery. 

'1  lie  victory,  however,  was  not  so  decisive  but  tli.rt  A- 
laric  continued  still  ext.eiiicly  toiniidablc  ;  and  Siiiicho 
cJiose  rallier  to  conclude  a  iieaty  with  him,  anu  allow 
him  an  annual  pension,  than  to  continue  the  war  wi  h 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  his 
observance  ot  this  trtaty,  in  his  letreai  atieniptcii  t<* 
inaae  himself  muster  oi  the  city  of  Verona;  biU  Slili. 
cho  Coming  op  w  ilJi  nmi  near  liiat  plate,  gave  Ihni  a 
ternole  defeat,  in  wtiicii  tlie  loss  was  little  1..SS  than  it 
Irid  i.ecn  at  I’ollenti.i;  after  xfiuli  he  tfficted  a  retreat 
out  of  Italy,  but  not  w  ithout  tJ;e  greatest  Jifliculiy  ami 
dangir. 
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Italy  being  thus  happily  tlelivereil,  Honorlus  enter¬ 
ed  Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  On  his  entry  into  the  city,  he 
abolished  the  shows  of  gladiators ;  which,  though  for¬ 
bidden  by  Constantine,  had  been^tolerated  by  his  suc- 
CPSiors  and  even  by  Theodosius  himseU',  out  of  com¬ 
plaisance  to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  measure  fond 
of  that  inhuman  diversion.  However,  soon  after,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire 
to  Ravenna  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  the  barba¬ 
rians,  who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  sicies. 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  sudden  emi¬ 
gration.  Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  supposed 
revolution  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  China.  “  The 
Chinese  annals  (says  he),  as  they  have  been  interpre¬ 
ted  by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  remote 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extensive 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  great  wall  was  pos.sessed 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  victorious  Sienpi  ; 
who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independent  tribes, 
and  sometimes  re-united  under  a  supreme  chief;  till  at 
length  styling  themselves  Topa,  or  “  masters  of  the 
earth,”  they'  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  soon  compelled 
the  pastoral  nations  of  the  eastern  desert  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the’superiority  ot  their  arms  ;  they  invaded  China 
in  a  period  of  weakness  and  intestine  discord  ;  and 
these  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy¬ 
nasty,  which  reigned  near  1 60  years  over  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  monarchy'.  Some  generations  before 
they  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa 
princes  had  inlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Moko,  renowned  for  his  valour ;  but  who  was  tempt¬ 
ed,  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  to  desert  his  standard, 
and  to  range  the  desert  at  the  head  of  1 00  followers. 
This  gang  of  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  numerous  people,  distinguished  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Geougen  ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains, 
the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave,  assumed  their  rank 
among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The  youth  Toulun, 
the  greatest  of  his  descendants,  was  exercised  by  those 
misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes.  He  bravely' 
struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of 
the  Topa,  and  became  the  legidator  of  his  nation,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Tartavj'.  His  troops  were  distributed 
into  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  1000  men;  cowards 
were  stoned  to  death  ;  the  most  splendid  honours  were 
pr/'p.osed  as  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enough  to  despise  the  learning  of  Chi¬ 
na,  adopted  only  such  arts  and  institutions  as  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  military  spirit  of  his  government.  His 
tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season  to  a  more 
southern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  tlie  summer  on 
the  fruitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests 
stretched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  the  river  Irtisli. 
He  vanquished,  in  the  country'  to  the  north  of  tlie  Cas¬ 
pian  sea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns;  and  the  new  title  of 
Khan,  or  Cagun,  expressed  the  lame  and  power  which 
he  derived  from  this  memorable  victm'y. 

“  The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is 
concealed,  as  it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula, 
through  the  d,yrk  interval  which  separates  the  extreme 


limits  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the  Roman  geography'.  Home. 
Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
of  successive  emigrations,  sufficiently  declare,  that  the 
Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  Geougen, 
soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an  insulting  victor. 

The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  their  kindred  tribes ;  and  their  hasty  flight, 
which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level 
plains  through  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the 
Baltic  sea.  The  north  must  again  have  been  alarmed 
and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tions  who  retreated  before  them  must  have  pressed 
with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  (Jermany'. 

The  inhabitants  of  those  regions  which  the  ancients 
have  assigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandal',  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  abandoning 
to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses  ; 
or  at  least  of  discharging  their  Buperfluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  four  y'ears 
after  the  victoriousToulun  hadassumed  the  title  oi khan 
of  the  Geougen,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
dogast,  or  Radagaisus,  marched  from  tlie  northern  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Ronrie,  and 
left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  achieve  the  destruction 
of  the  west.  The  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Bur¬ 
gundians,  formed  the  strength  of  this  mighty  host ;  hut 
the  Alaiii,  who  had  found  an  hospitable  reception  in 
theirnew  seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
infantry  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  Gothic  adventu¬ 
rers  crowded  so  eagerly  to  the  standaid  of  Radagaisu«, 
that  by  some  historians  he  has  been  stylcil  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  Twelve  thousand  warriors,  di'tinguishcd  above 
the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  ^,,5  invades 
glittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  whole  multitude,  which  paly  Mith  . 
was  not  less  than  ‘^00,000  fighting  men,  might  he  in-  a  prodigi- 
creased  by  the  accession  of  women,  of  children,  and  of 
slaves,  to  the  amount  of 'iOOjOOO  persons.  This  formi¬ 
dable  emigration  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutoiies  to  assault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  the  republic.  After  the  departure  of  those 
barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by 
the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ramparts  and  gi¬ 
gantic  moles,  remained  during  some  ages  a  vast  and 
dreary  solitiuie ;  till  the  human  species  was  renewed 
by  the  powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  fill¬ 
ed  up  by'  the  influx  of  new  inhabitants.  I'iie  nations 
who  now  usurp  an  e.xtent  of  land  which  they  are  un. 
able  to  cultivate,  would  soon  be  assisted  by  the  indus¬ 
trious  poverty  of  their  neighbours,  if  the  government 
of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property. 

'•  The  correspondence  of  nations  was  in  that  age  so 
imperfect  and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the 
noith  niiglit  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ra¬ 
venna  ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  collected  along, 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  bank.s 
of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  emperor  of  the  west,  if 
his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  the  spectator  of  the  war.  d  he  safety  of 
Rome  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels  and  the  aword  qf 
Stilicho ;  but  such  w'as  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state 
of  the  empire,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  for- 
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tifkations  of  the  Danube,  or  to  prevent  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  the  invasion  of  the  Germans.  The  hopes  oF  the 
vigilant  minister  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces ; 
recalled  the  troops  ;  pre-sed  the  new  levies,  which  were 
rigorously  en.scted,  and  piisillanimously  eluded ;  em¬ 
ployed  the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest  or  allure 
the  deserters  ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist. 
By  these  efforts  he  painfully  collected  from  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  great  empire  an  army  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men;  which,  in  the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camillus,  would 
have  been  instantly  furnished  by  the  free  citizens  of 
the  territory  of  Rome.  The  30  legions  of  Stilicho 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia¬ 
ries  ;  the  faithful  Alani  were  personally  attached  to  his 
service ;  and  the  troops  of  IJuns  and  of  Goths,  who 
marched  under  the  banners  of  their  native  princes 
Hulden  and  Sarus,  were  animated  by  interest  and  re¬ 
sentment  to  oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  passed,  without  re¬ 
sistance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Apennine ;  leaving 
on  one  hand  the  inaccessible  palace  of  Honorius,  se¬ 
curely  buried  among  the  marches  of  Ravenna ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems  to 
have  avoided  a  decisive  battle  till  he  had  assembled  his 
distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  w-ere  pillaged,  or 
destroyed ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence  by  Radagaisus 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  republic,  whose  firmness  checked  and  delayed 
the  unskilful  fury  of  the  barbarians.  The  senate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  ISO  miles  of 
Rome,  and  anxiously  compared  the  danger  which  they 
had  escaped  with  the  new  perils  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  Alaric  was  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  the 
leader  of  a  disciplined  army  ;  who  understood  the  lav/s 
of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and  who 
had  familiarly  conversed  with  the  subjects  ot  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  same  camps  and  the  same  churches.  Ihe 
savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the 
religion,  and  even  the  language,  of  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  south.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  w'as 
exasperated  by  cruel  superstition  ;  and  it  was  univer¬ 
sally  believed,  that  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn 
vow  to  reduce  the  city  into  a  heap  of  stones  and  ashes, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  se¬ 
nators  on  the  altars  ot  those  gods  who  were  appeased 
by  human  blood.  1  he  public  danger,  which  should 
have  reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the 
incurable  madness  of  religious  faction.  1  he  oppressed 
votaries  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury  respected,  in  the  im¬ 
placable  enemy  of  Rome,  the  character  of  a  devout 
pagan ;  loudly  declared,  that  they  w  ere  more  ajipre- 
hensive  of  the  sacrifices  than  of  the  arms  ot  Radagai¬ 
sus;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  ot  their 
countr}’,  which  condemned  the  faith  of  their  Chiistiaii 
adversaries. 

“  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and 
the  fainting  courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only 
by  the  authority  of  St  Ambrose,  who  hud  communi¬ 
cated  in  a  dream  the  promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance. 
On  a  sudden  they  beheld  from  the  wal's  the  banners  of 
Stilicho,  who  advanced  with  his  united  lorce  to  the  re¬ 
lief  ol  the  faithful  city  ;  and  w  ho  soon  marked  that  fa¬ 


tal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  barbarian  host.  The  ap-  Rome, 
p.irent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  variously  rc-  '*'Y^ 
late  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus  may  be  reconciled  with¬ 
out  offcrinij  much  violence  to  their  respective  testimo¬ 
nies.  Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  con¬ 
nected  by  friendship  and  religion,  ascribe  this  miracu¬ 
lous  victory  to  the  providence  of  God  rather  than  to 
the  valour  of  man.  They  strictly  exclude  every  idea 
of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed  ;  and  positively  affirm, 
that  the  Roman®,  whose  camp  was  the  scene  of  plenty 
and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  barbarians, 
slowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  Faesulae,  which  rise  above  the  city  of  Florence. 

Their  extravagant  assertion,  that  not  a  single  soldier  of 
the  Christian  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may 
be  dismissed  with  silent  contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
narrative  of  Augustin  and  Orosius  is  consistent  with  the 
state  of  the  war  and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Consci¬ 
ous  that  he  commanded  the  last  army  of  the  republic, 
his  prudence  would  not  expose  it  in  the  open  field  to 
the  headstrong  fury  of  the  Germans.  The  method  of 
surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of  circumval- 
lation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the  Gothic 
king,  w'as  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  con¬ 
siderable  effect.  The  examples  of  Caesar  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ; 
and  the  fortifications  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  connect¬ 
ed  24  castles  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  15 
miles,  aff’ordecl  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which 
might  confine  and  starve  the  mostnumerous  host  of  bar¬ 
barians.  The  Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from 
the  industry  than  from  the  valour  of  their  ancestors; 
and  if  the  servile  and  laborious  work  offended  thejaride 
of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany  could  supply  many  thousand 
peasants,  w  ho  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of  their  native  country'.— 

The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses  and  men  was  gra¬ 
dually  destroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  sword  ; 
but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  during  the  progress  of 
such  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  atticks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungry  barba¬ 
rians  would  precipitate  them  against  the  fortifications  of 
Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  sometimes  in  ulge  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  pressed  to  as¬ 
sault  the  camp  of  the  Germans ;  and  these  various  inci¬ 
dents  niiglit  prod  uce  the  sharp  and  bloody  conflicts  which 
dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosinius,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus.  A  seasonable  supply  of 
men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the  w  alls 
of  Florence;  and  the  famished  host  of  Radagaisus  was 
in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  so  many 
warlike  nations,  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors, 
was  reduced  to  confide  cither  in  the  faith  of  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  clemency  of  Sti  icho.  But  the  death  of 
the  royal  captive,  w  ho  was  ignominiously  be  headed,  dis¬ 
graced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and  of  t  hristiaiiity  ;  and 
the  short  delay  of  his  execution  w;.s  sufficient  to  brand 
the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  ci'ol  and  ilclibcrate 
cruelty.  The  famished  C)ei  mans  who  escajicd  the  fury 
efthe  auxili.iiies  were  sold  a3slave®,Ht  thee.  lUtniptible 
price  of  as  many  single  pieccsof  gold;  but  the  dilItTeiice 
of  food  and  climate  sw  ept  aw  ay  great  numbers  ot  those 
unhapjiy  strangers ;  aiul  it  was  observed,  that  the  inhuman 
purchaserfi,  instcail  ot  reaping  the  tfuit  of  their  labour, 
w  ere  soon  obliged  to  add  to  it  the  e.\ pence  of  interring 
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tTiem.  Stillcho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate 
of  his  success  ;  and  deserved  a  second  time  the  glorious 
title  of  Deliverer  of  Italy. 

“  The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of 
the  miracle,  has  encouraged  a  vain  persuasion,  that  the 
•whole  army,  or  rather  nation  of  Germans,  who  migra¬ 
ted  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  miserably  perished 
under  the  v'alls  of  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fats 
of  Hadagaisus  himself,  of  his  brave  and  faithful  com¬ 
panions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  vai  ious  mul¬ 
titude  of  Sueves  and  Vandal-,  of  Alani  and  Burgundi¬ 
ans,  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general.  The 
union  of  such  an  army  might  exciteour  surprise,  but  the 
causes  ot  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible ;  they  were 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  insolence  of  valour,  the  jedousy  of 
command,  the  impatience  of  subordination,  and  the 
obstinate  conflict  of  opinions,  of  intei-ests,  and  of  pas¬ 
sions,  among  so  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were 
untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra- 
dagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German  host,  which  must 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  100,000  men,  still  re¬ 
mained  in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alps,  or 
betw'een  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe¬ 
ther  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  :  but  their  irregular  fur}'  was  soon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  •who  opposed  their 
inarch,  and  facilitated  their  retreat  ;  who  cons.dered 
the  safety  of  Home  and  Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his 
care,  and  who  sacrificed  with  too  much  indifference  the 
•wealth  and  tranquillity  of  the  distant  provinces.  The 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junction  of  sune  Panno- 
nian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the 
roads  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  v/hich  Alaric  had  de¬ 
signed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great  army 
of  Hadagaisus. 

“  Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any'  assistance  from 
the  tribes  of  Germany  w  ho  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni 
preserved  a  state  of  inactive  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks 
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distinguished  their  zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of 


the  empire.  In  the  rapid  progress  down  the  Rhipe, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  the  admini-tration  of  Stilicho, 
he  hatl  applied  himself  •with  peculiar  attention  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  tlie  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the 
irrecoDcileable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  republic. 
Marcomir,  one  of  tlieir  kings,  was  publicly  convicted 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Homan  ma:iistratc,  of  violating 
the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
distant  exile,  in  tlie  province  ot  Tuscany;  and  this  de¬ 
gradation  ot  the  regal  digriity  was  so  far  from  exciting 
the  resentment  of  Lis  subjects,  that  they  punished  with 
death  the  turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge 
his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  tlie 
princes  who  w  ereestablished  on  the  ilirone  liy  the  choice 
of  Stiliclio.  When  the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Ge  m.'.ny 
were  shaken  by  tlie  northern  emigration,  the  Franks 
bravely  encountered  the  single  force  of  the  Vantlais  ; 
who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adversity,  had  again 
separated  iheir  troops  from  the  standard  of  their  b.n  ba- 
rian  allies.  '1  hey  paiil  the  penalty  of  their  rashne-s  : 
and  20,000  V..nd;ils,  with  t  leir  king  Godigiscliis,  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle.  I  he  whole  people  must  have 
been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  Fie  .t'ani,  a.lvan- 
cingto  their  relief,  bad  not  trampled  down  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks ;  who,  after  an  honourable  resistance. 


were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  unequal  contest.  The 
victorious  confederates  pursued  their  march  ;  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  season  when  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  were  most  probably  frozen,  they  entered 
without  opposition  the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul. 

This  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  re¬ 
treated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Homan 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the  bar¬ 
riers,  which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  were  from  that  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  levelled  with  the  ground. 

“  W’hile  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by'  the 
attachment  of  the  Franks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
Alemanni,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their 
approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet  and 
prosperity,  •which  had  seldom  blessed  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
in  the  pastures  of  the  barbarians  ;  their  huntsmen  pe¬ 
netrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  <iarkest  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine 
were  crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tiber,  with  elejant 
houses  and  well  cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  descend¬ 
ed  the  river,  he  might  express  his  doubt  on  which  side 
was  situated  the  territory  of  the  11  mans.  This  scene  Caul  rava 
of  peace  and  plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert,  ged  by  thi 
and  the  prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  di-  barbariaiw 
stinguish  the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of 
man.  The  flourishing  city  of  Mentz  was  surprised  and 
destroyed  ;  and  many  thousand  Christians  were  inhu¬ 
manly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perished  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege  :  Strasburg-,  Spires,  Ilheims, 

Tournay,  Aras,  Amiens,  experiei'ced  the  cruel  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  German  yoke,  and  the  consumirg  flames  of 
war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.  Thatrieli  and  ex¬ 
tensive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them,  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the 
senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  vith  the  spoils  of  their 
houses  and  a  tars.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  a  revolt  happened  in 
Britain,  where  one  Constantine,  a  common  soldier,  was  tine  '*whoi 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  Ilonoriun 
name.  Flowever,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  acknow- 
considerableabilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  lor  the  high  , 

dignity  to  which  he  was  raised,  tie  governed  Britain 
with  great  prosperity;  passed  overiiito  Gaul  and  6pain,  pbre. 
the  inhabitants  of  wliich  submitted  without  opposition, 
being  glad  of  any  protector  whatever  from  the  barba¬ 
rians.  Hoiiorius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empire, 
or  repressing  th.e  revolt,  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  tor  his  partner  in  the  empire.  In  the  mean  time, 

Ahiric,  witli  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invasion  un¬ 
less  he  was  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Stilicho  is 
said  to  have  oceasioiied  this  demand,  and  to  have  insisf- 
eduponsending  him  iJie  money  he  demanded;  and  this 
was  tlic  cause  of  his  disgrace  and  rleath,  which  happen¬ 
ed  S'lon  after,  with  the  extirpation  of  his  famity  and 
friends-  Nay,  such  was  the  general  liatred  of  this  un¬ 
fortunate  minister,  tliat  the  soidiers  quartered  in  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy  110  sooner  lieard  of  his  death,  tlian  they 
murdered  tlie  wivesandchildrenof  tliebarhariaus  whom 
Ntilichi)  iiad  taken  into  the  service  of  Honorius.  The 
enraged  husbands  went  over  to  Alai  ic,  w  ho  made  a 

new 
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new  demand  of  money  ;  which  not  being  readily  sent, 
he  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran¬ 
som  of  the  city  vras  5000  pounds  of  gold,  .‘?0,000  of 
silver,  4000  silk  garments,  3000  skins  dyed  purple, 
and  3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occasion  the 
heathen  temples  were  stripped  of  their  remaining  or¬ 
naments,  and  among  others  of  the  statue  of_  V alour  ; 
which  the  pagans  did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  pre¬ 
sage  of  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  state. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treasure,  departed  for  a 
short  time  :  but  soon  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city 
with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honorius  was  set  on  foot.  However,  for  some  rea¬ 
sons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro¬ 
ken  off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  besieged,  and  at  last 
taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upon  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  city, addressing  his  soldiers,  told  them 
that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefWe  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  seize  it;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  strictly  enjoined  them  to  shed  the  blood  of  none  but 
such  as  they  should  find  in  arms;  and  above  all,  to  spare 
those  who  should  take  sanctuary  in  the  holy  places, 
especially  in  the  chin  ches  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul ;  which  he  named,  because  they  were  most  spa¬ 
cious,  and  consequently  capable  of  affording  an  asylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people.  Having  given  these  or¬ 
ders,  he  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  to  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
plundered  it  for  the  space  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  six  days,  they  set  fire  to  it  in  several  places  ; 
so  that  the  stately  palace  of  Sallust,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings,  w  ere  reduced  to  ashes;  nay,  Pro¬ 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
house  left  entire;  and  both  St  Jerome  .and  Philostorgius 
assert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  heap  of  ashes  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  pursuant  to  the  orders  cf  their  general, 
refrained  from  shedding  the  blood  of  such  as  made  no 
resistance;  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood-thirsty, 
m-issacred  all  they  met ;  so  that  the  streets  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city  were  seen  covered  wnh  dead  bodies,  and 
swimming  in  blood.  However,  not  the  least  injury 
was  offered  to  those  who  fled  to  the  churches  ;  nay,  ti  e 
Goths  themselves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  safe¬ 
ly,  such  as  they  weredesirou'  should  be  spared.  Many 
oVthe  statues  of  the  gods  that  bad  been  Iclt  entire  by 
the  emperors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  destroyed,  either  l)y  the  Goths,  who,  though 
mostly  Arians,  were  zealous  Chri-tians,  or  by  a  dread¬ 
ful  storm  of  thunder  aiul  lightning  which  fell  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  city,  as  it  it  h.ul  been  sent  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  complete  with  them  the  destruction  of  idol.itry, 
and  abolish  the  small  remains  of  pagan  superstition. 
I^otwith'taiiding  these  .accounts,  some  aflirm  t  at  the 
city  suffered  very  little  at  this  time,  and  even  not  so 
much  as  when  it  was  taken  I'y  Charles  V. 

Alaric  did  not  solong  survive  the  taking  of  Pome,  be¬ 
ing  cutoff  by  a  violent  fit  ot  sickness  iii  the  neigliuour- 
hood  of  Rhegium.  .\fler  his  death  the  atf.iirs  i.t  Ho¬ 
norius  seemed  a  little  to  revive  by  tlie  defeat  and  death 
of  Constantine  and  some  other  usurpers  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Ciaul,  Ifritain,  and  Spain,  were  now  uliuost 
entirely  occupied  by  barbarians;  in  which  state  they 


continued  till  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened  Rome, 
in  the  year  423,  after  an  unfortunate  reign  of  28 
years. 

Afier  some  usurpations  which  took  place  on  the 
death  of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentiniau  III.  was 
declared  emperor  of  the  west,  and  his  mother  Placid ia 
regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  scarce  seated  on 
the  throne,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
under  the  celebrated  Altila.  The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  superior  to  their 
enemies.  The  empress  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius  ;  who  by  their  union  might  have 
saved  the  empire:  but  unhappily, through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,  Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt:  and  a  ci¬ 
vil  war  ensued,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  Aetius,  how¬ 
ever,  notwithstanding  his  treachery,  w'as  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.  He  de¬ 
fended  it  aeainst  Attila  with  great  spirit  and  success, 
notwithstanding  the  deplorable  situation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by  Valentiniau  with  his  own  hand, 
on  a  suspicion  that  lie  aspired  to  the  empire.  But  in 
the  meantime  the  proviiices,  except  Italy  itself,  were 
totally  overrun  by  the  b  rbarians.  Genseric  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravage!  Africa  and  Sicily;  the  Goths, 
Suevians,  Burgundians,  See.  had  taken  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  ;  an  1  the  Britons  were  oppressed  by 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  .as  is  related  under 
the  article  England  In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  .Maximus,  whose  wife  he  had  ravish¬ 
ed.  MaximiH  immediately  assumed  the  empire  ;  but 
felt  such  violent  anxieties,  that  he  designed  to  resign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  a 
private  life.  However,  being  dissuaded  from  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  soon  after,  he  forced 
tlie  empress  Eudoxia  to  marry  him.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentiniau,  provoked  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genseric 
king  of  the  Vandals  into  Italy.  I'his  proved  a  most  4.57 
fatal  scheme  :  for  Clenseric  immediately  appeared  bclorc  Rome  ta- 
Rotne  ;  a  violent  tumult  ensued,  in  winch  Maximus 
lost  his  life  ;  an  d  the  ci'.y  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Genseric,  who  carried  off  what  had  been  left  by  the 
Goth''.  A  vessel  was  louled  wnth  costly  statues ;  half 
the  covering  of  the  capitol,  which  was  of  brass  plateil 
over  with  gold ;  sacred  vc'Sels  ciiricficd  w  ith  precious 
stones;  and  those  wh  eh  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  all  of  which  were  lost 
with  the  ve-sel  in  its  p.is-age  to  .Africa. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  ileplorahlc  ih.an  the  state 
of  the  Koinaii  affairs :  nevertheless,  the  empire  conti¬ 
nued  to  exist  for  s?.ine  years  brnger;  and  even  seemed 
to  revive  :or  a  little  under  Marjoriainis,  who  was  decla¬ 
red  emperor  i.i  4 '8.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  possessed  of  miny  other  ex.elleM:  qualities.  He 
defeated  tli>-  Vandals,  a  ul  rove  them  out  of  Italy. 

Willi  great  l.ibour  he  fitted  out  a  Heet,  of  w  hich  the 
Rouiaiis  b  .(I  tiecn  long  des'.itoie.  With  this  he  desigii- 
eil  t )  pj'S  r've  into  Iric  i ;  but  it  being  aur[>riscd  and 
burnt  uy  tlie  ciuiny,  licliniis  1  was  soon  i.f;er  imi  iler- 
eil  try  one  Uiciiiii-r  a  Gotli,  who  hud  long  governed 

every  tliiiii:  with  i.n  .disolule  s  »u\'.  Afler  the  dcatli 

.  ...  1  1  Kicuucr. 

of  Marjo.  lai.ii',  one  Anllu  iniiis  w  .s  raised  to  the  em¬ 
pire:  but  beginning  to  counteract  Riciiiier,  the  latter 

openly 
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openly  revolted,  besieged  and  took  Rome  •,  where  he 
committed  innumerable  cruelties,  among  the  rest  put¬ 
ting  to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
raising  one  Olybius  to  the  empire.  The  transactions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  soon  after  his  ac¬ 
cession.  On  his  death,  one  Glycerins  usurped  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  was  deposed  in  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  of  twperor.  He  was  driven  out  the  next 
year  by  his  general  Orestes,  who  caused  his  son  Augu¬ 
stus  or  Augustulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  served  in 
the  Homan  armies,  and  were  distinguished  with  the 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  ;  pretending-,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  so  often  defended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.  As  Orestes  refused  to 
comply  with  this  insolent  demand,  they  resolved  to  do 
themselves  justice,  as  they  called  it ;  and  openly  re¬ 
volting,  chose  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Augustulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting  chose  him  for  their  lead¬ 
er.  He  is  said  to  have  lieeii  a  man  of  uncommon 
parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  state.  Having  left  his  own  country  when 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  serve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of 
a  stature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor’s  guards,  and  continued  in  that  station  till  the 
present  year;  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  ofthe 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different 
nations,  had,  with  one  consent,  chosen  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  against  Orestes  and  his  son  Augu¬ 
stulus,  who  stiU  refused  to  give  tliem  any  share  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

As  the  Roman  troops  were  inferior,  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  valour,  to  the  barbarians,  Orestes  took  refuge 
in  Pavia,  at  that  time  one  of  the  best  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  investing  the  place  without  loss  of 
time,  took  it  soon  after  by  assault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  so’diers,  and  then  set  fire  to  it ;  which 
reduced  most  of  the  houses,  and  two  churches,  to  ashes. 
Orestes  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
who  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  2bth  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Ravenna,  and  ob¬ 
liged  him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia, 
Odoacer  marched  straight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Augustulus.  The  former  he  in, mediately  put  to  death  ; 
but  sparing  Augustulus,  in  consideration  of  his  youth, 
he  stripped  him  of  the  ensigns  ofthe  imperial  dignity, 
and  confined  him  to  Lucullanum,  a  castle  in  Campa¬ 
nia;  where  he  was  by  Odoacer’s  orders,  treated  with 
great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handsou  e  maintenance 
to  support  himself  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  but  would  not 
assume  the  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  Thus  failed  the  very  name  of  an  empire  in 
the  V\  esf.  Britain  had  been  long  since  abandoned  by 
the  Romans ;  Spain  w’as  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
vans ;  Africa,  by  the  V^andals ;  the  Hurgundians, 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erected  several  te- 
trarchies  in  Gaul  ;  at  length  Italy  itself,  with  its  proud 
metropolis,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  given  law  to 


the  rest  of  the  world,  was  enslaved  by  a  contemptible  Rome, 
barbarian,  whose  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not 
well  known  to  this  dayn 

From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceased  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire  ;  the  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  subject,  being  inconsiderable.  The  origin 
of  the  pope’s  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy,  are  related  under  the  article  Italy  ;  and  a  sketch 
of  the  spiritual  usurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  seen 
under  the  articles  History,  sect.  ii.  and  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  likewise  under  the  various  historical  articles 
as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  take  . 

in  nearly  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  the  ancient ;  but 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  Rgme. 
spot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
waste,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  most,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  l.v  Italian  miles.  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  isal.m  great¬ 
ly  inferior  to  the  ancient;  for,  in  1709,  the  whole  of 
these  amounted  only  to  138,568  ;  among  which  were 
40  bishops,  26S6  priests,  3559  monks,  IS  I  4  nuns,  393 
courtesan',  about  8000  or  9000  Jews,  and  14  Moors. 

In  1791  they  were  estimated  at  106,000,  and  in  1813, 
at  100,000  onl\^  This  reduction  is  ascrilied  partly  to 
the  political  revolutions  thetown  has  lately  experienced, 
but  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  malaria,  or  insalubrity  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  has  desolated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  investing  the  city  itself,  (seeEdin.  Re¬ 
view',  xxviii.  p.  57).  In  the  beauty  of  its  temjiles  and 
palaces,  modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  most  judi¬ 
cious  travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.  T  here  was  nothing 
in  ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  I’eter’s  church 
in  the  modem  city.  That  Rome  w'as  able  to  recover  it¬ 
self  after  so  many  calamities  and  devastations,  will  not 
be  matter  of  surprise,  if  weconsider  the  prodigious  sums 
that  it  has  so  long  annually  drawn  foni  all  countries  ol 
the  Popish  persuasion.  T  hese  sums,  tliough  still  con¬ 
siderable,  have  been  continually  decreasing  since  the  Re¬ 
formation.  T  he  surface  ofthe  ground  on  wliicli  Rome 
was  originally  founded  is  surprisingly  altered.  At  pre¬ 
sent  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  seven  hills  on  which 


it  was  first  built,  the  low  grounds  being  almost  filled  up 
w  ith  the  ruins  ol  tlie  ancient  streets  and  houses,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains. 
Anciently  the  suburbs  extended  a  vast  way  on  all  sides, 
and  made  the  city  appearalmost  boundless;  butit  isquite 
otherwise  now,  the  country  about  Rome  being  almost  a 
desert.  No  city  at  present  in  the  world  surpasses,  or  indeed 
equals  Rome,  for  tlie  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
edifices,  antiquities,  curiosities,  paintings,  statues,  and 
sculptures.  Tfie  city  standson  the  Tiber,  1 0  miles  from  the 
Tuscan  sea, 380fromVit'nMa,560froin  Paris, 7-lOfrom  Am¬ 
sterdam,  8  1  Ofi  oni London, and  900from  Madrid.  'The Ti¬ 
ber  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  by  which  it  often 
does  great  damage-  A  small  part  ofthe  city  is  separated 
from  the  other  by  the  river,  and  is  tlicrefore  called  2Va- 
veilere,  or  beyond  the  'Tiber.  'There  are  several  bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  of  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.  T  he  remains  of  Rome’s  ancient  gran¬ 
deur  consist  of  statues,  colossuses,  temples,  palaces, 
theatres,  naumachias,  triumphal  arclies,  circuses,  co¬ 
lumns,  obelisks,  fountains, aqueducts, mausoleums,  ther¬ 
mae 
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J{oins.  jyijp  or  hot  baths,  and  other  structures.  Of  modern 
buildings,  the  splendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
most  remarkable.  Mr  Addison  says,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  form  in  his  imagination  such  beau¬ 
tiful  and  glorious  scenes  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  tells  us  also,  that  no  part  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome  pleased  him  so  much  as  the  ancient  statues,  of 
which  there  is  still  an  incredible  variety.  Next  to  the 
statues,  he  says,  there  is  nothing  more  surprising  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  so  many  kinds 
of  marble.  Rome  is  said  to  be  well  paved  ;  but  not 
well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.  Two-thirds  of  the 
houses  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents,  and 
alms  houses.  Protestants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharist 
in  the  streets ;  and  they  may  have  flesh-meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even  during  Lent.  Here  are  many  acade¬ 
mies  for  promoting  arts  and  sciences,  besides  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  carnival  here  is  only  during  the  eight 
days  before  Lent,  and  there  are  no  such  scenes  of  riot 
as  at  Venice:  prostitutes,  however,  are  publicly  to¬ 
lerated.  To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
SOO  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their  barigella,  or 
colonel.  There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  on  in  Rome, 
but  a  vast  deal  of  money  is  spent  by  travellers  and 
other  strangers.  The  principal  modern  structures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  other  churches ;  the 
aqueducts  and  fountains ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  senate  re¬ 
sides,  &c.  The  principal  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble  ;  the  equeotrian  brass  sta¬ 
tue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;  the  marble  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  marble  busts 
of  the  emperors  and  their  consorts ;  three  brick  arches 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vespa¬ 
sian  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Severus  and 
of  Gallienus ;  the  circus  of  Antoninus  Caracalla ; 
some  parts  of  the  cloaca  maxima ;  the  columna  Anto¬ 
nina,  representing  the  principal  actions  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius  ;  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan’s  pillar  ;  some 
fragments  of  the  curia  or  palace  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva’s  forum ;  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
in  the  Strada  Pontifici  ;  the  remains  of  the  emperor 
Severus’s  tomb  w  ithout  St  .John’s  gate  ;  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  near  St  Paul’s  gate ;  the  poi  phyry  cof¬ 
fin  of  St  Helen,  and  the  original  statue  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  in  the  chuich  of  St  John  of  Lateral)  :  a  font 
of  oriental  granite,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Giovanni  in 
fonte,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Constantine  the 
Great ;  an  Egyptian  obelisk  near  the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore ;  the  stately  remains  of  Diociesian’s 
baths  ;  the  celebrated  Pantheon  ;  the  obelisks  of  Se- 
jostris  and  Augustus  by  the  Clementine  college ;  the 
church  of  St  Paul  fuori  della  Mura,  siid  to  have  been 
built  by  Constantine  the  Great ;  the  Farnese  Hercu¬ 
les,  in  white  marble,  of  a  colossal  .size  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  a  court  of  the  Fai  ncse  jwilace,  and  an 
admirable  group  cut  out  of  ore  bloik  of  marble,  in 
another  court  of  the  same  palace.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  great  many  more,  which  our  bounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Here  is  a 
great  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hospitals. 
Near  the  chuich  of  St  Sebastiano  alle  Catacoinbe,  arc 
the  most  spacious  of  the  cataconrbs,  v  heic  the  Cliri- 
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stians,  who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  such  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  as  could  not  afford  the  expence  of  H 
burning,  were  buried.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with- 
out  St  Sebastian’s  gate,  were  the  tombs  of  the  prin- 
cipal  families  of  Rome,  which  at  present  are  used  for 
cellars  and  store-houses,  by  the  gardeners  and  vine¬ 
dressers. 

Rome  was  entoed,  in  February  1798,  by  the  French, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  tumult  which  ensued,  when 
their  general  Duphot  was  killed,  they  deposed  the  pope, 
abolished  the  papal  government,  and  erected  in  its  stead 
a  republic,  to  which  they  gave  the  designation  of  the 
Roman  republic.  They  sent  the  pope  himself  to  France, 
where  he  died  on  his  various  removals  ;  they  likewise 
sent  away  great  numbers  of  the  most  valuable  statues 
and  paintings  of  antiquity,  and  compelled  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  pay  heavy  contribfetions.  In  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1799i  fhe  allies  retook  this  city,  and  the  new 
French  government  was  overthrown.  It  was  afterwarils 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
and  formed  a  part  of  his  dominions  till  the  over¬ 
throw  of  his  power  in  1815,  when  the  pope  was 
replaced. 

ROVINEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  cinque-port  towns,  and  is  seated  on  a  marsh  of 
the  same  name,  famous  for  feeding  c.attle ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  a  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiring  of  the  sea  has  reduced  it  very 
much  ;  it  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORANTIN,  is  a  town  of  France  situated  on 
the  river  Saudre,  in  the  department  of  Loire  and  Cher, 
containing  5730  inhabitf-.nts,  in  1  800,  and  long  famous 
for  its  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
ancientplace;  and  tbeinhubitantspretend  that  Caesar  built 
a  tow'er  here,  of  which  there  are  still  some  considerable 
remains.  They  have  a  manufacture  of  serge  and 
cloth,  which  is  used  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops. 

ROM  REE,  or  Rompu,  in  Heraldry,  is  apjilied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  represented  as  broken ;  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whose  upper  points  are 
cut  off. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  first  king  ot  Rome, 

See  Rome,  N*^  1-t. 

IIONCIGLIONE,  is  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Ecclesiastic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E. 
lamg.  12.  8.  N.  Lat.  ‘IS.  and  25  miles  N.  from  Rome. 

It  had  a  pretty  good  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  province,  wliile  it  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  I’arnm, 
which  was  till  1649,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  became 
master  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  bis  successors. 

RONDELETUV,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  methoil  ranking 
with  those  of  w  hich  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Box  ^  ny 
Index. 

UONA,  one  of  the  Hebrides  islands,  i?  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  distant  Ironi  the  irurth-cast  point  of 
Ness  in  Lewis — and  is  about  a  mile  long,  anti  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  has  a  bill  in  the  we>t  ])art,  and  is  only 
visible  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  summer’s  day.  There  is  a 
chapel  in  the  island  dedicated  to  St  Ronan,  fenced  with 
a  stone  wall  rountl  it.  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  to  keep  very  neat  and  clean,  and  sweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  an  altar  in  it,  in  which  thcie  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  10  feet  long.  Pi  very  foot  lias  a 
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hole  in  it,  and  in  every  hole  is  a  stone,  to  Nvhich  the  na¬ 
tives  ascribe  several  virtues  ;  one  of  them  is  singular  (as 
they  say)  for  promoting  speedy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travail.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  superstitious.  See  Martin’s  Description. 

liONSARD,  Peter  de,  a  French  poet,  was  born  at 
the  castle  of  Poissoniere  in  Vendomois  in  1524.  He  was 
descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris 
in  the  college  of  Navarre.  Academical  pursuits  not  suit¬ 
ing  his  genius,  he  left  college,  and  became  page  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  resigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king 
of  Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.  Ronsard  con¬ 
tinued  in  Scotland  rvitli  King  James  upwards  of  two 
3'^ears,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  sevei-al  negocia- 
tions.  He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of 
Spires.  Having  from  the  conversation  of  this  leai-ned 
man  imbibed  a  passion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  studied 
the  Greek  language  with  Baif’s  son  under  Dorat.  It  is 
reported  of  Ronsard,  that  his  practice  was  to  study  till 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  when  he  went  to  bed, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  resumed  his  place.  The  muses 
possessed  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms ;  and  he  cul¬ 
tivated  them  with  such  success,  that  lie  acquired  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  his  time.  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  aiid  Henry  III.  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Having  gained  the  first  prize  of  the 
■Jeux  Floraux,  they  thought  the  reward  promisetl  below 
the  merit  of  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet. 
The  city  of  Toulouse  caused  a  Minerva  of  massy  silver 
of  considerable  value  to  be  made  and  sent  to  him.  Tliis 
jiresent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree,  declaring  liim 
The  French  Poet,  by  way  of  distinction.  Ronsard  af¬ 
terwards  made  a  present  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  II. 
and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much  elated  with  this 
mark  of  the  poet’s  esteem  for  liim,  as  the  poet  liimself 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  present  from  his 
sovereign.  Mary,  the  benut/ful  and  unfortunate  queen 
of  Scots,  who  was  equall}'  sensible  of  his  merit  with  the 
Touloncse,  gave  liim  a  very  rich  set  of  table-plate, 
among  which  was  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  rose-bush,  re- 
jircsenting  Mount  Parnassus,  on  the  toji  of  which  was  a 
Pegasus  with  this  inscription  ; 

A  Ronsard,  V Apollon  de  la  source  des  muses. 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  easily  be  in¬ 
ferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which 
he  continued  to  keep  till  Malherbe  appeared.  His 
works  possess  both  invention  and  genius  ;  but  his  affec¬ 
tation  of  everywhere  thrusting  in  his  learning,  and  of 
forming  words  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  aiul  the  dif¬ 
ferent  jirovincialisms  of  France,  hits  rendered  his  versifi¬ 
cation  disagreeable  and  often  unintelligible. 

Ronsard,  dit  Dcspr6aux',  par  une  autre  methode, 

Regl'int  tout,  hrouilla  tout,  fit  iin  art  d  sn  mode  ; 

Et  toulifois  long  temps  cut  un  heureux  deslin  ; 

Mais  sa  muse,  en  Frangeis  parlant  Grec  el  Latin, 

Fit  dans  I’dge  suivunt,  par  un  retour  grotesque, 

Tomher  de  ses  grands  mots  lejaste  pedunlesque. 

He.  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franciad, 
eclogues,  epigrams,  sonnets,  &c.  In  his  odes  he  takes 
bombast  for  poetical  rapture.f.  He  wishes  to  imitate 
Pindar ;  and  by  labouring  too  much  for  lofty  expres¬ 
sions,  he  loses  himself  in  a  cloud  of  words,  He  is  ob¬ 


scure  and  harsh  to  the  last  degree ;  faults  which  he  Konsar*!. 
might  easily  have  avoided  by  studying  the  works  of 
Marot,  who  had  before  he  wrote  brought  French  poe¬ 
try  very  near  to  perfection.  “  INIai'ot’s  turn  and  style 
of  composition  are  such  (says  Bruyere),  that  he  seems 
to  have  written  after  Ronsaixl :  there  is  hardly  anj-  dif¬ 
ference,  except  in  a  few  Avords,  between  Mai'ot  and  us. 

Ronsard,  and  the  authors  his  contemporaides,  did  more 
cbsservice  than  good  to  style ;  they  checked  its  course 
in  the  advances  it  was  making  tOAvards  perfection,  and 
had  like  to  have  prevented  its  ever  attaining  it.  It  i.s 
siwprising  that  Marot,  Avhose  Avorks  are  so  natural  and 
eas}^,  did  not  make  Ronsard,  Avho  Avas  fired  Avith  the 
strong  enthusiasm  of  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than  either 
Ronsard  or  Marot."  But  Avhat  could  be  expected  from 
a  man  Avho  had  so  little  taste,  that  he  called  Marot  s 
Avorks,  ‘  a  dunghill,  from  Avhich  rich  grains  of  gold  by 
industrious  Avorking  might  be  draAvn  .?’  As  a  specimen 
of  our  author’s  intolerable  and  ridiculous  aft’ectation  of 
learn hig,  Avhich  Ave  haA  e  alread}'  censured,  Boileau  cites 
the  folloAvhig  verse  of  Ronsaid  to  his  mistress  :  Estes-, 
vous  pas  mu  seule  entelcchie?  ‘  ai-e  not  youni}’^  only  en- 
telechia  ?’  Noav  entclechia  is  a  Avord  peculiar  to  the  {pe¬ 
ripatetic  {philosophy,  the  sense  of  Avhich  does  not  appe.ar 
to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  is  said  to 
have  had  recourse  to  the  devil,  in  order  to  knoAv  the 
meaning  of  this  ncAv  term  used  by  Aristotle  ;  but  he  did 
not  gain  the  information  he  Avanted,  the  devil,  j'robably 
to  conceal  Ins  ignorance,  speaking  in  a  faint  and  Avhis- 
{lering  sort  of  voice.  ^Vhat  could  Ronsard’s  mistress, 
tlierelbrc,  or  even  Ronsard  himself,  know  of  it ;  and, 

Avhat  can  excuse  in  a  man  of  real  genius  the  Ioav  affecta¬ 
tion  of  using  a  learned  term,  because  in  truth  nobody 
could  understand  it.  Me  has,  hoAvever,  some  pieces  not 
destitute  of  real  merit ;  and  there  arc  perha{ps  feAv  effu¬ 
sions  of  the  French  muse  more  truly  poetical  than  his 
Four  Seasons  of  the  Year,  Avhere  a  most  fertile  imagina¬ 
tion  dis{>laj’s  all  its  riches. 

Ronsard,  though  it  is  doubtful  AA'hether  he  over  Avas 
in  orders,  held  several  benefices  in  commendam ;  ;ind  he 
died  at  Saint-Cosme-les-Tours,  one  of  these,  December 
27.  1585,  being  then  61  years  of  age.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  {loet :  he  Avas  parti- 
cidarly  vain.  I  le  talked  of  nothing  but  his  family  and 
his  alliances  Avilh  croAvned  heads.  In  his  {panegyrics, 

Avhich  he  addresses  to  himself  Avithout  any  ceremony,  he 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  from  Ronsard  is  derived 
the  Avord  Rosignot,  to  denote  both  a  musician  and  a  poet 
together.  He  Avas  born  the  year  after  the  defeat  of. 

Francis  I.  before  Pavia:  “Just  as  heaven  (said  he) 

Avishedto  indemnify  France  for  the  losses  it  had  sustain¬ 
ed  at  that  place.’’  "  He  blushed  not  to  tell  of  his  in- 
trigues.  All  the  ladies  sought  after  him  ;  but  he  never 
said  that  any  of  them  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  favours. 

His  immoderate  ipidvdgence  in  pleasure,  joined  to  his  li¬ 
terary  labours,  served  to  hasten  his  old  age.  In  his  50th 
year  he  Avas  aa  eak  and  valetudinary,  and  subject  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  gout.  He  retained  his  Avit,  his  vivacity, 
and  his  readiness  at  poetic  composition,  to  his  last  mo- 
ippcnts.  Like  all  those  Avho  as])ire  after  public  esteem, 
lie  had  a  great  number  of  admirers  and  some  enemies. 

'Fhough  Melin  de  Saint-Gelais  railed  at  him  continual¬ 
ly,  Rabelais  Avas  the  person  Avhom  he  most  dreaded.  He 
took  ahvays  care  to  inforup  hipuself  Avherc  that  jovial 
rector  of  Meudon  Avent,  tliat  he  npigl’.t  not  be  foiv.id  in 
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tile  same  place  with  him.  It  is  reporter!  that  \  oltaire 
acted  u  similar  part  with  regard  to  Peron  *,  of  whose 
extemporary  sallies  and  bon  mots  he  w'as  much  afiaid. 
Ronsard’s  poems  appeared  in  1 067  st  Paris  in  6  vols. 
4to,  and  in  iSOi  in  10  vols.  l2nio. 

ROOD,  a  quantity  cf  land  etjiud  to  40  square  per¬ 
ches,  or  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre. 

ROOF,  expresses  the  covering  of  a  house  or  building, 
by  which  its  inhabitants  or  contents  are  protected  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather.  It  is  perhaps  the  essential 
part  of  a  house,  and  is  frequently  userl  to  exiiress  the 
whole.  To  come  under  a  persons  roof,  is  to  enjoy  his 
protection  and  society,  to  dwell  with  him.  1  cctum 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Romans.  lo  be  within 
our  walls  rather  expresses  the  being  in  our  possession :  a 
roof,  therefore,  is  not  only  an  essential  part  of  a  house, 
but  it  even  seems  to  be  its  characteristic  feature.  The 
Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled  all  nations  in  taste, 
and  who  have  given  the  most  perfect  model  of  architec¬ 
tonic  ordonnance  within  a  certain  limit,  never  erected  a 
buildingwhich  did  not  exhibit  tliis  part  in  the  distinctest 
mannei”;  and  though  they  borrowed  much  of  their  mo¬ 
del  from  the  orientals,  as  will  be  evident  to  any  who 
compares  their  architecture  with  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
and  of  the  tombs  in  the  mountains  of  Sehiras,  they  added 
that  fonn  of  roof  which  their  own  climate  taught  tliem 
was  necessary  for  sheltering  them  from  the  rams,  d  he 
roofs  in  Persia  and  Arabia  are  flat,  but  those  of  Greece 
are  without  exception  sloping.  It  seems  therefore  a 
gross  violation  of  the  true  jirinciples  of  taste  in  architec¬ 
ture  (at  least  in  the  regions  of  Eurojie),  to  take  Jiway 
or  to  hide  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  and  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  that  rage  for  novelty  which  is  so  powerful  in  the 
minds  of  the  rich.  Our  ancestors  seemed  to  be  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  different  opinion,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the^ 
ornamenting  of  their  roofs  as  much  as  any  other  pait  of 
a  building. "  f  hey  showeti  them  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner,  running  them  up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them 
into  a  thousand  fanciful  shapes,  and  stuck  them  full  of 
highly  dressed  windows.  W  e  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it 
Gothic  and  clumsy ;  and  our  great  architects,  not  to 
offend  any  more  in  this  way,  conceal  the  roof  altoge¬ 
ther  by  parapets,  balustrades,  and  other  contrivances. 
Our  forefathers  certainly  did  offend  against  the  maxims 
of  true  taste,  when  they  cnriclie'l  a  part  of  a  house  with 
marks  of  elegant  liabiti’ition,  which  every  spectator  must 
know  to  be  a  cumbersome  garret :  but  their  successors 
no  less  offend,  who  take  off’  the  cover  of  the  house  .alto¬ 
gether,  and  m.ake  it  impossible  to  know  wdiether  it  is 
not  a  mere  skreen  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at. 

\Vc  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  C'hristoplier  Wren 
erred  when  he  so  industriously  concealed  the  roof  of  .St 
Paul’s  church  in  London.  Tiie  whole  of  the  iqiper  or¬ 
der  is  a  mere  screen.  Such  a  quantity  o(  wall  would 
h.ave  been  intolerably  offensive,  had  he  not  given  it  some 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
niches.  Even  in  tliis  state  it  is  gloomy,  and  it  is  odd, 
and  is  a  puzxle  to  every  spectator —  1  liere  should  be  no 
puzzle  in  the  design  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a 
discourse.  It  h.as  been  said  that  the  iloublc  root  of  our 
great  churches  which  have  aisles  is  an  incongruity, 
looking  like  a  house  standing  on  the  top  of  another 
house.  Rut  there  is  not  the  least  occasion  for  sucli  a 
thought.  We  know  that  tlie  aisle  is  .n  slied,  a  cloister. 
5*;ippose  only  that  the  lower  roof  or  slicd  is  Indilen  by 


a  balustrade,  it  tlien  becomes  a  portico,  ng.iinst  which 
the  connoisseur  has  no  objection  :  yet  there  is  no  d:HVr- 
ence  ;  for  the  portico  must  have  a  cover,  otlierwise  it 
is  neither  a  shed,  cloister,  nor  portico,  any  more  than  a 
building  without  a  rcKif  is  a  hou-e.  .-\  house  witlioiit  a 
visible  roof  is  like  a  man  abroad  without  his  h.at;  and 
we  may  arid,  that  the  whim  ol‘  concealing  tlie  chimneys, 
now  so  fashionable,  charges  a  house  to  a  barn  or  store¬ 
house.  A  house  should  not  be  a  copy  of  any  tiling. 

It  has  a  title  to  be  an  original  ;  and  a  screer.-like  house 
and  a  pillar-like  candlestick  are  similar  solecisms  in 
taste. 

The  architect  is  anxious  to  present  a  fine  object," and  Liule  at- 
a  very  simple  outline  discusses  all  his  concerns  witli  tlie  tfnrioii 
roof.  He  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter,  whom  he  frequent- 
ly  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements)  with  coverings  almost 
impossible  to  execute.  Indeed  it  is  seldom  th.at  the  idea  of  a  build- 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  gre.it  compositions ;  >ni;. 
or  if  he  does  introduce  it,  it  is  from  mere  afl’ect.'ition, 
and  we  may  say  pedantry.  A  pediment  is  frequently 
stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  fri  nt,  in  a  situation 
where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  ;  for  tiie  rant 
that  is  supposed  to  flow  down  its  sides  must  be  received 
on  the  top  of  the  level  buddings  which  flank  it.  This 
is  a  manifest  incongruity.  Tiie  tops  of  dressed  windows, 
trifling  porches,  and  sometimes  a  projecting  portico,  are 
the  only  situations  in  which  we  see  the  figure  of  a  roof 
correspond  with  its  office.  Having  thus  lost  sight  of 
the  principle,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  draughtsman 
(for  he  should  net  be  called  architect)  runs  into  every 
whim  :  and  we  see  pediment  within  pediment,  around 
jiediment,  a  hollow  pediment,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
absurdities,  a  broken  peclimer.t.  Nothing  could  ever 
reconcile  us  to  the  sight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without 
its  crown,  because  we  cannot  overlook  the  use  of  a 
hat.  j 

But  when  one  builds  a  heuse,  ornament  alone  will  Advantage-., 
not  do.  We  must  liave  a  cover  ;  and  the  enormous  ex-  of  a  liigh- 
pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  the 
concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  balustrades,  and  ’ 
screens,  have  obliged  arcliiteets  to  consider  the  pent 
roof  as  admissible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.  Any  m.aii 
of  sense,  not  under  tiie  influence  of  prejudice,  would  be 
determined  in  this  by  its  fitness  for  answering  its  pur¬ 
pose.  A  higii  pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  shoot  off 
the  rains  and  snows  bc.ter  than  one  of  a  lower  jiitch. 

The  wind  will  nit  so  easily  blow  the  elropping  rain  in 
between  the  slate-,  nor  will  it  hmeso  much  power  to 
strip  them  off.  A  high-pitched  lOot  w  ill  e.xert  a  smaller 
thrust  on  the  walls,  both  because  it>  str.iiii  is  less  hori¬ 
zontal,  and  bccaus«  it  will  admit  of  ligliter  covering. 

Rut  it  is  more  expensive,  because  there  is  more  of  it. 

It  requires  a  greater  size  ot  timbers  to  make  it 
equally  strong,  and  it  exposes  a  gre.iter  surfiue  to  the  ^ 

wind.  Ilcniatki 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  ;  on  i!  r 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high, and  w  e  ni  .ke  tluiii  ch.w-n  in 
very  low.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear,  that  this 
change  has  been  altoge! her  the  effect  of  prineijile.  In 
the  biinpleunadoriied  habitations  of  privatepcrsons,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  comes  to  be  adjusted  by  an  cxpeiitnce  of  in¬ 
conveniences  which  have  resulted  friiii  too  low  pitched 
roofs;  and  their  pitch  will  always  lie  nearly  such  as 
u  its  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  architect.s,  l.ow- 
cver,  go  to  work  on  different  principles.  Their  juo- 
]  i  3  1*  '•51  il 
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Soof.  fessed  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  object.  The  sources 
of  the  pleasures  arising  from  what  we  call  taste  are  so 
various,  so  complicated,  and  even  so  whimsical,  that  it 
is  almost  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt¬ 
ed  by  our  professed  architects.  VVe  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  much  of  their  practice  results  from  a  pedantic 
veneration  for  the  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Such  architects  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  art  in  respect  of  proportions,  or  what 
they  call  the  ordonnance,  are  very  much  puzzled  to 
make  a  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  the  most  that  they 
have  made  of  the  Greek  architecture  is,  that  it  exhibits 
a  nice  adjustment  of  strength  and  strain.  But  when  we 
consider  the  extent  of  this  adjustment,  we  find  that  it 
is  wonderfully  limited.  The  w'ho’e  of  it  consists  of  a 
basement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en¬ 
tablature,  it  is  true,  exhibits  something  of  a  connection 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originated  from  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  their  forms  and  their  combinations.  We 
could  easily  show  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  and  among 
the  tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  wei-e  long  prior  to 
the  Greek  architecture),  the  fluted  column,  the  base, 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  ar¬ 
rangement  of  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived 
from  unquestionable  principle.  The  only  addition 
made  by  the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof:  and  the  chan¬ 
ges  made  by  them  in  the  subordinate  forms  of  things 
are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  their  exquisite  judge¬ 
ment  of  beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  house,  went 
no  farther,  and  contented  themselves  with  giving  it  a 
s’ope  suited  to  their  climate.  This  we  have  followed, 
because  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe  we  have  no  co¬ 
gent  reason  for  deviating  from  it ;  and  if  any  architect 
should  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  should  be  disgusted  ;  but  the 
disgust,  though  felt  by  almost  every  spectator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  professed  architect 
or  man  of  education,  the  disgust  arhes  from  pedantry  : 
for  there  is  not  such  a  close  connection  between  the  form 
and  uses  of  a  roof  as  shall  give  precise  determinations; 
and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

\\  e  should  not  therefore  reprobate  the  high-pitched 
roofs  of  our  ancestors,  particularly  on  the  continent. 
It  is  there  where  we  see  them  in  all  the  extremity  of 
Greeks  and  the  fashion,  and  the  taste  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 
modern  js  with  US.  A  baronial  castle  in  Germany  and  France 
is  seldom  rebuilt  in  the  pure  Greek  style,  or  even  like 
the  modern  houses  in  Britan;  the  high-pitched  roofs 
are  retained.  We  should  not  call  them  Gothic,  and 
ugly  because  Gothic,  till  we  show  their  principle  to  be 
fahe  or  tasteless.  Now  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
found  quite  the  reverse ;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  so.  The  construction  of  the  Greek  arcliitec- 
ture  is  a  transference  of  the  practices  that  are  necessary 
i  1  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  stone.  To  this 
the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  spite  of  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  1  heir  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in  their 
power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had  render¬ 
ed  agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  adhere  to 
the  e  proportions  with  freestone  or  br;ck,w  hcn  tLeor- 
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der  is  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
saw  this ;  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  w'as  equal  to 
his  taste.  He  composed  the  front  of  St  Paul’s  church 
in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  his  columns  ; 
and  still  theliritels  whichform  thearchitrave  are  of  such 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  truss  them  behind.  Had  he  made  but 
one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its  ow'n 
weight.  It  is  impossible  to  excute  a  Doric  entablature 
of  this  size  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very  noble 
front,  the  academy  of  arts  in  St  Petersburgh.  But  the 
architect  was  obliged  to  make  the  nuitules  and  other 
projecting  members  of  the  corniche  of  granite,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  broke  down  b}*^  their  own  weight. 

Here  is  surely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  stone  is 
the  chief  material  of  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  ornamented  architecture  to  be  refinements  on  using  stone, 
the  essential  and  unaffected  parts  of  a  simple  stone¬ 
building.  There  is  almost  as  much  propriety  in  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  India,  where  a  dome  is  made  in  imitation 
of  a  lily  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the  Greek  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  wooden  building.  I'he  principles  of  mason¬ 
ry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  should  be  seen  in  our  archi¬ 
tecture,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
just  taste.  Now  we  affirm  that  this  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture.  In 
this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tran.sverse  strength  of 
stone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  seen;  no  extravagant  pro¬ 
jections.  Every  stone  is  pressed  to  its  neighbours,  and 
none  is  exposed  to  a  transverse  strain.  The  Greeks  were 
enabled  to  execute  theircolossal  buildings  only  by  using 
immense  blocks  of  the  hardest  materials.  The  Norman 
mason  could  raise  a  building  to  theskies  without  using  a 
stone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to  the  top  on  his 
back.  Their  architects  studied  the  principles  of  equili¬ 
brium  ;  and  having  attained  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
it,  they  indulged  themselves  in  exhibiting  remarkable 
in.stances.  We  call  this  false  taste,  and  say  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  insecurity  is  the  greatest  fault.  But  this  i* 
owing  to  our  habits :  our  thoughts  may  be  said  to  run 
in  a  wooden  train,  and  certain  simple  maxims  of  car¬ 
pentry  are  familiar  to  our  imagination  :  and  in  the  care¬ 
ful  adherence  to  these  consist  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  the  Greek  architecture.  Had  we  been  as  much  ha¬ 
bituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  pressure,  thisapparentin- 
seciirity  would  not  have  met  our  eye :  we  would  have 
perceived  the  strength  and  we  should  have  relished  die 
ingenuity.  ]o 

The  (iothic  architecture  is  perhaps  intitle d  to  the  Hatiorisl 
name  of  rational  architecture,  and  its  beauty  is  founded 
on  the  characteristic  distinction  of  our  species.  It  de- 
serves  cultivation:  not  the  pitiful,  servile,  and  un- 
skilled  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce 
incongruities  and  absurdities  equal  to  any  that  have 
crept  into  the  Creek  architecture  :  but  let  us  examine 
with  attention  the  nice  dis)  ositiiJii  of  llie  groins  and 
spaundrels ;  let  us  study  the  tracery  and  knots,  not  as 
ornaments,  but  as  useful  members  ;  let  us  ob.serve  how 
tliey  have  made  their  walls  like  honeycombs,  and  ad- 
miretheir  ingenuity  a.s  we  pretend toadmirethe  instinct 
infused  by  the  great  Arcliitect  into  tlie  bee.  All  this 
cannot  be  understood  without  mechanicalknowledge;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  professional  architects  have  any 
share  of.  Tims  would  architectonic  taste  be  a  mark  of 
jkiil ;  and  Uicperson  whopresents  thedesign  of  a  build¬ 
ing 
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Ro«f.  ing  would  know  how  to  execute  it,  without  committing 
it  entirely  to  the  mason  and  carpenter. 

These  observations  are  not  a  digression  from  our  sub- 
iect.  The  same  principles  of  mutual  pressure  and  equi¬ 
librium  have  a  place  in  roofs  and  many  wooden  edifices ; 
and  if  they  had  been  as  much  studied  as  the  Normans 
and  Saracens  seem  to  have  studied  such  of  them  as  were 
applicable  to  their  purposes,  we  might  have  produced 
wooden  buildings  as  far  superior  to  what  ^ve  are  fami¬ 
liarly  acquainted  with,  as  the  bold  and  wonderful 


Greek  architecture.  Should  it  be  said  that  a  roof  is 
only  a  thing  to  keep  off  the  rain,  it  may  be  answ  ered, 
that  a  ceiling  is  only  to  keep  off  the  dust,  or  the  floor 
to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  that  we  should  have  nei¬ 
ther  copartments  in  the  one  nor  inlaid  work  or  carpets 
on  the  other.  The  structure  of  a  roof  may  therefore 
be  exhibited  with  propriety,  and  made  an  ornamental 
feature.  This  has  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  several  others  are 
specimens ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  form.s 
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churches  stiU  remaining  in  Europe  are  superior  to  the  of  the  principal  frames  of  these  roofs,  which  resemble 
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timid  productions  of  our  stone  architecture.  The  cen¬ 
tres  used  in  building  the  bridge  of  Orleans  and  the 
corn-market  of  Paris,  are  late  instances  of  what  may 
be  done  in  this  way.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  dome  of 
200  feet  diameter,  built  of  fir  planks  ;  and  ther«  is  not 
a  piece  of  timber  in  it  more  than  nine  feet  long,  a  foot 
broad,  and  three  inches  thick. 

The  Norman  architects  frequently  roofed  with  stone. 
Their  wooden  roofs  were  in  general  very  simple,  and 
their  professed  aim  svas  to  dispense  with  them  altoge¬ 
ther.  Fond  of  their  own  science  they  copied  nothing 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  similar  fault 
with  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings 
which  w’ere  necessarily  of  timber  were  made  to  imitate 
stone-buildings  ■  and  Gothic  ornament  consists  in  cram¬ 
ming  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  spanndrels.  No¬ 
thing  else  is  to  be  seen  in  their  timber  works,  nay  even 
in  their  sculpture.  Look  at  any  ot  the  maces  or 
sceptres  still  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals  j  they 
are  silver  steeples. 

But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  rivalship  in  old 
times  between  the  masons  and  the  carpenters.  Many 
of  the  baronial  halls  are  of  prodigious  width,  and  are 
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those  of  our  modern  buildings,  are  very  unfit  for  agree¬ 
able  ornament.  As  we  have  already  observed,  our  imagi¬ 
nations  have  not  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
principles,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  than  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  immense  logs  of  timber  which 
form  the  couples  of  these  roofs,  and  hang  over  our 
heads  with  every  apjiearance  of  weight  and  danger.  It 
is  quite  otherwise  w  ith  the  ingenious  roofs  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Norman  architects.  Slender  timbers,  inter¬ 
laced  with  great  symmetry,  and  thrown  by  necessity  in¬ 
to  figures  which  are  naturally  pretty,  form  altoge  ther 
an  object  which  no  carpenter  can  view  without  jdeasure. 
And  why  should  the  gentleman  refuse  himself  the  same 
pleasure  of  beholding  scientific  ingenuity  ? 

The  roof  is  in  fact  the  part  of  the  building  which 
requii'es  the  greatest  degree  of  skill,  and  where  science 
will  be  of  more  service  than  in  any  other  part.  The 
ai'chitect  seldom  knows  much  of  the  matter,  and  leaves 
the  task  to  the  carpenter.  The  carpenter  considers  the 
framing  of  a  great  roof  as  the  touchstone  of  his  art ;  and 
nothing  indeed  tends  so  much  to  show  his  judgment  and 
his  fertility  of  resource. 

It  must  therefore  be  veiy  acceptable  to  the  artist  to 
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roofed  with  timber:  and  the  carpenters  appeared  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  by  which  this  difii- 
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have  borrowed  much  knowledge  trom  the  masons  ot 
those  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con¬ 
structed  with  great  ingenuity.  Their  aim,  like  the  ma¬ 
sons,  was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a  very  wide  building 
without  employing  great  logs  of  timber.  VVe  have  seen 
roofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in 
it  above  1 0  feet  long  and  4  inches  square.  'I'he  Rar- 
liament  house  and  Tron-church  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
great  hall  of  Tarnaway  castle  nearForres,  are  specimens 
of  those  roofs.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Indeed  Britain  retains  few  monuments  of  private 
magnificence.  Aristocratic  state  never  was  so  great 
with  us  ;  and  the  rancour  of  our  civil  wars  gave  most 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter  to  the  flames. 
Westminster-hall  exhibits  a  specimen  of  the  false  taste 
of  the  Norman  roofs.  It  contains  the  essential  parts  in¬ 
deed,  very  properly  disposed  ;  but  they  are  hidden,  or 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conreived  to  be  or¬ 
namental  ;  and  this  is  an  imitation  ot  stone  arches,  cram¬ 
med  in  between  slender  pillars  which  hang  down  from 
the  principal  frames,  trusses,  or  rafters.  In  a  juire  Nor¬ 
man  root,  such  as  Tarnaway-liall,  the  essential  parts  are 
exhibited  as  things  nndcr.stood,  and  therefore  relished. 
They  are  refined  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  liere  that 
the  inferior  kind  of  taste  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear.^ 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  all  the  wliinis  ot 
our  ancestors;  but  we  assert  that  it  is  no  more  necessary 
to  consider  the  Aiemhers  of  a  roof  as  things  to  he  con- 
ce;iled  like  a  garret  or  privy,  than  the  members  ot  a 
ceiling,  v/hich  form  tlic  most  beautiful  part  of  the 


cult  problem  may  be  solved  in  the  best  manner,  so  that 
the  roof  may  have  all  the  strength  and  security  that 
can  be  wished  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  of 
timber  and  iron.  We  have  said  that  mechanical  science 
can  give^rcat  assistance  in  this  matter.  We  may  add 
that  the  framing  of  cai'pentry,  whether  for  roofs,  fioort, 
or  any  other  puiqiose,  affords  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  most  satisfactory  applications  which  can  he  made 
of  meclianical  science  to  the  arts  of  common  life  Ln- 
fortiin.ately  the  practical  artist  is  seldom  possessed  even 
of  the  small  portion  of  science  which  would  almost  in¬ 
sure  his  practice  from  all  risk  of  failure  ;  and  even  our 
most  exiieriencetl  carpenters  have  seldom  any  more 
knowledge  than  what  arises  from  their  exjierience  and 
natural  sagacity.  The  most  apjiroved  author  in  our 
langu.age  is  Price  in  his  Britisli  Caqienter.  Matluirin 
Jousse  is  in  like  manner  the  author  most  in  repute  in 
France  ;  and  the  publications  of  hotli  these  authors  are 
void  of  every  appear. >1100  of  princij)le.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  .see  the  works  of  eaqientcrs  of  the  greatest 
reputation  tumble  down,  in  consequence  ot  mistakes 
from  which  the  most  clement;u-y  know  ledge  would 
have  saved  them. 

We  shall  nUcinpt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  arcourt 
of  the  leading  principles  of  this  art  in  Ji  manner  so  fami¬ 
liar  and  palpable,  that  any  per.xon  w  lio  know  s  thecoinmon 
juopcrtics  of  the  lever,  and  the  composition  of  motion, 
shall  so  far  understand  them  as  to  he  able,  on  every  oc¬ 
casion,  so  to  dispose  hi-,  matori.ils,  with  respect  to  the 
strains  to  w  liidi  tliey  arc  to  be  eNp<*scd,  lliat  he  shall 
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always  known  the  effective  strain  on  every  piece,  and 
shall,  in  most  cases,  be  able  to  make  the  disposition  such 
as  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  f'ora  the 
materials  which  he  employs. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  must  depend  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  the  strength  of  the  materials,  re- 
strM'nh  of  lative  to  the  manner  in  which  this  strength  is  exerted, 
the  mate-  and  the  manner  in  which  the  strain  is  laid  on  the  piece 
rials.  of  matter.  With  respect  to  the  first,  this  is  not  the 
proper  place  for  considering  it,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Strength  of  Materiah  in  Mecha¬ 
nics.  We  shall  just  borrow  from  that  article  two  or 
three  propositions  suited  to  our  purpose. 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices, 
roofs,  floors,  machines,  and  framings  of  every  kind  re¬ 
sist  being  broken  or  crushed,  or  pulled  asunder,  is  im¬ 
mediately  or  ultimately,  the  cohesion  of  their  particles. 
W’hen  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  cither  imme¬ 
diately  to  break  all  the  fibres,  overcoming  the  coliesiori 
among  the  particles  of  each,  or  it  tends  to  pull  one 
parcel  of  them  from  among  the  rest,  with  which  they 
are  joined.  This  union  of  the  fibres  is  brought  about 
by  some  kind  of  gluten,  or  by  twisting,  which  causes 
them  to  bind  each  other  so  hard  that  any  one  will 
break  rather  than  come  out,  so  much  is  it  withheld  by 
friction.  The  ultimate  resistance  is  therefore  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  fibre ;  the  force  or  strength  of  all  fibrous 
materials,  such  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  same 
manner.  The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulled  out 
IVom  amot)g  the  re^t  Metals,  stone,  glass,  and  the 
like,  resist  being  pulled  asunder  by  the  simple  cohesion 
of  their  parts. 

The  force  which  is  necessary  for  breaking  a  rope  or 
wire  is  a  proper  measure  of  its  strength.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  force  necessary  for  tearing  directlyasiinder  any 
rod  of  wooci  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  measure 
of  the  united  strength  of  all  these  fibres.  And  it 
is  the  simplest  strain  to  which  they  can  be  exposed, 
being  just  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  necessary 
for  breaking  or  disengaging  each  fibre.  And,  if  the 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  structure,  which  is  the  case 
with  metals,  stones,  glass,  and  m.my  other  substances, 
this  force  is  still  ecptal  to  the  sinij)le  sum  of  the  co¬ 
hesive  forces  of  each  paiticle  vhich  is  separated  by  the 
fractuic.  Let  us  distinguish  this  mode  of  exertion  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  Absolute 
Stiiength. 

When  solid  bodies  arc,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to 
great  compression,  they  can  resist  only  a  certain  de- 
giee.  A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  squeezed  out; 
apiece  of  freestone  will  be  crushed  to  powder  ;  a  beam 
of  wood  will  be  crippled,  swelling  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lose  their  mutual  cohesion,  after  which  it 
is  easily  crushed  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  he  form¬ 
ed  of  the  manner  in  which  these  strains  are  resisted  by 
conceivinga  cylindrical  pipe  filled  with  small  shot,  well 
sh.iken  together,  so  that  each  sphericle  is  lying  in  the 
closest  manner  possible,  that  is,  in  contact  with  six 
others  in  the  same  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  wliich  the  shot  will  take  the  least  room).  Tims 
each  touches  the  rest  in  six  points :  Now  siipp<»se  them 
all  united,  in  these  six  points  only,  by  some  cement. 
T  his  assemblage  will  stick  together  and  forma  cylindri- 
cal  pillar,  which  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.  Sup- 
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pose  this  pillar  standing  upright,  and  loaded  above. 

The  supports  arising  from  the  cement  act  obliquely, 
and  the  load  tends  either  to  force  them  asunder  late¬ 
rally,  or  to  make  tliem  slide  on  each  other :  either  of 
these  things  happening,  the  whole  is  crushed  to  pieces. 

The  resistance  of  fibrous  materials  to  such  a  strain  is  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explained  in  a  v/ay 
very  similar-. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  any  kind  may  also  be  destroyed 
by  wrenching  or  twisting  it.  W'e  can  easily  form  a 
notion  of  its  resistance  to  this  kind  of  strain  by  consi¬ 
dering  what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  of  small  shot 
if  treated  in  this  way. 

And  lastly,  a  beam,  or  a  bar  of  metal,  or  piece  of 
stone  or  other  matter,  may  be  broken  transvei-sely. 

This  ^vill  happen  to  a  rafter  or  joist  supported  at  the 
ends  when  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  having  one  end 
stuck  fast  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid  on  its  projecting 
part.  This  is  the  strain  to  which  materials  are  most 
commonly  exposed  in  roofs  ;  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
the  strain  which  they  are  the  least  able  to  bear ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  it  is  the  manner  of  application  whicli  causes  an  ex- 
ter  nal  force  to  excite  the  greatest  possible  immediate 
strain  on  the  par-tides.  It  is  against  this  that  the  car¬ 
penter  must  chiefly  guard,  avoiding  it  when  in  his 
pov/er,  and  in  every  case,  dinrinishing  it  as  much  as 
jrossible.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  Their 
tion  of  the  great  weakness  of  materials  in  lelation  weakness 
to  this  transverse  strain.  But  we  shall  do  nothing  relation 
more,  referring  him  to  the  articles  Str.vi\,  Stress,  ' 
and  Strength. 


to  trans¬ 
verse 
strains. 

Let  AbCD  (fig.  1.)  represent  the  side  of  a  beam  pro-  Plate 
jecting  horizontally  from  a  wall  in  which  it  is  firmly  cccclxiii 
fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W  appended 
to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it ;  and  the  least 
reflection  will  convince  any  person  that  if  the  beam  is 
equally  strong  throqgliout,  it  will  break  in  the  line  CD, 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  wall.  It  will  open  at  D, 
w  bile  C  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  joint,  round  which  it  w  ill 
turn.  The  cross  section  through  the  line  CD  is,  for 
this  rea.son,  called  tlie  section  of  Jraciure,  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  drawn  through  C  I'li  its  under  surface,  is 
called  the  a^tis  of  fracture-  The  fracture  is  made  by 
tearing  asunder  the  fibres,  such  as  l)L  or  FG.  Let  us 
suppose  a  real  joint  at  C,  and  that  the  beam  is  really 
sawed  through  along  CD,  and  that  in  place  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  fibres  threads  are  substituted  all  over  the  section  of 
fracture.  The  weight  now  tends  to  break  these  threads  ; 
and  it  is  our  business  to  find  the  force  necessary  lor  this 
purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  DCA  may  be  considered  as  a  bend¬ 
ed  lever,  of  which  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If./' be  llie  force 
which  will  just  balance  the  cohesion  of  a*  thread  wlien 
hung  on  it  so  that  the  smallest  addition  will  bre..k  it, 
we  may  find  the  weight  which  will  be  sufficient  Cor  this 
purpose  v/hen  hung  on  at  A,  by  saying,  AC  :  CD 
—f:  <p,  and  p  will  be  the  weiglit  w  hich  will  just  break 
the  thread,  by  hanging  p  by  the  point  A.  This  give.s 

uspr^y  If  the  weight  be  hung  on  at  a,  the 


force  jiLst  sufficient  for  breaking  the  same  thread  will  he 

—  In  like  manner  the  force  p,  which  must  be 
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equally  resisting  fibre  at  F,  must  be  —fx  And 

so  on  all  of  the  re-^t. 

If  we  suppose  all  the  filjres  to  exert  equal  resistances 
at  the  instant  of  fracture,  ^ve  know,  from  the  simplest 
c'cments  of  mechanics,  that  the  resistance  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  line  CD,  each  acting  equally  in  its  own 
place,  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  individual  resistances  were 
united  in  the  middle  point  g.  Now'  this  total  resisUnce 
is  the  resistance  or  strength/of  each  particle,  multiplied 
Ity  the  number  of  particles.  This  number  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  line  CD,  because  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  at  unequal  distances  Therefore,^ 
in  comparing  different  sections  together,  the  number  of 
particles  in  kach  are  as  the  sections  themselves.  There¬ 
fore  DC  may  represent  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
line  DC.  Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
and  express  it  by  the  symbol  d.  And  since  we  are  at 
present  treating  of  roofs  whose  rafters  and  other  parts 
are  commonly  of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or 
Dl  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  express  it  by  b,  and 
let  CA  be  called  its  length,  1.  We  may  now  express 
the  strength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by  fxd,  and  we 
may  suppose  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  g. 
Its  mechanical  energy,  therefore,  by  which  it  resists 
the  energy  of  the  weight  tv,  applied  at  the  distance  /, 
is  /.CD.  C  s,  xvhile  the  momentum  of  w  is  tv.  CA. 
We  must  therefore  have  /I  CD.  Cg=tv.  CA,  orf  d.  h  d 
—  tv.  I,  and/  d :  tv=1  :  1  d,  or  f  d  :  w=2  I :  d.  That 
is,  twice  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the 
absolute  strength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re¬ 
lative  strength,  or  its  power  of  resisting  this  transverse 
fracture. 

It  is  evident,  that  what  has  been  now  demonstrated 
of  the  resistance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD  in  the  thickness  or  l)readth 
of  the  beam.  The  absolute  strength  of  the  whole  sec¬ 
tion  of  fracture  is  properly  represented  by/,  d.  b,  and 
■we  still  have  2  / :  d=f  d  b  :  tv,  or  twice  the  length  of 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  absolute  strength  to  the 
relative  strength.  Suppose  the  beam  12  feet  long  and 
one  foot  deep  ;  then  ■whatever  be  its  absolute  strength, 
the  21'th  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  extre- 
inity. 

But  even  this  is  too  favourable  a  statement ;  all  the 
fibres  are  supposed  to  act  alike  in  the  instant  of  frac¬ 
ture.  But  this  is  not  true.  At  the  instant  that  the 
fibre  at  1)  break.s,  it  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  is 
exerting  its  whole  force.  But  at  this  instant  the  fibre 
at  g  is  not  so  much  stretched,  and  it  is  not  then  exert¬ 
ing  its  utmost  force.  If  we  suppose  the  e.xtension  of 
the  fibres  to  be  as  their  distance  from  C,  and  the  actual 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extensions,  it  may  easily 
be  shown  (see  Stkength  and  STRAtN),  that  the  whole 
resistance  is  the  same  as  if  the  full  force  of  all  the  fibres 
were  united  at  a  point  r  distant  f  rom  C  by  onc-third  of 
CD.  In  this  case  we  must  say,  that  the  absolute 
strength  is  to  the  relative  strength  as  tlrree  times  the 
length  to  the  depth  ;  so  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than 
by  the  former  statement  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three. 

Even  this  is  more  strength  than  experiment  justifies ; 
and  we  can  see  an  evident  reason  lor  it.  When  the 
beam  is  strained,  not  only  are  the  upirer  fibres  stretched, 
but  the  lower  fibres  are  compressed.  This  is  very  di¬ 


stinctly  .seen,  if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of  cork  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  beam:  this  being  the  case,  C  is  not 
the  centre  of  fracture.  There  is  some  point  c  which  lies 
between  the  fibres  which  are  stretched  and  those  tJiat 
are  compressed.  This  fibre  is  neither  stretched  nor 
squeezed  ;  and  this  point  is  the  real  centre  of  fracture  : 
and  the  lever  by  which  a  fibre  D  resists,  is  not  DC,  but 
a  shorter  one  D  c ;  and  tlie  energy  of  the  whole  resist¬ 
ances  must  be  less  than  by  the  second  statement.  Till 
we  know  tlie  proportion  between  the  dilatability  and 
compressibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  relation  between 
the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  resistances  which 
they  exert  in  this  state  of  dilatation,  we  cannot  positive¬ 
ly  say  where  the  point  c  is  situated,  nor  what  is  the  sum 
of  the  actual  resistances,  or  the  point  where  their  action 
may  be  supposed  concentrated.  The  firmer  woods,  such 
as  oak  and  chesnut,  may  be  supposed  to  be  but  slightly 
compressible;  we  know  that  willow  and  other  soft 
woods  are  very  compressible.  These  last  must  therefore 
be  weaker  :  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  fibres  which  are 
in  a  state  of  compression  do  not  resist  the  fracture.  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  beam  of  willow  may  be  cut  through 
from  C  to  g  without  weakening  it  in  the  least,  if  the 
cut  be  filled  up  by  a  -wedge  of  hard  wood  stuck  in. 

We  can  only  say,  that  very  sound  oak  and  red  fir 
have  the  centre  of  effort  so  situated,  that  the  absolute 
strength  is  to  the  relative  strength  in  a  proportion  not 
less  than  that  of  thiee  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  beam  to  its  depth.  A  square  inch  of  sound  oak  will 
carry  about  SOOO  pounds.  If  this  bar  be  firmly  fixed 
in  a  wall,  and  project  12  inches,  and  be  loaded  at  the 
extremity  with  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken.  It  will 
just  bear  iqo,  its  relative  strength  being  J,  cf  its  abso¬ 
lute  strength ;  and  this  is  the  case  only  with  the  finest 
pieces,  so  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers  are  in 
a  vertical  position.  A  larger  log  is  not  so  strong  trans- 
verselv,  because  its  plates  lie  in  various  directions  round 
the  heart.  ir 

These  observations  are  enough  to  give  us  a  distinct  Practical 
notion  of  tlie  vast  diminution  of  the  strength  of  limber  InierencK. 


when  the  strain  is  across  it ;  and  we  see  the  justice  of 
the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  tliat  the  carpenter,  in 
framing  roofs,  should  avoid  ns  much  as  possible  the  ex¬ 
posing  his  timbers  to  transverse  strains.  But  this  cannot 
be  avoided  in  all  cases.  Nay,  the  ultimate  strain  arising 
from  the  very  nature  of  a  roof,  is  transverse.  The  raft¬ 
ers  must  carry  their  own  wcight,and  this  tends  to  break 
them  across  :  an  oak  beam  a  foot  deep  will  not  curry  its 
own  weight  if  it  project  more  than  60  feet.  Beddes 
this,  the  rafters  must  earry  the  lead,  tyling,  or  slates. 

We  must  tliere.'brc  consider  this  tranverse  strain  a  little 
more  particularly,  so  as  to  know  what  strain  will  belaid 
on  any  part  by  an  unavoidable  load,  laid  on  cither  at 
that  part  or  at  any  other.  i?! 

We  have  hitlierlo  supposed,  that  the  beam  had  one  Effect  when 
of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  w  all,  and  th.nt  it  was  loadetl  at  the  “f' 
other  end.  This  is  not  an  usual  arrangenu  nt,  and  was 
taken  merely  as  affording  a  simple  application  of  the 
mechanical  principles.  It  is  much  more  usual  to  have  in  themid- 
the  beam  supported  at  the  end.'.,  and  loaded  in  the  die,  4.c. 
middle.  IvCt  the  beam  I'EGll  (fig.  2.)  reft  on  the 
props  E  and  G,  and  he  laaded  at  its  u  iddle  j''.int  t’ 
with  a  weight  W.  It  is  required  to  di-lermine  the 
stiaiii  at  the  section  CD.^  It  is  plain  th.at  the  beam  will 
receive  the  same  .support,  andsuffer  the  same  str.iin,  if  > 

instead 
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instead  of  tlie  blocdss  E  and  G,  we  subf^titute  the  ropes 
E  e,  G  h  s,  goin^  over  the  pulleys  /'and  g,  and  load¬ 
ed  with  proper  weights  e  and  g.  The  sveight  e  is  equal 
to  the  support  given  by  the  block  E  ;  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  support  given  by  G.  The  sum  of  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  ;  and  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
e  and  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  of  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  state  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  strain  on  the  section  CD  arises  immediately 
from  the  upw'ai'd  action  of  the  ropes  F  /"and  H  /;,  or 
the  upward  pressions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G ;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  w'eight  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op¬ 
pose  this  strain.  Things  are  in  the  same  state  in  respect 
of  strain  as  if  a  block  w^ere  substituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  w'eights  e  and  g  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  ;  only  the  directions  will  be  opposite.  The 
beam  tends  to  break  in  the  section  CD,  because  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C  be¬ 
comes  the  centre  of  fracture.  The  strain  therefore  is 
the  same  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  g,  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  much  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  fast  in  a  wall. 

The  strain  occasioned  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  =  W  x 
DF 

>4xLG.  For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  pressure 


EG’ 


and  therefore  the  strain  at  L 


is  W.  LG. 

11.It 


In  like  manner,  the  strain  occasioned  at  the 

DE 

D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  there,  is  W  x 


EG 


point 

DG; 


angle  of  the  parts  of  the  beam, 

DE.DG),  and  is  greatest  when  the  load  is  laid  on 


will  require  another  weight  W  to  break  it  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
fii-mly  connected  with  three  fixed  pohits,  G,  E,  I,  it  will 
bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than  if  its 
connection  with  the  remote  point  w  ere  removed  ;  and  if 
it  be  fastened  in  four  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will  be  twice 
as  strong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the  two  remote 
connections. 

One  is  apt  to  expect  from  this  that  the  joist  of  a  floor 
will  be  much  strengthened  by  being  firmly  built  in  the 
wall.  It  is  a  little  strengthened  ;  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  short  to  be  of  a.iy  sen- 


W.  DE.DG. 

(for - r.-T^ - IS  as 


the 


Roof. 


EG' 

occasioned  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  some 
w  eight  g  acting  over  the  pulley  ;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  acting  on  the  lever  GL.  The 

pressure  at  G  is  VV . 


which  is  therefore  equal  to  ^  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  general  strain  on  the  beam 
ari.sing  from  one  weight,  is  proportionable  to  the  rect- 


sible  service,  and  it  tends  greatly  to  shatter  the  w'all. 


because,  when  it  is  bent  down  by  a  load,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  with  a  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judicious 
builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  joists  tight 
in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joists  of  adjoining  I'ooms  lie 
in  the  same  direction,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  make 
them  of  one  piece.  They  are  then  twice  as  strong  as 
when  made  in  txvo  lengths. 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  these  premises  the  strain  on 
any  point  w  hich  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it¬ 
self,  or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  diffused  over 
the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  always  consider  the 
whole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  diffused 
over  any  jiart  'as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part ;  mid  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  diffused,  we  may 
still  suppose  it  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 
to  know  the  strain  at  D  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
v.hole  beam,  we  may  suppose  the  whole  weight  accu¬ 
mulated  in  its  middle  point  D,  Also  the  strain  at  L, 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  same  as 
if  this  w’eight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  rf 
of  E  D  ;  and  it  is  the  same  as  if  half  the  weight  of  E  D 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  strain  at  L  is  the 
upward  pressure  at  G,  acting  by  tlie  lever  GL.  Now 
call  the  weight  of  the  part  DE  e  ;  tliis  upward  pressure 
cxdE  ^cxDE 
EG,”'®''  EG" 

Therefore  the  strain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari¬ 
sing  from  its  own  weight,  or  from  any  uniform  load,  is 

ED 

the  weight  of  the  bca^n  or  its  load  x  :p-;rrXDG;  that 
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Inference 


w 


ill  be 


EG 


is,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load  multiplied  or 

ED 

acting  by  the  lever  DG  ;  for  is  i. 


middle  of  the  beam. 

We  also  see,  that  the  strain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  strain  at  D  by  the  same  load  at  L.  And 
the  strain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  strain  by  the 
same  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  These  are  all  very  ob¬ 
vious  corollaries  ;  and  they  sufficiently  inform  us  con¬ 
cerning  the  strains  which  are  produced  on  any  part  of 
the  timber  by  a  load  laid  en  any  other  part. 

If  w’e  now  suppose  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  the  two 
ends,  that  is,  firmly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks  at 
I  and  K,  placed  beyond  F.  and  G,  or  framed  into  posts, 
it  will  carry  twdee  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were  free. 
For  suppose  it  sawn  throiigh  at  CD  ;  the  weight  W 
bung  on  there  will  be  just  sufficient  to  break  it  at  E  and 
G.  Now  restore  the  connection  of  the  section  CD,  it 


Also  the  strain  at  L,  arising  from  tlie  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  acting  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  propor¬ 
tional  to  LG,  and  is  greatest  of  all  at  D.  'Therefore  a 
beam  of  uniform  strength  throughout,  uniformly  load¬ 
ed,  w'ill  break  in  the  middle. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between 
the  strains  arising  from  the  weights  of  the  beams,  or 
from  any  uniformly  diflused  load,  and  the  relative 
strength.  We  have  akeady  seen,  that  the  relative 

strength  is  where  m  is  a  number  to  be  disco- 

,/  ml 

vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  species  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Leaving  out  every  circumstance  but  what  de¬ 
pends  on  the  dimensions  ot  the  beam,  viz.  d,  b,  and  /, 


2f 

Relation 
between 
the  weigh 
or  btiaint 
and  the  n 
lative 
strength. 


we 


Ttoof. 
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%ve  see  that  tiie  relative  strength  is  in  the  proportion  of 
d'-h 

- ’  that  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  sqin  re  of  the  deptJi 


directly  and  the  length  inversely. 

Now,  to  consider  first  the  strain  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itself,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
increases  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  resisting  tliis  strain  miistbe  as  its  depth  direct¬ 
ly,  and  the  square  of  its  length  inversely.  To  consitler 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  breadth  makes  no  change  in  the  power  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  actual  strain,  because  the  load  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  strength  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  But,  by  increasing  the  depth,  we  increase  the 
resisting  section  in  the  same  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  number  of  resisting  fibres  and  the  absolute  strength : 
but  we  also  increase  the  weight  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion.  This  makes  a  compensation,  and  the  relative 
strength  is  j’et  the  same.  But,  by  increasing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increased  the  absolute  strength,  but 
also  its  mechanical  energy  :  For  the  resistance  to  frac- 
■^ture  is  the  same  as  if  the  full  strength  of  each  fibre  was 
exerted  at  the  point  which  we  called  the  centre  of  ef¬ 
fort  ;  and  we  showed,  that  the  distance  of  this  from  the 
un  derside  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  half,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  &c.)  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  beam. 
This  distance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  co¬ 
hesion  of  the  wood  may  be  supposed  to  act.  Therefore 
this  arm  of  the  lever,  and  consequently  the  energy  of 
the  resistance,  increases  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  this  remains  uncompensated  by  any 
increase  of  the  strain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  sustain  its  own  weight  increases 
in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withstanding  a  given  strain  applied 
at  its  e.xtremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminished  as  the  length  increases,  or  is  inversely  as 
the  length  ;  and  the  strain  arising  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  also  increases  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  power  of  resisting  the  strain  actually  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  length.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  varies  in  the  proportion  of 
its  depth  directly  and  the  square  of  its  length  inversely. 

As  this  strain  is  frequently  a  considerable  part  of  the 
whole,  it  is  projrer  to  consider  it  apart,  and  then  to  i-ec- 
kon  only  on  what  remains  for  the  support  of  any  extra- 
22  neous  load. 

I'owcr  of  a  In  the  next  place,  tlie  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
Ireani  to  Jg^d  which  is  uniformly  diffused  over  its  length,  must 
be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  :  for  the  power 
diffused  withstanding  ant/  strain  applied  to  an  aliquot  part 

over  its  of  the  length  (wliich  is  the  ca.se  here,  because  I  he  load 

IfDgtlu  may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of  gra¬ 

vity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverselv  a.s 
the  length  ;  and  tlie  actual  strain  is  as  the  length,  and 
therefore  its  momentum  i.t  as  the  stpiare  of  the  length. 
Therefore  the  pow  er  of  a  beam  to  carry  a  w  eight  uni¬ 
formly  diflTu.scd  over  it,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length.  xV.  B.  It  is  here  understood,  that  the  uniform 
load  is  of  some  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
tiie  length,  so  that  a  beam  of  double  lengtii  carries  a 
double  load. 

We  have  hitherto  suppo.sed  that  the  forces  which 
\'oL.  XVTir.  Fart  1. 


tend  to  break  a  beam  transversely,  are  acting  in  a  il  rec-  Ko.vr. 

tion  perpemlicnlar  to  the  beam.  This  is ‘always  the  - - 

ca^e  in  level  floors  loaded  in  any  manner ;  but  in  roofs,  ~  \ 
the  action  of  the  load  tending  to  break  the  rafters  is  ob-  the^aion  " 
lique,  because  gravity  always  acts  in  vertical  line?.  It  of  the  loa.l 
may  also  frequently  happen,  th  it  a  beam  is  strained  by  “  obliqu  . 
a  force  acting  obliquely.  This  modification  of  the 
strain  is  easily  discussed.  Suppose  tliat  the  external 
force,  which  is  measured  by  the  weight  W  in  fig.  1. 
acts  in  the  direction  A  w'  instead  of  AW.  Draw’^C  d 
perpendicular  to  A  w.  Then  the  momentum  of  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  measured  by  Wx  AC,  but 
by  W’xd  C.  The  strain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  section  ot  fracture  DC  are  toi  n  asunder,  is  di¬ 
minished  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  d,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  CAu, 
w  hich  the  beam  makes  with  the  direction  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  force. 

lo  apply  this  to  our  purpose  in  the  most  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be  an  oblique  rafter  of  a  build-  l  i’.  J. 
ing,  loaded  with  a  weight  W  suspended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occasioning  a  strain  in  some  part  D. 

e  have  already  seen,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
strain  on  D  is  the  reaction  of  the  support  which  is  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  present  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  lever,  supported  at  A,  and  pul'ed  down  by 
the  line  CW.  This  occasions  a  pressure  on  B,  and  the 
support  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  action  of 
tlie  lever,  that  is,  in  the  direction  B  6,  perpendicular  to 
BA.  This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every  part. 

The  pressure  exerted  at  B  is  —  ,  AE  being  a 


horizontal 

WxAE 


AB 


line. 
XBD. 


Therefore  the  strain  at  D  will  be 
Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon^ 


tally,  the  strain  at  D,  from  the  weight  W  suspended  at 
W  AC 

C,  would  have  been— 1; — xBD.  It  is  therefore  di¬ 


minished  in  the  propoition  of  AC  to  .\E,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  Cosine  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  secant  of  elevation  to  tho 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  strain 
is  the  Same  whether  the  strain  arises  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  raller,  or  fnin  the  weight  of  the  raltcr  it¬ 
self,  or  from  any  load  uniformly  diffused  over  its  length, 
provided  only  that  there  loads  act  in  vertkal  lines. 

We  can  now  compare  the  strength  of  roofs  which  2V 
have  different  elevations.  Supposing  the  width  of  the  Strength  c: 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  squ.ire  ,1'^'., 
yard  of  covering  is  also  given.  Then,  because  the  load 
on  Uie  rafter  will  increase  in  the  satne  proper! ioTi  with  tiom  cou> 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  shint->ide  BA  of  the  roof  piool. 
will  be  to  the  load  of  .a  similar  covering  on  the  half  AF 
of  the  flat  roof,  of  the  s.  me  width,  as  .AB  to  AF. 

But  tlie  transverse  actii  n  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  break  it  is  to  that  of  the  same  Inacl  on  .M' 
as  AF  to  AB.  The  tnnsverse  strain  thcicforc  is  the 
same  cn  both,  the  increase  of  real  load  on  .AB  Inin  » 
conqirnsatc-d  by  the  obliquity  of  its  action.  But  the 
strengths  of  berms  to  resist  ec|ual  s  rains,  ppplied  to  si¬ 
milar  points,  or  uniformly  difru.<&d  over  tluin,  are  in¬ 
versely  as  their  lengll's,  because  the  incmentum  cr  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  itruin  is  proportional  to  the  length.  T.hete- 


Roof. 


Fijr.  4. 
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other 
strain?, 
pressures, 
or  thrusts. 


Fig.  5. 
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fore  the  power  of  AB  to  withstand  the  strain  to  which 
it  is  really  exposed,  is  to  the  power  of  AF  to  resist  its 
strain  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  scantling  is  just  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
on  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  same  scantling,  but  more 
elevated,  wall  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  steeper  roofs  require  stouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  equal  weight  per  square  yard.  To  be  equally  strong, 
they  must  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  greater  length,  or  they 
must  be  made  deeper  in  the  subduplicate  pi'ojmrticn  of 
their  length.  The  following  easy  construction  Avill  en¬ 
able  the  artist  not  familiar  w'ith  computation  to  propor¬ 
tion  the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  slope  of  tire  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  n  f  (fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whose  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building ;  that  is,  such  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  intending  tiling  laid  on  a  flat  r-oof.  Dr  aw  the 
vertical  liney/r,  and  the  line  ab  having  the  elevation 
of  the  rafter;  make  ag  equal  to  af,  aird  describe  the 
semicircle  h  dg  ;  dr'aw  a  d  perpendicular  to  a  h,  a  d  is 
the  requhed  depth.  The  demonstr-ation  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  sufficient  detail,  w  hat  r  elates 
to  the  chief  strain  on  the  comporrent  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  tends  to  break  them  transversely;  arrd  we 
have  enlarged  mor’e  on  the  subject  tlrarr  what  the  pr  e¬ 
sent  occasion  indispensably  requir’cd,  because  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  we  have  denronstrated  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  framings  of  carqrentry,  and  are  evetr  of  great¬ 
er  moment  in  many  cases,  particular  ly  in  the  corrstruc- 
tion  of  machines.  These  consist  of  levers  iir  various 
forms, which arestrained transversely;  and  sinrilar strains 
frequerrtly  occur  in  nrarry  of  the  srqrporting  arrd  conrtcc- 
ting  ]rarts.  We  shall  give  itt  the  article  'I’tMtrEn,  air 
account  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  nrade  by 
different  naturalists,  irr  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute 
str-ength  of  some  of  the  materials  which  are  most  gene¬ 
rally  framed  together  in  builditrgs  and  engines.  'l  ire 
house-carpenter  will  draw  fr-orn  them  absolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  jrarticular  jnirqroses  by 
means  of  the  propositions  which  we  have  irow  esta¬ 
blished. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  coirsider  the  other 
strains  to  which  the  parts  of  roofs  ai-e  cxjrosed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  support  which  they  mutually  give  each 
other,  and  the  pi-essirres  (or  Ihrusts  as  they  are  called  irr 
the  language  of  the  house-carpenter)  which  tliey  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  timber  AB  (fig.  .'5.)  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  two  lines  AC,  BD  ;  or  let  it  be  supported 
by  two  props  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfectly  moveable 
round  their  remote  ext’-emities  E,  F,  or  let  it  rest  on  the 
two  polished  planes  K.AH,  LBM.  Moreover,  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tlie  beam,  and  let  G\  be  a 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perj^endicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  will  not  be  in  equilibrio  unless  the 
vertical  line  GX  either  ])asses  through  P,  tlie  point  in 
which  the  directions  of  the  two  lines  AC,  BD,  or  the 
directions  of  the  two  props  EA,  FD,  or  tl)e  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  two  planes  KAFI,  I.B.M  intersect  each 
other,  or  is  parallel  to  these  directions.  For  the  su])- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unquestionably  ex- 
ei  ted  in  tlie  direction  of  their  lengths ;  iind  it  is  as  well 


known  in  mechanics  that  the  supports  given  by  planes  Baef. 
are  exerted  hr  a  direction  perpendicular  to  those  planes 
in  the  poin'.s  of  contact;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  all 
accumulated  in  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  acts 
in  the  dh-ection  GN^  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  tln-ee 
forces,  they  are  acting  in  one  plane,  and  their  directions 
are  either  parallel  or  they  pass  through  one  point. 

The  support  given  to  the  beam  is  tiierefore  the  same 
as  if  it  were  suspended  by  two  lines  which  are  attached 
to  the  single  point  P.  We  may  also  infer,  that  the 
points  of  suspension  C,  D,  the  points  of  support,  E,  F, 
the  points  of  contact  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertical  plane. 

Vvdien  this  position  of  the  beam  is  disturbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  must  either  be  a  motion  of  the 
jioints  A  and  B  round  tlie  centres  of  suspension  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  these  points  of  support  li  and 
F,  or  a  sliding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po¬ 
lished  planes  GH  and  IK  ;  and  in  consequence  of  these 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  w  ill  go  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  jiass  through 
the  point  w  here  the  directions  of  the  supports  intersect 
each  other.  If  tlie  centre  of  graviti'  rises  by  this  mo¬ 
tion,  the  body  w  ill  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form¬ 
er  position,  and  it  will  require  force  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  case  the  equilibrium  may  be  said  to 
be  stable,  or  the  bod}'  to  have  slabi/tli/.  But  if  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  grai  ity  descends  when  the  body  is  moved  from 
the  position  of  equilibrium,  it  w  ill  tend  to  move  still 
farther  ;  and  so  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former 
position,  tliat  it  will  now  fall.  Tliis  equilibrium  may  be 
called  a  loitering  cifttiUbrium.  These  acciilents  depend  on 
the  situations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  and  they 
may  be  determined  by  considering  the  subject  geome- 
tiically.  It  does  not  much  interest  us  at  })resent;  it  i.s 
rarely  lliat  the  equilibrium  of  suspension  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  jirops  is  stable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam 
were  suspended  by  lines  from  the  point  B,  it  would 
have  stability, for  it  would  swing  like  a  jicnduluni  round 
P,  and  therefore  would  ahvays  tend  towards  the  position 
of  equilibrium.  The  intersection  of  the  lines  of  support 
would  still  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  situation, 
would  be  on  that  side  of  P  towards  which  this  centre 
has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of  pendulous 
bodie.c,  it  tends  to  come  back.  'J’his  would  be  more 
remarkably  the  case  if  the  points  of  suspension  C  and 
1)  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  point  P  with  the  points  of 
attachment  A  and  B  ,  for  in  this  case  the  new  point  of 
intersection  of  the  lines  of  support  would  shift  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  be  still  farther  from  the  vertical  line 
through  the  new  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
if  the  points  of  su.spension  and  of  attachment  are  on  op¬ 
posite  sides  of  P,  the  new  point  of  intersection  may  shift 
to  the  same  side  w'itli  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be¬ 
yond  the  vertical  lino  ;  in  this  case  the  equilibrium  is 
tottering.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  suspension  from  the  jioints  C  and  D  be  stable, 
the  ecjuilibrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF  nni.st  be  tot¬ 
tering.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
engage  more  ))articularlv  in  this  discussion. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  resjicct  to  the  mere  momentary 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  diirerencc  in  the  sujrport  by 
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threads,  or  props,  or  planes,  and  we  maj'  substitute  tlie 
one  I'or  the  ottier.  We  shall  find  this  substitution  ex¬ 
tremely  usc.‘\ilj  because  we  easily  conceive  distinct  no¬ 
tions  of  the  support  of  a  body  by  strings. 

Observe  farther,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  strings  be  substituted  for  props,  and  props  for 
strings,  the  equilibrium  will  still  obtain  :  for  by  com¬ 
paring  fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  we  see  that  the  vertical  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  will  pass  through  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  two  strings  or  props ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  equilibrium  ;  only  it  must  be 
observed  in  the  substitution  of  props  for  threads,  and 
of  threads  for  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert¬ 
ing  the  whole  figure,  a  stable  equilibrium  becomes  a 
tottering  one,  and  vice  versa. 

This  is  a  most  useful  proposition,  especially  to  the  un¬ 
lettered  artisan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  problems  which  the  greatest  mechanical  geniuses 
have  found  no  easy  task  to  solve.  An  instance  Avill 
show  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.  Suppose  it  were  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  mansard  or  kirb  roof  whose  width  is 
AB  (fig.  7-).  and  consisting  of  the  four  equal  rafters 
AC,  CD,  DE,  EB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
its  best  form  is  that  which  will  put  all  the  j)arts  in  equi- 
librio,  so  that  no  ties  or  stays  may  be  necessary  for  op¬ 
posing  the  unbalanced  thrust  of  any  part  of  it.  Make 
a  chain  a  c  d  eb  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loosely 
connected  by  pin-joints,  round  which  the  parts  are  per¬ 
fectly  moveable.  Suspend  this  from  two  pins  o,  b,  fix¬ 
ed  in  a  horizontal  line  This  chain  or  festoon  vdll  ar¬ 
range  itself  in  such  a  form  that  its  parts  are  in  equili- 
brio.  'I'hen  we  know  that  if  the  figure  be  inverted,  it 
will  compose  the  frame  or  truss  of  a  kirb  roof  a  y  b  s  b, 
which  is  also  in  equilibro,  the  thrusts  of  the  pieces  ba¬ 
lancing  each  other  in  the  same  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  festoon  a  c  d  eb  did.  If  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  height  to  the  width  a  b  is  not  such  as 
pleases,  let  the  pins  a,  b  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di¬ 
stant,  till  a  ])roportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleases,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB,  fig.  7.  similar  to  it.  It  is  evident  that  this 
proposition  will  apply  in  the  same  manner  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  tlie  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  ;  hut  this  is 
not  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  discussion. 

VVe  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrusts  andother 
pressures  whicli  are  exerted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on 
each  other  and  on  the  walls.  Let  AB((ig.  {).)  be  a 
beam  standing  anyhow  oblicjuely',  and  G  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  us  su|)pose  that  the  ends  of  it  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  any  directions  AC,  HD,  by  strings,  props, 
of  planes.  Let  these  directions  meet  in  the  jioint  P  of 
the  vertical  line  PG  passing  tlnoiigh  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity.  Through  G  draw  lines  G  a,  G  6  parallel  to  PB, 
PA.  Then 

The  weight  of  the  he.am  (VG 

Tlie  pre.ssure  orlhrust  at  A  '■  are  proportional  to-<  P  a 
The  pressure  at  B  I  (  P6. 

For  when  a  body  is  in  eqn  librio  between  thrceforces, 
these  forces  arc  ])roj)oi  tioiial  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
which  have  their  directions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A  g  be  drawn  parallel  to  P  b,  wc 
sliall  have 

Weight  of  the  beam  T  (  ^ 

Thrust  on  .-V  >  proportional  to  <  PA 

'1  hru't  on  B  J  ( B  g 


Or,  drawing  B  y  parallel  to  P  a 
Weight  of  beam  1  f  Vy 

Thrust  at  A  Vare  proportional  to<  By 

Thrust  at  B  j  PB 

It  cannot  be  dl.sputed  that,  if  strength  alone  be  con- 
sidered,  the  proper  form  of  a  roof  is  that  which  puts  the  wliich  puts 
whole  in  crjuilibrio,  so  that  it  would  remain  in  that  the  whole 
shape  although  all  the  joints  v/ere  perfectly  loose  or  in  cquili- 
flexible.  If  it  has  any  other  shape,  additional  ties  or 
braces  are  necessary  for  preserving  it,  and  tlie  parts  are 
unnecessatily  strained.  V\  hen  this  equilibrium  is  ob¬ 
tained,  the  rafters  which  compose  the  roof  are  all  acting- 
on  each  other  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths  ;  and  by 
this  action,  combined  witli  their  weights,  they  sustain 
no  strain  but  that  of  compression,  the  strain  of  all  others 
that  they  are  the  most  able  to  resist.  We  may  consider 
them  as  so  many  inflexible  lines  having  their  weights 
accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity’.  But  it  will  al¬ 
low  an  easier  investigation  of  the  subject,  if  we  suppose 
the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti¬ 
cal  pressures  which  are  exerted  on  these  points.  These 
are  very  easily  computed ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  <).)  is  to  the  part  of  this  w'cight 
that  is  supported  at  B  as  AB  to  A(L  Therefore,  if 
W  represent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  pres- 

sure  atB  will  be  Wx— and  the  vertical  pressure  at 
AB 


Koof. 


The  proper 


BCt 

A  will  be  Wx-^’  In  like  manner,  the  prop  BE 

being  considered  as  another  beam,  and  J"  as  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  w  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  tliis  weight,  equal 

to  711  X—>  Is  supported  at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 
BE 

A.O 

pressure  at  B  is  W  X — --{-fvx— — •  And  thus  we 

^  AB^  BE 


greatly  simplify  the  consideration  of  the  mutual  thrusts 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  observe,  that  although 
these  pressures  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  support 
each  other  in  oirp.osition  to  the  vertical  action  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  resolved  into  pressures  acting  in  any  other 
direction  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

All  that  we  projroseto  deliver  on  this  subject  at  pre¬ 
sent  may  be  included  in  the  following  proposition. 

Let  ABODE  (fig.  JO.)  be  an  assemblage  of  rafters  Fig.  10. 
in  a  vertical  plane,  resting  on  two  fixeil  points  A  and 
E  in  a  hoiizontal  line,  and  perfectly  moveable  round  all 
the  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  and  let  it  be  supposed  to  be 
in  equdibrio,  and  let  us  investigate  wbat  ailjiistment  of 
the  difl'erent  circumst  nues  of  weight  and  inclination  of 
its  difl’erent  parts  is  necessary  for  producing  this  equili¬ 
brium. 

Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  grr.vity’  of  the 
different  rafters,  and  etthese  letters  express  the  weights 
of  each.  Then  (liy  what  has  been  saiilabove)  the  wcghl 


which  presses  B  directly  downwards  is 


Ex 


AE 

All 


+r.x 


.  The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner 
BC  ®  Bf 

II  X  and  that  on  D  is  f  I  X^|*  -f-I  X 

Let  A  b  c  d  E  he  the  figure  ,\HCDE  inverted,  in 
the  manner  alrendy  described.  It  may  be  conceived  as 
a  thread  fastened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  r.t  b,  c,  and 

K  k  -J  d 
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d  with  the  weights  which  are  really  pressing  on  B,  C, 
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and  D.  It  will  arrange  itself  into  such  a  fo  m  that  all 


will  be  in  equilibrio.  We  may  discover  this  form  by 
means  of  this  single  consideration,  that  any  part  h  e  of 
the  thread  is  equally  stretched  throughout  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  length.  Let  us  the,  e*bre  investiga'.e  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  /3,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  pulling  the  point  h  in  the  vertical  direction  h  (3,  to  the 
weight  5,  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  (/  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  evident,  that  since  AE  is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  A  6  c  d  E  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
similar,  the  lines  B  h,  Cc,  D  d,  are  vertical.  Take  b  f 
to  represent  the  weight  hanging  at  b.  By  stretching 
the  threads  b  A  and  6  c  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  con¬ 
tractile  powers  of  the  threads,  acting  in  the  directions 
h  A  and  b  c,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  these  two  contractile  force.s.  Therefore 
make  b  g  equal  io  bf,  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  h  b  ig.  It  is  e\’ident  that  b  h,  b  i,  arc  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  A,  be.  Tlien,  seeing 
that  the  thread  be  is  equally  stretched  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  make  e  k  equal  to  b  i ;  c  k  is  the  contractile  force 
Avhich  is  excited  at  c  by  the  weight  Avhich  is  lianging 
there.  Draw  k  I  parallel  to  c  d,  and  /  m  parallel  to  b  e. 
The  force  Ic  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contractile  forces 
c  k,  e  m,  and  is  therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  acting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  d  ii—e  »«, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  7i  d po,  liaving  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  0  d  for  its  diagonal.  Then  d  n  and  d  p  are  the 
contractile  forces  excited  at  d,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  mu't  be  equal  to  od. 

'Therefore,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load  at  d  as  ig  to 
fl  0.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  compressing  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  substituted  for  the  extending  forces  at 
b,  e,  d.  Therefore  the  rveights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  compressions,  are  equal  to  the  weights  at  b,c,d, 
which  produce  the  extensions.  Therefore  b  g  :  do-=.  F  x 
AF  _  CG  „  CH  ,  .  El 
AB  “*'^^BC  ■  ^ CD 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  tlie  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  ang'es  which  the  rafters  make  at  these  joints  willi 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
I’rodnce  AB  till  it  cut  the  vertical  C  c  in  Q  ;  draw  Bll 
parrallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  I'Jie  similarity 
of  the  figures  ABCDE  andA6cf/E,  and  the  simi- 
larity  of  their  position  with  respect  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  show,  without  any  further  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  and  g  b  i  are  similar,  and 
that  QB  :  BC=:g2  :  ib,z::hb  :  i  b.  Therefore  QB  is 
to  BC  as  the  contractile  force  exerted  by  the  thicad 
A  6  to  that  exerted  by  b  e  ;  and  therefore  ^B  is  to  BC 
as  the  compression  of  BA  to  the  compression  on  BC 
(a).  'Then,  because  b  i  is  equal  to  c  k,  and  the  triangles 
CBR  and  e  kl  are  similar,  CB  :  BH=c  A- ;  k  l,:^ek  :  em, 
and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  compression  on  CB  to  the  com¬ 


pression  on  CD.  And,  hi  like  manner,  because  e  m~ 
dn,  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  compression  on  DC  to 
the  compression  on  DE.  Also  BR  ;  RS=;k  d  :  d  o,  that 
is,  as  the  compres.sion  on  DC  to  the  load  on  D.  Final¬ 
ly  combining  all  these  ratios 
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BR=A  c  : 
BS=:w  d 
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d  o=n  0  7  d  o,  we  have  finally 
0  drzLoad  at  B  ;  Load  at  D. 
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QC 

BC 

BR 


Now 

BC=:/,  QBC  BQC,=/;  ABC  :  /:  AB 
BRrz/;  BRC  :  /'BCK,=/CD  d  :/,  h  BC 
RS=/,  BSR  RBS=:/,  d  DE  CDE 

Therefore 

QC  ;  RS=;;  ABC.  f,  CD  d./,  d  DE  CDE./,  ABL 
//>BC. 

Or 

/  ABC  /  CDE 


QC  :  RS: 


/  Ahb.fOib  ■/</DC.y,fa.i.E' 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  the 
sines  of  the  .angles  at  these  joints  directly,  and  as  the 
products  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters  make 
with  the  plumb-lines  inversely. 

Or,  tlie  loads  are  as  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  the 
joints  directly,  and  as  the  products  of  the  cosines  of  the 
elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  sines  of  the 
angles  at  the  joints,  and  as  the  products  of  the  secants 
of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly ;  for  the  secants  of 
angles  are  inversely  as  the  cosines. 

Draw  tlie  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  considered  as  tlie  radius  of  a  circle,  the  lines 
BQ,  BC,  BR,  BS  are  the  secants  of  the  angles  which 
these  lines  make  with  the  horizon.  And  they  are  also 
ns  the  thrusts  of  those  rafters  to  which  tliey  are  parallel. 
Therefore,  the  thrust  which  any  rafter  makes  in  its  own 
direction  is  as  the  secant  of  its  elevation. 

'I'hc  liorizontal  thrust  is  the  same  at  all  th«  angles. 
For  i  f=k  x,=iii  iJ7,=:n  v,—p  t.  Therefore <both  walls 
are  equally  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  We 
can  find  its  quantity  by  compelling  it  with  the  load  on 
one  of  the  joints  : 

Thus,  OC  :  CB=/;  ABC  :  /  AB  h 

BC  ;  BT=Ra(l.  :  /,  BCT,— Rad.  :  /  CB  b 

Therefore,  QC  :  BT=:Rad.  yj,  ABC  : /  b  BA  yj\  b  BC 
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It  deserves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams  The  length 

do  not  affect  either  the  proportion  of  the  load  at  of  the 

the  difl'erent  joints,  nor  the  position  of  the  rafters,  beams  de- 

This  depends  merely  on  the  weights  at  the  anales. 

'  -k..  the  Aeiclits 


If  a  change  of  length  affects  the  weight,  this  indeed  atthcaL 
affects  the  form  also 


and  this  is  generally  the  case.  „ies. 

1  A  ® 

ror 


(a)  This  proportion  might  have  been  sliown  directly  without  any  use  of  the  inverted  figure  or  consideration 
of  coirtractile  forces;  but  tfiis  substitution  gives  distinct  notions  of  tfieraode  of  acting  even  to  persoi.s  not  miicli 
conversant  in  such  disquisitions  ;  and  we  wish  to  make  it  familiar  to  the  mind,  because  it  gives  an  easy  solution 
of  the  most  complicated  problem.*,  and  furnishes  tlie  practical  carpenter,  who  lias  little  science,  willi  solutions  of 
the  most  difficult  cases  by  experiment.  A  festoon,  as  we  called  it,  may  easily  he  made;  and  we  aie  ceitain, 
lliat  the  forms  into  which  it  will  arrange  itself  arc  models  of  perfect  frames. 


Ji  0  o 
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Practical 

Iiiferences. 


For  it  seitlom  ^lapper.s,  inueecl  it  never  should  happen, 
that  the  weight  on  raftc-s  of  longer  bearing  are  not 
greater.  The  covering  alone  increases  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter. 

]f  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and  D  arc 
given,  as  al-o  the  position  of  any  two  of  the  lines,  the 
position  of  all  the  rest  is  determined. 

If  the  horizontal  d  stances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  t’oe  different  angles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  the  lines  through 
these  angles  from  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thrusts 
from  the  adjoining  angles  are  as  the  lines  avhich  con¬ 
nect  them. 

If  the  rafters  themselves  are  of  equal  lenotljc,  the 
weights  at  the  different  angles  are  as  thece  verticals  and 
as  the  secants  of  the  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

This  proposition  is  very  fruittul  in  its  practical  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
whole  theory  of  the  construction  of  arches ;  for  each 
stone  of  an  arch  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tlie  rafters 
of  this  piece  of  carpentry,  since  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
mere  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
some  fu'ure  article  of  exhibiting  some  very  elegant  and 
simple  solutions  of  the  most  difficult  cases  of  tliis  im¬ 
portant  problem  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  make  use  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  construction 
of  roofs. 
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erpial  to  NDP,  and  \VK  is  parallel  to  ND,  and  CF  is 
to  C\V  as  CP  to  CN  ;  and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But 
it  Juis  been  shown  above,  that  CM  and  CP  arc  as  the 
loads  upon  D  and  C.  Tlic.^e  are  therefore  equal,  and 
the  frame  ABCDE  is  in  equilibria. 

A  comparison  of  this  solution  wiila  that  of  Mr  (fiup- 
!et  will  '■how  its  great  advantage  in  respect  of  simplicity 
and  perspicuity.  And  the  intelligent  reader  can  easily 
adapt  the  construcLion  to  any  proportion  betw'cen  tho 
rafters  AB  and  BC,  which  other  circumstances,  such 
as  garret-rooms,  &c.  may  render  convenient.  The  con¬ 
struction  must  be  such  that  NC  may  be  to  CP  as  Cl)  to 

.  Whatever  proportion  of  AB  to  BC  is  as- 
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sumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circumference 
of  a  .semicircle  H'  D'  k',  whose  centre  is  in  the  line  CE, 
and  having  AB:  BC=rCH':  HE',=ic  h' :  h'  E. — The 
rest  of  the  construction  is  simple. 

In  buildings  which  are  roofed  with  slate,  tylc,  or 
shingles,  the  circumstance  which  is  most  likely  to  limit 
the  construction  is  the  slope  of  the  upper  rafters  CB, 

CD.  This  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,  and  the  stripping  by  the  winds.  The  only  cir¬ 
cumstance  left  in  our  clioice  in  this  case  is  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rafters  AB  and  BC.  Nothing  is  easier  tlian 
making  NC  to  CP  in  any  desired  proportion  wiien  the 
angle  BCD  is  given.  .31 

We  need  not  repeat  that  it  is  always  a  desireable  thing  The  truss 
to  form  a  truss  for  a  roof  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall 


We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  wdiich  is  not 

nnfrequent  in  practice,  to  determine  tlie  best  form  of  a  ..n,.  iv/i  .v/..  ..  . . ''■'should  al- 

kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris  be  in  equilibrio.  When  this  is  done,  the  w'hole  .orce  of 

has  givena  solution  of  it  in  an  ehliorate  memoir  in  1726,  the  struts  anti  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed  cqmli- 

occupying  several  lemmas  and  theorems.  in  preserving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  iin-  brio. 

Let  AE  (fig.  11.)  be  the  widtli,  and  CF  tlie  height ;  necessary  strains.  For  we  must  now  observe,  that  the 
it  is  required  to  construct  a  roof  .A.BCDE  wliose  rafters  equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  always^ 

AB  BC  CD  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  Avhicb  shall  be  of  that  kind  which  we  call  the  tottering,  and  the  root 
in  equilibrio.^  '  requires  stays,  braces,  or  hanging  timbers,  to  give  it 

Draw  CE,  and  bisect  it  perpendicularly  in  H  by  the  stiffne.ss  or  keep  it  in  shape.  We  liave  also  s.aid  enough 
line  DHG,  cutting  the  horizontal  line  AE  in  G.  A-  to  enable  any  reader  acquainted  with  the  most  elcmen- 
boiit  tlie  centre  G,  with  tlie  distance  GE,  describe  the  tary  geometry  and  mecii  inics,to  compute  the  transverse 
circle  E  DC.  It  mint  pass  through  C,  because  CH  is  strains  and  the  thrusts  to  wliich  the  component  parts 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw  of  all  roofs  arc  exposed.  Generix 

HK  parallel  to  EE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K.  It  only  remains  now  to  show  the  general  maxims  by  maxims  by 
Draw  c'k,  cutting  GH  in  D.  Join  CD,  ED;  these  which  ail  roofs  niusl  he  constructed,  and  the  circum- n Inch  all 
lines  are  the  rafters  of  half  of  the  roof  required.  stances  which  determine  their  excellence.  In  doing  this  roots  must 


We  prove  this  by  showing  that  the  loads  in  the  we  shall  he  exceedingly  brief,  and  almost  content  our- 
anoles  C  and  D  are  equal.  For  tliis  is  the  proportion  selves  with  exhibitin';  the  principal  forms,  of  which  the 
'which  results  from  the  equality  of  the  rafter.s,  and  the  endless  variety  of  roofs  are  only  slight  motlificatioii-.— 


'-quality 

extent  of  surface  of  the  uiiilonn  roofing  which  they  are 
supposed  to  support.  Therefore  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  I  C  in  N  ;  and  having  made  the  side 
CBA  similar  to  CDE,  complete  the  parallelogram 
BCDP,  and  draw  DB,  which  will  bisect  CB  in  H, 
as  the  horizontal  line  KH  bipeds  Cl'  in  Q-  Draw 
KF,  which  is  evidently  par  dlcl  to  DB.  Make  CS  per- 
jiendicular  to  CF,  and  equal  to  I’G  ;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radius  SF,  describe  the  circle  I'KW.  It  must  pass 
through  K,  because  SF  is  cqii  il  to  CC»,  and  C(j  = 
QF.  Draw  \\  K,  WS,  and  produce  BC,  cutting  ND 
in  O. 

The  angle  WKF  at  the  circuniferencc  is  one-half  of 
the  angle  WSF  at  the  centre,  and  is  tliereforc  equal  to 
WSC,  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  angle 
CEF  or  EC.S.  But  FXS  is  etpial  to  E(  1)  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  one-half  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  one-halt 
»f  DCO,  or  CDB.  'ilicrcfore  the  angle  WKF  is 


We  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  account  of 
such  roofs  as  receive  part  of  their  support  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  walls,  hut  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  ilifficult 
jirolilem  of  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  witl>- 
oiit  any  intennediate  support ;  because  when  such  roola 
are  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  that  i«,  deriving  the 
greatest  possible  strength  from  the  materials  employeil, 
the  best  construction  of  tlieothcrsisiieces'virily  Uicluded. 

For  all  such  roofs  as  rest  on  the  middle  walls  are  roofs 
of  smaller  hearing,  d'heonly  exception  tleserviiig  no¬ 
tice  is  the  roofs  of  eiiurches,  winch  have  aisles  separated 
from  the  nave  liy  columns.  1  he  root  must  ris'i  on  these. 

But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  ioternaliy,  the  horizontal 
thrii.sts  must  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they  may  not 
push  the  cohiintis  aside. 

Tlie  simplest  notion  of  a  roof-fiame  i.s,  that  it  con»i'-ts 
of  two  raliere  AB  and  BC  (lig.  U’.),  meeliiig  in  tlw  ^ 
ridge.  Fij;.  1.'. 
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F.ven  this  simple  form  is  susceptible  of  better  anti 
worse.  We  have  already  seen,  that  when  the  weight 
of  a  square  yanl  of  covering  is  giv'en,  a  steeper  roof 
requires  stronger  rafters, and  that  when  the  scantling  ot 
tile  timbers  is  also  given,  the  relative  strength  of  a  rafter 
is  inversely  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  be  t  iken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  support 
which  one  rafter  leg  cives  to  the  other.  The  best  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
strength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  support,  give  the 
greatest  product.  Mr  Muller,  in  his  ^lililary  Engineer, 
gives  a  determination  of  the  best  pitch  of  a  roof,  wliich 
has  considerable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  this  island 
and  on  the  continent.  Describe  on  the  width  AC, 
fig.  13.  the  semic  rcle  /VFC,  and  bisect  it  by  the  radius 
FD.  Produce  the  rafter  AB  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendiculai-  EG.— 

AD  V  \C 

Now  AB  :  AD  =  AC:  AE,  and  AE= 
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AB 


and  AE  is  inversely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre¬ 
sent  its  strength  in  relation  to  the  weight  actually  lying 
on  it.  ALo  the  support  which  Cl3  gives  to  AH  is  as 
CE,  bec  iuse  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AH.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  vVExECa  max'mum  seems 
to  be  that  whicii  has  the  greatest  strength.  But  AC : 


AE=:EC  :  EG,  and  EG= 


AE  .  EC 


AC 


and  is  there¬ 


fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  EG  is  a  maximum 
wlien  1)  is  in  F,  and  a  square  pitch  is  in  this  respect 
the  strongest.  But  it  isvery  doubtful  whetherthis  con¬ 
struction  is  de  bleed  from  justpriric  ple>.  There  is  an¬ 
other  strain  to  which  the  leg  AB  is  exposed,  which  is 
not  t;.l<c-  into  the  account.  This  arises  from  the  curva¬ 
ture  which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  trans\erse 
prc'^sure  rif  its  load.  In  this  st.ite  it  is  pres-ed  in  its 
own  direction  by  the  abatement  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  thisstrain  amlthe  resistance 
of  the  [liece  is  not  very  distinctly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  (which  is  of  great 
importanc*’,  bec.ause  it  affects  posts  and  pillars  ot  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  tliat  a  post  ot  ten  feet 
long,  and  six  inches  square  will  licar  with  great  .safety  a 
weight  which  would  crush  a  po.st  of  the  same  scantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  ;  but  Ins  delerinination 
ha.s  not  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  first  mathematician'. 
Nowit  isin  relation  to  these  two  strainsthat  llie  strength 
of  the  rafter  should  be  adjusted.  Tiie  firmness  of  the 
support  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  couseepieucc,  if 
it'-  own  strength  is  inferior  to  the  strain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crush  the  leg  AB,  l)y  compre.ssiiig  it  in 
its  curved  state,  is  to  its  weight  as  AB  to  BD,  as  is 
easily  seen  by  the  composition  of  forces  ;  and  its  incur¬ 
vation  by  tills  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  in¬ 
tricate  determination.  It  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demonstruted  by  HernouUi  of  the  elastic  curve.  This 
determinationalso  includesthe  relation  between  the  cur¬ 
vature  and  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
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pies  susceptible  of  precise  reasoning.  Belidor’s  solu¬ 
tions,  in  his  Archileclnre  HydrauUqtie,  are  below  notice. 

Reasons  of  economy  have  made  carpenters  prefer  a 
low  pitch ;  and  altliough  this  does  diminish  the  sup¬ 
port  given  by  the  opposite  leg  faster  than  it  increases 
the  relative  strength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  of  mate¬ 
rial  consequence,  because  the  strength  remaining  in  the 
opposite  leg  is  still  very  great ;  for  the  supporting  leg 
is  acting  against  compression,  in  which  case  it  is  vastly 
stronger  than  the  supported  leg  acting  against  a  trans¬ 
verse  strain. 

But  a  roof  of  this  simplicity  will  not  do  in  most  ca.ses.  Thrust  oi 
There  Is  no  notice  taken  in  its  construction  of  the  thrust  walls, 
wliich  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  strain 
which  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  w  alls, 
instead  of  b'ing  able  to  resist  anv  considerable  strain 
pressing  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  some  ties 
to  keep  them  on  fcot.  When  a  person  thinks  of  the 
thiimes  and  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  strong  house, 
he  will  be  surnrised  that  they  are  not  blown  down  by 
any  strong  puff  of  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  00  feet  high,  could  not  withstand  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feel  per  second  (in  which  case  it  acts 
withaforccconsiderably  exceedingtwo  pounds  on  every 
square  foot),  if  it  were  not  stiffened  by  cross  walls, joists, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
bull  ling  together.  3g 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceeding  careful  to  avoid  how  avoid 
every  horizontal  thrust,  or  to  oppose  them  by  other  ed. 
forces.  And  tins  introduces  another  essential  part  into 
the  construction  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  beam  AC, 

(fig.  I  f.),  laid  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A 
and  C  of  the  rafters  together.  This  is  the  sole  office  of 
the  beam  ;  ai  d  it  should  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  string  to  prevent  the  roof  from  pushing  out  the 
walls.  It  is  indeed  used  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it ;  and  ii  is  even  made  to  support  a 
flooring  Bii*,  considered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  string  ;  and  the  strain  which  it  withstands 
tends  to  tear  its  jnirts  asunder.  It  therefore  acts  with 
itswholeabsolute  force,  .andavery  small  scantling  would 
suffice  if  we  could  contrive  to  fasten  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  safely 
subject  it  to  a  strain  of  three  tons  for  every  square  inch 
of  its  section.  And  fir  wid  sa*cly  bear  a  strain  ot  two 
tons  for  every  square  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
thi;  tie-beam  much  larger  dimensions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  connect  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mor¬ 
tise  and  tenon.  Iron  straps  are  also  frequently  added. 

By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judicious 
carpenter  is  directed  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mortise^ 
and  tenon  and  of  the  strap.  AA^e  shall  consider  both  ot 
these  in  aproper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  various  strains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

These  large  dimensions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  risk,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  span,  it  is  veiy  apt  to 
benddown wards  in  themiddle,  or,  as  tlte  workmen  term 

The 


Fig.  14. 


value.  He  is,  however,  the  fir.st  author  who  attempted 
to  solve  either  of  these  problems  on  mechanical  priiui- 


1 5.),  call-.^d  by  our  carpenters  the  king-post. 
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must  bo  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  ingenuity 
in  this  thought.  It  was  also  perfectly  just.  For  the 
■weight  of  the  rafters  BA,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
out  at  the  foot.  This  is  prevented  by  the  tie-beam,  and 
this  excites  a  pressure,  by  which  they  tend  to  compress 
each  other.  Suppose  them  without  weight,  and  that  a 
great  'weight  is  laid  on  the  ridge  B.  This  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  the  butting  of  the  rafters  in  their  own 
directions  AB  and  CB,  and  the  weight  tends  to  com¬ 
press  them  in  the  opposite  directions,  and  through  their 
intervention,  to  stretcli  the  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
rafters  can  be  compressed,  nor  the  tie  beam  stretched,  it 
is  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  must  retain  its  shape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 
used  as  a  point  of  suspension.  To  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  tie-beam  suspended  by  means  of  the  king¬ 
post.  A  common  spectator  unacquainted  with  carpen¬ 
try,  view's  it  very  differently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to  him  to  carry  the  roof.  The  king-post  appears  a  pil¬ 
lar  resting  on  the  beam,  ■whereas  it  is  reall}’  a  string ; 
and  an  iron-rod  of  one-sixteenth  of  the  size  w'ould  have 
done  just  as  well.  The  king- post  is  sometimes  mortised 
into  the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  roof  resting 
on  it.  This  does  well  enough  in  many  cases.  But  the 
best  method  is  to  connect  them  by  an  iron  strap  like  a 
stirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-post,  and  passes  round  the  tie-beam.  In  this  way 
a  space  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king¬ 
post  and  the  upper  side  of  the  tie-beam.  Here  the 
beam  plainly  appears  hanging  in  the  stirrup  ;  and  this 
method  allow's  us  to  restor  e  the  beam  to  an  exact  level, 
when  it  has  sunk  by  the  unavoidable  compression  or 
other  yielding  of  the  jrarts.  The  holes  in  the  sides  of 
the  iron  strap  are  made  oblong  instead  of  round  ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  di'aivn  thr-ough  all  is  made  to  tajrer 
on  the  under  side  ;  so  that  driv  ing  it  far  ther  draws  the 
tie-bearn  upwards.  A  notion  of  this  may  be  formed  by 
looking  at  fig.  l6.  which  is  a  section  of  the  post  and 
beam. 

It  reqirires  corrsiderable  attention,  how'ever,  to  make 
this  strspension  of  the  tie-beam  sufficiently  firnn.  The 
top  of  the  king-post  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
stone  of  abridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  finn- 
ly  morti.sed  into  this  pi'ojecting  part.  These  projec¬ 
tions  are  called  joggles,  aird  are  formed  by  working 
the  king-po.«t  out  of  a  rrruch  larger  piece  of  linrber,  .and 
cutting  off  the  unnecessary  wood  from  the  two  sides ; 
arrd,  lest  all  this  should  not  be  sufficient,  it  is  usttal 
in  great  ■w'orks  to  arid  air  iron-plate  or  strap  of  tliree 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king¬ 
post  and  ratters. 

The  rafters,  though  not  so  long  as  the  beam,  seem  to 
stand  as  much  in  need  of  something  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  caiTy  the  weight  of  the  covering. — 
This  cannot  be  done  by  suspension,  for  we  have  no  fixed 
jioints  above  them  ;  But  we  have  now  got  a  very  firm 
point  of  support  .at  the  foot  of  the  king-post. — JJrttccx, 
or  striit.i,  ED,  FD,  (fig.  17.),  are  ])ut  under  the  mir'dle 
of  the  rafters,  where  tlieyare  slightly  mortised,  andtlieir 
lower  ends  are  finrily  niortised  into  joggles  formed  on 
the  foot  of  the  king-post.  As  these  braces  are  very 
jrowerfulin  their  resistance  tocompression,and  theking- 
post  eipially  .so  to  resist  extension,  tire  jroints  E  and  I' 
may  be  coukidcred  as  fixed  j  and  the  rafters  being  thus 


reduced  to  half  their  former  length,  have  now  four  times  Ron. 
their  former  relative  strength. 

Roofs  do  not  al  ways  consistof  two  sloping  sides  meet-  R7 
ing  in  a  ridge.  They  have  sometimes  a  flat  on  the  top, 
with  two  sloping  sides.  They  are  sometimes  formed 
w  ith  a  double  slope,  and  are  called  lirb  or  monsarde  roofs. 
roofs.  They  sometimes  have  a  I'alley  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano¬ 
ther  piece  which  may  be  called  the  truss-beam,  because 
all  such  frames  are  called  trusses,  probably  from  the 
French  word  /roii5JC,becausesuch  roofs  are  like  portions 
of  plain  roofs,  trousses  or  .shortened. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  tlms  constructed.  Suppose  the  p-  jp 
three  rafters  AB,  HC,  CD  (fig.  18.)  of  wiiich  AB 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain  that 
they  will  be  in  equilibrio,  and  the  root  haveno  tendency 
to  go  to  either  side.  The  tie-beam  AD  withstands  the 
horizontal  thrusts  of  the  whole  frame,  and  the  two  raf¬ 
ters  .AB  and  CD  are  each  pressed  in  theirown  directions 
in  consequence  of  their  butting  with  the  middle  rafter 
or  truss-beam  BC.  It  lies  betw  een  them  like  the  key¬ 
stone  of  an  arch.  Tiiey  lean  towards  it,  and  it  rests  on 
them.  The  pressure  which  the  truss-beam  and  its  load 
excites  on  the  two  rafters  is  the  very  same  as  if  the  raf¬ 
ters  w’ere  produced  till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight 
were  laid  on  these  equal  to  ihatofBC  and  its  load.  If 
therefore  the  truss-beam  is  of  a  scantling  sufficient  for 
carrying  its  ow'nload,anilwithsfanding  thecoinpres.sjon 
from  tire  two  rafters,  the  roof  will  be  equally  strong, 

(while  it  kee])3  its  shape)  as  the  plain  rofff  AGD,  fur¬ 
nished  with  king-post  and  braces.  We  in.ay  coiueive 
this  another  way.  Suppose  aplain  roof  AGD,  without 
braces  to  support  the  middie  B  and  C  of  the  ralier.-. 

Then  let  a  beam  BC  be  put  ia  between  the  r.iftcr,  '  nt- 
ting  upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  t  viilei.t 
that  this  must  prevent  the  rafters  from  bending  down- 
w  ard.s,  because  the  points  B  and  C  cannot  descend,  mo¬ 
ving  round  the  centres  A  and  1),  without  shortening 
the  distance  BC  between  them.  This  c.annot  be  with¬ 
out  compressing  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain  that  BC 
m.ay  be  wedged  in,or  wedgesdriven  inbetween  its  ends 
B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is  lodged.  These 
wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even  force  out  the 
rafters  G.A  and  GD.  Whenever  this  happens,  all  the 
mutual  pressure  oftlicheads  ofthese  rafters  at  G  is  taken 
aw.ay,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GC  m.ay  be  cut  .away,  and 
the  roof  ABCD  will  be  as  strong  as  the  roof  .\GD  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  king- post  and  braces,  because  the  truss- 
beam  gives  a  support  of  the  same  kind  at  B  and  C  as 
the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  ABCD  would  have  no  firmness  of 
shape.  Any  addition  of  wcigiit  on  one  side  would  de¬ 
stroy  tlie  eejuilibrium  at  the  angle,  would  deiircss  that 
angle,  and  cause  the  opposite  one  to  rise.  'I'o  give  it 
stiffness,  it  murt  cither  li.avc  ties  rr  bracc.s,  or  some¬ 
thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  I'lie  usual  me¬ 
thod  of  framing  is  to  make  tlie  licnds  ot'the  lallcrs 
butt  on  tlie  joggles  of  two  side-posts  BE  .md  t  1',  wliile 
the  truss-bcr.ni,  or  strut  it  is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpent'.  rs,  ismortistd  sejuare  into  ti  e  iii'iile  id 
the  heads.  'I'lie  lower  ends  b.  ,111(1  I’'  ol’ the  >iib'-posls 
are  connected  with  the  tie-beam  cither  by  mortises  or 
strap-;. 

Tliis  construction  gives  firmness  to  the  fr.iuie ;  for 
the  angle  13  cannot  descend  in  eonstqin  lUe  of  any  ine¬ 
quality 
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qiiiiiity  of  pressure,  Avitliout  forcing  the  other  angle  C 
to  rise.  'J'his  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  tlie 
post  CF.  And  the  sains  construction  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  suspended  at  the  points  E  and  F 
from  the  points  B  and  C,  whose  firmness  we  have  just 
now'  shown. 

But  although  this  roof  mav  be  made  abundantly 
strong,  it  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  tlie  plain  root  AGD 
of  the -same  scantling.  The  compression  which  BC 
must  sustain  in  order  to  gii’e  the  same  support  to  the 
rafters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  jiroperly 
placed,  is  considerably  greater  than  tlie  compression 
of  the  braces.  And  this  strain  is  an  addition  to  the 
transverse  strain  which  BC  gets  from  its  own  load. 
Also  this  form  necessarily  exposes  the  tie-beiun  to  cross 
strains.  If  BE  is  mortised  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the 
strain  which  tends  to  depress  the  angle  ABC  presses 
on  the  tie-beam  at  E  transversely,  while  a  contrary 
.strain  acts  on  F,  pulling  it  upwards.  Thesestrains  how¬ 
ever  are  small;  and  this  construction  is  frequently  used, 
lieing  susceptibleof  sufficientstrength,  withoutniuchin- 
crense  of  the  dimensions  of  the  timbers ;  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the  garrets. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  jierfect  form 
rejiresented  in  fig.  IQ.  Here  the  two  posts  BE,  CF  are 
united  below.  All  transi  erse  action  on  the  tie-be.am  is 
now  entirely  removed.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  say 
that  this  is  the  strongest  roof  of  the  same  width  and 
slope  ;  for  if  the  iron  straji  which  connects  the  pieces 
BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have  a  large  bolt  G  tlirough 
it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of  the  beam,  there  are  five 
jioints.  A,  13,  C,  1),  G,  which  cannot  change  their  ))la- 
ces,  and  there  is  no  transverse  strain  in  any  of  the  con¬ 
nections. 

When  the  dimensions  of  the  building  are  very  great, 
so  that  the  pieces  AB,  BC,  CD,  would  be  tliought 
too  w'eak  for  withstanding  the  cross  strains,  braces  may 
be  added  as  is  expressed  in  fig.  1 8.  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  reader  will  observe,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave 
the  top  flat  externally:  it  must  be  raised  a  little  in  tlie 
middle  to  shoot  off  the  rain.  But  this  must  not  be 
done  by  incurvating  the  beam  BC.  1  his  would  soon 
be  crushed,  and  spring  upwards.  The  sloiies  must  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber,  added  above  the  strutting- 
bcam. 

And  thus  we  have  comjileted  a  frame  of  a  roof.  It 
consists  of  these  jirincipal  memhers  :  'fhe  raftens,  whieli 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering;  thetie-bcam, 
which  withstands  the  horizontal  thrust  by  which  the 
roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  jiiush  out  the  wails  ; 
the  king-posts,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  serve 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  also  to  afford  other  fixed 
.noints  on  which  we  may  rest  the  braces  which  support 
Tliciniddle  of  the  rafters  ;  and  lastly  the  truss  or  strut- 
ting-beam,  which  serves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to 
the  difl’erent  p.arts  which  are  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  The  rafters,  braces,  and  trusses  are  exjxised  to 
compression,  and  must  therefore  have  not  only  cohesion 
but  .stiflhess.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigious  com- 
])rerisions  to  which  they  are  subjected  would  quickly 
crush  them  in  this  bended  state.  The  Aic-beams  and 
king  posts,  if  ixa-forming  no  other  office  l,nit  support¬ 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  stiffness,  and  their  places 
might  be  su}/])lied  by  rojies,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of 
one-tenth  pait  of  the  section  that  even  the  cmallcet 


oak  stretcher  requires.  These  members  require  uo 
greater  dimensions  than  what  is  necessaryforgivingsuf- 
ficient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  needless  exjience  and 
load.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  consist  of  these 
essential  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  seen 
which  perform  none  of  these  offices,  they  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  useless,  and  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by 
producing  cross  strains  in  some  other  piece.  In  a  roof 
properly  constructed  there  should  be  no  such  strains. 

All  the  timbers,  except  those  w  hich  immediately  carry 
the  covering,  should  be  either  pushed  or  drawn  in  the 
direction  of  their  length.  And  this  is  the  rule  by 
wliich  a  roof  should  always  be  examined.  4o 

These  essential  parts  aresusceptible  of  numberless  com-  suscep' 

biriations  and  varieties.  But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to 
make  tlieconstruction  assimple,  and  (Sjnsisting  of  asfew  fombina- 
parts,  .as  possible.  We  are  less  exposed  to  the  imperfec-  tions  arai 
tionsofworkmanship,suchasloose joints,  &c.  Another  varieties, 
essential  harm  ari.ses  from  many  pieces,  by  the  compres¬ 
sion  and  the  shrinking  of  the  timber  in  the  cross  di¬ 
rection  of  the  fibres.  The  effect  of  this  is  erpiivalent 
to  the  shortening  of  the  piece  w'hich  butts  on  the  joint. 

This  alters  the  pj'oportions  of  the  sides  of  tlie  triangle 
on  wliich  the  shape  of  the  whole  depends.  Now  in  «, 
roof  such  as  fig.  18.  there  is  tw'ice  as  much  of  this  as 
in  the  jilain  2)cnt  roof,  because  there  are  two  posts. 

And  w  hen  the  direction  of  the  butting  iiieces  is  very 
oblique  to  tlie  action  of  the  load,  a  small  shrinking  jier- 
inits  a  great  change  of  .shape.  Thus  in  a  roof  of  what 
is  called  ])cdiment  jiitch,  where  the  rafters  make  an 
angle  of  80  degrees  with  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 
comprc.ssion  of  the  king-post  will  produce  a  sagging  of 
an  inch,  and  occasion  a  great  strain  on  the  tie-beam  if 
the  posts  are  mortised  into  it.  In  fig.  q.  of  the  roofs  in 
the  article  Auciiitectuiie,  Plate  LIE  half  an  inch 
shrinking  of  each  of  the  two  posts  w'ill  allow  the  middle 
to  sag  above  five  inches.  Fig.  1.  of  the  same  plate  is 
laiilty  in  this  respect,  by  cutting  the  strutting-beam  in 
the  middle.  The  strutting-beam  is  thus  sliortene.l  by 
three  shrinkings,  while  there  is  but  one  to  shorten  the 
rafters.  The  consecpicnce  is,  that  the  truss  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  witliin  the  rafters  will  sag  aw'ay  from  them,  and 
then  tiicy  must  bend  in  the  middle  till  tlicy  again  rest 
on  this  included  truss.  This  roof  is,  however,  con¬ 
structed  on  tlie  whole  on  good  principles  and  we  ;id- 
tliice  it  only  to  show  tlie  advantagesof  simplicity.  This 
cutting  of  thetrussing-beam  is  unavoidable,  if  wcwould 
preserve  the  kiiig-])ost.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  scri'icc  pcnoriucd  by  it  in  this  case  will  balance  the 
inconvenience.  It  is  enqiloyed  only  to  siqiport  the 
middle  of  the  upper  Iialf  of  each  rafter,  which  it  docs 
but  imperfectl)',  because  tlie  braces  and  strut  must  be 
cut  Iialf  through  .it  their  crossing:  if  these  joints  are 
made  tight,  as  a  workman  would  wish  to  do,  ihcscttliiig 
of  the  roof  will  cause  them  to  work  on  each  other  crosjj- 
wise  with  iiisiqierable  force,  aiidwill  uiidoubtedlystrain 
tlieiii  exceedingly. 

'Phis  iiictliocl  of  including  a  truss  within  the  rafter.s 
'if  a  jieiit  I'Oof  is  a  very  considerable  .'irlditioii  to  the  art 
of  carjicntry.  But  to  insure  its  full  effect  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  rejiresented  in  fig.  1. 

PI.  LI  I.  willi  butting  rafters  under  the  jirineijial  ones, 
butting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  posts.  VVilliout 
tills  the  strut  beam  is  hardly  ol'any  .service.  Wc  woidd 
therefore  recommend  fig  20.  as  a  proper  construction  of  qu. 

.1 
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a  trussed  roof,  and  the  king-post,  which  is  placed  in  it 
may  be  employed  to  support  the  upper  part  of  the  raf¬ 
ters,  and  also  for  preventing  the  strut-beam  from  bend¬ 
ing  In  their  direction  in  consequence  of  its  great  com¬ 
pression.  It  will  also  give  a  suspension  for  the  great 
burdens  which  are  sometimes  necessary  in  a  theatre. 
The  machinery  has  no  other  firm  points  to  which  it  can 
be  attached  ;  and  theportionsof  the  single  rafters  which 
carry  this  king-post  are  but  short,  and  therefore  may  be 
considerably  loaded  with  safety. 

VVe  observe  in  the  drawings  which  we  lometiraes 
have  of  Chinese  buildings,  that  the  trussing  of  roofs  is 
understood  by  them.  Indeed  they  must  be  very  expe¬ 
rienced  carpenters.  We  see  wooden  buildings  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  supported  only  by  such 
trussing.  One  of  these  is  sketched  in  fig.  £  1.  There 
are  some  very  excellent  specimens  to  be  seen  in  the 
buildings  at  Deptford,  belonging  to  the  victualling- 
office,  usually  called  the  Red  house,  which  were  erected 
about  the  year  1788,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  W’’orks,  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  artists  in  this  kingdom. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
scientific,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
carpentry.  It  is  such,  that  any  practitioner,  with  the 
trouble  of  a  little  reflection,  may  always  proceed  with 
confidence,  and  without  resting  any  part  of  his  practice 
on  the  vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him 
of  the  strength  and  supports  of  timbers,  and  of  their 
manner  of  acting.  That  these  frequently  mislead,  is 
proved  by  the  mutual  criticisms  which  are  frequently 
published  by  the  rivals  in  the  profession.  They  have 
frequently  sagacity  enough  (^i'or  it  seldom  can  be  called 
science)  to  point  out  glaring  blunders  ;  and  any  person 
who  will  look  at  some  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price, 
Mr  Wyatt,  Mr  Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  re¬ 
putation,  will  readily  see  them  distinguishable  from  the 
works  of  inferior  artists  by  simplicity  alone.  A  man 
without  principlesis  apttoconsideranintricate  construc¬ 
tion  as  ingenious  and  effectual ;  and  such  roofs  some¬ 
times  fail  merely  by  being  ingeniously  loaded  with  timber , 
but  more  frequently  still  by  the  wrong  action  of  some 
useless  pieces,  which  produces  strains  that  are  transverse 
to  other  pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  some  points  too 
firm,  cause  them  to  be  deserted  by  the  rest  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  subsiding  of  the  whole.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
pointedoutby  Price  in  his  British  Carpenter.  Nothing 
shews  the  skill  of  a  carpentermore  than  thedistinctness 
with  which  he  can  foresee  the  changes  of  shape  which 
must  take  place  in  a  short  time  in  every  roof.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  will  often  correct  a  construction  which  the 
nieie  mathematicianthinksunexceptionable,  because  he 
dees  not  reckon  on  the  actual  compression  which  must 
obtain,  and  imaginesthat  his  triangles,  which  sustain  no 
cross  strains,  inva.  iably  retain  their  shape  till  the  pieces 
break.  The  sagacity  of  the  experienced  carpenter  is 
rot,  however,  enough  without  science  for  perfectingthe 
art.  But  W  hen  he  knows  how  imuh  a  particular  piece 
will  yield  to  compress  on  in  one  ca'-e.  science  will  tell 
him,  and  nothing  but  science  can  do  it,  what  will  be  he 
compression  of  the  •‘am*  piece  in  another  very  ilifferent 
case.  Thus  he  learn-,  how  far  it  will  now  yield,  and 
then  he  proport  ions  the  parts  s.ito  each  other,  that  when 
all  have  yielded  according  to  their  strains,  the  whole  is 
of  the  shape  he  wished  to  produce,  and  every  joint  is  iu 
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a  state  of  firmness.  It  is  here  that  wc  observe  the 
greate.st  number  of  improjiiieiie.s.  'I'hc  iron  i-trapsare 
frequently  in  positions  not  suited  to  the  actual  str.iin  on 
them,  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  violent  twist,  which 
both  tends  strongly  to  break  the  strap,  and  to  cripple 
the  pieces  which  they  surround. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  see  joints  or  mortises 
in  a  state  of  violent  strain  on  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  shoulders.  I'he  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
shaped  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  truss ;  but  by  its 
settling,  the  bearing  of  the  push  is  changed  :  the  brace 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  come.s  to  press 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  and,  acting  as  a 
porverful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  In  like  manner 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  first  butted  firmly 
and  squarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  king-post,  now  presses 
with  one  corner  in  prodigious  force,  and  seldom  fails 
to  splinter  off  on  that  side.  VVe  cannot  help  recom¬ 
mending  a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy¬ 
draulic  architect  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  shoulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  opposite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  1 8.  if  the  joggle-point  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  for  its  centre,  the  sagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  joint ;  for 
in  the  sagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter  pressure  of  the 
joggle  is  still  directed  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  just  now  said  bends  found  A.  This  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  the  case,  and  it  is  alw  ays  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  morti.'e  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
bearing.  The  rafter  pushes  in  the  direction  BA,  and 
the  beam  resists  in  the  direction  AD.  The  abutment 
should  be  perpendicular  to  neither  of  these,  but  in  an 
intermediate  direction,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  of  a  cur¬ 
ved  shape.  But  the  carpenters  perhaps  tiiink  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too  much  to  give  it  this 
shape  in  the  shoulder ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at  it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.  The  shoulder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  beam.  When  the  bearing  there¬ 
fore  is  on  this  shoulder,  it  causes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  .slide  along  the  beam  till  the  heel  of  the  tenon  bears 
against  the  outer  end  of  the  mortise  (See  Price’s  Bri¬ 
tish  Carpenter,  Plate  C.  fig.  IK).  This  abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price’.s  book,  but  it  is 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  below,  to  make 
it  more  secure  against  sUirting.  The  consequence  ot 
this  construction  is,  that  when  the  roof  settles,  the 
shoulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortise, 
and  it  rises  at  the  outer,  and  the  tenon  taking  hold  ot 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is  it-elf  bro¬ 
ken.  This  joint  therefore  is  selilom  truste  I  to  the 
strength  of  the  mortise  and  tenon,  and  is  usu  lily  secu¬ 
red  by  an  iron  strap,  which  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  which  it  is  bolted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  anil 
then  embraces  the  outside  of  the  rafter  foot.  V  ery  fre¬ 
quently  this  strap  is  not  made  suffieiendy  olihque,  and 
w’e  have  seen  some  made  almost  square  with  the  beam. 
When  this  i*  the  case,  it  not  only  keeps  the  footol  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  hinds  it  down.  In  this 
case,  the  rafier  acts  as  a  powerful  lever,  w  hose  fulcrum 
is  in  tlte  inner  angle  of  the  shoulder,  and  then  the  .strap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  rafter  at  the  point.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  the  strap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by  nuking  its  outer  end  (the 
L 1  stirrup 
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Hoof-  Stirrup  part)  square  with  its  length,  and  making  a  notch 
in  the  ratter  foot  to  receive  it.  It  cannot  now  cripple 
the  rafter,  for  it  will  rise  along  with  it,  turning  round 
the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.  W e  have  been  thus  particu¬ 
lar  on  this  joint,  because  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
strain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  situation  will 
not  allow  the  excavation  necessary  for  making  it  a  good 
mortise  and  tenon. 

Similar  attention  must  be  paid  to  some  other  straps, 
such  at  those  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  connect  it  w’ith  the  post  or  truss  below  it.  W  e  must 
attend  to  the  change  of  shape  produced  by  the  tagging 
of  the  roof,  and  place  the  strap  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
vield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  so  as  not  to  be¬ 
come  loose,  and  far  less  to  make  a  fulcrum  for  any  thing 
acting  as  a  lever.  The  strains  arising  from  such  actions, 
in  framings  of  cai'pentry  which  change  their  shape  by 
fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can  resist  them. 
We  shall  close  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  simple 
calculating  niethod,  by  which  any  carpenter,  without  mathematical 
strains  or  gj-ience,  may  calculate  withsufficient  precision  thestrains 
or  thrusts  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of  his  work, 
whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thrust  act¬ 
ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  IS.  This  will  be  the 
same  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  were  laid  at  G 
on  the  two  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Draw  the  vertical 
line  GH.  Then,  having  calculated  the  weiglit  of  the 
whole  roof  that  is  supported  by  this  single  frame 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC, 
CD,  BE,  CF  themselves,  take  the  number  of  pounds, 
tons,  Stc.  which  expresses  it  from  any  scale  of  equal 
parts,  and  set  it  from  G  to  11.  Draw  I  IK,  11 L  jiarallel 
to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will  be  ho¬ 
rizontal  when  the  two  sides  of  tlie  roof  have  the  same 
slojie.  Then  ML  measured  on  the  same  seale  will  give 
the  horizontal  thrust,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  tie- 
beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the  tlirust 
which  tends  to  crush  the  rafters,  and  l^M  will  also  give 
the  force  which  tends  to  crush  the  strut-beam  HC. 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  strain  of  the  king-post 
BD  of  fig.  17.  consider  that  each  brace  is  pressed  by 
haT  the  weight  of  the  roofing  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and 
this  pressure,  or  at  least  its  hurtful  effect,  is  diminished 
in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  beca\ise  the  action  of 
gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effect  which  we  want  to 
counteract  by  the  braces  is  in  a  direction  Ec  j)cr])endi- 
eular  to  BA  or  BC.  But  as  this  is  to  be  resisted  by 
the  brace /'E  acting  in  the  direction /’E,  we  must  draw 
fc  perpendicular  to  E  e,  and  suj)pose  the  strain  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  proportion  of  E  e  to  E  f. 

Flaving  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea¬ 
sures,  the  strains  which  must  be  balanced  at  J'  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  king-post,  take  this  measure  from  the 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  set  it  off  in  the  directions  of 
the  braces  to  G  and  FI,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G y'HK  ;  and  J‘K  measured  on  the  same  scale  will  be 
the  straui  on  the  king-post. 

Tlie  artist  may  then  examine  the  strength  of  his 
truss- upon  this  principle,  that  every  square  inch  of  oak 
will  bear  at  an  average  7000  pounds  compressing  or 
stretching  it,  and  may  be  safely  loaded  with  3500  for 
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any  length  of  time;  and  that  a  square  inch  of  fir  will 
in  like  manner  securely  bear  2500.  And,  because 
straps  are  used  to  resist  some  of  these  strain.s,  a  square 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  safely  strained 
by  50,000  pounds.  But  the  artist  will  always  recol¬ 
lect,  that  we  cannot  have  the  same  confidence  in  iron 
as  in  timber.  The  faults  of  this  last  are  much  more 
easily  perceived  ;  and  when  the  timber  is  too  weak,  it 
gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  sensibly  be¬ 
fore  it  breaks.  This  is  not  the  case  with  iron ;  and 
much  ofitsservice  depends  on  the  honesty  of  the  black¬ 
smith. 

In  this  way  may  any  design  of  a  roof  be  examined.  Sketch  of 
We  shall  here  give  the  reader  a  sketch  of  tw'o  or  tliree  sometnissi 
trussed  roofs,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief  va- 
rieties  of  circumstances  -which  occur  incommon  prat  lice. 

Fig.  22.  is  the  roof  of  St  Paul’s  Church,  Covent  Gar-  Fig.  S2. 
den,  London,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones.  Its  construction 
is  singular.  The  roof  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 
support  the  Tuscan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  niu- 
tules  of  the  Doric  order.  Such  a  roof  could  not  rest 
on  the  tie-beam.  Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  supported 
it  by  a  truss  below  it ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 
to  make  tliis  extremely  strong  with  very  little  timber. 

It  is  accounted  the  highest  roof  of  its  width  in  l.on- 
don.  But  this  w  as  not  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  great 
height  which  its  extreme  width  allow  ed  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  without  hurting  tlie  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a 
pitch.  The  supports,  however,  are  disposed  withjudge- 
meut  (a  J. 

Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  mansard  roof  by  Price,  and  sup-  Fig.  23. 
posed  to  be  of  large  dimensions,  having  braces  to  carry 
the  middle  of  the  rafters. 

It  will  serve  exceedingly  -well  for  a  church  having  pil¬ 
lars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken  away, 
the  strains  are  very  well  bahuiced,  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  its  pushing  aside  the  pillar  on  which  it  rests. 

Fig.  21-.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the  p,g.  24. 
university  of  Oxford,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Thespan 
between  the  walls  is  7.5  feet.  This  is  accounted  a  very 
ingenious,  and  is  a  singular  performance.  The  middle 
part  of  it  is  almost  unchangeable  in  its  form  ;  but  from 
this  eircumstance  it  does  not  distribute  the  horizontal 
thrust  with  tlie  same  regularity  as  the  usual  construction. 

'I'he  horizontal  tlirust  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  is  withstood  by  an  iron 
strap  below  the  beam,  which  stretches  the  whole  ividtli 
of  the  building  in  tlie  fonii  of  a  rojie,  making  part  of 
the  ornaiiient  of  the  ceiling.  4,5 

In  all  the  roofs  w  hich  Ave  have  considered  hitherto.  Cases  in 
the  thrust  is  discharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  tlie  which  tlie 
tie-beam.  But  this  cannot  alw'ays  be  done.  We  fre- 
quently  want  great  elevation  Avithiii,  and  arched  ceil-  pl’j^^gcd' 
ings.  In  such  cases,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  from  the 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of  all  pressure  outward.s,  and  walls  by  tl 
there  are  few  buildings  where  it  is  completely  done,  tie-btain. 
Yet  this  is  the  greatest  fault  of  a  roof.  We  shall  just 
point  out  the  methods  which  may  be  most  successfully 
adopted. 

We  have  said  that  a  tie-beam  ju.st  performs  the  office 
of  a  string.  We  have  said  tlie  same  of  the  king-post. 

Now 


(a)  This  church  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago. 
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Koiv  s-.ippose  two  rafters  AB,  BC,  (fig.  2.^.)  moveable 
about  the  point  B,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the  walls. 
If  the  line  BD  be  suspended  from  B,  and  the  two  lines 
])A,  DC  be  fastened  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  and  if 
these  lines  be  incapable  of  extension,  it  is  plain  that  all 
thrust  is  removed  from  the  walls  as  effectually  as  by  a 
common  tie-beam.  And  by  shortening  BD  to  B  d,  we 
gaina  greater  inside  height, andmore  room  for  an  arched 
ceiling.  Now  if  we  substitute  a  king-post  BD  (fig.  2(1.) 
and  two  stretchers  or  hammer-beams  DA,  DC  for  the 
other  strings,  and  connect  them  iirmly  by  means  of  iron 
straps,  we  obtain  our  purpose. 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tie-beam  roof  in 
point  of  strain  and  strength.  Recur  to  fig.  25.  and 
complete  the  parallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia¬ 
gonals  AC,  BF  crossing  in  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CD.  We  have  seen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  call  W)  is  to  the  horizontal  thrust 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and  if  we  express  this  thrust  by 
VV  v  FC 

T,  we  have  T= _ —  —  We  may  at  oresent  con- 

BF 

Elder  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled  at  C  in  the  direction  EC  by  the  horizontal 
thrust,  and  held  back  by  the  string  pulling  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  CD.  Suppose  that  the  forces  in  the  directions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  string  CD  is  strained.  These  forces 
must  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inversely  as  the 
perpendiculars  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the 
lines  of  their  direction.  Therefore  BG  :  BE=:T  :  S, 

and  S=Tx  -^-.=W  X 

Therefore  the  strain  upon  each  of  the  lies  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  than  the  horizontal  thrust  or  the 
strain  on  a  simple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  because  the  smallest  dimensions  that  we 
could  give  to  these  ties,  so  as  to  procure  sufficient  fix¬ 
tures  to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  .always  sufficient  to 
withstand  this  strain.  But  although  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  iron  straps  which  make  the  ultimate  connec¬ 
tions,  there  is  always  some  hazard  of  imperfect  work, 
cracks,  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerablecertainty  of  the  soundness  of  apiece 
of  timber,  but  cannot  say  so  much  of  a  piece  of  iron. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  str.aiii  excited  on  the 
king-post,  when  BG  is  very  short  in  comparison  of  BE, 
namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  strains  S  and 
S  on  tlie  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defect  from  which  the  straight 
tie-beam  is  entirely  free.  All  roofs  settle  a  little.— 
When  this  roof  settles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de¬ 
scend,  the  legs  BA,  BC  must  spread  further  out,  and 
thus  a  pressure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.  It  is 
seldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 
in  this  simple  form, and  other  contrivances  arcnecessary 
for  counter.icting  this  supervening  action  on  the  walls. 

Fig-  27.  F'ig.  27.  is  one  of  the  best  wbich  we  liave  seen,  and  is 
executed  with  great  success  in  the  circus  or  etjueslrian 
theatre  (now,  1H09,  a  concert  room)  in  Edinburgh,  the 
width  being  60  feet.  The  pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to 
take  off  some  of  the  weight,  and  by  their  greater  up¬ 
rightness  they  exert  a  smaller  thrust  on  the  walls.  'I'he 
beam  D  d  is  also  a  sort  of  truss-beam,  Iiaving  something 
of  the  same  efi’ect.  Mr  Price  has  given  another  very 
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judicious  one  of  this  kind,  British  C.arpenter,  Plate  IK» 
fig.  C,  from  wliichthe  tie-beam  may  be  taken  aw.iy.  and 
there  will  remain  very  little  thrust  on  the  walls.  Those 
which  he  has  given  in  the  following  Plate  K  arc,  in 
our  o|jinion,  very  faulty.  The  whole  strain  in  these  last 
roofstendsto  break  the  rafters  and  ties  transversely,  and 
the  fixtures  of  the  ties  are  also  not  w'ell  calculated  to  re¬ 
sist  the  strain  (o  which  the  pieces  are  exposed.  We 
hardly  think  that  these  roofs  could  be  executed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  subject,  we  have  at¬ 
tended  only  to  the  construction  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  trusses.  In  small  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind  ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  made  to  rest  on  a  few  principal  rafters, 
which  are  connected  by  beams  placed  horizontally,  and 
either  mortised  into  them  or  scarfed  on  them.  These 
are  called  purlins.  Small  rafters  are  laid  from  purlin  to 
purlin  ;  and  on  these  the  laths  for  tiles,  or  the  skirting- 
boards  for  slates,  are  nailed.  Thus  the  covering  does 
not  immediately  rest  on  the  principal  frames.  This  aU 
lows  somemore  liberty  in  their  construction,because  the 
garrets  can  be  so  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  shall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  rest  left  unencumbered. 

This  construction  is  so  far  analogous  to  that  of  floors 
which  are  constructed  with  girders,  binding,  and 
bridging  joists.  ' 

It  may  appear  presuming  in  us  to  question  the 
propriety  of  this  practice.  There  are  situations  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  rest  on  some  pillars.  In  other 
situations,  where  partition-walls  intervene  at  a  distance 
not  too  great  for  a  stout  purlin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  necessary,  and  the  whole  may  be  roofed  with  short 
rafters  of  very  slender  scantling.  But  in  a  great  uni¬ 
form  roof,  which  has  no  intermediate  supports,  it  re¬ 
quires  at  least  some  reasons  for  preferring  this  method 
of  carcase-roofing  to  the  simple  method  of  making  all 
the  rafters  alike.  I'he  method  of  carcase-roofing  re¬ 
quires  the  selection  of  the  greatest  logs  of  timber,  which 
are  seldom  of  equal  strengthand  soundness  with  thinner 
rafters.  In  these  the  outside  planks  can  be  taken  off, 
and  the  best  part  alone  worked  up.  It  also  exposes  to 
all  the  defects  of  workmanship  in  the  mortising  of  pur¬ 
lins,  and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  very 
mortising  ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purlins 
and  short  rafters.  A  roof  thus  constructed  may  surely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  similar  construction.  Here 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
sawed  into  planks,  and  these  planks  laid  as  joists  suffici¬ 
ently  nc.ar  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  they  will 
have  the  same  strength  as  before,  except  so  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  saw.  This  will  not 
amount, to  onc-tenth  p.irt  of  the  timber  in  the  binding^ 
britlging.and  ceiling  joi't«,wliich  arean  .additional  load, 
and  all  the  mortises  and  other  jo  nings  arc  so  many  di¬ 
minutions  of  the  strength  of  the  girders ;  and  as  no  p.art 
of  a  carpenter’s  work  lequiresmorc  skdl  and  accuracy 
of  execution,  we  are  exposed  to  many  chances  ot  im¬ 
perfection.  Rut,  not  to  rest  on  these  considerations, 
however  reasonable  they  may  appear,  we  shall  relate 
an  experiment  made  by  one  on  whose  judgment  and 
exactness  we  can  depen- •. 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  1 8  inches  square  of 
the  finest  uniform  deal,  which  h.ad  been  long  scasomvi.  fxperi* 
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The  one  consisted  of  simple  joists,  and  the  other  was 
framed  with  girders,  binding,  bridging-,  and  ceiling 
joists.  The  plain  joists  of  the  one  contained  the  same 
quantity  of  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made  by  a  most  accurate  workman. 
They  were  placed  in  wooden  trunks  1 8  inches  square 
within,  and  rested  oh  a  strong  projection  on  the  inside. 
Small  shot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  so 
as  to  spread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  joisted 
floor  broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcase 
floor  with  327.  The  first  broke  without  giving  any 
■warning ;  the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294; 
pounds  had  been  poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
341  atid  482.  But  the  models  having  been  made  by  a 
less  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  strength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcase  floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recol¬ 
lect  in  favour  of  the  compound  construction  of  roofs  is, 
tliat  the  plain  method  would  prodigiously  increase  the 
quantity  of  work,  would  admit  nothing  but  long  lim¬ 
ber,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence,  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  j  but  we  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  jdain  roofs  are  greatly  superior  in  point 
of  strength,  and  therefore  should  be  adopted  in  cases 
where  the  great  difficulty  is  to  insure  this  necessary  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

It  would  appear  verj^  neglectful  to  omit  an  account  of 
the  roofs  puton  round  buildings,  such  as  domes,  cupolas, 
and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  most  difficult  tasks 
in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty  lies  entirely  in 
the  mode  of  framing,  or  what  the  Freiich.a;all  their«i7 
(Ic  ckarpenterie.  The  view  which  we  are  taking  of  the 
subject,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  science,  has  little  con¬ 
nection  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that  whatever  form  of  a 
truss  is  excellent  in  a  square  building  must  be  equally  so 
as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round  one  ;  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  how  to  manage  their  mutual  intersections  at 
the  top.  Some  of  them  must  be  discontinued  before 
they  reach  that  length,  and  common  sense  will  teach 
us  to  cut  them  short  alternately,  and  always  leave  as 
many,  that  they  may  stand  etjually  thick  as  at  their  first 
springing  from  the  base  of  the  dome.  Tims  the 
length  of  the  purlins  which  reach  from  truss  to  truss 
Avill  never  be  too  great. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  round  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  glass-house,  a  potter’s  kiln,  or  a  spiie 
steeple,  instead  of  being  the  most  difficult  to  erect  with 
stability,  is  of  all  others  the  easiest.  Nothing  can  show 
this  more  forcibly  than  daily  practice,  where  they  are 
run  up  without  centre  sand  without  scaffoldings  ;  and  it 
requires  grossbl  tinders  indeed  in  the  choice  of  their  out¬ 
line  to  put  them  in  much  danger  of  falling  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  haidly  fall,  give  it  what  shape  or  what  construction 
you  will.  It  cannot  fall  unless  some  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom  :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  straps  at  the 
joiningsof  the  trusses  and  pui  lin.«,  which  make  an  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  hoop,  will  efl’ectuj.lly  secure  it.  And  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  shall  spiing  almost  perpen- 
uiciilas  ly  from  the  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  any  thrust  to  force  out  the  wills  llie  only  part 
w  here  this  is  to  be  guarded  against  is,  where  the  tan¬ 
gent  is  inclined  about  40  or  50  degrees  to  tlie  horizon. 


Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  course  of  firm  horizon¬ 
tal  joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  of  carpentry  will  now 
be  raised  of  great  extent.  The  Halle  du  Bled  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  of  200  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  invention  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  carpenter,  the  Sieur  Moiilineau.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  of  science,  but  had  much  more  me¬ 
chanical  knowledge  than  artisans  usually  have,and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thinshellof  timber  might  notonly 
be  so  shapedasto  be  nearly  in  equilibrio,butthatifhoop- 
ed  or  firmly  connected  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  stiffness  that  was  necessary  ;  and  he  presented  his 
project  to  the  magistracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleased  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  possibility.  Be¬ 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailett  on  the  .-Icade- 
my  of  Sciences  to  consider  it.  The  members,  who 
were  competent  judges,  were  instantly  struck  with  the 
justness  of  Mr  Moulineau'a  principles,  and  astonished 
that  a  thing  so  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve¬ 
ry  house-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  universal  to¬ 
pic  of  conversation,  dispute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  project  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  soon  comple¬ 
ted  ;  and  now  stands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris. 

The  construction  of  this  dome  is  the  simplest  thing, 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com¬ 
pose  it  consist  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  1 3  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  thick  ;  and  each  rib  consists  of  three  of 
these  planks  bolted  together  in  such  a  manner  that  two 
points  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  instance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  standing  between  one  of  six  feet  and 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it. 
No  machinery  was  necessary  for  carrying  up  such  small 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  up  like  a  piece  of  brick¬ 
layer’s  work.  At  various  distances  these  ribs  were  con¬ 
nected  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  straps,  which 
made  so  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work 
had  reached  such  a  lieight,  that  the  distance  of  the  ribs 
was  two- thirds  of  the  original  distance,  every  third  rib 
was  discontinued,  and  the  space  was  left  open  and  gla¬ 
zed.  When  carried  so  much  higher  that  the  distance  of 
the  ribs  is  one-thirdof  theoriginal  distance, every  second 
rib  (now  consisting  of  two  ribs  very  near  each  other)  is 
in  like  manner  discontinued,  and  the  void  is  glazed,  A 
little  above  this  tlte  heads  of  the  ribs  are  framed  into  a 
circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a  wide  opening  in 
the  middle  ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  canopy  or  umbrella> 
W'ith  an  opening  between  it  and  the  dome  for  allowing 
the  heated  air  to  get  out.  All  who  have  seen  this  dome 
say,  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  object 
they  have  ever  beheld. 

'I'he  only  difficulty  which  occurs  in  the  construction 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  they  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthern  or  cupola  in  the  middle. 
Ill  such  a  case,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  shell,  it  would 
be  crushed  in  at  the  top,  or  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanthern  might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a 
dome  must  therefore  consist  of  trussed  (fames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  a  very  good  one  in  hi.s  plate  OP,  tlioiigh 
much  stronger  in  the  trusses  than  there  was  any  oc¬ 
casion  for.  'fhis  causes  a  great  lo-s  of  room,  and 
throws  the  lights  of  the  lanthern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  copied  from  Sir  Clnirtopher  Wren’s  dome  of 
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St  Paul’s  church  in  London  ;  a  model  of  propriety  in 
its  particular  situation,  but  by  no  me;ms  a  general  mo¬ 
del  of  a  wooden  dome.  It  rests  on  the  brick  cone 
within  it ;  «nd  Sir  Christopher  has  very  ingeniously 
made  use  of  it  for  stiffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
person  will  perceive  by  attending  to  its  construction  ^See 
Price,  Plate  OP.). 

Fig.  28.  presents  a  dome  executed  in  the  Register 
Office  in  Edinburgh  by  James  and  Robert  Adam,  and 
is  very  agreeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The  span  is 
oO  feet  clear,  and  the  thickness  is  only 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  taking 
some  notice  of  whatwe  have  already  spoken  of  withcom- 
mendation  by  the  name  of  Nurinan  roofs.  V\  e  called 
them  Nonmn,  because  they  were  frequently  executed 
by  that  people  soon  after  their  establishment  in  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  became  the  pre- 
vailing  taste  in  all  the  great  baronial  castles.  Their  ar¬ 
chitects  were  rivals  to  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  who  a- 
bout  that  time  built  many  Christian  churches  ;  and  the 
architecture  which  we  now  call  Gothic  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  their  joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  roof  is  extremely  simple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  joggled  king-posts  AF,  EG, 
CH,  &c.  (fig.  2().),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  intervals.  In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB 
and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  state  of  extension, 
while  the  post  CH  is  compressed  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  on  each  side,  as  bet\i'een  B  and  F,  and  be¬ 
tween  F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compressed. 
The  ends  of  the  posts  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  embossed  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  truss  was  exhibited  and  dressed 
out. 

This  construction  admits  of  employing  veryshort  tim¬ 
bers  ;  and  this  very  circiunstance  gives  greater  strength 
to  the  truss,  because  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  W e  may  also  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  thrust  may  be  taken  off  the  walls.  It 
the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF.  be  removed,  all  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  act  as  ties,  and  the  pieces  directed  to 
the  centre  act  as  struts  ;  and  it  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  straight  or 
flat  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  such  as  a  b  c,  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  ah,  b  c,  witli  a  strut  h  d,  and 
two  ties,  will  require  a  much  greater  w'eight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joist «  c  of  the  same  scant¬ 
ling.  And,  lastly,  a  piece  of  timber  acting  as  a  tie  is 
imfch  stronger  than  the  same  piece  acting  as  a  strut : 
for  in  the  latter  situation  it  is  exposed  to  bending,  and 
when  bent  it  is  much  less  able  to  withstand  a  very  great 
strain.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  strength.  Tlie  joint  ol  a  tic  depends 
wholly  on  the  ])ins;  for  this  reason  tliey  arc  nevei  u.scd 
in  heavy  works  without  strai)]hng  the  joints  witli  iron. 
In  tlie  roofs  we  are  now  describing  tlie  diagomd  |)ieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  act  purely  as  ties,  while  those 
towards  the  sides  act  as  struts  or  br.accs.  Indeed  they 
are  seldom  of  so  very  simjjle  construction  .as  we  have 
dcscribeil,  and  are  more  generally  constructed  like  the 
sketch  in  fig.  .80.  having  two  sets  of  ratters  AH,  ah, 
and  the  angles  are  filled  uj)with  thin  planks,  which  give 
great  stifthc^s  and  strength.  1  hey  have  also  a  double 


set  of  purlins,  which  connect  the  different  trus-ses.  The 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  squares,  other  purlins  run 
between  the  middle  points  E  of  the  rafters.  The  raf¬ 
ter  is  supported  at  E  by  a  check  })ut  between  it  and 
the  under  rafter.  The  middle  point  of  each  square  of 
the  roof  is  supported  and  stiffened  by  four  braces,  one 
of  which  springs  from  e,  and  its  opposite  from  the  si¬ 
milar  part  of  the  adjoining  tr  uss.  The  other  two  bra¬ 
ces  spring  from  the  middle  points  of  the  lower  purlins, 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  truss, 
and  are  supported  by  planks  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
rafters.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
stiff  and  strong. 


II 

Iteok . 


We  hope  that  the  reader  wull  not  be  displeased  with  Conclusion* 
our  having  taken  some  notice  of  what  was  the  pride  of 
our  ancestors,  and  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  feudal  lord  assembled  his 
vassals  and  displayed  his  magnificence.  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  see  much  to  commend ;  and  all  who  look 
at  these  roofs  admire  their  apparent  flimsy  lightness,and 
wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  seen  a  hall  of  57 
feet  wide,  the  roof  which  was  in  four  divisions,  like  a 
kirb  roof,  and  the  trusses  were  about  l6  feet  asunder. 

They  were  single  rafter.s,  as  in  fig.30.and  their  dimen¬ 
sions  were  only  eight  im  hes  b}'  six.  The  roof  appearerl 
perfectly  sound,  and  had  been  standing  ever  since  the 
year  1 125. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  may  be 
applied  to  the  construction  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centresfortuming  the  archesof  stone-bridges.  But  the 
farther  discussion  of  this  must  be  the  employment  of 
another  aiticle. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a  - 
house  is  composed.  See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK.  See  Corvus  Or.mthology  /;?</«'. 

Rocks  are  very  destructive  of  corn,  especially  of 
wheat.  They  search  out  the  lands  w  here  it  is  sow  n,  and 
watching  them  more  carefbily  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  seed  first  beginstoshootup  its  blade; 
this  is  the  time  of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will  not  be 
at  the  pains  of  searching  for  it  at  random  in  the  sow  n 
land,  for  th.it  is  more  trouble  than  so  small  a  grain  will 
requite  them  for ;  but  as  soon  as  these  blades  ai)pcar, 
they  arc  by  themdirected,  without  loss  of  time  or  j)ains, 
to  the  jilaces  w  here  the  grains  lie ;  and  in  three  or  four 
days  time  they  w'ill  root  up  such  vast  quandties,  that  a 
good  crop  is  oltcn  thus  destroyed  in  embryo.  After  a 
lew  days  the  wheatcontinuing  togrow,  its  blades  ajipear 
green  above  ground;  and  then  the  time  ol  danger  from 
these  birds  is  over  ;  for  then  the  seeds  arc  so  far  robbed 
of  their  mealy  matter,  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  that 
bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itself  the  trouble  to  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

\Vheat  that  is  sown  so  early  as  to  shoot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harvest  is  all  carried  in,  is  in  no  d.in- 
ger  iVom  the.se  birds  ;  because  while  it  is  in  a  state 
worth  their  searching  for,  the  scattc'‘ed  i-orn  in  the  h.ir- 
vest  fields  is  cu.-icr  come  at.  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  neglecting  the  sow  n  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  done,  the  fanners,  torlrive  aw.iy  these  ravenous 
and  misehievousbirds.ilig  holes  intlie  ground  andsliek 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  .and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  sticks  in  several  parts  of  the  fields;  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  use  ;  for  the  living  rooks  w  ill  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  feathers,  and  under  the  de.id 

ones. 
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Kook,  mies,  to  steal  the  seeds.  A  mucli  better  way  than  ci- 

Hooke.  ig  to  tear  several  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  scatter  the 

pieces  over  the  fields;  but  this  lasts  but  a  little  while, 
for  the  kites  and  other  birds  of  prey  soon  carry  off  the 
pieces  and  feed  upon  them.  A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
while  the  person  who  has  it  is  present;  but  as  soon  as  he 
is  gone,  they  will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to  the 
field  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

'J'he.  best  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn’s  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  upon  it ;  and  as  this  lasts  only  a  few  days,  he 
should  keep  a  boy  in  constant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  daybreak  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  they  settle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  it,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throv/  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air : 
this  will  always  make  them  rise  ;  and  by  degrees  they 
will  be  so  tiretl  of  this  constant  disturbance,  that  they 
will  seek  out  other  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn’s  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reason  of  theh*  rising  at  the  tossing  up 
of  their  dead  fellow  creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
extremely  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  they  are  always 
alarmed  when  one  of  their  comrades  rises.  They  take 
this  for  the  rising  of  an  out-bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
signal. 

ROOKE,  Sin  George,  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
iGoO.  His  merit  raised  him  by  regular  steps  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue :  in  which  station  he  served  in 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  ■iSd  of  May  Ib’yS; 
when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour,  that  the 
last  stroke  was  given  onthatimportaut  day,  which  threw 
the  French  entirely  into  confusion.  But  the  next  day 
he  obtained  still  more  glory ;  for  he  liad  orders  to  go 
into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy’s  ships  as  they 
lay  there.  'There  were  13  large  men  of  war,  which 
had  crowded  as  far  up  as  possible ;  and  the  transports, 
tenders  and  ammunition  ships,  were  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  burn  them. 
Besides,  the  French  camp  was  in  sight,  with  all  the 
French  and  Irish  troops  that  were  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  invasion  of  England;  and  several  batteries 
were  raised  on  the  coa.st,  well  jn-ovided  with  heavy  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  viee-ndmiral  macle  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  for  obeying  his  orders,  but  found  it  imjiossible  to 
carry  in  the  ships  of  his  sejuadron;  hctlicrefore  ordered 
his  light  frigates  to  ply  in  close  to  the  shore;  and  hav¬ 
ing  manned  out  all  his  boats,  went  himself  to  givedirec- 
tious  for  the  attack,  burnt  that  very  night  six  three- 
deck-ships,  and  the  next  day  si.x  more,  from  76  to  60 
guns,  together  with  most  of  the  transports  and  ammu¬ 
nition  vessels;  and  this  under  the  fire  of  all  tlie  batteries 
just  mentioned,  and  in  sight  of  all  the  French  and  Irish 
troops  :  yet  this  bold  action  cost  the  lives  of  no  more 
than  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral’s  behaviour  on  this 
occasion  appeared  so  great  to  King  William,  that  ha¬ 
ving  no  opportunity  at  that  time  of  promoting  him,  lie 
settled  a  pension  of  lOOOl.  per  annum  on  him  for  life  ; 
and  afterwards  going  to  Portsmouth  to  view  the  fleet, 
went  on  board  Mr  Rooke’s  ship,  dined  with  him,  and 
then  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he 
having  a  little  before  made  him  vice-admiral  ol’  the 
red. 

In  consequence  of  other  services  he  was  in  Iflyf  rai¬ 
sed  to  the  lank  of  achniral  of  the  bluei  towards  the  close 
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of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  the  white ;  and  was  Rosks 
also  appointed  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  in  the  II 
Mediterranean.  Root. 

During  King  William’s  reign.  Sir  George  was  twice  ''"'PT** 
elected  member  for  Portsmouth  ;  and  upon  the  acces¬ 
sion  ot  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  constituted  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  this  kingdom. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  France,  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  sent  against  Cadiz,  the 
duke  ot  Ormond  having  the  command  of  the  land  for¬ 
ces.  On  his  passage  home,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  escort  of  a  strong  French  squa¬ 
dron,  were  got  into  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  he  resolved 
to  .attack  them;  'and  on  the  1  ]th  of  October  came  be¬ 
fore  the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  tlie  French 
commander  had  neglectednothing  necessaryfor  putting 
the  place  in  the  best  posture  of  defence.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  English  and  lO 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire  ships,  were  ordered  in  ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-ves- 
.sels  followed  ;  the  great  ships  moved  after  them,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondello.  The  whole  service 
was  pei'formed  under  Sir  George’s  directions,  with  ad¬ 
mirable  conduct  and  bravery;  for,  in  short,  all  the  ships 
were  destroyed  or  taken,  pi'odigious  damage  donetothe 
enemy,  and  vast  wealth  acquired  by  the  allies.  For 
this  action  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Common.s,  a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  appoiiitedboth 
by  the  queen  and  the  states-general,  and  Sir  George 
was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  privy-council ;  yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  conduct  at  Cadiz.  But  he  so  fully  jus¬ 
tified  himself,  that  a  vote  was  passed,  approving  his  be¬ 
haviour. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1 704,  Sir  George  command¬ 
ed  the  shipsof  war  which  conveyed  KingCharlesIII.  of 
Sjiain  to  Lisbon  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibraltar ;  when, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  English  seamen,  the  place  was  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  24th,  thoughthe  town  was  extremelystrong, 
well  furnished  with  ammunition,  and  had  100  guns 
mounted,  all  facing  the  sea  and  the  narrow  passes  to  the 
land  :  an  action  wliich  was  conceived  and  executed  in 
less  than  a  week  ;  though  it  has  since  endured  sieges  of 
many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once  baffled 
the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This  bi  avc  of¬ 
ficer  being  ;it  last  obliged,  by  the  prevalence  of  party- 
spirit,  to  quit  the  service  of  his  country,  retired  to  his 
seat  in  Kent ;  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  private  .gentleman. 

Fie  was  tiniee  married  ;  and  by  his  second  lady  Mrs 
Luttrcl  left  one  son.  Fie  died  January'  24.  1 708-fk 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathe¬ 
dral,  M-here  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  inemorv.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  husband  and  a  kincl  mws- 
ter,  lived  lio.sj)itably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  Iiim  a  moderate  fortune;  .so  moderate  that  when 
he  came  tomakeliis  will,  it  surprised  those  who  were 
present :  hut  Sir  George  assigned  the  reason  in  a  lew 
words,  ‘‘  I  do  not  leave  much  (.said  he),  but  what  I  leave 
was  lionestly  gotten  ;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the 
nation  a  farthing.” 

ROOM,  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in  a 
hoii.se.  See  ARcni'rECTUHE  and  Ventilation. 

ROOT,  among  botanists,  denotes  that  part  of  a 
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plant  which  Imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  earth, 
and  transmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plant  and 
Padix. 

Colour  extracted from  Roots.  See  Colour  Making, 
NO  41. 

Root,  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  denotes  any  num¬ 
ber  which,  multiplied  by  itself  once  or  oftener,  produces 
any  other  number ;  and  is  called  the  square,  cube,  bi¬ 
quadrate,  &c.  root,  according  to  the  number  of  multi¬ 
plications.  Thus,  2  is  the  square  of  4  ;  the  cube-root 
of  S  ;  the  biquadrate  root  of  iC,  &  c. 

RooTofan  equation, denotes  the  valueof  the  unknown 
quantity  in  an  equation,  which  issuch  aquantity,as being 
substituted  instead  of  that  unknown  letter,  intotheequa- 
tion,  shall  make  all  the  terms  to  vanish,  or  both  sides 
equal  to  each  other.  Thus,  of  the  equation  S^' 
the  root  or  value  of  x  is  3,  because  substituting  3  for  x 
makes  it  become  9-f5=14. 

Roots,  real  and  imaginary.  The  odd  roots,  as  the 
3d,  5th,  7th,  &c.  of  all  i-eal  quantities,  whether  positive 
or  negative,  ai-e  real  and  are  respectively  positive  or  ne¬ 
gative.  So  the  cube  root  of  a^  is  a,  and  of  — a?  is  — a. 
But  the  even  roots,  as  the  2d,  4th,  6th,  &c.  are  only 
real  when  the  quantity  is  positive,  being  imaginary  or 
impossible  when  the  quantity  is  negative.  So  the  scpiare 
Toot  of  a-  is  a,  which  is  real ;  but  the  square  root  of 
— that  is  — a-,  is  imaginary  or  impossible,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  quantity,  neither  -}-«  nor  — a,  which 
by  squaring  will  make  the  given  negative  square  — a~. 

ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defini¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  considerable  collection  of  twi^ted  fibres. 
Smaller  bands  are  called  lines,  strings,  cords  ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  those,  unless 
they  arc  composed  of  smaller  things  of  the  same  kind 
twisted  together.  Two  hay  bands  twisted  together 
w  ould  be  called  a  rope.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
manufacture, from  a  fishing-line  or  whip-cord  to  the  ca¬ 
ble  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war,  go  by  the  general  name 
of  Cordage. 

Ropes  are  made  of  every  substance  that  is  sufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  the  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinese  and  other  orientals  even  make 
them  of  the  ligneous  parts  of  several  plants,  such  as  cer¬ 
tain  bamboos  and  reetls,  the  stems  of  the  aloes,  the  fi¬ 
brous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filament  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  pod, and  the  leaves  of  .some  grasses  suchasthe  sparte 
( Lygcum,l.mn.).  The  aloe  f  Agave,  Linn.)  and  the 
sparte  exceed  all  others  in  strength.  But  the  bnrks  of 
plants  are  the  most  productive  of  fibrous  matter  fit  for 
this  manufacture.  Those  of  the  linden  tree  CTilia),  of 
the  willow,  the  brandrle,  the  nettle,  are  frequently 
used  ;  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others  the  be.'it ;  and 
of  these  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  employed  in  all 
cordage  exceeding  the  size  of  a  line,  and  even  in  many 
of  this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  useful  qualities.  These 
are  gre.it  strength,  and  the  length  and  fineness  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  sucks 
up  much  of  the  un.altered  juices  of  the  soil,  and  there¬ 
fore  diflers  greatly  according  to  its  soil,  climate,  and 
culture.  The  best  in  burope  comes  to  ns  through 
Riga,  .to  which  port  it  is  briiught  from  very  distant 
places  to  the  southward.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Riga  rein  (that  is,  clean)  hemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  tlie 


longest  (at  least  In  the  dressed  state  in  wbich  we  get  f'wpe- 
it)  of  all  others,  but  it  is  the  finest,  most  flexible,  and 
strongest.  The  next  to  this  is  supposei)  to  be  the  Re- 
tersburgh  break  hemp.  Other  hemps  are  esteemed 
nearly  in  the  following  order; — Riga  outshot,  Peter.s- 
burgh  outshot,  hemp  from  Konigsburg,  Archangel, 

Sweden,  Memel.  Chicking  is  a  name  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarse  and  harsh,  and  its  strength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  such, 
that  it  does  not  admit  splitting  with  the  hatchet  so  as 
to  be  more  completely  dressed.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarse  form,  and  used  for  inferior  cordage.  It  i.<, 
however,  a  good  and  strong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doubtless  many  good  hemps  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  market.  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  are 
portions  of  the  above-mentioned  hemps,  separated  by 
the  dressing,  and  may  be  considered  as  broken  fibres 
of  those  hemps. 

Only  the  first  qualities  are  manufactured  for  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  royal  navy  and  for  the  ships  of  the  East 
India  Company.  ^ 

Rope-m  \king  is  an  art  of  very  great  importance,  and  importance' 
there  are  few  that  better  deserve  the  attention  of  the  in-  of  tlic  art 
telligent  oliserver. .  Hardly  any  art  can  be  carried  on  of  ropc- 
without  the  assistance  of  the  rope-maker.  Cordage  “taking, 
makes  the  very  sinews  andmuscles  of  a  ship  ;  and  every 
improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  preparation,  ei¬ 
ther  in  respect  to  strength  or  pliableness, must  be  of  im¬ 
mense  service  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  commerce  and 
the*  defence  of  nations. 

Weshall  givea  veiw  shortaccountofthem.anufacture, 
which  will  not  indeed  fully  instruct  the  artificer.f,  but 
will  give  such  a  view  of  the  process  as  shall  enable  the 
reader  to  judge,  from  principles,  of  the  propriety  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  manipul.ation,  and  perceive  its  de- 
fect.s,  and  the  means  for  removing  them. 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  strength  p,- 

of  a  great  number  of  fibres.  This  would  be  done  in  vhich  U  nj 
the  completest  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  p-arallel  to  unite  the 
each  other,  and  fasttxing  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends;  so’cngih  ot 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  use,  because  the  fi- 
bres  are  short,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  Inalf  at  an 
average.  They  must  therefore  be  entangled  together 
in  such  a  manner  th.-it  the  strength  of  a  fibre  shall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  from  among  the  rest  of  the  bun¬ 
dle.  This  is  done  by  twistingor  twining  them  together, 
which  causes  them  mutually  to  compress  each  other. 

When  the  fibres  arc  so  disposed  in  a  long  skaiu,  th.it 
their  ends  succeed  each  other  along  its  length,  without  , 
many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place,  and  this  skain  is 
twisted  round  and  round,  we  may  cause  them  to  com¬ 
press  each  other  to  any  ilegree  w  e  plea.se,  ami  the  fric¬ 
tion  on  a  fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull  out  may  be 
more  than  its  cohesion  can  overcome.  It  will  therefore 
break.  Consequently,  if  we  pull  at  this  twisteil  skain, 
we  w  ill  not  separate  it  by  drawing  one  parcel  out  from 
among  tin-  rest,  but  the  whole  fibres  w  ill  break  ;  and 
if  the  distribution  of  the  fibres  h.is  been  very  equable, 
the  skain  will  be  nearly  of  the  s.ime  strength  in  every 
jiart.  II  there  is  .any  part  where  m.in  v  ends  of  fibres 
meet,  the  skain  will  break  in  that  part. 

We  know  very  well  tli.it  we  can  twist  a  skain  of 
fibres  so  very  hard,  t!i;.t  it  will  bre  k  w  ith  any  attcmjn 
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to  tAvist  it  liardet.  -In  this  state  all  the  fibres  are  al¬ 
ready  strained  to  the  utmost  of  their  strength.  Such  a 
skain  of  fibres  can  have  no  strength.  It  cannot  carry  a 
■weiglit,  because  each  fibre  is  already  strained  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it  is 
able  to  bear.  What  we  have  said  of  this  extreme  case  is 


twisted  ^  to  true  in  a  certain  extent  of  every  degree  of  twist  that  we 
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Whatever  force  is  actually  exerted  by 
a  twisted  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  sufficiently  comjtress 
the  rest  to  hinder  them  from  being  drawn  out,  must  be 
considered  as  a  weight  hanging  on  that  fibre,  ar.d  must 
be  deducedfrom  its  absolute  strength  of  cohesion,  before 
W’e  can  estimate  the  strength  of  the  skain.  The  strength 
of  the  skain  is  tlie  remainder  of  the  absolute  strength 
of  the  fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the  force  employ¬ 
ed  in  twisting  them  together. 

From  this  observation  may  be  decluced  a  fundamental 
principle  in  rope-making,  that  all  twisting,  beyond  what 
is  necessary  for  preventing  tlie  fibres  from  being  drawn 
out  without  breaking,  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
cordage,  and  should  be  avoided  when  in  our  power.  It 
is  of  importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

It  is  necessary  then  to  tw  ist  the  fibres  of  hemp  toge- 
be  observed  ther,  in  order  to  make  a  rope  ;  hut  we  should  make  a 
m  twisiina  bad  rope  if  we  contented  ourselves  with  twisting 

together  a  bunch  of  hemp  sufficiently  large  to  with¬ 
stand  the  strains  to  which  the  rope  is  to  be  exposed. 
As  soon  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  hands,  it  would  un¬ 
twist  itself,  and  be  again  a  loose  bundle  of  hemp  ;  for 
the  fibres  are  strained,  and  they  are  in  a  considerable 
degree  elastic  ;  they  contract  again,  and  tlms  untw’ist 
the  rojie  or  skain.  It  is  necessary  to  continue  tlie  twist 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwist  in  one 
part  may  act  against  the  same  tendency  in  anotlier  and 
Iwlance  it.  Tlie  process,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 
more  complicated. 

The  first  part  of  this  process  is  spinning  of  iiope- 
YAUNS.  Tiiis  is  done  in  various  ways,  and  w  itli  differ¬ 
ent  machinery,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  intended 
cordage.  We  shall  confine  our  description  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  the  larger  kinds,  such  as  are  used  for  the 
standing  and  running  rigging  of  sliips. 

An  alley  or  walk  is  inclosed  for  the  purpose,  about 
200  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  breadth  suited  to  the  extent 
of  the  manufacture.  It  is  .sometimes  covered  above. 
At  the  upper  end  of  tliis  ropf.-wai.k  is  set  up  the  spin¬ 
ning-wheel,  of  a  fonn  resembling  that  in  fig.  1.  The 
band  of  this  wheel  goes  over  several  rollers  called 
wmuLS,  turning  on  pivots  in  brass  holes.  The  pivots 
at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  terminate  in 
little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch, 
gives  motion  in  one  direction  to  all  tliose  wliirls.  The 
spinner  has  a  bundle  of  dressed  hem))  round  his  waist, 
with  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.  I'he  hem}i  is 
laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  same  way  that  women  sjiread 
tlie  flax  on  tlu  distaff'.  There  is  great  variety  in  this ; 
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but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in  such  a  man- 
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making. 


ner,  that  as  long  as  the  bundle  la.sts  there  may  he  an 
equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremity,  and  tfiat  a 
fibre  may  never  offer  itself  double  or  in  a  bight.  1  Jie 
s})inner  draw  s  out  a  projier  number  of  fibres,  tw  ists  them 
with  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a  sufficient  length  de¬ 
tached,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a  whirl.  The  wheel 
IK  now  turned,  and  the  skain  is  twi.stcd,  becoming  what 
is  called  a  bope-yarn,  and  the  spinner  walks  back- 


■wards  doW'n  the  rope-walk.  The  part  already  twisted 
draws  along  with  it  more  fibres  out  of  the  bundle.  I'he 
spinner  aids  this  w'ith  hisfingers,  siqijilying  hemp  in  due 
proportroR  as  he  w^alks  aw’ayfrom  the  wheel,  and  taking 
care  that  the  fibres  come  in  equally  from  both  sides  of 
his  bundle,  and  that  they  enter  always  with  their  ends, 
and  not  by  the  middle,  w'hich  w'ould  ilouble  them.  He 
shoidd  abo  endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart 
of  the  yarn.  This  will  cause  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equal¬ 
ly  in  maKing  it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  smooth, 
because  one  end  of  eai  h  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried 
among  the  rest,  and  the  other  end  only  lies  ontw'ai'd  ; 
and  this,  in  passing  through  the  grasp  of  the  spinner, 
who  presses  it  tight  with  his  thumb  and  palm,  is  also 
made  to  lie  smooth.  The  greatest  fault  that  can  be 
committed  in  spinning  is  to  allow  a  small  thread  to  be 
twisted  off  from  one  side  of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover 
this  with  hemp  siqiplied  from  the  other  side  :  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  fibres  of  the  central  thread  make  very 
long  spirals,  and  the  skin  of  fibres  which  covers  them 
must  be  much  more  oblique.  This  covering  has  but 
little  connection  with  what  is  below  it,  and  will  easily 
be  detached.  But  even  while  it  remains,  the  yarn  can¬ 
not  be  strong ;  for,  on  pulling  it,  the  middle  part, 
which  lies  the  straightest,  must  bear  all  the  strain,  while 
the  outer  fibres,  tliat  are  lying  obliquely,  are  only 
draw'll  a  little  more  }iarallel  to  the  axis.  This  defect 
will  alw'ays  hajipen  if  the  lieiiij)  be  supplied  in  a  consi¬ 
derable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then  s))inning  small.  Into 
w'hatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is  made  to  enter,  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  loosely  connected  wrapper.  Such  a  yarn,  when 
untwisted  a  little,  will  have  the  appearance  of  fig.  2.  Fig.  2 
while  a  good  yarn  looks  like  fig.  3.  A  good  spinner  Fig.  3. 
therefore  endeavours  always  to  supply  the  hemp  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  flat  skain  with  Ins  left  hand,  while  his 
right  is  employed  in  grasping  firmly  the  yarn  that  is 
twining  oft,  and  in  hohling  it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that 
it  may  not  rim  into  loo))s  or  kinks. 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres 
and  tlie  degree  of  twisting  depend  on  the  skill  and  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  spinner,  and  that  he  mii.-t  be  instructed, 
not  by  a  book,  but  l.'y  a  master.  The  degree  of  twist 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel’s  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  .spinner. 

We  may  siqqiose  him  arrived  at  the  lotver  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  intended  length  oi 
his  yarn.  He  calls  out,  and  another  spinner  immedi¬ 
ately  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  w  hirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  w  ho  carries  it  aside  to  the  reel,  and 
this  .second  spinner  ati aches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  tim*,  the  first  s))inner  keeps  fast 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yarn  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  clastic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  hi.s  hand 
it  would  instantly  untwist,  and  become  little  better  than 
loose  hem)).  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  sees  the  reelcr 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  slowly  up  the  walk, 
keejiing  the  yarn  of  an  e()iial  tightness  all  the  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  in 
hand  till  another  spinner  has  finished  his  yarn.  )  he  first 
s))inner  takes  it  off  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his  ow  n,  that 
it  may  follow'  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a  new  yarn.^  g 

Hope-yarns,  for  the  greatest  pait  of  the  large  rig-  DifTKicni 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  somewhat  n.ore  kinds  of 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  such  a  >'‘'Pc-yar 
si/c  that  KiO  fathoms  weigh  from  three  and  a  half  to 
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four  pouittU  wUen  tvliitc  Tlse  differet^t  sizes  of  yams 
are  named  from  the  number  of  them  contained  in  a 
strand  of  a  rone  of  three  inches  in  circumference.  Few 
are  so  coarse  that  16  will  make  a  strand  of  British  cor- 
dat^e  ;  1 8  is  not  unfrequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yarns 
spun  from  harsh  and  coarse  hemp  ;  25  is,  we  believe, 
the  finest  size  which  is  worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  Much  finer  are  indeed  spun  for  sounding  lines, 
fishing  lines,  and  many  other  marine  uses,  and  for  tlie 
other  demands  of  society.  Ten  good  spinners  will  work 
up  above  600  weight  of  hemp  in  a  day  ;  but  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather.  In  very  dry  weather  the  hemp 
is  very  elastic,  and  requires  great  attention  to  make 
smooth  work.  In  the  warmer  climates,  the  spinner 
is  permitted  to  moisten  the  rag  with  which  he  grasps 
the  yarn  in  his  right  hand  for  each  yarn.  No  work 
can  be  done  in  an  open  spinning  walk  in  rainy  weather, 
because  the  yearns  would  not  take  on  the  tar,  if  immedi¬ 
ately  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  reel  for  a 
long  time. 

The  second  part  of  the  process  is  tlie  conversion  of 
the  yarns  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope, 
cord,  or  line.  That  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  principle  which  regulates  this  part  of  the  process, 
we  shall  begin  with  the  simplest  possible  case,  the  union 
of  two  yarns  into  one  line.  This  is  not  a  very  usual 
fabric  for  rigging,  but  we  select  it  for  its  simplicit}'. 

When  hemp  has  been  split  into  very  fine  fibres  by  tlie 
hatchel,  it  becomes  exceedingly  soft  and  pliant,  and  af¬ 
ter  it  has  lain  for  some  time  in  the  form  of  fine  yarn,  it 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loose,  without  losing  much 
of  its  twist.  Two  such  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  whirl 
of  a  spinning  wheel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  yarn,  so 
as  to  make  sewing  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed, 
that  the  sailmaker’s  sewingthread  is  manufactured;  and 
when  it  has  keen  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob¬ 
bins,  for  some  time,  it  retains  its  twist  as  well  as  its  uses 
require.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  yarns 
spun  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  so  elastic,  the 
number  of  fibres  twisted  together  is  so  great,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  sort  of  lever  on  which 
the  elasticity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itself)  is  so  considerable, 
that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con¬ 
strained  position.  The  end  of  a  rope  yam  being  thrown 
loose,  it  will  immediately  untwist,  and  this  with  consi¬ 
derable  force  and  speed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  twist  two  such  yams  together ;  yet 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  use  of  tliis 
very  tendency  to  untwist  not  only  to  counteract  itself, 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twist, 
which  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  recover 
itself  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  ])erson  must 
recollect  that,  when  he  has  twisted  a  packthread  very 
hard  with  Iiis  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he  slac¬ 
kens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  together, 
the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  mnninff  into 
loops  or  kinks,  .and  will  even  twist  itself  into  a  neat  and 
firm  cord.  Familiar  as  this  fact  is,  it  would  jnizzle  any 
pcr.son  not  accustomed  to  these  subjects  to  explain  it 
witli  distinctness.  \\’e  shall  consider  it  with  some  care, 
not  as  a  piece  of  mechanical  curiosity,  but  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  in  this  manufacture,  which  willgiveus 
clear  instructions  to  direct  us  in  the  most  delicate  part 
of  the  wliole  procc.ss.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of  the 
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artists  themselves  to  a  thing  wh.ch  tiiey  stem  to  hai  e 
overlooked.  u.iikin,;. 

Letini/,  n  d  (fig.  4.)  be  two  yarns  fixed  to  one 
point  d,  and  let  both  of  them  be  tw  istedj  each  round  its 
own  axi^,  in  the  direction  a  b  c,  which  will  cause  the 
fibres  to  lie  in  a  screw  form,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

If  the  end  d  of  the  yam  m  d  were  at  liberty  to  turn 
round  the  point  d,  it  would  tuim  accordingly,  as  often 
as  the  end  m  is  turned  round,  and  the  3'am  would  ac¬ 
quire  no  twist ;  but  being  attached  to  some  solid  bodv 
it  cannot  turn  without  turning  this  body.  It  has,  hov.- 
ever,  tliis  tendency,  and  the  bodj'  must  be  forcibly  pre¬ 
vented  from  turning.  If  it  be  held  fast  for  a  time,  and 
then  let  go,  it  w'ill  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not 
.stop  till  it  has  turned  as  often  as  the  end  in  has  been 
twisted,  and  now  all  the  twist  will  be  undone.  Thus 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  j'arn  md  to  untwist  at  tlie  end 
d  (because  it  is  kept  fast  at  m),  w’hich  produces  this 
motion  of  the  body  attached  to  it  at  d.  What  we 
have  said  of  the  yam  m  d  is  equally  true  of  the  j  am 
n  d.  Both  tend  to  turn,  and  will  turn,  the  body  at¬ 
tached  at  d  round  the  common  axis,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  in  wliich  thej’  are  twisted.  Let  fig.  5.  be  supposed  Fig.  o. 
a  cross  section  of  the  two  j  ams  touching  each  other  at 
d,  and  there  glued  to  a  board.  TIic  fibres  of  each  pull 
obliquely,  that  is,  they  both  pull  uwaj'  from  the  board, 
and  pull  laterally.  The  direction  of  this  lateral  pull  of 
the  fibres  in  the  circumference  of  each  j  am  is  repre¬ 
sented  bj'  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe¬ 
rences.  These  actions  directlj'  oppose  and  balance  each 
other  at  d  ;  but  in  the  semicircles  o  e  t.  If  o,  thej'  evi¬ 
dently  conspire  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the  same  di- 
I'ection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  outer  halves  of 
any  circles  described  within  these.  In  the  inner  halves 
of  these  inner  circles  the  actions  of  some  fibres  oppose 
each  other ;  but  in  every  circle  there  ai-e  many  more 
conspiring  actions  than  opposing  ones,  and  the  conspir¬ 
ing  actions  exert  themselves  by  longer  levers,  so  that 
their  joint  momentum  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  oppo¬ 
sing  forces.  It  may  be  demonstrated,  tliat  if  all  the 
fibres  exert  ecju.al  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  two-thirds  of  the 
force  emploj'cd  to  twist  both  the  yarns. 

Suppo.se  then  that  the  solid  bodj’  to  which  the  j  aiiu 
are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  the  common 
axis ;  it  cannot  do  this  without  ciirrj  ing  the  yarns 
round  with  it.  They  mu.-t,  therefore,  turn  round  each 
other,  and  thus  compose  a  rope  or  cord  k  i,  having  its 
component  yams  (now  called  J  lying  in  a  direc¬ 

tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  strand.  The 
rope  will  take  this  twist,  while  each  of  the  strands  is 
really  untwisting,  and  the  motion  will  not  stop  till  all 
is  again  in  equilibrio.  If  the  yarns  liad  no  diameter  and 
no  rigidity,  their  elastic  contraction  would  not  be  ba¬ 
lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns 
which  had  been  given  to  that  jiart  of  the  yam  which  is 
thus  doubled  up.  But,  as  the  yai  ns  have  a  sensible  dia¬ 
meter,  the  .same  ultimate  contraction  of  the  fibres  will 
be  expended  by  the  twi.'itingofthc  cord  in  fewer  turn-, 
even  if  the  yams  had  no  rigiility.  The  turns  neccssjiry 
for  this  purpose  will  be  so  much  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  twi.st  of  the  jaims,  a.s  the  fibres  of  tlie  yarn  lie 
more  obliquclj’,  th.at  is.  a.s  the  yarn.s  are  more  twisted. 

But  further,  this  contractile  force  has  to  overcome  the 
M  m  rigidity 
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rigidity  or  stiffness  of  the  yarns.  Tills  requires  force 
merely  to  6e7id  it  into  the  screw  form  ;  and  therefore, 
when  all  is  again  at  rest,  the  filires  are  in  a  state  ot  strain, 
and  the  rope  is  not  so  much  closed  by  doubling  as  it 
would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  softer.  If  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  state  which  will  soften 
the  yarns,  it  v/ill  twist  itself  more  up.  It  has  therefore 
a  tendency  to  twist  more  up  j  and  if  this  be  aided  by  an 
external  force  which  will  bend  the  strands,  this  will  hap¬ 
pen.  Beating  it  with  a  soft  mallet  will  have  this  ef¬ 
fect  ■,  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twisted  till  the  fibres  are  al- 
low'ed  to  contract  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  had 
the  yarn  been  perfectly  soft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
twist  without  any  effort ;  and  this  must  be  considered  as 
its  most  perfect  state,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twist 
originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  have  no  tendency 
to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublesome  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  useless 
effort. 

To  attain  this  state  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
every  part  of  this  second  process  ;  and  this  principle 
should  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 

The  component  parts  of  a  rojie  are  called  strands,  as 
has  been  already  observed ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twist  is  called  laying  or  closing, 
the  latter  term  being  chiefly  apj^ropriated  to  cables  and 
other  very  large  cordage. 

Lines  and  cordage  less  than  1  inches  circumference 
are  laid  at  the  spinning-wheel.  The  workman  fastens 
the  ends  of  each  of  two  or  three  yarns  to  separate  whirl- 
hooks.  The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knot.  This  is 
put  on  one  of  the  hooks  of  a  swivel  called  the  lope)-,  re¬ 
presented  in  fig.  G.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  are 
of  equal  lengths  and  twist.  A  piece  of  soft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  loper;  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  several  feet  from  the  ground,  a  weight  is  hung  on 
it,  which  stretches  the  yarn.  When  the  workman  sees 
that  they  are  eciually  stretched,  he  orders  the  wheel  to 
be  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  wlien  twining  the 
yarns.  This  would  twine  them  harder ;  but  the  swivel 
of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  strain,  and  the  yarns  im¬ 
mediately  twist  around  each  other,  and  form  a  line  or 
cord.  In  doing  this  the  yarns  lose  their  tw  ist.  This  is 
restored  by  the  wheel.  But  this  simple  operation  would 
make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  slack,  and  would 
not  hold  its  twist ;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the  loper,  the 
strands  twist  immediately  together,  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  loper.  By  this  turning  of  the  loper  the  yarns 
arc  untwisted.  The  wheel  restores  their  twist  only  to 
that  part  of  the  yarns  that  remain  separate  from  the 
others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part  where  they  are  al¬ 
ready  twined  round  each  other,  because  their  mutual 
pressure  prevents  the  twist  from  advancing.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  retard  this  tendency  to  twine,  by 
keeping  the  yarns  apart.  This  is  done  by  a  little  tool 
callerl  the  top,  represented  in  fig.  7- 

It  is  a  truncateil  cone,  having  three  or  more  notches 
along  its  sides,  and  a  handle  called  tJie  staff.  This  is 
put  between  the  strands,  tlie  small  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  pressed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  the  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twisted,  or  Itarduicdjip,  and 
their  pressure  on  the  top  gives  it  a  strong  tendency  to 
come  out  of  tile  angle,  and  also  to  turn  round.  'I'he 
tvorkman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 


sufficiently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  pressure,  itope- 
and  the  top  comes  awmy  from  the  swivel,  which  irnme-  rnakhig. 
diately  turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay. — Gra- 
dually  yielding  to  this  pressure,  the  workman  slowly 
comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  on, 
till  the  top  is  at  last  close  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work  is 
done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yarns  are  shortened,  both 
by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord.  The 
weight,  therefore,  gradually  rises.  The  use  of  this 
weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yam  to  take  a  proper 
degree  of  twdst,  and  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  some 
tendency  to  twist  a  little  more.  However  little  friction 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  some,  so  that  the 
turns  which  the  cord  has  made  in  the  laying  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elasticity  of  the  j’arns; 
and  the  weight  being  appended  causes  the  strands  to  be 
more  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  w’ould  stretch  and  untwist  a  little  any  rope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twist  of 
a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon  thread 
doubled  or  thrown  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  yarn.  j  j 

The  process  for  laying  or  closing  large  cordage  is  i.arge  or 
considerably  different  from  this.  The  strands  of  which  hawser- 
the  rope  is  composed  consist  of  many  yaims,  and  re- l^ul  cor- 
quire  a  considerable  degree  of  hardening.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel  band  ;  it  requires  fojnaed. 
the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by'  the  hand.  The  strands, 
when  properly  hardened,  become  very  .stiff,  and  when 
bent  rouml  the  top  arc  irot  able  to  transmit  force  enougli 
for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 
Ireyond  it.  The  elastic  twist  of  the  hardened  strands 
must,  therefore,  be  assisted  by  an  e.xternal  force.  All 
this  requires  a  different  machineryanda  different  process.  j  ^ 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tachk-  ]\fachinerj 
hoard,  fig.  8.  This  consists  of  a  strong  oaken  plank  and  mode 
called  a  breast-hoai'd,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  of  using  ii 
such  as  A,  B,  C,  fitted  with  brass  or  iron  plates.  Into 
these  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers,  which  have 
hooks,  or  forelocks,  and  keys,  on  the  ends  of  their 
spindles.  They  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  while  turning  them  round.  This  breast-board  is 
fixed  to  the  top  of  strong  posts  well  secured  by  struts 
or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.  At  the 
lower  end  is  another  breast-board  fixed  to  the  upright 
posts  of  a  sledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  stones  or 
other  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 
of  this  breast-board.  The  whole  gees  by  the  name  of  . 
the  sledge  ;  (see  fig.  q.).  The  top  necessary  for  closing  pig.  9. 
large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  he  held  in  the  hand.  It 
therefore  has  a  long  staff,  Avhich  has  a  truck  on  the 
eJid.  This  rests  on  the  ground ;  hut  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying,  great  cable-.  The  top  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  on  a  carriage,  as  shown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  must  pig.  10. 

1  ie  very  steady,  and  need  no  attendance,  because  the  ma¬ 
ster  workman  lias  sufficient  employment  in  attending  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  strands  close  behind  the  top, 
and  in  helping  them  by  various  method.'^.  The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  lashing  its  staff  to 
the  two  upright  posts.  A  piece  of  soft  rope,  or  strap,  ^ 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  top  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wra))ped  several  limes 
tight  round  the  rope,  in  the  direetkn  of  its  twist,  and 

bound 
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tl.ipe-  bound  dou  n.  This  is  shown  at  W,  and  it  greatly  as- 
nmkiiig.^  sists  the  laying  of  the  rope  by  its  faction.  This  both 
keeps  the  top  from  flying  too  far  from  the  point  ot 
union  of  the  strands,  and  brings  the  strands  more  regu¬ 
larly  into  their  places. 

The  first  operation  is  wfirping  the  yarns.  At  each 
end  of  the  walkare  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  reels  or  winches  filled  wdth 
rope-j'arn.  The  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yarn 
end  from  each,  till  lie  has  made  up  the  number  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  rope  or  strand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge¬ 
ther,  he  passes  the  whole  through  an  iron  ring  fixed  to 
the  top  of  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  ;  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  'I  he  end  is 
made  fast  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  or  at  the  sledge, 
and  the  foreman  connes  back  along  tlie  skaiii  ot  yarns, 
to  see  that  none  are  hanging  slacker  than  the  rest.  He 
takes  up  in  his  hand  such  as  are  slack,  and  draws  them 
tight,  keeping  them  so  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end, 
where  he  cuts  the  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjusts  their 
tightness,  and  joins  them  all  together  in  a  knot,  to 
which  he  fixes  the  hook  of  a  tackle,  the  other  block  of 
whichisfixedtoafirmpost,calledthe  warping~post.  The 
ekain  is  well  stretched  by  this  tackle, and  then  separated 
into  its  different  strands.  Each  of  these  is  knotted  a- 
part  at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are 
made  fast  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  the  tackle-board, 
and  those  at  their  lower  ends  are  fastened  to  the  cranks 
in  the  sledge.  The  sledge  itself  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  tackle,  by  which  the  .strands  are  again  stretched  in 
their  places,  and  every  thing  adjusted,  so  that  the  sledge 
stands  square  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  cast  oft’  anil  the  cranks 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
the  twist  of  the  yarns,  (In  some  kinds  of  cordage 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  same  way  with  the  spinning 
twist).  By  this  the  strands  are  twisted  and  hardened 
up ;  and  as  they  contract  by  this  operation,  the  sledge 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  toreman  thinks  the 
strands  sufficiently  hardened,  Avhich  he  estimates  by 
the  motion  of  the  sledge,  lie  orders  the  lieavers  at  the 
cranks  to  stop.  The  middle  strand  at  the  sledge  is  ta¬ 
ken  off  from  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out,  and 
a  stron<»er  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  ottier 
strands°are  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join¬ 
ed  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The 
top  is  then  placed  between  the  strands,  and, being  press- 
ed  home  to  the  point  ot  their  union,  the  carriage  is 
])laced  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some 
weight  is  taken  off  the  sledge,  i  he  heaveis  now  begin 
to  turn  at  both  ends.  Those  at  the  tackle-board  con¬ 
tinue  to  turn  as  they  did  before  ;  but  the  heavers  at  the 
sledge  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  former  rao- 
tionrso  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning 
one  way.  By  the  moiioa  of  the  sledge  crank  the  top 
is  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  tiegins  to 
close.  The  he  .ving  at  the  upper  end  restores  to  the 
strands  the  twist  whic!i  they  are  con.stantly  losing  hy  the 
laying  of  the  rope.  1  he  woi'kineii  judge  ot  this  by 
making  a  cbalk  mark  on  intern  ediate  points  ot  the 
strand.s,  where  they  1  c  on  the  stakes  which  are  set  up 
along  the  walk  for  their  simport.  If  the  twist  of  tlie 
strands  is  diminished  b}'  the  motion  of  closiisg,  they 
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will  lengthen,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  aw  ay  from 
the  tackle-board  ;  but  if  the  twist  iiicreacs  by  uirning 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-board,  the  strands  will  shorten, 
and  the  mark  will  come  nearer  to  it. 

As  the  clo.sing  of  the  rope  advances,  the  whole 
shortens,  and  the  sledge  is  dragged  up  the  walk.  The 
top  moves  faster,  and  at  last  reaches  the  upper  end  of 
the  walk,  the  rope  being  now  laid.  In  the  mean  time 
the  sledge  has  moved  several  fathoms  from  the  place 
where  it  was  when  the  layii>g  began. 

These  motions  of  the  sledge  and  top  must  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  each  other.  The  rope  must  be  of  a  certain 
length.  Therefore  the  sledge  must  stop  at  a  certain 
place.  At  that  moment  the  lope  should  be  laid ;  that 
is,  the  top  should  be  at  the  tackle-board.  In  this  con¬ 
sists  the  address  of  the  foreman.  He  has  his  attention 
directed  both  ways.  He  looks  at  thestrands,  and  when 
he  sees  any  of  them  hanging  slacker  between  the  stakes 
than  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 
board  to  heave  more  upon  that  strand.  He  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  resjulate  the  motion  of  the  top.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  considerable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of  the 
strands,  and  it  is  always  disposed  to  start  forward.  To 
prevent  or  check  this,  some  straps  of  soft  X'ope  are 
brought  round  the  staff  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
several  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure.  This  lioth  holds  hack  the  top  and  greatly 
assists  the  laying  of  the  rope,  causing  the  strands  to  fall 
into  their  places,  and  keep  close  to  each  other.  '1  his  is 
sometimesvery  difficult,  especially  in  ropes  composed  of 
more  than  three  strands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  sharp,  smooth 
tapering  pin  of  hard  v.'ood,  pointed  at  the  end,  project¬ 
ing  so  far  from  the  middle  of  its  smaller  end  that  it 
gets  in  between  the  strands  which  are  closing.  This 
supports  them,  and  makes  their  closing  more  gradual 
and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
warp  or  strap,  which  is  lapped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
smeared  with  grease  or  soap  to  assist  the  closing.  The 
foreman  judges  of  the  progress  of  closing  chiefly  by  liis 
acquaintance  with  the  walk,  knowing  that  when  the 
sledge  is  abreast  of  a  certain  stake  the  top  should  be  a- 
breast  of  a  certain  other  stake.  V\  hen  he  finds  the  top 
too  far  down  the  walk,  he  slackens  the  motion  at  the 
tackle-board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  bri.skly  at  the 
sledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the 
laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  sledge  remains 
in  the  same  place,  because  the  strands  arc  losing  their 
twist,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  closed  rope  i.s 
shoriening.  When,  on  the  other  luind,  he  thinks  the 
top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  will  be  at  the 
head  of  the  walk  before  the  sledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  briskly  o  i  the  strands, 
and  the  beavers  at  the  sledge  crank  to  work  sotily. — 

This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  sk-  Ige  by  shortening 
the  strands ;  and  by  thus  compeii.sa'.ing  what  lias 
been  overdone,  the  sledge  and  top  come  to  tiu'ir  pl.aces 
ut  once,  and  the  work  ajipearsto  answer  the  intention. 

But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  cvi-  some  im- 
dent,  that  if  the  strands  l  e  kept  to  one  degree  of  bard-  propnciir 
ness  throughout,  ai.d  the  heaving  at  the  sledge  I  e  uiii- 
formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform.  It  n'aVoui.snd 
be  a  little  longer  or  shorter  than  was  intended,  and  ttie 
laying  may  be  too  hard  in  proj'ortion  to  the  twist  of 
M  m  2  tlie 
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the  strands,  in  which  case  it  will  not  keep  it ;  or  it  may 
be  too  slack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twist  more.  Ei¬ 
ther  of  these  faults  is  discoverable  by  slackening  the 
rope  before  it  come  oif  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
corrected.  But  if  the  error  in  one  place  be  compensated 
by  that  m  anoth^*!-,  this  'will  not  be  easily  seen  before 
taking  off  the  hooks  ;  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  stiff  rope, 
it  will  hardly  ever  come  to  an  equable  state  in  its  different 
parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during  service. 

I.  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preserve  the  uni¬ 
formity  throughout  the  whole.  M.  Du  Hamel,  in  his 
great  work  on  rope-making,  proposes  a  method  which 
is  very  exact,  but  requires  an  apparatus  which  is  cum¬ 
bersome,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  w  ould 
be  extremely  eas}',  embarrass  no  one,  and  is  perfectly 
exact.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the 
velocity  of  the  top  and  sledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the 
truck  of  the  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
fixed  to  the  sledge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  top  to  that  of  the  sledge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  ;  let  the  man  at  the  sledge  make  a  sig¬ 
nal  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  sledge  truck  is  up- 
peraaost.  The  maik  on  the  carriage  truck  should  be 
uppennost  at  tlie  same  instant ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  state  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with- 
out  quittirrg  his  station.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
120  fathoms,  it  is  usual  to  warp  the  yarns  180  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  tliem  up  to  140  before  closing.  There- 
fo"e,  in  the  closing,  the  top  must  have  1 40  fathoms, 
and  the  sledge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carriage 
truck  should  therefore  be  seven  times  the  diameter  of 
the  sledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  siq>position,  that 
the  twist  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  strands  and  along  the  closing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  almost  unavoidable  that  the 
twist  is  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ci'4'<nk 
which  produces  it.  The  strands  are  frc(juently  of  very 
considerable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  stakes.  Force 
is  therefore  necessary  to  overcome  their  friction,  and  it 
only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  the  stake. 

It  is  proper  to  lift  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  dowm  again,  as  the  sawer  does  with  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twist  to  run  along  the 
strand.  But  this  is  not  enough  for  the  closed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  stilTer. — 
When  the  top  approaches  the  tackle-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  sledge  could  not  cause  the  strands  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  top  to  close  well,  without  having  previously 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twist  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rope.  The  effort  of  the  crank  must  therefore 
be  assisted  by  men  stationed  along  the  rope,  each  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  tool  called  a  rvooldcr.  This  is  a  stout  oak 
.stick  about  three  feet  long,  having  a  strap  of  soft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordiige  fastened  on  its  middle  or  end.  'I'he 
strap  is  wrappetl  round  the  laid  rojje,  and  the  workman 
works  with  the  stick  as  a  lever,  twisting  the  roj)e  round 
in  the  directioai  of  the  crank’s  motion.  The  wooklers 
should  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correspond  with  his.  Thus  they 
send  forward  the  twist  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  v/hich  lies  between  them  and  tl.e  sledge. 
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It  is  usual  before  taking  the  rope  from  the  hooks  to  Rope- 
heave  a  while  at  the  sledge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the  “’aking. 
rope  a  little.  They^  do  this  so  as  to  take  it  up  about 
B  O'  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  practice  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previ¬ 
ously  observed  between  the  hardening  of  the  strands  and 
the  twisting  of  the  closing  rope.  It  is,  in  all  cases, 
better  to  adjust  these  precisely,  and  then  nothing  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk.  The  making  of  two  strand  and  three 
strand  line  pointed  out  the  principle  which  should  be 
attended  to  in  this  case;  namely,  that  the  twist  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  should  be  precisely  what  a  per- 
fectl3’  soft  rope  would  give  to  itself.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  strands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elasticity,  will 
vary  by'  ;inj'  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  tliere- 
fore  recommend  to  the  artists  to  settle  this  proportion 
by  experiment.  The  line  should  be  made  of  the  finest, 
smallest,  and  softest  tlireads  or  yarn.  These  sliould  be 
made  into  strands,  ami  the  strands  should  be  harden¬ 
ed  up  in  the  direction  contrary  to  the  spinning  twist. 

The  rope  should  then  be  laid,  lianging  perpendicularly, 
witli  a  small  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  small  weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turns  given  to  the  strands  should  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  tlie  rope  takes 
of  itself  in  closing.  The  weight  should  tlien  be  taken 
off,  and  the  rope  will  make  a  few  turns  more.  This 
whole  number  •will  never  exceed  •what  is  necessary  for 
the  equilibrium  ;  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  Ikll  much 
short  of  it.  We  are  cle;irly  of  opinion  that  an  e.xact  ad¬ 
justment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments, on  good 
principles  for  ascertaining  this  proportion  would  be 
highly'  valuable,  because  there  is  no  point  about  wliicli 
the  artists  themselves  differ  more  in  tlicir  opinions  and 
practice. 

The  cordage,  of  m  hich  we  have  been  describing  tlie  Mode  of 
manufacture,  is  said  to  be  h.vwser  laid.  It  is  not  '"aking 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  strands.  These  are  ®''roud-laii! 
used  for  shrouds,  and  this  cordage  is  tlierefore  called 
SH Horn- LAID  cordage.  A  rope  of  tlie  same  size  and  strands, 
weight  must  be  smoother  when  it  has  four  strands,  be¬ 
cause  tlie  strands  are  smaller :  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  close.  When  three  cylindrical  strands  are  simply 
laid  together,  tliey  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axis  amounting 
to  j’j  of  the  section  of  a  strand.  This  is  to  be  filled 
up  by  compressing  the  strands  by  twisting  them.  Each 
must  fill  up  ^  of  it  by  changing  its  shape  ;  and  ^  of  this 
cliangc  is  made  on  each  side  of  the  strand.  The  great¬ 
est  change  of  shape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  strand  amounts  only  to  of  the  section  of  the 
strand.  The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  of 
one  of  them.  This  being  divided  into  eight  jnu-ts,  is 
j’g  of  a  strand,  and  is  the  greatest  compression  which 
any  part  of  it  has  to  undergo.  This  is  nearly  five  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  must  be  more  difficult  to 
produce.  Indeed  it  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  fi¬ 
gures  1  K  and  12.  that  it  will  be  easier  to  compress  a  Fig.  11.  and 
strand  into  the  obtuse  angle  of  120  degrees  than  into  12. 
the  right  angle  of  yO;  and  without  reasoning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  u.'ffcuky  will  in- 
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crease  with  the  number  of  strands.  Six  strands  must 
touch  each  other,  and  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hohow  in 
the  middle,  into  which  one  of  the  strands  will  slip,  and 
then  the  rest  will  not  completely  surround  it.  Such  a 
rope  would  be  uneven  on  the  surface.  It  would  be 
weak  ;  because;  the  central  strand  would  be  slack  in 
comparison  of  the  rest,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  just  ready  to  break.  W  e 
see  then  that  a  four  strand  rope  must  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawser-laid  rope.  With  care,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  laid  well  and  close,  and  are  much 
used  in  the  royal  navy. 

it  iicari  111  Ropes  are  made  of  four  strands,  with  a  heart  or 
the  middle,  strand  in  the  middle.  Xhis  gives  no  additional  strength, 
for  the  reason  just  now  given.  Its  only  use  is  to  make 
the  work  better  and  more  easy,  and  to  support  all  the 
strands  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
This  is  of  great  consequence ;  because  when  they  are 
at  unequal  distances  from  the  axis,  some  must  be  more 
sloping  than  others,  and  they  will  not  resist  alike.  This 
heart  is  made  of  inferior  stuff,  slack  laid,  and  of  a  size 
just  equal  to  the  space  it  is  to  fill.  When  a  rope  of 
this  fabric  has  been  longused  and  becomeunserviceable, 
and  is  opened  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and 
chaffed  to  jiieces,  like  very  short  oakum.  This  happens 
as  follows :  When  the  rope  is  violently  strained,  it 
stretches  greatly ;  because  the  strands  surround  tlie  axis 
obliquely,  and  the  strain  draws  them  into  a  position 
more  parallel  to  the  axis.  But  the  heart  has  not  the 
obliquity  of  parts,  and  cannot  stretch  so  much  ;  at  the 
same  time  its  yarns  are  firmly  grasped  by  the  hard 
strands  which  surround  them ;  they  must  therefore  be 
torn  into  short  pieces. 

The  process  for  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not 
very  different  from  that  already  described.  The  top 
has  a  hole  pierced  through  it,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  skain  or  strand  intended  for  the  heart  passes 
through  this  hole,  and  is  stretched  along  the  walk.  ^  A 
boy  attends  it,  holding  it  tight  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  closing  rope.  But  a  little  attention  to  what  has 
been  said  will  show  this  method  to  be  defective.  1  he 
wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope  ;  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  axis,  its  yarns  will  be  much 
straighter  than  tlie  strands.  Therefore  when  the  rope 
is  strained  and  sti etched,  the  wick  cannot  stretch  as 
much  as  the  laid  strands ;  and  being  firmly  grasped  by 
them,  it  m  ust  break  into  short  pieces,  and  the  strands, 
having  lost  their  support  in  those  places,  will  sink  in, 
and  the  cordage  grow  loose.  e  should  endeavour  to 
enable  all  to  stretch  alike.  The  wick  therefore  should 
be  twisted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strands,  perhaps 
even  a  little  more.  It  will  thus  communicate  part  ot 
its  strength  to  the  rope.  Indeed  it  will  not  be  so  uni¬ 
formly  solid,  and  may  chance  to  have  three  spiral  va. 
cuities.  But  that  tins  does  no  harm,  is  ([uite  evident 
from  the  superior  strength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be 
described  presently,  which  has  the  siune  vacuities.  In^ 
this  way  are  the  main  and  fore  stjiys  made  for  sliips  ot 
the  line.  They  are  thought  stronger  than  hawser- 
laid  ropes ;  but  unfit  for  running  rigging,  because  their 
.strands  arc  aj)t  to  get  out  of  their  places  when  the  rojie 
is  drawn  into  looj)S.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  heart 
retains  water,  rots,  and  communicates  it.s  putrefaction  to 
tlie  surrounding  strands. 
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Such  is  the  general  and  essential  process  of  rope-ma¬ 
king.  The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twisted  into  yarns,  that 
they  may  make  a  line  of  any  length,  and  stick  among 
each  other  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  cohesion.  Recapitu- 
The  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twist  by  lation. 
laying  them ;  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  strength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  strand, 
for  the  same  reason  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one 
yarn ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  process  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  the  rope  a  solidity  and  liardness  which 
makes  it  less  penetrable  by  water,  ■>.vhich  would  rot  it  in 
a  short  while.  Some  of  these  purposes  are  inconsistent 
with  others :  and  the  skill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  ma¬ 
king  the  best  compensation  ;  so  that  the  rope  may  on 
the  whole  be  the  best  in  point  of  strength,  pliancy,  and 
duration,  that  the  quantity  of  hemp  in  it  can  produce.  18 

There  is  another  species  of  cordage  in  very  general  of 
use,  A  rope  of  two  or  more  strands  may  be  used  as  a 
strand,  in  order  to  compose  a  still  larger  rope  ;  and  in  corjage. 
this  manner  are  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  com¬ 
monly  made ;  for  this  reason  sucli  cordage  is  called 
CABLE-LAID  cordagc. 

The  process  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 
of  hawser-laying.  Three  ropes,  in  their  state  of  per¬ 
manent  twist,  may  be  twirted  together ;  but  they  will 
not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  because  they  are  stiff  and 
elastic.  They  must  therefore  be  treateil  like  strands 
for  a  hawser.  We  must  give  them  an  additional  twist, 
which  will  dispose  them  to  lay  or  close  themselves ;  and 
this  disposition  must  be  ai<led  by  the  workmen  at  the  | 
sledge.  We  say  the  twist  should  be  an  addition  to  their 
twist  as  a  rope.  A  twist  in  the  opposite  direction  will 
indeed  give  them  a  disposition  to  close  behind  the  top  ; 
but  this  will  be  very  small,  and  the  ropes  (now  strands) 
will  be  exceedingly  open,  and  will  become  more  open 
in  laying.  The  ttvist  is  there.^ore  given  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  twist  as  a  rope,  or  opposite  to  that  of  the 
primary  strands,  of  which  the  ropes  are  composed. 

These  primary  strands  are  therelorepartly  untw  isted  in 
cable-laying  a  rope,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  yarns 
are  untwisted  in  tiie  usual  process  of  ropc-makirg. 

We  need  not  insist  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  reader  must  be  sensible  that  the  hawsers- 
intended  for  strands  of  a  cable  must  not  be  so  much 
twisted  as  those  intended  to  remain  hawsers  ;  for  the 
twist  given  to  a  finished  hawser  is  presumed  lob  that 
which  renders  it  most  perfect,  and  it  must  be  injuietlby 
any  addition.  Tlie  precise  proportion,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  working  up  between  the  hardening  of  the 
strands  and  closing  the  cable,  is  a  subject  about  whidi 
the  artists  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  case  of  haw¬ 
ser-laid  cordage.  ^Ve  did  not  enter  on  this  subject 
while  describing  the  process,  becau.»e  the  introdiutioii 
of  reasonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the- sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  description.  Tlie  reader  being  now  ac¬ 
quainted  witlr  the  nifferent  parts  of  the  niunipulation, 
and  knowing  what  caii  be  done  on  any  occasion,  wdl 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 
when  he  learns  the  principle  on  which  the  strength  of 
a  rope  dfj  ends. 

We  have  already  said,  th.ntn  rope-yarn  shonlil  be 
twi.-ted  till  a  fibre  w  i  1  break  rather  than  be  juilled  oist 
from  among  the  rest,  and  that  all  tw  isting  bey  oiui  this  is 
injurious  to  the  strength  of  the  yarn  :  And  w  c  idsaiice.l  of  :.>t 
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this  maxim  upon  this  plain  consideration,  that  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  bind  them  closer  together,  for  they  will  already 
break  rather  than  come  out ;  and  because  this  closer 
binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  wrapping  the  out¬ 
er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 
tight.  Thus  these  fibres  are  on  the  stretch,  and  are 
strained  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 
The  process  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twist,  shows 
that  we  must  do  a  little  more.  We  must  give  the  yarn 
a  degree  of  elastic  contractilltj',  which  will  make  it  lay 
itself  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twist. 
This  must  leave  the  fibres  of  the  yarns  in  a  state  of 
greater  compression  than  is  necessary  for  just  keeping 
them  together.  But  more  than  this  seems  to  be  need¬ 
less  and  hurtful.  The  same  maxim  must  direct  us  in 
forming  a  rope  consisting  of  strands,  containing  more 
than  one  yarn.  A  needless  excess  df  twist  leaves  them 
strained,  and  less  able  to  perform  their  office  in  the 
rope. 

It  not  imfrequently  happens,  that  the  Mmrkman,  in 
order  to  make  his  rope  solid  and  firm,  hardens  up 
the  strands  till  they  really  break  :  and  we  believe  tliat, 
in  the  genei’al  practice  of  making  large  hawsers,  many 
of  the  outer  yarns  in  the  strands,  especially  those  which 
chance  to  be  outermost  in  the  laid  rope,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  most  strained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  also 
make  us  give  no  greater  twist  in  any  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  firm  cohesion  of 
the  parts,  and  tliis  independent  of  the  strain  to  which 
the  fibres  or  yarns  are  subjected.  Twisting  causes  all 
the  fibres  to  lie  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  axis  or 
general  direction  of  the  rope.  It  may  just  happen  that 
one  fibre  or  one  yarn  shall  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remain 
straight ;  all  the  rest  must  be  oblitjue,  and  the  more 
oblique  as  they  are  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twisted.  Now  it  is  to  be  demonstrated, 
that  when  any  strain  is  given  to  the  rope  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  a  strain  greater  than  this  is  actually 
excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  so  mucii  the  greater 
as  they  are  more  oblique;  and  thus  the  fibres  which 
are  already  the  weakest  are  exposed  to  the  greatest 
strains. 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  represent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a 
hook,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  just  alile 
to  bear,  but  not  more.  This  weight  nia)'  represent  the 
absolute  force  of  the  fibre.  Let  such  another  fibre  be 
laid  over  tlie  two  pulleys  A,  B  (fiir.  14.),  which  are  in 
a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and^j  equal 
to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while 
another  weiglit  R,  less  than  the  sum  of  F  and  f,  is  hung 
on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  hook  or  thread.  'I'his  weight 
will  draw  down  the  fibre  into  such  a  position  ACB, 
that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and/,  are  in  equilibrio  by 
the  inlervention  of  the  fibre.  We  affirm  that  this  w'ei<rht 
R  is  the  measure  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  fibre  in 
relation  to  the  form  ACB  ;  for  the  fibre  is  equally 
stretched  in  all  its  part®,  and  therefore  in  every  part  it 
is  strained  by  the  force  F.  If  therefore  the  weights  F 
and  f  arc  liehl  fa^t,  avid  any  addition  is  made  to  the 
weight  K,  the  fil)re  must  break,  being  already  strained 
to  its  full  strength;  therefore  R  measures  its  strengiii 
in  relation  to  its  situation.  Com])lete  the  {larallelogram 
ACilD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  Cl);  because  AB  is 
horizontal,  and  .4C=Ii(.',  DC  is  vertical,  and  coiii- 
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cides  with  the  direction  CR,  by  wliich  the  weight  R  Itopc- 
acts.  The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are 
in  equilibrio.  They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  same  directions  ;  or, 
the  force  acting  in  the  direction  CA  is  to  that  actim^ 
m  the  direction  CR  as  CA  to  CD.  The  point  R  is  supt 
ported  by  the  two  forces  CA,  CB,  which  are  equivalent 
to  CD  ;  and  therefore  the  weight  F  is  to  the  weioJit  R 
as  CA  is  to  CD.  Therefore  the  absolute  streimrhs  of 
the  two  fibie?,  AC,  BC,  taken  separately,  are  greater 
than  their  united  strengths  in  relation  to  llieir  position 
■with  lespect  to  CR:  and  since  this  proportion  remains 
the  same,  whatever  equal  weights  are  hung  on  at  F  and 
,/>  |t  follows,  that  when  any  strain  DC  is  made  to  act  on 
this  fibre  in  the  direction  DC,  it  excites  a  gi  eater  strain 
on  the  fibre,  because  CA  and  CB  taken  together  are 
greater  than  CD.  Fach  fibre  sustains  a  strain  greater 
than  the  half  of  CD. 

Xow'  let  the  w'eight  R  be  turned  round  the  axis  CR. 

This  will  cause  the  two  parts  of  the  fibre  ACB  to  lap 
lound  each  other,  and  compose  a  twisted  line  or  cord 
CR,  as  in  fig.  15.  and  the  parallelogram  ACBD  will  Fig.  15. 
lemain  of  the  same  form,  by  the  yielding'  of  the  weights 
F  and  /  as  is  evident  from  the  equilibrium  of  forces. 

The  fibre  will  always  assume  that  form  wliich  makes  the 
sides  and  diagonal  in  the  proportion  of  the  weights. 

hile  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  are  strained 
to  the  same  degree,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
strengtli,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  strain  in 
every  part  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.  If  therefore  each 
pf  the  fibres  has  tlie  strength  AM,  the  cord  has  the 
strength  DC  ;  and  if  F  and /'be  held  fast,  the  smallest 
addition  to  R  will  break  the  cord.  The  sum  of  the 
absolute  strength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  tliis  thread 
is  composed  is  to  the  sum  of  their  relative  streno^ths,  or 
to  tho  strength  of  the  thread,  as  AC+CB  is  to  CD,'  or 
as  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weights  F  and/ are  not  lield  fast,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  heavier  w  eight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  witii- 
oiit  breaking  the  fibre;  for  it  will  draw  it  into  anotlier 
position  A  c  B.  such  that  r  shall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 
and  /.  Since  F  and/remain  the  same,  the  fibre  is  as 
much  strainetl  as  before.  Therefore  make  c\a,  c  b  equal 
to  CA  and  CB,  and  complete  the  jiarallelogVam  acb  d, 
c  d  will  now  be  the  measure  of  the  weight  r,  because  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  c  a  and  c  b.  It  is  evident  that  c  d 
is  gi eater  than  Cl),  and  tlierefore  the  thread  formed  by 
the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  position  ac  b  is  stronger 
than  the  former,  in  the  proportion  of  erf  to  CD,  or'ce 
to  CE.  I'lie  cord  is  therefore  so  much  stronger  as  the 
fibres  are  more  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  it  inu;t  be 
strongest  ot  all  wlien  they  are  quite  parallel.  Bring  the 
pulleys  A,  B,  close  to  each  other.  It  is  plain  that  if 
we  hang  on  a  weight  R  less  than  the  sum  of  F  and  f, 
it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre  ;  but  if  equal 
to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  dow'ii,  it  will  keep 
it  down.  In  tin's  case,  when  the  fibres  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  tlie  strength  of  the  cord  (improperly  so 
called)  is  equal  to  the  united  absolute  strengths  of  the 
fibres. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 
■whicli  compose  any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  the 
lengtii  of  the  part  of  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC ;  and  this 
is  the  case  even  although  they  should  lap  round  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  any  diameter.  This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 
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Rope-  any  person  who  considers  the  tiling  with  attention.  Let 
a  c  (fig.  I'h.)  be  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  the 
i(j  which  is  lapped  obliquely  round  the  cylinder,  and 

let  HKG  be  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Draw 
a  e  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  e  c  to  the  centre  of  the 
circle  HKG,  and  a  e'  parallel  to  e  c.  It  is  plain  that  e'  c 
is  the  lenjith  of  the  axis  corresponding  to  the  small  por¬ 
tion  n  c,  and  that  c'  c  is  equal  to  a  e. 

Hence  we  derive  another  manner  of  expressing  the 
ratio  of  the  absolute  and  relative  strength  ;  and  we  may 
say  that  the  absolute  strength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 
same  obliquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  strength  as 
the  length  of  the  fibi'e  to  the  length  of  the  cord  of  which 
it  makes  a  part.  And  we  may  s.ay,  that  the  strength  of 
a  rope  is  to  the  united  absolute  strength  of  its  yarns  as 
the  length  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the  yarns  ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  yarns  are  in  various  states  of  oldiquity,  they 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  cord  in  as  much  as  they 
contribute  immediately  to  the  strength  of  the  strands. 
The  strength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  of  the  strands  as  the 
length  of  the  yarns  to  that  of  the  strands,  and  the 
strength  of  the  strands  is  to  that  of  the  rope  as  the 
length  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  last. 

And  thus  we  see  that  twisting  the  fibres  diminishes 
the  strength  of  the  assemblage ;  because  their  obliquity, 
which  is  its  necessary  consequence,  enables  any  external 
force  to  excite  a  greater  strain  on  the  fibres  tlian  it 
could  have  exciteil  had  they  remained  parallel ;  and 
since  a  greater  degree  of  twisting  necessarily  produces  a 
greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  must  more  remarkably 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  cord.  Moreover,  since  the 
greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater 
strain  in  the  operation  of  twisting,  it  follows,  that  im¬ 
moderate  twisting  is  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  strength 
21  of  cordage. 

Theoretical  These  theoretical  deductions  are  abundantly  confirm- 
deductions  )jy  experiment ;  and  as  many  persons  give  their  as- 
b""Rea^  sent  more  readily  to  a  general  proposition  when  present- 
niur'sexpe-  6^  ^s  an  induction  from  unexceptionable  particulars, 
riments,  than  when  offered  as  the  consequence  of  uncontroverted 
principles,  we  shall  mention  some  of  the  experiments 
w'hich  have  been  made  on  this  subject.  .Mr  Reaumur, 
one  of  the  most  zealous,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious, 
observers  of  nature,  made  the  following  experiments. 
(Mem.  Acad.  Farit,  1711). 

1.  A  thread,  consisting  of  832  fibres  of  silk,  each  of 
which  carried  at  a  medium  1  dram  and  18  grains,  would 
hardly  support  5h  pounds,  and  sometime.s  broke  with 
.7  pounds.  The  sum  of  the  absolute  strengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oun¬ 
ces. 

2.  A  skain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  bore  pi  ])ounds,  but  none  of 
it  would  bear  1‘).  When  twisted  slack  into  a  cord  of 
2  yarns  it  broke  with  1(J  pounds. 

3.  Three  threads  were  twisted  together.  Their  me.in 
■strcngih  w;is  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  17;1, 
whereas  it  should  have  carried  21. 

4.  Four  threads  were  twisted.  Their  mean  strength 
•w  as  74.  It  broke  w  ith  21  i  instead  of  30.  Four  threads, 
w  hose  strength  was  nearly  Jj  pounrl.s,  broke  with  22  in- 
•stead  of  36. 

5.  .‘\  small  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke 
itj  difftrenl  places  with  .'IS,  (t3,  67,  7-  ponmls.  Another 
j  art  of  it  w  as  untwisted  into  its  three  strands.  One 
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of  them  bore  29i,  another  .33  j,  and  the  third  35  ;  there-  Rop®* 
fore  the  sum  of  their  absolute  strengths  was  pS.  In  an- 
other  part  whicli  broke  with  72,  the  strands  whicli  Iiad 
already  borne  this  strain  were  separated.  They  bore 
26,  28,  and  30 ;  tire  sum  of  which  is  84.  22 

y\dmiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  many  expert-  “"‘1  V 
ments  on  coi  d.age  of  size.  A  piece  of  rope  3|  inches 
in  circumference  was  cut  into  niany  portions.  Each  of 
these  had  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it  w'as  carefully  opened 
out.  It  was  white,  or  untarred,  and  contained  72 
yarns.  They  were  each  tried  separately,  and  their 
nie.an  strength  was  po  pounds.  Each  corresponding 
piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  tlie  mean  strength  of 
the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds.  But  po  times  72  is 
6480.  23 

Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  a  seaman  than  Further  rc- 
ihe  superior  strength  of  rope-yarns  made  up  into  a  skain 
w  ithout  twisting.  They  call  such  a  piece  of  rope  a 

6.\lvage.  It  is  used  on  board  the  king’s  ships  for 
rolling  tackles,  slinging  the  great  guns,  biitl-slings, 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every 
service  where  the  utmost  strength  and  great  pliancy  arc 
wanted. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  established,  both  by  theory 
and  observation,  that  the  twisting  of  cordage  diminishes 
its  strength.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  suffi¬ 
cient  precision  for  determining  whether  this  diminution 
is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 
the  fibres,  which  theory  points  out.  In  a  hawser  the 
yarns  lie  in  a  great  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 
very  outermost  yarn  of  a  strand  is  not  much  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rope :  for  the  inclination  of  this  yarn 
to  the  axis  of  its  own  strand  nearly  compensates  for 
the  inclination  of  the  strand.  But  then  the  opposite 
yarn  of  the  same  strand,  the  yarn  that  is  next  the  axis 
of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquitjq  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  obliquities  of  the  strand  and  of  the  yarn.  So  that 
all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  of  the  rope 
are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  tlie  inside  of 
the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outside. 

But  in  a  laid  rope  we  should  not  consider  the  strength 
as  made  up  of  the  strengths  of  the  yarns ;  it  is  made 
up  of  the  strengths  of  the  strands :  For  when  the  rope  is 
violently  stretchetl,  it  untwists  as  a  rope,  and  the  strands 
are  a  little  more  twisted ;  so  that  they  arc  resisting  as 
strand*,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  process  of  laying  the  rope,  we  see  that  it  must  he  so. 

We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  tjiat  the 
three  strandswould  carry  more  when  parallel  than  w  hen 
twisted  into  a  rope,  although  the  )  arn3  would  then  be 
mucli  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  should  be  turned  to  the  making  the  most  per¬ 
fect  strands. 

We  are  full}’  authorised  to  say  that  the  twLst  given  to 
cordage  should  be  as  nioder.atc  as  possible.  Wc  arc  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  diminishes  the  strength,  and  that  the  appi  ar- 
ance  ofstrength  which  its  superior  smoothness  and  hart’- 
ness  gives  is  fallacious.  But  a  certain  degree  of  this  is 
necessary  for  its  «liiration  If  the  rope  is  laid  too  slack, 
its  part.s  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  he  calcliecl 
in  .short  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  Nc.  in  which 
case  sonic  ot  tiic  strands  or  yarns  arc  apt  to  kink  and 
break.  It  al-o  hcci  mes  too  pervious  to  water,  uhich 
soaks  and  rots  it.  '1  o  prevent  these  and  oilier  such  iii- 
cyuvenicncc'j  a  cotuiilcn  blc  degree  of  firmiu  ^  •  i  r  hard- 
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Hope-  jg  necessary  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  cordage  this 


ruakin". 


ippearar.ee  of  superior  strength,  the  manufacturer  is  clis 
g  j.  posed  to  exceed. 

Experi-  Mr  Bu  Hamel  made  many  experiments  in  the  royal 
ii  enis  of  dock-yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  is 
Du  Hamel  best  degree  of  twist.  It  is  usual  to  work  up  the 
ihe^bes^t^de  f  length.  Mr  Du  Hamel  thouglit  this 

^ree  of  too  mucl),  and  procured  some  to  be  tvorked  up  only  to 
twist,  &c.  f  of  the  length  of  the  yarns.  The  strength  of  tlie  first, 
by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  43SJ,  and  that  of 
the  last  was  5187* 

He  can  ed  three  ropes  to  be  madefrom  the  samehemp, 
spun  with  all  possible  equability,  and  in  such  proportion 
of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the  same  weight. 
The  rope  which  was  worked  up  to  f  bore  40,08  pounds  ; 
that  which  was  worked  up  to  bore  4850  ;  and  the  one 
•worketi  up  to  |  bore  ()205.  In  anothertrialtlie  strengths 
were  4250,  0753,  and  7597-  These  ropes  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes. 

He  had  influence  enough,  in  consequence  of  these 
experiments,  to  get  a  considerable  quantity  of  rigging 
made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  f  of  their  length, 
and  had  them  used  during  a  whole  campaign.  The 
officers  of  the  ships  reported  that  this  cordage  Avas 
about  k  lighter  than  the  ordinary  kind  j  nearly  |  slen¬ 
derer,  so  as  to  give  less  hold  to  the  wind,  w-as  therefore 
more  simple  and  pliant,  and  run  easier  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks  ;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three;  and  that  it  was  at  least  ’  stronger.  And  they 
said  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  more  by  us¬ 
ing  than  the  ordinary  cordage,  and  was  fit  for  another 
campaign. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  also  made  experiments  on  other  fa¬ 
brics  of  cordage,  Avliicli  made  all  twisting  unnecessary, 
such  as  simply  laying  the  yarn  in  skains,  and  then  co¬ 
vering  it  with  a  worming  of  small  line.  'J'his  he  found 
greatly  superior  in  strength,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
because  the  covering  opened  in  every  slmrt  bcniling,  and 
Avas  soon  fretted  off.  He  also  covered  them  with  a  avo- 
ven  coat  in  the  manner  practised  lor  liouse-furniture. 
Hut  this  could  not  be  put  on  Avith  sufficient  tightness, 
without  an  enormous  expence,  after  the  manner  of  a 
lior  e  Avhip.  Small  ropes  Avere  woven  solid,  and  Aveie 
prodigiously  strong.  But  all  these  fabrics  Avere  found 
too  soft  and  pervious  to  Avater,  andAvere  soon  rendered 
unserviceable.  'I'he  ordinary  process  of  rope-making 
thcrelbie  must  be  adliered  to;  and  we  must  endeavour 
to  improve  it  by  diminishing  the  lAvist  as  far  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  necessary  solidity. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  it  is  surely  advisable 
to  lay  slack  all  such  cordage  as  is  used  for  standing  rig¬ 
ging.  and  is  never  exposed  to  .short  bendings.  Shrouds, 
stays,  backstays,  pendants,  are  in  tliis  situation,  and 
can  easily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  ser¬ 
ving,  &c. 

The  same  principle  also  directs  us  to  make  such  cor¬ 
dage  of  four  strands.  When  the  .strands  are  equally 
luudened,  and  when  the  degree  of  tAvist  given  in  the 
laying  is  precisely  that  Avhith  is  correspondt  nt  to  the 
tw  ist  of  the  strands,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  strands 
are  lying  less  obliquely  to  the  axis  inthelour-strand  cor¬ 
dage,  and  should  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
ex|)erieuce  fully  confirms  this.  Mr  Du  Hamel  causetl 
two  very  small  hawsers  to  be  made,  in  Avhich  the  strands 
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were  equally  hardened.  One  of  them  had  three  strands, 
and  the  other  six  with  a  heart.  They  Avere  worked  up 
to  the  same  degree.  The  first  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  otlier  with  1325.  Several  comparisons  Avere 
made,  Avith  the  same  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  strands,  and  in  them  all  the  four- 
strand  cordage  was  found  greatly  superior  ;  and  it 
appeared  that  a  heart  judiciously  put  in  not  only  made 
the  Avork  easier  and  more  perfect  to  the  eye,  but  also 
increased  the  strength  of  the  cordage. 

It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  refuse  credit  to  such  a 
uniform  course  of  experiment,  in  Avhich  there  is  ne  mo¬ 
tive  for  imposition,  and  Avhich  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  onthiscomplicatedsubject; 
and  it  argues  a  considerable  presumption  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  artists  to  oppose  the  vaguenotionswhichthey  have 
of  the  matter  to  the  calm  reflections,  and  minute  exa¬ 
mination  of  every  particular,  by  a  man  of  good  under¬ 
standing,  Avho  had  no  interest  in  misleading  them. 

The  same  jtnnciples  will  explain  the  superiority  of  Superiorii 
cable-laid  cordage.  The  general  aim  in  rope-makiug  of  cablo- 
is  to  make  every  yarn  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  gene- 
ral  strain,  and  to  put  every  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear 
it.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  thing  aimed 
at  is,  to  put  the  yarn  in  such  situations  that  the  strains 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  use  of  the  r,  ,:e  may 
be  i^roportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.  Even  this 
point  cannot  be  attained,  and  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  an  approach  towards  it. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  place  the  yarns  of  a  large 
strand  agreeably  to  those  maxims.  Supposing  them 
))laced  with  perfect  regularity  round  the  yarn  w  hich  is 
in  the  middle:  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concetitric  circles.  When  this  whole  mass  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yr.rn  as  an  axis,  it  is  plain  that  they 
Avill  all  keep  their  places,  and  tliat  the  middle  yarn  is 
simply  tAvisted  round  its  axis,  while  those  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  spirals,  and  that 
these  spirals  are  so  much  more  oblique  as  the  yams  are 
farther  from  the  axis.  Suppose  the  sledge  kept  fast,  so 
that  the  strand  is  not  allovs'ed  to  .shorten.  The  yarns 
must  all  be  stretched,  and  therefore  strained  ;  and  those 
must  be  the  most  extended  which  are  the  farthest  from 
the  middle  yarn.  Now  allow  the  sledge  to  approach. 

The  strand  contracts  in  its  general  length,  and  those 
yarns  contract  most  which  Avere  most  extended.  The 
remaining  extension  is  therefore  diminished  in  all ;  but 
still  those  which  are  most  remote  from  the  middle  are 
most  extended,  and  therefore  most  strained,  and  have 
the  smallest  remainder  of  their  absolute  force.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  are  put  into  the  most  unfavourable  situa¬ 
tions,  and  those  Avhich  are  already  most  strained  are  left 
the  most  oblique,  and  liave  the  greatest  strain  laid  on 
them  by  any  external  force.  But  this  is  unavoidable: 

Their  greatest  hurt  is  the  strains  they  sustain  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture.  \\  hen  the  strand  is  very  large,  as  in  a  nine- 
inch  hawser,  it  is  almost  inipossiblt:  to  bring  the  Avhole 
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to  a  proper  firmness  for  laying  witiiout  straining  the  In  laying 

outer  y^rns  to  the  utmost,  and  many  of  them  are  bry- 

ken  in  the  operation.  *  ^  sirands 

I  he  reader  a\  ul  remember  that  a  tvv  o  strand  line  was  a  dircc- 


laid  or  closed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twist  itself  up  at  tion  oppi>- 
the  swivel  of  the  loper;  and  that  it  Avas  the  elasticity 
arising  from  the  twist  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this 
effect :  and  he  Avould  probably  be  surprised  Avhen  wc  sequent- 

said,  ly  stronger 
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Ucppe-  s.'iid,  that,  in  laying  a  iavger  rope,  the  strands  are  twist¬ 
making.  g(.|  ^  direction  opposite  to  tliat  of  tlie  spinning. 

.Since  the  tendency  to  close  into  a  rope  is  notl’ing  but 
the  tendency  of  tlie  strands  to  untwist  it  would  seem 
natural  to  twist  the  strands  as  tlie  j’arns  were  twisted 
before.  This  would  be  true  if  the  elasticity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  same  tendency  to  untwist 
in  the  strand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.  But  tins  is  not 
the  case.  The  contraction  of  one  of  the  outer  yarns 
.  of  a  strand  tends  to  pull  the  strand  backivard  round 
the  axis  of  the  strand  :  but  the  contraction  of  a  fibre 
of  this  vam  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its  own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  strand.  It  tends  to  un¬ 
twist  the  y'arn,  but  not  to  untwist  the  strand.  It  tends 
to  untwist  the  strand  only  so  far  as  it  ten'ls  to  contract 
the  yarn.  Let  us  suppose  the  y'arn  to  be  spun  up  to 
one-half  the  length  of  the  fibres.  The  co'  tracting 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only  one-half  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  fibres  ;  therefore,  whatever  is  the  force 
necessary  for  closing  the  rope  properly^  the  fibres  of 
the  yarns  must  be  exerting  twice  this  force.  Now  let 
the  same  y  arn,  spun  up  to  one-half,  be  made  up  in  a 
strand,  and  let  the  strand  be  twisted  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  to  the  spinning  till  it  has  acquii'ed  the  same 
elasticity  fit  for  laying.  The  yarns  are  untwisted,  .'sup¬ 
pose  to  three-fourths  of  the  lengths  of  the  fibres.  1  hey’ 
are  now  exerting  only  four  thirds  of  the  force  necessa'y 
for  laying,  that  is,  tM  O-thirds  of  what  they  xvere  obliged 
to  exert  in  the  other  case  ;  and  thus  we  have  stronger 
yarns  when  the  strands  are  equally  strained.  Hut  they 
require  to  be  more  strained  than  the  other  ;  which,  be¬ 
ing  made  of  more  twisted  yarn,  sooner  acquire  the  ela¬ 
sticity  fit  for  laying.  But  since  the  elasticity  which  fits 
the  strand  for  laying  does  not  increase  so  fast  as  the 
strain  on  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  which  produces  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  each  has  acquired  that  elasticity  which 
improper  for  laying,  the  strands  made  of  the  slack-twist¬ 
ed  yarn  are  the  strongest ;  and  the  y  arns  are  also  the 
strongest ;  and  being  softer,  the  rope  will  close  better. 

Experience  confinns  all  this  ;  and  cordage,  whose 
strands  are  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  twist 
of  spinning,  are  found  to  be  stri  nger  th  n  the  other  in 
a  proportion  not  less  than  that  of  seven  to  six. 

Such  being  the  difficulty  of  making  a  large  strand, 
made  defects  when  made,  we  have  fallen  on  a  method 

ty  laying  of  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice  A  hawser- 
« twice.  laid  rope,  slack  spun,  little  hardened  in  the  strands,  and 
slack  laid,  is  made  a  strand  of  a  large  rope  called  a  cfii/e 
or  cablet.  'I'he  advantages  of  this  fabric  are  evident. 
The  strands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a  hawser  of  the 
same  size.  Such  strands  cannot  have  their  yarns  lying 
very  obliquely',  and  the  outer  yarns  cannot  be  much 
more  strained  than  the  inner  ones.  There  must  there¬ 
fore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in  the  hole  subitance 
of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  from  this  we  should  expect 
superior  strength. 

Accordingly',  their  superiority  is  great  not  less  than 
in  the  proportion  of  13  to  f),  which  is  not  far  from  the 
proportion  of  four  to  three.  A  cable  is  more  than  a 
fourth  part,  but  is  not  a  third  part,  stronger  th.an  a  haw¬ 
ser  of  the  same  size  or  weight. 

They’  are  seldom  made  of  more  than  three  haM'sers 
of  three  strands  each,  though  they  are  sometimes  made 
of  three  four.stranded  haM'.sers,  or  of  four  thrce-»trand- 
VoL.  XVUI.  Bart  I, 
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ed.  The  first  of  these  two  is  preferred,  because  four  Itr.-pe- 
sniall  strands  can  be  laid  rev  elo'e  ;  whereas  it  is  dif-  rr>i*k'ng 
ficult  to  lay  well  four  hawsers,  already  become  very 
hard. 

The  superiority  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  attri¬ 
buted  entirely  to  the  greater  perfect'on  of  the  strands, 
and  this  seeming  to  ari'e  entirely  f'loin  their  smallness, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  still  better  cordage  by  laying 
cables  as  the  strands  of  still  larger  pieces.  It  has  been 
tried,  and  with  every  requisite  attention.  But  although 
they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  decidedly  ex¬ 
celled,  common  cables  of  the  same  weight;  and  they 
require  a  great  deal  more  work.  We  shall  not  therefore 
en  er  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fabric. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  process 
rope-making  which  we  have  not  considered  minutely  ; 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  viz.  the  distribution  of  the  teninKof 
total  shortening  of  the  yarns  f)etw'een  the  hardening  of  the  yartii 
the  strands  and  the  laying  the  rope.  This  is  a  point  between 
about  which  the  artists  are  by'  no  means  agreed.  There 
is  certainly  a  position  of  the  strands  of  a  laid  rope  which 
puts  every  part  in  equilibrio;  and  this  is  what  an  ela-  laying  the 
Stic,  but  perfectly  soft  rope  (were  such  a  thing  pos'ible),  rope, 
would  assume.  But  this  cannot  be  discovered  by  any 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  fi  m  cordage;  and 
it  may  not  be  thought  sufficiently  clear  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  would  bedi^covered  by  the  careful  fabri¬ 
cation  of  a  very  small  and  soft  line  is  the  same  that  will 
suit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.  We  imi  t  proceed  much 
on  conjecture ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  arguments 
used  by  the  partisans  of  different  proportions  are  very 
convincing. 

The  general  practice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  intended  shortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up,  into  three  parts,  and  to  employ  two  of  these 
in  hardening  the  strands,  and  the  remaining  third  in 
closing  the  hawser.  i'j 

Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  ll'.at  this  repartition  is  injiidi-  Opinion 
cious,  and  that  the  yarns  are  too  much  strained,  and 
the  .strands  rendered  weak.  He  recommends  to  invert  jianii’l. 
this  proportion,  and  to  shorten  one-tfiird  in  the  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  strands,  and  two-thirds  in  laying  the  hawser. 

But  if  the  strain  of  the  y  arns  only  is  considered,  one 
should  think  that  the  outside  yarn  of  a  str.md  will  be 
more  strained  in  lay  ing,  in  propovti»-n  to  the  y  arn  of 
the  same  strand,  that  is.  in  the  very  axis  of  the  rope. 

We  can  only  say,  tin'll  if  a  l  ery  soft  line  is  formed  in 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twist.  This  shows  th.it 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  tlie  elasticity 
or  h.irdeniug  of  the  strands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  soft  lines  always  showeil  a  tendency  tot.ikea 
greater  twist  when  the  lines  w  ere  made  in  the  first  man¬ 
ner,  at.d  a  tenrlency  to  lose  their  twist  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel  s  manner.  We  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  the.se  two  extri  mes,  and  that  we 
shall  not  err  greatly  if  we  have  the  tot.d  shortening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts  of  the  pror-ss.  If  working  up  to 
two-thirds  be  insisted  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  lui  eh, 

Mr  Du  Hamel’s  I epartition  may  be  lietttr,  luc.iur-e  part 
of  this  worki  ig  will  quickly  go  off  w  hen  the  cord  -  c  i* 
uied.  But  it  is  sorely  betu  r  to  be  right  in  the  m.iin 
point,  the  total  working  np,  and  then  10  adjie-t  the  dis- 
tiit  ut'on  of  it  so  that  the  finished  cordage  hall  pncisc- 
ly  keep  the  form  we  have  givi  n  to  it. 

There  mutt  be  'he  same  uncertainty  in  ih'  qurd  tqile 
N  n  eliatribution 
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distribution  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  shortened  to  two-thirds,  we  believe  the  or¬ 
dinary  practice  has  been,  1st,  To  warp  180  fathoms ; 
2d,  To  harden  up  the  strands  30  fathoms ;  Sd,  To  lay 
or  close  up  13  fathoms ;  4th,  To  -work  up  the  hawsers 
nine  fathoms ;  5th,  To  close  up  eight  fathoms.  This 
leaves  a  cable  of  120.  Since  Mr  Du  Hamel’s  experi¬ 
ments  have  had  an  influence  at  Rochefort,  the  practice 
has  been  to  warp  1  po,  to  hai-den  up  38,  to  lay  up  12, 
to  work  up  the  hawsers  1 0,  and  then  to  close  up  six  ; 
and  when  the  cable  is  finished,  to  shorten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  workmen  call  t/trowiiig  the  turn  well 
2ip.  This  leaves  a  cable  of  122  fathoms. 

As  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  cor¬ 
dage  shortened  one-fourth  over  cordage  shortened  one- 
third,  the  following  distribution  may  be  adopted  :  warp 
1 90  fathoms,  harden  up  1 2,  lay  up  11,  work  up  the 
hawsers  12,  and  close  up  12  more,  which  will  leave  a 
cable  of  143. 

1  here  is  another  question  about  wdiich  the  artists  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  strains  made  use  of 
durmg  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  the  weight 
laid  on  the  sledge.  If  this  be  too  small,  the  strands 


will  not  be  sufficiently  tightened,  and  will  run  into 


kinks.  The  sledge  will  come  up  by  starts  :  and  a  small 
inequality  of  twist  in  the  strands  will  throw  it  askew. 
The  top  wdll  not  run  well  without  a  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  to  throw  it  from  the  closing  point,  and  therefore 
the  cordage  wdll  neither  close  fairly  nor  firmly ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  the  strain  on  the  strands 
is  a  complete  expenditure  of  so  much  of  their  force,  and 
it  may  be  so  great  as  to  break  them.  These  are  the 
extreme  positions.  And  w'e  think  that  it  may  be  fair¬ 
ly  deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  strain 
should  be  laid  on  the  strands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  close  nearly  and  com¬ 
pletely,  but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  this  purpose  ? 

The  practice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  sledge 


till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
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yarns  when  warped  180  fathoms.  A  six-inch  hawser 
will  require  about  a  ton.  If  w'e  suppose  the  friction 
one-third  of  the  weight ;  the  strain  on  each  strand  will 
be  about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight.  Mr  Du 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  proposes  to  put 
only  five-fourths  or  three-seconds  of  the  weight  of  the 
cordage ;  and  still  less  if  a  shorter  piece  be  warped,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  require  so  much  force  to  throw  the 
twist  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  strand. 
We  shall  only  say,  that  stronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea¬ 
vy  loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately, 
than  by  greater  shortening,  and  a  lighter  load  ;  but  all 
this  is  very  vague. 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask,  after  this  account  of 
the  manufacture,  what  is  the  general  rule  for  computing 
the  strength  of  cordage  }  It  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  precise.  But  if  ropes  are  made  in  a  manner  per¬ 
fectly  similar,  we  should  expect  the  strength  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  area  of  their  section ;  that  is,  to  the 
.square  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to  the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  them. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  far  from  this  rule ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  shows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made  on 
all  cordage  of  inch  circumference  and  under,  that 
the  strength  increases  a  little  faster  than  tlie  niunber 
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of  equal  threads 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  instead  of  946 
12  1564  1262 

18  2148  1893 

W^e  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  must 
also  observe,  that  the  strength  of  cordage  is  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  making  them  of  yarn  spun  fine.  This  re¬ 
quires  finely  dressed  hemp ;  and  being  more  simple,  the 
fibres  lie  close,  and  do  not  form  such  oblique  sjjirals. 
But  all  hemp  will  not  spin  equally  fine.  Every  stalk 
seems  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  pi'incipal  fibres, 
which  split  more  easil)-  into  a  second  set,  and  these  more 
difficultly  into  a  third  set,  and  so  on.  The  ultimate 
fineness,  therefore,  which  a  reasonable  degree  of  dres¬ 
sing  can  give  to  hemp,  beai’s  some  proportion,  not  in¬ 
deed  very  precise,  to  the  size  of  the  stalk.  The  British 
and  Dutch  use  the  be.st  hemp,  spin  their  yarn  the  finest, 
and  their  cordage  is  considerably  stronger  than  the 
French,  much  of  which  is  made  of  their  own  hemp,  and 
others  of  a  coarse  and  harsh  quality. 

The  following  rule  for  judging  of  the  weight  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth .  It  supposes 
them  rather  too  strong  ;  but  it  is  so  easily  remembered 
that  it  may  be  of  use. 

Multiply  the  cii'cuinference  in  inches  by  itself,  and 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  product,  it  will  express  the 
tons  which  the  rope  will  carry.  Thu.s,  if  the  rope  have 
six  inches  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fifth  of 
which  is  7j  tons;  apply  this  to  the  rope  of  3^,  on 
■which  Sir  Charles  Knowles  made  the  experiments  for¬ 
merly  mentioned,  x  3}=:  10.25,  ^  of  which  is  2.05 
tons,  or  4592  pounds.  It  broke  with  4550. 
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Tins  may  suffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  tarrii 
part  of  the  manufacture.  Hut  we  have  taken  no  notice  and  its  c 
of  the  operation  of  tarring ;  and  our  reason  was,  that  on 
the  methods  practised  in  different  rope- -works  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly  different,  that  tve  could  haidly  enumerate 
them,  or  even  give  a  general  account  of  them.  It  is 
evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  state  of  twine  or  yarn,  this 
being  the  only  way  that  the  hemp  could  be  uniformly 
penetrated.  The  yarn  is  made  to  wind  off  one  reel, 
and  having  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  hot  tar, 
it  is  wound  up  on  another  reel ;  and  the  superfluous  tar 
is  taken  off  by  passing  through  a  hole  surrounded  with 
spongy  oakum :  or  it  is  tarred  in  skains  or  hauls,  which 
arc  dra-.vn  by  a  capstern  through  the  tar-kettle,  and 
through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight. 

It  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tarred  cordage 
when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
increases  by  keeping.  The  following  experiments  were 
made  by  Mr  Du  Hamel  at  Rochefort  on  cordage  of 
three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  of  the 
best  Riga  hemp. 

1741. 

Tarreih 


White. 


August  8. 


4500  pounds. 

3400  pounds. 

4900 

3300 

4800 

3250 

April  25.  1743. 

4600 

3500 

5C0() 

3400 

5000 

5100 

September 
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September  3.  1  T-id. 

SSOO  SOO.') 

^OOO  2700 

4200  2800 

A  parcel  of  whbe  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  out 
of  a  quantity  which  had  been  made  February  12. 

It  was  laid  up  in  the  magazines,  and  comparisons  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  follows : 


White  bore. 

Tarred  bore. 

Differ. 

174fi  April  14.  2645  pounds. 

2312  pounds 

333 

1747  May  18.  1702 

2155 

607 

1747  Oct.  21.2710 

2050 

660 

1748  June  19.  2575  • 

1752 

8-23 

1748  Oct.  2.  244  5 

1837 

588 

1749  Sep.  25.  2917 

1865 

1052 

Mr  Du  Hamel  says,  that  it  is  decided  by  experience, 
1.  That  white  cordage  in  continual  service  is  one-third 
more  durable  than  t  rred.  2.  That  it  retains  its  force 
much  longer  whiie  kept  in  store.  3.  That  it  resists  the 
ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-four.h  lottger. 

We  know  tliis  one  remarkable  fact.  In  17.58  the 
shroudsand  stays  of  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portsmouth  dock¬ 
yard  were  overhawled,  and  when  the  worming  and  ser¬ 
vice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white  cor¬ 
dage.  On  examining  the  sto  ekr  epers  books  they  were 
found  to  have  been  formerly  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of 
the  Hoyal  Wilham,  110  guns,  built  in  1715,  and  rig¬ 
ged  in  1716.  She  was  thought  top-heavy  and  unfit  for 
sea,  and  unrigged  and  her  stores  laid  up.  Some  lew 
year«  a'terwards,  her  shrouds  and  stays  were  fitted  on 
llie  Sheer  hulk,  where  tliey  remained  in  con-t  nt  and 
very  hard  service  for  about  30  years,  while  every  tarred 
rope  about  her  had  been  repeatedly  renewed.  This  in¬ 
formation  we  received  from  Mr  Brown,  boatswain  of 
the  Royal  William  during  the  war  in  ITf'S, 

Why  hen  do  we  tar  c  rdage.>  We  thus  render  it 
more  unpliant,  weaker,  and  le-s  durable.  It  is  chiefly 
serviceable  f.  r  cables  and  gri  urn'  tackle,  which  mu-t 
be  continually  wetted  and  even  soaked.  The  result  of 
careful  ob-ervation  i«,  I.  That  white  cordate,  exjio^ed 
to  be  al'eniattly  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar¬ 
red  cordage.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  superficially 
tarred  is  constantly  stronger  than  what  istarred  through¬ 
out,  and  it  resists  better  the  alternatives  of  wet  and  dry. 
"N.  B.  The  shrouds  of  the  sheer  hulk  were  well  tarnd 
and  blacked,  •■o  that  it  was  not  known  that  they  were 
of  white  cordage. 

Tar  is  a  curious  substance,  miscible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  made  to  anoint  cordaiie  with 
oils  and  fats  which  do  not  mix  with  water.  This  was 
expected  to  dcfei’d  them  fri'm  its  pernicious  effect-.  Bui 
it  was  rlistinctiyfourd  that  these  matters  made  the  fibres 
of  hemp  elide  so  easily  on  each  other,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  twist  them  permanently.  Before  they  gra.sp- 
ed  each  other  hard  that  they  could  not  be  drawn,  they 
were  strained  almost  to  hreakinir. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  strength  of 
cordace  by  tanning.  But  though  it  remains  a  constant 
practice  in  the  manufacture  of  net-,  it  does  not  apjiear 
that  much  addition,  either  of  strength  nr  durability,  can 
be  given  to  corilage  by  this  means.  I’he  tiial  has  been 
made  with  great  care,  and  by  persons  (ully  able  to  con¬ 
duct  the  process  with  propiiety.  But  it  is  found  that 


the  yarns  take  so  long  time  in  di7ing,  and  are  so  much 
hurt  by  drying  slowly,  that  the  room  required  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  rope- work  w'ould  be  immense  ;  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  cordage  is  but  trifling,  and  even  equi¬ 
vocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  chemical  process,  and  its 
effects  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  to 
which  the  tan  is  applied.  It  unquestionably  condenses, 
and  even  strengthens,  the  fibre  of  leather ;  but  for  any 
thing  that  we  know  a  priori,  it  may  destroy  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  experiment  alone  could  de¬ 
cide  the  question.  The  result  has  been  unfavourable  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  a  tan  Cannot  be 
found  which  shall  produce  on  the  texture  of  vegetables 
effects  similar  to  what  oak-bark  anil  other  astringents 
produce  on  the  animal  fibre  or  membrane.  It  is  well 
known  that  some  dyes  increase  the  strength  of  flax  and 
Colton,  notwithstanding  the  corrosion  which  we  know 
to  be  produced  by  some  of  the  inuredicnts.  This  is  a 
subject  highly  w  orth  the  attention  of  the  chemist  and 
the  patriot. 

RoPE-Dancer.  See  Rnpe-DANCF.n. 

RoPE-Yarn,  among  sailors,  is  the  yam  of  any  rope 
untwisted,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk  j  its  use  is 
to  make  sinnet,  matts,  Kc. 

ROQUET.  See  Rocket. 

RORIDUL.A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentan  'ria  class  See  Botany  Index. 

ROSA,  the  Rose  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  ico-andi  ia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  35  holder,  Senticosaz.  See  Botany  Index. 

The  s  Ttsof  roses  are  very  numerous;  andthebolanists 
find  it  very  diffitult  to  determine  with  accuracy  which 
are  sp'-cies  and  w  hich  are  varieties,  as  well  as  which  arc 
varieties  ot  the  respective  spei  ies.  On  this  account  Lin- 
roeus.  and  some  other  encinent  authors,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  only  one  red  species  of  rose,  which 
is  the  rosa  cavi/ia.  or  “  dog  m-e  of  the  hedges,”  &c.  and 
that  al  the  other  sorts  are  accidental  varieties  of  it. 
flow  ever,  accordii  g  to  ihe  jirescnt  Linnsean  aiTi.nge- 
ment,  they  stand  divided  into  14  supposed  spec  es,  each 
comprehending  varieties,  which  in  some  sorts  are  but 
few,  in  others  numerous. 

The  supjiosed  .species  and  their  v.irieties  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  modern  botanists,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  caniiia,  canine  rose,  wild  doi-rose  of  the 
hedges,  or  hep-tree,  jjrows  five  or  six  feet  high,  having 
prickly  stalks  and  branches,  pinnated  five  or  seven- 
lobed  leaves,  with  aculeateil  loot  stalks,  su  ooth  pediin- 
culi,  fival  smooth  germina,  and  small  single  flowers. 
There  are  two  varieties,  red-flowered  and  whi  e-flow  cr¬ 
eel.  They  grow  wilel  in  heeiges  abundant  y  al  over 
the  kingdom  ;  and  are  sometimes  aclniitteel  into  gar¬ 
dens,  a  few  to  increase  the  variety  e)f  the  shrubbery  col¬ 
lection. 

2.  1  he  alba,  or  common  white-rose,  crows  five  or  six 
feet  h'gh,  h  iving  a  green  steni  and  branches,  armed  w  ith 
prickles,  hispid  pe  'unculi.  oval  smooth  germina  and  large 
w  hite  flowers.  The  varieties  are, —  large  eloublc  whi.e 
rose — dwarfsingle whiter  se-maidens-blushw  hiterose, 
being  Inrgf ,  proeluced  in  clusters,  of  a  w  bite  and  blu.-h« 
rid  colour. 

S.  The  GalHca,  or  Ga'licun  rose,  Ac.  grows  from 
about  three  or  lour  to  eight  or  ten  fett  hieh,  in  differ¬ 
ent  v.irieties,  wi  h  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  sevci.-l  bed 
leavis,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flow  ers  in  oif- 
N  n  2  fercui 
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ferent  sorts.  This  species  is  very  extensive  in  supposed 
varieties,  bearing  the  above  specific  distinction,  several 
of  which  have  been  formerly  considered  as  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  but  are  now  ranged  among  the  varieties  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  rose,  consisting  of  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  i  ed  officinal  rose,  grows  erect,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  having  small  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,  and  large  spreading  half-double  deep-red 
ilowers. — Rosa  mundi  (rose  of  the  world)  or  striped 
red  rose,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  red  rose,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  spreading  semi¬ 
double  red  flowers,  beautifully  striped  with  while — and 
deep  red. — York  and  Lancaster  variegated  rose,  grows 
five,  six,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more ;  beai’ing  variega¬ 
ted  red  flowers,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white;  also  frequentlydisposed  in  elegant  stripes,  some¬ 
times  in  half  of  the  flower,  and  sometimes  m  some  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rose,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very  prickly  shoots;  producing 
middle-sized,  moderately-double  delicate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are 
common  red-flowered  monthly  rose — blu  h-flowerecl — 
white  flowered — striped-flowered.  All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  several 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July;  and  fre¬ 
quently  again  in  August  or  September,  and  sometimes 
in  fine  mild  seasons,  continues  till  November  or  De¬ 
cember  :  hence  the  name  monthh/  rose. — Double  virgin- 
rose,  grows  five  or  sixfeet  high,  having  greenish  branches 
with  scarce  any  spines ;  and  with  large  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. — Red  damask  rose,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greenish  branches,  armed 
with  short  aculea ;  and  moderately-double,  fine  soft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. —  White  dama>k  rose,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenish  very  judckly  brandies, 
and  white-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  wdiiter 
colour. — Blush  Belgic  rose,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more  ;  having  greenish  prickly  branches,  five 
or  seven  lobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blush- 
red  flowers,  with  short  petals,  evenly  arranged.  — Red 
Belgic  rose,  ha\  ing  greenish  and  red  shoots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers. — Velvet  rose,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles  ; 
producing  large  velvet-;  ed  flowers,  com  jirising  semi-dou¬ 
ble  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  roses.  — Mar¬ 
bled  rose,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownish 
branche.s,  with  but  few  prickles ;  and  large,  double, 
finely  rnarbh  d,  red  flowers. —  Red  and  3’ellow  Austrian 
rose,  grows  five  or  six  leelhigh,  having  slender  reddi.sh 
Irranchesj  armed  w’ith  short  brownish  aculea ;  and  with 
flowers  of  a  reddish  e  pper  colour  on  one  side,  the  other 
side  yellow.  This  is  a  curious  variety,  and  tlie  flowers 
assume  a  singularly  agreeable  appearance. —  Ytl  ow  Au¬ 
strian  rose,  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  having  reddish 
verj' prickly  shoots;  and  numerous  bright-3'ellow  flowers. 
— Double  yellow  rose,  grows  six  or  seven  leet  high; 
with  brownish  branches,  armed  with  nuraerons  largeand 
small  yellowish  prickles;  and  large  ver3'  double  3'ellow 
flowers. — Frankf  ,rt  rose,  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
is  a  vigorous  shooter,^  with  biownish  brandies  thinly 
armed  with  strong  prickles;  and  produces  largish 
double  pnrplish-rt.  flowers,  that  blow  irregularly,  and 
have  but  little  fragi-ance. 

4.  The  centi'olia,  or  hundred-lcavtd  red  rose,  &c. 
grows  fix'ui  about  three  or  four  to  six  cr  eight  feet 


high,  in  ditferent  sorts,  all  of  them  hispid  and  pilckl3’';  Jtnsa. 
pinnated  three  and  five-lobecl  leaves;  and  large  very 
double  red  flowers,  having  very  numerous  peta's,  and 
of  different  shades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 
—common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rose,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  nigh,  with  erect  greenish  branches,  but  mo¬ 
derately  armed  with  prickles ;  and  large  reinarkabl3r 
doul-de  red  flov/ers,  wflth  short  regularlyarranged  petals. 

— Blush  hundred-leaved  rose,  gro  .vs  like  tiie  other,  with 
large  very  dounle  pale-red  fioweis.  —  Provence  rose, 
grows  five  or  six  feet,  with  greenish-brown  prickly 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowers, 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  more  or  less 
in  the  varieties. —  The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro¬ 
vence  rose,  and  pale  Provence  rose;  botii  of  which  ha¬ 
ving  larger  and  somewhit  looser  petals  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sort. — Cabbage  IVuvence  rose  ;  iiaving  the  pe¬ 
tals  closely  folded  over  one  anolh-r  like  cabbages. — 

Dutch  cabbage  rose,  very  large,  and  cabbages  tolerably. 

—  Childing  Provence  rose — Great  royal  rose,  grows  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  jn'oducing  I’emarkably  large,  some¬ 
what  loose,  but  very  elegant  flowers. — All  these  are 
large  double  red  flowers,  somewhat  globular  at  first 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  spreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  omameutal  fragrant  roses  — Moss  Pro¬ 
vence  rose,  supposed  a  varitt3'  of  the  common  rose ; 
grows  erectly  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownish 
stalks  atid  branches,  very  closely  armed  with  short  pric¬ 
kles,  and  double  crimso!i-red  flowers;  having  the  calyx 
and  upper  past  of  the  peduncle  surrounded  with  a  rough 
mossy-like  substance,  effecting  a  curious  singularity. 

This  is  a  fine  delicate  rose,  of  a  high  fragrance,  which 
together  with  its  mossy  calyx,  renders  it  of  great  esti¬ 
mation  as  a  curiosil3\ 

5.  The  cinnamomea,  or  cinnamon  rose,  grows  five  or 
six  feet  high,  or  more,  with  purplish  branches  thinly  acu- 
leated  ;  pinnated  five  or  seven-lobed  leaves,  having  al¬ 
most  inerraous  petioles,  smooth  pedunculi,  and  smooth 
globular  germina  ;  with  small  purplisli-red  cinnamon- 
scented  Howlers  early  in  May.  There  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers. 

O'.  J’he  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rose,  grows  five 
or  six  feet  high,  having  smooth  or  unarmed  reddish 
branches,  pinnatedseven-lobedsmooth  leaves,  somewhat 
hispid  petluncub,  oval  germina,  and  deep-red  single 
flowers  ;  appearing  in  May.  This  species,  as  being  free 
from  all  kinds  of  armature  common  to  the  other  sorts  of 
roses,  is  esteemed  as  a  singularity ;  and  I'rom  this  pro- 
j.'erty  is  often  called  the  virgin  rose. 

7.  'i’he  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rose,  &'C. 
grows  si.x  or  eight  feet  bight,  or  more,  having  smooth 
reddish  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated;  pinnated  seven- 
lobcil  smooth  leaves,  with  prickly  fbot-stalks;  somewhat 
hispid  pedunculi,  globose  hispid  germen,  and  single  I’ed 
flowers  in  clusters,  appearing  mostly  in  August  and 
September.  Thevaritties  are,  dwarf Ilennsylvanian  rose, 
with  single  and  double  red  flowers — American  pale-red 
rose.  '1  his  species  and  varieties  grow  naturally  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  North  America ;  they  effect  a  fine  varie¬ 
ty  in  our  gardens,  and  are  in  estimation  for  their  late- 
flowering  propert3%  as  they  often  continue  in  blow  from 
August  until  October  ;  and  the  flowers  are  snccee.led 
by  numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autumn,  causing  a 
variety  all  winter. 

8.  The  villosa,  or  vil'ose  apple-bearing  rose,  grow.s 
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Rtwa.  Six  or  eight  feet  high,  having  strong  erect  brownish 
smooth  branches  ;  aculeateil  sparsedly  pinnated  seven- 
lobed  villose  or  hairy  leave®,  downy  underneath,  with 
pricki}'  foot-stalks,  hispid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
germen  ;  and  large  single  red  flowers,  succeeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apfiles.  This 
species  merits  admittance  into  every  collection  as  a  cu¬ 
riosity  for  tlie  singularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 
and  use ;  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable  acid 
relish,  is  o'ten  made  into  a  tolerable  good  sweetmeat. 

9.  The  pimpineUifolia,  or  burnet-leaved  rose,  grows 
about  a  yard  high,  acu'eated  spar-edly ;  small  neatly 
pinnated  seven-lobed  leaves,  having  obtuse  folioles  and 
rough  petioles,  smooth  peduncles,  a  globular  smooth 
germen,  and  small  single  flowers.  There  are  varieties 
with  red  flowers — and  with  white  flowers.  They  grow 
wild  in  England,  &c.  and  are  cultivated  in  shrubberies 
for  variety. 

10.  The  spinosissima,  or  most  spinous,  dwarf  burnet- 
leaved  rose,  commonly  called  Scolch  rose,  grows  but  two 
or  three  feet  high,  very  closely  armed  with  spines ; 
small  neatly  pinnated  seven-lobed  leaves,  with  prickly 
foot-stalks,  prickly  pedunculi,  oval  smooth  germen,  and 
numerous  small  singleflowers,  succeeded  byrounddark- 
pui'ple  heps.  The  varieties  are,  common  white-flowered 

- red-flowered — striped-flowered  — marble -flowered. 

They  grow  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  &c.  'I'he 
first  variety  rises  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one 
or  two  feet,  all  of  which  are  single-flowered  ;  but  the 
flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pretty  appearance  in  the  collection. 

11.  The  eglanteria,  eglantine  rose,  or  sweet-briar, 
grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  with  strong  spines  sparsedly ;  pinnated  seven- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  w  ith  acute  folioles  and  rough 
foot-stalks,  smooth  pedunculi,  globular  smooth  gerraina, 
and  small  pale-red  flowers.  The  varieties  are,  common 
single-flowered— semi-double  flowered— double-flowered 
— blush  double-flowered — yellow-flowered.  This  spe¬ 
cies  grows  naturally  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Switzerland.  It  claims  culture  in  every  garden  for  the 
odoriferous  property  of  its  leaves ;  and  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will 
impart  their  refreshing  fr-agrance  very  profusely  all 
around  ;  and  the  young  branches  are  excellent  for  im¬ 
proving  the  odour  of  nosegays  and  bow-pots. 

12.  The  nioschata,  or  musk-rose,  supposed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  musk  rose,  hath  weak 
smooth  green  stalks  and  branches,  rising  by  support 
from  six  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high  or  more,  thinly  arm¬ 
ed  with  .«trong  spines  ;  pinnated  seven-lobed  smooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot-stalks;  hispid  peduncles;  oval 
hispid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 
large  umbellate  clusters  of  pure-white  musk-scented 
flowers  in  August,  &c. 

1 3.  The  sempervirens,  or  ever-green  musk-rose,  hath 
a  somewhat  trailinji  stalk  and  branches,  rising  by  sup¬ 
port  five  or  six  feet  higli  or  more,  having  a  smoolli  haik 
armed  with  prickles;  j)innatedfivc-lohed  smooth  shining 
evergreen-leaves,  with  j)ritklypctio!es,hisjud pedunculi, 
oval  hispid  germen;  and  all  the  brandies  terminated  by 
clusters  of  pure-white  flowers  of  a  nui-ky  fragrance;  ap¬ 
pearing  the  end  of  July,  and  in  .\ugust.  The  sempci  - 


virent  property  of  this  elegant  species  renders  it  a  curi-  Wusa. 

osity  among  the  rosy  tribe ;  it  also  makes  a  fine  appear-  - - 

ance  as  a  flowering  shrub.  There  is  one  variety,  the 
deciduonsmtisk-roseahove  mentioned.  This  species  and 
variety  flowers  in  August,  and  is  remarkable  for  produ¬ 
cing  them  numerously  in  clustets,  continuinff  in  succes¬ 
sion  till  October  or  November. 

The  abo\  e  IJ  species  of  rosa,  and  ilieir  respective  va¬ 
rieties,  aie  of  the  shrub-kind ;  all  deciduous,  except  the 
last  sort,  and  of  hardy  growth,  succeeding  in  any  com¬ 
mon  soil  and  situation,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 
abundance  from  May  till  Oetober,  in  different  sorts; 
though  the  general  flowering  season  for  the  principal 
part  of  them  is  June  and  July:  but  in  a  full  collection 
of  the  different  species,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con¬ 
stant  succession  several  months,  even  sometimes  from 
May  till  near  Christmas ;  producing  their  flowers  uni¬ 
versally  on  the  same  year’s  shoots,  rising  from  those  the 
year  before,  generally  on  long  pedunculi,  each  termi¬ 
nated  by  one  or  more  roses,  which  in  their  characteri¬ 
stic  state  consist  each  of  five  large  petals  and  many  sta¬ 
mina;  hut  in  the  doubles,  the  petals  are  very  numerous; 
and  in  some  sorts,  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  fruit  ri¬ 
pening  to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the 
seed  of  which  the  plants  may  be  raised  ;  hut  the  most 
certain  and  eligible  mode  of  propairatintr  most  of  the 
sorts  is  by  suckers  and  layers ;  and  by  which  methods 
they  may  be  increased  very  expeditiously  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

1  be  white  and  red  roses  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
former  distilled  w  ith  water  yields  a  small  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whose  flavour  exactly  resembles  that  of 
the  roses  themselves.  This  oil  and  the  distilled  water 
are  very  useful  and  agreeable  cordials.  These  n'ses  al¬ 
so,  besides  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  w  hicli  reside 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the  decoction  left  after  distillation. 

The  red  rose,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  astringent  ami 
gratefully  corroborating  virtue. 

ItosA,  Salvator,  an  admirable  painter,  horn  at  N'aples 
in  1 6l  4.  He  was  first  instructed  by  Francesco  Eranca- 
zano,  a  kinsman  :  hut  tlie  death  ot'  his  father  reduced 
him  to  sell  drawings  sketcheil  upon  paper  for  any  thing 
he  could  get ;  one  of  w  hich  happening  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Lanfranc,  he  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  enabled  iiim  to  enter  tlie  school  of  Spagnolttto, 
and  to  he  taught  moreover  by  Daniel  Ealcone,  a  di¬ 
stinguished  painter  of  battles  at  Najrles.  Salvator  had 
a  fertde  imagination.  He  studied  nature  with  atten¬ 
tion  and  judgnreiit ;  and  always  represented  her  to  the 
greatest  advantage  :  for  every  tree,  rock,  cloud,  or  si¬ 
tuation,  that  enters  into  his  comjrosition,  shows  .tii  ele¬ 
vation  of  thought  that  extorts  admiration.  He  was 
equally  eminent  for  painting  battles,  animals,  st.a  or 
land  storms  ;  and  lie  executed  these  diirercnt  subjects 
in  such  taste  as  renders  liis  works  readily  distinguish¬ 
able  from  all  others.  His  pieces  are  exceedingly  scarce 
and  valuable ;  one  of  the  most  capital  is  that  repre¬ 
senting  Jsaul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  which  was  pr,-- 
served  at  N  crsaillcs.  He  died  in  lG73  ;  and  as  his 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  lu  is  more  generally  know  n 
by  his  prints,  ofwhidi  lu  c'.ched  a  great  nunil  er.  IK* 
painteil  laiuKcapes  more  than  liistory  ;  hut  his  jirints 
arc  chiefly  historical.  The  capital  landscape  of  tin's 
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master  at  Cliisvrict  is  a  noble  picture.  Hov/cver,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  management  of  light, 
andtohave  sometimes  shaded  faces  in  a  disagreeableman- 
ner.  He  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius ;  of 
which  he  has  given  frequent  specimens  in  his  works.  A 
roving  disposition,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  full 
scope,  seems  to  have  added  awildness  to  all  his  thoughts. 
We  are  told  that  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti ;  and  that  the  rocky  desolate  scenes 
in  which  he  w'as  accustomed  to  take  refuge,  ftirnished 
him  with  those  romantic  ideas  in  landscape,  of  which  he 
is  so  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  description  of  which 
he  so  greatly  excels.  His  robbers,  as  his  detached  figures 
ai  e  commonly  called,  are  supposed  also  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  life. 

Salvator  Rosa  is  sufficiently  known  as  a  painter  ;  but 
he  is  little  known  as  a  musician.  Among  the  musical 
manuscripts  purchased  at  Rome  by  Dr  Hurney,  was  a 
music  book  of  Salvator,  in  which  are  ra;  n)'  airs  and  can¬ 
tatas  of  different  masters,  and  eight  entire  cantatas, 
written,  set,  and  transcribed  by  this  celebrated  painter 
himself  From  the  specimen  of  his  talents  for  music 
here  given,  we  make  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he 
had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  poii  t  of  melody, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries :  there  is 
also  a  strength  of  expression  in  his  verses,  which  setshim 
far  above  the  middle  rank  ps  a  poet.  Like  most  other 
artis  s  of  real  original  mer  t,  he  complains  of  the  ill 
usage  of  the  world  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procu¬ 
ring  a  b  re  siibsisten  e. 

ROSACFA.  See  Gutta  Rosacea. 

EOS  CFOUS,  among  botanist*,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  .such  fiowers  as  are  composed  of  several  petals  or 
leaves  di  posed  in  a  sort  of  circular  form,  like  tJiose  of  a 
rose. 

ROS  MONO,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  fine  accompli.sh- 
ments,  and  blessed  with  a  most  engaging  wit  and  sm  eet- 
ness  of  temjier.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godstow  ; 
and  the  i)opular  story  of  her  is  as  follows  :  Henry  IL 
saw  her,  loved  her,  declared  his  passion,  and  triumphed 
over  her  honour.  1  o  avoid  the  jealousy  of  his  queen 
Elinor,  he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Wood- 
stock,  and  by  his  connexion  v  ith  her  had  William 
Longsword  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Geo.ffrey  bishop  of 
l.incoln.  On  Henry's  absence  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
found  means  to  discover  her,  .and,  though  struck  with 
her  beauty,  she  recalled  sufficient  resentment  to  poison 
her.  1  he  queen,  it  is  said,  discovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  silk  •  but  how  she  came  by  it  is  different¬ 
ly  related.  1  his  popular  story  is  not  ho«  ever  support¬ 
ed  by  history ;  several  writers  mention  no  more  of  her, 
than  that  the  queen  so  vented  her  spleen  on  Rosamond 
as  that  the  lady  li^ed  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
asseit  that  she  f'ied  a  natural  death;  and  the  story  of  her 
being  poisoned  is  tliought  to  have  ari.een  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Godstow,  opposite  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  orderctl  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  disgrace  by  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  Ijqi, 
She  was,  however,  by  many  considered  as  a  .saint  after 
her  death,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  cross 
Mhich  Leland  -^ays  .-itood  near  Godstow  : 


Qui  meat  hac  oret,  stgmim  salidis  adord, 

Ulque  sibi  delur  veniain.  Rosaviunda  prccelur. 


Ecsar.-.ar. 

!l 

Roscota, 


And  also  by  the  following  story :  Rosamond  during  nion. 
her  residence  at  her  bower,  m.ade  several  visits  to  God- 
stow ;  where  being  frequently  reproved  for  the  life  she 
led,  and  threatened  with  the  consequences  in  a  future  ^E^land 
state,  she  always  answered,  that  she  knew  she  should  and  H  al< 
be  saved  ;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  showed  a  tree  which  vol.  iv. 
she  sa'd  would  be  turned  into  a  stone  when  she  was  with  P'  * 
tne  saints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won¬ 
derful  metamorphosis  happened,  and  the  stone  was 
sho  n  to  strangers  at  Godstow  till  the  time  of  the  disso¬ 
lution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  See  Chap¬ 
let. 

RO.''BACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa¬ 
mous  for  a  victory  obtamed  here  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
over  the  French,  on  November  5  17.57,  in  which 
1(1,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  t  iken  prisoners, 
with  the  loss  <f  no  more  than  500  Prussians,  See 
PnussiA,  N°.  SO. 

ROSCHI!  D,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  isle  of 
Zealand,  with  a  bishop’s  see  and  a  small  university.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  l6’58  ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  several  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark  It  is  seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  ^mall  bay,  in 
E.  Long  12.  6.  N.  Lat.  55.  iO.  SceRosKiiD. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Sue,  on  the  east  by  the  Shannon  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the 
King’s  county  and  jiart  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  50 
miles,  its  breadth  ,'8.  The  air  of  the  county,  both  on 
the  plains  an  I  mountains,  is  healthy  ;  the  soil  yields 
plenty  of  grass  with  some  corn  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  north 
are  very  high  and  steep  ;  and,  till  a  road  with  great  la¬ 
bour  and  difficulty  was  cut  thiough  them,  were  impas- 
.sable.  This  county  contains  59  p  rishes  86,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment  See  Roscommon  Supplfment. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Dillon,  and  name  to  the  county,  thoi  gh  not  large, 
is  both  a  parliamcnUrv  borough,  and  the  county  town. 

Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  poet  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  the  son  of  Jame-  Dil¬ 
lon  carl  of  Roscommon  ;  and  was  born  in  Ireland,  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  the  first  earl  o‘  Strafford,  who 
was  his  uncle,  and  from  wliom  he  received  the  name  of 
Wentworth  at  his  baptism.  He  passed  his  infancy  in 
Ireland  ;  after  which  the  earl  of  Strafford  sent  for  him 
into  England,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  York¬ 
shire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  instructed  him  in  Latin,  without 
teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  lie 
could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and  yet  he  'earned  to 
write  in  that  language  with  classical  elegance  and  pro¬ 
priety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford’s  being  impeached,  he 
went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caen  in  Nonntiancly  ; 
and  after  some  years  travelled  to  Rome,  w  here  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  most  v.aluable  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  in  particular  was  well  skilled  in  medals, 
and  learned  to  speak  Italian  with  such  grace  and  flucr— 
ry,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native.  He  rc- 
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Koeec®.  turned  to  England  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  was 
made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners  ;  but  a  disjnite 
with  the  lord  privy-seal,  about  a  part  of  his  estate,  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  resign  his  post,  and  revisit  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond  appo'nted  him  captain 
of  the  guards.  He  was  unhappily  very  fond  of  gaming ; 
and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming¬ 
table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three 
ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  assassinate  him.  The 
eai'l  defended  himself  with  such  resolution,  that  he  had 
dispatched  one  of  the  aggressors,  when  agentleman  pas- 
.sing  that  way  took  his  part,  and  disarmed  another,  on 
which  the  third  sought  his  safety  in  flight.  This  gene¬ 
rous  assistant  was  a  disbandedofficer  of  good  family  and 
fair  reputation,  but  i*educed  to  poverty  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship  rewarded  his  bravery  by  resigning  to  him  his  post 
of  captain  of  the  guards.  He  at  length  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  when  he  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
duchess  of  York,  and  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  Richard  earl  of  Burlington,  who  had  been 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Courtney.  He  here  distinguished 
himself  by  his  w'ritings;  and  in  imitation  of  those  learn- 
erl  and  polite  assemblies  with  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  society  for  refining 
and  fixing  the  standard  of  the  English  language,  in 
which  his  great  friend  Mr  Dryden  was  a  principal  as¬ 
sistant.  This  scheme  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  commotions  which  ensued  on  King  James’s  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  In  1 683  he  was  seized  with  the 
gout ;  and  being  too  impatien*  of  pain,  he  permitted  a 
bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repelling  medicine,  in 
order  to  give  him  present  relief;  this  drove  the  dis¬ 
temper  into  his  bowels,  and  in  a  short  time  put  a  period 
to  his  life,  in  January  ifiSf.  He  w’as  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  English  poetry  collected  by  Dr  Johnson.  His  “  Es¬ 
say  on  Translated  Verse,”  and  his  translation  of  “  Ho¬ 
race’s  Art  of  Poetry,”  have  great  merit.  Waller  ad- 
dressetl  a  poem  to  his  lordship  upon  the  latter,  when  he 
was  75  years  of  age.  “  In  the  writings  of  this  noble¬ 
man  we  view  (says  Fenton)  the  image  of  a  mind  natu¬ 
rally  serious  and  solid  ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  science:  and  those  or¬ 
naments  unaffectedly  disposed  in  the  most  regular  and 
elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  probably  have 
been  more  fruitful  and  sprigiitly,  if  his  judgment  had 
been  less  severe  ;  but  that  severity  (delivered  in  a  mas¬ 
culine,  clear,  succinct  style)  contributed  to  make  him 
so  eminent  in  the  didactical  manner,  that  no  man,  with 
justice,  can  affirm  he  was  equalled  by  any  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  without  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  none.  In  some  other  kinds  of  writing  his  ge¬ 
nius  seems  to  have  wanted  fireto  attain  the  point  of  ])er- 
fection  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He  was  a  man  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  a  good  poet ;  as  Pope,  in 
his  ‘  Essay  on  Criticism,’  hath  te.stified  in  the  following 
lines : 

- Roscommon  not  more  learn ’d  than  good. 

With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood ; 

To  him  tlie  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known. 

And  every  author’s  merit  but  his  own.” 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton  has  not 
Tnentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is  yet 


very  much  to  liis  honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  Bojeom- 
correct  WTiter  in  verse  before  Addison ;  and  that,  if 
there  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  be?.uties  in  his  compo- 
sitions  as  in  those  of  some  contemporaries,  there  are  at 
least  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  higliest  praise ;  for 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign : 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

Of  Roscommon’s  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
seems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant ;  but  not  great;  he 
never  labours  after  exquisite  beauties,  and  he  seldom 
falls  into  gi-oss  faults.  Flis  versification  is  smooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhynnes  are  remarkably  exact. 

He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English 
literature. 

ROSE,  in  Botany.  See  Ros.\. 

Essence  of  Rosjcs.  See  Roses,  Oiler  of. 

Ruse  of  Jericho,  so  called  because  it  grows  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  though  it  did  not  originally  grow  there. 

It  has  perhaps  been  so  named  by  travellei  s  Avho  did  not 
know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Petrma.  Rose 
bushes  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about  Jericho  ; 
but  they  are  of  a  species  much  inferior  to  those  so  much 
extolled  in  .Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which  some  natural¬ 
ists  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

“  The  rose  shrub  of  Jericho  (says  Mariti)  is  a  small 
plant,  with  a  bushy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  stems  which  diverge  from 
the  earth :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  ;  but  it  is 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  These  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  elder-tree ;  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  smell.  The 
stems  never  rise  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  'I'his  shrub  sheds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and, 
becoming  entwined  witli  each  other  to  the  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  'Phis  hajipens  during  the  great  heats  ; 
but  during  moist  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open  and 
expand. 

“  In  this  country'  ofignorance  and  superstition,  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  judge  with  a  j)hilosophical  eye  of  the  alter¬ 
nate  siiutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  operates 
in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  anil 
examine  these  shrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  anv 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  son  If  the 
stems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they'  do  not  doubt  of  suc¬ 
cess  ;  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  see  them  shut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  j)roject  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

“  This  plant  is  neither  subject  to  rot  nor  .to  wither. 

It  will  bear  to  lie  transplantcil:  and  tlirives  without  de¬ 
generating  in  any'  kiiul  of  soil  whatever.” 

Roses,  Otter  or  essential  oil  of,  is  obtained  from 
roses  by  simple  di.'tillation,  and  m.ay  be  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  ;  A  quantity  of  frc.<h  roses,  for  example 
40  pounds,  arc  put  in  a  still  witli  (it)  pounds  of  w.. ter, 
the  roses  being  IcR  as  tlicy  arc  with  their  calyxes,  but 
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with  ilia  stems  cut  close.  The  mass  is  then  well  mixefl 
together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  is  made  under 
the  still ;  when  the  -water  begins  to  gro-w  hot,  and  fumes 
to  rise,  the  cap  of  the  still  is  put  on,  and  the  pipe  fixed ; 
the  chinks  are  then  well  luted  with  paste,  and  cold  wa¬ 
ter  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  :  the  receiver  is  also 
adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and  the  fire  is  continued 
under  the  still,  neither  too  violent  nor  too  weak.  When 
the  impregnated  -water  begins  to  come  over,  and  the 
still  is  very  hot,  the  fire  isTessened  by  gentle  degrees, 
and  the  distillation  continued  till  30  pounds  of  water  are 
come  over,  which  is  generally  done  in  about  four  or 
five  hours;  this  rose-water  is  to  be  poured  again  on  a 
fresh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of  roses,  and  from  15  to  20 
pounds  of  water  are  to  be  drawn  by  distillation,  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  process  as  before.  The  rose-water  thus 
made  and  cohobated  -will  be  found,  if  the  roses  were 
good  and  fresh,  and  the  distillation  carefully  performed, 
highly  scenterl  with  the  roses.  It  is  then  poured  into 
pans  either  of  eartlien  ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left 
ex]5osed  to  the  fresh  air  for  the  night.  The  otter  or  es¬ 
sence  will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and 
swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  this  is  to  be  ca”e- 
fully  separated  and  col'ected  either  with  a  thin  shell  or 
a  skimmer,  and  j)oured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain 
quantity  has  thus  been  obtained,  the  water  and  feces 
must  be  separated  from  the  clear  essence,  which,  with 
fespcct  to  the  first,  will  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as  the  es¬ 
sence  congeals  with  a  slight  cold,  and  the  water  may 
then  be  made  to  run  off.  If,  after  that,  the  essence  is 
kept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feces  will  subside,  and  may  he 
separated;  but  if  the  operation  lias  been  neatlv  perform¬ 
ed,  thes»  wil  be  lit'le  or  none.  The  teces  are  as  highly 
perfumed  as  the  essence,  and  must  be  kept,  after  as 
much  o*  the  eS'ence  ha‘  been  skimmed  fr.  m  the  rose¬ 
water  as  could  be.  The  remainii  g  wnUer  should  be  used 
for  fresh  distillations,  instead  of  common  water,  at  iea-t 
as  f  r  as  it  will  go. 

The  above  is  the  wliole  process,  a«  given  in  tliey\sia- 
•  Vol.  1.  tic  Researclies  bv  Lieutenant-colonel  holier*,  of  making 
genuine  otter  of  roses.  Hut  attempts  (he  says)  are  of¬ 
ten  made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  (  f  the  quality.  Tlius  the  raspings  of  sandal¬ 
wood,  w  hich  contain  a  deal  of  essential  oil,  are  used ; 
butthe  imposition  ise  silydi-covered,  both  by  the  smell, 
and  hecau.'e  the  es-ential  oil  of  sandal-wood  will  not 
congeal  in  c  mimon  cold  In  other  places  they  adul¬ 
terate  the  otter  by  di.-tillirg  wiih  the  roses  a  sweet- 
scented  grass,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  ch  es  not  congeal  in  a  slight  cold.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  essential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  roses 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  skill  of  the  distil¬ 
ler,  on  the  quality  ol  the  roses,  ami  the  favourableness 
of  the  season.  1  he  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
ef  its  goodness,  quality,  or  country.  The  calyxes  by 
no  means  dimini.sh  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im¬ 
part  any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  necessary  to  strip  them  is 
such  a.s  to  prevent  their  being  often  used. 

The  following  is  a  simpler  and  less  expensive  process 
for  preparing  this  delicate  and  highly  valued  perfume ; 
but  whether  it  he  equally  productive,  we  know  not. 

A  large  earthen  or  stone  jar,  or  a  large  clean  wooden 
cask  i?  filled  w  ith  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  of  roses,  well 


picked  and  r'-eed  from  the  seeds  and  stalks;  and  as  much  Ifose. 
spring  water  as  will  cover  them  being  pnired  into  the  Ib’setto. 
vessel,  it  is  set  in  the  sun  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  and 
allowed  to  stmd  til!  the  evening,  when  it  is  removed 
into  the  house  for  the  night.  In  the  same  way  it  is  to 
be  exposed  for  six  or  seven  days  successively.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  nun  brr  of  particles  of 
a  fine  yellow  oily  matter  is  seen  floating  on  the  surface. 

Ihese  particles  in  the  course  of  tw  o  or  three  days  more 
collect  into  a  scum,  which  is  the  otter  of  roses.  ’  This  is 
taken  up  by  means  of  cotton  tied  to  the  end  of  a  piece 
of  stick,  and  squeezed  with  the  finger  and  thumb  into  a 
small  phial,  which  is  immediatelj’^  well  stopped;  and 
this  is  repeated  for  some  successive  evening.*,  or  while 
any  of  this  fine  essential  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

It  is  said  that  a  few'  drops  of  this  essential  oil  have  at 
different  times  been  collected  in  the  city  of  London  by 
distillation,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  essential  oils 
V.  hich  are  obtained  from  'ither  plants. 

IxosE-Xoble,  f.n  ancient  English  gold  coin,  first  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  formerly  current 
at  6s.  8d.  and  so  calletl  because  stamped  with  a  rose. 

See  Monfv'. 

liosE-llood.  See  Aspalathus,  Botany  Index. 

ROSETTO,  or  Rosetta,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  E- 
gypt,  is  jdeasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  that 
branch  of  the  Kile  called  by  the  ancients  Bolhiiinum, 
affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  formed  by  art; 
the  town  and  castle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  that  river.  Any  one  that  sets  the  hills  about 
Rosetto  would  judge  that  they  had  been  the  ancient 
barriers  of  the  sea,  and  conclude  th.  t  the  sea  has  not 
lost  more  ground  than  the  space  between  the  hills  and 
the  water 

Rosetto  is  esteemed  one  of  the  pleasantest  places 
in  Egypt ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  Consists 
only  of  two  or  three  streets.  The  country  about  it  is 
most  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  the  wh  le  Delta  on 
tlie  other  side  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  mo-^t  ph  a- 
sant  jn  osjiect  of  gardens,  orchards,  ai  d  corn  fief  s,  ex¬ 
cellently  cultiv  ted.  The  castle  stands  about  two 
miles  n'  rth  of  the  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

It  is  a  square  building,  wi-.h  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounred  with  some  pieces  of  brass  cannon, 

I'he  walls  are  of  brick,  cased  with  stone,  supposed  to 
have  t  een  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
since  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.  At  a  little  tlistance 
lower,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  j)latform, 
mounted  with  some  gun.s,  and  to  the  cast  of  it  are  the 
salt  lakes,  from  w  hich  great  quantities  of  that  commo¬ 
dity  are  gathered.  .At  some  farther  distance,  sailing  up 
the  rivet,  we  see  a  high  mountain,  on  which  stands  an 
oil)  biiiltling  that  serves  for  a  w  atch-tow  ei.  Erom  this 
eminence  is  discovered  a  large  and  elr  ep  gulf  in  form 
of  a  crescent,  w  hich  appears  to  have  been  the  work 
of  art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  discovers  no¬ 
thing  hut  its  ancient  bed.  Rosetto  is  a  considerable 
place  for  commerce,  anti  hath  some  good  manufactures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  ;  but  its  chief  business  is 
the  carriage  of  gtiods  to  Cain',  all  the  European 
merchandise  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
sea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  cajiital ;  as  tho.se 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  a’^e  there 
shi])i)ed  otF  for  Alexandria  ;  on  which  account  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans 
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HoKcttn.  ropcans  have  here  their  vice-consuls  and  lactnrs  to 
Knikru-  transact  their  business;  and  the  government  maintains 
a  beigh,  a  customhouse,  and  a  garrison,  to  keep  all  safe 
^  and  quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rossetto  are  delight¬ 
ful  gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon  and  citron  trees,  and 
almost  all  sorts  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  of  groves  of 
palm-ti'ees  ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  north-east  of  Alexandria,  and  100  north-west 
of  Cairo.  E.  Long.  30.  45.  N.  Lat.  31.  SO. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  assumed  by  a  sect  or 
cabal  of  hermetical  philosophers  ;  who  arose,  as  it  has 
been  said,  or  at  least  became  first  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  bound  themselves  together  by  a  solemn  secret, 
which  they  all  swore  inviolably  to  pre-serve  ;  and  obligecl 
themselves,  at  their  admission  into  the  order,  to  a  strict 
observance  of  certain  established  rules.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  sciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  ;  whereof 
they  published  themselves  the  restoi'ers.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  masters  of  abundance  of  important  secrets,  and, 
among  others,  that  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  ;  all  which 
they  affirmed  to  have  received  by  tradition  from  the  a'  - 
cierit  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi  and  Gymnoso- 
phists.  They  havebeen  distinguished  by  several  names, 
accommodated  to  the  several  branches  of  their  doctrine. 
Because  they  pretend  to  protract  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  nostrums,  and  even  to  restore 
youth,  they  were  called  Immortales  ;  as  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Illuminati; 
and  because  they  have  made  no  appearance  fm*  several 
years,  unless  thesect  of  Illuminated  which  lately  started 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  Invisible  brothers^  Their  society  is 
frequently  signed  by  the  letters  F.  R.  C.  which  some 
among  them  interpret  J'ratres  ruris  cveli ;  it  being  pre¬ 
tended,  that  the  .matter  of  the  philosophers  stone  is 
dew  concocted,  exalted,  &c.  Some,  who  are  no  friends 
to  free-ma^onry,  make  the  present  flouri.->hing  society  of 
free-masons  a  branch  of  Hosicrucians ;  or  rather  the  Ro- 
sicruci-.ns  themselves,  under  a  new  name  or  relation, 
viz.  as  retHirifr>  to  building.  And  it  is  certain,  there 
are  some  free-masons  who  have  all  the  characters  of 
Rosicrucian< ;  but  how  the  aera  and  original  of  mason¬ 
ry  (see  Masonhy),  and  that  of  Rosicrucianism,  liere 
fixed  fiom  Naudaeu®,  who  has  written  expressly  on  the 
subject,  ct  nsist,  we  leave  others  to  jtid.e. 

Notwithstanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Ro>-i- 
cruciaiis,  it  is  probable  that  the  alchemists,  Pavacelsists, 
or  fire-philosophers,  wlio  spread  themselves  through  al¬ 
most  all  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  sixteentli  cen¬ 
tury,  assumed  about  this  period  the  obscure  and  ambi¬ 
guous  title  of  Rosicrucian  brethren,  which  comii.anded 
at  first  some  degree  of  respect,  as  it  seemed  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  emss 
placetl  upon  a  rose.  But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  science  of  chemistry.  It 
is  not  compounded,  says  Mosheim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  rasa  and  cn/t,  which  signifies  rose  and 
cross,  but  of  the  latter  of  these  words,  anrl  the  Latin 
ro.r,  which  .«ignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  botlies,  dew 
was  deemed  the  most  powerful  di.-solvcnt  of  gold  ;  and 
the  cross,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  because  the  figure  of  a  cross  -f-  exhibit-,  at  the 
VoL.  Win.  Port' I, 


same  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  lux,  or  Ros'cni- 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  lux  is  called,  by  this  sect, 
the  seed  or  menstruum  of  the  red  dragon,  or,  in  other  Ro.li;d. 
words,  that  gross  and  corporeal  light  v/hich  when  pro-  ■  .  ~  ‘ 

perly  di^sted  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
follows,  it  this  Etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Rosicru- 
cian  philosopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  r.nd  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  dew,  seeks  f^or  light,  or  in  other  words, 
the  substance  called  the  philosopher’s  stone.  The  true 
meaning;  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  escape 
the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  Gassendi,  as  appears  by 
his  Examen  Phihsnpkice  Fltiddancc,  sect.  1 5.  tom  iii.  p. 

261,  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conferences  Publiques,  tom.  iv.  p.  87- 

At  the  head  of  these  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
English  physician,  Jacob  Behmen,  and  Michael  Mayer  ; 
but  if  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  present  Illuminated 
have  a  head  of  higher  rank.  The  common  principles, 
which  serve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the  Rosi¬ 
crucian  society,  are  the  following  ;  They  all  maintain, 
that  the  dissolution  of  bodies,  by  the  power  of  fire,  is 
the  only  way  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true  wisdom, 
and  come  to  discern  the  first  principles  of  things. 

They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and  harmony 
between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doctrines  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  believe  that  the  Deity  governs  the  king¬ 
dom  of  grace  by  the  same  laws  with  which  he  rules 
the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  and  hence  tljey  are  led  to  use 
chemical  denominations  to  express  the  truths  of  reli¬ 
gion.  They  all  hold,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  divine  cn- 
ergy,  or  .soul,  diffused  through  the  frame  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  which  some  call  the  arckeus,  others  the  universal 
spirit,  and  which  others  mention  under  different  appel¬ 
lations.  They  all  talk  in  the  most  superstitious  man¬ 
ner  of  what  theycall  the  signatures  of  things,  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  stars  over  all  corporeal  beings,  and  their  par¬ 
ticular  tnfli'ience  upon  the  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of 
matric,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  daemons. — 

These  daemons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  sylphs  and 
gnomes;  which  supplied  the  beautiful  machinery  of 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  In  fine,  the  Rosicrncians  and 
all  tlieir  fanatical  descendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
most  crude  incomprehensible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
most  obscure,  quaint,  and  unusual  expressions. —  Mosh. 

Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  &c.  English  edition,  8vo 
See  Beiimen  and  TuEosoPntSTS. 

ROSIER.  See  PitATriE. 

ROSIERS-aux-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  famous  for  iis  salt-works.  The 
works  that  King  Stanisl.aus  made  here  are  much  ad¬ 
mired.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Meurthe,  in  E.  Long. 

6.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

ROSKILl),  Ibmierly  the  royal  residence  and  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Denmark,  stands  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  bay  of  Iscfiortl,  not  far  from  Copenhacen.  In  ita 
flourishing  state  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  comprise<l 
within  its  walls  27  churches,  .and  as  many  convents. — 
Itspresentcircumfercnceisscarcely  halfan  English  mile, 
and  it  contains  only  about  l620  souls.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance  The  only  re¬ 
mains  of  its  original  inagnifictncc  are  the  ruins  of  a  pa¬ 
lace  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  wiih  two 
sjiircs,  in  which  the  kings  of  Denmark  are  inteiretl. 

Little  of  the  original  building  now  remains.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Holbcrg,  it  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  af- 
O  o  ter  ward.*. 
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Roskill  ter  wards  built  with  stone,  in  the  reign  of  Canute. — 
tl.  From  an  inscription  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have 
Hoslin.  founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  is  styled  king  of 

Denmark,  England,  and  Norway.  Some  verses,  in 
barbarous  Latin,  obscurely  allude  to  the  principal  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  life;  adding,  that  lie  built  this  church, 
and  died  in  980.— See  Coxe’s  Travels  into  Polland, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

ROSLEY-hill,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  with  a 
fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  every  fortnight  after  till 
Sep.  29.  for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  linen  cloth. 

ROSLIN,  or  Roskelyn,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an  ancient 
chapel  and  castle.  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1146, 
by  St  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provost,  six  pre¬ 
bendaries,  and  two  singing  boys.  The  outside  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  sculpture.  The  inside  is  69  feet  long,  the 
breadth  34,  supported  by  two  rows  of  clustered  pil¬ 
lars,  between  seven  and  eight  feet  liigh,  with  an  aisle 
©n  each  side.  The  arches  are  obtusely  Gothic.  These 
arches  arecontinued  across  the  side-aisles,bat  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  sculptured.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with  foliage,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  :  and  amidsta  heavenly  concert  appears  a  che¬ 
rubim  blowing  the  ancient  Highland  bagpipes.  The 
castle  is  seated  on  a  peninsulated  rock,  in  a  deep  glen 
far  beneath,  and  accessible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
This  had  been  the  seat  of  the  great  family  of  Sinclair. 
Of  this  house  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  James  V.  and 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Solw’ay 
Moss,  by  reason  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
of  his  being  preferred  to  the  command. 

Near  this  place  the  English  received  three  defeats 
in  one  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  English  regent 
of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Fraser,  had  resolved  to  surprise  Segrave  ; 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
reached  the  English  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave, 
Jmwever,  had  time  to  have  fallen  back  upon  the  other 
division  which  lay  behind  him  ;  but  either  despising  his 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  he  would  be  disho¬ 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered  the  Scot- ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  himself  was  made 
prisoner,  and  all  his  men  either  killed  or  taken,  except 
such  as  fled  to  the  other  diviiion.  As  in  this  routed  di¬ 
vision  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300  knights,  each 
of  tvhom  brought  at  least  five  horsemen  into  the  field, 
great  part  of  the  ScAs  infantry  quickly  fuvnishedthem- 
selves  with  their  horses  ;  but,  as  they  were  dividing  the 
spoils,  another  division  of  the  English  appeared,  .and 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fight  them  also.  'I'he  English, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  second  time; 
which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  third  and  most 
powerful  division  madeits  appearance.  The  .Scots were 
now  quite  exhautted  ;  and,  pleading  the  excessive  la¬ 
bours  they  h  id  already  undergone,  earnestly  requested 
their  generals  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet 
in  their  power.  Their  two  generals,  who  perhaps  knew 
that  to  be  impracticable,  reminded  tliein  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  of  the  English, 
ifec.  and  by  ihe-e  arguments  ]  revaded  upon  them  to 
fight  a  ll'.ird  lime ;  though,  previous  to  the  engage¬ 


ment,  they  were  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  put-  nosiin 
ting  all  the  common  soldiers  whom  they  had  made  pri-  H  . 
soners  to  the  sword.  The  victory  of  the  Scots  at  this  ” 

time  was  less  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  ;  “  •  ^ 
since  they  could  not  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  English 
to  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  rescued  from 
his  captivity. 

R0SM.\RINUS,  Rosemary,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  4  2d  order,  Veriicillalcc.  See 
Botany  Index. 

ROSS,  in  Herefordshire,  in  England,  119  miles 
from  London,  is  a  fine  o'd  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Henry  Ill.  and  contained  2261  inhabitants  in  1811. 

It  is  famous  for  cyder,  and  was  noted  in  Camden’s 
time  for  a  manufacture  of  iron-w’ares.  There  are  in 
it  two  charTy-schoo's,  which  lately  have  been  enrich¬ 
ed  bv  a  legacy  of  2001.  per  an”um  from  Mr  Scott,  in 
Dec.  17S6,  a  second  hlan  of  Rosn.  And  its  market 
and  fairs  are  well  sb  red  widi  cattle  ;.nd  other  provisions. 

At  the  west  end  of  it  there  is  a  fine  broad  causeway, 
constructed  by  Mr  John  Kjrle.  the  celebrated  Man  of 
who  also  raised  the  spire  upwaidof  100  feet, 
and  inclosed  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  stone  wall,  and 
sunk  a  reservo  r  in  its  centre,  for  the  use  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  town.  Lie  died  in  17 '4,  aged  90,  with 
the  blessing  of  all  who  knew  him,  both  rich  and  poor. 
Thel)anksoflheWye,betweenthistownand  Monmouth, 
are  extremely  pleasant.  W,  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  56. 

ROSSANO,  a  strong  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  archbi¬ 
shop’s  see,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  seated  on  an  eminence,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  rocks.  There  is  nothing  in  this  archic- 
piscopal  city  that  claims  much  notice ;  the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  streets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000,  who  sub- 
si>t  by  the  sale  of  their  oil,  the  principal  object  of  their 
attention,  though  the  territory  produces  a  great  deal  of 
good  wine  and  corn. 

Rossano  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  who  considered  it  as  a  post  equally  valuable  for 
strength  and  convenience  of  traffic.  The  Marsans,  a 
family  of  French  extraction,  posse.ssed  this  territory, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  that  of  Alphonsus  II.  when  the  last  male  heir  was, 
by  that  prince’s  order,  put  to  death  in  Ischia,  where  he 
was  confined  for  treason.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona  queen  of  Poland,  in  right  of  her  mother  Isabella, 
(laughter  to  Alphonsus  II.  and  at  her  decease  returned 
to  the  crown.  It  was  next  in  the  possession  of  the  Al- 
dobrandini,  from  whom  the  Borghesi  inherited  it.  So 
late  as  the  l6lh  century,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
spoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rites  of  the 
easteni  church.  Here  was  formerly  the  most  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  the  Basilian  monks  in  Magna  Greecia. 

E.  Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  .89.  45. 

ROS  Solis,  deia,  an  agreeable  spirituous  liquor, 
composed  of  burnt  brandy,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  sometimes  perfumed  with  a  liitle  musk.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  at  first  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  p’ant  ros  solis,  or  droscra.  Sec  Duosek.v, 

Bo  pany  Intle.v. 

ROSS-SHIRE  is  the  most  extensive  county  in  Scot¬ 
land, 


Iloss-Khire* 
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Ross-shire.  land,  measuring  about  80  miles  In  length  by  almost  as 
much  in  breath,  and  contains  1,776,000  square  acres. 

It  is  even  more  extensive  than  any  county  of  England,^ 
if  we  except  Yorkshire,  and  contains  in  it  the  island  of 
lewis,  which  is  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles.^ 
The  county  of  Sutherland  is  the  northern  boundary  of 
Ross;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of  Cro¬ 
marty  and  the  ocean;  on  the  south  by  the  shire  of  Inver¬ 
ness  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean. 

Ross-shire  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  and  its  eastern  coast, 
which isornamcnted with  different  count  yseatsinhabit- 
ed  by  the  proprietors,  has  always  been  regarded  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  but  the 
western partsriseintomountains,  and  properly  form  part 
of  the  Highlands,  where  the  vernacular  tongue  is  the 
Erse  or  Gaelic. 

Among  the  different  waters  which  are  met  with  in 
this  county,  we  may  mention  the  friths  of  Dornoch  and 
Cromarty,  the  latter  of  which  stretches  far  into  the  land 
from  the  >  oray  frith  The  river  Ockel,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  parish  of  A'sint  in  Suthe^land^hire,  is  one 
of  the  chief  st'  earns  of  Ross  ;  and  after  a  course  of 
inorethan40  miles,  discharges  itse’f  into  the  head  of  the 
frith  of  Dornoch.  The  river  Conan  bends  its  course 
towards  the  east  coast,  and  empties  itself  into  the  most 
inland  part  of  the  fri’h  of  Cromarty.  It  contains  abund¬ 
ance  of  salmon,  and  pearls  at  one  period  were  found 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  frith  of  Beauly  consti¬ 
tutes  the  boundary  of  Ro«s  with  Inverness-shire;  and 
this,  together  with  those  of  Do  noch  and  Cromarty,  are 
of  considerable  importance,  as  they  affud  access  to  a 
greatpart  of  it  by  means  of  water  e.uriagc.  Between  the 
friths  of  Moray  and  Cromarty,  the  coast  is  bold  and 
rocky,aboundingwith  dreadful  precipicesandiiigh'yro- 
maiitic  views.  Along  the  shore  there  are  numerous 
caves  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  some  of  them 
extremely  deep,  and  one  in  particular  runs  entirely 
through  the  rock,  a  dis  ance  o'  about  150  feet.  There 
are  also  natural  caves  on  the  north  side  vf  the  frith  of 
Cromarty,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  are  of  such  vast  di- 
men-ionsas  to  be  able  to  containabout  600  men.  I  rom 
their  upper  parts  there  are  d  ops  of  water  continually 
distilling,  an  1  by  the  petrifaction  thus  gradually  ac- 
compbshfcd,  their  appearance  above  resembles  the  finest 
marble.  In  these  a  variety  of  birds  take  up  their  resi¬ 
dence,  and  pigeons  bring  forth  their  young. 

Tlie  western  coast  is  deepiy  indented  with  arm.s  of  the 
sea  called  bays,  or  otherwise  loch.s ;  among  vhich  are 
great  and  little  Loch  Broom,  to  the  southward  of 
which  there  is  a  fresh  water  lake  of  Considerable  extent, 
known  by  the  name  of  loch  Mari,  in  the  ])arish  of  Gair- 
loch.  It  is  about  lb  miles  long,  but  its  b'‘e.'dtli  varies 
considerably.  It  contains  g4  small  islands,  which  are 
decorated  with  fir  and  other  trees.  ^Vc  find  the  ruins 
ofadruidical  edifice  on  the  large  islantl  called  Mari, 
round  which  there  is  a  burying  ground  made  use  of  by 
the  inhabitants  on  the  not  th  sitle  of  Loch  Mari  as  a  place 
of  i.  t(  rment. 

The  cotl-fishing  has  been  long  cstabli  hed  at  Gair- 
loch,  in  the  same  vicinity  ;  nearly  40,000  cod  being 
ani  udiy  sent  to  market  'y  a  single  proprietor.  It 
has  also  been  long  celebrited.  as  well  as  Locli-Broom, 
fir  tlie  hi  ri’ing  fisherv.  In  fhe  parish  of  I .ocli  Alsli 
there  -ire  extensive  b  inks  ^  corals,  wliic'.i  have  been 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  valuable  manure. 


In  the  level  p-arls  of  the  country  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  numerous  lakes  adorned  with  delightful 
scenery,  and  someof  them  measuring  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  length.  This  county  is  almost  wholly  moun¬ 
tainous.  yet  even  here  we  find  some  which  arc  more  me- 
moiable  than  others,  and  very  much  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention.  Tulloch  Aid  is  a  mountain  of  great 
height,  and  becomes  remarkable  on  account  of  the  use 
which  was  made  of  it  in  ancient  times.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities  witli  any  enemy,  a  barrel  of 
burning  tar  might  be  seen  fiarning  from  its  summit, 
which  was  the  C'tablished  signal,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at 
the  castle  of  St  Dorian  in  twenty-four  hours,  coinjilete- 
ly  equipped  for  marching  against  the  foe.  The  arms  of 
that  honourable  family  have  this  mountain  for  a  crest. 
Ben-Uaish,  in  the  parish  of  Kiltearn,  rears  its  summit 
above  the  rest  of  the  mountains,  and  may  be  seen  across 
the  Moray  frith,  from  the  counties  of  Elgin  and  Banff. 
It  is  constantly  covered  with  snow,  from  which  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Foulis  must  give,  if  demanded,  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  on  any  day  of  tlie  year,  a  snowball  as  quit- 
rent  for  its  tenure  of  the  forest  of  Uaish.  There  is 
plenty  of  heath  .and  grass  around  its  base,  which  afford.s 
excellent  pasture  for  cattle. 

The  county  of  Ross  contains  82  proprietors  of  land, 
7  of  whom  are  of  the  first  class,  3  of  the  second,  12  of 
the  third,  l6  of  the  fourth,  and  44  of  the  fifth  cla.ss; 
the  valued  rent  of  all  these  amounting  to  75,0401.  10s. 
3d.  Scots  money,  as  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
wliile  the  real  rent  is  computed  at  no  less  than  38,7  Ilk 
sterling. 

The  grains  usually  cultivated  in  the  shire  of  Ross  are 
barley,  oats,  pease  and  beans,  potatoes,  and  wheat  on 
])articular  occasions.  A  great  part  of  the  county,  liow- 
ever,  is  converted  into  grass,  owing  to  the  want  of 
markets  for  the  consumption  of  other  productions  ;  and 
those  who  adopt  this  plan  find  it  more  for  their  interest 
than  that  which  is  usually  followed  in  more  fortunate 
situations.  The  soil  in  general  is  good ;  some  of  it 
bears  luxuriant  crops,  and  thevast  improvements  in  mo¬ 
dern  agriculture  if  carefully  attended  to,  would  make 
the  most  unfavourable  spots  become  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Lime,  marl,  and  shelly  .sand,  constitute  the  ma¬ 
nure  which  is  used  by  gentlemen  and  extensive  f  .rmers, 
while  smaller  tenants  substitute  a  compost  of  car:h  and 
dung,  in  the  proportion  of  three  lo  ids  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Tlie  country  in  general  lies  open, 
but  the  farms  of  gentlemen  and  some  of  the  wealthier 
tenants  arc  inclosed ;  and  such  as  are  so  are  reckon¬ 
ed  one  half  more  valuable  than  those  which  are 
open 

Would  proprietors  in  this  cotinty  grant  tlieir  te- 
nants  leases  for  ly  at  least,  instead  ot  5  or  /  year-, 
they  would  hold  out  .a  stinudusto  industry  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  cannot  jiossibly  be  lelt  as  circumstances  now 
stiind.  What  encouragement  has  a  man  to  bestow  mo¬ 
ney  and  labour  on  the  property  of  another,  of  xc  hich 
he  knows  he  must  be  dcprivcci  in  the  course  of  seven 
years!  The  man  who  holds  a  farm  during  suchutril- 
iiiig  period,  must  tear  :dl  out  of  it  be  cm  at  the  least 
possible  rxi)rnre,niul  leave  it  lothe  proprietor,  v  hen  lu 
departs,  little  better  tli.an  a  comn  on. 

Tiie  proprietors  of  tlic  county  of  Ross  1k;vc  of  late 
become  very  attentive  to  different  species  of  iinproce- 

O  o  2  meuts  ; 
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Ross-shire.  merits  ;  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  it  we  meet  with  excel- 
lent  roads,  as  well  as  bridges  built  over  every  rivulet  of 
any  extent  whatever,  which  facilitate  travelling,  and 
render  it  agreeable.  The  moors  which  once  exhibited 
nothing  but  sterility,  are  now  covered  with  firs  ;  while 
pines,  with  different  species  of  timber,  surround  their 
houses.  The  fir,  elm,  oak,  and  beech,  are  found  to 
thrive  in  this  county,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  not  even  excepting  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums. 
In  the  central  district  of  Ross  still  remains  the  extensive 
forest  of  Fainish,  about  20  miles  in  length.  The  west¬ 
ern  district  is  very  extensive ;  but  its  general  aspect  is 
by  no  means  inviting.  From  the  top  of  a  mountain  a 
stranger  sees  nothing  around  him  but  a  desolate  and 
dreary  region,  vast  piles  of  rocky  mountains  with 
forked  summits;  yet  interspersed  among  these  are  many 
beautiful  and  fertile  vales,  exhibiting,  however,  a  great 
variety  of  soil,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  climate  may  be  said  to  be  as  unequal  as  the  face 
of  the  country  itself,  since  no  two  days  in  successioncan 
at  all  be  depended  on  at  any  given  period  of  the  year. 
Indeed  the  seasons  may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as 
always  wet,  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
especially  consider  almost  every  thing  as  an  indication 
of  rain.  If  mist  settle  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  ;  if  the 
clouds  be  heavy  ;  if  a  crow  chatter,  or  if  the  day  be 
hot  or  cold,  rain,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Highlander, 
may  be  assuredly  expected  to  follow.  From  thus  ha¬ 
ving  what  some  have  denoininateda  weejiing  climate,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  much  better  adapted  for 
pasturage  thanagriculture;  yet  invincible  patience, per- 
,  severance,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  husbandry, 
have,  in  many  parts  of  it,  surmounted  the  obstaclesthat 
such  a  climate  must  ever  throw  in  the  w’ay  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  mineral  productions  are  not  very  abundant,  but 
some  of  them  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  Herethere  is  plenty  of  freestone,  and 
different  species  of  limestone,  some  of  which  are  of  the 
nature  of  marble.  Marl  is  also  to  be  met  W'ith,  and 
ironstone  in  great  abundance.  A  cojrper  mine  in  the 
northern  district  of  the  parish  of  .\pplecros.s,  has  been 
considered  by  Williams,  in  his  Mineral  Kingdom,  as 
equally  rich  with  any  mine  of  the  same  metal  to  be  met 
with  in  the  British  empire.  There  is  a  rich  ore  of  iron 
in  the  parish  of  Alness ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  there 
is  a  vein  of  lead,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sil¬ 
ver,  Indications  of  lead  ore  have  likewise  been  met 
with  in  the  parish  of  Kiltearn.  'I'herc  is  a  chalybeate 
spring  near  the  store-houseof  Foulis,  the  good  effects  of 
which  were  experienced  many  years  ago  ;  but  of  the 
medical  properties  of  the  spring  at  Tienleod,  known  by 
the  name  of  St  Oolman  s  Well,  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
counts,  although  the  votaries  of  superstition  have  fre- 
•piently  drunk  of  its  waters,  and  then  suspended  some 
rags  from  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees,  as  an 
•oblation  to  the  saint. 

This  county  contains  three  royal  boroughs,  viz. 
Tain,  Dingwall,  and  Fortrose,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  this  worlc,  in  the  order  of  the  al[)habet, 
as  well  as  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  and  its  chief 
town  Stornoway,  which  have  sometimes  been  takenno- 
tice  of  in  a  general  description  of  Ross-sliire,  althou^’h 
wliolly  detached  from  it.  ® 


In  this  county  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity,  Ross-shin 
the  most  memorable  of  which  we  shall  here  enumerate, 

There  is  a  Druidical  circle  or  temple  oil  the  eastern  ' 
part  of  the  county,  and  parish  of  Kiltearn,  consisting 
of  twelve  large  stones  placed  perpendicularly,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  form  two  ovals,  which  are  united  to¬ 
gether,  and  having  equal  areas,  measuring  13  feet  each 
from  east  to  west,  and  ten  feet  in  the  middle  from  north 
to  south. 

I'here  is  a  large  obelisk  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  with 
figures  of  diffei'ent  animals  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  cross 
on  the  other,  executed  with  considerable  taste.  The 
former  is  conjectured  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
latter.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  erected  to  per¬ 
petuate  a  shipwreck  suffered  by  the  Dane^  at  whicli 
time  three  sons  of  the  king  of  Denmark  are  supposed 
to  have  perished,  and  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
place  on  which  the  obeli.sk  stands.  In  the  churchyard 
of  Nigg  there  once  stood  another  of  a  similar  nature, 
likewise  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  tlie  Danes, 
which  in  consequence  of  a  violent  wind  was  thrown 
down  about  the  year  17‘25.  The  sculpture  is  still  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  iweservation,  and  resembles  that  which 
is  found  on  the  other  monuments  left  by  tliatpeople  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland. 

Craigchenichan  in  the  parish  Kincardine,  is  me¬ 
morable  for  being  the  place  where  the  celebrated  mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrose  fought  his  last  battle,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Stmehnn.  I  laving  swimmed  across 
the  Kyle,  he  lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  Assinf; 
but  on  being  discovenxl,  he  was  apprehended,  and  sent 
prisoner  to  Inverness.  The  ground  on  which  the  battle 
was  fought  derived  its  name  from  the  issue  of  that  in¬ 
teresting  day;  for  the  signification  of  Craigchenichan  is, 
the o/'  Lnmenlation.  There  is  still  seen  in  the 
liarieh  of  Avoch,  the  foundation  of  a  large  castle  of 
great  antiquity,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  tlie  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Castletown  Point,  elevated  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  people  call  this  Or- 
mondy  hill ;  and  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Douglas  castle  to  the  ruins.  It  covers  a  space  of  ground 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  longest  sides  of 
which  measure  350,  and  the  shortest  160  feet,  so  that 
the  whole  area  contains  upwards  of  6.300  square  yards. 

According  to  tradition,  there  are  many  ])laces  in  the 
ea.stern  district  of  this  county  where  bloody  battleswere 
fought,  either  -with  the  invading  Danes  and  Norwe¬ 
gians,  with  daring  plunderers,  or  between  rival  clans, 
who  bitterly  contended  for  superiority.  Large  collec¬ 
tions  of  stones,  called  co/raj,  direct  the  traveller  to  the 
sj)ots  wliere  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  deposited, 
who  had  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  are  mani¬ 
fest  indications  of  an  encampment  on  a  large  plain  to 
the  westward  of  the  church  of  Eddertown,  where  a 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  with  the  invading 
Danes.  In  its  vicinity  there  is  an  extensive  circle  of 
earth,  about  two  feet  higher'  than  the  circumjacent 
ground,  being  fiat  at  the  toj),  with  an  obelisk  in  the 
centre  about  10  feet  in  height,  on  which  a  number  of 
rude  figures  may  still  be  traced.  This  is  regarded  as 
the  tomb  of  some  Danish  prince. 

I'lie  abbey  and  castle  of  Lochlin  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  parish  of  Fearn, 
the  former  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  built  of 
mud,  blit  idlcrwards  constructed  of  more  durable  ma¬ 
terials. 
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Il*»-s)>ire.  terials.  It  measured  99  feet  in  length  within  walls, 
was  25  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  its  walls  were  24  feet 
in  height.  This  abbey  continued  to  be  employed  as  a 
place  of  worship  till  the  month  of  October  1/42,  at 
which  time  the  roof  fell  in  during  divine  service,  and 
S6  persons  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  by  this  me¬ 
lancholy  accident.  The  castle  of  Lochlin  is  supposed  to 
be  more  than  five  centuries  old.  It  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  ot  lain,  and 
seems  evidently  to  have  been  erected  as  a  place  of  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  sudden  incursions  of  any  invading  ene¬ 
my.  Its  form  resembles  that  of  a  double  square  united 
at  the  angles,  in  which  union  there  is  a  staircase  leading 
to  the  top  of  it,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height.  The 
squares  are  not  of  equal  and  similar  dimensions,  the  one 
towards  the  west  measuring  20,  and  the  other  towards 
the  east  about  3S  feet  every  way,  fortified  with  three 
turrets  of  such  dimensions,  that  any  one  of  them  can 
contain  three  or  more  men  with  ease.  The  castle  of 
Cadboll,  of  which  few  remains  can  now  be  traced,  is 
supposed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Lochlin,  de¬ 
riving  all  its  interests  from  a  singular  tradition,  vis.  that 
no  person  ever  died  in  it,  though  inhabited  for  ages 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  without  recurring  to  the  marvellous. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  becoming  weary  of  life,  re¬ 
quested  to  bp  removed;  and  a  lady  May  in  particular, 
whose  residence  it  was  about  100  years  before  the  pre¬ 
sent  period,  and  whose  lingering  diseases  made  her  long 
for  death,  begged  that  she  might  be  carried  out  of  it, 
which  was  at  last  granted  in  consequence  of  her  impor- 
tunity ;  and  we  are  told  that  after  her  removal  she  in¬ 
stantly  expired.  The  cave  or  subterraneous  dwelling  in 
the  district  of  Applecross,  is  considered  by  many,  and^ 
with  great  probability,  as  the  quondam  magazine  ot 
plunder,  rather  than  the  habitation  of  men;  and  perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  place  of  a  similar 
nature  to  be  met  with  in  this  county.  The  castle  of 
Donan  in  the  peninsula  of  Kintail,  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  was  probably  built  in  the  reign  of  /Alexander  II 
of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  incursions  ot 
the  Danes.  It  was  demolished  by  a  ship  ot  war  in  the 
year  1719,  after  the  battle  of  Glenshiel,  a  mile  above 
which  some  of  the  bullets  fired  against  it  are  occasional¬ 
ly  found,  employed  by  the  people  as  weights  in  selling 
butter  and  cheese. 

The  chief  clans  in  Ross-shire  arc  the  Mackenzies, 
Rosses,  Frazers,  Mackays,  Macraes,  and  the  Munroes, 
all  of  whom  speak  Gaelic,  and  w’ear  the  Highland  dress, 
esteeming  the  earl  of  Seaforth  as  their  head,  being  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Mackenzie  Lord  Seaforth,  who  was 
attainted  for  his  concern  in  the  rebellion.  This  county 
contains  30  parochial  districts,  sends  one  member  to  the 
British  parliament,  and  by  a  census  taken  in  1 80 1 ,  it  was 
found  to  conUin  52,291  inhabitaiits,  being  an  increase 
of  97.08  since  the  return  to  Dr  Webster  in  1755.  In 
1811  the  population  was  about  57,000.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  popul.ation  of  this  county 
according  to  its  parishes  at  two  difl’crent  periods. 

„  .  ,  Population  Population  in 

Parishes.  i„  1755.  ITM— 1798. 


1  .\lncss 
Applecross 
Avoch 
Contin 


1090 

1121 

835 

1734 

1457  • 

ISIS 

19‘19 

2jC0 

Parishes. 

Population 
ill  1755. 

Population  in 
1790—1798. 

5 

Dingw'all 

a 

1030 

1379 

Eddertown 

m 

780 

1000 

Fearn 

1898 

1600 

Gairloch  « 

m 

2050 

2200 

Glenshiel 

• 

509 

721 

10 

Killeaman 

• 

945 

1147 

Kilmuir,  Easter 

m 

1095 

1975 

1367 

1570 

1805 

Kiltearn 

* 

1616 

Kincardine 

■ 

1743 

1600 

1 5 

Kintail  » 

• 

698 

840 

Kirkmichael 

1371 

1234 

Lochalsh 

• 

613 

1334 

Lochbroom 

• 

2211 

3500 

Lochcarron 

771 

1068 

20 

Logie,  Easter 

8.50 

1125 

Nigg 

m 

1261 

1135 

Rosekeen 

m 

195s 

1700 

Rosemarkie 

m 

1140 

1262 

Tain 

• 

I87O 

2100 

25 

Urquhart 

m 

2590 

2901 

Ur  ray 

- 

2456 

i860 

Island  of  Lewis. 

Barvas 

• 

1995 

2006 

Lochs 

m 

1267 

1768 

Stornoway 

- 

1812 

2639 

30 

Uig 

- 

1312 

1898 

Total, 

42,493 

50,146 

See  Ross-shire  Supplement. 

ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  .Mecklenburg,  with  an 
university  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  best 
town  in  this  country  ;  and  has  good  fortifications,  with 
an  arsenal.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  Flanseatic  towns  ; 
it  contained  about  12,000  inhabitants  in  1800.  It  is 
seated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne  falls  into  it,  and 
carries  large  boats.  The  government  was  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  elected  out  of  the  nobility, 
university,  and  principal  merchants,  who  were  called  the 
Upper  House,  and  a  common  council  of  100  inferior 
citizens,  who  were  summoned  to  give  their  advice  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.  The  principal  things  w  orth 
seeing  are  the  fortifications,  the  prince  s  palace,  the 
stadthouse,  the  ar.senal,  and  the  public  library.  1  he 
town  is  famous  for  good  beer,  which  they  export  in 
great  quantities.  Some  years  ago  they  had  no  less  than 
250  privileged  brewers,  who,  it  is  said,  brewed  so  many 
thousand  tuns  a-year,  besides  what  particular  persons 
brew  for  their  own  use.  E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

ROSTOFF,  or  Rostow,  a  large  town  of  the  Russian 
empire,  in  the  government  of  Javoslaf,  with  an  arch¬ 
bishop’s  see,  seated  on  the  lake  Coteri,  in  E.  Long.  40. 
25.  N.  Lat.  57.  5. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  jiart  of  the  Roman  forum, 
wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues,  &c. 
were  deliverer!. 

ROSTRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  aiiplied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  sin'p. 

ROSVCRUCI.WS.  .See  Rosicruciaxs. 

ROT,  a  very  ^ital  disease  ineklent  to  sheep,  arising 

from  w  et  seasons,  and  too  moist  pasture.  It  is  very  dit- 

ficiik 
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fit-'ult  of  ciirCj  and  is  attended  with  the  singular  circum- 
Ilotation  ^  kind  of  animals  being  found  in  the  blood- 

vessels.  See  Sheep,  diseases  of,  under  Farrieuy. 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome, 
composed  of  12  prelates,  of  whom  one  must  be  a  Ger¬ 
man,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards ;  the 
other  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  must  be  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  other  five  a  Bolognese,  a  Ferraran,  a 
Milanese,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tuscan. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  august  tribunals  in  Rome,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  all  suits  in  the  territory  of  the  church, 
by  appeal ;  as  also  of  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  pa¬ 
trimonial. 

ROTA  Auistotelica,  or  Aristotle’s  Wheel,  denotes 
a  celebrated  problem  in  mechanics,  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tion  or  rotation  of  a  wheel  about  its  axis,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  Aristotle  was  the  fii'st  who  took  notice  of  it. 

The  difficulty  of  it  may  be  represented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  While  the  circle  makes  one  revolution  on 
its  centre,  advancing  at  the  same  time  in  a  right  line 
along  a  plane,  it  describes  on  that  plane  a  right  line 
which  is  equal  to  its  circumference.  Now,  if  this  circle 
carry  wit  >  it  another  smaller  circle,  concentric  w  ith  it, 
like  the  nave  of  a  coach  wheel ;  then  this  smaller  circle 
or  nave,  will  describe  a  line  in  the  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  large  wheel  or 
circumference  itself  because  its  centre  advances  in  a 
right  line,  as  fast  s  that  of  the  wheel  does,  being  in 
real  ty  the  same  witli  it. 

Aristotle  attemp  ed  to  solve  this  problem,  but  his 
iolutiou  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  good  account  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  was  next  attempted  by  Galileo,  who  had  recourse 
to  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  vacu'ties  in  the 
'  right  line  described  by  the  two  circles,  and  imagined 

that  the  little  circle  never  applies  its  circumference  to 
those  Vucuitifs  ;  but  in  reality  only  applies  it  to  a  line 
equal  to  its  own  circumference,  though  it  appears  to  have 


applied  It  to  a  much  larger.  This,  however,  is  nothing  Kota 
to  the  purpose.  '  || 

According  to  Tacquet,  the  httle  circle  making  its  ro- 
tation  more  slowdy  than  the  great  one,  dees,  on  that  ac- 
count,  describe  a  line  longerthan  its  own  circumference; 
yet  without  applying  an}^  point  of  its  circumference  to 
more  than  one  point  of  its  base.  This  is  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  former. 

After  the  fruitless  endeavours  of  many  great  men,  M. 
Dortous  de  Meyran,  a  French  gentleman,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hit  upon  a  solution  which,  after  being  fully 
examined  by  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
was  declared  to  be  satisfactory.  The  following  is  his 
solution. 

The  wheel  of  a  coach,  is  only  acted  on,  or  drawn  in 
.1  right  line ;  its  rotation  or  circular  motion  arises  pure¬ 
ly  from  the  resistance  of  the  ground.  Now  this  resist¬ 
ance  is  equal  to  the  force  which  draws  the  wheel  in  a 
right  line,  as  it  defeats  that  direction  and  therefore  the 
causes  of  the  two  motions  are  equal.  The  wheel  there¬ 
fore  describes  a  I'ight  line  on  the  ground  equal  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference. 

On  the  contrary,  the  nave  is  drawn  in  a  right  line  by 
the  same  force  as  the  wheel,  but  it  only  turns  round  be¬ 
cause  the  w  heel  does  so,  and  can  only  turn  in  the  same 
time  with  it.  Hence,  its  circular  velocity  is  less  than 
that  of  the  wheel,  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  circumfe¬ 
rences,  and  therefore  itscirerdar  motion  is  less  than  the 
rectilinear  one.  Since  it  must  describe  a  right  line  equal 
to  that  of  the  wheel,  it  can  onl  do  it  by  partly  sliding 
an<l  partly  revolving  the  .sliding  qiart  being  more  or  less 
as  the  nave  it- elf  is  .smaller  or  greater. 

ROTACE.®  (from  rota,  “awheel”),  the  name  of 
the  20lh  order  in  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method;  consisting  of  plants  w  ith  one  flat,  wheel-shaped 
petal  without  a  tube.  See  Botany. 

ROTAL.\,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  trian- 
dria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

ROTANG.  See  Calamus. 


ROTATION. 


1 

Definition  ROTATION,  is  a  term  which  expresses  the  motion 
amt  in-  of  the  different  pa'  ts  of  a  solid  body  round  an  axis,  and 

nature"of  distinct  from  the  progressive  mm  ion  which  it  may  have 
the  subject.  revolution  round  a  distant  point.  The  earth  has  a 
rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  vicissitudes 
of  day  and  night ;  w  hile  its  revolution  round  the  sun, 
combined  w  ith  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  produces 
the  varieties  of  summer  and  w  inter. 

The  mechanism  of  this  kind  of  motion,  or  the  relation 
which  subsists  betweentheintensity  of  themovingforces, 
modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  application,  and 
the  velocity  of  rotation  is  highly  interesting,  both  to 
the  spe.  ulative  philosopher  and  to  the  practical  engineer. 
The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  many  other  a.stro  • 
nomical  problems  of  great  importance  and  difficulty, 
receive  their  solutions  from  this  quarter :  and  the  actml 
performance  of  our  most  valuable  machinc.s  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equilibrium,  but 


require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  certain  general 
piopositions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  theview  of  assisting  the  engineer  that 
we  propose  todeliver  in  this  place  afew  fundanientul  pro¬ 
positions  ;  and  we  shall  do  it  in  as  familiar  and  popular  a 
manneraspo8^ible,altIioughthism<iycausetheapplication 
of  them  totheabstruse  problemsof  astronomy  to  be  great¬ 
ly  deficient  in  the  elegance  of  w  Inch  they  are  susceptible.  ^ 

When  a  solid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  state  of 
shape  ;uid  dimensions,  every  particle  is  actually  descri-  the  parti, 
biiig  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  jiasses  through  des  in  m 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  j;ci])cndicular  to 
plane.  Moreover,  in  any  instant  of  the  motion,  the  par¬ 
ticle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  vector,  or 
line  joining  it  with  its  centre  of  rotation.  'I'herefore, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  any 
part'cle  P  (fig.  1.),  w'e  may  draw'  a  straight  line  I’C 
from  the  parliclc  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro¬ 
tation. 
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tatlon.  This  line  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  P 
m  n  of  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius 
vector  ;  and  a  line  PQ  drawn  from  the  particle  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  this  radius  vector  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  rotation,  and  will  have  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  this  particle. 

The  whole  body  being  supposed  to  turn  together,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rotation, 
each  particle  has  described  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  whole  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  these  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their 
radii ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
such  as  4,  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever ; 
therefore  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro¬ 
portional  to  their  ladii  vectores,  or  to  their  distances 
from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

And,  lastly,  all  these  motions  are  in  parallel  planes, 
to  which  the  axis  of  rotation  is  perpendicular. 

When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  in 
respect  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  he  done  by 
directly  comparing  the  velocity  of  any  particle  in  one  of 
the  bodies  with  that  of  amf  particle  of  the  other ;  for 
as  ail  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  this 
comparison  can  establish  no  ratio.  But  we  familiarly 
compare  such  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  turns 
which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  we  say  that  the  se¬ 
cond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  00  times  faster  than  the  mi¬ 
nute  hand  ;  now  this  comparison  is  equally  just  in  any 
part  of  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.  While  the  minute  hand 
moves  round  one  degree,  the  second-hand  moves  60  ; 
therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet  in  the  line 
uniformly  described  by  a  body  in  its  progressive  motion 
is  a  proper  measure  of  its  progressive  velocity,  so  the 
number  of  degrees  descrifjed  by  any  particle  of  a  whirl¬ 
ing  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  of  rotation, 
or  the  angle  described  by  any  radius  vector  of  that  body, 
is  a  proper  measure  of  its  velocity  of  rotation.  And  in 
this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two  bodies  he  compar¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  velocity  is  v.  ith  propriety  termed  angular 

VELOCITY. 

6  An  angle  is  directly  as  the  length  of  the  circumfe¬ 

rence  on  which  it  stands,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  fraction  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and  the  denominator 
the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  I'C  p  may  he  exjiressed  by 
r  p 

— This  fraction  expresses  the  portion  of  the  radius 

which  is  equal  to  the  arch  which  measures  the  angle; 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  usual  denomination  of  de¬ 
grees,  by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  ohOtli  part 

of  the  circumference,  .  of  the  radius,  or  that 

^  an  arch  of  57-596  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius. 

Effects,  kc.  When  a  solid  body  receives  an  impulse  on  any  one 
of  the  seve-  point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving 
ronnmed**  *'■  move  without  the  other  points  also  mov- 

in'one  My  ’"tl'  whatever  is  the  motion  of  any  jiarticlc,  that 

on  e.-ich  particle  must  he  conceived  as  urged  by  a  force  precisely 
other.  competent  to  the  production  of  tliat  motion,  by  acting 
immetiiately  on  the  particle  itself.  If  this  is  not  the 
particle  immetiiately  acted  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
force  which  really  impels  it  is  a  force  arising  from  tlie 
cohesion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  external  force  is  pressed  lov.  ards  its  ncigh- 
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houring  particles,  or  is  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and, 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  connecting  forces  are 
brought  into  action,  or  are  excited ;  they  act  on  the 
particles  adjoining,  and  change,  or  teiid  to  change, 
their  distances  from  the  particles  immediately  beyond 
them ;  and  thus  the  forces  which  connect  this  next  se¬ 
ries  of  particles  are  also  excited,  and  another  series  of 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  forces ;  and  this  goes 
on  through  the  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par¬ 
ticle,  whose  motion  w’e  are  considering.  The  forces 
which  connect  it  with  the  adjoining  series  of  particle* 
are  excited,  and  the  particle  is  moved.  We  frequently 
say  that  the  external  moving  force  is  propagated  through 
the  body  to  the  distant  particle ;  but  this  is  not  accu¬ 
rate.  The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  hv 
tire  forces  which  connect  it  with  those  adjoining.  It 
will  greatly  assist  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
motion  is  thus  produced  in  a  distant  particle,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  particles  as  so  many  little  balls,  connected  with 
each  other  by  slender  spiral  springs  like  cork-screws. 

This  would  compose  a  mass  which  would  be  compres¬ 
sible,  or  which  could  he  stretched,  &c.  And  if  we  give 
an  impulse  to  one  of  these  halls,  we  shall  set  the  Avhole 
assemblage  in  motion  round  any  axis  wdiich  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  to  support  it.  Now'  any  one  of  these  halls  is  really 
and  immediately  moved  by  the  elasticity  of  the  spiral 
w  ires  which  join  it  to  its  neighbours.  ^ 

We  are  hut  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  The  forces 
connecting  force?.  It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe-  by  whi,h 
nomena  which  are  their  effects.  These  are  various,  al- 
most  beyond  description  ;  but  the  mechanical  philosc-  act  oa 
pher  has  little  lo  do  with  this  variety.  The  distinctions 
which  are  the  immediate  causes  of  fluidity,  of  hardness,  are  equal, 
softness,  elasticity,  ductility,  are  not  of  very  difficult  and  the 
conception.  There  is  one  general  fact  which  is  suffi- 
cient  for  our  present  purpose — the  forces  by  which  the 
particles  of  bodies  act  on  each  other  are  equal.  This 
is  a  matter  of  unexcepted  experience ;  and  no  other 
foundation  can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical 
nature. 

y\.n  immedi.ate  consequence  of  this  law  is,  that  when  »j 
two  external  forces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 
intervention  of  a  solid  body  (or  rather  when  a  solid  body 
is  in  equilibrium  between  two  external  forces),  these 
forces  are  equal  and  opposite ;  for  the  force  A  is  in 
fact  an  immediate  equilibrium  w  ith  the  opposite  forces 
exerted  by  the  particle  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is 
therefore  equal  and  opposite  to  tlie  force  resulting  fmm 
the  combination  of  all  llic  lorces  which  connect  that 
panicle  with  the  series  of  particles  immediately  adjoin¬ 
ing.  This  resnliing  force  may  with  propriety  ho  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
w  Inch  it  results.  The  use  of  this  term  will  greatly  ab¬ 
breviate  langiKige.  Thi'  first  set  of  connecting  forces 
consists  of  a  mmdrer  of  distinct  forces  corrc.?pondiiig  to 
each  particle  of  the  series,  and  each  force  has  an  equal 
and  o])posilc  force  corresponding  to  it :  therefore  the 
compound  force  by  w  Inch  the  first  scries  of  p.irtiiles 
acts  on  that  to  which  the  external  force  A  is  ajrelied,  is 
c([ual  and  ()j)p<isite  to  the  compound  force  wliich  con¬ 
nects  this  fir.'t  series  with  the  next  series.  And  the 
Esine  thing  must  I  e  saiil  of  lach  succeeding  series  of 
particles,  till  \vc  come  at  la.st  to  the  pariiile  to  which 
the  external  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  forte 
excited  by  this  particle  is  equal  ami  opposite  to  that  ex¬ 
terna' 
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Soutica  terrsal  fores;  and  it  is  equal  to  the  compound  force 
exerted  by  the  second  series  of  particles  on  that  side ; 
-herefore  the  forces  A  and  B  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
site. 

lo  It  results  from  this  proposition,  that  «  fl«y  nvmifr 

of  external  forces  are  applied  to  a  solid  body,  and  it  is  in 
equilibria  betireen  them,  they  are  such  as  nould  he  in  equi- 
librio  y  they  mere  all  applied  to  one  point.  Let  the  for- 

Fig.  2.  cs®  a  A,  6  B,  c  C  (fig.  2.),  be  applied  to  three  particles 
of  the  solid  body.  Therefore  a  A  is  immediately  in 
equilibrium  with  an  equal  and  opposite  force,  A  a,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  composition  of  the  force  A  D,  which 
connects  the  particles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
w’hich  connects  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  6  B  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  equilibrio  with  B  /3,  the  equivalent  of  the 
forces  BF  and  BG  ;  and  c  C  is  in  immediate  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  C  x  of  the  iorces  CH  and  Cl.  We 
shall  conceive  it  very  clearlj'  if  we  suppose  the  three 
forces  A  a,B  b,  C  c,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 
pulling  at  the  solid  body.  The  connecting  parts  be¬ 
tween  A  andB,  as  a'so  between  A  and  C,  are  stretch¬ 
ed.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  considered  as  elas¬ 
tic  threads.  Each  thread  is  equally  stretched  through 
its  Avhole  length  ;  a  d  therefore  if  we  take  AD  to  re- 
pr<  sent  the  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held 
back  by  the  particle  M,  and  if  we  would  also  represent 
the  force  with  which  B  is  held  back  by  A,  we  must 
make  BF  equal  to  AD.  Now  (N®  9.),  the  forces  AD 
and  I  F  are  equal  and  opposite  ;  so  are  the  forces  AE 
and  Cl  ;  so  are  the  forces  CH  and  BG.  Now  it  is 
e  vident,  that  if  the  six  forces  Al),  BF,  BG,  CH,  f  I, 
AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle  the  particle  would 
be  in  equilibrio ;  for  e.acli  force  is  accompanied  by  an 
equal  and  opposite  foi-ce :  and  if  the  force  A  a  were 
applied  in  place  of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibrium  would 
remain,  because  A  a  is  equivalent  to  AD  and  AE. 
The  same  is  true  of  B  /3  and  C  x.  'J’hcrefore  if  the 
three  forces  A  «,  B  B,  C  x.  were  applied  to  one  point, 
they  Would  be  in  equilibrio,  Conse(]uently  if  the  three 
forces  fl  A,  i  B,  c  C,  which  arc  respectively  equal  and 
opposite  to  A  a,  B  ,B,  C  x,  are  so  applied,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrio.  It  is  plain  that  this  demonstration  may 
be  extended  to  any  number  of  (brees. 

e  may  just  remark  by  the  bye  that  if  three  forces 
are  thus  in  equilibrio,  they  are  acting  in  one  plane ; 
and,  if  they  are  not  parallel,  they  are  really  directed  to 
one  point ;  (or  any  one  of  them  must  be  equal  andopjio- 
site  to  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two  ;  and  this  equiva- 
lentis  thediagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  other 
two  are  the  sides,  and  the  diagonal  and  sides  of  any  pa¬ 
rallelogram  are  in  one  plane  ;  and  since  they  are  in  one 
plane.  ;  nd  anyone  of  them  is  inequilibrio  with  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  the  other  two,  it  mu-t  passthrough  the  .same 
point  w  ith  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through  the  point  of 
concourse  of  the  other  two. 

These  very  simple  propositions  are  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  theory  of  statics,  -and  render  it  a  very  simple 
branch  of  mechanical  science.  It  has  been  made  ab¬ 
struse  by  our  very  attempts  to  sin)j)lify  it.  Many  cla- 
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borate  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental 
property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been 
thought  next  to  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  demonstrate 
the  equilibrium  of  a  straight  lever  when  the  parallel 
forces  are  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  ful- 
crum. 

We  think  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonse-  Mechani- 
nex,  D’Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious ;  cal  scienci 
but  they  only  bring  the  mind  into  such  a  state  of  con- 
ception  that  it  cannot  refuse  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion  ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton’s,  they  labour  under  attempts  £ 
the  disadvantage  of  being  applicable  only  to  commen- simplifica. 
surable  distances  and  forces.  Mr  Vince’s,  in  the  Phi-  don. 
losophical  Transactions  for  1794,  is  the  most  ingenious 
of  them  all;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  it  has  not  occur¬ 
red  long  ago.  1  he  difficulty  in  them  all  has  arisen  from 
the  attempt  to  simplify  the  matter  by  considering  a  le¬ 
ver  as  an  inflexible  straight  line.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  of  this  abstract  form,  and  considered  as  what  it  real¬ 
ly  is,  a ’natural  body,  of  some  size,  having  its  ])articles 
connected  by  equal  and  opposite  forces,  all  difficulty 
would  have  vanished. 

That  we  may  apply  these  propositions  to  explain  the  Mod 
motion  ©f  rotati(  n,  we  must  recollect  an  unquestionable  conceivinf 
proposition  in  dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces  themagni 
any  motion  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  which  an 
would  prevent  it,  when  appliedin  the  same  place  and  in 
the  same  line,  or  which  would  extinguish  it  in  the  same 
time  in  which  we  suppose  it  to  be  produced.  There¬ 
fore  the  force  which  is  excited  and  made  to  act  on  any 
particle  of  a  body  by  the  action  of  an  external  force  on 
another  particle,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  move  round  an  axis, 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  which,  when  applierl 
to  that  particle  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  be  in 
equilibrio  with  ttie  external  force. 

'fhe  only  distinct  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni-  43 
tude  of  ai'y  moving  force  is  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  it  can  produce  by  acting  uniformly  during  some 
given  time.  This  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity 
which  it  w  ill  produce  in  a  body  of  known  bulk.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten  pounds  of  matter  act¬ 
ing  on  it  fora  second  will  cause  it  to  fall  Ifi  feet  with 
an  uni  ormly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
state  such  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
S2  feet  in  a  second ;  which  we  call  communicating  the 
velocity  of  32  feet  per  second.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  best  way  of  acquiring  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
acting  uniformly  during  some  known  time.  u 

Let  a  solid  body  turn  round  an  axis  passing  through  And  of  the 
the  point  C  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this 
figure.  Let  this  rotation  be  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  an  external  force  acting  in  the  direction  FB.  Let  mo'ttons.'^^ 
this  force  be  such,  that  if  the  body  were  free,  that  is.  Fig.  3. 
unconnected  with  any  axis  supported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  acting  uniformly  during  a  small  moment  or 
time,  cause  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (a)  to  describe  a 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FB.  This  we  know 

to 


(a)  We  take  this  term  in  it.s  usual  sense,  as  expressing  that  point  where  the  sum  of  the  equal  gravitations  of 
f  h]  supposed  nnitcil.  It  is  hy  no  means  (though  commonly  suppo.scd)  tlie  point  where  the  equi¬ 

valent  ot  tne  rca!  gravitations  of  the  particle.s  maybe  5uppo.ee  J  to  act.  and  to  produce  tJie  same  motion  a.s  when 

acting 
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to  be  the  eflect  of  a  moving  force  acting  on  any  solid 
body  in  free  space.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
describe  a  straijjht  line.  Otlier  particles  may  chance  to 
move  differently,  if  the  body,  besides  its  progressive  mo¬ 
tion,  has  also  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
case.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP  and  make  GI  to  GC 
as  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  un¬ 
connected  with  a  supported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  same  lime  round  the  axis 
C  c.  Also  let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles,  or 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.  Then  vi  GI  will 
express  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force, 
and  is  a  proper  measure  of  it  as  a  moving  force ;  for 
GI  is  twice  the  space  described  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  since  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  passing  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  to 
move  with  the  velocity  and  in  the  direction,  GH,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  CG  (N°  2.).  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direction  AL,  perpendicular  to 
CA.  Moreover,  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles 
are  as  their  radii  vectores ;  and  CG  is  actually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  expresses  the  velocity  of  a  particle 
in  G.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like  manner  express  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  .A.  Tf  A  express  its  quantity 
of  matter,  A.CA  will  express  its  quantity  of  motion, 
and  will  represent  the  force  which  would  produce  it  by 
acting  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time. 

VVe  expressed  the  external  moving  force  by  m.GI. 
Part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  A.CA, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  discover  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  necessary  for  this  purpoae, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obser- 
vations  show  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal  to 
the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  in  the  direction 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A.CA  applied  to  A  in  the 
direction  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  le¬ 
ver  ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  and 
P)  we  must  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A .  CA  to 
the  balancing  pressure,  which  must  be  exerted  at  P,  or 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.  This  pressure  is  therefore 


A.CA.CA  _A.CA* 
CP  CP"' 


As  we  took  m.GI  for  the  mea¬ 


sure  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve¬ 
locity  which  it  would  communicate  to  the  whole  body 
moving  in  free  space,  we  may  take  G  i  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 


the  pressure 


A.CA2 

CP 


,  and  then  this  pressure  will  be 


VoL.  XVIII.  Part  I. 


properly  expressed  by  m.G  i.  In  like  manner,  viuk  may 
express  the  pf)rtion  of  the  external  force  employed  in 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires ;  and  so  on  with  respect  to  all  the  particles 
of  the  body. 

It  must  be  desirable  to  see  llie  manner  in  wlti  Ij  tbs 
forces  are  really  concerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  particles. 

Suppose  the  external  force  to  act  immediately  on 
the  external  particle  F.  The  line  FC  connecting  this 
particle  with  the  axis  in  C  is  either  stretched  or  com¬ 
pressed  by  the  effort  of  giving  motion  to  a  remote 
particle  A.  It  is  plain  that,  in  the  circumstances 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC  is  compressed, 
and  the  axis  is  pushed  by  It  against  its  supjwrts  in 
the  direction  C>. ;  and  the  body  must,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  resist  in  the  opposite  direction  F f.  The  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  dragged  out  of  its  position,  and  made  to  be¬ 
gin  its  motion  in  the  direction  AL  perpendicular  to 
AC.  This  cannot  be,  unless  by  the  connexion  of  the 
two  lines  AC,  AF.  A  resists  by  its  inertia,  and  there¬ 
fore  both  AC  and  AF  are  stretched  by  dragging  it  into 
motion.  By  this  resistance  the  line  AC  tends  to 
contract  itself  again,  and  it  pulls  C  in  the  direction 
C  c,  and  A  in  the  direction  A  a  ;  and  if  we  take  C  r; 
to  represent  the  action  on  C,  A  a  must  be  taken  equal 
to  it.  In  like  manner  AF  is  stretched  and  tends  to 
contract,  pulling  F  in  the  direction  F  p  and  A  in  the 
direction  A  a  with  equal  forces.  Thus  the  particle  A  is 
pulled  in  the  directions  A  a  and  A  a  ;  the  particle  F  is 
pulled  in  the  direction  Fp,  and  pushed  in  the  direction  Fy  - 
and  C  is  pulled  in  the  direction Cc,  and  pushed  in  the  di¬ 
rection  Cx.  Aa  and  A  a  have  produced  their  equivalent 
AL,  by  which  A  is  dragged  into  motion  ;  Fj  and  F  p 
produce  their  equivalent  F  g,  by  which  the  external 
force  is  resisted,  and  F  g  is  equal  and  opposite  to  7/i.Gt ; 
the  forces  C  c  and  C  x  produce  their  equivalent  C  d  by 
which  the  axis  is  pressed  on  its  supports,  and  this  is  re¬ 
sisted  by  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction  of  the  supports 
in  the  direction  d  C.  The  forces  therefore  whi  -h  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  body  the  motion  A.  A  I,  are  both  external, 
vix.  the  impelling  force  g  F,  and  the  supporting  force 
dC.  AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  iinmeiliate  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Aa  and  Aa,  but  also  the  remote  equival  nt  of 
g  F  and  J  C.  We  may  therefore  ascertain  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  g  F  (that  is,  of  w.Gi)  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.  \C), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  gF  n  t<» 
aL  in  the  ratio  comjKmnded  of  the  ratios  of  g  F  t  >  F  p 
or  A  o,  and  of  a  to  AL.  But  we  sh.dl  obt:  n  it 
more  easily  by  considering  g  F  as  the  equivalent  <  .A.  I. 
and  d  C.  By  what  has  been  demonstrated  abovt  the 

1*  p  dire  oas 


Itoiatioii. 


acting  on  each  particle  separately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  particles  gravitate  abke,  and  in  parallel  di¬ 
rections  If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth,  for  instance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different  particlch 
would  neither  be  nearly  equ  d  nor  in  parallel  lines ;  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity,  on  which  the  cqui- 
valent  of  its  whole  gravitation  may  be  Supposed  to  act,  would  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to  denomi¬ 
nate  the  point  G,  as  usually  determiner!,  by  its  mathematical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  cf.ntrk  of  posi¬ 
tion  ;  because  iti  rli'tince  f.om  any  plane,  or  its  position  with  respect  to  any  plane,  is  tiie  average  distHiiceaird 
position  of  all  the  |>articles.  The  true  designation  of  G  is  “  the  jwint  through  wh’ch  if  any  jdane  tvlurtitvr  he 
made  to  pass,  and  if  pcrpendicul.irs  to  thi.s  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  the  sum  of  all  the  perpendicular^ 
on  one  side  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  side.” 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G  Iry  its  mechanical  properties,  we  wouhl  call  it  the  centre  of  inehtiv  ;  for  this 
is  tqual  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  same.directioii :  and  it  is  not  in  consequence  ol  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
the  bo.Iy  describes  with  the  point  G  a  line  p.irall  1  to  FI’.  Wc  wish  this  remark  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
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directions  of  the  three  forces  g  F,  AL,  and  d  C  must 
meet  in  one  point  E,  and  g  F  must  be  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
gonal  /  E  of  the  parallelogram  "Ee  t  b,  of  which  the 
sides  Ee,  Ee  are  respectively  equal  to  AL  and  <1 C. 
Now  i  E  is  to  E  e  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  /  e  E  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  Ete,  that  is,  as  the  sine  of  CE  A  to 
the  sine  of  CEP,  that  is,  as  CA  to  CP,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We 
preferred  that  demonstration  as  theshortest,  and  as  abun¬ 
dantly  familiar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  me¬ 
chanism  of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  intelligent  reader 
will  observe,  that  this  other  demonstration  is  nothing 
but  the  demonstration  by  the  lever  expanded  into  its 
own  elements.  Having  once  made  our  readers  sensible 
of  this  internal  process  of  the  excitement  and  operation 
of  the  forces  which  connect  the  pai  ticles,  we  shall  not 
again  have  recourse  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  g  F,  or 
m.G  i,  must  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  m.Gl. 
that  m.P p  may  be=:7«.GI.  That  is,  we  must  have 
A.CA* 

777.01=  because  CP  is  given  when  the 


position  of  the  line  FP  is  given,  we  must  have  777.01 

/A  CA“ 

— — ,  where  both  A  and  CA  are  variable  quan¬ 


tities. 


This  equation  gives  us  m.Gl.CV=J^ A.CA-.  Now 

we  learn  in  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  lever,  or  its  pow'er  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fidcrum,  in  opposition  to  any  resistJince  what¬ 
ever,  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  tlie  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  from  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  dii’ection.  Therefore  we  may  call  777.Ol.CP  the  mo¬ 
mentum  (b),  energy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 
777.01.  And  in  like  manner J' A.Q,A‘  is  the  sura  of 

the  momenta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in  actual 
rotation  j  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen¬ 
tum  77j.OI.CP  to  produce  it,  this  momentum  balances, 
and  tlierefore  may  express  tlie  energy  of  all  the  resist¬ 
ances  made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo¬ 
tion  of  rotation.  Or /A.CA-  may  express  it.  Or, 
take  p  to  represent  the  quantity  of  matter  iir  any  par¬ 
ticle,  and  r  to  represent  its  radius  vector,  or  distance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,/  p.i‘~  will  express  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  inertia,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  external  force  jtj.OI,  acting  in  the 
direction  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner¬ 
tia  of  all  the  particles  of  the  wdurling  body,  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  equation  777.  0I.CP=/A.CA‘-^,=/P7-2. 
The  usual  way  of  studying  elementary  mechanics  gives 
us  the  habit  of  associating  the  word  equilibrium  with 
a  state  of  rest ;  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge  so 


T  ION. 


imperfect.  But  there  is  the  same  equilibrium  of  the  Rotati' 
actual  immediate  pressures  when  motion  ensues  from  '"••nr 
the  action.  When  a  weight  A  descending  raises  a 
smaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  passing  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  stretched  between  the  act¬ 
ing  and  resisting  weights.  The  strain  on  this  thread  is 
undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  force  acting  on  B, 
and  the  immediate  resisting  force  acting  on  A. 


The  same 


equation  gives  us  01= 


f  P-r- 
777.CP' 


Now  01  :  CG= 


/  P-^- 


77J.CP 


CO,  =/;?.7-2  :  777.CP.CO  ; 


but  CG  represents  the  velocity  of  the  centre.  Hence 
we  derive  this  fundamental  proposition  f  p.r^  ;  777.CP.CG 
=  01  :  CG ;  or,  thaXfp.r^  is  to  tjj.CP.CG  as  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  body  moving  freely  to  tire  velocity  of  the 
centi-e  of  gravity  round  the  axis  of  rotation. 


Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  is— CP.CG 

/p.r2 

The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is  rz: 

fp.r~ 

This  fraction  represents  the  length  of  the  arch  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  same  time  that  the  body 
unconnected  with  any  fixed  points  would  have  descri¬ 
bed  GI. 

Therefore  the  iuigular  velocity  (the  arch  divided  by 
the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is  = 

J'p.r- 

It  mjiy  be  here  asked,  how  this  fraction  can  express  an 
angle  ?  It  evidently  expresses  a  number ;  for  both  the 
numerator  aJid  denonuhiator  are  of  the  same  dimensions, 
namely,  surfaces.  It  therefore  expresses  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  measuring  the 
ajigle,  such  as  4,  f,  &c.  And  to  have  thi.s  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  the  nidius  is 

'Phis  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  w’hen  the 
axis  of  rotation  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  jmy  particle  A  the  line  A  a'  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  CO,  and  join  AG.  Then  CA^  =  GA^ -{- 
CO-  =!=  2  CO  X  G  or.  Therefore  f  CA^  =  /OA*  -|- 
y  C  O  /  2  C  C9  X  G  77,  =  J  G  A2  -f  777.  C  G®  rt: 
/  2  CG  X  G  77.  Bjit  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  sum  of  all  the  -j-  G  a  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  —  G  a ;  and  therefore  =Sr/ 2  GC-f-G  a  is  no¬ 
thing;  .and  therefore/C  A‘^  =  '/ G  A2  -f  777.  C  G‘A 

Therefore  /CA-  or/pr-  is  smallest,  and— 

J  P  'r 

is  greatest  when  t/j.CG^  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is  no¬ 
thing  ;  that  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirlmg  bo¬ 
dy. 
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(b)  The  word  momenlum  is  very  carelessly  used  by  our  mechanical  writers.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  product  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  motion ;  and  it  Is  also  used  (with 
strict  propriety  of  language)  to  express  the  power,  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  motion  in  tlic  circum¬ 
stances  m  which  it  acts.  Vt'e  wish  to  confine  it  to  this  use  alone.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  adhered  rigidly  to  this  em, 
p  oyment  ot  the  term  (indeed  no  man  exceeds  him  in  precision  of  expression),  even  when  he  used  it  to  express 
t  le  quanUty  of  rnotion  :  for  in  these  instances  the  energy  of  this  quantity  of  motion,  as  modified  by  the  circum- 
Ktanccs  of  its  action,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 


II  O  T  A  T  I  0  N. 


rjj9 


Ui)taiii)u.  tly,  or  the  sum  of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles.  Is 
^  For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 

J  P 


m 


.Gl.CP.pr 
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llatio  of 
the  resist* 
ince  of 
1  quantity 
of  matter 
to  a  motion 
of  rotation. 


fp  r-  ’ 

The  resistance  v/hicli  a  pfiven  quantity  of  matter 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  toj'p 
For  this  must  be  measured  by  the  forces  which  must  be 
similarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  same  angular 
motion  or  angular  velocity.  Thus  let  one  external 
force  be  ?« .  GI,  and  the  other  .  7/ — Let  both  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  distance  CP.  Let  r  be  the  radius  vector 
in  the  one  body,  and  j  in  the  other ;  noAv  the  angular 

CP 

are  equal  by  sup- 


velocities 

position 


VI 


,  GI . CP  , m 
—  and 


7/. 


Therefore  m  .  GI :  w  .  7'=/^ P  -fP  f’ 


As  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
space  a  given  force  always  produces  the  same  quantity  of 
motion  ;  so  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies 
obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a 
given  distance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  same 
quantity  of  momentum.  Whence  it  may  easily  be  de¬ 
duced  (and  we  shall  do  it  after w’ards),  that  as  in  the 
communication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  same 
quantity  of  motion  is  preserved,  so  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  o‘' motion  among  whirling  bralies  the  same  quantity 
of  whirling  motion  is  preserved. 

This  is  a  proposition  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
practical  mechanics,  and  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  fundamental  proposition  with  respect  to  all  machines 
of  the  rotatory  kind  when  performing  work ;  that  is, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  efficacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  vahuble  set  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philosophical  'I’ransactions,  Vo¬ 
lume  Ixvi.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  shall  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  by  and  bye  of  the  utility  of  the  pi'oposition,  show¬ 
ing  how  exceedingly  imperfect  the  usual  theories  ot 
mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed  on  this  principle. 

26  With  respect  to  the  general  proposition  from  which 
all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  '•  e  must  observe, 
that  the  demonstration  is  not  restricted  to  the  time  ne- 
Cessaryfor  causing  each  particle  to  describe  an  archequal 
to  the  radius  vector.  We  assumed  the  radius  vector  as 
the  measure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  simplify  the  nota¬ 
tion.  Both  the  progressive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotatiem  of  the  whirling  body  are  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated,  when  we  suppose  the  external  force  to  act  uni¬ 
formly  during  any  time  whatever  ;  and  the  spaces  de¬ 
scribed  by  each  motion  in  the  same  lime  are  in  a  con¬ 
stant  ratio.  The  formuUe  may  therefore  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  represent  the  moment  iry  accelerations  in  the  dif- 

27  ferent  ca.ses. 

All  the  par-  It  must  also  be  observed,  tlrat  it  is  not  nece.ssary  to 
tides  of  a  suppose  that  all  the  particles  of  tlie  body  are  in  one 
nettssaril  ^"<1  that  the  moving  force  acts  in  a  line  FP  ly- 

suppostd^in  ‘’’S  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  mere- 

oae  plane,  ly  to  make  tlie  present  investigation  (which  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  ])racticHl  raeclianic)  more  familiar  and 
easy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  X  C  V, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  the 
force  »i  G  i  employed  at  P  or  F,  in  onlerto  cxcit’  that 
force  at  A,  would  have  Iwen  precisely  tlie  same  although 
the  lines  .VC  and  FP  had  been  in  duTcrent  planes,  pro- 


vided  only  that  these  planes  were  parallel,  'i'his  is  Hotatiw. 
known  to  every  person  in  tlie  least  acquainted  with  the 
wheel  and  axle.  Hut  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  act  in  a  plme  parallel  to  the  circles  of  rotation  of 
the  different  particles,  it  must  be  resolved  into  two  force.:, 
one  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  these  planes,  or  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  plane  of 
rotation.  And  it  is  this  last  only  that  we  consider  as 
the  moving  force ;  the  other  tends  merely  to  push  the 
body  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  but  has  no  tendency  to 
turn  it  round  that  axis.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  rotation  of  a  body  perfectly  free,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  attend  particularly  to  this  circumstance.  But  there 
are  .several  important  mechanical  propositions  which  do 
not  require  this.  23 

The  motion  of  any  bod}'  is  estimated  by  that  of  its  The  motiou 
centre  of  gravity,  as  is  well  known.  The  difference  ^ 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  body  and 
the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  body  turning  round  an  centre  cf 
axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  connexion  which  tlie  pravity, 
parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  points  of  support  on  this  axis.  This  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  as  another  external  force,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  which  acts  on  the  particle  P,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  such  as,  if  combined  with  it,  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  motion  which  we  observe.  Tbit  is,  if 
we  suppose  the  body  unconnected  with  any  fixed  points, 
but  as  having  its  axis  acted  on  by  the  same  forces  which 
these  points  exert,  the  body  would  turn  as  we  observe  it 
to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  rest. 

Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelo-  gfJ 
gram  GIHK.  It  is  plain  that  vi .  GK  must  represent 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  iHjints. 

If  therefore  GI  should  coincide  with  GlI,  and  the  31’ 
point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vanishes,  and 
the  ho{\y  begins  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting  any 
pressure  oiUhe  ]>oints  of  .support;  and  the  initial  motion 
is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Or,  the  axis  at 
C  is  then  a  sponiancons  axis  of  conversion. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  external  force  act  in  a  tlircction 
pei'pendicular  to  CG  ;  for  GI  is  always  parallel  to 
FP  :  it  being  a  leading  proposition  in  dyn  inics,  that, 
when  a  moving  force  acts  on  any  part  whatever  of  a 
solid  body,  unconnected  w  ith  fixed  points,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  proceed  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  that  force  In  the  next  place  GH 


must  be  equal  to  GI  ;  that  is,  (N“  21) 


w.GI.Cl>.  CG 
./  /' 


w.CP.CG  ,  ./  />  r- 

jal  to  GI,  or - TT—i - =1,  anu  Cl  = - 

J  p  HI .  CLf 


—  fpr",=fA.C\-.  Hut  it  was  .-hown  (N®  23), 
that /A  .  C.V*  =f  A  G  A-  +  m  .  Ct.-.  1  hereforc 

J'  \  .  GA*  =  m  .  Cti  .  CP  —  m  .  CG  .  CG,  =  hi  .  CG 

(CP _ CG),  =  HI  .  CG  .  CP.  Thcrcloro  wc  liavc 

(for  another  detcnninalion  ol  die  point  of  i  pulse  P 
so  as  to  annihilate  all  pressure  on  the  axis)  (.iP  = 

— -  * ,  -  .  This  is  generally  the  mo  t  easily  obtair.cd, 
HI  .  C(i 


the  matiieniatical  situ  illon  of  U’.c  centre  fgr.aviiy  being 
well  known. 


P  p  2 


N.  B. 
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axis  of  mo¬ 
tion. 


X.B.  Vvhen  CP  =  we  shall  always  have  the 

velocity  of  the  centre  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  free, 
but  there  will  always  be  a  pressure  on  the  points  of  sup¬ 
port,  unless  FP  be  also  perpendicular  to  CG.  In  other 
positions  of  FP  the  pressure  on  the  axis,  or  on  its  points 
of  support,  will  be  m  GI  X2  sin.  CCP. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  thing  in  our  machines  which 
ef  anni  ’la-  derive  their  efficacy  from  a  rotato  y  motion,  to  apply 
minisliing  pressures  arising  rrom  the  power  andiroin  the  resist- 
the  presume  a^ce  opposed  by  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  anni- 
on  the  sup-  hilate  or  diminish  this  pressure  on  the  supports  of  the 
ports  of  the  gxis  of  motion  Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point 
out  what  may  be  done  ;  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper, 
nay  necessary,  to  know  what  are  the  pressures  in  the 
points  of  suppoi't.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  shall 
run  the  risk  of  our  machine  failing  in  those  parts ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with 
needless  and  iil  disposed  strength.  In  the  ordinary  the¬ 
ories  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  the  principles 
of  equilibrium,  the  pressure  on  the  points  of  support 
(exclusive  of  what  proceeds  from  the  weight  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself)  is  stated  as  the  same  as  if  the  moving  and 
resisting  forces  were  applied  immediately  to  these  points 
in  their  own  directions.  But  this  is  in  all  cases  errone¬ 
ous;  and,  in  cases  of  swift  motions,  it  is  greatly  so.  We 
may  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  simple  instance. 
Suppose  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight 
at  one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other ;  the 
pressure  of  the  axis  on  its  support  is  eleven  pounds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  rule;  whereas  we  shall  find  it  only 
For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  pulley  1,  the 
momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  10  x  1 — 1  X  1,= 
J);  and  the  momentum  of  inertia  is  10  x  1®  -f-  1  X  !*• 
(N®  18.)  =  11.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is 
But  the  distance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
axis  of  motion  is  alto  because  we  may  suppose  tlie 
two  weights  in  contact  with  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley.  Therefore  the  velocity  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity 
is  X  =  /5’x  of  its  natural  velocity.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  diminished  x'j'j  hy  the  figure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul- 


the  supported  axis  pssing  throiigli  C  ;  that  is,  let  S  be 
such  a  point,  that  if  all  tlie  matter  of  the  body  were 
collected  there,  a  force  applied  at  P  will  pmduce  the 
same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same 
point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  form. 

The  whole  matter  being  collected  at  S,  the  expression 
w.GI.CP  rr  rp 

angular  velocity  becomes  ^ 

( IN  22.)  ;  and  these  are  equal  by  supposition.  There¬ 
fore/;,  .  CS*  and 

m. 

This  point  S  has  been  called  the  Centre  of  Gyra¬ 
tion. 

In  a  line  or  slender  rod,  such  as  a  working  beam,  or 

the  spoke  of  a  wheel  in  a  machine,  CS  is  J\  of  its 
length.  ^ 

In  a  circle  or  cylinder,  such  as  the  solid  drum  of  a 
capstane,  CS=,^/^  its  radius,  or  nearly  But  if  it 
turns  round  one  of  its  di.imeters,  CS=^  radius. 

In  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  CS 
=radius  nearly. 

If  it  turn  round  a  diameter,  CS  =  radius.  The 
surface  of  a  sphere,  or  a  thin  spherical  shell,  turning 
round  a  diameter,  has  CS=zy/§  radius,  or  nearly  | 

A  solid  sphere  turning  round  a  diameter  has  CS 

I  radius,  or  nearly  fy.  This  is  useful  in  the  pro¬ 
blem  ot  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve  by  the  way,  that  if  we  consider  the  whirling  body 
as  a  system  of  several  bodies  with  rigid  or  inflexible  con¬ 
nections,  we  may  consider  all  the  matter  of  each  of  these 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  will  be  the  same ;  for  this  does  not 


Rotation. 


change  the  value  of  •/JLL 
m. 
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ley,  and  the  1 1  pounds  press  it  with  yYi  of  their  weight, 
that  is,  with  3j\  pounds. 

Since  all  our  machines  consist  of  inert  matter,  which 
requires  force  to  put  it  in  motion,  or  to  stop  it,  or  to 
change  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  some  of  our  natural 
power  is  expended  in  producing  this  effect;  and  since 
the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  state  the  proportion 
between  the  power  and  resistance  which  will  preserve 
the  machine  at  rest,  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  a  machine  is  imperfect,  unless  we  know 
how  much  of  our- power  is  thus  employed.  It  is  only 
the  remainder  which  can  be  stated  in  opposition  to  the 
resistance  opposed  by  the  work.  This  renders  it  pro¬ 
per  to  give  some  general. propositions,  wliich  enable  us 
to  compute  this  with  ease. 

It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  instance,  to  know 
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ar>d  conse- 

loTM  ncces-^  some  jioint  in  which  we  might  suppose  the  whole  rota- 
sary  to 
overcome 
it. 


Fig.  3. 


tory  part  of  the  machine  concentrated  ;  because  then  we 
could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its  inertia  is, 
and  what  force  we  must  apply  To  the  impelled  point  of 
the  tnachiiie,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  desired  velo¬ 
city. 

Let  S,  fig.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 


There  is  another  way  of  making  this  correction  of 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  of 
the  machine  itself,  which  is  rather  simpler  than  the  one 
now  given.  We  can  suppose  a  quantity  of  matter  col¬ 
lected  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied, 
such  that  its  inertia  w’ill  opjiose  the  same  resistance  to 
rotation  that  the  macliine  does  in  its  natural  form  Sup¬ 
pose  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
instead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 
fp 

matter —  ,  collected  at  P ;  the  moving  force  will 

produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body,  in 
its  natural  form.  F^or  the  angular  velocity  in  this  case 
m  GI.CP 

must  be  ./pi*  rpr(N°  22.)  which  is  =  ,  the 

same  as  before. 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Centre  of 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  collected  osdllation. 
there,  and  an  external  force  w.Gl  applied  to  it  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  any  how  inclined  to  CO,  it 
will  produce  the  same  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  witii  the  same  inclination  to 
the  line  CG. 

Iil  this  case,  the  angular  velocity  must  he— » 

7)1  (.  iV 

(N°  22.), 


ST 
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Rotation. 


(N®  22.),  which  is  ^'^q-  This  must  be  equal  (by 

supposition)  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the  same 
force  m.Gl  is  applied  in  the  same  inclination  to  G. — 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  case  must  be 

/  p  ' 

GI  w.  GI.CG  j  CO 

co=  — 777«-’“"‘'(a  = 

^  O 

and  CO  =  — rr^.  Abo,  as  in  N°  31, 
ni.  CG  ‘ 
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Therefore  we  have  = 
fP  ^ 


m.  GI.  C(i  ’ 

/  \.  G.\g 

rn.CG 


GO= 


39  Tliis  point  O  has  several  remarkable  properties. 
Remark-  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  he^ivy 
body  swinging  round  C  by  i  s  gravity,  where,  if  all 
ties  0  It.  weight  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per¬ 
form  its  oscillations  in  the  same  time.  For  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  supposed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  col’ecled  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  also  ;  and  if  CG 
have  the  same  inclination  to  the  hor  z on  in  the  first  case 
that  CO  has  in  the  second,  the  action  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  same  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two 
bodies  will  acquire  the  same  angular  velocity  ;  that  is, 
they  will  descend  from  this  situation  to  the  vertical  si¬ 
tuation  (that  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  same 
time.  Tnese  two  bodies  will  therefore  oscillate  in  equal 
times.  For  this  reason,  the  point  O  so  taken  in  the  line 
CG,  which  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  centre  of  inertia, 

.  ,  /A.  CA*  /A.GA2 

that  CO  is  equal  to  ‘ - rrrr-t  or  GO  =  - - ,  ■ ,  > 

m.  CC  m.  CG 

is  ca’led  the  Centre  of  Oscillation  of  the  body  ;  and 
a  heavy  point  suspended  by  a  thread  of  the  length  CO 
is  called  its  equivalent  or  synchronous  fendulum,  or  the 
corresponding  to  the  body  itself,  which 
is  considered  as  a  compound  pendulum,  or  as  consisting  of 
a  number  of  simple  pendulums,  which,  by  their  rigid 
connection  disturb  each  other’s  motions. 

That  CO  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  oscillation,  O  must  be  in  the  line  CG, 
otherwise  it  would  not  rest  in  the  sameposition  with  the 
body,  w  hen  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  ol  its  vertical 

/"A  .  CA® 

position.  The  equation  CO  = " — deter¬ 
mines  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the 
centre  of  suspension, orthe  length  of  iheeqviivalent  sim¬ 
ple  pendulum,  but  does  not  determine  the  precise  point 
ol  the  body  occupied  by  the  centie  of  oscillation  ;  a  cir- 
^  cumstance  also  necessary  in  some  cases. 

.Mode  of  Mathematicians  liave  determined  the  situation  o'"  this 
determin-  point  in  many  cases  of  frequent  occurrence.  Huygliens, 
ing its iitua-  in  his  Horologium  Oscillatnrtum,  and  all  the  best  writers 
of  treatises  of  mechanics,  liave  given  the  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  at  len;ith.  The  general  process  is,  to  mul¬ 
tiply  every  particle  by  the  square  of  its  distanc  e  from 
the  axis  of  suspension,  and  to  divide  the  sum  of  all  these 
products  by  the  product  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gr  .vity 
from  the  same  axis.  The  quotient  is  the  distance  of 
the  centre  of  oscillation,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 

simple  pendulum  :  for  CO 


a.  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  straight  line,  suspended  by 
one  exti'emity,  CO  is  ^  of  its  length. 

b.  This  is  nearly  tlie  case  of  a  slender  rod  of  a  cylin¬ 
drical  or  prismatic  shape.  It  would  be  exactly  so  if  all 
the  points  of  a  transverse  section  were  equally  distant 
from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  isosceles  triangle  suspended 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CO  is  a  of  its  height. 

d.  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  slender  triangle  (that 
is,  whose  height  many  tunes  exceeds  its  buse)  swinging 
round  its  vertex  in  any  direction 

e  In  a  very  slender  cone  or  pjTamid  swinging  from 
its  vertex,  CO  is  |  of  its  height  nearly. 

f.  If  a  sphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  suspended 
by  a  threa  2  whose  weight  mf-y  be  neglected  and  whose 
length  is  I,  the  distance  between  its  centre  of  suspen- 

_  „  j 

sion  and  centres  of  oscillation  is  a  -j*  i 

the  distance  bet  ween  its  centres  of  bulk  and  oscillation 
is  § — ; — .  Thus,  in  a  common  second's  pendulum, 

whose  length  at  London  is  about  59g  inches,  the 
centre  of  oscillation  will  be  found  about  'is 5  of  an  inch 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball  if  it  be  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter. 

g.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  have  the  following  distance  betv«cen 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  oscillation,  where  B 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball  «  the  distance  of  the  point 
of  suspension  and  its  centre,  d  the  oiameter  of  the 
ball,  and  7V  the  weight  of  the  thread  or  rod, 

ntv-]-iB)cP—ltviad  +  a^) 

(^  w  -I-  B)  a— I  d  w 
sider  the  weight  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  (or  as  expressed  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  of  tlie  thready 
I  a 

As  the  point  O,  determined  as  above,  by  making 

CO  =  ■—■  ■7-.,  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  body 
M.  CG 

turning  round  C,  so  C  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the 
same  bodj'  turning  round  O  :  for  resuming  A.C  V  in 
iilace  of  p  r,  we  li.ave  /  A.CA‘^—m  .  CO.CG.  Now 
/  A.C  \®=/;A.OA®-f  /  A.OC®— /A.OC.  2  O  a.  (Eu- 
d  d,  II  12.  IS.)  or  wi.CO.CG  =  /  A.O.A® +/ .(V. 
OC®-/  A.or.  20  i.  But/ A.OC®  =:  wi  OC®,  =  m. 
OC.OC  ;  and  (by  the  nature  of  the  centre  »>f  gravity) 
fAOC.  20  a  =  V,.  O  .  2  O  L  Therefore  we  ha\e 
w.  CO.CG=  f  A.OA®  -P  Mi.OC  OC— wi.OC.  2  CG ; 
and  /  A.OA-=»i.Or.CG  +  w  CO.  2  OG— m.CO.t  a 
=  »i.rO  ((G  -f  2  00— (O).  But  C(i  4-  OG 
is  equal  to  CO  -p  OG,  .and  Cti  -p  2  OG  CO  is 
equal  to  Therefore  /  A.O.\®=»'.'- G.OG,  and 

/  .0  - 
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notation. 


GO= 


CO  =z‘ 


u.O» 


which  Uall  that  is  vumtetl  (according 

to  N®  .S9  )  to  .make  C  tlie  centre  of  oscillation  w  hen  O 
is  the  centre  of  .susjiension. 

If  Uia.  point  of  suspension,  or  axis  of  roLation,  be 
any  where  i-  the  circuiefcrencc  ofn  circle  of  w  Inch  is 
the  centre  tlicpo  nt  O  w  ill  l>c  in  the  circumference  of 
tuiothcr  circle  of  w  liich  G  is  Uic  centre :  for,  by 

GO 
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I  SAG  A.^ 

Now y  A.GA"  is  a  fixed  quantity; 

and  therefore  while  CG  is  constant,  OG  will  also  be 
constant. 


We  may  also  observe,  that  the  distance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gjwation  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  distance  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  O  of  oscillation :  for  we  had  (N*^  .) 

CS^  and  CO  and  therefore 

m  -mCG 

CO.CG  =Z^,=CS2and  CO  :  CS=CS  :  CG. 
m 

We  see  also  that  the  distance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  force  must  be  applied ;  so  that  there  may 
not  be  any  pressure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  support,  and  the  axis  may  be  a  spontaneous  axis  of 
conversion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  case, 
it  follows,  that  if  an  external  force  is  applied  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  passing  tlirough  O,  perpendicularly  to  CO,  it  will 
prot'uce  the  same  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free :  for  as  it  exerts  no  pres>ure  on  the 
points  of  support,  the  initial  motion  must  be  the  same 
at  if  they  were  not  there. 


If  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  distance 
in  the  line  C  r,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great¬ 
er  than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  this  case  tlie  pres¬ 
sure  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  backward,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  points  of  support  will  re-act  forward,  and 
this  re-action  will  be  equivalent  to  another  external 
force  conspiring  with  the  one  ap])lied  at  O.  Some  cu¬ 
rious  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  this. 

If  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point,  in  the 
line  CG  -  J’ing  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  will 
be  in  the  o])posite  direction  to  what  it  would  have  ta¬ 
ken  had  the  body  been  free,  and  so  will  be  the  pres¬ 
sures  exerted  by  the  ])oints  of  support  on  the  axis. 

Aforce?n.Gl  applied  at  P  produces  the  nitial  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  7M.GH  ;  and  UHj,  force  applied  at  O, 
})erpendicidarly  to  CG,  produces  the  same  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  fiec.  Therefore  a  force 
7«.GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  j/j.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  s.ame  motion  Avhich 
?«.GI  applied  at  P  would  produce ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  ?«.GI  ;it  P.  Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  progres-ive  inot  on  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpenciL-ularly  to  C  O,  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
w' ill  stop  all  this  motion  without  excitiiiir  any  stiaiin  on 
the  axis  or  points  of  support,  'rherefbre  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  motions  of  each  particle  round  C  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  passing  through  O  in  a  direction  pcrpcndicu- 
Lir  to  CO  ;  and  tiie  blow-  given  by  that  point  to  any 
body  opposed  to  its  motion  is  considered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  effect  of  the  r-.tatory  motion,  or  to 
the  ])rogressive  motion  of  tlie  body  combined  with  its 
rotation. 

Por  such  reasons  O  has  been  called  the  Centke  of 
PEitcussiox  of  the  body  turning  round  (’.  Put  the 
name  of  cra/re  of  moment laii,  or  rotatory  rffort,  would 
have  been  more  j)roper, 

V'  e  can  feel  this  property  of  the  jioint  O  when  we 
give  a  smart  Ifiow  v  ith  a  stick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo- 
tion  round  the  joint  of  the  wrist  only,  and  strike  .smartly 


T  I  0  N. 

with  a  point  considerably  nearer  or  more  remote  than  Rotation 

two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  a  painful  shock  or  v-w 
wrench  in  the  hand  ;  but  if  we  strike  with  that  point 
which  is  precisely  at  two-thirds  of  its  length,  we  feel  no 
such  disagreeable  strain. 

Mechanical  waiters  frequently  say,  that  O  considered  4& 
as  the  centre  of  percussion,  is  that  with  which  the  most 
violent  blow  is  struck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true ; 

O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precisely  equal  to  tlie  progressive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  same  direction.  As  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  suppose  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 

Every  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di¬ 
rection,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation ;  and  if  the  body  Avere  stopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  rest  along  with  it.  W  hatever 
point  Ave  call  the  centre  of  percussion  should  have  this 
property,  that  Avhen  it  is  stopped  by  a  sufficient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
should  be  stopped;  so  that  if  at  that  instantthe  supports 
ol  the  axis  Avere  annihilated,  the  body  Avould  remain  in 
absolute  rest. 

1  he  consideration  of  a  very  simple  case  will  shoAV  Centre  of 
that  this  point  of  stoppage  cannot  betaken  indifferently,  percussion 
Suppose  a  square  or  rectangular  board  CDD'C',  fio-.  4.  bow  de- 
advancing  in  the  direction  (jH,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  Avithout  any  rot  tion  Let  G  be  the  centre  of  * 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  lie  applied  at  G,  in  the  direction  HG^ 
and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  t'  e  board,  all 
motion  will  be  stopped  :  for  As  hen  the  point  G  is  stop¬ 
ped,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  Avhy  one  part  of  the 
board  shall  advance  more  than  another.  The  same 
thing  must  happen  if  the  board  be  stopped  by  a  straight 
edge  put  in  its  way,  and  passing  through  G ;  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  in  tlie  line  LGM,  or  g  (,  h.  But  if  this  edge 
be  so  placed  that  the  board  shall  meet  it  Avitli  tlie  line 
II’K,  then,  because  this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  because  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
parte  I KC'  than  in  the  part  IDD'K,  though  the  pro- 
gre.ssive  motion  may  be  stopped,  the  upper  part  will 
advance,  anti  a  motion  ol  rotation  will  commence,  of 
Avhich  IK  Avill  be  the  axis.  Noav  suppose  that  the 
boaril,  instead  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di¬ 
rection  GH,  every  part  Avith  the  same  velocity  had  been 
swinging  round  the  axis  CC'  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
position  C  d  d'  C',  and  that  it  is  stopjied  by  a  straight 
edge  meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel  to  CO',  in 
the  moment  ihat  it  has  att<aine(l  the  A’crtical  position 
CDD'C';  all  its  motion  Avill  not  be  stopped  ;  for 
although  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  there  is  more 
motion  in  the  loAver  part  LDD'M  than  in  the  upper 
part  CLMC',  because  every  particle  of  the  loAver  part 
is  describing  larger  circles  and  moving  sw  ifter.  There¬ 
fore  Avhen  the  line  LG.Vl  is  stopped,  there  Avili  be  a 
tendenej!  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and  the  pivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  Avill  be  presse.i  backwards  on  their 
holes  ;  and  it  the  holes  Averc  at  that  instant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  of  Avhich  LM  is  the  axis. 

The  board  nuist  therefore  be  stopjtcd  in  some  line  1 1’K 
below  LGM,  and  so  situated,  that  the  sum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  side  of  it  shall  be  equal.  'J  his  alone 
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can  hinder  a  rotation  round  the  axis  IFK.  From  what 
has  been  already  demon stratedj  it  ap})eavs,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  if’the  edge  meets  the  board  in  aline  IPK 
passing  through  O  the  centre  of  oscillation,  which  is  si¬ 
tuated  in  the  lineg  G  h  jrassing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CC'.  This  line 
lOK  may  therefore  be  called  the  line  or  axis  of  per¬ 
cussion. 

But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  board  should  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
g  GO  h,  all  motion  will  be  stopped,  for  the  motions  on 
each  side  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  stopped  in  the  line  p  P  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part  p  q  D'C'  than  in  the  part  p  q  DC  ;  and  if  the  sup- 
j)orts  at  C  and  C'  were  that  instant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  axis  p  q.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  the  body  were  not  stopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  simple  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  it  would  not.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percussion  that  we  have 
ascertained  its  distance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 

the  equation  g  O  =z  This  equation  only  gives 
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us  the  line  lOK  parallel  to  CC',  but  not  the  point  of 
percussion.  This  point  (suppose  it  P)  must  be  such 
that  if  any  line  p  P  ^  be  drawn  through  it,  and  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  axis  round  which  a  rotation  map  commence, 
it  shall  vol  commence,  because  the  sura  of  all  the  mo¬ 
menta  round  this  axis  on  the  right  side  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.  Let  us  investigate  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  secured. 

Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  state  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  D  d  (fig.  5,),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity ; 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  DC  d.  At  the  moment  under  con¬ 
sideration,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  GH,  jierpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  GC,  as 
also  perpendicular  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  lires 
D  d  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
Draw  the  line  n  O  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per- 
cussion  must  be  somewhere  in  this  line.  For  the  point 
of  percussion,  wherever  it  is,must  be  movinginthe  same 
direction  with  the  progressive  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  distance  from  the  axis 
D  d  must  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  centre  of  oscil¬ 
lation.  These  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
some  point  of  n  O.  Suppose  it  at  P.  Draw  P  p  per¬ 
pendicular  to  Dr/.  P  must  be  so  situated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  sum  total  be  no¬ 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  which  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
p  P,  M  OP,  &c.  Draw  its  radius  vector  A  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  D  a  and  draw  a  n  jiarallel  to  CG,  and  there¬ 
fore  perpendicular  to  D  n.  The  plane  A  a  n  is  ])er- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  Dan  (Euclid,  XI.  4.).  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  A  /  perpendicular  to 
a  n.  Then,  while  the  body  i.s  beginning  lo  turn  round 
D  d,  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  .\  is  in  tlie 
direction  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  vector  A  a 


This  motion  A  L  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of 
the  motion  A  /,  perpendicuhar  to  the  plane  DCG,  and 
the  motion  I  L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  I  only  which  is  opposed  by  the  external  force  stop¬ 
ping  the  body  at  P,  because  A  I  alone  makes  any  part 
of  the  progressive  motion  of  tlie  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
direction  GH. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  radii  vectores  for  the 
measures  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  particles. 
Therefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  f\.An,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  dir&ction  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  considered  as  urged  in  this  direction  with 
the  force  A. A  a,  or  with  the  two  forces  of  whicli  the 
force  A. A  a  is  compounded.  The  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  AL  is  to  the  force  in  the  direction  A  /  as  .AL  to 
A  /,  or  as  rt  A  to  a  /,  because  the  triangles  A  /  L  and 
a  /  A  are  similar,  Therfore,  instead  of  supposing  the 
point  L  urged  by  the  force  A.A  a,  acting  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  we  may  suppose  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A.fl  /,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  or  to  tlie 
plane  DLG,  and  by  the  force  A.A  /  acting  in  this 
plane,  viz.  in  the  direction  L  n.  This  hist  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percussion  at  P.  Therefore  we 
need  consider  the  [loint  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.A  /.  The  momentum  of  this  force,  or  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  direction  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  D  rf,  must  be  A.a  1.  a  L.  (N.B. 
This  is  equal  to  A.A  a®,  because  al:  a  A=a  A :  a  L, 
and  A.A  a*,  has  been  shown  long  ago  to  be  the  ge¬ 
neral  expression  of  the  rotatory  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle). 

Draw  L  m  perpendicular  to  P  p.  If  we  consider 
P  p  as  an  axis  about  which  a  motion  of  rotation  may 
be  produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  of  the 
point  L  to  jiroduce  such  a  rotation  will  he  A.a  I .  L  t/t. 
In  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  n  P  would  be  A.a  I .  L  n.  In  general,  its  ino- 
raentura  for  producing  rotation  round  any  axis  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 
A. a  !)  and  the  distance  ol'  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per¬ 
cussion,  the  sum  of  all  the  forces  A.a  /.L  m  must  he 
equal  to  nothing ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  forces 
A.a  /.L  )n  on  one  side  of  this  axis  P  p  must  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  the  sum  of  forces  A',  d  I'.Um'  on  the  other 
side.  To  express  this  in  the  usual  manner,  we  must 
have  /' A.</ /.«  P=0.  But  h  P=n  O — OP.  There¬ 
fore  _/  A.a  I.  ti  O— /  A.a /.OP=0,  and  /'  A.a  l.n  0  = 
f  A.a  /.OP.  But  OP  is  the  same  wherever  the  par¬ 
ticle  A  is  situated  ;  and  because  G  is  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity,  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  is  A.a  I  is  wi.GC,  in 
being  the  quantity  of  matter  of  tlie  body ;  that  is, 
f  A  .  a  /=m.GC,  and  f  A  .  a  /.(>P=m.  GC  .  O  P,  = 
f  A.  a  l.n  O.  Hence  we  derive  the  final  equation 
f  A  .a  I .  n  O 


OP=;-  - 

711  tlt- 

Thereforc  the  centre  of  pcrcus.sion  P  of  .a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  axis  1)  d  is  dttemiined  by  these  cnnili- 
lioiis :  1st,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG  jiassing  througli  the 
axis  and  tlic  centre  of  gravity  ;  ‘id.  It  is  in  a  line  u  O 
passing  through  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diAaiicc  P  p  from  the  axis  of 
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centre  of  oscillation  is 

ot 

How  both  order  therefore  that  the  centres  cf  oscillation  and 

centres  co-  porcussion  may  coincide,  rr  he  one  and  the  same,  OP 
inciJe.  must  vanish,  or  SA.aLn  O  must  be  equal  to  nothinc", 
that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  Am  l.n  O  on  one 
side  of  the  line  CO  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
qu  nti'ies  A'.a'  I’,  n’  O  on  the  other  side. 

55  Let  D  do  A  be  a  plane  parsing  through  the  axis  D  tZ 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  through  it,  in 
•which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated,  and  let  C  g  yv. 
be  a  third  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  Ddd  and  DC G. 
Draw  Z  r  and  a  a  perpendicular  to  a  L,  and  r  a  perpen- 
dicular  to  -c  r,  and  then  draw  A  a,  A  a  perpendicular 
to  a  a  and  r  a.  It  is  evident  that  A  a  and  A  u  are  re¬ 
spectively  equal  to  a  Z  and  Z  r,  or  to  o  Z  and  no;  so  that 
the  two  factors  or  constituents  of  the  momentum  of  a 
particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percussion  are  the  di¬ 
stances  of  the  particles  from  the  planes  D  d  5  A  and 
X  c  g  y,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  whichthe  centre  of  gravity  is  placed. 

We  may  see,  from  these  observations, that  the  centres 
of  oscillation  and  percussiondo  not  necessarily  coincide, 
and  the  circumstance  which  is  necessary  for  their  coin¬ 
cidence,  viz.  that  /  A.Aa  A  «  is  equal  to  O.  It  is  of 
importance  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  occurs  here  another  observation  of  great  im- 
conridm  Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equal 

lions  of  im.  force  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  since  all  mo- 
porunce.  tion  progressive  and  rotatory  is  stopped  by  an. external 
force  applied  at  P  in  the  direction  q  P,  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  rest,  and  the  same  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  set  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  jixis 
D  d,  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  same  angular 
velocity,  and  without  any  pressure  on  the  pivots  D  and 
d.  For  whatever  motion  of  the  particle  A,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  AL,  was  stopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  same  motion  will  be  pr«diiced 
by  it  in  the  quiescent  particle  A  in  the  opjmsite  direc¬ 
tion  L.\.  And  as  the  pivots  I)  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the  case  tf'the  body  turning  round  them,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  have  no  tendency  to  motion, 
or  ro  pressure  w  iJl  be-exerted  on  them,  in  the  last  case. 
Theretbre  when  an  external  Ibrce  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
direction  {^rpendicular  to  the  line  P  p,  the  line  D  d 
will  beet  me  a  momentary  spontaneous  axis  of  conver¬ 
sion,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  perfect¬ 
ly  rcsemWe  the  rotation  of  the  same  body  round  a  fix- 
ed  axis  D  d. 

.u  Tliere  is  another  set  of  forces  of  which  w’c  hare  as 

yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  force  AL 
whicli  is  directed  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re¬ 
presented  by  Z  L  w  hen  the  w  hole  force  is  represented 
by  AL,  or  t'y  A  Z  when  the  whole  force  is  represented 
by  A  a.  These  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  direc-tion  CG  or  GC,  can  liave  no  effect  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
.  tend,  separately,  to  pro;!uce  rotation  round  any  axis 
jwssing  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  tlie 
iniorr.cntum  of  A  to  jwoducc  a  rotation  lound  an  axis 
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perpendicular  to  this  plane.  In  O  for  instance,  must  evl-  Rotation, 
dently  be  A.AZ./tO,  and  round  P  it  must  be  .V.A/.nP, 

&c.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  these  after¬ 
wards. 

It  is  usual  in  courses  of  experimental  philosophy  to  Qf 
illustrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  and  and  cylin 
curved  surfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  roding  down  ders  roll- 
these  surfaces.  But  the  motions  of  such  rdling  balls 
are  by  no  means  just  representations  of  the  motions 
they  represent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in-  ^ 
dined  plane  by  the  action  of  gravity,  but  it  also  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  necessary  for  prcnlucino'  this 
rotation  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  source  but  the  w  eight 
of  the  ball,  part  o^’  this  w  eight  is  expended  on  the  ro¬ 
tation,  and  the  remainder  only  acce’erate^  it  down  the 
plane.  The  point  of  the  bad  w  hich  rests  on  the  plane 
is  hindered  from  sliding  down  by  friction ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  and  is  instantly  catched  by  another  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  same  manner.  A 
cylinder  rolls  down  in  the  very  same  way  ;  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap¬ 
ped  round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  fast  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un¬ 
winding  this  thread. 

Tlie  mechanism  of  all  such  motions  (and  some  of 
them  are  important)  may  be  understood  by  considering  of  thesr^'* 
them  as  follows  ;  Let  a  body  of  any  shape  be  connect-  motions, 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (fig.  6.)  whose  axis  passes  Fig.  6. 
through  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Sup.  ^ 
pose  that  body  suspended  fiom  a  fixed  point  A  by  a 
thread  wound  round  the  cylinder.  This  body  will  de¬ 
scend  by  the  action  of  gravity,  and  it  will  also  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.  Draw  the  horizontal 
line  OGC.  It  will  pass  through  the  point  of  contact  C 
of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  point  round 
which  it  de^ins  to  turn  in  descending.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  oscillation  corresponding  to  the  momentary 
centre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  descend  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  collected  in  O  ; 
for  it  may  be  considered,  in  this  instant,  as  a  pendu¬ 
lum  su>pended  at  C.  But  in  this  case  O  will  descend 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 

Therefore  the  velocity  of  G  ( that  is,  the  velocity  of  de¬ 
scent)  will  be  to  tlie  velocity  with  which  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  since  the  points  C,  G, 

O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given  ;  as  also  CO  (N°  48.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  same  proportion  of  CO  to  CG, 
and  so  will  the  spaces  described  in  any  given  time. 

And  thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  everyr  case 
when  we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Cor.  1.  The  weight  of  the  descending  hotly  w  ill  he  c» 
to  the  tension  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO :  for  the 
tension  of  the  thread  is  the  difference  befAvecn  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  fall¬ 
ing  freely. 

Observe,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  t!  e  tension  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  .‘■anie :  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  already,  N®  4i}. 
that  it  C  be  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  wliose 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of  another 
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circle  rounil  the  same  centre^  and  therefore  the  ratio  of 
CG  to  CO  is  constant. 

Cor.  2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  roll  down  an  inclin¬ 
ed  plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  friction  which 
prevents  all  sliding,  the  space  described  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  describe  freely  as  C  G  to  CO  : 
for  the  tendency  down  the  inclined  plane  is  a  deterniln- 
ed  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  motion 
of  rotation  in  these  cases,  both  progressive  and  whirling, 
is  uniformly  accelerated. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  obtains  in  common 
pendulous  bodies.  A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  not  only 
oscillates,  but  also  makes  part  of  a  rotation  ;  and  for 
this  reason  its  oscillations  differ  fi'om  those  of  a  heavy 
point  hanging  by  the  same  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  oscillating  between  cycloidal 
cheeks,  cloes  not  oscillate  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be¬ 
cause  its  centre  of  oscillation  is  contimially  shifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  suspending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  so  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  oscillation.  If  our  spring- 
carriages  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  four 
lower  staples  to  which  the  straps  are  fixed  as  far  asun¬ 
der  as  the  four  upper  staples  at  the  ends  of  the  springs, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  would  perform  its  oscillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  disagreeable  man¬ 
ner  they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  striking  the  glasses  with  our  heads.  The  swings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  easier ;  and 
we  could  hold  things  almost  as  steadily  in  our  hand  as  if 
the  carriage  were  not  swinging  at  all. 

This  w  ill  suffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
fixed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
actually  performing  work.  The  limits  of  our  under¬ 
taking  will  not  allow  us  to  do  any  more  than  just  point 
out  the  method  of  applying  it. 

Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  i.  e. 
composed  of  levers  or  wheels,  and  let  its  construction  be 
such,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  tlie  power 
is  applied  (which  rve  shall  call  the  impelled  point j  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  ratio  of  m  to  n. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  energy  of  this  machine  will 
be  the  same  witli  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of  which 
the  radii  are  m  and  n. 

Let  p  express  the  actual  pressure  exerted  on  tlie  im¬ 
pelled  point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
actual  pressure  or  resistance  exerted  on  the  working 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  x  be  tlie 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  must  move  with  tlie  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  th.at  the  moving  power  may  act.  Thus 
the  moving  power  may  be  the  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel  •  tlien  .r  is  the  quantity  ot 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  l  et ;/  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  must  be  mo¬ 
ved  witli  the  velocity  of  the  working  jioint,  in  order 
that  the  w  ork  may  be  performed.  'I’lms  y  may  be  a 
quantity  of  water  which  must  be  continually  pushed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  difl’erent  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  jiroportional  to  it,  and  may  be 
measureil  by  it. 

Let  /’be  a  pressure  giving  tiie  same  resistance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  tlie  friction  of  the 
machine,  and  let  nti*  be  the  momentum  of  the  rjachine’'! 
VoL.XVlII.  Part  1, 


inertia,  viz.  the  same  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  matter  notation. 
a  w  ere  attached  to  the  working  point,  or  to  any  poiut 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis. 


This  state  of  things  may  be  represented  by  the  wheel 
and  axle  PQS  (fig.  7.)  w  here  x  and  y  and  a  are  repre-  Fig.  7. 
sented  by  weights  acting  by  lines.  P  is  the  impelled 
point,  and  I*  the  working-point;  CP  is  m  and  CU  is  n. 

The  moving  force  is  represented  by  PA,  the  resisUince 
by  RI>,  and  the  friction  by  BP'. 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
X,  y,  and  a  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  for  a  riiornent 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R.  fit 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  expressions  :  Ponnul*, 

- —  and  tlitir 

1 .  The  angular  velocity  =  ILJUL — 

X  w* -|-y-f-a«2 


^  Tr  1  •  ,.1  1  •  .  P'fft  n — r4  /  n- 

2.  Velocity  oi  the  working-pointrz - -  — 

X  wr-f  y-f-rt 

pmn  r  — r-f-/n-  r 


3.  Work  performed — =; 


X  m-  -by  -|-rt  n* 


For  the 
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work  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  resistance  and 
the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

We  shall  give  a  very  simple  examp'e  of  the  utility 
of  these  formula;  Let  us  suppose  that  water  is  to  be 
r  used  in  a  bucket  by  the  descent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  siinjile  pulley.  Such  a  machine  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  De.<aguliers  *,  who  says  he  found  it  prefc-  •  Fxper. 
rable  to  all  other  machines.  The  bucket  dipped  itself 
in  the  cistern.  A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley,  P' 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  stage  on  which  a  man  could 
step  from  the  head  of  a  stair.  His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  stage  and  r.aiseu  the  bucket,  which 
discharged  itsw'ater  into  another  cistern.  1  he  man  quit¬ 
ted  the  stage,  and  walked  up  stairs,  and  there  he  found 
it  ready  to  receive  him,  because  the  empty  bucket  is 
made  heavier  than  the  empty  stage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucket,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  although  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  quickest  possible,  there  will  be  no  work  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  stage  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  usual  state¬ 
ment  of  such  a  machine  in  element.ai'y  treatises  of  me¬ 
chanics,  the  machine  wdll  stand  still,  and  no  work  will 
be  performed.  In  every  intermediate  state  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  .and  work  will  be  performetl.  '1  liere- 
fore  the  different  values  of  the  work  jierformed  must  be 
a  series  of  quantities  which  increase  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  luid  then  diminish  to  nothing  .again. 

The  maxim  which  is  usually  received  as  a  fundamental 
]ira{>osltion  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  bv  the  intervention  of  a  ni.achine  is  k>st  in  time, 
is  therefore  false.  There  must  be  a  particular  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working- 
points,  w  hich  will  give  the  greate-t  performance  when 
the  power  and  resistance  are  given  ;  ami  there  i«  a  cer¬ 
tain  jiroportion  of  the  power  and  resistance  w  hicli  will 
have  the  same  effect  wlien  the  structure  ot  the  machinr 
lias  jircviously  fixed  the  ixlocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working-points. 

This  proportion  w  ill  be  found  by  treating  the  for-  ^>7 
mula  which  expresses  the  work  as  a  tluxionary  cjuan- 
tity,  and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  power  and  resistance  is  given,  and  we  wish 
to  know  wh^t  must  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 

Q  q 
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and  n,  that  we  may  construct  the  machine  accord- 
have  only  to  consider  n  as  the  variable  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  third  formula.  This  gives  us 
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This  is  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
working  machines :  but  the  application  requires  much 
attention.  Some  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  any  inertia  worth  minding;  in  which  case  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  any  inertia ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  case. 
Jn  many  cases  the  woik  exerts  no  contrary  strain  on 
the  machine  at  rest,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  intensify  of  the  power  varies  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  diminished  when  this 
increases ;  the  resistance  or  actual  pressure  at  the  work¬ 
ing-point  frequently  inaxases  with  the  velocity  of  the 
working-po  nt.  Ad  these  circumstances  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to ;  but  still  they  only  modify  the  general  pro¬ 
position.  These  are  matters  which  do  not  come  w'ithin 
the  limits  of  the  present  ;  rticle.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  showing  how  imperfect  is  the  theory  of 
machines  in  ec^uilrbrio  Ic-r  giving  us  any  knoxvledge  of 
their  performance  or  just  principles  of  their  construc¬ 
tion. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  this  theory.  1  he  forces  which  are  applied  to  the 
body  moveable  round  an  axis  are  considered  in  the 
theory  as  pressure.^  actually  exerted  on  the  impelled 
points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  when  a  weicht  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  descending 
uniformly,  acts  with  its  whole  weight.  In  this  case  the 
weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  axis  will  al¬ 
ways  express  its  moir.entum,  and  the  rotation  will  (cev- 
teris  paribus J  be  proportional  to  this  product.  Hut  in 
many  important  cases  our  machines  are  actuated  by  ex¬ 
ternal  impulsions.  A  body  in  motion  strikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  causes  it  to  turn 
round  its  axis.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  consider  the 
quantity  ol  motion  of  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  our  moving  force.  Supposing  n  to  be  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  measure  of  its  intensity.  And  if  it  be  applied 
at  the  distance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  w  V.CP 
should  express  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
tile  machine  lound  C  ;  and  we  should  express  the  an¬ 
ti  V  CP 

gular  velocity  by  — Accordingly,  this  is  the 

manner  in  which  calculations  are  rtsually  made  for  the 
construction  and  performance  ot  the  machine,  as  may 
be  seen  in  almost  every  treatise  of  mechanics. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous,  as  we  shall  show 
by  a  very  simple  instance.  It  should  result  from  these 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional 
to  CP.  Let  us  suppose  our  moving  power  to  lie  a 
stream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  (eet  per  se¬ 
cond,  and  that  every  second  there  passes  100  pounds  of 
water.  We  should  then  call  our  moving  force  1000. 
It  is  evident,  th  :t  if  we  suppose  the  arm  of  the  float- 
board  on  which  it  strikes  to  be  infinitely  long,  the  im¬ 
pelled  point  can  never  move  I  aster  than  10  feet  in  a  se¬ 
cond,  and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
Email;  inskad  of  being  the  greatest  of  all.  Ihe  ixta- 
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tion  will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  shorter. 
We  need  not  examine  the  case  more  minutely. 

We  must  therefore  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo¬ 
ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  acting. 
1  he  moving  power  is  the  pressure  actually  exerted  on  the 
impelletl  point  of  the  machine.  Now  the  universal  fact 
of  the  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  collision  of 
Bodies  assures  us,  that  their  mutual  pressure  in  theircol- 
lision  is  measured  by  the  charge  of  motion  which  each 
sustains :  for  this  change  of  motion  is  the  only  indica¬ 
tion  and  measure  of  the  pressure  w’hich  we  suppose  to 
be  its  cause.  A  way  therefore  of  ascertaining  what  is 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  actuated  the  im¬ 
pulsion  ot  a  moving  body,  is  to  discover  what  quantity 
ot  motion  is  lost  by  the  body  or  gained  bvthe  machine  ; 
for  these  are  equal.  Having  discovered  this,  we  may 
proceed  according  to  the  propositions  of  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion. 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  repre-ent  a  body  move- 
a’  le  round  an  axis  passing  through  C,  perpendicuhr  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  '  Let  this  body  be  struck  in 
the  point  A  by  a  bt'dy  moving  in  the  direction  FA,  and 
let  BAI)  be  a  tangent  :o  the  two  bodies  in  the  point 
ot  collision.  It  is  we'l  known  that  the  mutual  actions 
of  two  solid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  surfaces.  Therefore  the 
mutual  pressure  ot  tlie  two  hod.es  is  in  the  direction 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD.  Therefore  let  the  motion 
of  the  impelling  I  ody  be  resolved  into  the  directions 
AP  and  AD.  The  force  AD  has  no  share  in  the 
pressure.  '1  herefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  im¬ 
pelling  body  estimated  in  the  direction  AP,  and  let  n 
be  its  quantity  ot  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  direction  AP  will  he  n  V. 

Did  AP  pass  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
effect  would  be  to  press  the  axis  on  its  supports.  But 
AP,  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  being  inclined  to 
AC,  the  })oint  A  is  forced  aside,  and  in  some  small 
moment  of  time  describes  the  little  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefore  describe  a  small 
arch  ?  p,  subtending  an  angle  PCp=ACa.  Draw 
a  o  perpendicular  to  A  P,  and  a  d  perpendicular  to  AD. 
The  triangles  d  A  o,  ACP  are  similar,  and  A  c  :  A  o= 
AC:  CP.  But  the  angles  AC  «,  VC  p  being  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  Pp=AC  ;  CP, 
=A  rt  :  A  o,  therefore  (pp=.A  o. 

Nowsince,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse,  A  describe.? 
A  a  in  the  moment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  A  o  is  the 
space  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  pres.sure ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  space  which  it  described  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  stroke,  »  will  express  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V—  v  is  the  velocity  lost,  and  (V — v)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  lost  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  measure  of  the  pressure  exerted.  Tliis  gives 
us  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  rotatory  motion.  The 
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,  From  this  we  deduce 

Jpr 

-TT  „  and  thus  we  have  obtained  the  value 

y /)  r^'^n.Cr' 

of  V  in  known  quantities ;  for  n  was  given,  or  sup- 
posetl  known  ;  so  also  was  V ;  and  since  the  direction 
FA  was  given,  its  distance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  ; 
and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 
value  ofj'p  r-.  Now  we  have  seen  that  v  is  also  the 
velocity  of  the  point  P ;  tlierefore  we  know  the  abso¬ 
lute  velocity  of  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 
and  consequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

,  ,  .  w.V.CP 

We  have  the  angular  velocity  =  t: — s-r — :  we 


fpr^+n.CF-  _ 

shall  find  this  a  maximum  when /p  r’=«.CP^;  and  in  point  P  in  the  direction  FP  perpendicular  to  AH,  and 
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The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  first  w  lio  con¬ 
sidered  this  subject;  and  in  his  Disquisiliunes  Mechaiiier- 
dyna7nica;.  he  has  demonstrated  several  jiropositions  con¬ 
cerning  the  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion,  and  the  mo¬ 
tions  arising  from  eccentric  external  forces  :  and  al¬ 
though  he  assumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  spherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  bodies  will  be  palpable  in  some 
simple  cases,  such  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo¬ 
dies  A  and  B  (fig.  9.)  be  connected  by  an  inflexible  Tigc  9. 
rod  (of  which  we  may  neglect  the  inertia  for  the  pre¬ 
sent).  Let  G  be  the.  micldle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  act  on  the 
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greatest  velocity  of  rotation  will  be  produced  when  the 
striking  body  loses  ^  of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  sufficient  for  explain¬ 
ing  all  the  motions  of  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes  ; 
and  we  presume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  th  .t 
we  have  given  the  investigation  of  the  centres  ©f  gyra¬ 
tion,  oscillation,  and  percussion.  The  curious  reader 
■will  find  the  application  of  these  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machines  in  two  very  valuable  dissertations  by  Mr 
Euler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
vol.  viii.  and  x.  and  occasionally  by  other  author.s  w  ho 
have  treated  mechanics  in  a  scientific  and  useful  man¬ 
ner,  going  beyond  the  scbool-boy  elements  of  equili¬ 
brium. 

There  remains  a  very  important  case  of  the  rotation 
of  bodies,  without  which  the  knowledge  of  the  motion 
of  solid  bod  es  is  incomplete ;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnected  with  any 
fixed  points.  We  hardly  see  an  instance  of  motion  of  a 
free  body  without  some  rotation.  A  stone  thrown  from 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  the  planets  themselves, 
are  observed  not  only  to  advance,  but  also  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  solution  on  this  doctrine;  and 
the  theory  of  the  working  of  ships  has  the  same  foun¬ 
dation.  We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  proposi- 

tions.  •  ,  1  u 

We  need  not  begin  by  demonstrating,  that  when  the 

direction  of  the  external  ierce  pas.ses  through  the  centre 
of  the  body,  the  body  will  advance  without  any  rota¬ 
tion.  This  we  consider  is  familiarly  known  to  every 
iTcrson  versant  in  mechanics  ;  nor  is  it  necessai-y  to  de¬ 
monstrate,  that  when  the  direction  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
•will  still  advance  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
moving  force,  and  with  the  same  velocity  as  if  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  moving  force  had  passed  through  it. 
This  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  tlie  equality  of 
action  and  reaction  observed  in  all  the  mechanical  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  universe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  demonstrate,  that  -when 
the  direction  of  the  moving  force  doe--  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in 
the  direction  of  the  moving  force,  but  -will  also  turn 
round  an  axis,  and  •we  must  determine  the  position  of 
this  axis,  and  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  rotatory  motions. 


let  AP  be  double  of  PB.  Also  let  the  force  be  such, 
that  it  would  have  caused  tlie  .system  to  have  moved 
from  the  situation  AB  to  the  situation  a  b,  in  an  inde¬ 
finitely  small  moment  of  time,  had  it  acted  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  case  have  described 
G  g,  A  would  have  described  A  a,  and  B  would  have 
described  B  b,  and  a  b  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  ; 
for  the  force  impressed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  impressed  on  B  ;  but  becxiuse  the  force  acts 
on  P,  the  force  impressed  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  that 
impressed  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever :  there¬ 
fore  the  initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on¬ 
ly  half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B ;  yet  the  centre  G- 
must  still  be  at  g.  We  shall  therefore  ascertain  the  ini¬ 
tial  motion  of  the  system,  by  drawing  through  g  a  line 
a  g  /3,  so  that  A  a  shall  be  \  of  B  /S.  This  we  shall  d<7 
by  making  AC=:  AB,  and  clrawing  C  ag  /3.  Then  a  t3 
will  be  the  position  of  the  system  at  the  end  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  time.  Thus  we  see  that  the  body  must  have 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progressive  mo¬ 
tion.  7g 

And  we  deduce  immediately  from  the  premises  tliat  Hqw  ir.o- 
this  rotation  is  performed  round  an  axis  passing  through  tion  U  per- 
the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  for  since  the  centre  describes  formeU  m 

■  above  or  below  tlie 


a  straight  line.  It  is  never  either  aUove  or  neiow 
axis  of  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it.  '1  lus  is 
a  fundamental  tlieorem,  and  our  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion  is  by  this  me.nns  greatly  simplified,  being  thus  re¬ 
duced  to  two  problems  :  1.  To  determine  in  what  di¬ 

rection  the  axis  passes  througli  the  centre  of  gravity. 
2.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation,  or 
how  far  the  centre  must  advance  while  the  body  rr.akes 
one  turn  round  the  axi.s.  'J'his  establishes  the  nlation 
between  the  progressive  and  rotatory  motions.  It  will 
contribute  to  our  better  conception  of  both  these  pro¬ 
blems  to  see  the  result  in  the  present  simple  case. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  impressions 
made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  .A  a,  B  b  parallel  to  !•  P 
and  G  s  :  aiid  therefore  the  motions  of  the  jioints  .\ , 
Cj,  ;md  B,  are  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  pLmc  FPG. 
The  axis  of  rotation  tlierefore  mu't  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  peiqieiidieular  to  tliis  plane.  If  wc  give  it 
any  other  position,  one  of  the  points  .\,  B,  or  both  of 
them,  must  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  in  b  a  ))rotlured  take  b  c  =z  BF. 
Then  supiiosing  AC  to  be  a  rigi  line  connected  with 
the  .system,  it  is  evident  that  if  there. had  been  no  rota¬ 
tion,  the  line  BC  would  have  kept  parallel  to  its  first 
position,  and  tlip.t  at  tlio  end  of  die  moment  of  time  C 
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notation,  would  have  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  had, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  c  C,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  g,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  motion  Gg  of  the  centre ;  therefore  if  we  make 
G  y  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rota'ion  round  the 
centre  of  grav'ty,  while  this  centre  moves  along  Gy; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  established  between  the  two  mo¬ 
tions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  fact,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  tlierefore  been 
such,  tirat  C  has  become  a  spontaneous  centre  of  con¬ 
version.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  must  always  be  the 
case,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
system  of  particles  connected  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
sible  lines.  Since  the  system  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  passing  through  itscentre  of  gravity,  there 
must  be  some  point  in  the  system,  or  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  connected  with  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  fast  as  ihe  centre 
advances  forwa  d.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  axis  must  in  this  instant  be  at  rest,  and 
therefore  must  be  a  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion.  And, 
in  this  instant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round 
an  axis  passing  tliroiigh  tlie  centre  of  gravity  and  the 
motion  of  progression,  are  equivalent  to,  and  actually 
constitute,  an  incipient  simple  motion  of  rotation  round 
another  axis  parallel  to  the  former,  v.diose  position  may 
be  ascertained.  But  it  is  necessary  to  establish  this  pro- 
po  ition  and  it*  converse  on  clearer  evidence. 

therefore  let  G  (fie.  10.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  ligid  system  of  particles  ol  matter,  such  as  we  suppose 
a  solid  body  to  be.  Let  this  system  be  supposed  to  turn 
round  the  axis  G  g,  while  the  axis  itself  is  moving  for¬ 
ward  in  the  direclion  and  with  the  velocity  GI.  Let  the 
rotation  be  sucli,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  direction  and 
velocity  A.k.  Let  us  first  suppose  tlie  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  GI  to  he  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G  g.  It  will 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  tlie  circles  described 
round  the  axis  by  the  diflerent  particles.  Let  CG  g  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI.  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  descrilicd  b}'  A  in  a  straight  line  eg,  and  g 
will  be  the  centie  round  which  A  is  turning.  Therefore 
Ag  will  be  the  radius  vector  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  Ag.  Let  A  (I  be  perpendicidar  to  eg,  and 
in  Ad  take  Ac  equal  to  GI  or  g  i.  It  is  evident, 
that  tlie  absolute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  tlie 
motions  Ae  and  A  h,  and  is  the  diagonal  A  f  of  tlie 
parallelogram  A  e^/i.  In  the  line  g  c,  whicJi  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  G  g,  take  g  c  to  g  A,  as  A  e  to  A  h, 
ai:d  draw  cC  parallel  to  gG,  ami  produce  h  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  «.  \\  e  say  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  spon¬ 

taneous  axis  of  conversion  ;  for,  because  n  is  perpen. 
dicular  to  A  g  and  A  rf  to  C  g,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  rf  A  w,  orJ'hA.  Therefore,  since  eg:  gA  =  f  h 
:  h  A,  the  tri-angles  eg  A  and  are  similar,  and  the 
angle  g  .4  c  is  equal  to  h  Af.  Take  away  the  comnioii 
angle  g  :\  f,  and  the  remaining  angle  c  A/is  equal  to 
the  retnaining  angle  h  A  g,  and  AJ^is  perpendicular  to 
A  Cj  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  same  in  re¬ 
spect  ot  direction  as  if  it  were  turiiinjf  round  the  .axis 
-'C.  *' -  *  -■  ■  ^ 
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Moreover,  Afis  \ofh  or  g  i  as  A  c  to  c  g.  Tliere- 


tore,  both  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  alis  dule  mo¬ 
tion  ot  Ais  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  turning  roundthe 
fixed  axis  c  C;  and  the  combined  motion  Ae  of  progres¬ 


sion,.  and  the  motion  A  h  of  rotation  round  G  g,  tn  e 
equivalent  to,  and  really  constitute,  a  momentarv  simple 
motion  of  rotation  round  the  axis  C  e  given  in  position, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  e  to  A  h. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  proposition  i<?,  that 
a  simple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  C  c,  such 
tnit  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direction  GI  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CG,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  oi  rotation  round  an  axis  G  g,  along  with  the 
progressive  motion  GI  of  this  axis.  "This  proposition 
is  demonstrated  in  the  very  same  way,  from  the  conside¬ 
ration  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  c,  we  have  e  A  ; 

^  g=-  Af :  g  i.  From  this  we  deduce,  that  A  h  is  per¬ 
pendicular  to  A  g,  and  that  f  h A  h=zcg  :  g  A  ;  and 
thus  we  resolve  the  motion  A  J"  into  a  motion  A  h  of 
rotation  round  G  g,  and  a  motion  A  e  of  progression 
common  to  the  whole  boily. 

But  let  us  not  confine  the  progressive  motion  to  tlie 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G  g.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  G  g,  is  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  the  direction  and  with  the  velocity  GK. 

We  can  always  conceive  a  })lane  LGC,  which  i,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  in  whicli  the  axis  G  e  and  the 

direction  GK  of  the  progressive  motion  are  shiiated. _ 

Ai  d  the  motion  GK  may  be  conceived  as  compounded 
of'a  motion  GI  pe  peudicular  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis;  and  a  motion  of  translation  GL,  by  which  the 
axis  slides  along  in  its  own  direction.  I’  is  evident,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  first  motion  GI,  there  arises  .a 
inotlon  of  rotation  rouml  C  e.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
if,  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  rouml  C  c, 
this  line  be  slid  along  itself  in  the  direction  c  C,  a  mo¬ 
tion  equal  to  GL  w  i'l  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  AF,  and 
that  ify'^  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  GL,  p  will 
be  the  situation  of  the  pa;  tide  A  when  G  is  in  K. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  when  the  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  motions  pro¬ 
gressive  and  rotatory  are  equivalent  to  a  momentary  sim¬ 
ple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  spontaneous  axis  of  con¬ 
version,  which  is  at  rest :  but  when  the  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  is  inclined  to  the  axis  passing  through  the  centre, 
the  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion  is  sliding  in  its  own 
direction. 

We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  distinctly  exampfi- 
and  accurately  by  attending  to  tlie  motion  of  a  gar- 
den  roller.  We  may  suppose  it  six  feet  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  tlie  rate  of  three  feet  in 
a  second  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  soutli.  Suppose  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  the  roller  p.a.rallel  to  its  axis.  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  seconds,  and  tliis  hue  will  be  in 
contact  witli  tlie  ground  at  the  intervals  of  every  six 
feet.  In  iliat  instant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  spoken 
of  is  at  rest,  and  the  motion  is  the  same  as  if  it  were 
fixed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  short, 
it  is  then  a  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion. 

Now,  suppose  the  roller  dragged  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  tlie  same  direction  along  a  sheet  of  ice,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  south  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  in  a 
second.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  Carried  in  the  direclion  ^’36°  52'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
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Hotatidn.  five  feet  per  seconil.  Il  Is  also  pl  iin,  that  Avlieii  the  line 
drawn  on  the  siirt'ace  of  the  stone  is  ap|)liedr  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  wiiich  the  ice  itself  has  to  the 
soutliwnrd.  The  motion  is  now  a  mot  on  of  rotation 
round  this  spontaneous  axis  of  conversion,  compound¬ 
ed  with  the  motion  o  four  feet  per  second  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  axis.  And  thus  we  see  that  any  complica¬ 
tion  of  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  pr()gression  of 
that  centre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  round  another  axis  {)arallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  direction. 

The  demonstration  wliich  we  have  given  of  tliese  two 
propositions  points  out  the  method  of  finding  the  axis 
C  c,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  combined  progressive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  G  g.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A  h  of  some  particle  A,  and  its  di¬ 
stance  A  g  from  the  axis,  and  the  progressive  velocity 
G1  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  GC  a  fourth 
propoAional  to  A.  h,  GI,  and  g  A,  and  to  place  GC  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
G  g,  and  to  place  C  on  that  side  of  G  g  which  is  mo¬ 
ving  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  axis. 

86  In  the  simple  case  of  this  problem,  wdiich  we  exhi¬ 

bited  in  order  to  give  us  ea«y  aud  familiar  notions  of  the 
subject,  it  appeared  that  the  retroirrade  velocity  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  point  C  was  equal  to  the  progressive  ve  o- 
city  of  the  centre.  This  must  be  the  case  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  <). 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  bo  ly  advance-',  an.l 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  it-ed’ in  succession 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  G  7;  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  such  as  C,  will  describe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  CK  the  base,  and  CG 
half  the  altitude.  1  he  other  points  of  the  bo  ly  will 
describe  trochoids,elongated  or  contracted  according  as 
the  describing  points  are  nearer  to  or  more  remote  from 
G  than  the  point  C  is. 

It  is  now  evident  that  all  this  must  obtain  in  every 
case,  as  well  as  in  this  simple  one.  .And  when  we  have 
ascertained  the  distance  GC  between  the  axisof  rotation 
passing  through  the  centre,  and  the  momentary  sponta- 
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more  com-  jjgQ.jg  of  conversion  passing  through  C,  we  can  then 
ascertain  the  relation  between  the  motions  of  rotation 
ard  progression.  We  tlien  know  that  tlie  body  will 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axi«,  while  its  cen¬ 
tre  moves  over  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  must  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  position  of  the  point  C.  This  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  pro]nrtion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  progressive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  some  point  of  the  body. — 
This  must  be  asceitained  by  observation.  In  most  cases 
which  are  intere-ting,  we  learn  the  position  of  the  axis, 
the  place  of  its  poles,  the  comparative  progressive  velo¬ 
city  of  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  tlic 
different  points  i>i  ^  v-ariety  of  ways  ;  and  it  would  not 
much  increase  our  knowledge  to  detail  'he  rules  which 
may  he  followed  for  this  jturpo'e.  'I'he  circumstance 
■w’ltich  chiefly  interests  us  at  present  is  to  know  how 
tiicse  motions  may  be  produced  ;  wliat  force  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  how  it  must  be  ajiplied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
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given  motion  or  rotation  and  progression  ;  or  wliat  will 
be  the  motion  wliich  a  given  force,  applied  in  a  given 
111  inner,  will  produce. 

We  have  already  given  the  principVs  on  which  we 
may  proceed  in  this  investifration.  We  have  shown  the 
circumstances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  cemtre 
of  percussion  of  a  hod}'  turning  round  a  given  fixed 
axis.  This  centre  of  percussion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precisely  balance  eacli  other,  or  rather  where  theyunite 
and  coinjiose  one  accumulated  progressive  force,  whicli 
may  then  he  opposed  by  an  equal  and  opposite  external 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  body  is  not  whirling,  but 
at  rest  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  jiercussion,  how  become  a  poi'wf 
of  impulsion,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precisely  equal  to  what  had  been  stopped  by  this 
external  force,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  tlie  direction  in  which  the 
centre  of  percussion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at  the  instant  of  stoppage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this  impulse  will  be  the  same  in  ever}'  respect.  And  we 
found  tliat  in  the  instant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  stop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  pressure 
whatever  was  excited  on  the  supports  of  tlie  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  w'as,  in  this  instant,  a  spontaneous  axis  of 
conversion. 

Moreover,  we  have  shown,  art.  8 1,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  spontaneous,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to,  or  compounded  of,  a  rotation  round  another 
axis  pnralkl  to  il,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravi  y.  and  a  progressive  motion  in  the  diiectloH  of  the 
centre’s  motion  at  the  instant  of  impulse. 

Now,  as  the  position  of  the  fixed  axis,  and  the  known 
disposition  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  with  respect 
to  this  axis,  determines  the  place  of  the  centre  of  per¬ 
cussion,  and  fumislies  all  the  mathematical  conditions 
w  hich  must  be  implemented  in  its  determination,  and 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percussion  ;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  an  external  force  w  liicli  is  exerted  on  the 
|K)int|af  impulsion  ofa  body  not  connected  with  any  fixed 
axis,  and  of  the  disposition  of  r.ll  the  parts  of  this  liody 
witli  respect  to  this  point  of  impulsion,  will,  furnish  us 
with  the  mathematical  circumstances  which  determine 
the  position  of  the  spontaneous  ax:s  of  conversion,  and 
therefore  detenu iiie  tlie  ju  sition  of  the  axis  through  the 
cc  itre  (parallel  to  the  s))ontaiu‘ous  axis  of  conversion), 
round  which  the  body  will  w  hirl,  w  hile  its  centre  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  external  f  orce. 

Tlie  jiroccss,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  of 
jirogreSsive  rotat'on  is  just  tlie  converse  of  the  process 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percussion. 

Jo.hn  Hernoulli  was  the  first  who  coiisiilcrcil  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  free  bodies  impelled  by  hirccs  wliosc  line  o*'  di¬ 
rection  did  not  pass  through  their  centre  of  gravity;  ai  d 
he  takes  it  for  granted, that  since  thcboily  both  advances 
and  turns  louiul  an  axis  jia.ssing  t'lrougli  the  centre  of 
gravity,  this  axis  is  pcrjiendicular  to  th*.*  pl.iiic  pa-sing 
through  the  direction  of  the  force,  ami  through  tlie 
point  of  im}uilsioii  ami  the  centre  of  gravity.  t)tlicr 
authors  of  the  first  mnuc,  such  :u  Hu}  ghcns.  I.eihnit/, 
I’oberval,  ikc.  Iiave  thought  thcm.-clvcs  obliged  to  de¬ 
monstrate  this.  1  heir  deiiioiisf.ation  is  as  follow  s  ; 

let 
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Let  a  body  whose  centre  ot*  gravity  is  G  (fig.  11.) 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  acting  in  the  di¬ 
rection  PQ  not  passing  through  the  centre.  The  iner¬ 
tia  of  the  whole  body  will  resist  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  whole  matter  were  collected  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  resistance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direction  GP.  The  pai-ticle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direction  PQ,  and  resisted  in  the  direction  PA, 
and  must  therefore  begin  to  move  in  sonje  direction  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  sides  have  the  directions  PQ  and  PA.  The  diago¬ 
nal  and  sides  of  a  parallelogi-am  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQB  or  GFQ,  and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  passes  through  G. — 
Therefore  this  axis  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 

gpq. 

It  would  require  a  series  of  difficult  propositions  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoningin  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  simple  case,  where 
there  can  be  no  hesitation.  I.et  A  and  A  (fig.  1 2.)  be 
two  equal  balls  connected  with  the  axis  a  h  by  inflexible 
lines  A  a,  B  h,  perpendicular  to  a  b.  Let  h  a  be  1, 
and  B  h  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  c  G  parallel  to  A  a  and  B  b,  and  in  the 
middle  of  a  b,  and  c  Gis  1 Let  O  be  the  centre  of 

„  .  A  .  A  -f  B  .  B  6- 

oscillation.  c  O  is  =  — - - - ,  =  5  — , 

A-fB.cG  "" 

Draw  A  m,  B  n  perpendicular  to  c  G,  and  suppose  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  w.  The  centre  of  oscilla¬ 
tion  will  bp  stil!  at  O  :  and  we  see  that  if  the  system  in 
this  form  were  stopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  etpiilibrio. 
For  the  force  with  which  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  swing¬ 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  w/,  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  is  A .  A  a,  or  1.  Tliat  of 
B  arriving  at  n  is  B  .  B  b,  or  2.  The  arm  rn  O  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  §,  and  the  arm  n  O  is  The 
forces,  therefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  of  the  le¬ 
ver  on  which  they  act,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  the  linewf  «  round  O,  are  equal  and  opposite, 
and  therefore  bsilance  each  other  ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
instant  of  stopping  no  pressure  is  exerted  at  c.  1  here- 
fore,  if  any  impulse  is  made  .at  O,  the  balls  ;it  m  and  n 
will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  I  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  spontaneous  centre  of  conversion.  I.et  us  see 
whether  this  will  be  the  case  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whcdier  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotadon  round  the  axis  n  O  The  mo¬ 
mentum  of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota¬ 
tion  round  c  O  is  A  .  A  «  .  A  jk,  =  1  x  A  m.  That 
of  B  is  B.B  .  B  M,  =  2  X  B  n.  A  m  and  B  7i  are  equal, 
and  therefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  system  to  turn  round  c  C  ; 
and  if,  at  the  instant  of  stoppage,  the  supports  of  the 
axis  a  b  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  c  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  b  would  advance,  and  a  woidd 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  rest.  'J'herefore,  if  an  im¬ 
pulse  were  m<ide  atO,  a  b  w  ould  not  become  a  sponta¬ 
neous  momentary  axis  of  conversion,  and  O  is  not  the 
centre  of  percussion.  Tliis  centm*  must  Ire  somewhere 
in  the  line  OB  parallel  to  ab,  as  at  P,  and  so  situated 
that  the  momenta  .  A  a  .  A  a  and  B  .  B  /S  .  B  /3  may 
be  equal,  or  th.it  A  a  may  be  double  of  B  /3,  or  n  p 
double  of  b  p.  If  an  impulse  be  now'  made  at  P,  the 
balls  A  B  will  be  urged  by  forces  as  1  and  2,  and 
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therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axis  a  b,  and  there  Rotatios 
W'ill  be  no  pressures  produced  at  a  and  b,  and  a  b  will 
really  become  a  momentary  spontaneous  axis  of  conver¬ 
sion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  then  it  is  evident  that  a 
body  or  system  A,  B,  receiving  an  impulseat  P  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  a  c  G,  acquires  to  itself  a  sponta¬ 
neous  axis  of  conversion  Avhich  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impulsion  and  the  centi-e 
of  gravity.  And  we  have  showm,  in  art.  84'.  that  this 
motion  round  ab  is  compounded  of  a  progressive  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre 
parallel  to  a  b.  Therefore,  in  this  system  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction 
of  the  impelling  force.  gj 

As  we  have  already  observed,  it  would  be  a  laborious 
ta.sk  to  ascertain  in  general  terms  the  position  of  the 
progressive  axis  of  rotation.  Although  the  jM-ocess  is  i 

the  inverse  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per-  geneial 
cusfiion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is  a  most  terras, 
intricate  business  to  convert  the  steps  of  this  process. 

The  general  method  is  this :  The  momentum  of  a  par¬ 
ticle  A  (fig.  5.)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  axis  l3  d,  has  for  its  factors  A  «  A  /,  and 
A  a,  which  are  its  distances  from  three  planes  D  d  5  A, 

DCO  Ji,  and  C  g  7  x,  given  in  position.  The  sum  of 
all  these  must  be  equal  to  nothing  by  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  positive  .and  negative  quantities.  We  must  find 
three  other  pLanes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  some  mc.a- 
sure  determined  in  position,  being  perpendicular  to 
DCO  7i),  so  situated  that  the  sums  of  similar  products 
of  the  distances  of  the  pai  tides  from  them  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.  This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  so  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted  and  disputed  about  the  certainty  of  the  solu¬ 
tions.  Euler,  d’Alembert,  Frisi,  Landcu,  and  others, 
have  at  last  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  shape,  has  at  least  three  .axes  passing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  w  hicL  it  w  ill  continue  to  re¬ 
volve  w'hile  proceeding  for-vard,  ai  '1  tint  these  are  at 
right  angles  to  e.ach  othci  ;  and  they  have  given  the 
conditionswhich  must  be  implemented  in  thedetemaina- 
tion  of  the.se  axes.  But  they  still  leave  ns  exceedingly 
at  a  OSS  for  means  to  discover  the  positions  of  the  axes 
of  a  given  body  which  have  these  conditions. 

To  solve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  le  d  to  a  disquisition  altogether  disproportioned 
to  our  work.  Wc  mu.st  re.strict  ourselves  to  those  form.s 
of  body  and  situations  of  the  point  of  impulsion  which 
admit  ol  the  coincidence  of  tlie  centres  of  oscillation 
and  pcrcussitin  ;  and  we  must  leave  out  the  cases  where 
the  axis  has  amotion  in  he  direction  of  its  length; 
that  is,  we  shall  always  suppos'.  the  spontaneous  axis 
of  conversion  to  have  no  motion.  Thus  we  .sli, ill  com¬ 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  precession  of  our  equinoctial  point.3,  and  all 
the  interestingcases  of  pr.actic.il  mechanics.  The  sjtecu- 
lativc  mathematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  thii 
investigation  by  consulting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D’Alembert  in  the  Berlin  Memoir.s,  Frisi’s  Cosmo- 
graphia,  and  the  ])apers  of  Mr  Landcn,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Bhilosopliical  Trans.ictions.  But  we 
liope,  by  means  of  a  beautiful  proposition  on  the  com- 
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position  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  every  reader  to 
discover  the  position  of  the  axis  of  progressive  rotation 
in  every  case  which  may  interest  Itim,  without  the 
previous  solution  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
above. 

Let  ‘\BPC/>6  A  (%.  IS.)  be  a  section  of  a  body 
throuph  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  so  formed,  that  the 
part  ABPC  is  similar,  and  similarly  placed  with  the 
part  AbpC,  so  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 
equally.  Let  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  HP,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  rr. 
Suppose  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  anrl  A  b  to  simi¬ 
lar  points,  it  is  plain  that  B  ft  6  /3  are  equal  and  oppo¬ 
site  ;  these  represent  the  forces  which  would  raise  or 
lower  one  end  of  the  axis,  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
served.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 
to  G  T. 

Let  the  body  be  so  shaped,  that  if  the  parts  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulse  rr  (the  impulse  is 
here  supposed  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  .\C,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and  similarly  placed  ;  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  must  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
ABC  b  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulse. 

Any  body  w'hose  shape  has  these  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  w'hich 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  in 
the  planets  when  disturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di¬ 
stant  planet :  for  they  are  all  figu'-es  of  revolution.  The 
direction  of  the  disturbing  or  impelling  force  is  always 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  and  the  disturbing 
body. 

With  such  limitations  therefore  we  propose  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problem : 

Let  G  (fig.  l-F.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
in  free  space,  which  is  impelled  by  an  external  fotce_/j 
acting  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pass  tbrouch  the 
centre.  Let  m  be  the  number  of  equal  particles  in  the 
body,  or  its  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force  f  be 
such,  that  it  would  communicate  to  the  body  the  velo¬ 
city  V  ;  that  is,  would  cause  the  centre  to  move  w’ith 
the  velocity  v.  It  may  be  expressed  by  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  bv  m  v,  and  it  would 
produce  the  velocity  m  v  on  one  particle.  It  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progressive  and  ro¬ 
tatory,  which  it  will  produce,  and  the  space  whicli  it 
will  describe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  PGC  perpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  measure  of  the  progressive 
velocity  v. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro- 
cecd  in  the  direction  GI  with  the  velocity  v,  and  that 
the  body  will  at  thesame  time  turn  round  an  axis  passing 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  de.scribing  circlesin  parallel  planes  round 
this  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
distance  GB,  such  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par¬ 
ticle  describes  its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  velocity  v.  Let  BCD  be  this  circuinlorcnce. 
When  the  particle  describing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  absolute  velocity  must  be  dovible  tint  of 


the  centre  G,  but  when  it  is  in  the  opposite  point  C 
its  retrograde  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progressive  ve* 
locity  of  the  centre,  it  must  be  at  rest.  In  every  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accompa¬ 
nying  circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
directiori  of  the  impelling  force  is  at  vest.  ^  It  is  at  that 
instant  a  spontaneous  centre  ot  conversion,  and  the 
straight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  flijure  is  then  a  spontaneous  axis  of  conver¬ 
sion,  and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  state  of  rota¬ 
tion  round  this  axis,  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
lines  drawn  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with  veloci¬ 
ties  proportional  to  these  distances ;  and  lastly,  the  bo¬ 
dy  advances  in  the  direction  GI  through  a  space  equal 
to  the  circumference  BCD,  while  it  makes  one  turn 
round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi¬ 
gure.  Join  AC,  AG,  AP.  Draw  A  b,  A  c,  A  d  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  absolute  mjlion 
A  c  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progressive  motion  A  b 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
motion  A  d  of  rotation  I'ound  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  since  A  6  is  equal  lo  v,  and  A  c  is  the  dia¬ 
gonal  of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  species  and  mag¬ 
nitude,  it  is  also  given,  and  (as  appears  also  trom  the 
reasoning  in  art.  85.)  it  is  to  GI  as  C  V  to  CG.  ^ 

By  the  application  of  the  force  »/  v  in  the  direction 
FP,  every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its 
place,  and  exerts  a  resistance  equal  to  the  motion  which 
it  acquires.  A  part  of  this  force,  which  we  may  call 

7n  V,  is  employed  in  communicating  the  motion  A  c  to 
A.  And,  from  what  has  been  lately  shown,  CG :  CA 

=GI  :  Ac,  =v:  A  c,  end  therefore  A  c 

But  farther  (agreeably  to  what  was  demonstrated  in 
„  _ .  .  •  w.C  A 

art.  iC.)  we  have  CP:  CA=A  c :  m  v,  =-^  •' 

and  therefore  Thereforethc  whole  force 

CG.Ct 

employed  in  communicating  to  each  particle  the  motion 
it  really  acquires,  or  wir,  is  equaWo  the  riutnt  ot  the 


Ilotatior;. 


quantity 


v.CA^ 

Cl’.CCJ 


or  viv= 


vJ\'A^ 

CP.CG 


and 


CP .  CG 


=/CA-,  which  by  art.  23.  is  equal  to  m.CG. 

Therefore  we  have  tn. CP.CG — tw  CG=C  G=::/G.A  , 


/GA’ 

wi.GP' 


or  nj.GP.CG=yGA*,  and  finally,  CG: 

Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  u-*  /G  \’,  and  tlic 
position  of  the  impelling  force  gives  iis  wi.GP.  1  here- 
fore  we  can  compute  the  value  ot  CG  ;  and  if  «■  be  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
t.CG  equal  to  the  sp  ce  which  the  bwly  must  describe 
in  the  direction  GI,  while  it  maiscs  one  rotation  round 

Cor.  1.  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
turns  or  the  number  of  degrees  whi.  h  one  of  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  givun  time,  is  proportional  to  the  impel¬ 
ling  force :  for  the  length  o  CG  dejiends  only  on  the 
form  of  the  b.'dy  and  the  situation  i  t  the  point  ot  im¬ 
pulsion  ;  while  the  lime  of  describing  ■r  times  this  length 
is  inversely  ns  the  torce. 

2.  The  angular  eclccity  with  any  given  torce  is  as 

Cl  I  : 
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Rotation.  GP :  for  CG,  and  consequently  the  circumference 
t.CGj  described  during  one  turn,  is  inversely  as  GP. 

3,  PC  is  equal  to  • 


99 


m-GP 


for  we  have  y'PA*= 


/GA^-fm.GP-.  Therefore 


/PA2  _  /GA* 


=CG  +  GP,  =CP. 


j?i.GP 


77J.GP 


-  + 


w.GP 

100  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulsion  of  the 
same  body,  P  will  be  a  spontaneous  centre  of  conversion 
(see  art.  41.). 

101  ^  force  equal  and  opposite  to  mv,  or  toj",  applied 
at  G,  will  stop  the  progressive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation;  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  step  all  motion  both  progressive  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  stop  the  progressive 
motion,  but  will  leave  some  motion  of  rotation.  If 
applied  beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  applied  l)eyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increase  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  ea¬ 
sily  conceived  by  reflecting  on  its  effect  on  the  body  at 
rest. 

1^53  6.  A  whirling  body  which  has  no  progressive  motion 

cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  state  by  the  action 
of  a  single  force.  It  may  Iiave  been  put  into  this  con¬ 
dition  by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  two  equal  and 
opposite  forces.  The  equality  and  opposition  of  the 
forces  is  necessiry  for  stopping  all  progressi\  e  motion. 
It  one  of  them  has  acted  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion  has  betn  the  effect  of  the  otlier  only.  If  they  have 
acted  on  op])<.site  sides,  they  conspired  wi'h  eacli  other 
in  producingthe  rotation  ;  but  have  opposed  each  other 
if  they  acted  on  opposite  sides. 

In  like  manrer,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
togpttier  w  i'll  a  progressive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
direction  ot  tlie  axis,  could  not  have  been  pn  duced  by 
the  .  ction  of  a  sin'jle  force. 

103  hen  tlie  space  S  which  a  body  describes  dur¬ 

ing  ^ne  rotation  has  been  observed,  we  can  discover 
the  point  of  impulse  by  which  a  single  force  may  have 
acted  in  producing  both  the  motions  of  progression 


/GA*  


and  rotation:  for  CG  = — ,  .and  GP  =• 

'T  tw.CG 

TfGA* 


w.S 


In  this  manner  we  can  tell  tlie  distances  from  the 
centre  at  which  the  sun  and  planets  may  have  received 


Application  single  impulses  whicli  gave  them  both  their  motions 
ot  this  doc-  ,  P  ,  .  ,1 

trine  to  the  ot  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  rotation  round  their 

heavenly 
motions. 


axes. 


It  was  found  (art.  40.  f)  that  the  distance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  oscillation  or  percussion  of  a  sjihere 
swinging  round  the  fixed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  I  of  the  third  propoitional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

of  the  sphere,  or  that  OC=:§  —r-;—  Siipposingthe  pla- 

Cf f 

nets  to  be  homogeneous  and  spherical,  and  calling 
the  raditi.s  of  the  pl.anet  r,  .'ind  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  I  and  the  time 
of  a  revoltifion  in  its  orliit  T,  and  making  1  :  t  the  ra- 
tio.of  rad  us  to  the  perijiliery  of  a  circle,  we  shall  have 

p  Pc  for  the  circumference  of  tl/c  orbit,  .'uid  ■^R  ~  for 


the  arch  of  this  circumference  described  during  one  ro-  Rotatii 
tation  round  the  axis.  This  is  S  in  the  above-men- 
tioned  formula.  Then,  diminishing  this  in  the  ratio  of 


the  circumference  to  radius,  we  obtain  CG  = 


and  OG  = 
^/GA* 


LG'  " fR 
,  and  easier  obtained. 


This  is  equivalent  to 


wr.S 

This  gives  us  G  u 
For  the  Earth 


Moon  - 


Mars 


Jupiter 

Saturn 


r 

157 

r 

555 

r 

J95 
r 


j-  nearly. 


2.8 125 
r 


2.588 

We  have  not  data  for  determining  tin's  for  the  sun. 


But  the  very  circum.stance  of  his  liaving  a  rotation  in 
27  d.  7  h.  47  m.  makes  it  very  probable  tlut  he,  with 
all  his  attending  planets,  is  also  moved  forward  in  the 
celestial  spaces,  perhaps  round  some  centre  of  still  more 
general  and  extensive  gravitation  :  for  the  perfect  oppo¬ 
sition  and  equality  of  two  forces,  necessary  forgiving  a 
rotation  without  a  progressive  motion,  has  the  odds 
against  It  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjectures  of  philosophers,  and  the"  observations  of 
Herschel  and  otlier  astronomers,  who  think  that  the  so¬ 
lar  S3'stem  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  constellation  Aqnila  is  situated. 

8  As  in  the  communication  of  progressive  motion 
•among  bodies,  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  preserved 
before  and  after  collision,  so  in  the  communication  of 
rotation  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  ro'atury 
momentum  is  preserved.  Tliis  appears  from  die  gt  neral 
tenor  of  our  formulae  :  for  If  we  suppose  a  body  turn¬ 
ing  round  an  .axis  passing  through  its  centre,  wit'. out 
any  progressive  motion,  we  must  suppose  that  the  force 
m  V,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  opposed  by  an 
equal  and  opposite  force.  Let  this  be  supposed  to 
Iiave  acted  on  tiie  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  other  acting  at  some  distance 
GR  fom  tlie  centre.  Its  momentum  is  m  ji.GF,  Had 
it  acted  alone,  it  wouWl  have  produced  a  rotation  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  progressive  motion  of  tlie  centre  with 
the  velocity  a  ;  and  the  body  .acquires  a  momentary 
spontaneous  axis  of  conversion  at  the  distance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  Tlie  absolute  velocity  AC  of 

..  ,  .  v.AC  ,  .  t'-.AC* 

any  particle  is  ---  - ;  its  momentum  ' 


CG 

and  the  sum  of  all 


is- 


GC 


the  momenta 


/i'.AC^ 

13  ‘ — or 


- ,  and  this  is  equal  to  m  I’.GR. 
lLJ  ^ 


CG 

But  when  the 


progre=sive  motion  is  stopped,  A  h,  which  was  a  consti¬ 
tuent  of  the  alisolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilatet!,  and 
nothing  remains  but  the  motion  A  d  of  rotation  round 
G.  But  the  triangles  d  A  c  and  G.VC  were  demon¬ 
strated 


lUo 


Kutatiun. 


ROTATION 


Itetatioii.  stratecl  (N'^  Si.)  to  be  similar;  and  therefore  AC:  Ad 
=  CA :  GA.  Therefore  the  absolute  velocity  of  the 
particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiescent  centre  of 

r.  G  A  .  .  G  A" 

gravity  G,  is  ;  its  momentum  is  —  ;  the 


GC 

f  r  (/  \ 

sum  of  all  the  momenta  is  — ^  ;  and  this 

GC 


13 


Still 


equal  to  m  v.  Observe,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  di¬ 
stance  of  the  centre  of  conversion  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  because  there  is  now  no  such  thing  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous  axis  of  conversion,  or  rather  it  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  GC  is  the  distance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whose  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  V. 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dis¬ 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abstraction 
of  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  same  force  m  v  act 
at  the  same  distance  GP  from  the  centre.  AV'e  shall 

still  have  tn  t; .  GP  =  ;  and  therefore  the  sum 

GC 

of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body  is 
still  the  same,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  force 
mv  acting  by  tlie  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free  body 
has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  has 
the  distribution  of  itsparts  suddenly  changed  (the  centre 
however  remaining  in  the  same  place),  or  h.as  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  matter  suddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it  will  turn 
•with  such  an  angular  velocity  that  the  sum  of  the  mo¬ 
menta  is  the  same  as  before. 

107  We  have  been  so  particular  on  this  subject,  because 
A^lication  affects  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  precession  of 
Wetn'of^the  equinoxes ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  solution  of  it  is 
precession  erroneous  on  account  of  his  mistake  in  this  particular, 
(if  the  equi-  He  computes  the  velocity  with  which  a  quantity  of 
Boxes.  matter  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid 
over  the  inscribed  sphere  would  perform  its  librations 
if  detached  from  the  spherical  nucleus.  Pie  then  sup¬ 
poses  it  suddenly  to  adhere  to  the  sphere,  and  to  drag 
it  into  the  same  libratory  motion  ;  and  he  computes  the 
libration  of  the  whole  mass,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  libratorj-  spheroid  is  the 
same  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  libra- 
ting  redundant  ring  or  shell ;  whereas  he  should  have 
computed  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  quantity 
of  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  same  thing  obtains  in  rotations  round  fixed  axes, 
as  appears  by  tlie  perfect  sameness  of  the  formulae  for 
both  classes  of  motions. 

This  law,  w'hich,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzians, 
we  might  call  the  coriservalio  momenlorum,  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  expressions  of  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  momenta  in  such  cases  as  most  frctjuently 
occur.  The  most  frequent  is  that  of  a  sphere  or  sphe¬ 
roid  in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diiune- 
ter  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  nece-sary  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
PnECESsioN,  N°  33. 

Let  AP  «  p  (fig.  15.)  be  a  sphere  turning  round  the 
diameter  Pp,  and  let  DD',  dd'be  two  circles  parallel  to 
fig.  1.5.  the  equator  n,  very  near  each  other,  comprehemling 
between  them  an  elementary  slice  of  the  sphere.  l.et 
C  V  be  =  n,  CB  =  j-,  and  BD  =  y,  a;.d  let  t  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  who>e  radius  is  l.  Lastly, 
let  the  velocity  o'  the  point  A  be  v.  Then 
.  VoL.  XVI 11.  Part  I. 


108 


V  ^  is  the  velocity  at  the  distance y  from  the  axis,  t  y 
a 

is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference  whose 
radius  is  y  ;  for  it  is  the  length  of  that  circumference 
when  expanded. 

‘‘LUL,  orVL  X  ■S'y,  is  the  quantity  of  motion  in  this 
a  a 

circumference  turning  round  the  axis  P  p. 

is  the  momentum  of  the  same  circumference. 
a 

HJf  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentm  of  the  circle 
a 

whose  radius  is  y,  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 


axis. 


is  the  fluent,  or  tire  momentum  of  the  whoie 
4.a 

circle  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 
DD'. 

^  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  he- 
4a 

misphere;  for  B6  ~  x,  and  this  fraction  is  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  the  slice  d  D  D' d'. 

=  qS  -  I*,  and  y*  =  —2  x*  -fxh  There- 

foreiL^  X  (rt^  x—^ax-x  +  a;'’  -i)  is  the  fluxion  of  the 
2(7 

momentum  of  the  whole  sphere.  Of  tliis  the  fluent 
for  the  segments  whose  heights  are  CB,  or  x,  is  v  rr 


2  a 


f  ,  2(7*  . 

Ucx - -b — ) 

Let  X  become  a,  and  we  have  for  tlie  momentuin  ol 

the  whole  sphere—  (a^ — \  +  ]  “’)>=  ^ - 

2a  V  2 

a*  ,  a*  \  i  1 

- b —  I  =  X  a\ 

3  loj 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  rotation  h.ns  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  force  m  u ;  that  is,  a  force  w  Inch 
would  communicate  the  velocity  u  to  the  whole  matter 
of  the  sphere,  had  it  actedina  direction  passing  through 
its  centre ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  this  force  acted  on 
the  equatorial  point  A  at  right  angles  to  AC  :  its  mo¬ 
mentum  is  VI  u  a,  and  this  is  equal  to  e  t  a*.  Also, 
we  know  tliat  »i  =  ^  t  Therefore  we  have  u  .  J 
‘ru*  =  v  Tu*,  §  M  =  t’,  and  v  =z  ^  it. 

Let  EPQ  p  be  an  oblate  sqiheroid  whose  semi- ax  is 
PC  isrt,  and  equatorial  radius  EC  is  A,  and  let  v  be  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  inscribed  sphere.  Then 
since  tJie  im-mentum  of  the  whirling  circle  D  li  is 

^  ,  die  momenta  of  the  sjihere  and  spheroid  are  in 


4  a 


the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii;  and 
therefore  that  of  the  whole  spheroid  is  v/Ar.  .And 
if  w  be  tlie  velocity  at  E  corresjionding  to  tlie  velocity 

V  at  A,  so  that  tv  —  ~  v,  we  have  die  momentum  of 
a 

the  spheroid,  expressed  in  terms  of  die  equatorial  velocU 
ty  at  the  surface,  a  tv. 

If  the  same  forte  vt  u  l>e  made  to  act  in  t'  e  same 
K  r  innnniT 


lO'j 


51a 


Ut 


S14  •  li  0  T  A 

manner  at  E,  its  momehtum  ?n  u  h  is  =  h'^  a  w,  and 

_  15  7)1  W  npi,  £*  jT.  1  1  ^  7V y 

TV—  - — .  1  hereiore  the  angularvelocities— ,  — 

Ir  a  ah 


■w’liich  the  sajne  force  m  u  acting  at  A  or  E  ■will  produce 

in  the  snhere  and  the  spheroid,  are  as  and. 

^  4  4  a 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a. 

112  Lastly,  if  the  oblate  spheroid  is  made  to  turn  round 
an  equatorial  diameter  passing  through  C  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  section 
parallel  to  themeiidian  E  P  Q  p  is  an  ellipse  similar  to 
this  mei'idian.  If  this  ellipse  differs  vei’y  little  from  the 
inscribed  circle,  as  is  the  case  of  the  earth  in  theproblem 
of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  ellipse  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  thatof  a  circle 
of  the  same  area,  or  Avhose  diameter  is  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
spheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum¬ 
scribed  circle  as  b  a  to  b.  Therefore  the  momenta 
of  the  section  of  the  spheroid  and  of  the  circumscribed 
sphere  are  in  the  constant  ratio  of  6^  to  or  of  n- 
to  h-.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir¬ 
cumscribed  sphere  be  called  iv,  the  momentum  of  the 
sphere  is  rrb^  w ;  and  therefore  that  of  the  spheroid 
is  jA  <r/P  w,  agi-eeably  to  what  was  assumed  in  the 
article  Precession,  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  spheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  easy  ajiiiroximation  ; 
an  exact  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  scries. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  spheroid  may  be  considered  as 
uniformly  distributed  on  thesurfaceof  asimilar  sjiheroid 
whose  diameter  is  |  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphe¬ 

roid.  It  will  have  the  same  momentum,  because  a  tri¬ 
angle  in  one  of  the  ellipses,  having  an  elementary  arch 
of  the  circumference  for  its  base,  iuid  the  centre  of  tlie 
ellipse  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration  distant 
from  the  vertex  „J  1  the  length  of  the  radius  of  tlie 
ellipse,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  finding  the 
sum  of  all  these  lines.  But  even  when  (lie  series  for 
this  sum  involves  the  3d  power  of  the  eccenti  icity,  it  is 
not  more  ex  ict  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  similar  proposition  may  be  obtained  for  a  prolate 
spheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatori’d  diameter,  and 
applied  to  the  conjectural  shape  of  the  mo.-n,  lor  ex¬ 
plaining  lier  oscillations. 

The  reader  must  have  observed  that  the  tirccedin/r 
tory  mo.  disquisitions  refer  to  those  inot  ons  only  Avhich  result 
tions  ac-  from  the  action  of  external  forces  and  to  tlie  slate  of 
companied  incijiient  motion.  All  circular  motions,  such  as  those 

Uy  centri-  rotation,  are  acccmpauietl  bv  centrif  imal  (orces.  A 
fu^al  forces.  .  i  i’  •  /•  1  •  •  °  i  • 

cen'ral  force  is  necessary  lor  retaining  every  jiarticle  in 

its  circular  path  ;  such  forces  nnist  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arise  only  from  the  forces  of  co¬ 
hesion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  'J  hese 
forces  are  mutual,  ccjual,  and  ojipositc  ;  and  as  much  as 
a  ji.irticle  A  (fig.  b.)  is  retained  bv  a  force  in  the  di¬ 
rection  A  a  of  the  line  which  connects  it  with  the  fix¬ 
ed  axis  1)  (■/,  or  in  the  direction  AG  (fig.  10.),  w’hich 
connects  it  witli  the  jirogressiveaxis ;  so  much  must  tlie 
])oint  a  of  the  axis  1.)  d  be  urged  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  a  A,  or  so  mucli  must  the  w  hole  liody  be  urged  in 
the  direction  GA.  Every  po'i  t  therefore  of  the  ax's 
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D  d,  or  of  the  axis  through  G  iu  fig.  10.  is  carried  in  Kotatio 
a  variety  of  directions  perpendicular  to  itself.  These 
forces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.  If  this  ba¬ 
lance  obtains  with  respect  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  supports 
will  sustainno  ]ires3urebut  what  arisesfrom the  external 
force  :  if  not  one  support  will  be  more  ]  ressed  than  the 
other;  and  if  both  wereremoved,  the  axis  would  change 
its  position.  The  same  must  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  1C.  This,  having  no  srpport,  must 
change  its  position. 

A.nd  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
passing  through  G  which  has  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  disquisitions,  is  not  permanent  either  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  body,  or  in  respect  of  absolute  space.  These 
two  rotations  are  essentially  different.  The  way  to  con¬ 
ceive  both  is  this.  Suppose  a  spherical  sinface  descri¬ 
bed  round  the  hodv,  havinj;  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  suppose  this  surface  to  revolveand  to  pro¬ 
ceed  forward  along  with  t1,e  body  ;  in  sliort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  surfaceattaclied  to  ilie  body. 

The  axis  of  rotation  iivill  pass  through  this  surface  in 
two  points  xvhich  vve  sliall  call  its  poles.  Now,  we  say 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  re-spect  to  the  body 
■when  it  has  always  the  same  poles  in  this  spherical  sur¬ 
face.  Suppose  another  sjiheric.al  surface  described  round 
the  same  centre,  and  that  this  surface  also  accompam'cs^ 
the  body  in  all  its  ])rogressive  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  'J'he  axis  is  permanent  witli  respect  to  abso¬ 
lute  space  when  itlias  always  the  same  poles  in  this  sur¬ 
face  ;  ii  is  evident  that  these  two  facts  are  not  insepa- 
ralile.  A  boy’^s  top  spins  on  the  same  point  and  the 
same  corporeal  axis,  •while,  tow  ards  tlie  end  ol  its  mo¬ 
tion,  we  observe  it  direc'.ing  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  And  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lemon  spin  with  grc.st  raj.idit)'  on  its  side 
on  a  level  table,  we  see  it  gradually  rise  up,  till  it  stand 
quite  on  end,  sjiinningall  the  whileroundan  axis  point¬ 
ing  to  the  zenith. 

This  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  is  produced 
by  tlie  unbalanced  actions  of  the  centrifusal  forces  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  particles.  Supjiosetwo  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  lb’  )  connected  by  an  inflexible  rod  whose  middle 
jioint  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bads.  i  his 
system  may  he  made  to  turn  roundthe  material  axis  D  d, 

A  destrihi’ng  the  circle  AEFA,  and  B  describing  the 
circle  BIIKB.  Tlie  rod  AB  may  also  ho  conceived 
as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pin  at 
right  angles  to  tlie  axis.  Suppose  the  balls  jiassing, 
through  tlie  situations  A  and  B  ;  their  centriluga!  forces 
urge  them  at  the  same  time  in  the  directions  CA  and 
OB,  wliich  impulsions  conspire  to  make  the  connecting 
rod  recede  from  both  cuds  of  the  axis  D  d.  And  thus 
the  bal's,  instead  of  describingparallel  circles  roundthis 
axis,  will  describe  parallel  spirals,  gra  lu  illyopening  the 
angles  DGA,  d  GBmore  and  more,  till  the  balls  ac¬ 
quire  tlie  position  a  /3  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They 
will  not  stop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  position 
with  an  oblique  molioti.  They  w  ill  pass  it ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  a:r  and  (lie  fi  iction  of 
the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  t  il  the  ball  A  came 
to  dC'Crilie  the  circle  BIIK,  and  tlie  ball  B  to  describe 
the  circle  AEr.  I'lie  centrifugal  i’orce.s  will  now  liave 
exh  iiis'ed  by  oppositioii  all  the  motion  wlucli  they  bad 
acqui  'cd  during  tlicir  passage  f,  orri  the  p.isiti  >n  AB  to 
the  position  and  now  they  will  again  describe  spi- 
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Rotation,  jals  gradually  opening,  and  then  contracting,  till  the 
balls  arrive  at  their  original  position  A  B,  wlientlie  pro¬ 
cess  will  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind 
of  osciliating  rotation. 

lie  Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  with  respect 
to  the  system  of  balls  ;  but  it  is  fixed  in  respect  to  ab¬ 
solute  space,  because  the  axis  D  rf  is  supported.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  its 
position,  because  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  balls 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  mate¬ 
rial  axis  has  indeed  sustained  no  change ;  but  the  real 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was 
going  on  every  moment,  has  been  continually  shifting 
its  place.  This  is  not  so  obvious,  and  requires  a  more 
attentive  consideration.  To  show  accurately  the  gra¬ 
dual  change  of  position  of  the  real  axis  of  rotation  w’ould 
require  a  long  discussion.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  exhibiting  a  case  where  the  position  of  the  momen¬ 
tary  axis  is  unquestionably  different  from  D  (/,  which 
we  may  suppose  horizontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  position  a  13.  They  came  into 
this  position  with  a  spiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents  a  p,  /3  y 
to  the  circle  a  6  j3s,  suppose  in  the  directions  ad,  /3  X. 
They  are  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  dafSX,  inclined  to  the  plane  p  a/Sy  of  the  circle 
«  5  /3  e.  The  momentary  axis  of  i-otationis  therefore  per¬ 
pendicular  to  this  oblique  plane,  and  therefore  does  not 
117  coincide  with  D  </. 

Of  tile  eva-  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  this  eva- 
gation  of  gatioii  of  the  axis,  although  the  subject  is  both  cu¬ 
rious  and  important  to  the  speculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  complete 
solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  precession.  But 
when  treating  that  article,  wc  contented  ourselves  with 
showing  that  the  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu¬ 
ral  phenomenon  is  so  exceedingly  minute,  that  although 
multiplied  many  thousands  of  tirnci,  it  would  escape 
the  nicest  observation  of  modern  astronomers  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  accumulate  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  limit,  much  too  small  for  observation,  and  then 
diminishes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D’Alem¬ 
bert,  Frisi,  and  Dela  Grange,  Iiave  shown  the  momen¬ 
tary  position  of  the  real  vaiiaMc  axis  corresponding 
to  any  given  time  ;  ami  I.anden  has  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity  and  elegance  cvjnnected  these  momentary  posi¬ 
tions,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr 
Segnor  war,  we  believe,  the  fir't  who  showed  (in  a 
Dissertation  De  Molu  Tnrhinum,  Halle,  IToo),  tliat  in 
every  body  (here  wereatleastthree  lines  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  form¬ 
ing  the  solid  .••ngle  of  .a  cube,  round  which  the  centri- 
fug.al  forces  were  accurately  brlanccd,  and  tlurefore  a 
rotation  begun  round  either  of  these  three  lines  would 
be  continued,  and  they  -are  permanent  axes  oi‘ rotation. 
Albert  Euler  gave  the  first  demonstration  in  ITfiO,  and 
since  that  time  the  invcstig.ation  ofthc'C  axes  has  hecn 
extended  and  improved  iiy  tlic  d;flerontnnth:)’'.s  already 
Jiamed.  It  isan  ixctcdmgly  I'iffiru.t  .subje. t ;  .and  we 
recommend  the  ynthctical  iiivcstigafion  by  Frisi  in  his 
Coimmornpliia  as  the  fittest  for  instructing  a  curious  re.a- 
der  tn  v.  h->m  the  subject  is  new.  c  shall  conclude 
this  disseitntion  with  bcin-ifnl  tbc.''jvm,  the  eininoia- 
tim  of  wbitli  wo  owe  to  I'.  Fri«i,  wl'.icli  lias  ain.izingly 
improve:!  the  whole  theory,  .and  pi  e  .-■a'-y  ami  cicg.ar.t 
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solutions  of  the  most  difficult  problem’.  It  :s  analogous  Rotation 
to  the  great  theorem  of  the  composition  of  motions  and 
forces. 

If  a  body  turn  round  an  axis  AG  a  (fig.  17.)  Pas¬ 
sing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  with  the  angular 
velocity  a,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another 
axis  BG  b  with  the  angular  velocity  b,  and  it  GD  be 

taken  to  GK  as  a  to  h  (the  points  B  and  E  being  taken 
on  that  side  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving  to- 
w'ards  the  same  side  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
the  line  DK  be  drawn,  then  the  whole  and  every 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  ot  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  CG  c,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  (.ther  two, 
and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angular  velocity  c  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  b  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
GE. 

For,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  suppose 
a  spherical  surface  to  be  described  rouutl  G  passing 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  pDne  of 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP  t  rouml  the  axis  .\  a, 
and  the  circle  KP  of  rotation  round  the  axis  13  b.  Let 
I  i,  K  k  be  the  diameters  of  these  circles  of  rotation, 

F  and  G  their  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tangents  PM  and  PJ^.  I'hese  tangents  are  in 
a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  sphere  in  P,  and  cuts 
the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to  which  a  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  G  of  the  sphere  through  the 
point  R  is  perpendicular.  Let  PN  represent  the  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round  the  axis  B  b,  and 
P  /'  its  velocity  or  rotation  round  A  a.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  PX  tf.  Then  P  i  is  the  direction  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  motion  resulting  from  the  composition  of  PX 
and  P/.  P  I  is  in  the  plane  MPX,  because  the  diago¬ 
nal  of  a  pirallelogram  is  in  the  plane  of  its  sides  PX 
and  V  f. 

i.et  perpendiculars  /’  F,  i  T,  be  drawn  to  the  ])lane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PX  i  f  will  beo.  tno- 
graphically  projected  on  that  plane,  its  projection  being 
a  parallelogram  RXTF.  (F  here  falls  on  the  cenTc  by 
accident).  Draw  the  diagon.al  RT.  It  is  evident  that 
the  plane  PR  t  T  is  perpendicu'ar  t )  the  planeof  the  two 
axes,  because  PR  is  so.  Therefore  the  conipoun.l  mo¬ 
tion  P  t  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  ot  revo'ntion  round 
some  axis  situated  in  tlie  plane  of  the  other  two.  1  here- 
f'oro  jtrodnee  TR.  and  draw  GC  cuitmg  it  ot  right 
angles  in  H,  and  let  L  P  /  be  the  circle,  and  ITI  a  ra¬ 
dius.  P  I  is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  pepciulicular  to 
PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in  some  po  nt  Q  of  the  line 
MN.  The  particle  P  is  in  a  state  of  ro  ation  rotm  l 
the  axis  CG  c,  and  its  velociiy  is  to  the  velocities  roniul 
A  a  or  B  i  as  ID  to  \\f  or  PX.  The  tria  glo  I‘i!X  and 
OPX  are  similar.  For  PX  the  tan,-eul  is  pcrpcndiciil.ir 
to  the  radius  OP,  and  I’R  is  perpendicular  to  ON. 

Therefore  OP :  PX  =  PR  :  RX,  and  RX  =;  '. 

1)1 

But  the  velocit}'  of  P  round  the  ax\'  B  b  is  OP  l>.  '  h  rc- 

forc  RX  =  — =  Vllb.  In  like  im 'me-  !'i’ 

OP 

“PR. a.  Therefor.  RF:  RN  -  n:  b  rzGD:  (>!.. 

But  XT;  RXzrHiiie  N  RT  :  sine  Nl'R-  .and  G  1):  O.. 

=  siiu'GED:  si  -e  (iDF.  'I’lierrfott  iuf  NR  J  :  diu 
X  TRrrsine  GED  :  sine  GDE.  But  RN  r=l  c,D. 
for  XR  is  perpendicidar  to  I  S  .nn'l 's  I’  (  c  ii^  I'cc;;!  .  j 
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Rotation,  to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  DG.  Therefore  TR  isper- 
pendicular  to  ED,  and  C  c  is  parallel  to  ED,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  part.cle  P  is  round  an  axis  parade'  to  ED. 

And  since  RN,  RE,  RT,  ai'e  as  the  velocities  b,  a, 
c,  round  these  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  a  or  to  6  as  ED  to  Gl^ 
or  GE,  and  the  proposition  is  de.nonstrated. 

^  119  This  theorem  may  be  thus  expressed  in  general  terms. 

Axpiessed  jf  g  body  revolves  rou  d  an  axis  parsing  through  its 

Centre  of  gravit}-  with  the  annular  velocity  a,  while  this 
axis  is  carried  round  another  axis,  also  pas5ing  through 
its  centre  of  gravi'.y,  with  the  anrular  ve'ocitv  b,  these 
two  motions  comp  ise  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  pi  r  e  of  t'  e  <  tlicr 
two,  and  inclined  to  e  xh  of  the  b nner  axes  in  angles 
whose  sines  are  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
them ;  and  the  angular  velocity  r  und  ‘his  new  axis  is 
to  that  round  one  of  the  primitive  axe-  as  the  sine  of  in¬ 
clination  of  the  two  primitive  axes  is  to  the  sine  of  the 
inc’ina'ion  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitive  axis. 

When  we  say  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frisi,  we  grant  at  the  same  time  that 
something  like  it  has  been  supposed  or  assumed  by  other 
EUthors.  Newton  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  spheies;  and  this  has 
been  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
him  in  the  problem  of  the  precession.  Inferior  writers 
have  carelessly  assumed  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  Nollet, 
Gravesande,  and  others,  in  their  contrivances  for  exhi¬ 
biting  experiments  for  il'ustratitig  the  composition  of 
vortice',  proceeded  on  this  assumption.  Even  authors 
of  more  scrupulous  research  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  a  very  imperfect  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  dissertation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philosopliical 
Transactions,  Vol.  Ixvii.  contents  himself  with  show¬ 
ing,  that  by  the  equality  and  opposite  directions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  A  a  and  B  b,  the  point  C  will 
be  at  rest,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  CG  c  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  is  exceedingly  hasty 
(note  also,  that  this  dissertation  was  many  years  po>te- 
l  ior  to  that  of  P.  Frisi)  :  For  althougli  the  separate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  equal  .and  opposite,  it 
is  by  no  means  either  a  piathematical  or  a  mechanical 
consequence  that  the  body  will  turn  round  the  axis  C  c. 
In  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  rest,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated  : 
this  is  not  even  thought  cf  in  making  the  assur;ipti'>n. 
Frisi  has  shown,  that  in  the  motion  of  every  particle 
round  the  axis  C  c,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 
two  axes  A  a  and  B  b,  with  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this,  and  of  this  only,  that  the 
impulses  which  would  separately  produce  the  n.tatious 
of  every  particle  round  A  a  and  B  b  will,  either  in  suc¬ 
cession  or  in  conjunction,  produce  arotati  n  round  C  c. 
Aloreovfr,  Mr  Landen’s  not  having  attende:!  to  this, 
has  le  1  h  m,  as  we  imagine,  into  a  mistake  respecting 
the  velocity  with  which  the  axis  changes  its  position  ; 
arA  though  his  process  exhibits  the  path  of  evagation 
wi  h  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  tloes  not  assign  the 
true  times  of  the  axes  arriving  at  particuLr  points  of 
120  this  path. 

Conclusions  It  follows  from  this  proposition,  that  if  every  par- 
lion^'^this  ^  body,  ivhethcr  solid  or  fluid,  receives  iit  one 

proposidon.  separate  impulse,  competent  to  the  production 

of  a  motimi  of  the  particle  round  an  a.xis  ivith  a  ccr- 
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tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulse  competent  Rotatior 
to  the  production  of  a  motion  round  another  axis  witli  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  impul¬ 
sions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  system  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  position,  with  an  angular  velocity  wliich 
is  also  given ;  and  this  mot’on  will  obtain  without  any 
separation  or  disunion  of  parts ;  for  we  see  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  two  axes  constitutes  a  motion  round  a  th  rd 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  separation  would  take 
place  altliough  the  system  were  incoherent  like  a  mass 
of  sand,  except  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arising  from  rotation.  Mr  Simpson  therefore  erred  in 
his  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  p  ecession,  by  suppo¬ 
sing  another  force  necessary  for  enabling  the  particles- 
of  the  fluid  spheroid  to  accompany  the  equator  w  hen 
displaced  from  its  former  situation.  The  very  force 
which  makes  the  displacement  produces  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  as  fur  as  it  obtains,  which  we  shall  see  presently 
is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpson  and  other  authors 
who  treat  this  problem  have  supposed. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any  121- 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  instant  get  an  impulse 
precisely  such  as  s  competent  to  produce  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  turn 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  position,  with  a  given  an¬ 
gular  velocity  ;  for  it  is  indifferent  (,  s  it  is  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  composition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  act 
on  a  particle  at  once  or  in  succession.  1  he  finid  mo¬ 
tion  is  the  same  both  in  respect  of  direction  and  velocitj-. 

Lastly,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round  jgj 
an  axis  by  the  action  of  an  impulse  on  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulse  on 
any  part  which,  alone,  would  have  pn  duced  a  certain 
rotation  round  another  axis,  the  effect  of  tlie  comb  ned 
actions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  of 
this  proposition  ;  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo¬ 
tion  round  an  axis,  not  by  the  simnltaneous  impulse  of 
the  jirecisely  competent  force  on  eacli  particle,  but  by  an 
impulse  on  one  part,  there  has  been  propagated  to  ivcry 
particte  (by  means  of  tlie  connecting  iorces)  an  impuls« 
precisely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  whicli  the 
particle  leally  acqu'res;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  al¬ 
ready  turnhig  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  17  ),  receives  an 
impulse  which  makes  it  actually  turn  round  another 
ax  s  C  c  there  has  been  propagated  to  >'ach  particle  a  force 
precisely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  mot  on,  but  the 
change  of  mot’on  wliich  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
that  is,  a  force  w  hich,  w  hen  compounded  w’  th  the  in¬ 
herent  force  of  its  primitive  mot  on,  produces  the  new 
motion  ;  tliat  is  (by  this  tlieoi  em),  a  force  wh  eh  alone 
would  have  caused  it  to  turn  round  a  third  axis  B  6, 
with  a  rotation  making  the  other  coivstitivent  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  rotation  round  C  c. 

'I'liis  must  be  conshlered  as  one  of  the  most  import,  nt  j  53. 

propositions  in  dynamics,  and  gives  a  great  extens  on  to. 
the  doctrine  of  the  coni}io8't.on  of  motion.  VVe  see  that 
rotations  i.re  compounded  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
motions,  and  it  is  e.xtremely  eas)'  to  discover  the  com¬ 
position.  We  have  only  to  suppose  a  spliere  described 
round  the  centre  of  the  body  ;  and  tlie  equator  01  this 
sphere  corresponding  to  any  primitive  position  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  the  direc  ion  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  siiuated  in  it.  Let  anollier  great  circle 
cut  tins  equator  in  any  point;  it  will  be  tlie  equ.ator 
ot  another  rotation.  Set  off  an  arch  of  each  fruui  the 

point 
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notation,  point  of  inter.^cctlon,  proportional  to  the  angular  velo- 
city  of  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  splierical  paral¬ 
lelogram.  'I'he  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal  of 
this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  of  the  rotation, 
wh  ch  is  actually  compounded  of  the  other  two.' 

And  thus  may  s.ny  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  g  ven  an  instance  of  this  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonstration  of  this  theo¬ 
rem  that  the  axis  C  c  is  a  new  line  in  the  ho  ly.  The 
change  of  rotation  is  not  accomplished  by  a  transference 
of  the  poles  and  equator  of  the  former  rotation  to  a 
new  situation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  rotation;  for  we  see  that  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  round  the  axis  C  c,  the  particle  of  the  body  which 
was  formerly  the  pole  A  is  describing  a  circle  round  the 
axis  Cc.  Not  knowing  this  compo^ition  of  rotations, 
Newton,  Walmesly,  Simpson,  and  other  celebrated  ma¬ 
thematicians,  imagined,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  s  rota¬ 
tion  remained  the  same,  but  changed  its  position.  In 
this  they  were  confii'metl  by  the  constancy  of  the  obser¬ 
ved  latitudes  of  places  on  the  surface  of  tlie  earth.  But 
the  axis  of  the  earth’s  rotation  really  clijiiges  its  place, 
and  the  pol-'s  sh.ft  through  different  points  of  its  sur¬ 
face  ;  but  these  different  points  are  too  near  each  other 
125  to  make  the  change  sensible  to  the  nicest  ob.«ervation. 
Respecting  It  would  seem  to  result  from  these  ob-ervations,  that 
the  position  jt  {g  impossible  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  change  its 
of  the  axis  pogj^ion  absolute  space  without  changing  its  position 
in  the  body,  contrary  to  what  we  experience  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  familiar  instances ;  and  indeed  this  is  impossible  by 
any  one  change.  We  cannot  by  the  impul  e  of  any 
one  force  make  a  body  which  is  turning  round  the  axis 
A  a  change  its  position  and  turn  round  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  axis  brought  into  the  position  C  c.  In  the  same 
way  that  a  body  must  pass  through  a  series  of  inter¬ 
mediate  points,  in  going  from  one  end  of  a  line  to  the 
other,  so  it  must  acquire  an  infinite  series  of  intenne- 
diate  rotations  (each  of  them  momentary)  before  the 
same  material  axis  passes  into  another  position,  so  as  to 
become  an  axis  of  rotation.  A  momentary  impulse 
may  make  a  great  change  of  the  portion  of  the  axis  of 
rotation,  a«  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  rectilineal 
motion.  Thus  although  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in¬ 
definitely  small,  if  ano  her  equally  small  rotation  be 
impressed  round  an  axis  B  0  iierjiendicular  to  A  a,  the 
axis  will  at  once  shift  to  C  c  halfway  between  them  ; 
but  a  succession  of  rotations  is  necessary  for  carrying  the 
primitive  material  axis  into  a  new  posit  on,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.  This  transference,  however,  is  possible, 
but  gradual,  and  must  be  accou  plished  hy  a.  continuation 
of  impulses  totally  different  from  what  we  would  at  fir.st 
suppo-e.  In  order  that  A  may  pass  from  A  to  C,  it 
is  not  enough  that  it  gets  an  impulse  in  the  direction 
AC.  Such  an  impul  e  would  carry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perseverance  of  matter  in  its  state  of  motion  ;  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  A  r/,  the  particles 
in  the  circle  IF  i  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
th..t  circle ;  and  since  that  circle  also  partakes  of  the 
motion  given  to  every  paiticle  in  it  niii-t  be  incessant¬ 
ly  deflected  from  the  path  in  w  liicli  it  is  moving.  1  he 
continual  agency  of  a  force  i-  therefore  necissary  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  if  this  force  be  discontinued,  the  point 
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A  will  immediately  quit  the  plane  of  the  arch  AC,  along  Rotation, 
which  we  are  endeavouring  t'>  move  it.  and  will  start  uji.  — 

This  is  tile  theorem  which  we  formerlv  said  would  127 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  axis  of  rotation.  jjg 

Thus  we  cun  discover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the  jhe  eva- 
evag  itions  of  the  poles  of  l  otition  by  the  act  on  of  ecu-  gations  of 
trifugal  forces:  For  in  fig.  1 6’.  the  known  ve  ocity  of  the  P®!”  of 
the  ball  ,\  and  the  radius  AC  of  its  circle  of  rotation 
will  give  ns  tlie  centrifugal  torce  by  which  the  balls 
tend  to  turn  in  the  plane  DAr/BD.  This  gives  the  gal  forces, 
axis  D  d  a  tendency  to  move  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  jilaiie  of  the  figure  ;  and  its  separaiion  f  oni  the 
poles  1)  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  sep  iration  of  the 
connecting  rod  AB  from  its  present  inclination  to  I)  d, 
but  on  the  ancle  whicii  the  .spiral  pat!i  of  the  ball 
makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  rotation  round  D  d. 

The  distance  of  the  new  p  les  from  II  and  d  is  an  aich 
of  a  circle  which  measures  the  angle  made  by  the  spiral 
with  the  circle  of  rotation  round  the  jiruiiitive  a.xis. 

This  will  gra.'iully  increase,  and  tlie  mathematical  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  describing  a  spiral  round  D  and  d, 
gradually  separating  from  these  points,  and  again  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  and  co.iiciJing  with  them  again,  at 
the  time  that  the  balls  themselves  are  most  of  all  remo. 
ved  from  their  primitive  situation,  namely,  when  A  is 
in  the  place  of  H.  129 

The  same  theorem  also  enables  us  to  find  the  inci-  and  the  in- 
pient  axis  of  rotation  in  the  complicated  cases  which  c'pi«nt  axis 
are  almost  inaccessible  by  means  of  the  elementary  pnii- 
ciples  of  rotation. 

Thu.5,  w'-hen  the  centres  of  o.scillation  and  pe.  cu.«sion 
do  not  coincide,  as  we  supposed  in  fig.  5.  and  1‘8.  Sup¬ 
pose.  first,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  fiml  the  position 
of  the  axis  a  l>,  ami  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation. 

Then  find  the  centre  of  percu'sion,  the  axis  F  p,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  tlie  angular  velocity  which 
this  momentum  woidil  produce.  Thus  we  have  obtain¬ 
ed  two  rotations  round  given  axes,  and  with  given  an¬ 
gular  velocities.  C  onipoimd  these  rotations  by  this 
theorem,  and  we  obtain  tlie  required  jiosition  of  the 
true  incipient  axis  of  rotation,  and  ilie  angular  velocity, 
witliout  the  intricate  process  which  would  o.herw  ise 
have  been  necessary. 

It  the  body  is  of  such  a  shape,  that  the  forces  in  the 
plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  shall  then 
tliscover  a  inoinentuni  rouinl  an  axis  p'  rpendiculur  to 
this  pliuie.  Conipouiul  this  rolatioa  in  the  same  m:ui- 
ner  w  ith  tlie  rotation  round  1)  d. 

And  (fom  tli  s  simple  view  of  the  matter  we  le.am  I’lwiuon  of 
(what  would  be  difticiill  to  discover  in  the  otlicr  way),  die  axU 
that  w  hen  the  centre  of  percussion  iloes  not  coincule  **'*^'' ‘^*'*, 

•  1  1  .■  *  •  •  •  1  i-v  centre*  of 

with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  m  the  plane  .  pcrciuwon 

tliougli  not  peipendicuhir  to  FG.  But  when  there  is  »nd  n>u- 
a  momentum  round  an  axis  perjiendiciilar  to  this  ])lane,  ti'in  do  ii-* 
the  incijiicnt  axis  of  rot  iti<  ii  is  iie.t'  cr  j)er|M-iuhcular  to 
FC,nor  iu  a  plane  pciqiendicnlar  to  that  pas.xing  througlr 
tlie  centre  in  the  direction  o  t!ie  impelling  force. 

We  must  content  ourselves  willi  merely  pointing  out 
tlic.se  tracts  of  inve.-ligatioii  to  the  curious  reiuler,  ami 
recoiiiiiieiid  ng  tlie  cultivation  of  this  most  liu.tful 
tluorem  of  Father  Frisi.  in 

'I'liese  are  by  no  tnean.s  siiectilatlons  of  mere  curiosity,  Ton  Iu  ling 
interesting  to  none  but  iiiatbeinaticijuis :  the  noblest  art  I'l'nrk.  on 

w  h-di 
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notation  which  is  practised  bj’  man  must  receive  great  improve- 
II  ^  merit  from  a  complete  knowledge  of  this  subject.  We 
mean  the  art  of  seamanship.  4  ship,  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  of  machines,  must  be  considered  as  a  body  in 
Tree  space,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and  con¬ 
tinually moved  round  spontaneous  axes  of  conversion, 
and  incessantly  checked  in  these  movements.  The  trim¬ 
ming  of  the  sails,  the  action  of  the  rudder,  the  very  dis¬ 
position  of  the  loading,  all  affect  her  versatility.  An 
experienced  seaman  knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
facilitate  these  motions,  and  to  check  or  stop  such  as 
are  inconvenient.  Experience,  without  any  reflection 
or  knowledge  hoTV  and  why,  informs  him  what  position 
of  the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  course.  A 
sort  of  common  sense  tells  him,  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  ship  turn  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  must  in¬ 
crease  the  surface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  s.ails,  and 
diminish  the  jtower  of  the  sails  near  the  stern.  A  few 
»)ther  operations  are  dictated  to  him  by  this  kind  of 
common  sense ;  but  few,  even  of  old  seamen,  can  tell 
why  a  ship  has  such  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the  wind,  and  wdiy  it  is  so  necessary  to  crowd  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship  with  sails ;  fewer  still  know  that  a 
certain  shifting  of  the  loading  will  facilitate  some  mo¬ 
tions  in  different  cases ;  that  the  crew  of  a  great  ship 
running  suddenly  to  a  particular  place  shall  enable  the 
ship  to  accomplish  a  movement  in  a  stormy  sea  which 
could  not  be  done  otherwise ;  and  jierhajis  not  one  in 
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ten  thousand  can  tell  why  this  procedure rvill  be  success-  -Rotiisay 
ful.  But  the  mathematical  inquirer  will  see  all  this  •  II 
and  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  pub-  ^"^tterdara 
lie,  to  have  a  manual  of  such  propositions,  deduced  from 
a  careful  and  judicious  consideration  of  the  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  freed  from  that  great  complication  and  intri¬ 
cacy  which  only  the  learned  can  unravel,  and  expressed 
in  a  familiar  manner,  clothed  with  such  reasoning  as 
will  be  intelligible  to  the  unleirned;  and  though  not 
accurate,  yet  persuasive.  Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Traile  du 
Navire,  and  in  his  Manoeuvre  dcs  Vaisscaux,  has  deliver¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  useful  infoimation  on  this  subject; 
and  Mr  Bezout  has  made  a  very  useful  abstract  of  these 
works  ill  his  Cours  de  M athematique.  But  the  subject 
is  left  by  them  in  a  form  far  too  abstruse  to  be  of  any 
general  use:  and  itds  unfortunately  so  combined  with 
or  founded  on  a  false  theory  of  the  action  and  resist¬ 
ance  of  fluids,  that  many  of  the  propositions  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  experience,  and  many  maxims  of  sea¬ 
manship  are  false.  This  has  occasioned  these  doctrines 
to  be  neglected  altogether.  Few  of  our  professional  sea¬ 
men  have  the  jueparatory  knowledge  necessaiy  for  im¬ 
proving  the  science;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  immense 
utility,  anti  would  require  great  reputation  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  successfully  prosecutes  it. 

We  shall  mention  under  the  article  Seamanship  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  thej'  may  be  solved. 


nOTHEH.^M,  a  town  in  the  w'Pst  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  seated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stonc-hrid^e.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  and 
the  market  is  large  for  provisions.  W.  Long,  i,  10. 
N.  Lat.  5fl.  25. 

ilOTf  ISAY,  a  town  in  the  isle  and  county  of  Bute, 
in  Scotland.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  well- 
built  town  of  small  homses,  con.ains  above  5000  inhabi- 
tar.ts,  and  is  within  these  few  years  nmch  improved. 
It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  seated  at  the  boltom  oCa  fine 
bay,  whose  moulb  lies  exactly  opposite  to  Loch  .Steven 
in  Cowal.  Dere  is  a  fine  ile})th  of  w'ater,  a  secure  re¬ 
treat,  and  a  ready  navigation  (low  n  the  IVitli  for  an  ex- 
{)ort  trade.  .Magaz.nes  of  goods  for  forci;;n  jiaits  might 
be  most  advantageously  erected  here.  The  spinnhifr  of 
yarn  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Ilolhsay,  and  latcly^he 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced".  The  herring 
hshery  has  been  also  long  a  great  source  of  trade  in  this 
))lacc.  W.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

Botlisay  gives  to  the  prince  of  Scotland  the  title  of 
Duke,  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with  suitable 
revenues,  powers,  and  jirivilcges.  It  was  I  estowed  on 
the  prince  in  13.98,  wlicn  Jolm  of  (i  aunt,  who  is  styled 
.Tohn  Duke  of  Aquitahie  and  Luncaste  -,  uncle  to"  the 
king  of  Englii'id  and  David,  who  was  jircviously  st5’led 
'  tari  of  Cairick,  (.Idest  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  met 
for  the  ])urpQsc  ol  settling  the'borders,  and  terminating 
all  matter.'  in  d  sjmte.  Jn  this  way  it  is  snjiposcd  the 
title  of  Duke  was  introduced  into  Scotl.nnd. 

1:0  f  J  BOELLIA,  a  genus  of  ))!aii!s  belonging  to 
the  triaiulria  class.  See  Botanv  Judex. 

KOItfNDO,  or  l\<-Ti:'SDo.  in  ylrcliilecturr,  an  ap¬ 


pellation  given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with¬ 
in  and  without;  whether  it  be  .a  cliurcli,  a  saloon,  or 
the  like.  The  most  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.  See  Bam  meon, 

RO  I'Tb  N-stone,  a  mineral  found  in  Derbyshire^ 
and  used  h}'  meclumics  for  all  sorts  of  finer  griiidii’g  and 
jiolishing,  and  sometimes  for  cutting  stones.  According 
to  Fcrber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcareous  earth. 

ROTTENNES.S.  See  Butrefaction. 

ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
in  E.  I.ong.  4.  25.  N.  Let.  51.  55.  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Maise,  about  37  miles  south  of 
Amsterdain,  nine  .soutli-cast  ol  the  Hague,  and  15  toihe 
eastward  of  Brick  It  is  a  large  and  poftiilous  city,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  hnntlsonu  ly  built  of  brick,  the  streets 
wide  and  well  paved.  'J  here  are  ten  gates  to  the  town, 
•six  of  w  hitii  are  at  the  land  side  and  lour  at  tlie  side  of 
the  Macse.  It  is  sup|io.scd  to  take  its  name  from  the 
Jioler,  or  Ixullcr,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  ouna's 
of  this  city,  and  from  JDaui,  a  dike.  It  is  uncertain 
when  it  was  first  built ;  and  though  it  is  supjicsed  to  be 
very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before 
the  13tli  century,  In  tlie  year  1 270  it  was  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  and  lionoiircd  with  setcral  ])rivilcge3 ; 
blit  27  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Flemings.  In 
the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  of  the  llaeks  made  liiiii- 
self  master  of  it ;  since  which  time  it  has  c-ciitiniicd 
yearly  to  increase  bj'  means  of  the  convenieiicy  ol'  its 
liarhonr.  Its  arms  are  vert,  a  ]xile  argent,  ([u.n  terly  in 
IV  chief  on  tlic  fir.vt  and  tliird,  or,  a  lion  si'/ottcd  sable, 
cn  the  second  and  fouilli  a  lion  sjvpttcci  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  tiic  principal  ci¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  the  province,  because  it  has  not  been  always  in 
its  present  flourishing  condition.  The  I'futch  call  it 
the  first  of  the  second  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  bo 
esteemed  the  second  of  the  first,  being,  next  to  Anistcr- 
d  .m,  the  most  trading  town  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Its  port  is  very  commodious ;  for  the  canals,  which  run 
thi’ough  most  ])arts  of  the  town,  bring  the  ships,  some 
of  COO  or  300  tons,  up  to  tile  merchant’s  door ;  a  con- 
venicncy  for  loading  and  unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  ships  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  town  by  the  canal  into  Avhich  the  Maese 
enters  by  the  old  head,  as  it  comes  out  bv  the  new. 
A  stranger,  upon  his  first  entering  this  place,  is  asto¬ 
nished  at  the  beautiful  confusion  of  chimneys  intenuix- 
ed  with  tops  of  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  streamers  of  vessels  ;  insomuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  forest.  The  Ilcirring 
Vliet  is  a  very  fine  street ;  most  of  the  houses  are  new', 
and  built  of  hewn  stone  ;  but  the  grandest  as  well  as 
most  agreeable  street  in  Rotterdam  is  the  Pomb  Quay, 
which  lies  parallel  w'ith  the  Maese ;  on  one  side  it  is 
open  to  tlie  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  iagade  of  the  best  houses  in  the  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Hnglish  ;  they  are  five  or  six  stories  high, 
massy  and  very  clumsy  :  wlierever  tliere  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  worst  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  sees  no  Grecian  architecture,  except  Doric  enta¬ 
blatures,  stuck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  story,  with¬ 
out  pilasters;  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wrong 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Corinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  The  doors  are  large,  and 
stuck  with  great  knobs  and  clumsy  carving ;  you  ascend 
to  them,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  steps  going 
up  on  each  side,  and  }  ou  ai-e  assisted  by  iron  rai  s  of  a 
most  immense  thickness.  These  houses  are  almost  all 
window;  and  the  window  shutters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glass  has  all  a  green  cast,  which  is 
helped  by  the  reflection  from  the  trees  that  overshadow 
their  houses,  which,  were  it  not  for  this  circumstance, 
would  be  intolerably  hot.  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca¬ 
nals.  Most  of  the  houses  have  looking  glasses  placed 
on  the  outsides  of  the  windows,  on  both  sides,  in  order 
that  they  may  see  every  thing  which  passes  up  and 
down  the  street.  The  stair-cases  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
comedown  almo.st  to  the  door.  In  general,  '.he  houses 
rise  with  enormous  steej)  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  street,  and  leaning  considerably  forward,  so  that 
the  t»)p  often  projects  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  bomb  Quay  is  so  bixwd,  that  there 
are  distinct  ualks  for  carriages  and  foot  ])asscngers,  li¬ 
ned  and  shaded  with  a  double  row  of  trees. — You  look 
over  the  river  on  some  beautiful  meadows,  and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  v.  hich  leads  to  the  Pest-house:  it  seems 
to  be  an  cleg.ant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  so 
disposed  as  to  apj)car  a  thick  wood.  This  street  is  at 
least  Haifa  mile  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head,  the  two  ])laces  where  the  water  enters  to 
fill  the  canals  of  this  extensive  city.  M'hen  water  runs 
through  a  street,  it  then  assumes  the  n.-.me  of  a  canal, 
of  which  kind  the  I  leercn-ilcet  has  the  jwc-eminetice  ; 
the  houses  are  of  free-stone,  and  very  lofty  ;  the  canal 
is  spacious,  and  coveretl  w  ith  shijis;  at  one  end  stands 
the  F.nglish  church,  a  neat  pretty  building,  of  w  hich 
the  bish(»p  of  I.ondon  is  ordinary. 

This  port  is  inuclt  more  frequented  by  llic  Urlti^h 
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merchants  than  .'Amsterdam,  insomuch  that  after  a  frost,  Kottcrdein. 
when  the  sea  is  open,  sometimes  SOO  sail  of  Rritish  ves- 
sels  sail  out  of  the  harbour  at  once.  There  is  alwavs  a 
large  number  of  british  subjects  who  reside  in  this 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Great 
llritain.  The  reason  of  the  great  traffic  between  this 
place  and  England,  is  because  the  ships  can  generally 
load  and  unload,  and  retiivn  to  England  from  Rotter¬ 
dam,  before  a  ship  can  get  clear  from  Am.sterdam 
and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  English  merchants  find  it 
cheaper  and  more  commodious,  after  their  goods  are  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rotterdam,  to  send  them  in  boats  over  the 
canals  to  Amsterdam.  Another  great  advantage  th.ev 
have  here  for  commerce  is,  that  the  Maese  is  open,  and 
the  passage  free  from  ice,  much  sooner  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  Y  and  Zuycler-sea,  which  lead  to  Amster¬ 
dam. 

The  glass-house  here  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  seven 
provinces ;  it  makes  abundance  of  glass-toys  and  ena¬ 
melled  bowls,  w  hich  arc  sent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  of  admiralty  here  is  called  the  college  of' 
ihe  Muese,  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  ship  in 
the  Maese  when  he  goes  to  sea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  squadron  of  the  Maese. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bason  and 
dock,  where  ship-carpenters  are  continually  emplo  cd 
for  the  u  e  of  the  admi  ally,  or  of  the  East  India  com¬ 
pany.  Cut  the  largest  shi;  s  belonging  to  the  adniiralty 
of  KottercLm  are  kept  at  Helvi  etsluys,  as  the  n  ost  <  em- 
modious  stat'on,  that  place  being  situated  on  the  ocean ; 
for  it  requires  both  time  and  trouble  to  work  a  large 
ship  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  sea. 

Rotterdam  has  (our  Dutch  churches  lor  the  esta¬ 
blished  reliaion.  There  is  one  thing  very  reu  arkable 
in  respect  to  the  great  church,  that  the  tower  which 
leaned  on  one  side  was  set  up  straight  in  the  <  c.^r  1 
as  appears  by  the  insr.rip.ti'^n  engraved  on  brass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  v.  ithinside.  In  the  cl.oir  of  this 
cliun  h  arc  celebrated,  with  no  small  soltnmity,  the  pro¬ 
motions  made  in  the  Latin  schools  Resides,  there  are 
two  English  churches,  c.nc  for  those  of  the  chur»h  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Presbyteiiims  ;  and  one 
Scotch  church  ;  as  likcwi>e  one  1  utlieran,  two  .\rnii- 
nian,  two  Anabaptist,  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  one  Jewish  synagogue. 

Though  the  public  buildings  here  ate  not  so  stately 
as  those  of  Amsterdam  and  some  other  cities,  jxt  there 
arc  sevend  of  them  well  worth  ."ieeing.  I  lie  great 
church  of  St  Lawrence  is  a  good  old  buiidii  g,  where 
are  many  sCitely  monuments  of  their  old  admirais. 

From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  see  the  I  ague. 

Deltl,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Smth 
Ho'land.  There  are  several  line  nuirket-jdaecs,  a-  three 
fish-markets,  the  groat-market,  thencw-n'  ii  ket,  ami  the 
hogs-market.  'I’he  stadthouse  i.s  an  old  bui!dii:g,  hut 
thc  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga¬ 
zines  for  fitting  out  their  .•-hip-  arc  very  good  s.ructun  s. 

The  exehni’ge  is  a  nob'e  huihling,  begun  in  the  y  ar 
1720,  and  tini.shcil  in  17J(>.  I  pon  tlte  gre.:t  b;  d,;e 
in  the  market-jilacc  there  is  a  fine  brass  statue  ne.t-  d 
to  the  great  I  rjsniu.s,  who  w  • .  born  in  this  ity  in 
1 167,  ami  died  .it  Dasil  in  Swilscrland.  He  is  re,i:.  . 
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Kotterdam  seiiled  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cr.p,  with  a  book 
li  in  his  hand.  The  statue  is  on  a  pedestid  of  marble, 
Rovcre.  surrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Ju-t  by,  one  may  see 
the  house  where  this  great  man  w'as  born,  which  is  a 
very  small  one,  and  has  the  following  distich  written 
on  the  door : 

j¥!dibus  his  oritis,  mundiim  dccoravit,  Erasmus, 
Artihiis,  ingenioy  religione,  fide. 

Rotterdam  is  estimated  to  contain  about  50,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

ROTULA,  in  Anatomy,  the  small  bone  of  the  knee, 
called  aho  patella.  See  Anatomy, 

ROTUNDUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  name  given  to  several 
muscles  otherw'ise  called  teres. 

ROUAD.  See  A  nanus. 

ROUANE.  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  considerable 
-town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  with  the 
title  of  a  duchy ;  seated  on  the  river  Loi  e,  at  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  It  is  an  en¬ 
trepot  for  the  commerce  between  Lyons,  Paris,  Oilcans, 
&c.  E.  Long.  4.  9-  N.  Lat.  46  2. 

ROUCOU,  in  Dyeing,  the  same  with  Anotta  and 
Bjxa.  See  Dyeing. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  formerly  capital  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  with  an  archbishop’s  see,  a  college,  and  an  aca¬ 
demy.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  surround¬ 
ed  with  six  suburbs  ;  and  contained  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  35  parishes,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
Tive  metropolitan  church  has  a  very  handsome  front, 
on  whJ.  h  a.re  two  lofty  steeples.  The  great  bell  is  13 
feet  high  and  1 1  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Be¬ 
nedictine  abbey  is  much  admired  by  travellers.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  ibuntains.  1  he  nurriber  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  1  SI 7  was  8 1,000.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
industrious  towns  in  France.  There  .are  manufactures 
of  cotton  and  woollen  «f  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  and 
some  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  are  also  manufac¬ 
tures  of  silk,  wool  cards,  refined  sugar,  and  chemical 
substances.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Seine ;  aiid  the  tide 
ri-es  so  high,  tliat  vessels  of  200  tons  may  comt  up  to 
the  qua)' :  but  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  is  the 
bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  supported  by  boats,  and 
consequently  is  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  tide. 
It  is  ])aved,  and  there  are  ways  for  foot  passengers  on 
each  side,  with  benches  to  sit  upon  ;  and  coaches  may 
pass  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  It  is 
often  called  Doan  by  English  historians ;  and  is  50  miles 
6ou'h-wcst  of  Amiens,  and  70  north-west  of  Paris. 

Tliough  large,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  is 
not  an  elegant  place.  The  streets  are  almost  all  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregular.  It 
was  fortified  .■)’  St  Louis  in  1253,  but  the  walls  m  e  now 
demolished  The  environs,  more  jrarticu’arly  the  hills 
Avhich  overl.  ok  the  Seine,  are  wonderfully  agreeable, 
and  covered  with  handsome  villas.  E.  I.ong.  1.  10. 
N  Lat.  49.  56. 

KOVF.UE,  or  llovEHEno,  a  strong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  1  epub'ic  ot  Venice  ;  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  liver  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  side  ofa  stream,  o\  er  which  there  i“  a  bridge,  de¬ 
fended  by  two  large  towers  and  a  sTong  castle,  1 0  miles 
south  of  I’rent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  biii  t,  and 


governed  by  a  chief  magistrate,  st:y]ed  n  podestat.  There  Bovere 
are  seveial  cliurches  and  convents,  that  contain  nothing  || 
woithy  of  notice.  The  most  remarkable  thing,  and  Rouml- 
what  they  call  the  great  tvomlcr  0/'  Doveredo,  is  its  , 
spinning-house  for  a  manufacture  of  silk,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  fairs  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  also  a  very  good  trade  in  wine.  Between  Trent 
and  Roveredo  is  the  strong  fort  of  Ee’em,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  com¬ 
mands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  E.  Long. 

11.  3.  N.  Lat.  45.  53. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Guienne  ;  bounded  on  the  east  I'y  the  Ce- 
vennes  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  west  by  Querci,  on  the 
noith  by  the  same  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the  south  by 
Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth  ; 
not  very  fettile,  but  feeds  a  number  of  cattle,  and  has 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur.  It 
is  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  upper  and  low'er 
marcbe.  It  now  forms  the  department  of  Aveiron. 

Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

UOVIGNO,  a  tow'n  of  Italy,  in  Istria,  with  tw'o 
good  harbours,  and  quarries  of  fine  stone.  It  is  seated 
in  a  territory  which  produces  exctdlenfwine,  in  a  pen¬ 
insula  on  the  western  coast.  The  popuh.tion  is  estima¬ 
ted  at  17,000.  E.  Long.  13.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

ROVIGO,  is  a  tow’ll  of  Italy,  in  the  tciTitory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polesin  di  Rovigo,  in  E. 

Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  6.  It  is  a  small  place, 
poorly  inhabited,  and  encompassed  with  ruinous  walls. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  but  has 
been  subjei  t  to  the  Venetians  since  1 500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  ot  that  learned  man  Coelius 
Rhodoginus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  from  Rovigo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gulf,  but  now  a  half  drowned  village, 
inhabited  by  a  few  fishermen. 

ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  sort  of  ancient 
poem,  deriving  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
its  form,  and  because  it  still  turns  back  again  to  the  first 
verse,  and  thus  goes  round.  Tlie  common  roundelay 
consists  of  1 3  verses,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  rhyme 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  ot 
the  roundelay  is  repeated;  and  that,  if  possible,  in  an 
equtvi'Cal  or  punning  sense.  'I’he  roundelay  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  poem  in  France,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Ma- 
rot  and  Voiture  have  succeeded  the  best  in  it.  Rapin 
remarks,  that  if  the  roundelay  Ire  not  very  exquisite,  it 
is  intolerably  bad.  In  all  the  ancient  ones.  Menage 
observes,  that  the  verse  prece  hng  has  a  less  comjdete 
sense,  and  yet  joins  agreeably  willt  that  of  the  clo-e 
without  depending  necessarily  thereon,  1  his  1  ule,  well 
ob'Crved,  makes  the  rounde  ay  more  ingenious,  -nd  is 
one  of  the  finesses  of  the  poem.  Some  ol  the  ancient 
writers  S|)eak  of  the  roundehiy  or  roundel  as  a  kind  ot 
air  approjiriatfd  to  dancinj; ;  and  in  this  sense  tb.e  term 
seems  to  indica  e  lit'lc  more  than  daiicing  in  a  circle 
w  ith  the  hands  joined. 

round  house,  a  kind  of  prison  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  secure  di-orderly  per.-ons  till  they 
can  be  carried  before  a  magis-trate. 

Donnd-Housc,  in  a  ship,  the  uppermost  room  or  cabin 
on  the  stern  of  a  ship,  w  here  the  master  lie.s. 

ROUNDS, 
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]^ounds.  ROUNDS,  in  military  matter.*,  a  cletaclnv.ent  from 
nouisillon.  main-^uard,  of  an  officer  or  a  noo-commi«sioned  of- 
^  ficer  and  six  men,  who  go  round  the  rampai  t  of  a  garri¬ 
son,  to  listen  if  any  thing  be  stirring  without  the  place, 
and  to  see  th-t  the  eentinels  be  diligent  upon  their  duty, 
and  all  in  order.  In  strict  garrisons  the  rounds  go  every 
half-hour.  The  ctntinels  are  to  challenge  at  a  distance, 
and  to  rest  their  arms  as  the  round  passes.  A'l  guard-s 
turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the  parole,  and  rest  their 
arms,  &c. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  rounds  are  three ;  the  town-major’s  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  visiting-round. 

Manner  of  going  the  Rounds.  When  the  town-ma¬ 
jor  goes  his  round,  he  comes  to  the  main-guard,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  Serjeant  and  four  or  six  men  to  escort  him  to 
the  next  guard ;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  of  the  men 
is  to  cai’ry  a  liglit. 

As  soon  as  the  centry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  coming,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered  ;  and 
when  the  round  is  advanced  within  about  20  or  30  pa¬ 
ces  of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge  b'iskly  ;  and  when 
he  is  answered  by  the  serjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
Tomn-major’s  round,  he  is  to  say.  Stand  round !  and 
rest  his  arras  ;  after  which  he  is  to  call  out  immediate¬ 
ly,  Serjeant,  turn  out  the  guard,  town-viajors  round. 
Upon  the  centry  calling,  the  serjeant  is  to  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  up  the  men  in  good  or¬ 
der  with  shouldered  arms,  the  officer  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  it,  with  his  arras  in  his  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  serjeant  and  four  or  six  men  to  advance 
towards  the  round,  and  challenge  :  the  sc  jeant  of  the 
round  is  to  answer,  Town-major  s  round  ;  upon  which 
the  serjeant  of  the  guard  replies.  Advance,  serjeant, 
with  the  parole  J  at  the  same  time  ordering  his  men  to 
rest  their  arras.  The  serjeant  of  the  round  advances 
alone,  and  gives  the  serjeant  of  the  guard  the  pa¬ 
role  in  his  ear,  that  none  else  may  hear  it ;  during 
which  period  the  serjeant  of  the  gu^rd  holds  the  spear 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other’s  brea-t.  The  serjeant  of 
the  round  then  returns  to  his  post,  whilst  the  serjeant 
of  the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from 
advancing,  gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
found  right,  the  officer  orders  liis  serjeant  to  return  to 
his  men;  says,  Advance,  town-major's  tound  !  and  or¬ 
ders  the  guard  to  rest  their  arms  ;  upon  which  the  ser¬ 
jeant  of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  w  heel  back  from 
the  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  the  town- 
major  is  to  pass  (the  escort  remaining  where  they  were), 
and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole,  laying 
his  moutli  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the  spear  of  his 
esponton  at  the  town-major’s  breast  while  he  gives  him 
die  parole. 

The  design  of  rounds  is  not  only  to  visit  the  guard*, 
and  keep  the  eentinels  alert  ;  but  likewise  to  discover 
what  passes  in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

ROU.SSII.LON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py¬ 
renees,  bounded  <  n  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
on  the  west  by  Cerdagne.  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  south  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  is  separate  '  liy  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  .50  mi'es  in  lengtii,  and  25  in  breadth,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  it*  great  number  of  olive-trees.  Now  the 
department  of  F.a.stern  I’vrcnces. 
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ROUSSEAU,  James,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  Itonseatf. 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1()30,  and  studied  fust  under  Swa-  s^-y—^ 
nevelt,whohad  married  otic  of  his  relation* ;  after  w  bicll 
lie  imju'oved  himself  hy  travelling  into  ltal3’,  practis'ng 
solely  in  perspective,  architecture,  and  larulsc.jie.  Oil 
liis  return  huine,  he  was  einploj'ed  at  Marl}'.  lie  di¬ 
stinguished  himself  very  much  in  painting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to  the  principles  of 
perspective.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  to  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine-en-Laie,  where  he 
represented  the  operas  of  Lulli.  But  being  a  Prote¬ 
stant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  persecution  of  his  bre¬ 
thren,  and  retired  to  Swisserland.  louis  invited  him 
back  ;  lie  refused,  but  sent  his  designs,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  a  proper  person  to  execute  them.  After  a  short  stay 
in  Swisserland,  he  went  to  Holland ;  whence  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of  Mont.igue,  to 
adorn  his  new  house  in  Bloomsbury,  where  lie  paitited 
much.  Some  of  his  pictures,  both  in  landscape  and 
architecture,  are  over  doors  at  Hamptoncourt ;  and  he 
etched  some  of  his  own  designs.  His  perspectives  ha¬ 
ving  been  m.O;t  commonly  applied  to  decorate  courts  or 
gardens,  have  suffered  much  fic-.n  the  weather.  Such 
of  them  as  remain  are  raonnraents  of  an  excellent  ge¬ 
nius.  The  colours  are  durable  and  bright,  and  the 
choice  of  them  most  judicious.  He  died  in  Soho-square, 
about  the  year  l6y^,  aged  63, 

Rousseau,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  in  April  His  father,  who 

was  a  shoemaker  in  good  circumstances,  made  him 
study  in  the  best  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  distingirish- 
ed  himself  by  Iiis  abiliue.s.  He  at  length  applied  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  poetry,  and  soon  made  himself  know  ii 
by  several  short  pieces,  that  were  filled  w  ith  lively  and 
agreeable  image*-,  which  made  him  sought  for  by  per¬ 
sons  of  the  first  rank,  and  men  of  the  briglitest  genius. 

He  was  admitted  in  quality  of  eleve,  or  pupil,  into  tire 
academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  1701, 
and  almost  all  the  rest  of  his  hfe  at  ached  himself 
to  some  great  men.  He  atteneleci  Marshal  Tallanl 
into  England,  in  quality  of  secretary,  and  here  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendship  w  ith  St  Evremond.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  admitted  into  the  politest  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  seemed  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  situation  ;  when,  in  17CS,  he  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  being  the  author  of  some  couplet.*,  in  which 
the  characters  of  sereral  ptr-ons  of  wit  .and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  most  ah'oeious  calumnies.  1  his  pro¬ 
secution  made  much  noise  ;  and  Rousseau  was  bsnislicJ 
in  1712  out  of  the  kingd.  in,  to  w  hich  he  w  as  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  ot  Paris. 

However,  he  always  ‘teadily  denied,  and  even  on  lii.s 
death-beil,  his  being  the  author  of  these  couplets. — 

Fiomthe  tiateof  this  sentence  he  lived  in  I'oiegn  coun¬ 
tries,  where  he  fouml  illustrious  protettors.  '1  he  count 
de  Luc,  ambassador  of  Frame,  in  Swis-erland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  studied  to  render  his  lile  agree- 
able.  He  took  him  w  ith  h;m  to  the  tieaty  of  Baden  in 
1714,  -where  lie  was  me  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
presented  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  w  ho  enU-rUining  a 
particular  esteem  for  Iiim,  took  him  to  \  ienn.!,  and  ii;- 
troduced  him  to  the  emperor  s  court.  Rousseau  live  I 
.about  three  years  w  ith  Prince  F.ugcne  ;  but  haviiig  lost 
his  favour  by  satirising  one  of  liis  mistresses  he  retired  to 
Brusst Is, where  he  afterwards  usm.lly rcf-ded,  and  where 
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lie  met  wkh  much  attention  and  much  generosity,  as  we 
shall  soon  mention.— It  was  there  that  his  disputes  with 
Voltaii-e  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Vol¬ 
taire  assiduously  cultivated  theacquaintanceof  Rousseau, 
and  made  him  a  present  of  all  his  works ;  and  Rous¬ 
seau,  flattered  by  his  respect,  announced  him  as  a  man 
who  would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author 
of  the  Henriade  continued  to  consult  him  about  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  lavish  on  him  the  highest  encomiums, 
while  their  friendship  daily  increased.  When  they  again 
met  at  Brussels,  however,  they  harboured  the  blackest 
malice  against  one  another,  the  cause  of  this  enmity, 
as  Rousseau  and  his  friends  tell  the  storv,  was  a  lecture 
which  he  had  composed  from  his  Epistle  to  Julia,  now 
Urania.  This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
discovered  his  rage  against  him.  The  young  man,  vex¬ 
ed  at  these  calumnies',  un  lerstood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  agiinst  him.  This  is  what  Rousseau  asserts.  But 
his  adversaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  down  suspected  him  perhaps  rather  rashly,  of 
having  employed  sarcanns,  because  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  v  as  in  danger  of  being  eclipsed  by  that 
of  his  rival.  What  is  very  singular,  these  two  cele¬ 
brated  characters  endeavoured  each  of  them  to  prepossess 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
themselves  nev^'r  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  smother 
5n  then  breast  that  esteem  for  each  other  which,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  their  exertions,  still  held  its  place.  '  Rou'- 
seau,  from  the  period  of  this  dispute,  Iw'ay.s  repre¬ 
sented  ^  oltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  possessing  nei- 
thei  taste  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his  success  to  a 
particular  mode  which  he  pursued.  A  s  a  poet  he  consi¬ 
dered  him  as  inferior  to  l  .ucan,  and  little  superior  to 
Eradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  still  worse.  Rousseau,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  was  nothing  better  than  a  plagiarist, 
who  could  make  .shift  to  rhime,  but  could  not  make 
any  leflections  j  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of 
arranging  words,  and  that  he  had  even  lost  that  in  fo- 
reign  countries.  He  thus  addresses  him,  in  a  piece  lit¬ 
tle  known,  ^ 
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Aitssilol  le  Dicu  qui  m'in.ipire 
Tarrachu  Ic  lulh  et  la  hjrc 
Qa  ovoieui  dcsitouorcs  (cs  viai/is  * 

7m  lies  'plus  qii’un  reptile  inimonde, 
Xichut  dll  1  ttV7iussc  ct  dll  iiiojidt 
Enseveli  dans  ics  veuins. 


In  consequence  of  the  little  esteem  in  which  Rousseau 
was  held  at  Brussels,  lie  could  never  foro^et  Paris  The 
grand-prior  ofVendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil 
solicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
return ;  which  favour  was  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be¬ 
fore  he  would  make  use  of  the  lethes  de  rajul  issued  in 
ills  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  process,  which  he 
wished  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour  but 
by  a  solemn  judgment  of  court ;  but  his  petition  was  re¬ 
fused.  He  then  came  over,  in  1 72 1 ,  to  England,  where 
he  prii.-  ed  A  Collection  of  his  Works,  in  2  vols.  ]2mo 
at  London  This  edition,  published  in  1723,  brought 
him  near  10,000  crown.s,  the  whole  of  which  he  jilaced 
1  the  hands  of  the  Ostend  company.  The  aflJirs  of 
this  coinpany  however,  soon  getting  into  confusion,  all 
those  who  nad  any  money  m  their  hands  lost  the  whole 


of  it,  by  which  unfortunate  event  Rousseau,  when  ar- 
ri\ed  at  that  age  when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  the 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generosity  of  some  friends.  Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  Avas  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  hini. 
He  found  a  -till  gieater  asylum  in  the  duke  d’Arem- 
berg.  whose  table  Avas  open  to  him  at  all  times ;  w  ho  be¬ 
ing  obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  arii'y  in  Germany, 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  1 .500  livres.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  he  soon  lost  his  good  opinion,  haA'ing  been  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  publish  in  a  journal  (of  Avhich  Vol- 
taiie  accused  him),  that  the  duke  d’Aremberg  Avas  the 
author  of  those  verses  for  Avhich  he  himself  had  been 
banished  France.  He  Avas  therefore  dismissed  from  his 
table,  and  his  pride  Avould  not  alloAv  him  to  accept  of 
the  pension  after  this  rupture.  Brusse's  iioav  became 
insupportable  to  him  ;  and  the  count  <  e  Luc,  and  M. 
de^  Senozan,  reccver-general  of  the  church  levenue, 
being  informed  of  his  di.sappointments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  period  of  h  s  banishment.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Itoussem  had  published  tAvo  ncAv 
letters;  one  to  P.  Brumoy,  on  tragedy;  the  other  to 
Rollin,  on  Instory.  It  is  said,  he  expected  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoy  to  get  the  favour  of  all  the  Jesifits  ; 
and  from  the  one  to  Rollin.  the  patromue  of  the  Jan- 
senists.  He  had  likewise  Avntten  an  Ode,  in  praise  of 
Ca-dinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace  which  met  with  a  fa- 
vouralile  reception  although  it  Avas  not  equal  to  some 
of  histormer  pieces.  I?e  inaigined  his  return  to  Paris 
Avouhl  be  found  no  difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pass  for  a  single  year. 
Some  say,  that  Rousseau  had  irritated  some  jiersons  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  The  Jiidirment  of  riuto  ; 
in  Avhich  jiiece  he  describes  one  of  the  jirincijial  judges, 
Avhose  skin  Pluto  had  caused  to  be  taken  off  and  stretchl 
ed  out  on  the  seat  in  tlie  bencli.  This  satire,  joined 
to  the  secret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  iill  the 
attempts  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 
Aftei  having  staid  three  months  at  P.iris,  he  returned 
to  Brussels  ni  February  1 740.  at  which  place  he  died 
March  1 7.  171-1,  strongly  impressed  Avith  religious  sen¬ 
timents  Immediately  before  he  received  ‘he  A'iaticum, 
he  piolested  he  Avas  not  the  author  of  those  horrid  verses 
Avhich  had  so  much  embittered  his  life  ;  and  this  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
Avill  lie  ( onsidered  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  innocence! 
Some  have  said  that  Rousseau  Avas  ]irofane,  troublesome, 
eajn-icious,  forward,  vindictive,  envious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a  satirist.  Others  again  rejiresent  him  as  a  man  full  of 
candour  and  openness,  a  faithful  and  gi-ateful  friend, 
and  as  a  Christi  ai  aftectecl  %vith  a  sen.se  of  religion.— 
Amidst  such  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  Avish  to  know  more  of  this  great  poet  may  consult 
tile  Diction.iry  of  M.  Chaiipepie,  Avritten  Avith'  as  much 
piecision  as  impartiality,  v  ho  endeavours  to  give  a  just 
idea  of  his  character.  From  Avhat  he  says,  it  docs  not 
appear  that  Rousseau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accusa- 


non  bron;2:nt  against  him  of  Invving  attacked  his  liene- 


factor.s.  \\  e  believe  he  may  be  much  more  easily  freed 
from  tne  imputation  brought  again.st  him  liy  some  of  ha¬ 
ving  disoAvned  his  father ;  for  what  occasion  had  Rous- 
scan  to  conceal  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  .>  It  exalted 
his  oAvn  merit. 


M,  Seguy, 
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Ri»iisic4u.  JI.  Sc:»in',  in  concert  ■with  M.  the  prince  of  la 
Tour  Tassis,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  hid 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet’s  last  coirections.  It  was 
published  in  1  TiH,  at  Paris,  in  three  vols.  4  to,  and  in  1- 
vols.  1  s'mo,  containing  nothing  but  what  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  author  as  his  own.  It  contains,  I .  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  first  are  sacred  odes,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Psalms.  “  Rousseau  (says  Perron)  unites 
in  himself  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Malherbe. 
N^Tiat  fire,  what  genius,  what  flights  of  imagination, 
what  rapidity  of  description,  what  variety  of  affecting 
strokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  comparisons,  what 
richness  of  rhymes,  what  happy  versification;  but  espe¬ 
cially  what  inimitable  expression  !  His  verses  are  finish¬ 
ed  in  the  highest  style  of  perfection  that  French  verse  is 
capable  of  assuming.”  The  lyric  compositions  of  Rous¬ 
seau  are,  in  general,  above  mediocrity.  All  his  odes 
are  not.  however,  of  equal  merit.  The  most  beautiful 
are  those  which  he  has  addressed  to  count  de  Luc,  to 
Malherbe,  to  Prince  Eugene,  to  Vendome,  to  the  Chri¬ 
stian  princes  ;  his  Odes  on  the  death  of  the  prince  de 
Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin  ;  and  the  Ode  to 
Fortune,  although  there  are  certainly  some  few  weak 
•stanzas  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is  considerable 
neatness  in  the  composition  of  the  Ode  to  a  Widow,  in 
his  stanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Ch  .ulieu,  in  his  addresses  to 
Rossignol,  in  his  Odes  to  Count  de  Ronneval,  to  M. 
Duche,  and  to  Count  de  Sinzindorf ;  and  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  he  wrote  so  few  pieces  of  this  kind,  from 
which  his  genius  seemed  to  lead  him  with  difficulty.  2. 
Two  Books  of  Epistles,  in  verse.  Although  these  do 
not  want  their  beauties,  yet  there  prevails  too  much  of 
a  misanthropic  spirit  in  them,  which  takes  away  greatly 
from  their  excellence.  He  makes  too  frequent  mention 
of  his  enemies  and  his  misfortunes ;  he  displays  tho^e 
principles  which  are  supported  less  on  the  basis  of  truth 
than  on  those  various  passions  which  ruled  his  mind  at 
the  time.  He  puts  forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If 
he  be  reckoned  equal  to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  his  epistles.  There  is  much  more  philosophy 
in  the  Roman  poet  than  in  him.  3.  Cantatas.  He  is 
the  father  of  this  species  of  poetry,  in  which  he  stands 
unrivalled.  His  pieces  of  this  sort  l)reathe  that  poetical 
expression,  that  picturesque  style,  those  happ^' turns,  and 
those  easy  graces,  which  con.stitute  the  true  character  of 
this  kind  of  writing.  He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as 
he  is  mild  andafi'ecting,  adapting  himself  to  the  passions 
of  those  persons  whom  he  makes  to  speak.  “  I  confess 
(says  M.  de  la  Harpe)  that  I  find  the  cant.at.as  of  Rous¬ 
seau  more  purely  lyric  than  his  odes,  oltliough  he  rises 
to  greater  heights  in  these.  I  see  nothing  in  his  canta¬ 
tas  but  bold  and  agreeable  im.iges.  He  always  addresses 
himself  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei¬ 
ther  too  verbose  or  too  prolix.  On  the  contrary,  in 
some  of  the  best  of  his  odes,  ■we  find  sonic  languishing 
stanzas,  ide.as  too  long  delayed,  Jind  verses  of  inexcusa¬ 
ble  meanness,  4.  Allcgoria,  the  most  of  ■svhich  are 
happy,  but  some  of  them  ajipear  forced.  3.  Epiiirams, 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.  He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  ed  tion  those  jiieces  wliich  li¬ 
centiousness  and  deliauchery  inspired.  '1  hey  bear,  in¬ 
deed,  as  well  as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  genius ; 
but  such  productions  arc  calculate  I  only  to  di.shonour 
their  authors,  and  corrupt  the  heart  of  those  who  read 
them.  5.  A  Book  nd  I’oerrts  on  Various  Subjects, 
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which  sometimes  want  both  case  and  dcHc.acy.  The 
most  distinguished  are  t'wo  eclogues,  imitated  from  Vir- 
gll.  6.  Four  comedies  in  verse ;  the  Flatterer,  whose 
character  i.s  well  suppoi-ted ;  the  Imaginary  Forefathers, 
a  piece  which  had  much  less  success,  although  it  affords 
sufficiently  good  sentiment;  the  Capricious  Man,  and 
the  Dupe  of  IJerself,  pieces  of  very  inconsiderable  merit. 
7.  Three  comedies  in  prose;  the  Coffee-house,  the  Ma¬ 
gic  Girdle,  and  the  Madrapore,  which  are  little  better 
than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The  theatre  was  by- 
no  means  his  forte ;  he  had  a  genius  more  suited  for 
satire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Eoilcau’s  than  Mo- 
liere’s.  8.  A  Collection  of  Fetters,  in  prose.  In  this 
edition  he  has  selected  the  most  interesting. — There  is 
a  larger  collection  in  5  volumes.  This  last  has  done 
at  the  same  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  hi.s  memory. 
Rousseau  in  it  speaks  both  in  favour  of  and  against  the 
very  same  persons.  Fie  appears  too  hasty  in  tearing  to 
pieces  the  characters  of  those  w  ho  displease  him.  \Ve 
behold  in  them  a  man  of  a  steady  character  and  an  ele¬ 
vated  mind,  who  w  ishes  to  return  to  his  native  country' 
only  that  he  might  be  en.ablcd  completely  to  justify  his 
reputation.  We  see  him  again  corresponding  with  per¬ 
sons  of  great  merit  and  uncommon  integrity,  with  the 
Abbe  d’Ohvet,  Racine  the  son,  the  poets  La  Fosse  and 
Duche,  the  celebrated  Rollin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pompig- 
nan,  &c.  &-c.  We  meet  also  with  some  anecdotes  and 
ex  ict  judgments  of  several  writers.  .4  bookseller  in 
Holland  has  published  his  port- folio,  which  does  him  no 
honour.  There  are,  indeed,  some  pieces  in  this  wretch¬ 
ed  collection  which  did  come  from  the  pen  of  Rousseau; 
but  he  is  less  to  be  blamed  for  them  than  they  are  who 
have  drawn  these  works  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our 
great  poet  had  consigned  them.  A  pretty  good  edition 
of  his  Select  Pieces  appe.ared  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  small 
]2mo  volume.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Aved,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778, 
with  the  following  motto  from  Martial: 

Certior  in  nostro  carmine  vultus  erit. 

Rousseau,  John-James,  was  born  at  Geneva,  June 
28.  1712.  Flis  father  was  by  profession  a  clock  .and 
watch  maker.  At  his  birth,  which,  he  s.ays,  was  the 
first  of  his  misfortune.s,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his 
mother,  and  he  himself  was  for  a  long  t-me  after  in  a 
very  weak  .and  languishing  state  of  health  ;  but  .as  his 
buddy  strength  increased,  his  mental  jrowers  gradually 
opened,  and  afforded  the  happiest  pres.ages  of  future 
greatness.  His  father,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  trade.sni.an ;  and  in  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  'J'acitus,  and 
these  authors  of  course  soon  bec.ame  familiar  to  his 
son.  A  rash  juvenile  step  occasioned  his  leaving  Iii.s 
father’s  house.  “  Finding  himself  a  fugitive,  in  .-. 
strange  country,  .and  without  money  or  friends,  he 
changed  (s.ays  he  himself)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  subsistence.”  Bornex,  bishop  of  Anncci, 
from  Mhom  he  sought  an  asylum,  committed  the  care 
of  his  education  to  Mu  'ame  de  Warrens,  .an  ingenious 
and  ami.able  lady,  v  ho  had  in  ]  7^G  left  jtart  of  her 
wealth,  and  the  Protest.ant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
hersel''  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  1  his  generous 
lady  .served  in  the  tri]',lc  c.ap.acity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  pro.sclyte,  whom  she  regarded 
as  her  son.  The  necessity  of  procuring  for  himself 
.S  s  2  some 
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Eousseau.  some  settlement,  however,  or  perhaps  his  unsettled  dls- 
position,  obliged  Rousseau  often  to  leave  this  tender 
mother. 

He  possessed  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  music ; 
and  the  abbe  Blanchard  flattered  liis  hopes  with  a 
place  in  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  obtaining  for  him ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  teaching  music  at  Chamberi.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  3'ear  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  destitute  circumstances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  he  thus  expresses  himself : 

Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  especially  bread.” 
What  an  expression  ;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced !  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obscurity  in  wdiich  he  had  hitherto  been  buried. 
His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Montaigne,  ambassa¬ 
dor  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  his  own 
confession,  a  proud  misanthropy  and  a  peculiar  contempt 
of  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  constituted  the 
chief  traits  in  his  character’,  and  a  misunderstanding  soon 
took  place  between  him  and  the  ambassador.  The  place 
of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  farmer-general,  a  man  of 
considerable  parts,  gave  him  some  temporal’}-  relief,  and 
enabled  him  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  Madame  de  War¬ 
rens  his  foi’mer  benefactress.  The  year  1 750  was  the 
commencement  of  his  literary  career.  The  academy  of 
Dijon  had  proposed  the  followi  g  question  ;  ''  Whether 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences  has  contributed  to 
the  refinement  of  manners  Bousseau  at  first  inclined 
to  support  the  affirmative.  “  This  is  the  pons  asinuntm 
(says  a  philosopher,  at  that  time  a  friend  of  his),  take 
the  negative  side  of  the  question,  and  I’ll  promise  3’ou 
the  greatest  success.” 

His  discourse  against  the  sciences,  accordinglv,  ha- 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  best  written,  and  replete 
with  the  deepest  reasoning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  bod}-.  Never  was  a 
paradox  supported  with  more  elocpience :  it  was  not 
however  a  nerv  one ;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance,  he 
met  with  several  opponents  of  his  tenets,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  ;  and  from  one  dispute  to  another,  he  found 
himself  involved  in  a  formidable  train  of  correspondence, 
without  having  ever  almost  dreamed  of  such  o})jroyition. 
From  that  period  he  decreased  inha])])iness  as  he  increa¬ 
sed  in  celebrity.  His  “  Discourse  on  the  Causes  of  In¬ 
equality  among  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of  Social 
Compacts.”  a  work  full  of  almost  unintelligible  maxims 
and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a  view  to  prove  that 
mankind  are  equal ;  that  they  were  born  to  live  apart 
from  each  other  ;  and  that  they  have  perverted  the  or¬ 
der  of  nature  in  forming  societies.  He  bestows  the 
highest  prai.^e  on  the  state  of  nature,  and  deprecates  the 
idea  of  every  social  compact.  Thi.s  discourse,  and  espe¬ 
cially  tlie  dedication  of  it  to  the  republic  of  Oeneva,  are 
the  chef-d’ceuvres  of  that  kind  of  elocjuence  of  winch 
the  ancients  alone  had  given  us  any  idea.  By  present¬ 
ing  this  performance  to  the  magistrates,  he  was  received 
again  into  his  native  country,  and  reinstated  in  all  tlie 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  citizen,  after  having  Avith 
much  difficulty  prevailed  on  himself  to  abjure  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  He  soon,  hoAvever,  returned  to  France, 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  Baris.  He  afterwards  gave 
Iiiinself  up  to  retirement,  to  escape  the  sliaftsof  criticism, 


and  follow  after  the  regimen  whiclr  the  strangury,  v.-Ith  Rousseau 
Avhich  he  Avas  tormented,  demanded  of  him.  This  is  an  ^ 

important  epoch  in  the  histor’y  of  his  life,  as  it'is  owing 
to  this  circumstarrcc,  perhaps,  that  Ave  have  the  most 
elegant  Avorks  that  have  comefrom  his  pen.  His  “  Letter 
to  M,  d’Alembert”  on  the  design  of  erecting  a  theatre 
at  Geneva,  written  in  his  r-etirement,  and  published  in 
1757,  contains,  along  Avith  some  par’adoxes,  some  A'ery 
important  and  Avell  handled  truths.  This  letter  first 
drew  down  upon  Irirn  the  envy  of  ^’oltaire,  and  AVas 
the  cause  of  those  indignities  with  Avhich  that  author 
never  ceased  to  load  him.  What  is  singular  in  him,  is, 
that  although  so  great  an  enemy  to  theatr’ical  represen¬ 
tations  himself,  he  caused  a  corned}-  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  pastoral  (The  \nllage 
Coirjuror),  of  Avhich  he  composed  botir  the  poetry  atrd 
music,  both  of  them  abounding  a\  ith  sentiment  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  full  of  innocerrt  and  rrtral  sirnjrlicdy.  Wirat 
render’s  the  Village  Conjuror  highly  delightful  to  jjer- 
sons  of  taste,  is  that  per-ect  harnrony  of  Avoi’ds  and  music 
Avhich  ever’y  wher’e  pervades  it ;  that  proper  connection 
among  the  parties  Avho  compose  it ;  arrd  ds  beitrg  per¬ 
fectly  correct  fr’om  beainnirrg  to  end.  I  he  ntusician 
hath  spoken,  hath  thought,  and  felt  like  a  jroct.  Ever’y 
thing  in  it  is  agr’eeable,  inter’csting,  and  far  superior  to 
those  common  ffected  and  insipid  productioirs  of  orrr 
modern  petit-dr-arnas  His  Dictiorrarv  of  Music  af¬ 
fords  seA’eral  excellent  ar’ticles;  sonre  of  them,  however, 
are  very  irraccurate.  ‘  This  Avork  (says  .M.  la  Borde), 
in  his  Essay  on  Music  has  need  to  be  Avritten  over 
again,  to  save  much  trouble  to  those  Avho  wish  to  stud}-- 
it,  and  pr’event  them  fr-orn  falling  into  err’or’s,  \Ahich 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  engagitrg  nrainrer  in 
w  hich  Rousseau  drags  along  his  r’caders."  'i’he  passages 
in  it  Avhich  have  any  refcr’enceto  liter’atrrrema}-  be  easi¬ 
ly  distinguished,  as  they  are  tr’eated  aa  ith  the  agr’ecable- 
ness  of  a  man  of  wit  and  the  exactness  of  a  man  of  taste. 
Rousseatr,  soon  after  the  r’ajrid  success  of  his\dllage  Con- 
jur’or’,  published  a  Letter  ow  French  Music,  or  ratlrer 
aatririsl  French  Music,  Avritten  Avith  as  nurdr  freedom  as 
liveliness  'l  ire  exasperated  partizans  of  Fr’ench  comedy 
treated  him  Avitir  ;rs  rrruch  fury  as  if  he  had  corrspired 
against  the  state.  A  croAvd  of  insignificant  enthusiasts 
sperrt  their  streirgth  and  orrtcries  against  him.  He  Avas 
insulted,  rrrenaceil,  and  lampooned.  Harmonic  fanati¬ 
cism  Averrt  cA'err  to  Irang  Irirn  iijr  iir  effigy. 

'J  hat  iirterestirrg  and  tender  st3'le,  Avhich  is  .so  conspi¬ 
cuous  thr’oughout  the  Village  Corrjur’or,  arrirnates  several 
letters  in  the  Ncav  Heloi.sa,  in  six  par  ts,  publislied  1 761 
in  ]  2mo.  This  epistolary  r’orrrance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-rnanaged,  atrd  the  arrangement  bad,  like  all  other 
Avorks  of  geniu.s,  has  its  bearrties  as  Avell  as  its  faults. 

More  truth  in  his  characters  and  more  jrrecisiorr  irr  Iris 
details  were  to  Irave  been  Avished.  The  cliaracters,  as 
Avell  as  their  st3-le,  have  too  much  samericss,  and  their 
language  is  too  afl'ected  atrd  exaggerated-  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  adnrirable,  frotrr  the  force  and 
warmth  of  expression,  frotrr  an  cfl'ervescence  of  senti¬ 
ments,  frotrr  the  irregirlarity  of  ideas  Avhich  always  cha¬ 
racterise  a  jrassiott  carried  to  its  hciglrt.  But  why  is  so 
affecting  a  letter  so  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor¬ 
tant  digression,  atr  insipid  criticism,  or  a  self-contradict¬ 
ing  paradox  ?  Wh}',  after  havitrg  shotre  iir  all  the  errergy 
of  sentirnerrt,  does  he  on  a  srtdden  turir  unaffecting  ?  It 
islecause  none  of  tire  irersonages  are  truly  iirtcrc  .stirrg. 
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Rousseau.  Tliat  cf  St  Preux  is  veak,  and  often  forced.  Julia  is 
an  assemblage  of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  soul 
and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  ]«arts  and  pedantry.  Wol- 
mar  is  a  violent  man,  and  almost  beyond  the  limits  of 
nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wishes  to  change  his  style, 
and  adopt  that  of  the  speaker,  it  may  easily  be  observed 
that  he  does  not  long  support  it,  and  every  attempt  em¬ 
barrasses  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He- 
loi'a,  Rousseau’s  unlucky  talent  of  renderingevery  thing 
problematical,  appearsvery  conspicuous  ;  as  in  insargu- 
ments  in  favour  of  and  against  duelling,  which  afford  an 
apology  for  suicide,  and  a  just  condemnation  of  it :  in 
his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  his 
very  strong  reasons  to  make  it  abhorred  :  on  the  one 
hand,  in  declamations  against  social  happiness ;  on  the 
other,  in  transports  in  favour  of  humanity  ;  here,  in  vio¬ 
lent  rhapsodies  against  philosophers  ;  there,  by  a  rage 
lor  adopting  their  opinions:  the  existence  of  t  od  at¬ 
tacked  by  sophistry,  and  Atheists  confuted  by  the  most 
irrelragable  arguments  ;  the  Christian  religion  comba¬ 
ted  by  the  most  specious  objections, and  celebrated  with 
the  most  sublime  eulogies. 

His  Emilius  afterwards  made  more  noisethan  the  new 
Heloisa.  This  moral  romance,  which  was  published  in 
1762,  in  four  vols.  12mo,  treats  chiefly  of  education. 
Rousseau  wished  to  follow  nature  in  every  thing ;  and 
though  his  system  in  several  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  "deserves  in  many  respects  to  be  put  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  with  some  necessary  mo:'ifications  it  has  been 
so.  His  precepts  are  expre-sed  with  the  force  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  mind  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morality. 
If  he  has  not  always  been  virtuous,  no  body  at  least 
has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to  more  advan¬ 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  says  agai'ist  luxury  slio  .vs 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  style  is 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  sometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  affected  ruderie'S  and  asperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Montaigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi¬ 
rer,  and  whose  sentiments  and  expressions  he  of;en 
clothes  in  a  new  dress.  What  is  most  to  be  lamen’ed 
is,  that  in  wishing  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  he  has  filled  his  third  volume  with  objections 
against  Christianity.  He  has,  it  must  be  confVs  ed, 
given  a  very  sublime  eulogium  on  the  go-pel,  and  an 
affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author ;  but  the  mi¬ 
racles  and  the  prophecies,  which  serve  to  establish  his 
mission,  he  attacks  without  the  least  reserve.  Admit¬ 
ting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  thing  in 
the  balance  of  reason  ;  and  this  reason  being  false,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  his  own  repose 
and  happiness. 

He  dwelt  from  1751  in  a  small  house  in  the  country 
near  Montmorenci ;  a  re  rcat  which  he  owed  to  the  ge¬ 
nerosity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  cause  of  his  love  fir 
this  retirement  was,  accord. ng  t  r  himself,  “  that  invin¬ 
cible  spirit  of  liberty  width  nothing  could  conquer,  and 
in  compAi'ion  with  which  honours,  fortune,  a. id  repu¬ 
tation,  could  not  stand.  It  is  true,  this  desire  of  liberty 
has  occasioned  less  pride  than  laziness ;  but  this  indo¬ 
lence  is  inconceivable.  Every  thing  startles  it ;  tlie 
mo-t  inconsiderable  reciprocal ities  of  social  life  are  to  it 
ini-u|iportable.  A  word  to  speak,  a  letter  to  write,  a 
visit  to  pay,  things  necessary  to  be  done,  are  to  mepu- 
idshraents.  Hear  my  reasons,  Al'hough  the  ordinary 


intercourse  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimate  Rousseau, 
friendship  appears  to  me  very  dear  ;  because  there  are 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accomplished  Here,  again,  why  I  have  al¬ 
ways  shunned  kindnesses  so  much  ;  because  every  act  of 
kindness  requires  a  graceful  mind,  and  I  find  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 

Lastly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  necessary  for  me,  is 
not  so  much  to  do  that  which  I  wish,  as  not  to  do  what 
I  wish  not  to  do.”  Rousseau  enjoyed  this  felicity  which 
he  so  much  wished  in  his  retirement.  Without  entirely 
adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the 
ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  himself  of  every  thing  that 
could  in  any  measure  add  fuel  to  this  wished  for  luxury, 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  riches,  and  which  in¬ 
verts  even  custom  itself.  He  might  have  been  happy  in 
this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot  this  public,  -which 
he  affected  tod  spise;  imt  his  desire  after  a  great  name 
got  the  heiter  of  his  self-love,  and  it  w'as  this  thirst  after 
reputation  -wliich  made  him  introduce  so  many  danger¬ 
ous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 

The  French  parliament  condemned  tbisbook  in  1702, 
and  entered  into  a  crimind  prosecution  against  the  au¬ 
thor,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

He  dii  ected  his  steps  towards  his  native  country,  which 
shut  its  gates  upon  him.  Proscribed  in  the  pdace  where 
he  first  drew  breath,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  found  one  in  the  principality  of  Nen  chateh 
His  first  care  was  to  defend  his  Emilia  against  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  by  who;r  it  had  been 
anathematised.  In  ]  763  he  published  a  letter  in  which 
he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors,  set  off  with  the  most  ani¬ 
mated  display  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  most  insidious 
manner.  In  this  letter  he  describes  himself  as  “more 
vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  researches,  but  sincere 
on  the  whole,  even  against  himself ;  simple  and  goad, 
but  sensible  and  weak  ;  often  doing  evil,  and  alwaj’s 
loving  good  ;  united  by  friendship,  never  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  keeping  more  to  his  opinions  than  to  his 
interests  ;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  under  any  obligation  to  them  ;  yielding  no  more  to 
their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and  preserving  his 
own  as  free  as  his  reason  ;  disputing  about  religion  with- 
oullicentiousness  ;  lovingneither impiety  norfanaticisni, 
but  disliking  precise  people  more  than  bold  spirits,”  &;c. 

From  tliis  specimen, the  limitations  he  would  appoint  to 
this  portrait  may  easily  be  discovered. 

The  letters  of  La  Montaigne  appeared  soon  after , 
but  this  w  ork,  far  less  eloqueirt,  anil  full  of  envious  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  magistrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri¬ 
tated  the  Protestant  ministers  withoiv  effecting  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  the  clergy  of  the  Romish  church.  Rous¬ 
seau  had  solemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in  1753, 
and,  what  is  somewhat  strange,had  then  reso  ve.l  to  live 
in  France,  a  Catholic  country.  The  Protestant  clergy 
w  ere  not  fully  reconciled  by  litis  change ;  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  whom  tlie  princjji.olity 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  w  as  not  sufiicient  to  rescue  him 
from  that  obloquy  whicli  tire  minister  of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the  village  to  wliich  he  had  ictired,  had  ex¬ 
cited  against  him.  He  preached  again.st  Ro.isscau,  and 
his  sermons  produced  an  uproar  a.nong  the  people.  On 
llic  niglit  between  the  6tli  and  7th  ."epti-mocr  1765, 
some  fanatics,  drove  on  by  wi'  e  and  t  ie  doclam.itions 
of  tlieir  mi'ii'tcr,  threw  some  stones  at  the  windo.vs  of 
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Bousseaii.  tlie  Genevan  philosopher,  who  fearing  new  insults,  in 
y  vain  sought  an  asylum  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  As  this 
canton  was  connected  with  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allov/  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  beinz  proscribed  by  that  republic.  Neither 
his  broken  state  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  soften  the  hearts  of  those  obdurate  Spartans.  In 
vain,  to  prevent  them  from  the  fear  they  had  of  the 
spreading  of  his  opinions,  did  he  beseech  them  to  shut 
liim  up  in  prison  till  the  spring  ;  for  even  this  favour 
was  denied  him.  Obliged  to  set  out  on  a  journey,  in 
the  be:^inning  of  a  very  inclement  season,  he  reached 
Strasbourg  in  a  very  destitute  situation.  He  received 
from  Marsha]  de  Con'ades,  who  then  commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expected 
from  gene  osity.  humanity,  and  compassion.  He  w’ait- 
ed  there  ti  1  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Par  a,  where  Mr  Hume  then  was,  who  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.  After  havi  g  made 
some  stay  in  Paris,  Rousseau  actually  set  out  for  Lon- 
drn  in  1766.  Hume,  much  afltcted  with  his  situation 
and  his  imsf  rtunes,  procured  fcr  him  a  very  agreeable 
settlement  in  the  country.  Our  Genev'an  philosopher 
was  not,  however,  long  satisfied  with  this  new  place. 
He  did  not  make  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  English  as  he  had  done  on  the  Frei>ch.  His  fiee 
disposition,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  temper,  weie 
deemed  no  singularity  in  England.  He  v  as  there  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  pei  iodical  prints 
were  filh  d  wiih  satires  against  him.  In  parric.dav,  they 
published  a  forced  lettei  from  the  king  of  Prnssia,hold. 
ing  lip  to  riditule  t!  e  primiplcs  and  co.  duet  of  this 
new  Diogenes.  Rousse;  u  imagined  'here  was  a  plot  be¬ 
tween  Hume  and  semt  philosophei  s  in  France  toctes- 
troy  his  glcry  and  repose.  He  sent  a  letter  t(.  him,  fil'ed 
with  the  m' SI  abusive  expressions,  and  rep  oaching 
himfor  hisconduct  ti  warcishim.  Fr<‘m  thisiime  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and  perfidious  person,  who 
had  brought  h.m  tu  England  with  no  other  view  than  to 
expose  him  to  public  ridicule  ;  which  (o<  1  sh  ,'nd  chim¬ 
erical  idea  was  nourished  by  self-love  and  a  restless  di‘- 
position.  He  imagined  that  theEnglisli  fihilosopher,  a- 
rnuistad  his kindnesse s,  had  something  disagreeable  in 
the  mannerof  expressing  them.  Thebatllieaitli  of  lluus- 
seau,  a  strong  and  melancholy  imagination,  a  too  nice 
sensibility, a  j.alous  disposition,  joined  with  philosopliic 
vanity  cherished  by  the  false  infoimations  of  his  gover¬ 
ness,  who  possessed  an  uncommon  power  over  him  •  all 
these  taken  together,  might  tenel  to  prepossess  him  with 
unfavourable  sent^ments  of  some  innocent  freedoms  Ids 
benefactor  might  have  taken  with  him,  and  might  ren¬ 
der  him  ungrateful,  which  he  thought  himself  incapable 
of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  these  false  conjectures  and 
probabilities  ought  never  to  have  had  the  weight  with 
an  honest  mind  to  withdraw  i'.self  from  its  friend  and 
benefactor.  1  roo's  are  always  necessary  in  cases  of  this 
kind  ;  and  that  which  Rousseau  had  was  by  no  means  a 
certain  demonstration.  The  Genevan  philosopher, how¬ 
ever,  certainly  returned  to  France.  In  passing  tlirough 
miens,  ne  me  t  with  M.  Cresset,  whointeriogated  him 
.vbo'jt  Ins  mistortunes  and  the  controversies  he  had  been 
engaged  111.  He  only  answered,  »  You  have  got  the 

^  ^  but  you  are  not  yetpos- 

ed^of  the  scciet  of  making  a  bear  speak.”  In^tlie 
mean  nme,  the  magistrates  of  this-city  wished  to  conf, 
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on  him  some  mark  of  their  esteem,  which  he  absolutely  Rouss« 
retused.  His  disordered  imagination  viewed  the«e  flat- 
teringeivilities  as  nothing  else  than  insuUs,such  as  were 
lavished  on  Sancho  in  the  island  of  Barataria  He 
thought  one  part  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like 
Lazarille  of  Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  tub,  with  only  his  head  out  of  the  water,  was  carried 
from  one  town  to  another  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  But 
these  wrong  and  whimsical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him 
from  aspiring  after  a  residence  in  Paris,  where,  without 
doubt,  he  was  more  looked  on  as  a  spect  cie  than  in  any 
other  place  whatever.  On  the  I  st  July  1 770,  Rousseau 
appeared,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  regency  coffee-house 
dressed  in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  some  lime  pre" 
vious  to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded 
with  praises  by  the  surrounding  multitude.  “  It  is 
somewhat  singula-  (says  M.  Sennebier)  to  see  a  man  so 
haughty  as  he  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence 
he  tiad  been  b  .nishf  d  so  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
smallest  inconsistencies  of  this  extraordinary  ch.iracter 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  spoken  so  much  ill.”  It  is  as  singular  that  a  per¬ 
son  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  sh(  uld  wish  to  live 
m  so  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  his  sen¬ 
tence  was  in  force  against  him.  His  friends  procured 
Rr  hrm,  however,  liberty  of  staying,  on  condition  that 
he  should  neitherwrite  on  religion  nor  politics  ;  he  kept 
his  evord  ;  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  Fie  was  contented 
M  ith  living  in  a  calm  philosophical  manner,  giving  him¬ 
self  to  the  society  of  a  lew  tried  friends,  6hunnin<r  the 
compat;}  of  tfie  great,  .appearing  to  have  given  up  all 
his  whimsies,  and  affecting  neither  the  character  of  a 
philos.  pher  nor  a  bd  espnt.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
Ermenonville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  cle  Giraiiiin, 
al  out  ten  le.agms  from  Paris,  July  2.  1178,  ai  ed  f>6 
years.  This  nobleman  has  eiecteil  to  his  memory  a 
very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  parr  of  his  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  tomb  are 
inscribed  the  following  epitaphs; 


let  repose 

Vllomme  de  In  Nolure 
Et  de  la  Vente ! 


ttr 


Vilam  impendere  Vero*. 

Ilicjuccnt  Ossa  J.  J.  Eoussenu. 

The  curious  who  qo  to  see  this  temib  likewise  see  the 
ch  ak  which  the  Genevan  philosopher  wore.  Ai.ove 
the  door  is  inscribed  the  following  sentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book  ;  “  He  is  tru  y 
free,  who,  to  accomplish  hi-  pleasure,  has  no  need  of 
the  assislnnce  of  a  second  person  "  Rous  eaii,  tliiringhis 
stay  in  the  environs  (,f  Lyons,  married  xMademoisellc  le 
\  asseur,  liis  governess,  a  woroan  who,  without  either 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  Iiim  a  great  ascen¬ 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  in  sickness  ; 
But  as  if  .slie  had  been  jealous  of  po.ssessing  him  alone, 
she  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  most  perfidious  in-imi- 
ations,  all  those  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
Rousseau  did  not  dismiss  them,  .she  prevented  their  re¬ 
turn  by  iiivarialily  refusing  them  admittance.  By  these 
means  she  the  more  easily  led  her  husband  into  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  conduct,  which  the  originality  of  his  dia¬ 
meter  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  so'intich  contributed 
to  assist  Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  ent- 
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ftoL««au.  bryo  of  Ills  character,  and  art  had  probably  united  to 
make  it  more  singular.  He  did  not  incline  to  associate 
with  any  person  ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  unco  nmon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
displayed  a  kind  of  fantasticalness  in  his  behavioiirand 
Lis  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  simpli- 
city  of  manners  with  all  the  pride  of  genius;  and  a 
large  stockof  indolence,  with  an  extremesensibility,  ser¬ 
ved  to  render  his  character  still  more  uncommon.  “  An 
indolent  mind  (says  he),  terrified  at  everya{)plication,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritab!eteraperament,sensihlealsoin 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  affect  it,  appear 
no*  possible  to  be  united  in  the  same  person  ;  and  yet 
these  two  contrarieties  compose  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
active  life  has  no  chaniis  for  me.  I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  consent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
against  my  will ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  I  would  live  not  amiss  in  the  Bastile,  provided  I 
liad  nothing  to  do  but  just  continue  there.  In  my 
}’ounger  days  I  made  several  attempts  to  get  in  there; 
but  as  they  were  only  wdth  the  view'  of  pro  uring  a  re¬ 
fuge  and  rest  in  my  old  age,  and.  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  person,  only  by  fits  and  starts,  they  were 
never  attended  with  the  smallest  success.  When  mis¬ 
fortunes  came,  they  afforded  me  a  p -ctext  of  giving 
myself  up  to  my  ruling  passion.”  He  often  exaggerated 
his  misfortunes  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.  He  en¬ 
deavoured  particularly  to  render  intere.sting  by  his  de¬ 
scription  his  misfortunes  and  his  poverty,  although  the 
former  were  far  less  thcW  he  im.agined,  end  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  certain  resources  against  the  latter.  In 
other  respects  he  was  charitable,  generous,  sober,  just, 
contenting  himself  with  w'hat  w^sspurelynecessary,  and 
ref.ig’ng  the  means  w  hich  might  h  ve  procured  him 
wealth  and  offices.  He  cannot,  like  many  other  so¬ 
phists,  be  accused  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  stu¬ 
died  emphasis  the  word  Virtue,  without  inspiring  the 
.«entiraent.  When  he  is  speaking  of  the  duties  of  man¬ 
kind,  of  the  principles  necessary  to  our  happiness,  of 
the  duty  w'e  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copiousness,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuosity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  fhe  heart  He  said  one  day 
to  M.  de  Butfon,  “  You  have  asserted  and  proved  be¬ 
fore  J.  .1.  Rousseau,  that  mothers  ouglit  to  suckle  their 
children.”  “  Yes  (says  this  great  naturalist),  we  have 
all  said  so ;  hut  M.  Rousseau  alone  forbids  it,  and  causes 
him-elt'to  be  obeyed.”  Another  academician  said,  “  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  without  heart,  and  those  of 
Rousseau  without  head.”  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  work.s  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  austerity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &c.  car¬ 
ried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  simple  estimation  of 
them.  Influenced  by  his  imigination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  tlie  ancients,  and  saw  nothing  in  his 
contemporaries  but  enervated  minds  and  dcgeiicra  od 
bodies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  almost  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  his  Social 
Compact,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  Unsocial  Compact,  th  ; 
greatest  eff  irt  his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  I'u  I 
of  contradic  ions,  errors,  and  cynical  pass  ig  s,  obscure, 
ill  arranged,  and  by  no  means  wortiiy  of  his  shining 
pen.  There  are  several  other  s  nail  pieces  w  ro'e  t.'V 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  Ills  werkr  publtshed 


in  25  vols.  8vo  and  l2ino,  to  which  there  is  appended  Rousseau, 
a  very  insignific.int  supplement  in  6  vols. 

The  most  useful  and  most  important  truths  in  this  col¬ 
lection  are  picked  out  in  his  Tiioughts  ;  in  which  the 
confident  sophist  and  the  impious  author  dl.sappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  c  mtemplative  moralist.  There  were  found  in 
his  port-folio  his  Confessions,  in  twelve  books  ;  the  first 
six  ot  which  were  published.  ‘‘  In  the  preface  to  these 
memoirs,  which  abound  withcharacters  w  ell  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  sometimes  wi'h 
elegance,  he  declares  (says  M.  Paliss'it),  like  a  peevish 
misanthrope,  w'ho  boldly  introduces  himself  on  the  ruins 
of  the  w'orld,  to  declare  to  mankind  whom  he  supjioses 
assernbled  upon  the  e  ruins,  that  in  that  innumerable 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  say,  lam  better  than  that 
mam  This  affectation  of  seeing  hira-elf' alone  in  the 
universe,  and  of  continually  directing  ever}'  thing  to 
himse'f,  may  appear  to  some  morose  minds  a  fanaticism 
of  pride,  of  which  w'e  have  no  examples,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  Cardan.”  But  this  is  not  the  only  blame 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Confession*. 

With  uneasiness  we  see  him,  under  the  pretext  of  sin- 
ceri  y,  dishonouring  the  ch.-racter  of  his  benefactress 
Lady  Warren  There  are  innuendos  no  le.'S  offensive 
against  obscure  and  celebrated  characters,  which  ought 
entirely  or  partly  to  hive  been  supp-essed.  A  laily  of 
wit  said,  that  Rousseau  would  have  been  held  in  hig^’er 
estimation  for  virtue,  “had  he  died  without  his  confes¬ 
sion.”  The  same  opinion  is  entertained  by  M.  Senne- 
bier,  author  of  the  Literary  History  of  Geneva :  “  His 
confessions  (s  lys  he)  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  book,  and  paict  Rousseau  in  such  colou  s  as  we 
w'ould  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him  Tlie  ej:- 
cellent  an-alyses  which  we  meet  w  ith  of  some  sentiments, 
and  the  delicate  anatomy  which  he  make  s  of  some  ac¬ 
tions,  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  detestable 
matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceasing  ob¬ 
loquies  everyw'here  to  be  met  with."  It  is  certain, 
thit  if  Rousseau  has  given  a  faithful  delineation  of  some 
persons,  he  has  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetu.al  suspicions.  He  imagined 
lie  thought  justly  and  .spoke  truly  ;  but  the  simplest 
thing  in  nature,  says  M.  Servant,it  distilled  througli  his 
violentandsuspicioushead,  niightbecome  poison.  Rcus- 
seaii,  in  what  he  says  of  himself,  makes  such  acknow¬ 
ledgements  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  bet' er 
men  than  he,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  him  from  the 
first  six  books  of  his  memoirs,  where  no.hing  appears 
but  his  vices.  They  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  separated 
from  the  six  last  I  ooks,  where  he  speaks  of  the  \irtiies 
which  make  reparation  fir  tliem  ;  or  ratlier  the  work 
ought  not  to  have  been  published  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  ean  be  little  doubt  of )  that  in  his  confes¬ 
sions  he  injured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  base¬ 
ness  of  the  vices  he  disc  osevl,  and  by  tlie  manner  in 
which  he  united  them  with  liu*  virtue-.  'I'lie  other 
pieces  whieli  we  find  ill  this  new  edition  of  liis  work* 
are,  1  The  Reveries  of  a  Solitary  Waiulerer,  being  a 
journal  of  the  l.atti  r  jiart  of  lii.s  life.  In  this  lie 
coii'esst's,  that  he  liked  better -to  send  liis  chil  Iren 
into  ho-|)itals  destined  for  orphaii.s,  than  to  take  upon 
liimsell  the  charge  of  their  inaiii  cnancc  .anil  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  endeavours  to  palliate  this  error  viliieli  ni>- 
tliing  i-an  exculpate.  2.  Considerations  upon  the  Go- 
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|•l.()U3^^au  vemraefit  of  Poland.  S.  Tlie  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed- 
^  j|  %vard,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  new 
r.owe.  Heloisa.  4.  V'arious  kJeinoirs  and  Fugitive  Pieces,  with 
a  great  number  of  letters,  some  of  wliich  are  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  study,  but  containing  some 
eloquent  passages  and  some  deep  thought.  5.  Emilia 
and  Sophia.  6.  The  Levite  of  Ephraim,  apoem  in  prose, 
in  4  cantos ;  written  in  a  truly  ancient  style  of  simpli¬ 
city.  7-  Letters  to  Sara.  8.  An  Operaand  a  (  omedy. 
Q.  Tramslations  of  the  first  book  of  Tacitus’s  History,  of 
the  Episode  of  Olinda  and  Sophronia,  taken  from  Tasso, 
&c.  &c.  Like  all  the  other  writings  of  Rousseau,  we 
find  in  these  posthumous  pieces  many  admirable  and 
some  useful  things;  but  they  also  abound  with  contra¬ 
dictions,  paradoxes,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  re¬ 
ligion.  In  his  letters  especially  we  see  a  man  chagri¬ 
ned  at  misfortunes,  which  he  neverattributes  to  himself, 
Suspicious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  belie- 
r’ing  himself  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  in  one 

ord,  as  like  Pascal  in  the  strength  of  his  genius,  as  in 
his  fancy  of  always  seeing  a  precipice  about  him.  This 
is  the  reflection  of  M.  Servant,  who  knew  him,  assisted 
him,  and  caressed  him  during  his  retreat  at  Grenoble  in 
17h’8.  This  magistrate  having  been  very  attentive  in 
observing  his  character,  ought  the  rather  to  be  believed, 
as  he  inspected  it  without  either  malice,  envy,  orresent- 
ment,  and  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for  this  philo¬ 
sopher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 

ROUT,  in  Lfiw,  is  applied  to  an  assembly  of  persons 
going  forcibly  to  commit  some  unlawful  act,  whether 
they  execute  it  or  not.  See  Riot. 

ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  course,  espe¬ 
cially  th  t  which  military  orces  take.  This  word  is  also 
u.sed  for  the  defeat  and  flight  of .  n  army. 

ROWE,  Nichol.vs,  descended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devonshire  was  born  in  ]67.‘<.  He  acquired  a  com¬ 
plete  taste  of  the  classic  authoi  s  under  the  famous  Dr 
Busby  in  Westminster  school;  but  poetry  was  his  early 
and  darling  study.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  designed  him  for  his  own  profession,  entered  him  a 
student  in  the  .Middle  Temple.  He  m.ide  remarkable 
advances  in  the  study  of  the  law  ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  stojit  him  in 
his  career.  Elis  first  tragedy,  the  Ambitious  Mepmu- 
ther,  meeting  with  universal  applause,  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  ct  rising  by  the  law.  He  afterward  comj)o- 
sed  several  tragedies  ;  but  that  which  he  valued  himself 
most  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  thcl’air 
Peni  snt,  Ulys.ses,  the  Royal  Convert,  Jane  Shore,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  also  wrote  apoem  called  the  biter, 
and  several  poems  u))on  different  subjects,  Avhichhave 
been  published  under  the  title  of  MisccilaneousV\  orks  in 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 
Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  (Dr  Johnson  ob¬ 
serves)  in  the  liglit  of  a  tragic  w.iter  and  a  translator. 
In  his  attempt  at  comedy,  fie  fa  led  so  ignoruiniously, 
that  his  biter  is  not  inserted  in  liis  works  ;  and  Jiis  oc¬ 
casional  poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  wor¬ 
thy  of  either  praise  or  censure,  for  they  stem  the  ca¬ 
sual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse  its  leisure 
than  to  exercise  its  powers.  In  tbe  construction  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art ;  he  is  m  t  a  nice  observer 
of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and  varies  jJace,  :is 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (iii 
the  opiiiipn  of  the  learned  critic  from  v,  hum  these  oh- 
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servations  ai-e  borrowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if 
the  change  be  made  bctiveen  the  acts ;  for  it  is  no  less 
easy"  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at  Atl-ens  in 
the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first;  but  to 
change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  ii 
so  much  of  the  business  as  is  transacted  w  ithout  inter¬ 
ruption.  Rowe,  by  this  licence,  easily'  extricates  him¬ 
self  from  difficulties  ;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  we 
have  been  terrified  w  ilh  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  w'ondering  how  tlie  heroine  or  tlie 
poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has  Jane  pronounced  some 
prophetic  rhimes,  tlian— pass  and  be  gone — the  scene 
closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  up¬ 
on  the  stage.  I  know*  not  (says  Dr  Johnson)  that  there 
can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search  into  nature, 
any  accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qualitie.s,  or 
nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or  affect  the  au¬ 
ditor.  except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  seen  and 
heard  with  pit}'.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noise, 
withnoresemblancetoreal  sorrow'  or  to  natural  madness. 
Whence  then  has  Rowe  liis  reputation  From  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  and  propriety  of  some  of  his  scenes,  from 
the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  suavity  of  his 
verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  hut  he 
often  elevates  the  sentiment  ;  he  seldom  pierces  the 
breast,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and  often  im¬ 
proves  the  understanding.  Being  a  great  admirer  of 
Shakespeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  liis  plays ; 
to  w  liicli  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's 
life.  But  the  most  considerable  of  Mr  Rowe’s  per- 
formanceswasatran.slation  of  Lucan’s  Pkarsftlia,  w  Inch 
he  just  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish ;  for  it  did  not 
ajqiear  in  print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death. 

Meanw  hile,  the  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  Imsiness ;  for  nobody  applied  closer 
to  it  wlicn  occ.asion  required.  The  duke  of  Qutens- 
herry,  when  secretary  of  state,  made  him  secretary  for 
public  affairs.  After  the  duke’s  death,  all  avenues 
were  stopped  to  his  preferment ;  and  during  the  rest  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  passed  his  time  w  ith  the  Muses 
ai  d  his  ooks.  A  story,  indeec',  is  told  of  him,  wliich 
show  s  that  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  her  ministers. 
It  is  said,  tliat  he  went  one  day  to  }ia)'  his  court  to  the 
lord  treasurer  Oxford,  who  asked  him,  “  If  lie  under¬ 
stood  .Sp;  nish  well  ?”  He  answered,  ‘  No  hut  think¬ 
ing  that  his  Lord  hip  might  intend  to  send  him  into 
.Siiain  on  some  ho  ■■  urable  con  mission,  t  e  presently' 
added,  “  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  shortly  be 
able  b  th  t  understand  and  to  sjie  k  it  ”  The  earl  ap¬ 
proving  what  he  said,  Rowe  took  liis  leave;  f-nd,  re¬ 
tiring  a  few  w  eeks  to  learn  the  language,  waitid  again 
on  the  E  rl  to  acquaint  him  witii  t.  Elis  I.orclship 
asked  him,  ■  If  he  was  .sure  he  understood  it  tliorough- 
]y  ?”  and  Bov.e  afiinning  tliat  he  did,  “  EIuw  happy  are 
you,  Mr  Rowe,”  said  the  Earl,  ‘  that  you  can  have  the 
pleasure  ol'readingand  understandingthe  history  cif  Dop 
Quixote  in  the  o  igiiial  ?”  On  the  acces>ion  of  George], 
lie  wa.s  made  poet  laiircat,  and  one  ol'tlie  land  suryeyoi-s 
of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  l  oude  n.  'Ehe  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkship  of  his  council ; 
and  the  E.ord  Ch  mcelior  Parker  made  him  his  secretary 
{or  the  pre.se;ntatl()n.s.  Ele  did  not  enjoy  these  prt;nic- 
tious  long;  for  he  died  Dec.  G.  171^,  in  his  I  jth  ’.’ear. 

Mr 
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Kowt.  Howe  was  t\vic«  married,  had  a  son  hy  ids  first 

wife,  and  a  daup;hter  bv  his  second.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  {lenteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his 
per-on.  He  lived  beloved  ;  and  at  his  death  had  the 
honour  to  be  lamented  by  Mr  Pope,  in  an  epitaph 
which  is  printed  in  Pope’s  works,  although  it  was  not 
affixed  on  Mr  Row’e’s  monument  in  Westminster-abbey, 
where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet’s  corner,  opposite  to 
Chaucer. 

Rowe,  EUzabelh.  an  English  lady,  eminent  for  her 
cxccl'ent  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse,  born  at  II- 
chester  in  Somersetshire  in  1 647,  was  the  daughter  of 
worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elisabeth 
Portnel.  She  received  the  first  serious  impressions  of 
religion  as  soon  as  she  was  capable  of  it.  There  being 
a  great  affinit}'  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady, 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  had  a  taste  for 
the  other.  She  was  also  very  fond  of  music ;  chiefly 
of  the  grave  and  solemn  kind,  as  best  suited  to  the 
grandeur  of  her  sentiments  and  the  sublimity  of  her 
devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment, 
her  distinguishing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her 
genius  this  way,  that  her  prose  is  all  poetical.  In  1 696, 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  at  the  desire  of 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrase  on  the  xxxviiith  chapter 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Ken.  She 
had  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  lulian  languages 
than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynne,  who  willingly  took 
the  task  upon  himself.  Her  shining  merit,  with  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  conversation,  had  procured 
her  a  great  many  admirers.  Among  others,  it  is  said, 
the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  addresses  to  her.  But 
Mr  Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  was  honourably  descended;  and  his  superior  ge¬ 
nius,  and  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge,  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  earliest  years.  He  had  formed  a  design 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illustrious  persons  in  an¬ 
tiquity  omitted  by  Plut^rch  ;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
executed.  Eight  lives  were  published  since  his  decease. 
They  were  translated  into  French  by  the  abbe  Bellen- 
ger  in  l7.‘I4.  He  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency ;  had  a 
frank  and  benevolent  temper,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wit,  anil  a  communicative  disposition.  Such  was  the 
man  who,  charmed  with  the  person,  character,  and 
writings,  of  our  authoress,  married  her  in  171O,  and 
made  it  his  study  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  she 
crowned  his  life.  Too  intense  an  application  to  study, 
beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
hie  health,  and  threw  him  into  a  consumption,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  1 7 1 .5,  when  he 
Was  but  just  past  the  ?8th  year  of  his  age.  Mrs  Rowe 
wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death  ;  and  continued  to 
the  last  moments  of  her  life  to  express  the  highest  vene¬ 
ration  and  affection  for  his  memory.  As  soon  after  his 
decease  as  her  affairs  would  permit,  she  indulged  her 
inclination  for  solitude,  by  retiring  to  Frome,  in  So¬ 
mersetshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
greatest  part  of  her  estate  ky.  In  this  recess  it  was 
that  she  composed  the  most  celebrated  of  her  works. 
Friendship  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En- 
tertainlmr.  In  I7.S(),  she  published,  the  History  of 
Joseph  ;  a  poem  which  she  had  written  in  her  younger 
years.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  publication  ;  for 
she  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  supjiosed,  Feb.  20. 
1736-7.  In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  several  of 
Voi-  XVIII.  Part  I. 
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her  friends,  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  fni-  Itowfr 
mediately  after  her  decease.  'I  he  Rev.  Dr  Isaac  Watts,  II 
agreeably  to  her  request,  revised  and  publislied  her  de- 
votions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  Devout  Exercises 
of  the  Heart  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praise  and 
Prayer;  and,  in  1739,  her  Misceilaneous  Works,  in 
prose  and  verse,  M’ere  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  an 
account  of  her  life  and  writin«s  prefixed. 

As  to  her  person,  she  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
possessed  a  large  share  of  the  chai-ms  of  her  sex'  She 
was  of  a  moderate  stature,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour, 
her  eyes  of  a  darkish  gray  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of 
fire.  Her  complexion  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blush 
glowed  in  her  cheeks.  She  spoke  gracefully  ;  her  voice 
was  e-xceedingly  sweet  and  harmonious  ;  and  she  had  a 
softness  in  her  aspect  which  inspired  love,  yet  not  w  ith¬ 
out  some  mixture  of  that  aw  e  and  veneration  which  di¬ 
stinguished  sense  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  counte¬ 
nance,  are  wont  to  create. 

ROWEL,  among  farriers,  a  kind  of  issue  answer¬ 
ing  to  what  in  surgery  is  called  a  se/o».  See  Far- 
EIERY,  sect.  V. 

ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  said  to  have  flourished 
at  Bristol  in  the  1 5th  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
author  voluminous  and  elegant  Of  the  poems  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  published  some  time  ago,  various 
opinion  j  have  been  entertained,  which  w  e  have  not  ced 
elsewhere.  They  seem  now  to  be  almost  forgotten.  See 
Chatterto.v. 

Rowley,  Willinm,  who  stands  in  the  third  class  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preserved  in 
regird  to  him  more  than  his  close  intimacy  and  connec¬ 
tion  wdth  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  geniuses  of 
that  age,  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved,  and  with  some 
of  whom  he  joined  in  their  w  ritings.  Wood  styles  him 
“  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambridge.”  In  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefactor  to  the  English  stage,  having,  exclusive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Middleton,  Day,  Hey  wood,  Welister,  &c. 
left  us  five  plays  of  his  own  com  posing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakespeare  aflbrdcd  him  some  as¬ 
sistance. 

ROWNING,  John,  an  English  mathematician  and 
philosopherof  considcrableingenuity,  wasfellowof  Mag¬ 
dalen  college,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  An- 
derby  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  gift  of  that  society.  He 
constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Spalding  socie¬ 
ty,  and  was  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  philosophical 
habit  and  turn  of  mind,  while  at  the  same  time  his  dis- 
po'itions  were  social  and  cheerf  ul.  His  genius  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  mechanical  contrivances  or  inventions. 

He  published  a  con  pendious  system  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1738,  in  two  vols.  Svo. ; 
a  work  of  much  ingenuity,  which  has  gone  through  se¬ 
veral  editions.  He  likewise  inserteil  two  pieces  in  the 
Pliilosopliical  Transactions,  viz.  u  description  of  a  hnro- 
meter,  wherein  the  scale  of  variation  may  he  increased 
at  pleasure ;  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  39- ;  and  dircetions  for  ma¬ 
king  a  machine  for  finding  the  riaits  of  t‘qiiationg  uni¬ 
versally,  together  with  the  manner  in  w  hieh  it  is  to  be 
used  ;  vol.  lx.  p.  240. 

He  died  at  hi>  lodging!  in  Carey  street,  near  Lin- 
T  t  coin’s 
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coln’s-inn  Fields,  in  the  end  of  November  1771,  at  72 
years  of  age.  Though  a  man  both  ingenious  and  plea¬ 
sant,  his  external  appearance  was  rather  forbidding,  as 
he  was  tall,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  Avas  doAvn-looking  and  sallow. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  Avhich 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Teviotdale,  measures 
aboiJt  40  miles  in  length  from  noilh  to  south,  and  in 
breadth  about  36  miles  in  a  direction  between  east  and 
west;  containing  472,320  square  acres.  The  centi'e 
of  the  county  is  computed  to  lie  in  55°.  25'.  N.  Lat. 
and  in  2°.  37'.  W.  Long,  f  om  the  meridian  of  London. 
The  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  form 
its  bounda'  y  on  the  south ;  it  is  also  bounded  by  the 
former  county  on  the  east,  by  BerAvickshire  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  Avest  by  the  counties  of  Dumfries, 
Se  kii’k,  and  Edinburgh. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  county  is  regarded  as 
upon  the  Avhole  extremely  beautiful,  exhibiting  an  alter¬ 
nate  succession  of  hills  an^i  dales,  through  Avhich  flow  a 
considerable  number  of  small  rivers.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hills  are  covered  Avith  a  fine  sward,  producing  va¬ 
luable  grasses  for  the  feeding  of  sheep ;  and  the  county 
is  divided  into  four  different  districts,  the  most  moun¬ 
tainous  part  of  it  being  denominated  the  disTict  of  Ha¬ 
wick  ;  the  second  is  that  of  Jedburgh  ;  the  third  is  the 
district  of  Kelso,  and  the  fourth  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  district  of  Meh’ose,  being  composed  of  that  part 
of  the  county  which  is  situated  to  the  noitliAvard  of  the 
rest. 

The  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh 
are  Minto,  858  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Dunion 
1021  ;  Eldon  1330  ;  Ruberslaw  1419;  Carterfell  \602, 
Wisp  1803.  These  constitute  a  part  of  that  extensive 
range  generally  knoAvn  by  the  appellation  of  Cheviot, 
which  is  distant  not  above  a  mile  from  the  most  ea-terly 
point  of  Roxburgh.  Whinstone  is  their  chief  constitu¬ 
ent,  in  which  veins  of  Scotch  pebbles  are  usually  inter¬ 
spersed.  They  are  often  covered  with  Avhinstone  re¬ 
duced  to  the  state  of  poAvder  by  the  action  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  1  he  hills  toAvards  their  summits  are  in  general  of 
a  conical  form,  a  circumstance  which  some  think  is 
favourable  to  the  volcanic  system  ;  — that  tlie  globe  at 
some  remote  period  has  suffered  the  most  dreadful  con¬ 
vulsions  from  the  irresistible  action  of  fire. 

fhe  county  of  Roxburgh  is  intersected  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Teviot,  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale,  Oxnam,  Gala,  Slitrig, 
Ale,  Caster,  Bortliwick,  Ednam,  Bowmont,  Allan,  LeL 
der,  Ettrick,  Hermitage,  Liddel.  'fhe  term  river  is 
rai  ely  applied  to  any  of  these  streams,  except  to  the 
three  first,  viz.  the  Teviot,  the  Jed,  and  the  Tweed, 
none  of  which  are  navigable  but  for  small  ferry  boats! 
Some  rivers  in  England,  such  as  the  Tyne,  the  Cocket, 
&c.  have  iheir  origin  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh. 

In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  Roxburghshire  may 
be  divided  into  find  under  tillage  and  under  pasture,  al¬ 
though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  may  be”  re¬ 
duced  to  arable  land.  The  soils  under  tillage  may  be 
divided  into  light  and  clayey,  the  former  of  Avhich  is 
usually  denominated  green,  and  the  latter  while  soil,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  I’earing  of  oats,  wheat, 
and  other  white  gr  ins.  What  is  called  till  in  Rox- 
buighshurc,  generally  consists  of  a  hard  clay  intermixed 


Avith  stones,  by  which  It  resembles  coarse  graA’el.  Most  Kosburgk 
of  the  different  species  of  till  may  be  changed  into  a 
fertile  soil  in  process  of  time,  by  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  mixed  Avith  lime  and  ma¬ 
nure.  Sweet,  sour,  and  healthy,  are  the  terms  by 
Avhich  lands  under  pasture  are  usually  distinguished, 
and  these  are  con '  erred  from  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  grasses,  and  such  other  circum¬ 
stances  as  indicate  them  to  be  favourable  or  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Much  of  these  lands  was, 
at  a  remote  period,  under  Avood  and  heath,  the  existence 
of  the  formm-  being  pointed  out  by  the  roots  of  trees 
still  remaining  in  the  ground.  The  soil  in  general  is 
shirp  and  dry  upon  the  hills ;  but  some  of  the  high 
moo  s  and  the  giounds  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  are  Avet 
and  marshy. 

There  are  different  tracts  of  land  in  this  county  which 
still  continue  in  a  state  of  nature,  a  portion  of  Avhich 
kind,  measuring  about  four  miles  long  and  tw'o  broad, 
runs  through  part  of  the  parishes  of  Ancrum  and  Rox¬ 
burgh  chiefly  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  covered  Avith 
heath,  bent  and  otln-r  coarse  grasses.  The  large  district 
of  Liddesdale  is  Avhollj’  under  sheep-pasturage,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sn-ipes  on  the  banks  of  the  Liddel 
and  Hermitage.  Indeed  a  cold  Avet  soil  and  exposed 
situation,  and  unfriendly  climate,  hold  out  fcAv  incen¬ 
tives  to  improvements  in  agriculture.  In  ancient  times 
this  must  liaA’e  been  very  different  from  Avhat  it  is  at 
present.  The  marks  of  the  jilough  can  still  be  traced 
on  the  summits  of  loftymountains.Avhere  the  production 
of  crops  at  tiiis  day  is  Avholly  impracticable.  The 
cou'ities  on  the  borders  Avere  not,  at  a  remote  period, 
posse.«sed  by  indiA’iduals  in  large  detached  jiortions,  but 
the  people  of  a  whole  neighbourhood  liad  their  alternate 
ridges  in  which  case  they  became  irterested  in  defend¬ 
ing  the  property  of  eacli  other  against  invaders  and 
plunderers.  The  Avars  of  the  border,  howcA'er,  were 
happily  terminated  liy  the  union  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  under  one  sovt  reign,  in  consequence  of  Avhichthe 
liolding  of  property  in  Avh.it  was  denominated  runrigg, 
no  longer  possessed  its  ancient  advantages,  but  w'as  ra¬ 
ther  a  dis  idvantagc,  as  it  created  constant  quarrels  and 
disputes  among  farmers,  and  greatly  retarded  the  im- 
jirovement  of  the  soil.  Ivich  individu  1,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  anxious  to  have  his  lands  detached  from  those  of 
his  neighboiir.s,  an  advantageous  change  which  was  very 
soon  and  very  generally  adopted. 

A  Mr  DaAvson,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  having  resided  four  years  in  the  Avest  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  a  year  in  Essex,  thereby  made  himself 
Avell  acquainted  w’ith  themost  approved  methods  of  hus¬ 
bandly  practised  in  England,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  the  full  assurance  of  being  able  to  introduce 
into  tlie  agriculture  of  .Scotland  the  most  essential  im¬ 
provements.  On  his  arrival  in  Roxburghshire  in  the 
year  175.'),  lie  immediately  introduced  the  turnip  hus¬ 
bandry,  A\  Iiich  he  soAved  in  drills,  and  was  certainly  the 
first  Scots  fanner  Avho  inti'oduced  the  cultivation  of  tur¬ 
nip  into  the  open  field.  His  neighbours  being  AvhoUy 
ignorant  of  the  agriculturalknowledgewhichtliis  young 
gentleman  Iiad  acijnircd  in  Engl.md,  began  to  predict 
his  ruin  as  Avholly  inevitable ;  tuit  he  was  not  to  lie  in- 
timidaled  by  their  ]nopliet:c  sentiments,  and  he  went  on 
resolutely  in  bringing  his  lands  into  the  very  best  condi¬ 
tion,  Avhicli  he  fully  cfl'ected  by  means  of  the  turnip 

liusbaudry. 
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Iluxbuigk-  Iiusbanclry,  by  the  sowing  of  artificial  grasses.,  a  practice 
bhire.  then  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  free  and  exten- 
sive  use  of  lime.  By  such  a  procedure  his  neighbours 
saw  him  becoming  rapidly  opulent,  and  having  followed 
his  example  wdth  the  most  fiattering  success,  they  were 
constrained  to  alter  their  sentiments  respecting  his  con- 
•tluct  as  a  farmer,  and  to  hail  him  the  father  of  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  rotation  of  crops  now  iollowed  in  this  county 
has  nothing  in  it  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  arrangement 
on  a  dry  soil  being  generally  oats,  turnips,  barley  with 
grasses,  hay  or  pasture  for  one  year,  then  barley  as  be¬ 
fore.  Where  the  soil  is  good  and  properly  prepared,  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  farmers  to  adopt  the  following 
rotation,  viz.  oats,  turnips,  oats,  turnips,  wheat  or  bar¬ 
ley  with  grasses,  and  hay  or  pasture  for  one  year.  A 
part  of  Roxburghshire  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  oats  w'hich  produce  early  crops,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  appellation  of  blainsly  oats,  because  they 
have  been  produced  at  Blainsly  from  time  immemorial, 
w’hich  is  a  district  in  the  parish  of  Melrose,  and  northern 
extremity  of  the  county.  These  are  often  five  shillings 
a  boll  dearer  than  common  oats,  and  in  no  situation 
whatever  are  they  known  to  degenerate,  In  some  rich 
soils  the  produce  is  1 6  or  18  for  1,  and  the  lowest  ave¬ 
rage  produce  is  at  least  six  for  one.  Tlie  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  cattle  with  turnip  has  diminished  the 
culture  of  pease  and  beans  in  this  county,  and  there  are 
so  few  potatoes  reared  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
fonning  a  part  of  the  farmer’s  crop.  Extensive  crops 
of  hay  are  not  in  general  cultivated  in  this  county,  there 
being  but  few  cities  in  which  an  advantageous  market 
could  be  found ;  and  the  use  of  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
supplanted  by  that  of  turnip.  Little  more  flax  is  reared 
than  wdiat  is  necessary  for  domestic  purposes. 

There  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  rearing  of  tobacco  was,  at  one  period,  attempted  in 
this  county  with  remarkable  success.  It  was  introduced 
by  a  Mr  Thomas  Man,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
America.  Soon  after  the  first  experiments  were  made, 
a  single  acre  of  hind  produced  a  crop  worth  L.70  ster¬ 
ling  ;  and  the  crop  of  13  acres  was  sold  on  the  ground 
for  L..320  ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament 
prohibiting  the  culture  of  it,  the  purchaser  could  not 
unplement  his  bargain,  and  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
sell  it  to  government  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  pound, 
in  conseipience  of  which  it  brought  him  no  more  than 
L.IOI  instead  of  L.320. 

Great  quantities  of  cattle  are  fed  in  this  county,  and 
about  2b’0,00()  sheep  of  the  Ciieviot  breed  in  general, 
which  are  found  to  thrive  remarkably  in  every  part  of 
the  county.  The  horses  are  either  of  the  English  breed, 
or  from  Lanarkshire,  which  latter  are  deemed  preferable 
for  steady  work  in  the  plough.  Although  swine  are 
not  kept  by  the  farmers  as  a  ])art  of  their  stock,  yet 
great  numbers  of  them  are  reared  by  tradesmen,  cot¬ 
tagers,  hinds  and  others,  tlie  small  b'eed  being  chiefly 
preferred,  not  exceeding  eight  or  nine  stones  English 
each.  Roxburghshire  is  also  famous  lor  tlie  rearing  of 
poultry,  iind  immense  ijuantities  oi  eggs  are  sent  from 
it  to  Berwick,  to  be  slhiiped  'or  the  London  market. 
Crows  are  here  so  numerou.s,  that  they  frequently  darken 
the  air  in  their  flight,  and  are  extremely  destructive  to 
every  sjiecics  of  grain.  A  ).  rcat  part  of  the  county  is 
uninclosed,  and  the  fences  made  use  of  are  tlie  hedge 


and  ditch,  although  in  some  places  upright  stone  dykes  Rnxhiir-h 
have  the  decided  preference,  where  stones  can  be  readily 
procured. 

I’he  orchards  of  Roxburgh  county  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  dilferent  kinds  of  fruit,  and  there  are 
here  two  extensive  nurseries  for  the  rearing  ol  trees. 

These  last  are  at  Hassendean  burn  in  the  parish  of  M  in¬ 
to,  and  at  Hawick.  The  whole  county,  however,  like 
that  of  Berwick,  is  extremely  defective  in  mineral  jiro- 
ductions,  and  coal  has  nowhere  been  found.  Limestone 
is  no  doubt  met  with  in  different  jilaces  of  it,  but  the 
w'ant  of  fuel  requisite  for  its  calcination,  induces  farmers 
to  bring  it  from  Dalkeith  or  Edinburgh  in  their  corn 
carts,  which  might  f'tlierwise  return  empty'. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jedburgh  there  are  two  springs  of 
chalybeate  w'ater,  with  indications  of  more  in  different 
parts  of  the  parish,  which  have  not  yet  been  subjected 
to  an  examination  or  analysis,  although  the  waters  of 
Ttulhope  u-ell  have  been  regarded  as  antiscorbutic,  and 
of  use  also  in  rheumatic  disorders. 

In  this  county  there  are  many  remains  of  antiquity, 
such  as  ancient  strong  buildings,  and  vestiges  of  camps. 
Different  remains  of  encampments  and  fortifications  arc 
to  be  met  with  in  the  parish  of  Boberton,  which  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  w  ork  tf  the  Romans.  Her¬ 
mitage  castle  is  situated  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  nearly  100  feet  square,  defended 
by  a  strong  rampart  and  ditch.  The  inner  part  of  it  is 
a  heap  of  ruins,  but  the  walls  are  almost  entire.  This 
is  probably  the  very  castle  mentioned  by  Smollet,  w  Inch 
was  built  in  Liddesdale  by  Alexander  II.  and  which 
gave  such  offence  to  Henry  HI.  of  England  that  he 
made  war  on  Alexander  in\;he  year  1240.  There  are 
several  caves  or  recesses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ale  water, 
not  fewer  than  fifteen  of  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  still 
pointed  out,  in  some  of  which  the  vestiges  of  chimneys 
or  fire-places  are  very  discernible.  Although  at  first 
used  by  jdunderers  as  places  of  safe  retreat,  they  were 
no  doubt  afterwards  employed  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
tlie  community  as  their  ordinary  habitations.  Perhaps 
the  abbey  of  Melrose  is  the  most  distinguished  monu¬ 
ment  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  this  county.  See 
tlie  article  M»'.lhose. 

Roxburghshire  has  given  liirth  to  some  of  tjie  most 
eminent  characters  who  have  adorned  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters,  among  whom  we  find  Dr  Joim  .Armstrong,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  and  poet ;  James  Tiiomson,  the 
far-famed  author  of  the  Seasons  ;  tlie  jxiet  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  at  one  time  rector  of  Hawick,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Dunkeld  ;  and  the  celebrated  George  Augustus  El¬ 
liot,  afterwards  Lord  Heathfield. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in 
this  countv,  several  inanufaetures  have  been  carried  on 
w  ith  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit  and  determined  per¬ 
severance,  the  chief  of  which  are  carpets,  inkle,  cloth 
and  stockings,  in  the  manufacture  o!  which  nearly  800 
packs  of  wool  (each  12  stones)  have  been  annually  con¬ 
sumed.  About  4000  pairs  of  stockings  have  been  made 
in  the  same  time,  aiul  10  tans  of  linen  yarn  eon.suuicd 
in  the  making  of  inkle. 

I'he  population  ot  this  county  in  1801,  amounted  to 
33.682,  and  in  1811  to  37,230.  Tlie  following  is  the 
population  according  to  the  parishes,  taken  from  Uie 
StHtistical  History  of  Scotlanel.  bee  Ro.xut’RGUsiiiiit 
SuprLKME.NT. 
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Ancrum 

a 

1066 

1146 

I  ^ 

Ashkirk 

<• 

629 

539 

Bedrule 

297 

259 

Bowden 

» 

672 

860 

5  Castleton 

e 

1507 

1418 

Cavers 

a 

993 

1300 

Crailing 

9 

387 

672 

Ednam 

» 

387 

600 

Eckford 

9 

1083 

952 

10  Hawick 

£713 

2928 

Hobkirk 

9 

530 

700 

Hownam 

• 

632 

365 

Jedburgh 

5816 

3288 

Kelso 

m 

2781 

4324 

35  Kirktown 

9 

330 

342 

Lessuden 

9 

309 

500 

Liliesleaf 

9 

521 

630 

Linton 

9 

413 

383 

Mackerston 

9 

165 

2.55 

20  Maxton 

9 

397 

326 

Melrose 

9 

2322 

2446 

Minto 

9 

395 

513 

Morebattle 

- 

789 

789 

Oxnam 

. 

760 

690 

25  Roberton 

9 

651 

629 

Roxburgh 

9 

781. 

840 

Smailholm 

9 

551 

421 

Southdean 

9 

669 

714 

Sprouston 

9 

1089 

1000 

?0  VVilton 

9 

936 

1215 

Yetholm 

w 

699 

976 

31,273 

32,020 

31,273 

Increase 

747 
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ROXENT-cape,  or  JtocK  of  Lisbon,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Poitugal,  situated  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  22 
miles  north  of  Lisbon. 

ROYAL,  something  belonging  to  a  king:  thus  we 
say,  royal  family,  royal  assent,  royal  exchaucre,  &c. 

Roy  Ah  Family.  Thefirst  and  most  considerable  branch 
of  the  king’s  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  the  queen, 

1.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  resent, 
queen  consort,  or  queen  dowager.  The  queen  regent, 
regnant,  or  sovereign,  is  she  who  holds  the  crown  in  her 
own  right ;  as  the  first  (and  perhaps  the  second)  Queen 
Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Queen  Anne  ;  and  such 
a  one  has  the  same  powers,  prerogatives,  right,  digni¬ 
ties,  and  duties,  as  if  she  had  been  a  king.  This  is 
expressly  declared  by  statute  1  Mar.  T.  st.  H.  c,  i.  But 
the  queen  consort  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  ;  and 
she  oy  virtue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  divers 
prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  first,  she  is  a  public  person,  exempt  and  distinct 
from  the  king ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women, 
so  closely  connected  as  to  have  lost  all  legal  or  separate 
existence  so  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchase  lands  and  to  convey 


them,  to  make  leases,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
acts  of  ownership,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord  ; 
which  no  other  married  woman  can  do:  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxon  era.  She  is  also  capable  of  taking  a 
grant  from  the  king,  which  no  o'her  wife  is  from  her 
husband  ;  and  in  this  particular  she  agrees  with  the  oh- 
gusta  or  piissima  regina  conjux  divi  imperatoris  of  the 
Roman  laws  ;  who,  according  to  Justinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  (rom, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  separate 
courts  and  officers  distinct  from  the  king’s,  not  o\dy 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  ;  and  her  at¬ 
torney  and  solicitor  general  are  enfit'ed  to  a  place  with¬ 
in  the  bar  of  his  majesty’s  courts,  together  with  the  king’s 
counsel.  She  may  likewise  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  with¬ 
out  joining  her  husband.  She  may  also  have  a  separate 
property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has  a  right  to 
dispose  of  them  by  will.  In  short,  she  is  in  all  legal 
proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  sole,  and  not  as  a 
feme  covert ;  as  a  single,  not  as  a  married  woman.  For 
which  the  reason  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  this : 
because  the  wisdom  of  the  common  law  would  not  have 
the  king  (whose  continual  care  and  study  is  for  the 
public,  and  cv  ea  ardua  regni )  to  be  troubled  and  dis¬ 
quieted  on  account  of  his  wile’s  domestic  affairs ;  and 
therefore  it  vests  in  the  queen  a  power  of  transacting 
her  own  concerns,  without  the  intervention  of  the  king, 
as  if  she  were  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  hath  also  many  exemptions,  and  minute 
prerogatives.  For  instance:  she  pays  no  toll ;  nor  is 
she  liable  to  any  amercement  in  any  court.  But  in  ge¬ 
neral,  unless  where  the  law  has  expressly  declared  her 
exempt,  she  is  upon  the  same  footing  wiih  other  sub¬ 
jects  ;  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  kind’s  sub¬ 
ject,  and  not  his  equal :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  im¬ 
perial  law,  Augustus  Icgibus  solutus  non  est. 

The  queen  hath  al>o  some  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  form  her  distinct  revenue  :  as,  in  the  first  place, 
she  is  entitled  to  an  ancient  perquisite  called  queen  golL 
or  atirum  regince  ;  which  is  a  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen  consort  during  her  maiviage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  person  who  hath  made  a  vo¬ 
luntary  offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  10 
inerks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  consideration  of  any  pri¬ 
vileges,  grants,  licences,  pardons,  or  other  matter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king:  and  it 
is  due  in  tfie  proportion  to  one-tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  actual  debt  of  record  to  the  queen’s 
majesty  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  100 
merks  of  silver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  fair,  market,  park,  chase,  or 
free-warren  ;  there  the  queen  is  entitled  to  10  merks  in 
silver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomina¬ 
tion)  to  one  merk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen  gold, 
or  aitrum  reginae.  But  no  such  payment  is  due  for  any 
aid'  or  mbsiaies  granted  to  the  king  in  parliament  or 
Convocation;  or  for  fines  imposed  l)y  courts  on  offenders 
against  tJielr  will ;  nor  lor  voluntary  presents  to  the 
king,  wi'.  flout  any  consideration  moving  from  him  to 
the  subject ;  nor  lor  any  sale  or  contract  whereby  the 
present  revenues  or  possessions  of  the  crown  are  granted 
away  or  dini'iiislied 

The  original  revenue  of  our  ancient  queens,  before 
and  soon  after  the  conquest,  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
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Royal,  certain  ref?ervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne  lands 
of  the  crown,  which  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
her  majesty,  distinct  from  the  kin?.  It  is  frequent  in 
domesday  book,  after  specifying  the  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likeAvise  the  quantity  of  gold  or  other 
renders  reserved  to  the  queen.  These  w'ere  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purposes  :  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majesty’s  use,  to  purchase  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  w  hich  was  frequent¬ 
ly  very  costly,  as  one  single  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  stood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds :  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
eastern  countries,  wherewhole  cities  and  provinces  were 
specifically  assigned  to  purchase  particular  parts  of  the 
queen’s  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen  gold  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  granted  ;  those  matters  of  grac  e  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arose,  being  frequently  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob¬ 
scure  ones,  in  the  book  of  domesday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  Henry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  collecting  it  appears  to  have  been  well  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  it  forms  a  distinct  head  in  the  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  written  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  usually  attiibuted  to  Gervase  of  Tilbury. 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queen  consorts  of  England  till 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII. ;  though  after  the  accession 
of  the  Tudor  family,  the  collecting  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  much  neglected:  and  there  being  no  queen  consort 
afterwards  till  the  accession  of  James  I.  a  period  of  near 
60  years,  its  very  nature  and  quantity  then  became  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  and  being  referred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief-justices  and  chief  baron,  their  report  of  it  was 
so  very  unfavourable,  that  his  consort  Queen  Anne, 
though  she  claimed  it,  yet  never  thought  proper  to 
exact  it.  In  lG35,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  expedi¬ 
ents  for  raising  money  upon-  donnant  precedents  in  our 
old  records  (of  which  ship-money  was  a  fatal  instance), 
the  king,  at  the  petition  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
issued  out  his  writ  for  levying  it :  but  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  it  of  his  consort  at  the  price  of  10,000  pounds  ; 
finding  it,  perhaps,  too  trifluigand  troublesome  to  levy. 
And,  when  afterwards,  at  the  Restoration,  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  military  tenures,  and  the  fines  that  were  con¬ 
sequent  upon  them,  the  little  that  legally  remained 
of  this  revenue  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing  at  all ; 
in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a  treatise  that  does  honour 
to  his  abilities  as  a  painful  and  judicious  antiquarian, 
endeavour  to  excite  Queen  Catherine  to  revive  this  an¬ 
tiquated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquisite  belonging  to  the  queen 
consort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  ard  therefore 
only  worthy  notice,  is  this  ;  that  on  the  taking  a  whale 
on  the  coasts,  which  is  a  royal  fish,  it  shall  be  divided 
between  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  head  only  being  the 
king’s  property ;  and  the  tail  of  it  the  quern's.  De  stur~ 
gione  ohservelvr,  quod  rex  ilium  hahebit  inlegi  um ;  dc 
halcna  vero  sujjlcit,  si  rex  hnhent  caput,  ri  reginu  cau- 
dam.  The  reason  o'  this  whimsical  division,  ss  assigned 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnish  the  queen  s 
■wardrobe  ■with  whale-bone. 

i>ut  further :  though  the  queen  is  in  all  respects  a 
subject,  yet,  in  point  of  the  security  of  her  life  and 


person,  she  is  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  king.  ItoyaT. 
It  is  equally  treason  (by  the  statute  2.5  Edward  III.) 
to  imagine  or  compass  the  death  of  our  lady  the  king’s 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himself;  and  to  viokte  or 
defile  the  queen  consort,  amounts  to  the  same  high 
crime  ;  as  well  in  the  person  committing  the  fact,  as  in 
the  queen  herself  if  consenting.  A  law  of  Henry  VIII. 
made  it  treason  also  for  any  woman  who  ■was  not  a  vir¬ 
gin  to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof: 
but  this  law  was  soon  after  repealed  ;  it  trespassing  too 
strongly,  as  well  on  natural  justice  as  female  modesty. 

If  however  the  queen  be  accused  of  any  species  of  trea¬ 
son,.  she  shall  (whether  consort  or  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  Queen  Ann  Boleyn  was  in 
28  Hen.  VIII. 

The  husband  of  a  queen  regnant,  as  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  Queen  Anne,  is  her  subject ;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  high  treason  against  her :  but,  in  the 
instance  of  conjugal  fidelity,  he  is  not  subjected  to  the 
same  penal  restrictions.  For  which  the  reason  seems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  consort  is  unfaithful  to  the  royal  bed, 
this  may  debase  or  bastardize  the  heirs  to  the  crown  ; 
but  no  such  danger  can  be  consequent  on  the  infidelity 
of  the  husband  to  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  A  queen  dotvnger  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  such  enjoys  most  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  consort.  But  it  is  not  high  treason  to  con¬ 
spire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  ch.astity  ;  I'or  the  same 
reason  as  was  before  alleged,  because  the  succession  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  still,  pro 
dignitate  regali,  no  man  can  marry  a  queen  dowager 
w  ithout  special  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  lands  and  goods.  This  Sir  Edward  Coke 
tells  us,  was  enacted  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI. 
though  the  statute  be  not  in  print.  But  she.  though 
an  alien  born,  shall  still  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king’s  demise,  which  no  other  alien  is.  A  queen 
dowager  when  married  again  to  a  subject,  doth  not 
lose  her  regal  dignity,  as  peeresses-dowager  do  when 
they  marry  commoners.  For  Katherine,  queen  dow¬ 
ager  of  Henry  V.  though  she  married  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  Owen  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Omen  Tudor  ;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Katherine  queen 
of  England,  maintained  an  action  against  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  And  so  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying 
with  Edmond  the  brother  of  King  Edward  1.  m.ain- 
tair  ed  an  action  of  dower  by  the  name  of  queen  of  Sa¬ 
va  r  re. 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  lieir  apparent  to  the 
crown,  and  also  his  royal  consort  and  the  princess 
royal,  or  eldest  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likewise  pe¬ 
culiarly  regaided  by  the  laws.  For,  by  statute  25 
Edw.  III.  to  compass  or  conspire  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  or  to  violate  the  chastity  of  either  of  the  l.'itler, 
are  as  much  high  treason  i.s  to  con.spire  the  rleath  of 
the  king  or  violate  the  chastity  of  the  queen.  And 
this  upon  the  same  reason  as  was  befirre  given  ;  lie- 
cause  the  prince  of  Wsles  is  next  in  succes.'ion  to  the 
c  own,  anti  to  violate  liis  wile  mijh.t  t  int  the  blooti- 
royal  with  bastardy  ;  and  the  iklcst  daughter  of  the 
king  is  also  alone  itiheritable  to  the  crown  on  failuro 
of  issue  male,  and  therefore  more  r.-jierted  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  sisters;  in-oriuicli  that  upon 
this,  unitetl  w  ith  other  (feodai)  jirincipUis,  while  our 
inililary  tenures  were  in  force,  the  k'ug  might  levy  an 
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aid  for  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  and  her  only. 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  usually  made  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester,  by  special  creation  and 
investiture ;  but  being  the  king’s  eldest  son,  he  is  by 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea¬ 
tion. 


4.  The  rest  of  the  royal  family  may  be  considered 
in  two  diffei  ent  lights,  according  to  the  different  senses 
in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  used.  The  larger 
sense  includes  all  those  who  are  by  ary  possibility  in¬ 
heritable  to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
were  all  the  descendants  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter- 
marriages  with  the  ancient  ncbility*  Since  the  revo¬ 
lution  and  act  of  settlement,  it  means  the  Protestant 
issue  of  the  princess  Sophia  ;  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  which  in  process  of  time  may  possibly  be 
as  largely  diffused.  The  more  confined  sense  includes 
only  those  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therefore  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  respect ;  but  after 
that  degree  is  past  they  tall  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
subjects,  and  are  seldom  considered  any  farther  unless 
Called  to  the  succession  upon  failure  of  the  neare  r  lines. 
For  though  collateral  consanguinity  is  regarded  inde¬ 
finitely  with  respeetto  inheritance  orsucces-ion,  yet  itis 
and  can  only  be  regarded  within  some  certain  limits  in 
any  other  respect,  by  the  natural  constitution  of  things 
and  the  dictates  of  positive  law. 

The  younger  sons  and  d  nighters  of  the  king,  and 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  succession,  were  therefore  little  far¬ 
ther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  jieers  and  pub¬ 
lic  officers  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal.  This  is 
done  by  the  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  c.  10.  which 
enacts,  that  no  person  except  the  king  s  children  shall 
presume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  side  of  the  clotli  of 
estate  in  the  parliament  chamber  ;  and  that  certain 
great  officers  therein  named  shall  liave  precedence, 
above  all  dukes,  except  only  such  as  shall  happen  to  be 
the  king’s  son,  brother,  uncle,  ne})hew  (whicli  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  exjfiuins  to  sigjiify  grandson  or  nepos),  or 
brother’s  or  sister’s  son.  But  under  the  description  of 
the  king’s  children,  his  grandsons  are  held  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  w  ithout  having  recourse  to  Sir  Edw.ard  Coke’s 
interpretation  of  nephew  ;  and  therefore  when  his  late 
majesty  King  George  II.  created  his  grandson  Edward, 
the  second  son  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  dece.ased, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  house  of  lords  to 
settle  his  place  and  precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  then  king’s  youngest  son  ;  and  that  lie 
miglit  have  a  seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  cloth  of  estate. 
But  when,  on  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty, 
these  royal  personages  ceased  to  take  place  as  tlie  chil¬ 
dren,  anti  ranked  only  as  the  brothci  and  micle  of  the 
kin.g,  tliey  also  left  their  seats  on  the  side  of  the  cloth 
of  estate ;  so  that  when  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  raa- 
jesty’s  .second  brother,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
peers,  he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  eails 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  usually  sit)  next  to  liis  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York.  And  in  1717,  upon  a 
question  referred  to  all  tlie  judges  by  King  George  I. 
it  was  resolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  against  the  other 


two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king’s  grand¬ 
children,  while  minors,  did  belong  of  right  to  fiis  ma¬ 
jesty  as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father’s 
life.  But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  their  marriages,  when  grown  np,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.  And  the  judges  liave  more 
recently  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro¬ 
bation  extend  also  to  tliepresumptive  heirof  the  crown  ; 
though  to  whai  otherTiranches  of  tlie  royal  family  the 
saniedid  extend,  they  did  not  find  precisely  determined. 
The  most  frequent  intances  cf  the  crown’s  interposition 
go  no  farther  tJian  nephews  and  nieces;  but  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  distant  collate¬ 
rals.  And  the  statute  of  Henry  VI.  before  mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen- dowager  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  king,  assigns  this  reason  for  it : 
“  because  the  disparagement  of  tlie  queen  .'■hall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladies  of  estate, 
who  are  of  the  blood-roy.d,  more  lightly  to  disparage 
themselves.”  Therefore  by  the  statute  !28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  IS.  (repealed,  among  other  statutes  of  treasons,  by 
1  Edw.  VI  c.  12.)  it  was  made  high  treason  for  any 
man  to  contract  marriage  with  the  king’s  children  or 
reputed  children,  his  sfstersor  aunts  ex  parle  paterna,  or 
the  children  of  his  brethren  or  sisters ;  being  exactly 
the  same  degrees  to  which  precedence  is  allowed  by  thfe 
statute  31  Hen.  VIII.  before  mentioned.  And  now, 
by  statute  12  Geo  HI.  c.  11.  no  descendant  of  the 
body  of  King  Geo.  H.  (other  than  the  issue  of  prin¬ 
cesses  married  into  foreign  families)  is  cap  ible  of  con¬ 
tracting  matrimony,  witlioutthe  previous  consent  of  the 
king  signified  under  the  great  seal ;  and  any  marriage 
contracted  without  such  a  content  is  void.  Provided, 
that  such  of  the  said  descendants  as  are  not  above  25, 
may,  after  a  twelvemonth’s  notice  given  to  the  king’s 
privy-council,  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  tlie  crown  ;  unless  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  shall,  before  tlie  expiration  of  the  said  year,  ex¬ 
pressly  decl.are  their  disapprobation  of  such  intended 
marriage.  And  all  persons  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  such  prohibited  marriage,  shall  in¬ 
cur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  pi  imionVc. 

Royal  Oak,  a  fair  spreading  tree  at  Boscobel,  in  the 
pari.^h  of  Uonnington  in  Staffordshire,  the  boughs  of 
which  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the  thick  of 
■which  King  Charles  II.  sat  in  the  <lay-time  with  Colonel 
Careles-s  and  in  the  night  lodged  in  Boscobel  house  : 
so  that  tliey  are  mistaken  who  speak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  oak  :  it  being  then  a  gay  flourishing  tree,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  many  more.  Its  poor  remains  are  now 
fenced  in  with  a  handsome  wall,  with  this  inscription  in 
gold  letter.s :  Fclicissimnin  arborem  quant  in  asifliini  po- 
tcnlissimi  repis  Caroli  II.  Deus  op.  max.  per  qiteni  reges 
rcpnaitt,  hie  crescere  voluit,  (kc. 

Royal  Society.  See  .Society. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king;  otherwise 
called  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pre- 
uoGATivE  end  Regalia. 

ROYENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class;  and  in  the  natural  incthcd  ranking  iiii- 
dtr  the  IStli  order,  Bicorncs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ROYSrON,  a  town  of  Hertfordshire  in  England, 
seattd  in  E.  Long.  0;  1.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  seated 
in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns ;  the  market  is  very  con¬ 
siderable  lor  corn,  and  it  contained  1309  inhabitants 

in 
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Hoyston  in  1811.  There  was  lately  discovered,  almost  un- 
II  der  the  market  place,  a  subterraneous  chapel  of  one 

Rubens.  Itosia,  a  Saxon  lady :  it  has  several  altars  and  images 
cutout  of  the  chalky  sides,  and  is  in  form  ot  a  sugar- 
loaf,  havincr  no  entrance  but  at  the  top. 

RUBBER,  India.  See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS,  Sik  I’ETEti  Paul,  the  mo-t  eminent  of 
the  Flemish  painter-^,  was  born  in  1577  ;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  is  uncertain.  His  father,  who 
was  a  counsellor  in  the  senate  of  Antwerp,  had  been 
forced  bv  the  civil  wars  to  seek  refuge  in  Cologne,  and 
during  his  residence  there  Rubens  is  commonly  said  to 
have  l)een  born. 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  which  began  to  unfold  Itself 
in  his  earliest  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embellished  withevery  branch  of classical  and  polite 
literature. 

He  soon  discovered  a  strong  inclination  for  designing, • 
and  used  to  amuse  himself  with  that  employment  in  his 
leisure  hours,  while  the  rest  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  other  studies.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
son,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  instructions  ot  Tobias 
Verhaecht  a  painter  of  architecture  and  landscape.  He 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  master  were  insufficient  to 
answer  his  elevated  ideas.  His  surly  temper  too  was 
disgustful  to  Rubens,  whose  natural  disposition  was  mo¬ 
dest  and  amiable. 

Anxious  to  find  an  artist  whose  genius  and  disposi¬ 
tions  were  congenial  with  his  own,  he  became  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Octavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Otho  ^'enius,  a  painter  of  singular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  skilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alsodisiinguished  for  learning  andotheraccomplish- 
ments.  Between  the  master  and  scholar  a  remarkable 
similarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  minds.  It  was  this  conge- 
nialifv  of  sentiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that 
ardent  passion  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  pur-ue  it  as  a  profession.  From  this 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  tO  it ;  and  so  successful 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  soon  equalled  his  master. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  he  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requisite  to  study  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  For  this  purpose  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  visiting  the  most  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  and  antique  statues  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrat,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  informs  us,  that  he  was  recommended  in  the  most 
honourable  mani  er  to  the  duke  of  a.  antuaby  the  arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  who  had  witnessed  liis  talents  in  thefinish- 
ing  of  some  fine  paintings  designed  for  his  own  palace. 
At  M.antua  he  Avas  received  by  the  duke  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  distinction,  .and  had  opportunities  of 
improving  himself,  which  he  did  not  neglect.  Flere  he 
careful  y  studied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
visited  Rome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exami¬ 
ning  the  productions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of  1  i- 
tian  and  Paolo  Veronese  called  him  to  Venice,  where 
he  improved  himself  in  the  art  ol  colouring. 

He  continued  in  Italy  seven  years.  At  length  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
hastened  to  Antwerp :  but  his  filial  nflection  was  not 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  her ;  she  died  before  his  arrival. 


He  married  soon  after ;  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end  Rubens* 
of  four  vears,  he  retired  from  Antv/erp  for  some  time, 
and  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utrecht  he  visited  Huutort,  whom  he 
grea’ly  esteemed. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  now  spread  over  Europe. 

He  was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries 
in  the  palace  of  Luxembourg.  Tnese  form  a  series  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  history  of  Mary  ;  and  af¬ 
ford  a  convincing  proof  how  well  qualified  he  was  to 
excel  in  allegorical  and  emblematical  compositions. 

While  at  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  so  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accomplishments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Is.abelU,  the  wife  of  Albert  the  archduke 
the caiueofthemisunderstanding which  had  taken  place 
between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.  In  this  em¬ 
ployment  Rubens  acquitted  himself  withsuchpropriety, 
that  Isabella  appointed  him  envoy  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
with  a  commission  to  propose  terms  of  peme,  an  I  to 
bring  back  the  instructions  of  that  monarch.  Ph  lip 
was  no  less  captivateil  with  Rultens:  he  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  made  him  “iecretary 
to  his  privy  council.  Rubens  reiurned  to  Brussels,  and 
thence  passed  over  into  England  in  with  a  com¬ 

mission  from  the  Catholic  king  to  negociate  a  peace  be- 
1  ween  the  two  crowns.  He  was  successful  in  his  nego- 
ciation,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Charles  I.  who 
then  filled  the  British  throne,  could  not  receive  Rubens 
in  a  public  character  on  account  of  his  profession  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  he  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  respect. 

Having  engaged  him  to  paint  some  of  the  apartments  of 
Whitehall,  he  not  only  gave  him  a  handsome  sum  of 
money,  but,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  crea¬ 
ted  him  a  knight ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
friend  and  patron,  purchased  of  liim  a  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  medals,  and  antiques,  with  the  sum  of 
L.  10,000. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  services.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bedchamber,  and  named 
secretary  to  the  council  of  state  in  the  Netherlands. 

Rubens,  hoAvever,  did  not  lay  a.-ide  his  jjrofession.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  second  wife 
cal  cd  IlcUna  For>iicnl,  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  the  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  JOthMay  1G40,  in  the  6.1(1  year  of  his  nee; 
leaving  vast  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  liis  eldest 
son  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in 
Flanders. 

As  Rubens  was  possessed  of  .all  the  orn.ament8  and 
advantages  that  render  a  m.on  woithy  to  be  esteemed  or 
courted,  he  was  ahvays  treated  as  a  person  of  conse¬ 
quence.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
andliisconve.salion  lively.  His  learning  was  universal. 

Though  his  favourite  study  must  liave  occupied  him 
much,  yet  he  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  tlie  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  especially  the  jioets.  He  spoke 
several  languages  perfectly,  and  w  as  an  excellent  states¬ 
man. 

His  house  at  .Antwerp  w  as  enriched  w  ith  every  thing 
in  tlie  arts  that  was  rare  and  valua'  le.  It  contained 
one  sp.<icious  ujvirtnient.  in  imitation  of  the  rotumta  at 
Rome,  adorned  with  a  dtoicc  collection  ot  picture* 

which 
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whfeh  he  had  pui’chased  ip  Italy  ;  part  of  which  he  sold 
to  the  duke  of  Buckiiiffham. 

His  j^enius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  iu  every 
thing  that  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  picture. 
His  invention  was  so  fertile,  that,  if  be  had  occasion  to 
paint  the  same  su'  ject  several  times,  his  imagination  al¬ 
ways  supplied  him  with  something  striking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  ef  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex- 
pre»%ion  noble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  co’our- 
ingto  its  highest  pitch  ;  lie  understood  so  thoroughly 
the  true  princip'es  of  the  chiaro-scuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmost  harmony,  and  a  prominence  re¬ 
sembling  real  li*e.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  strokes 
bold  and  easy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his 
drapery  is  simple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with 
much  skill. 

The  great  excellence  of  Rubens  appears  in  his  grand 
compositions  :  for  as  they  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  di¬ 
stance,  he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  un¬ 
common  boldness,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places ;  so  -that  he  never  impared  their  lustre  by 
breaking  or  torturing  them  ;  but  touched  them  in  such 
a  manner  as‘ to  give  them  a  lasting  force,  beauty,  and 
harmony. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  correct¬ 
ness  in  drawing  and  designing  ;  some  of  his  figures  be¬ 
ing  heavy  and  too  short,  and  the  limbs  in  some  parts  not 
being  justly  sketched  in  the  outline.  Though  he  had 
spent  seven  years  in  Italy  in  studying  those  antiques  by 
which  other  celebrated  artists  had  modelled  their  taste; 
though  he  had  examined  them  with  such  minute  atten¬ 
tion  as  not  only  to  perceive  their  beauties,  but  to  be 
qualified  to  descriire  them  in  a  Dissertation  whicli  he 
wrote  on  that  subject :  yet  he  seems  never  to  have  di¬ 
vested  himself  of  that  heavy  stylcof  painting,  which,be- 
ing  peculiar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  insensibly  ac¬ 
quired.  The  astonishing  rapidity  too  with  which  he 
painted,  made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which 
those  works  that  he  finished  with  care  are  entirely  ex¬ 
empted. 

Among  his  finished  pieces  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  between  the  Two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  seen  at  Antwerp  :  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintingsin  the  palace  of  Luxembourg 
best  display  his  genius  and  his  style. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Algaroiti,  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
soft  in  his  chiaro-scuro  than  Carravaggio ;  but  not  so 
rich  in  his  compositions,  nor  so  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronese;  in  his  carnations  less  true  than  Titian, 
and  less  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  his  colours  the  utmost  transparency  and  harmony, 
notwith-tanciing  the  extraordinary  deepness  them  • 
and  he  possessed  a  strength  and  grandeur  of  style  which 
were  entirely  his  own. 

bUBIA.  Madder;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
thetetrai-dr'a  cla  s  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  t-Tih  order,  AVi  llulce.  See  Hotanv  Index  ; 
and  f  r -m  account  of  tlie  use  of  madder  as  a  dye-stuff, 
see  Dyeiko  Itidex.  ’ 

Madder-root  is  e.lso  u'ed  in  medicine.  1  lie  virtues 
attributed  to  it  i  re  those  of  a  detergent  and  aperient ; 
^shenceit  hss  been  usuidly-tank-ed  among  the  opening 


roots,  and  recommended  in  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood 
from  falls  or  bruises,  in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning 
dropsies. 

This  root,  taken  internallv,  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep 
red  ca'our  ;  and  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  we 
have  an  account  of  its  producing  a  like  effect  upon  the 
bones  of  animals  who  had  it  mixed  witli  thcT  food  :  all 
the  bones,  p  rticiilarly  the  more  solid  ones,  were  said  to 
be  changed,  both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red  ;  but  neither  the  fleshy  nor  cartilaginous  parts  suf¬ 
fered  any  alterations  :  some  of  these  bones  macerated  in 
water  for  many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  steeped 
and  boiled  in  spirit  of  wine,  lost  none  of  their  colour, 
nor  communicated  any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root, 
therefore,  was  concluded  to  be  possessed  of  great  suh- 
tilty  of  parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  de-erve 
inquiry'.  The  same  trials,  however,  made  by  others, 
have  not  been  found  to  produce  the  same  effects  as  those 
above  mentioned. — Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great 
reputation  as  an  emmenagogue. 

RUBININSKA,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Russia,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Dwina  on  the 
north,  by  Syrianei  on  the  east,  by  Belozcra  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  west. 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  signifies  a  title  or  ar¬ 
ticle  in  certain  ancient  law-books  ;  thus  called  because 
written,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  letters. 

RUBUS,  the  Bramble,  or  Ttuspberrif-bush ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  icosandria  class  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  35thorder,  SentU 
cosce.  See  Botany  Index.  The  principal  species  is 
the  common  raspberry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de¬ 
mands  culture  in  every  garden  for  their  fruit ;  parti¬ 
cularly  the  common  red  kind,  white  sort,  and  twice- 
bearing  raspberry  ;  all  of  which  are  great  bearers ;  but 
for  the  general  plantations,  we  choose  principally  the 
common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  generally 
the  greatest  bearers  of  all ;  planting  also  a  share  of  the 
twice-bearing  sort,  bo’h  as  a  curiosity  and  for  the 
sake  of  its  autumnal  crops  of  fruit,  which  in  favour¬ 
able  seasons  ripen  in  toleraiile  periection ;  observing 
to  allow  all  the  sorts  some  open  exposure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  they  will  prosper  in  almost  any  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  other  species  are  considered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  shrubbery.  Some  of  them 
are  also  very  ornamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Virginian  flowering  raspberry,  and  the  double-blos¬ 
somed  bramble,  whicli  answer  well  for  oninmentalcura- 
partments  ;  and  the  white-berried  bramble,  which  is  a 
great  curiosity.  All  the  other  -'pecieis  and  varieties  serve 
to  diversify  large  collcvtions. 

RUBY,  a  species  of  precious  stone,  belonging  to  the 
siliceous  genus.  Sec  Mineralogy //id.  jt.  The  ruby 
is  of  various  colours  ;  as,  of  a  deep  red  colour  inclining 
a  little  to  purple ;  the  carlnincle  of  I’liny  ;  the  spinell, 
of  the  colour  of  a  bright  corn  poppy  flower;  the  balass 
or  pale  red  inchnin:.'  to  violet.  Tavernier  and  Dutens 
inform  us.  that  in  the  Ea.st  1 1  dies  all  coloured  gems  are 
named  ruhiet,  without  regard  to  wli  it  their  co'ours  may 
be  ;  ,ind  that  the  particifar  colour  is  added  to  the  name 
of  each  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another 
The  .spinnel  rubies  are  above  half  the  value  of  diamonds 
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tjf  the  same  weight;  the  balass  is  valued  at  50  shillings 
per  carat.  Tavernier  mentions  1 08  rubies  in  ihe  throne 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  from  100  to  200  carats,  and  of  a 
round  one  almost  2^  ounces :  there  is  also  mention  made 
by  other  travellers  of  rubies  exceeding  200  carats  in 
weight.  According  to  Dutens,  a  perfect  ruby,  if  it 
weigh  more  than  5^  carats,  is  of  greater  value  than  a 
tiiamond  of  the  same  weight.  If  it  weigh  one  carat,  it 
is  worth  ten  guineas  ;  if  two  carats,  40  guineas;  three 
carats,  150  guineas;  if  six  carats,  upwards  of  1000 
guineas. 

Rubies,  it  is  said,  are  artificially  made  from  Brasilian 
topazes  of  a  smoky  appearance,  by  giving  tliem  a  gra¬ 
dual  heat  in  a  cixicible  filled  w  ith  ashes,  until  it  be  red 
hot. 

Rock  Ruby,  the  nmethysthontas  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and  E- 
thiopia.  It  is  the  most  valued  of  all  the  varieties  of  gar¬ 
nets,  and  is  frequently  sold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name  of 
mbinus  Rnssicum. 

RUCTATION,  a  ventosity  arising  from  indigestion, 
and  discharging  itself  at  the  mouth  with  a  very  disagree¬ 
able  noise. 

RUDBECK,  Olaus,  a  learned  Swedish  physician, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  KiSO.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal,  where  he  acquired 
great  applause  by  bis  extensive  knowledge ;  and  died  in 
1702.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  Excrcilalio  analo- 
viica,  exhihens  ductus  novos  hepaticos  atjuosos,  ct  vusa 
glandularum  serosii,  in  4to.  He  there  a-serts  his  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  against  the 
pretensions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  Athlautica,  stve 
Manheim,  vera  Japhiti posteroruvi  sedes  ac  pairia,  4  vols. 
folio,  is  full  of  strange  paradoxes  suppoited  with  pro¬ 
found  learning  :  he  there  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the  ancient  Pagan 
divinities  and  our  first  parents  w'ere  derived  ;  and  that 
the  Germans,  English,  French,  Dunes,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
syngenesia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Composilcr.  See  Botanv  Index. 

RUDDER,  in  Navisotion,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 
on  hinges  in  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  w  hich,  opposing 
sometimes  one  side  in  the  water  ai.d  sometimes  another, 
tum»  'or*  directs  the  vessel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

In  the  seventh  vdlunie  of  the  Transaction.^  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  instituted  .at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  M  ami  fact  t\  res,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  supplying  the  loss  of  a  ship’s  rudder  at  sea. 
The  invention,  whicli  is  Capt.  Pakenham’s  of  the  royal 
navy,  has  been  approved  bj'  Admiral  Cornwallis,  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  by  the  society  in  w  hose 
transactions  the  account  of  it  v  as  first  published,  and 
who  presented  to  Capt.  Pakenham  tlieir  gold  medal, 
by  the  Trinity-bousc,  by  tlic  m.-.nai:ing  owners  of  East 
India  shipping,  by  the  duke  of  .''udcrniania  then  regent 
of  Sweden,  and  liy  the  society  for  the  improvement  of 
naval  architecture.  The  substitute  here  recommended 
for  a  lost  rudder,  siys  the  inventor,  is  formed  of  those 
ti.atcri.als  w  ithout  wh’ch  no  >hip  goes  to  sea,  and  its 
fbmtruction  i:-  simple  ard  sjwcily.  Capt.  Paktnhnnt, 
howeV’cr,  did  nnt  eivc  .a  p.avticiil.ir  accoiiut  of  h'S  inven- 
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t'on  to  tlie  society  whom  he  addressed,  and  to  whom  he  Rudder, 
sent  a  model  of  his  Invention,  till  such  time  as  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory  he  had  conceived  to 
practice.  On  the  7th  of  July  1788,  he  made  this  tri.1l 
with  the  Merlin  of  Newfoundland ;  and  he  declares 
that,  during  the  different  manoeuvres  of  tacking  and 
wearing,  he  could  not  discover  the  least  variation  be¬ 
tween  the  operation  of  the  machine  and  that  of  the 
ship's  rudder:  she  was  steered  with  the  same  ease  by  one 
man,  and  answered  the  helm  in  every  situation  fully  as 
quick.  Admiral  Cornwallis  certifies  the  same  with  re.' 
spect  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns,  which  lost  her  rudder 
on  the  Kentish  Knock,  when  with  the  substitute  she  was 
steered  to  Portsmouth  with  the  utmost  ease  in  a  heavy 
gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  asserts,  it  would  have  taken 
her  to  the  East  Indies.  piate 

The  materials  and  construction  are  thus  described  in  ccccxxvr. 
the  Transactions.  “  N**  1 .  A  topmast  inverted  ;  the  fid- 
hole  to  ship  the  tiller  in,  and  secured  with  hoops  from 
the  anchor  stocks ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of  the 
rudder.  2.  The  inner  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N*’  3. 

The  outer  half  of  a  jibb-bo  im.  N°  4.  A  fi-h:  the 
whole  of  these  materials  Avell  bolted  together: — in  a 
merchantman  her  ruff-tree.  N°  5.  A  cap,  with  the 
square  part  cut  out  to  fit  the  stern-post,  and  acting  as  a 
lower  gudgeon,  seettred  to  the  steni-po;t  with  hawsers, 
leading  from  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  ship’s  bot¬ 
tom,  into  the  hawse-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N°  6. 

A  plank,  or,  if  none  on  board,  the  ship’s  gangboards. 

7.  Anchor-stocks,  made  to  fit  the  topmast  as  part¬ 
ners,  secured  to  the  deck,  and  supplying  the  place  of 
the  upper  gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant  ship  the  clamps 
of  her  windlass.  N®  8.  A  stern-post.  N®  9-  Houps 
from  the  anchor-stocks,  N®  10.  Pigs  of  ballast,  to  smk 
the  lower  part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pass  through 
as  many  decks  as  you  wish.’' 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks: 

“It  might  probably  be  supposed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  stern-post ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawsers,  lead¬ 
ing  from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  shij)’s  bottom, 
are  in  fact  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themselves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may¬ 
be  impelled  from  its  station,  either  by’  the  efforts  of  the 
sea,  or  the  course  of  tlie  ship  through  the  water,  tliougU 
even  the  hawsers,  which  confine  it  in  the  fust  instance, 
should  be  relaxed  : — the  experiment  proves,  that  tlie 
partners  must  be  first  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro¬ 
ken  off. 

“  Since  the  improved  state  of  navigation,  notwith¬ 
standing  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
most  dis.istroiis  accidents  at  sea,  experience  has  ev  inced 
th:tt  nothing  complete  had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
supply  the  loss  of  a  rudder.  J’he  first  cxjiedicnt  within 
my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  astern,  with  tackUs 
leading  from  them  to  the  ship’s  quarter*.  This  practice 
was  superseded  by  the  iuveutiou  i  f  the  muchire  usually 
called  the  Ipswich  machine ;  but  the  construction  of  it  is 
complex  and  unwieldy,  and  vessels  are  seldom  found  iu 
possession  of  the  materials  which  forms  it.  f'oininodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  his  \  oy.age  round  the  World, 
says,  that  the  Tann-r,  with  every  assistance  from  his  own 
ship,  was  five  d.ays  in  constructing  it.  Resides,  like  the 
before-raentioped  'H'hcmc,  it  can  only  operate  to  *t*’er  a 
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Rudder,  ship  large  (and  that  but  very  wildly),  and  of  course, 
Ruddiman.  y^der  the  circumstance  of  a  lee-shore,  defeat  the  most 
skilful  exertions  of  a  seaman.  Several  other  expedients 
have  been  adopted,  which  I  shall  not  mention  here,  as 
the  same  defects  equally  appear  in  all. 

Thus  it  was  apparent,  that  ample  room  w'as  left  for 
the  discovery  of  some  more  certain  resource  than  any  of 
the  former;  and  the  scheme  which  has  suggested  itself 
to  me,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  fully  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  The  materials  are  such  as  scarcely  any 
ship  can  venture  to  sea  wdthout ;  and  the  construction 
so  speedy,  easy,  and  simple,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
meanest  sailor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  not,  from 
mathematical  principles,  show  the  certainty  of  its  effect, 
as  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
ship’s  common  rudder  :  and  as  the  common  rudder  is 
certainly  of  all  inventions  the  best  calculated  for  guiding 
a  vessel  through  the  water,  it  will  of  course  follow,  that 
whatever  substitute  the  nearest  resembles  that,  must  be 
best  adapted  to  supply  its  loss.” 

liUDDIMAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  has  proiluced,  was  born 
in  October  1671  at  Raggel,  in  the  parish  of  Boyrdie 
and  county  of  Banff.  His  father  James  Rudeliraan 
v/as  a  farmer,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of 
Stuart. 

Mr  Ruddiman  was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  La¬ 
tin  grammar  at  the  parish  school  of  Boyndie,  where  his 
application  was  so  vigorous,  and  his  progress  so  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  surpassed  all  his  class  fellows.  His 
master  George  Morrison,  who  was  a  skilful  and  atten¬ 
tive  teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for 
learning,  permitted  him  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  ge¬ 
nius,  and  to  advance  without  waiting  the  slow  progress 
of  the  other  boys. 

The  pleasure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  from 
vivid  description,  though  w  ild  and  romantic,  approaches 
to  ecstasy,  and  often  makes  an  impression  which  remains 
indelible.  While  at  school,  the  first  book  which  charm¬ 
ed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid’s  Metamor¬ 
phoses  ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  relish  the  beauties  of  this 
author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  anxious  to  pursue 
his  studies  at  the  university ;  but  his  father  thinking 
him  too  young,  opposed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of  the 
competiti(.n  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King’s 
cohege,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of  bursaries  on 
the  foundation  of  that  university,  Ruddiman’s  ambition 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
and  with  only  a  single  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
sister  had  privately  given  him,  he  set  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  gypseys,  who 
robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  shoes,  his  stockings,  and  his 
guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  enterprising 
spirit :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aberdeen,  present¬ 
ed  himself  before  the  professors  as  a  candidate  ;  and, 
though  he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  decent  ap¬ 
pearance  nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  gained  the 
first  prize. 

After  attending  the  university  four  years,  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  an  honour  of  which  he  was 
always  proud.  The  thesis  says,  the  disputation  on  this 
occasion  lasted  oh  aurora  vsqiie  ad  vesperu7n,  i.  e.  “from 
morning  till  night.”  Though  Ruddiman  was  only  20 


years  of  age  when  he  left  the  university,  it  appears  from  RutUiitJa 
a  book  intitled  liheloriconim  I^ibri  frex,  composed  be- 
fore  this  period,  but  never  published,  that  he  had  then 
read  the  Roman  classics  with  uncommon  attention  and 
advantage. 

He  w.as  soon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Robert  Young,  Esq.  of  Auldbar,  the  great  eranrlson  of 
Sir  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  direction  of  Buchanan 
had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI  His  income  here  must 
have  been  very  small,  or  his  situation  unpleasant ;  for 
within  a  j^ear  he  accepted  the  office  of  schoolmaster  in 
tile  parish  of  I.aurencekirk.  The  profession  of  school¬ 
master  in  a  country  parish  at  that  period  could  open  no 
field  for  ambition,  nor  prospect  of  great  emolument; 
for  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  Ifld  k  the  salary- 
appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  increased  above 
200  merks  Scots,  or  l-.l  1, 2s.  2fd.  sterling.  In  dischar¬ 
ging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  important  station,  it 
is  probable  that  he  used  Simson’s  Rt/dimeufn  Gramma- 
iica,  which  was  then  generally  taught  in  the  northern  ' 
schools,  and  by  wdiich  he  himself  had  been  insti  ucted  in 
the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  spept  three  year.s  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairne  happen¬ 
ing  to  pass  through  Laurencekirk,  w'as  detained  in  that 
village  by  a  violent  storm.  Pitcairne  wanting  amuse¬ 
ment,  inquired  at  the  hostess  if  she  could  procure  any 
agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  dinner. 

She  replied,  that  tiie  schoolma>ter,  though  young,  was 
said  to  be  learned,  and,  though  modest,  she  was  sure 
could  talk.  Pitcairne  was  delighted  with  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited  him  to 
Edinburgh,  and  promised  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advocates 
library,  which  had  been  founded  18  years  before  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  attracted  his  curiosity  and  attention, 
and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  assistant-keeper  under 
Mr  Spoltiswoo  le  the  {)rincipal  librarian.  His  salary  for 
executing  this  laborious  office  was  L.8,  ds.  Sd.  He  had 
besides  a  small  honorary  present  from  those  Avho  were 
admitted  advocates  for  correcting  their  theses :  he  w'as 
also  paid  fur  copying  manuscripts  for  the  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  And  the  faculty,  before  he  had  held  the  office 
two  years,  were  so  highly  pleased  with  his  conduct,  that 
they  made  him  a  present  of  dO  pounds  Scots,  or  L.4, 

3s.  4d.  sterling. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  court  of  session  he  attended 
the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confinement 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  laborious 
duties :  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  I.atin  language.  Some  he  attend¬ 
ed  at  their  lodgings,  some  waited  upon  him,  and  some 
resided  in  his  own  house.  An  exact  list  of  the  n.smes  of 
those  w'ho  attended  him,  expressing  the  date  of  their  en¬ 
try,  and  the  sums  which  he  was  to  receive  from  each, 
has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book ;  a  curious  relick, 
which  is  still  preserved. 

When  Ruddinian’.s  merit  as  a  scholar  became  better 
known,  his  assistance  was  anxiously  solicited  by  those 
who  were  cng.-iged  in  lit(  rary  publications.  Ereebairne, 
a  respectable  bookseller  of  that  period,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  correct  and  prepare  for  the  press  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald’s  Itilroductio  ad  hisloriam  reriim  d  l{ot?tanix  ges- 
tarinn  in  ca  Borealis  Britanuice  parte  (ptw  ultra  mnrum 
I'icticum  est.  He  received  for  His  labour  L.3  sterling. 

At 
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Rttddiman.  At  the  request  of  Mr  Spottiswootlo  librarian,  for  5l. 

sterling  he  contributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode’s  Practiques  of  the  Laws  of 
Scotland. 

In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  suitable  to  the  dignified  chiracter  of  a  man  of 
letters  :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel¬ 
led  by  necessity  ;  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  w  hole  surpius  was 
281.  2s.  with  prospects  of  2861.  7s.  6d.  Scots.  Rud- 
diman  had  a  family ;  and  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger 
tothat  foolish  pr  dewhichhas  seducedsome  literarymen 
into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable  to  starve 
than  h  ive  recourse  to  an  occupation  which  men  of  r.ink 
and  opulence  are  accustomed  to  de-pise.  The  same  year 
■  he  publi'hed  an  edition  of  Voluseni  de  Aniuii  Tnniquil- 
litate  Dialogux,  to  which  he  p  tfixe  I  the  life  of  V'olu'e- 
nu^.  Vo'usenus  or  Wilson  was  a  learned  Scotsman,  and 
had  the  ho  lour  to  be  pafron^sed  by  Card  njl  VVol  ey 
(See  Wilson).  In  1709  he  publi-hed  JoA'/sfowi  Caw/ici 
iSolumonis  Paraphrasis  Poelica,  and  Jolinslorii  Cantica 
with  no  es,  which  he  dedicated  i  i  ver-e  to  his 
friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  'I'he  edition  consist¬ 
ed  of  200  copies.  Tiie  expence  of  printing  amounted 
to  5l.  10s.  sterling,  and  he  sold  them  at  a  shilling  each 
copy. 

The  ]  hilological  t  dents  of  Ruddiman  were  next  di¬ 
rected  to  a  n;o  e  iinpo  lant  obje  t,  in  which  they  be¬ 
came  more  con-picu  us  and  usetid.  Frtebairne  the 
Jjookscller  proposed  'o  punlish  a  new  editionof  theSc  «t- 
li  h  tra;  s'ation  of  \^rgirs  rEnei  I  by  Gjw  n  Douglas 
bishop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  some 
eminent  cha  acters  of  the  age  pn  sented,  the  most  va¬ 
luable  were  .-upplied  by'  Ruddiman.  Fre*  bairne  ac- 
knnwletlge.i  in  general  terms  this  obligation,  but  has 
not  do  e  Inra  thejustice  to  info  m  'he  readerwhat  these 
valuable  contribu  ions  were,  and  Uuddlman’s  modesty 
restrained  him  f  om  [mblicly  asserting  his  claim.  From 
the  pocket-uo  ik  which  has  been  d  eady  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  Ruddiman  co  rected  the  work  and  wrote 
the  gloss  iry  ;  and  there  is  s'rong  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  ot  the  42  general  rules  for  assisting 
the  re  der  'o  understand  the  lanau  ige  of  Douglas  To 
tho-e  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  wi  h  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  isl  nd,  the  glo-sary  will  lie  a  treasure,  as 
it  forms  a  compendious  dictionary  of  the  Ang’o-Saxon. 
For  this  elaborate  woik  Ruddiman  was  allowed  81.  6s. 
8d.  ster.ing. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to  a 
distance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dun¬ 
dee  to  be  rector  <  f  the  grammar  sch  lol  of  that  town  ; 
but  the  taculiy  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him, 
augmented  his  salary  to  30l.  6s.  8d.  s  erling,  and  he  de¬ 
clined  the  offer. 

Inl7n  heass'sted  Bishop  Sige  in  publishing  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden’s  works  ;  ami  performed  the 
same  favour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  w  ho  was  then  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  press  his  Martial  Atchievtinents. 


In  1713  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcairne.  Iluddiiuan. 
On  this  occasion  hetestified  all  iherespect  which  friend- 
shipc  mi  l  inspire  t  >  the  memory  of  his  deceased  patron 
and  surviving  fami'y.  He  composed  Pitcairne’s  epi¬ 
taph,  and  conducted  the  sale  of  his  library,  which  was 
d.sposed  of  to  Peter  the  Great  of  Rusda.* 

In  1714  the  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publi-hed.  Eighteen  or  ninetcenLatin  grammars,  com- 
))0-ed  by  Sco  chmen,  had  appeare:!  before  this  period  ; 
yet  such  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  little  treatise,  that 
it  soon  superseded  all  other  books  on  the  subject,  and  is 
now  taught  in  a  1  the  grammar  schools  in  Scotland.  It 
has  also  tieen  trurisl  sted  into  other  la'igu  ages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publish  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  ot  these  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  e'aborate  preface,  liis  Tabula  Region  Scotiac  Chronu- 
logica  and  Propriortim  Rominum  Inlerpretatio.  The  in- 
terp  etation  of  proper  names  was  highly  requisite  ;  for 
Buchanan  has  so  disguised  them  in  the  Roman  dress, 
that  the  original  name  is  scarcely  disceo-nible ;  and  the 
preface  puis  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  the  ch"o- 
nological  eirors  and  factious  spirit  of  the  history.  Rud¬ 
diman  also  added  a  learned  dissertation,  intitled  De  Me- 
tris  Buchnnanceis  LibcUus,  and  subjoined  annotations 
critical  and  political  on  the  History  of  Scotland-  As 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  Queen  .Mary,  he  raised  against 
himself  a  host  of  euem  es,  anri  gave  occasion  to  tint  ce- 
leltra  ed  controversy  which  Ins  been  carried  on  with 
much  keenness  and  anitnosity,  and  with  little  intermis¬ 
sion,  even  to  the  present  times.  For  this  work  Rud¬ 
diman  was  promi'cd  40l.  sterling. 

He  had  n.iw  been  so  long  accustomed  to  superintend 
the  press,  that  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
printing-office  himself  (a).  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,  he  commenced  printer  in  partnership  with  his 
brother  Walter,  who  had  been  regularly  bred  to  tlie 
business.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  university,  along  with  James  Davidson  book¬ 
seller. 

The  first  literary  society  formed  in  Scotland  was  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  year  17I8.  It  probably  derived  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  factious  and  turbulent  spirit  of  thetiine'=. 

The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  some  respite  from 
the  political  dissensions  of  the  day,  eudeavoured  to  pro- 
cureit  in  elegant  amU'ement ;  for  one  of  the  fundamcti- 
tal  articles  of  the  new  association  w.is,  tint  the  “  ati’airs 
of  church  and  state  should  not  be  introduced.’’  Ruddi- 
niau  and  the  masters  of  tlie  higJi-school  had  the  honour 
to  found  this  society.  'Fhey  wet c  afterwards  joined  by 
Lord  Kaimes. 

In  1725,  the  first  part  of  his  Grammaticce  Latino:  In- 
stilntiuncs,  winch  tria.etl  of  e'ymologv,  was  published. 

The  second  part,  wiiich  explained  the  nature  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  syntax,  appeared  in  1731.  He  idso  wrote  a 
third  part  on  prosody,  which  is  said  to  be  more  copious 
and  correct  than  any  other  publicition  on  the  subject. 

When  urged  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  said  dryly, 

“  The  age  has  so  lit.le  taste,  the  tale  would  not  pay 

U  u  2  the 


(a)  It  has  long  been  an  ob  ect  of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  art  of  printing  w  as  introilucetl 
into  Sci'tla  d.  Mr  Robert-on,  the  late  keeper  of  the  reci'rds,  discovered  a  patent  o.  King  .fames  IV.  wmeh 
render-  it  certain  that  a  printing-press  w«s  first  establi-hed  at  Edinburgh  during  the  year  1507,  30  years  af¬ 
ter  Caston  liad  brought  it  into  England.  See  I’niNTiNQ. 
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Ru(J<linian’  the  expenep.”  Of  this  work  he  published  an  abridge- 
w  ,  ment,  to  which  he  subjoined  an  abstract  of  his  pro¬ 
sody. 

Ruddiraan  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newspaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and  in¬ 
dustry  seemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But  those 
who  should  expect  either  much  information  or  amuse¬ 
ment  from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
disappointed.  The  newspaper  which  he  coriducted  was 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  established  in  172O 
by  William  Holland  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  acted  only 
in  the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years  ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  Holland  in  1729,  the  property  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  con- 
junctly.  This  paper  continued  in  the  faraiiv  of  Ruddi¬ 
raan  till  the  year  17T2,  when  it  >yas  sold  by  the  ti-us- 
tees  of  his  grand-children. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  first  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  in 
a  small  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  HO  lines  in  each  column  ;  so  that  the  who’e 
paper  contained  only  400  lines.  It  now  contains  in  its 
folio  size  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Spottiswoode 
librarian,  remained  for  some  time  in  his  former  station ; 
but  was  at  lergth  appointed  keeper  of  the  library; 
though  without  any  increase  of  salary  ;  and  some  years 
after  Mr  Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  office  of  sub- librarian. 

The  assiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  supported  by 
such  learning,  was  intitled  to  w  ealth,  which  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
great  abundance.  On  the  first  of  October  1 735,  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  an  exact  statement  of  In's  afthirs,  that  he 
was  worth  L.188.i  5s.  2d.  sterling  ;  and  on  the  20ih  of 
May,  the  ensuing  year,  his  wealth  had  increa.'cd  to 
L.19S5  0‘s.  3d.  sterling.  In  1710  he  valued  Iris  effects 
at  L.24  14s.  9d.  sterling. 

In  1737  the  schoolmasters  and  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
formed  them  elves  into  a  society,  in  order  to  establish 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and  children.  Of 
this  scheme  Ruddiman  was  an  active  promoter,  and  was 
chosen  treasurer.  Pe  haps  it  was  this  association  wliich 
in  1742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of  forming 
their  widows  fund. 

In  1739  he  published  Seleclus  Dtplwnntiim  ct  Numis- 
mntiim  Scotice  Thesaurus.  This  work  was  projected 
and  begun  by  Anderson  (hence  called  Anderson’s  Di- 
plomutuj,  but  was  finished  by  IJuddiinan.  The  pre¬ 
face,  wdiich  is  an  excellent  c.  mmei.tary  on  Amlersnn’s 
performance,  was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  displays 
a  greater  e.xtent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other 
productions. 

As  Ru.idiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  those  po¬ 
litical  principles  w  hich  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
spectator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1745  agita¬ 
ted  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  active 
part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has  been  he.ard 
to  say  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  subject  and  a  good  ci¬ 
tizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  summer 
of  i  7 15;  and  while  his  tellow-citizeiis  were  .spilling  each 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Observations  on  Burman’s  Commentaries  on 
Lucan’s  Pharial  a.  Ihe  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 


the  mean  time  mirked  with  a  jealous  e^'e.  His  sob,  Buddimai 
who  had  for  some  time  been  the  principal  manager  of 
tliat  newspaper,  having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was 
reckoned  seditious  from  an  English  paper,  w'as  impri¬ 
soned.  The  solicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re¬ 
lease  :  but  it  w'as  too  late  ;  for  the  unhajipy  young  man 
had  contracted  a  distemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almost  Incessantly  engaged  in  controversy.  To  this 
he  M'as  in  some  measure  compelled  by  the  violent  at¬ 
tacks  which  some  critics  of  the  times  had  successively 
made  upon  his  works.  He  was  first  called  upon  by 
Benson,  auditor  in  the  exchequer,  to  determine  the 
comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  Johnston  as  poets. 

He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Buchanan  in  perspi¬ 
cuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  style;  but,  like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnston  to  be  superior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.  His  next  antagonist  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  a  weak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obstinate  polemic.  The  subject  of  contest  was, 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  strictly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.  was  legitimate.^ 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  aflirm-tive  in  both  points, 
andeertainlyfar  smpassed  hisantagonist  in  lliepowers  of 
reasoning.  He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  tlie  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  ;  but  in  discussing  the  firsi 
question  (by  which  he  was  led  to  consider  the  contest 
between  Bruce  and  Haliol)  he  was  not  so  successful  r 
for  there  arc  many  instances  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  brothar  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  the  son.  He  showed,  however,  that  the  Scot¬ 
tish  crown  was  at  no  periotl  properly  elective ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  ohl  liccntiou-s  constitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  nearest  in  blooei 
to  the  royal  .stock,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  ofBaliol 
thongli  clescendeil  from  the  eldest  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
pen  dropt  from  the  feeble  h  ind  of  I.ogan.  He  was  soon 
called  upon  to  rejael  the  attacks  of  Love  schoolmaster  of 
Dalkeith,  who  maintiiined,  in  opposition  to  him,  that 
Buchananiiad  ii’  iihcr  rcj)ented<)f  histreatment  of  Queen 
Mary,  nor  had  bien  guilty  of  ingratitude  to  that  prin¬ 
cess.  'I’hat  Buchanan  ever  repented  there  is  reason  to 
doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  let  the 
unbiassed  determine,  when  tliey  are  assuied  by  .authen¬ 
tic  records  that  Ma  y  conferred  on  him  a  pension  for 
life  of  500  ])ounds  Scots. 

W  hen  Kinldiman  had  .arrived  at  his  eiglitieth  yeai^ 
ar.<l  was  :.lmo.-t  blitid  he  avas  assailed  by  Janies  Man, 
master  of  an  hi  spital  at  Aber  Jeen,  w  ith  n  degree  of  ran¬ 
cour  and  Virulence,  united  with  some  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity,  win.  h  must  liave  touched  him  in  a  sensilile  manner, 
and  .alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de¬ 
cease.  He  was  called  a Jluished  pedant,  a  furious  caltinem 
nialor.  and  a  corrupter  of  Buehanan’s  Korhs.  The  ve¬ 
nerable  old  man  gain  put  on  his  armour,  entered  tl.e 
lists, . and  eained  a  complete  victory.  Man,  with  all  his 
acuteness,  could  only  point  cut  twenty  errors  in  two 
fi  lio  volume.':.  S-  me  of  tlicsc  were  typograjihical,  sc  me 
trifling,  and  some  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  witli  much 
pleasantry,  drew  up  against  Man  sn  account  of  4 (iff  er¬ 
rors,  consisting  of  14  articles,  of  which  two  or  tliree 
nipy  be  produced  as  a  specimen.  1 .  Falsehoods  and  pre¬ 
varications. 
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Ruddiman,  varicalions,  20.  2.  Absui'dities,  ^9-  3.  Passa^^es  from 

Rudesheim.  c];vssic  authors  whicli  were  misnnderstootl  by  Man,  10. 

The  triumph  which  he  gained  over  this  virulent  .ad¬ 
versary  he  did  not  long  enjoy ;  for  he  died  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  19th  of  dmuary  in  the  83d 

year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  drey  Friars 
churchyard  without  any  monument  to  distinguish  his 
grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him  on¬ 
ly  one  daughter,  Alison,  who  was  married  in  J747  to 
James  Stewart,  Esq.  Me  is  supposed  to  have  died  worth 
I..3000  sterling. 

He  was  of  the  middle  size,  of  a  thin  and  straight 
make,  and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  learning  his  works  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
jrroofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exact.  He 
could  repeat  long  passages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word. 
He  was  so  great  a  master  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  none  since  the  days  of 
Buchan.an. 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unstained  by  vice,  and 
distinguished  by  many  virtues.  His  piety  was  exem¬ 
plary.  He  spent  Sunday  in  religious  employment ;  and 
we  are  informed  had  prayers  read  to  him  every  morn¬ 
ing  by  his  amanuensis  when  the  infirmities  of  age  re¬ 
quired  such  an  assistant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indo’ent  nor  fond  of  amusement ;  and  so  remar- 
k.ably  temperate,  that  it  is  said  he  was  never  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controversy,  and  treated  with 
insolence,  he  never  descended  to  scurrility  and  abuse,  nor 
cherished  resentment  against  his  enemies.  His  candour 
was  much  admired  in  one  instance  in  the  favourable 
character  which  he  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mer¬ 
cury  of  his  antagonist  Love  (n),  after  his  decease. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman 
has  been  of  great  service  to  classical  literature,  and  an 
lionour  to  his  native  country. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con¬ 
tains  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  looked  upon  as  without  comparison  the  best  ot  the 
Rhinegau,  and  consequently  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Riesbeck  says,  he  found  it  much  more  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim;  but  that  for  pleasantness  of  taste  there  is 
no  compiirison  betv.ixt  them.  The  best  Rudesheim, 
like  the  best  Hochheimer,  sells  upon  the  sjrot  for  three 
guilders  the  l)Ottle.  “  You  can  (says  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  wine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  Ibr  two ;  at  least  I  should  jtrefer  the  wor^t  Bur¬ 
gundy  I  ever  tasted  to  any  Rtidesheimer  I  met  with  ci¬ 
ther  here  or  at  Mentz  for  these  prices.  Indeed  the 
wine  of  our  host  (a  ricli  ecclesiastic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  coukl  get  at  the  inn.  It  st.iuds  to  reason, 
th.at  the  same  vintage  furnishes  grajit  s  ot  very  diflei  ent 
degrees  of  goodiiCjS  ;  but  besides  this,  it  is  in  the  Rhi- 
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negau  as  every  where  else.  The  best  wines  are  gene-  ituJesh^im 
rally  sent  abroad  by  the  poor  and  miildling  inhabitant.s,  !| 
and  the  worst  kept  for  internal  consumption ;  for  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  carriage  being  the  same  in  both  case.s, 
strangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  <louble  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.  It  is  only  rich  people,  such 
as  our  host  was,  who  can  afford  to  keep  the  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.  Upon  this  princi¬ 
ple,  I  have  eaten  much  bet  er  Swiss  cheeses  out  of 
Switzerland  tlian  in  it,  and  have  drank  much  better 
Rhenish  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  aLo  contributes  to  renrler  the  wine 
dearer  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  the  best  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  easy  transport  by 
the  Rhine  t(*  Holland,  and  all  parts  of  the  world, 
raises  its  price  above  its  real  value.  The  place  where 
the  flower  ot  the  Rudesheim  wine  grows  is  precisely  the 
neck  of  the  land,  formeii  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north,  after  it  has  run  to  the  westward  from  Mentz 
hither.  This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almost  perpendiem. 
lar,  enjoys  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  and  the  last  ot' 
the  setting  sun.  It  is  divided  into  small  low  terraces, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  utmost  top  of  the  hill  like 
steep  stairs;  these  are  guarded  by  small  walls  and 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  washed  away  bj'  the 
rain.  The  first  vine  was  brought  hither  from  France, 
and  they  still  call  the  best  grape  the  Orleannois.  They 
plant  the  vine  stocks  very  low,  scarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.  This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  great  deal  of  wine, 
but  not  to  its  goodness,  as  tlie  phlegmatic  and  harsh 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  sajr 
w  ere  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  every  kind  of  Rhe¬ 
nish  has  sornetliing  in  it  that  is  harsh,  sour,  and  wa¬ 
tery.  The  harvest  of  the  best  vineyards,  which  are  the 
lower  ones,  in  the  above  mentioned  neck  of  land,  is 
often  bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  of 
some  ducats,  by  Dutch  and  other  merchants.  It  must 
be  a  very  rich  stock  to  yield  above  four  measures  of 

wine _ You  may  e.isily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation  of 

vineyards  must  be  very  expensive  in  tins  country,  as 
the  dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  must  be  carriid 
iq)  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peasants  shoul¬ 
ders." 

RUDIMENT.S,  the  first  principles  or  grounds  ui  any 
art  or  science,  called  also  the  elements  Uitreol. 

RUE.  See  lluTA,  Bot.\ny  Index. 

Rue,  Charles  de  la,  a  Fiench  orator  and  j)oet,  was 
boi  n  at  Pat  is  in  1 6 43.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  piofessur 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  disclosed  itself.  In  I0’(j7j  when  he  was  only 
2  f  years  old,  he  composed  a  Latin  jroem  on  the  con¬ 
quests  of  Louis  XIV.  whicii  was  so  much  esteemed  by 


(b)  The  following  character  of  Love  was  published  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  tlie  24th  of  September  17^^- 
‘‘  On  i’liurs.'lay  morning  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lir.gering  i  Iness,  in  the  55th  ye;^  ot  Ids  age,  Mr  John 
rector  of  the  g.  annnar-«c!ioi  1  there;  who,  f.<r  his  ui'common  knowleiLe  in  cla-ncal  learning,  his  irule.at  igublc 
diligence  and  strictness  of  (lisci|)linc  without  sevent}’,  wa-  justly  ccc  tinted  one  <4  the  most  sulfn.ent  ma  tci' 
in  this  country."  This  character  is  duubtie.ss  just ;  rhougli  l.ove  is  now  kno.sn  to  hate  been  the  >cho«nnii'  e 
satirizid  by  Smolle’.  in  Uie  begir  ning  of  hi.s  Roderick  Random. 


the  celebr.ited  Peter  Corneille,  that  he  translated  it  into 
French,  presented  it  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time 
passed  so  high  encomiums  on  the  superior  merit  of  the 
original,  that  the  author  was  received  into  the  favour  of 

O''  ... 

that  monarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  singu¬ 
lar  respect. 

De  la  Rue,  anxious  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Ca¬ 
nadians,  requc'ted  leave  of  absence  from  his  superiors; 
but  having  destine  !  him  for  the  pulpit,  they  refused  to 
comply  with  his  request.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  mo't  eminent  orators 
of  h'S  age.  In  his  discourses  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  lavish  of  h  s  wit,  if  he  had  not  been  cautioned 
against  it  by  a  judicious  court  er.  “  Continue  (said  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  with  pleasui'e 
as  long  as  you  reason  with  its;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va¬ 
lue  the  wit  c  aitainetl  in  tvvo  verses  of  a  song  more  than 
all  that  is  contai  .ed  in  mos!:  of  the  sermons  in  l^ent” 

Respecti'  g  the  delivery  of  sermons,  he  entertained 
an  opinion  quite  opposite  to  the  established  practice  of 
his  countrymen.  In  France  it  was  customary  not  to 
read  sermons  fr  >m  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  the  n  from 
memory.  This  he  consiilered  as  a  labor'ous  task,  not 
compensated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  sermons  was  preferable.— 
The  preacher,  with  hi*  discourse  before  him,  could 
read  it  with  ease,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar¬ 
rassment  which  frequently  attends  the  act  of  recollec¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  would  save  a  considerable  time  which  is 
usually  spent  in  committing  it  to  memor}’.  In  these 
sentiments  many  will  not  be  diqtosed  to  acquiesce:  but, 
without  pretending  to  determ  ne  the  question,  it  may 
be  asserted,  that  a  sermon,  whether  read  or  recited,  if 
sp>  ken  in  a  serious  mjimer,  and  with  jiroper  inflections 
and  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  all  the  effects  for  which 
a  sermon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725, 
at  the  age  of  82. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  society  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  conversation  was  pleasant  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  His  taste  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converse 
with  ease,  and  to  expresshimself  with  proprietyon  every 
subject.  He  charmed  his  superiors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
inferiors  by  his  affability.  Though  living  amidst  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  he  was  always  prepared  for  the  so¬ 
litude  of  the  closet  and  the  retreat  of  the  cloister.  In 
the  pulp't  he  poured  forth  the  finest  effusions  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  themo't  animated  and  impressive  manner.— 
He  pub  ished  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orations,  and  Ser¬ 
mons.  His  best  sermon  is  that  intiiled  Dcr  Cu/a- 
mifes  Ptihliqurs,  and  his  most  admired  funeral  oration 
was  comp  ).'ed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg.  There 
are  also  tragedies  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latin  anil 
French,  which  were  approved  by  Corneille.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  published  editions  of  the  cl  isdcs  for 
the  u  e  of  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  share, 
was  puhli  hed  with  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in 
1675,  4to,  and  is  a  valuable  and  useful  edition. 

RUELLl  ageriusof  plants  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  c  ass  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4  )th  order,  Personalcc.  bee  Botany  Indvx. 

RUFF,  a  species  of  Perca.  See  Ichtiiaology 
Index. 

Ruff,  a  species  of  Tringa.  Sec  Ornithology 
Index. 


T  UFFHEAD,  Dr  Owen,  was  tlie  son  of  his 
Majesty’s  baker  in  Picea>iilly ;  who  buying  a  lottery 
ticket  for  h’m  in  his  (nfancy,  which  happened  to  be 
drawn  a  p'  ize  of  500l.  this  sum  was  applied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple  ;  and  seconded  so  well  the  views  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  that  he  became  a  goo  1  scholar  and  an  acute  bar¬ 
rister.  While  he  was  waiting  for  opportunities  to  di¬ 
stinguish  himself  in  his  profession,  he  wrote  a  variety ot 
pamphle  s  on  the  politics  of  the  d  jy ;  and  was  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  aecura’e  edition  of  7’/te  Statutes  at 
Larfre,  in  4to  He  now  obtained  good  business,  though 
more  as  a  cham.ber  counsellor  in  framing  bills  for  parlia¬ 
ment  tlian  as  a  pleader ;  but  his  close  a|  plic  ition  to  stu¬ 
dy,  with  the  variety  of  works  he  eugaged  in  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  so  impaired  his  constitution,  that  af^er  the  last 
exertion  of  his  abilities  to  defen  1  the  conduct  of  admi- 
n’st  ation  toward  Mr  Wilkes,  by  a  pamphlet  ent  tied, 
“  The  Case  of  the  late  election  for  the  eouuty  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  considered,”  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  the 
rewaitl  of  a  place  in  the  Treasury,  by  dying  in  1 769, 
at  about  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
Bisho[)  Warburton  engaged  him  to  write  his  long  pro¬ 
mised  LiJ'e  <)f  Alexander  Pope  ;  which,  however,  when 
executed,  was  viry  far  from  giving  general  satisfaction. 
The  author  attributed  his  ill  success  to  the  deficiency 
of  his  materials;  while  the  public  seemed  rather  to  be  of 
opiniun  thit,  as  a  lawyer,  he  ventured  beyond  hisproper 
line,  when  he  assumed  the  task  of  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLIND,  or  Huffing,  a  beat  on  the  drum. 
Lieutenant-generals  have  three  ruffles,  major-generals 
two,  brigadiers  one,  and  governors  one,  as  they  pass 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &c. 

RUFINUS  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconsiderable  town  in  Italy. 
At  first  he  applied  himself  to  the  belles  httres,  and 
particularly  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  To  accomplish 
liimself  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  so  celebrate  I,  that  it  was  called  a  se¬ 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  hini'clf  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literature  of  the  age,  he  withdrew  into  a  mona¬ 
stery,  where  he  devotedh  mself  tothe  study  of  theology. 
While  thus  occupied,  St  Jerome  hap|)ened  to  pass 
through  Aquileia.  Rufiuns  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  him  ;  but  to  his  inexjujessible  grief  was  soon 
deprived  of  the  company  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti¬ 
nued  his  travels  through  France  anil  Germany,  and  then 
set  nut  for  the  east.  Rufiniis,  unableto  bear  his  absence, 
resolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  emba.  ketl  for 
Egyp' ;  and  having  visited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deserts  of  that  country,  lie  repaired  to  Alexandria  to 
hear  the  renowi  ctl  Didymus.  Here  he  was  gratified 
Avith  a  sight  of  St  Melania,  of  whose  virtue  anil  charity 
he  had  heard  much.  The  sanctity  of  his  manners  soon 
obtained  tlu-  c  mfidenc'  o  '  St  Melania,  wliich  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  reside  ce  in  the  east, 
a  period  of  30  years,  'i'he  Aiiims,  who  swayed  the 
ecclesiastical  sceptre  in  the  reign  ol' Valms,  per-ecuted 
Rufinus  with  great  iruelty.  Thi  y  •■brew  him  into  a 
dungeon,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  alter  alinost  star¬ 
ving  him  o  death,  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  Rale- 
stii  e.  From  this  exile  he  was  ivli-  ved  by  the  pecuni¬ 
ary  aid  of  St  Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in 
ransoming  those  confessors  who  had  been  condemned  to 
prison  or  banishment. 
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St  Jerome,  siipposin;^  that  liufinus  vroiild  iirmecliate- 
I}'  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  wrote  to  one  of  liis  friends 
Ruins,  there,  con£fratulatir.<j  Iiim  on  the  prospect  oP  so  illu.st!  i- 
oas  a  visitor.  To  Jerusalem  he  went,  and  having  biidt 
a  monastery  on  t!ic  mount  of  Olives,  lie  there  assem¬ 
bled  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  He  converted  many  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  persuaded  more  than  400  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  .<chism  of  Antioch  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Arians  to  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  set  him  at 
variance  with  St  .Ierome,  who,  being  of  a  teir-per  pecu¬ 
liarly  irritable  not  only  retracted  all  the  praises  which 
he  had  lavished  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  sev'ere 
reproaches.  Their  disputes,  whicii  v/ere  carried  to  a 
very  indecent  height,  tended  to  injure  Christianity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  friend, 
settled  their  differences  ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of 
short  continuance,  Rufinus  having  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,  was  summon¬ 
ed  to  appear  before  Pope  Anastasius.  But  he  made  a 
specious  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  sent  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that 
certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  had  been  accused,  were 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox. 
St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus’s  translation.  Rufinus  com¬ 
posed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that  he 
was  only  the  translator  of  Origen,  and  did  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  sanction  ail  his  errors.  Most  eccle¬ 
siastical  historians  say  thatRufinns  was  excommunicated 
by  Pope  Anastasius ;  but  for  this  no  good  evidence  has 
been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to  Rome  ;  but  the 
year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by  Alaric,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  1 .  A,  Translation  of  Josephus  ;  2.  A 
Translation  of  several  works  of  Origen ;  3.  A  Latin 
V’ersion  of  Ten  Discourses  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Eiglit  of  Basil’s;  4.  Cromatius  of  Aquileia  prevailed 
on  him  to  undertake  a  TransUtion  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius,  which  engaged  him  almost  ten 
years.  He  made  many  additions  to  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  continued  the  history  from  the  20th  year 
of  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 
Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  written,  ma¬ 
ny  things  are  recorded  as  facts  without  any  authority 
but  common  report,  any  many  things  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  are  entirely  omitted.  5.  A  Vindication  of  Ori¬ 
gen.  6.  Two  Apologies  addressed  to  St  Jerome.  7. 
Commentaries  on  the  prophets  Hosea,  .Joel,  and  Amos. 
8.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  9.  An  Explanation  of  the 
Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  sea,  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  over  against  Stralsund,  about  2.3  miles  in 
length  and  1.5  in  breadth,  with  the  title  of  a  principali¬ 
ty.  It  is  strong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in  com 
and  cattle,  and  now  belongs  to  Prussia.  "I’lie  chief 
town  is  Bergen.  E.  Long  14.  30.  N.  Lat  .74.  32. 

RUIN’S,  a  term  particularly  used  for  magnificent 
buildings  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  remains  a  confu.sed  hea))  o‘  materials. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
of  Bolus,  two  days  journey  fr.  m  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 
tfie  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  which  arc  now  no  more 
than  a  he.ap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 


whereof  we  on'y  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  square. 
.Such  .also  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near .Schiras,  in  Persia,  which  the antiqii.nrics  will  h.ave 
to  have  been  built  by  .Ahasuerus,  and  which  the  Per¬ 
sians  now  call  Tchelminar,  or  C'helminar;  q.  d.  the  40 
column* ;  because  there  are  so  mm y  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others;  a  great  qu.anti- 
ty  of  basso-relievos,  and  unknown  cimracters  sufficient 
to  shew  the  magnificence  of  the  anugue  architecture. 
The  most  remarkable  ruins  now  exi.sting  of  whole  ci¬ 
ties  are  those  of  Palmyra  and  I'erskpolis,  of  the 
grandeur  of  which  some  idea  may  be  foruied  from  the 
views  given  in  the  plates  referred  to  from  these  articles, 
to  which  may  be  added  those  of  Herculanku;,!  and 
Pompeii.  The  magnificent  ruins  still  remaining  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temple.*, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aqueducts,  baths.  See.  it  were 
endless  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  work 
to  represent. 

RUIZIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nadelphia  cla*s;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37th  order,  CoJumniJerev.  See  Botany  /«- 
dex. 

RULE,  in  matters  of  liteimture,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  observed  in  any  art  or  science. 

Rule,  in  a  monastic  sense,  a  system  of  laws  or  re¬ 
gulations,  according  to  which  religious  houses  are  go¬ 
verned,  and  which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their 
entrance,  to  observe.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Au- 
gustines,  Benedictines,  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  &c. 
See  .Al’glstin-es,  &c. 

Rules  of  Court,  in  Low,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  tlie  courts  of  1  nv,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  observe,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  ;  and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  also 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  court  relating 
to  the  cause  depending  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  course ; 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  side  may  move  the  court  against  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  same,  and  thereupon  shall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies;  but  it 
is  not  granted  for  disobedience  to  a  rule,  when  the  parly 
has  not  been  personally  served ;  nor  for  di.sobeying  a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unless  the  same  be  en¬ 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  d.ay  the  courts  at 
Westminster  sit,  to  prisoners  of  the  King’s-bench  or 
Fleet  prisons,  to  go  at  large  about  their  private  affairs. 

Rule  of  Three.  See  Arithmetic  and  Propor¬ 
tion. 

Pule,  or  Ruler,  an  instrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  several  lines  delineated  on  it ;  of  great  uso  in 
practical  mensuration.  When  a  ruler  h.os  the  lines  of 
chords,  tangents,  sines,  &e.  it  is  called  a  plane  scolr. 

RUM,  a  sjiecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  sjiirit.s,  distilled 
from  sugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  .‘'haw,  differs  from  sinip’e 
sugar-spirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla¬ 
vour  or  essential  oil  of  the  sug.ir-cane  ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itself  being  usually  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  liquor  or  solution  of  which  the  rum  i- 
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prepared.  The  unctuous  or  oily  flavour  of  nim  is  often 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat  used 
ill  boiling  the  sugar ;  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarse,  will 
usually  give  a  stinking  flavour  to  the  S|iirit  in  our  distil¬ 
lations  of  the  sugar  liquor  or  wash,  from  our  refining 
sugar-houses  :  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the  flavour 
or  the  rum,  which  is  really  the  effect  of  the  natui’al 
flavour  of  the  cane. 

The  method  of  making’  rum  is  this  :  When  a  sufficient 
stock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  aiid  water 
to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method, 
though  the  fermentation  is  always  can-ied  on  v^-y  slow¬ 
ly  at  first ;  because  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
making  rum  in  the  islands, tliey  want  yeast  or  some  other 
ferment  to  make  it  work :  but  by  degrees,  after  this, 
they  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  ferment,  which 
rises  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation  ;  and 
thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their 
rum  with  a  great  deal  of  expedition,  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

When  the  wash  is  fullj'  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  distillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
way,  and  the  spirit  is  made  up  proof ;  though  some¬ 
times  it  is  reduced  to  a  much  greater  strength,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine ;  and 
it  is  then  called  double-dislilled  ruvi.  It  might  be  easy 
to  rectify  the  spirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu¬ 
rity  than  we  usually  find  it  to  be  of:  for  it  brings  over 
in  the  distillatiou  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and 
this  is  often  so  disagree-ble,  that  the  rum  must  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  lie  by  a  long  time  to  mellow  before  it  can  be 
used  ;  whereas,  if  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow 
much  sooner,  and  would  have  a  much  less  potent  fla¬ 
vour. 

The  best  state  to  keep  rum  in,  botli  for  exportation 
and  otlitr  uses,  is  doubtless  that  of  alcoliol  or  rectified 
spirit.  In  this  manner  it  w  onld  be  transpoi’ted  in  one 
half  the  bulk  it  usually  is,  and  might  be  let  down  to  the 
common  proof-strength  wiili  water  when  necessary  :  for 
the  common  use  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewise 
serve  much  better  in  tlic  state  of  alcohol  ;  as  the  taste 
would  be  cleaner,  and  the  strength  might  always  be 
regulated  to  a  much  greater  exactness  than  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  v.'ay. 

The  only  use  to  which  it  would  not  so  well  serve  in 
this  state,  would  be  the  common  practice  of  adultera¬ 
tion  among  our  distillers ;  for  when  tliey  want  to  mix  a 
large  portion  of  cheaper  sjiirit  witli  tlie  rum,  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  have  it  of  the  proof-strenglli,  and  as  full  of 
the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  tliat  it  niny  drown  tlie 
flavour  of  the  spirits  they  mix  w  ith  it,  and  extend  its 
own.  If  the  business  ot  rectifying  rum  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  seems  a  very  practicable  sclieme  to  tlirow 
out  so  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  tlie  fine  light 
state  of  a  clear  spirit,  but  lightly  impregnated  with  it: 
m  this  case  it  would  very  nearly  resemble  arack,  as  is 
proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  witli  a 
tasteless  spirit,  in  which  case  tlie  whole  bears  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  arack  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  usually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain ; 
some  are  so  bare-faced  as-  to  do  it  with  rnalt-spirit ;  but 
when  it  is  done  with  molasses  spirit,  the  tastes  of  both 
are  so  ne.  rly  allied,  that  it  is  not  easily  discovered.  The 
best  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  setting  fire  to  a  little 
t>I  it;  and,  when  it  Las  burnt  away  all  the  iiiflamu’a- 
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Rum  is  a  considerable  island,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  nundmari 
or  rather  one  confirmed  rock,  of  nearly  SO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll ; 
contains  400  inhabitants ;  grazes  catt'e  and  sheeji ;  pays 
above  2001.  rent  annually  ^  but  has  neither  kelp,  free¬ 
stone,  nor  lime. 

RUMELIA,  in  Geography,  the  same  with  ancient 
Greece  ;  now  a  part  ot  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMEN,  the  paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  as  chew  the  cud  ;  thence  called  Ruminant  Animals. 

See  Anatomy,  CoMPAnATivE. 

RUM  EX,  Dock,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1 2th  order,  Holoracece.  See  Botany  Index. 

RUMINANT,  in  Natural  History,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  w  hiclichews  over  again  what  iihas  eaten  before  : 
which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud.  Payer,  in  a 
treatise  l)e  Ruminantibus  et  Ruminalione,  shows  that 
there  are  some  animals  which  real  y  ruminate  ;  as  oxen, 
sheep,  deer,  goats,  camels, hares,  and  squirrels  :  and  that 
there  are  others  which  onlyapfiear  to  doso,  asmoles, cric¬ 
kets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mullets,  &c.  I  he  latter  class, 
he  observes,  have  their  stomachs  composed  of  muscu¬ 
lar  fibres,  by  which  the  food  is  ground  up  and  down  a.s 
in  those  which  really  ruminate.  Mr  Ray  observes,  that 
ruminants  are  all  tour-fooled,  hairy,  and  viviparous ; 
some  with  hollow  and  perpetual  horns,  others  with  deci¬ 
duous  ones. 

RUMP  or  THE  sacrifice.  Moses  had  ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  ftt  of  the  shec])  that  were  offered  for 
a  peace-offering  should  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar, 

(Lev.  iii.  }>.  vii.  3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19-)’  ^  rump  was 

esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  a  genus  cf  plan's  belonginp'  to  the 
triundriu  clas.s,  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  with 
those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

RUNCIMAN,  AlexanBer,  an  eminent  Scottish 
painter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1730.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  architect,  a  profe-sion  which  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  that  of  painting.  'J  he  opportunity  he 
thus  enjoyed  of  examining  his  father’s  drawings,  gave 
him  an  early  jnopensity  to  the  art  in  general,  which  he 
very  soon  evinced  by  making  sketche.s  of  any  remark¬ 
able  object  either  of  nature  or  art,  that  hapnened  to 
coir.e  in  his  way.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the 
gradual  progress  of  his  fertile  genius  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
sujiposed  that  he  long  remained  satisfied  with  the  de¬ 
lineations  of  straight  lines,  while  the  fascinating  hcau- 
tiei  of  landscape  lay  open  to  his  inspection.  Water 
that  falls  over  a  rugged  precipice  in  the  form  of  cas¬ 
cades,  or  the  foaming  surges  of  the  deep  when  carried 
like  hoar  fl<)^t  with  impetuosity  into  the  air,  b  ith  asto¬ 
nish  and  delight  by  their  awful  grandeur.  These  object'', 
and  such  as  the-e,  would  natural'y  fire  the  genius  of 
Runciman  at  an  early  periial. 

He  w.iB  bound  an  apprentice  to  John  and  Robert  Nor- 
ries  in  the  year  1750  ;  the  former  of  wliom  was  a  land¬ 
scape  painter  of  very  considerable  eminence,  and  by  his 
instructions  our  youngartistniaile  rap’d  progress.  About 
the  year  1 755,  wlien  only  ly  yi  ais  of  age,  he  began  pro- 
fessionaily  to  paint  huid-capes  ;  from  wiiit  h  it  appearcsl 
tliat  they  v,  ere  by  no  means  first  attempts,  as  tliey  evin¬ 
ced 
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Puiidtr'an.  cccl  his  ardent  application  to  study  beTorehe  ventured  to 
appear  at  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Yet,  althou'di  t  hese 
were  excellent,  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  d  iwn 
of  that  distinguished  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  His  reputation  as  a  painter  of  landscape  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  during  five  years  ;  but  such  was  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  and  the  amazing  fertility  of  his 
invention,  that  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  eminence 
in  a  single  department.  About  the  year  nfiO  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  attempted  historical  painting,  ill  which  his  mind 
had  more  ample  scope  than  in  pourtraying  the  solemn  si¬ 
lence  of  a  field,  a  humble  cottage,  or  a  shepherd  void  i  f 
ambition.  Six  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  this  important  branch  of  the  art, notwith¬ 
standing  his  situ  .tion  was  attended  with  numerous  dis¬ 
advantages.  Great,  however,  as  his  attainments  were  in 
this  department,  he  never  could  he  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self,  till  he  had  tudied  in  Italy  those  masteily  perform¬ 
ances  which  it  w.is  his  highest  ambition  to  imitate. 

He  accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  the  year  1766, 
when  just  30  years  of  age,  and  during  a  residence  of 
fiv'e  years  in  that  encharting  country,  where  speci¬ 
mens  of  h's  favourite  art  are  met  with  in  all  their  gran- 
•leur  and  perfection,  he  continued  to  copy  the  be=t  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  ancient  masters,in  consequence  of  which  his 
taste  was  very  much  corrected  and  improved.  His  con¬ 
ceptions  were  also  gnatly  enlarged,  by  the  steady  con¬ 
templation  of  so  many  sublime  works  of  the  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  artists.  The  art  of  composition,  which 
it  is  of  the  first  consequence  for  an  historical  painter  to 
understand,  was  only  to  be  acquirtd  from  the  study  of  its 
principles, as  theseai  e  exemplified  in  suchhighly  finish¬ 
ed  models  ;  ai'd  to  these  he  applied  himself  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry.  He  caught  the  rich  yet  chaste  co¬ 
louring  of  the  Venetian  school  with  such  truth,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  surpass  all  his  competitors  in  this 
valuable  quality. 

In  the  year  1771,  Runciman  returned  to  his  native 
country,  in  the  fu’l  pos'cssion  of  such  improvements  as 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed, 
and  also  with  a  judgment  very  much  matured.  It  will 
readily  be  granted  that  he  had  now  some  claint  upon  the 
patronage  of  his  country,  and  we  are  liappy  to  add  that 
this  was  not  withheld;  for  the  Honourable  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  werea- 
jrnong  his  patrons  ;  and  to  Mr  llolwrt  Alexander  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  rc'pectable  merchant  in  Ed  nburgh.his  c<  un¬ 
try  was  more  indel)ie!l  for  the  fostering  of  his  rising  ge¬ 
nius,  than  to  the  whole  of  its  nobility. 

An  academy  for  the  study  of  dro.wing  and  painting 
was  establi.'hefl  in  Edinburgh  by  the  honourable  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  in  Scotland,  of  wh  ch 
De  la  Cour  and  Pavilon,  two  French  artists,  if  some 
ability,  were  successively  (  hosen  masters.  When  Pa¬ 
vilon  died  in  1771,  an  application  was  made  to  Uu"- 
ciman  to  t  ike  charge  of  the  ac  cleniy,  the  laborious  and 
interesting  duties  of  which  he  discha  ged  much  to  his 
own  honour  and  the  Itenefit  of  Iti^  countr}’. 

His  masterly  work  in  the  Hall  of  O-sian  at  Penny¬ 
cuick,  the  seat  of  his  patron  .Sir  James  Clerk,  wms  |  ro- 
jeeted  and  begun  by  liim  soon  after  his  return  to  E  lin- 
burgh.  Of  this  performance,  tJie  following  acvount 
was  given  by  a  very  eminent  judge. 

"  'I  he  fate  of  old  Ossjan  serins  to  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  happv.  l^pon  the  eve  of  being  deserted  by  tradi- 
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tion,  his  only  preserver,  and  even  by  the  language  it-  ITuneima». 
self,  the  genius  of  Maepher^on,  interposed,  received  the 
charge,  and  gave  him  to  the  world. 

“  Fortunate  in  a  translator,  the  Celtic  bard  has  been 
equally  so,  in  receiving  hisfamefrom  tlietasteand  judge¬ 
ment  of  a  critic,  blest'witli  every  valuable  quality 
and  character.  ^ 

“  To  complete  the  honours  of  the  poet,  nothing  was 
■wanting,  but  the  attendance  of  the  sister  art.  It  w  .as 
therefore  wd'h  uncommon  pleasure,  that  I  heard  his  be¬ 
ing  adopted  by  a  native  ai  tist,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
gentleman,  distinguished  by  a  fine  taste  and  warm  re- 
^vd  to  the  a  ts.  I  he  work,  which  is  now  finished,  is 
the  only  original  performance  ever  executed  in  Scot¬ 
land.” 

The  next  able  performance  of  Runciman  svas  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Ascension,  painted  on  the  ceiling  above  the 
altar  of  the  EpPcopal  Chapel,  Cow-gate,  Edinburgh. 

The  file  ancl  feeling  displayed  in  his  King  Lear,  were 
conceived  and  executed  ina  manner  not  inf  rior  to  those 
of  Shakespeare  ;  and  the  Andromeda, from  which  Legal 
took  his  highly  finished  engraving,  -will  bear  a  comp^i- 
son,  in  respect  of  colouring,  with  the  works  of  Titian  or 
Corregio.  He  appears  to  have  regarded  his  own  histo, 
rical  work  of  Agrippina  landing  the  ashes  of  Germani- 
CU3  her  husband,  as  a  capital  performance,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  pains; 
and  posterity  will  determine  that  his  opinion  was  just, 
as  the  ingenious  Mr  Brown  bestowed  upon  it  the 
highest  encomiums. 

While  his  health  permitted  (which  the  painting  the 
hall  ot  Ossian  had  much  impaired),  lie  continued  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  business  of  the  academy,  and  devoted  his, 
leisure  hours  to  the  drawing  of  historical  pieces.  He 
enjoyed  a  competency  iVoiiMiis  office  as  teacher,  ■which 
with  the  emoluments  arising  froiii  hisother  works, made 
him  independent.  He  never  foimed  any  matrimonial 
connection,  but  he  hnd  a  natural  son  called  John,  who 
was  bred  to  the  occupiation  of  a  silversmith,  and  went 
afterwards  to  reside  in  London. 

Runciman  as  a  man,  was  possessed  of  great  candour 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  having  a  happy  talent  for 
conversation, whichmadciomeof  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters,  such  as  Hume,  Robertson,  Kaimes, 
and  Monboddo,  extremely  fond  of  his  company;  but 
the  genuine  worth  of  this  eminent  man,  and  his’  real 
goodness  of  heart,  w'ere  only  fully  known  to  his  most 
intimate  friends.  He  could  communicate  information 
with  great  facility,  and  gave  his  best  advice  to  young 
artist*,  with  a  view  to  further  the  progress  of  ilieir  ini- 
provement. 

As  a  painter,  his  character  has  been  elegantl  y- drawn 
bv  a  brotlier  artist,  the  accomplislicd  Mr  Jolm’  Biowii, 

■who  was  better  qualified  than  most  men  to  make  a  pro¬ 
per  estimate  of  his  merits  We  shall  lay  this  sketch  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  in  h.s  own  word-. 

“  Mr  Runcim!  n  was  .an  artist  by  n  ture.  eminentiv 
qualified  to  excel  in  all  iho<c  nobler  jiarts  of  the  art.  the 
attainment  of  which  tlejjenib  on  the  jiosscssi.m  of  the 
highest  powersof  the  mind.— Tliongli  f,  r  a  lot  g  jyeriotl 
ofyeurslabiiuringmi  ier every  possii  le  dis;ulvantage,he 
comp’eled  works,  w  hich  uji.m  i;  e  wliole,  are  equal  to 
tlie  best  of  tho«e  of  Ids  coiilemjxiraries,  and  in  s.mie  re¬ 
spects,  it  may  be  boldly  a-serti  d  that  they  are  superior. 

—His  fancy  was  fertile,  his  discernment  of  diar-t  ter 

X  X  keen, 
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iiuaciman  keen,  his  taste  truly  elegant,  and  his  conceptions  always  _ 
II  great. — Though  bis  genius  seems  to  be  best  suitedto  the 

Rupert,  grand  and  serious,  yet  many  of  his  works  amply  prove, 
that  he  could  move  with  equal  success  in  the  less  eleva¬ 
ted  line  of  the  gay  and  pleasing.  His  chief  excellence 
was  composition,  the  noblest  part  of  the  art,  in  which  it 
is  doubted  whether  he  bad  any  living  superior.  ith 
regal'd  to  the  truth,  the  harmony,  the  richness,  and  the 
gravity  of  colouring  ;  in  that  style,  in  short,  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ancient  Venetian,  and  the 
direct  contrast  to  the  modern  English  school,he  was  un¬ 
rivalled.  His  Avorks,  it  must  be  granted,  like  all  those 
of  the  present  times,  were  far  from  being  perfect ;  but 
it  was  Mr  Runciman’s  peculiar  misfortune,  that  his  de¬ 
fects  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  be  obvious  to  the 
most  unskilful.” 

The  fine  arts  and  his  friends  Averedeprived  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  painter,  on  October  21st  178.5. 

RUNDLET,  or  Runlet,  a  small  vessel,  contain¬ 
ing  an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  from  3  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in  a  ship,  the  same  Avith  the  floor  or 
ground  timbers ;  being  the  timbers  which  constitute 
her  floor ;  and  are  bolted  to  the  keel,  Avhose  ends  are 
rung-heads. 

JiuNG-Heads,  in  a  ship,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
direct  the  sweep  or  mold  of  the  futtocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  Avhich  make  the  com- 
pass  and  bearing  of  the  ship. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
of  the  ancient  Goths,  Danes,  and  other  northern  na¬ 
tions.  See  Alphabet. 

RUNNER,  in  the  sea-language,  a  rope  belonging  to 
the  garnet  and  the  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  jceived  in  a 
single  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pendant ;  it  has  at 
one  end  a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing ;  and,  at  the 
other,  a  double  block,  into  Avhich  is  reeved  the  fall  of 
the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  AA'hich  means  it  purchases 
more  than  the  tackle  would  Avithout  it. 

RUNNING-thlush,  a  disease  in  the  feet  of  horses. 
See  Farriehy  /wr/c.r. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  sucking  quadrupeds,  whicli  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourishment,  than  their  mother’s 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  A^  hich  have  several  sto¬ 
machs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  last,  though  some¬ 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  If  the  runnel  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  kept  close,  it  may  be  preserved  in  per¬ 
fection  for  years.  Not  only  the  runnel  itself^  but  akso 
the  stomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  Avithout 
any  previous  preparation.  But  the  common  method 

is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf’s  stomach,  to 
clean  it  Avell,  to  salt  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper : 
when  this  is  used  the  salt  is  washed  off,  then  it  is  ma¬ 
cerated  in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  infusion  is  pourecl  into  the  milk  to  curdle 

it.  But  see  more  particularly  the  article  Cheese  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  upon  which  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  cheese  greatly  depends. 

RUPEE,  a  silver  coin  current  in  the  East  Indies, 
equ  .1  to  about  2s.  6'd.  sterling. 

RUPERT,  or  Robert.  See  Robert. 

Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  &c.  son  of 
Frederic  prince  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli¬ 


sabeth  daughter  of  King  James  I.  of  England,  Avas  boi  .i 
in  ]()I9.  He  gave  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  age  of  ' 
13  ;  and  in  came  over  into  England,  and  offer¬ 

ed  his  service  to  King  Charles  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  his  army.  At  Eclgehill  he  charged 
Avith  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  idiS  he  seized  the  town  of 
Cirencester ;  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfield  to  sur¬ 
render;  and  having  joined  his  brother  Prince  Maurice, 
reduced  Bristol  in  three  days,  and  passed  to  the  reliet 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  r'elieA'e  York, 
AA'here  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  right  Aving  ;  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  NcAVcastle  with  such  an  irresistible  force, 
that  Prince  Rupert  was  entirely  defeated.  After  this  the 
Prince  put  himself  into  Bristol,  Avhich  surrendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  resistance.  The  king  Avas  so 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  this  city,  so  contrary  to  his  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  he  recalled  all  Prince  Rupert’s  commis¬ 
sions,  and  sent  him  a  pass  to  go  out  of  tlie  kingdom.  In 
164S  he  Avent  to  France,  Avas  highly  complimented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  King  diaries  II. 
Avho  sojourned  there  for  the  lime.  Afterward  he  Avas 
constituted  admiral  of  the  king’s  navy  ;  attacked  tlie 
Dutch  ships,  many  of  which  he  took ;  and  having  en¬ 
gaged  with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  liim  to  fly.  He  died 
in  1682,  and  AA-as  interred  Avilh  great  magnificence  iw 
King  Henry  VH.’s  chapel,  Westminster.  Mr  Grain¬ 
ger  observes,  that  he  possessed  in  a  liigh  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  better  in  an  attack  than  a  de¬ 
fence  ;  ami  is  less  adapted  to  the  land-service  than  that 
of  the  sea,  Avhere  firecipitate  valour  is  in  its  element. 
He  seldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  which 
he  generally  lost  by  pursuing  it  too  far.  He  was  belter 
qualified  to  storm  a  citadel,  or  even  to  mount  a  breach, 
than  patiently  to  sustain  a  siege  ;  and  would  have  fur- 
nislied  an  excellent  hand  to  a  general  of  a  cooler  head. 

This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  prints 
in  mezzotino,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
hint  from  a  soldier’s  scraping  his  rusty  fussil.  The 
first  print  of  this  kind  ever  published  was  done  by  liis 
highness,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  first  edition  of  Eve¬ 
lyn’s  Sculptra.  The  secret  is  said  to  have  been  soon  af¬ 
ter  discovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  u.se 
of  a  loaded  file  for  laying  the  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  seeing  one  of  his  prints,  suspected  that  his  servant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  Avas  a  channelc<l  roller  ; 
but  upon  receiving  full  satisfaction  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  present  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  aside ;  and  an  instrument  with  a  crenelled  edge, 
shaped  like  a  shoemaker’s  cutting  knife,  was  used  in¬ 
stead  of  il.  He  also  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  Avhich  guns  were  ca^t ;  and  contrived  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpose  a 
water-mill  was  erected  at  Hackney-niarsh,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  secret  died  with 
the  illustrious  inventor. 

JiuPERr’s  Drops,  a  sort  of  glass-drops  with  long  and 
slender  tails,  whicli  burst  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
those  tails  in  any  part;  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  causeof  this  surprising  phenomenon  scarcely 
any  thing  that  hears  the  least  appearance  of  probabi¬ 
lity  has  been  ofl’ered.  Their  explosion,  it  is  said,  is  at- 

ten.Ld 
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P.uiiia  ten;led  In  tlie  dark  with  a  flash  of  li^ht ;  and  by  being 
i|  boiled  in  oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  explosive 

riushworth* 

RUPIN,  or  Rapin,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marquisate  of  Brandenburg  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 

•  The  Old  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  castle,  very  well 
furnished,  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  before  his  father  s 
death,  residing  there.  New  Rupin  is  seated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  considerable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  cloth.  It  is  also  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  53.  0. 

RUPPIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  15th  order,  Inundnice.  See  Botany  Index. 

RUSCUS,  Knee-holly,  or  Butcher’s  Broom;  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  class  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  11th  order,  Sar- 
mentacecE.  See  Botany  Index. 

The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com¬ 
mon  butcher’s  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  roots  composed  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  each  other ;  from  which 
arise  several  stiff  green  stalks  about  three  feet  high, 
sending  out  from  their  sides  several  short  branches,  gar¬ 
nished  with  stiff,  oval,  heart-shaped  leaves,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  every  part  of  the  stalk,  ending  with  sharp 
prickly  points.  The  flowers  ar'e  produced  in  the 
middle,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves ;  they  are  small, 
and  cut  into  six  parts ;  of  a  purple  colour,  sitting  close 
to  the  midrib.  They  appear  in  June  ;  and  the  female 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of 
a  sweetish  taste,  which  ripen  in  winter ;  when  they  are 
of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plant  grows  wild  in 
most  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar¬ 
dens  ;  but  if  some  of  the  roots  be  jdanted  under  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  spread  into  large 
clumps ;  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  season  they  will  have  a  good  effect. 

RUSH.  See  Ju.vcus,  Botany  Bidex. 

RUSHWORTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  some  use¬ 
ful  collections  respecting  the  affairs  of  state,  was  born 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  1617,  and  was  de¬ 
scended  of  honourable  ancestors.  After  attending  the 
university  of  Oxford  for  some  time,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  but  the  study  of  law  not  suiting  his  ge¬ 
nius,  he  soon  deserted  it,  in  order  to  seek  a  situation- 
where  he  might  more  easily  gratify  his  love  for  political 
information.  Hefrequently  attend^  themeetings  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  wrote  down  the  speeches  both  of  the  king 
and  members.  During  the  space  of  1 1  j'ears,  from 
1 630  to  1 640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he  was  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  great  transactions  of  state  in 
the  star-chamber,  the  court  of  lionour,  and  exchequer 
chamber,  when  all  the  judges  of  England  assembled 
there  on  cases  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he  ne¬ 
glect  to  observe  with  a  watchlul  eye  those  events  which 
happened  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  fie  visited 
the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New¬ 
born,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the  great  council 
of  York. 

In  l640  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge 
clerk  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  The  commons  considered  him -s  a  person 
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worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  trus'e  1  bi  n  nusViwnrih. 
with  cairying  their  messages  to  the  king  while  he  rc- 
mained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  Rushworth  was  appointed 
his  secretary,  and  discharged  the  office  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  master.  W’hen  Fairfax  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission,  his  sec.etai'y  returned  to  I.incoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  soon  after  (in  1651-2)  chosen  one  of  the  committee 
that  was  appointed  to  deliberate  concerning  the  pro¬ 
priety  and  means  of  altering  or  new  modelling  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  reprc.'entatives  for 
Berwick-upon-Tw’eed  to  the  parliament  w'hich  Richard 
Cromwell  assembled  in  l658,  and  was  re-elected  by  the 
same  to w'n  to  the  parliament  which  restored  Charles  II. 
to  the  crown. 

After  the  Restoration,  he  delivered  to  the  king  seve¬ 
ral  books  of  the  privy-council,  which  he  had  preserved 
in  his  own  possession  during  the  commotions  which  then 
agitated  the  country.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  chose  him  his  secretary  in  1677,  an  of¬ 
fice  which  he  enjoyed  as  long  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the 
seals.  In  1678  he  w'as  a  third  time  chosen  member  for 
Berwick,  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  ensuing  parliament 
in  1679.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  parliament 
which  w'as  convened  at  Oxford.  The  different  offices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  favourable  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  fortune,  or  at  least  an  independence ;  yet, 
whether  from  negligence  or  prodigality,  he  was  never 
possessed  of  wealth.  Having  run  himself  into  debt,  he 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  King’s  Bench  prison, 
Southwark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  His  memory 
and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by  age  and 
partly  by  the  too  frequent  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May  l69fl> 

His  “  Historical  Collections  of  private  Passages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Law,  remarkable  Proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,”  were  published  in  folio  at  different 
times.  The  first  part,  comprehending  the  years  between 
161 8  and  1629,  appeared  in  l659-  The  copy  had 
been  entrusted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitelock,  with 
instructions  to  peruse  and  examine  it.  Upon  perusing 
it  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  alterations  and 
additions.  The  second  part  was  published  in  1 680  ;  the 
third  in  I692 ;  the  fourth  and  last,  which  comes  down 
to  the  year  )648,  was  published  in  I7OI  ;  and  altoge¬ 
ther  made  seven  volumes.  These  underwent  a  second 
edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  carl  of  Strafford 
was  added,  which  made  the  eighth.  This  work  lias 
been  much  applauded  by  those  who  condemn  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Charles  I.  and  accused  of  partiality  by  those  w  ho 
favour  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  monarch.  One  person 
in  particular.  Dr  John  Nelson  of  Cambridge,  in  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  the.\ffairs  of  State  published  by  the  command 
of  Charles  II.  undertook  to  prove,  “  th.at  Rushworth 
has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to  vintlicale  the  pre¬ 
vailing  detr  ctions  of  the  late  times,  as  well  as  their 
barbarous  actions,  and  w  ith  a  kind  of  rebound  to  libel 
the  government  atsecond-hatul.  ’  Phis  accusation  seem-' 
to  be  carried  too  far.  1  lis  p  inciples  indeed  le«l  him  to 
show  theking  and  his  adherents  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings  of  parliament ;  yet  it 
cannot  justly  be  affirmed  that  he  has  misrepresented  or 
falsified  any  of  the  speeches  or  facts  which  he  has  admit¬ 
ted  into  his  collection.  I’erhaps  he  may  have  omitted 
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Eushworth,  some  papers  merely  because  they  were  unfavourable  to  all  his  facts  fairly  and  candidly,  but  passes  over  such  as  Rusidia, 
Russia,  party  which  he  had  espoused  ;  and  is  therefore  not  are  injurious  to  his  client's,  cause,  Russia. 

‘  to  be  considered  as  an  impartial  historian  who  relates  RUSSELIA,  a  <Tenus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
the  whole  truth,  but  as  an  honest  lawyer,  who  states  pentandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 
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Situation  RUSSIA,  the  largest  empire,  and  one  of  the  most 
states  in  the  known  world,  is  situated  partly  in 
Europe,  partly  in  North  America,  but  chiefly  in  Asia  ; 
where  it  occupies  that  immense  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  Uralian  mountains  and  the  Caspian  on 
the  west,  to  Bering's  straits  and  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka 
on  the  east,  comprehending  a  great  variety  of  tribes  and 
nations,  whose  very  names  were,  half  a  century  ago, 
scarcely  known  to  the  west  of  Europe.  This  vast  em¬ 
pire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on 
the  east  by  the  Northern  Pacific  or  Eastern  Ocean  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  extensive  Chinese  territories,  the  Mogul 
empire,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  part  of  Turkey  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  kingdoms  of 

2  Prussia  and  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic. 

Extent,  If  we  examine  the  extent  of  the  Russian  empire,  we 

shall  find  it  stretching  from  the  western  part  of  the  island 
of  Ozel  in  the  Baltic  in  22®  E.  Long,  from  Greenwich, 
to  the  eastern  promontory  of  theTschutchki  territory  in 
172®  E.  from  the  same  meridian  ;  thus  including  150® 
of  longitude ;  while,  from  its  most  northern  promontory 
in  N.  Lat.  7S°,  to  the  most  southern  point  of  39®  N.  it 
comprehends  39°  of  latitude.  Mr  Tooke,  computing  its 
extent  in  British  miles,  estimates  it  at  9200  in  length, 
and  2400  in  breadth.  Its  absolute  superficial  measure  in 
square  miles  can  scarcely  be  ascertained.  That  of  the 
European  part  with  the  late  addition  of  Finland  is  cs- 
tima  ed  at  1,640,000  square  English  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  the  Asiatic  part 

3  alone  is  so  extensive  as  to  exceed  the  whole  of  Europe. 

Divisions,  The  whole  Russian  empire  is,  by  the  natural  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  divided  into  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia  ;  the  former  comprehending  Russia 
Proper,  Russian  Lapland,  Finland,  Courland,  Livonia, 
Russian  Poland,  the  Taurican  Chersonesus  or  Crim  Tar¬ 
tary,  and  the  country  of  the  Kozaks,  bordering  on  the 
sea  of  Azof  •,  the  latter  including  the  country  of  the 
Samocids,  the  vast  district  of  Siberia,  the  countrv  of  the 
Tschutchki,  the  country  of  the  Mongul  'Larta’rs,  and 
some  other  districts  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  The 
whole  empire  was,  by  Catharine  II.  divided  into  go¬ 
vernments,  denominated  in  general  from  the  names  of 
their  capital  cities.  Of  these  governments,  by  far  the 
greater  number  belong  to  European  Russia,  the  vast 
tract  of  the  Asiatic  part  having  been  divided  into  only 
two  governments,  viz.  that  of  Tobolsk  to  the  west,  and 
Irkutsk  to  the  east. 

In  enumerating  the  governments  of  .F uropean  Russia, 
we  shall  begin  with  the  north,  where  lies  the  extensive 
government  of  Archangel,  stretching  from  the  confines 
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of  Sweden  along  the  shores  of  the  White  sea  and  the 
Arctic  ocean,  to  the  Uralian  chain.  To  the  south  of 
this,  along  the  Asiatic  frontier,  as  far  as  the  sea  of 
Azof,  are  situated  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm, 

Vyatka,  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  Saratof,  and  the  territory  of 
the  Don  Kozaks.  To  the  west  of  these  last,  along  the 
sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  sea,  lies  the  government  of 
Catharinoslaf,  including  Taurida  and  the  Crimea.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  empire  extend  the  acquisitions 
derived  from  the  partition  ot  Poland  ;  and  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  lie  the  governments  of 
Riga,  Revel,  St  Peter.sburgh,  Viborg,  Kymenegard, 
Tavasthus,  Abo,  Kuopia  Wasa,  Uleabourg  and  Olonetz. 

The  remaining  governments  which  occupy  the  centre, 
are  those  of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl, 
that  lie  chiefly  to  the  north  .and  east  of  the  Volga; 
and  those  of  Polotsk,  Pskov,  Smolensk,  Moskva,  Vla¬ 
dimir,  Nizney-Novgorod,  Mogliilef,  Kaluga,  'foula, 

Reazan,  Tambof,  Penza,  Orel,  Sieverskof,  Tcherni- 
gof,  Koursk,  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  V'^oronetz,  lying  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  west  of  the  Vo'ga  (a). 

In  the  account  which  we  are  here  to  give  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  empire,  which  has  of  late  made  so  conspicuous  a 
fiirure  among  the  slates  of  Europe,  we  shall  fiist  con¬ 
sider  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  features  of  the 
empire,  as  the  face  of  the  country,  the  soil,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  lakes,  .and  forests,  the  climate  and  seasons, 
and  the  most  important  natural  productions ;  we  shall 
then  trace  its  origin  and  progress  in  the  history  of  its 
transactions,  from  whicli  we  shall  deduce  its  progressive 
geography  ;  and  v/c  siiall  conclude  with  describing  the 
more  fluctuating  circumstances,  which  constitute  its  po¬ 
litical  and  civil  geography.  ^ 

In  a  tract  of  counti  y  so  immense,  which  is  calculated  Face  of  d 
to  include  a  seventh  part  of  the  known  continent,  and  country, 
nearly  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  w  hole  globe,  its  sur¬ 
face  must  pre'Cnt  a  great  variety  of  appearances  ;  but 
these  are  much  more  remarkable  in  Asiatic  than  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia.  The  latter  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
extensive  plains,  called  steppes,  that  rival  the  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  presenting  to  the  eye  little  more  than 
a  vast  expanse  of  level  sand,  with  very  little  appearance 
of  vegetation.  'Fhe  chief  situation  of  these  .steppes  is  to¬ 
wards  the  south,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  of  Azof,  where  they  extend  in  length  above  400 
British  miles.  In  this  part  of  the  etr  pire  there  are  but 
few  considerable  elevations,  and  no  mountains  of  im¬ 
portance,  except  on  the  easie  n  f  ontic  r,  and  toward>  the 
south,  bet  -.eeu  the  Don  and  the  Vrlg.i.  Toe  whole 
country  is  well  watered  with  rivers,  and  contains  numer¬ 
ous 


(a)  In  our  orthography  of  the  name?  of  persons  and  phees  we  have  followed 
principles  of  Russian  orthography,  in  his  History  efi' Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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ous  large  and  populous  Ioatos.  In  the  north  and  enst  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  we  see  little  more  than  extensive  marshy 
plains,  covered  with  almost  perpetual  snow,  and  crossed 
by  broad  rivers,  which  take  their  course  to  the  Arctic 
ocean.  In  this  part,  and  even  towards  'lie  ccitre  of 
Siberia,  vegetation  is  so  much  checked  by  the  severe 
cold,  that  few  trees  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  towjuds  the 
south  thereare  v  :st forests  of  pi  e,fir,  larch,  tnd  trees  of 
a  similar  nature.  In  some  parts  of  this  division  of  the 
empire,  e.specially  about  lake  Baikal  the  scenerj^  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  Here,  too,  the  country 
abounds  in  steppes,  which  are  still  more  extensive  than 
those  of  the  Europe  ni  part. 

As  these  s'eppes  are  am  ng  the  most  striking  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  Russian  empire,  it  ma)'  be  proper  to  co'’- 
sider  them  rather  minutely.  These  steppes  resemble,  in 
many  respects,  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  ;  but  though 
their  so  1  is  composed  of  the  same  materials,  theyarenot 
fto  barren  of  vegetation,  exhibiting  here  and  there  scat¬ 
tered  p.atches  of  thin  grass,  and  at  distant  intervals, 
small  stunted  thickets.  In  general  they  are  destitute  of 
wood,  though  in  a  few  places  we  find  small  forests  of 
birch  trees.  They  abound  with  .salt  lakes,  but  streams 
of  fredi  w'ater  are  uncommon.  The  most  remarkable 
steppes  are,  as  we  have  said,  those  of  Asiatic  Russi3,and 
of  these  there  are  four  that  merit  particular  notice.  One 
of  these  extends  between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ui'jd,  and 
was  formerly  cal  ed  the  Kalmuk  steppe.  On  the  north 
it  skirts  the  floetz  mountains  th.at  proceed  from  tlie 
Uralian  chain,  while  to  the  south  it  borders  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian.  This  sandy  plam  contains  a  few  districts  thatare 
well  adapted  to  the  purposesof  agriculture,  but  in  gene¬ 
ral  it  is  destitute  of  wood  and  fresh  water^  It  abounds 
in  salt  lakes,  and  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  The  second 
great  steppe  is  that  which  extends  between  the  Tobol 
and  the  Irtysh,  and  between  this  latter  river  and  the 
Alay  and  the  Oby,  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the  Irtysh  into 
the  Oby,  This  comprehends  a  most  extensive  territory, 
containing  numerous  forests  of  birch,  pines,  and  firs, 
interspersed  with  salt  lakes,  and  in  most  p'aces  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  pasturage  and  agriculture.  The  greater  part 
of  this  steppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobol  k.  A 
third  comprehends  that  large  tract  that  lies  beyond  the 
river  Tshulim,  between  the  Oby  and  the  Yenissy,  asfar 
as  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  In  this  steppe  there 
is  much  wood,  especially  towards  the  south,  where  there 
are  considerable  forests.  Eastward  from  this,  between 
the  Yenissy,  the  Tunguska,  and  the  Lena,  lies  a  fourth 
desert,  resembling  the  last  in  its  appearance,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  i's  soil,  but  co'^taining  less  wood.  .\  great 
part  of  this  steppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk. 

I  he  mountains  in  Asiatic  Russia  are  indeed  more 
numerous, but  are  not  remarkable  for  their  heijht.  The 
rivers  are  large  and  majestic,  and  ai'e  navigable  for  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  soil  is  of  course  extremely  various.  Th.at  of  the 
northern  parts  is  marshy,  and  little  susci  ptible  of  culti¬ 
vation,  '  ut  t'-e  south  .abounds  in  rich  and  fer  ile  plains. 
1  he  most  ft  rtile  part  of  European  Russia  is  thatbetwt  en 
the  I  <on  and  the  Volga,  from  the  governme''t  of  Vnro- 
netsk  to  that  of  .Simbirsk.  Merc  the  soil  consists  of  a 
black  mould,  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  is 
.so  nt  h,  that  tlie  fields  are  never  manured.  The  harvests 
are  abundant,  antUhe  natural  p.-istures  renderti  ;  sowing 
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of  .artificial  grasses  unnece.siary.  Most  p.arts  of  Siberia 
aie  totally  incapable  t>t  agriculture  and  improvement, 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Russia  is  rather  a  flat  jMouiJnIns 
than  a  mountainous  country,  and  this  character  is  parti¬ 
cularly  applicable  to  the  European  part.  The  most  ele¬ 
vated  region  of  this  division  lies  in  the  road  between 
St  Retersburgh  .and  Mosco,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
mountain  of  Volday.  though  denominated  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Vhisokaya  Plostchade,  or  the  elevated  ground. 

This  mountain  is  flat  at  the  ton,  is  surrounded  with 
large  sand  hills,  interspei  .sed  with  granite  rocks,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  several  lakes  and  groves.  In  this  moun¬ 
tain  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Duna,  \'ol"a  and 
Dniepr.  ®  ’ 

To  the  south- west, bonndingthe  steppe  of  the  Dniepr, 
lie  the  mountains  of  Taurida,  which  .are  rather  roman¬ 
tic  f  om  their  adjacent  scenery,  than  remarkable  for 
their  height.  Between  them  and  the  shores  of  the 
Black  sea  lie  beautif  ul  valleys,  abounding  with  olives, 
figs,  and  pomegranates,  while  the  steepest  cliffs  o''  the 
mountain  are  adorned  with  the  red  bark  and  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  arbutus.  These  valleys  are  very  produc¬ 
tive  in  vineyards,and  feed  numerous’  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  larpst  mountainous  tract  of  European  Russia 
is  that  of  Olonetz,  that  lies  between  the  Swedish 
frontiers  and  the  V  hite  sea.  This  chain  occupies  .a 
space  of  nearly  IS'',  or  above  1000  British  miles,  run¬ 
ning  almost  due  north.  This  chain  is  of  no  gieat 
height,  but  its  northern  part  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  These  mount  lins  are  very  rich  in  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafler. 

The  Ur.alian  mounuins,  th.at  separate  European  from 
Asiatic  Russia,  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the 
article  Geology,  131,  1.35. 

The  mountains  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  more  numerous 
and  more  import.ant.  1  hey  include  tlie  Altaic  chain, 
the  mount.ains  of -Savansk,  of  Yablonnoy,  and  Stanovoy’, 
forming  thesouthern  boundary  between  the  Russi.an.and 
Chinese  empires,  and  the  classical  range  of  Caucasus,  ex¬ 
tending  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  sea.  Of 
these,  the  Altaic  chain  has  .also  been  sufficiently  descri¬ 
bed  under  Geology,  N®  1 32 ;  and  as  the  other  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  south  and  east  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinu.ation  of  the  same  chain,  they  need  not  occupy'  our 
attention  in  the  present  article. 

The  ridge  of  Mount  Caucasus  divides  Russia  from 
Turkey  to  the  west,  and  from  Persia  to  the  east,  and  ex¬ 
tends  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  for  about 
400  British  miles.  It  is  not  of  ;uiy  considerable  breadth, 
being  in  no  part  more  than  20or  30  miles  across,  and  in 
some  jilaccs  not  more  th.an  five  or  s  x.  Its  heiglit  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  its  sunmits  arc  covered  witii  eternal  ice 
and  snow.  The  valley's  at  its  foot  abound  in  forest 
trees  ;  .and  tlic  bowels  of  the  mountain  contain  veins  of 
silver,  lead  and  copper. 

Among  the  monntainsof  tlie  Russian  em^ilre  we  must  V^Kin  «. 
not  omit  tlie  volcanoes  of  Kanitschatka.  Tfie  whole  of 
this  peninsula  is  divided  lengthwi.se  by  a  chain  of  lofly, 
rocky  mountains,  commonly'  covered  with  snow,  and 
.shooting  into  conical  summits  that  very  frcipieutly  emit 
smoke,  and  .sometimes  burst  out  into  flame.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  they  jiour  out  lava,  or  water,  like 
the  Eurojican  volcanoes.  Manv  of  them  apjiear  to  be 
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extinct,  but  their  former  volcanic  state  is  evincetl  by 
tlie  appearance  of  craters  at  their  summits.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  volcanoes  there  are  hot  springs, 
not  inferior  in  temperature  to  those  of  Iceland,  and  like 
them  throwing  up  jets  of  water  with  a  great  noise,  but 
to  an  inconsiderable  height. 

The  seas  that  are  connected  witli  Russia  are  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  that  part  of  the  Pacific  av  hich  has 
been  called  the  eastern  Archipelago,  formhig  its  nor¬ 
thern  and  eastern  boundaries  ;  the  inland  seas  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  the  sea  of  A  zof,  the  Caspian,  the 
sea  of  Aral,  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Some  account  of 
these,  except  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  Avill  be  found  under 
their  respective  articles  in  this  Avork. 

The  sea  of  Okhotsk  may  be  considered  as  a  large 
gulf  lying  betAveen  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschalka  to  the 
east,  and  the  country  of  the  TungousI  to  the  Avest.  Its 
entrance  from  the  Pacific  ocean  is  closed  by  a  chain  of 
small  islands,  called  the  Kourilskie  islands,  and  Avithin 
these  are  the  two  large  islands  of  Ezzo  and  Sackhalin. 
Its  principal  port  is  Okhotsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  Okhota,  and  to  the  north-east  it  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  branch  called  the  sea  of  Pengina. 

The  shores  of  Russia  are  holloAved  out  into  numerous 
indentations,  forming  several  important  bays  and  gulfs. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are,  the  gulf  of  Finland 
in  the  Baltic,  tliat  of  Archangel  in  the  W  hite  sea,  the 
bays  of  Oby  and  of  Enissy  in  the  Arctic  ocean  ;  the 
bay  of  Anaclhir  in  the  eastern  Archipelago  ;  the  large 
gulf  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  called  the  sea  of  Pengina, 
and  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Kamtschatka. 

This  extensive  empire  is  watered  by  numerous  and 
important  rivers,  Avhich  traverse  it  in  every  direction. 
These  Ave  shall  class,  not  according  to  tlie  divisions  of 
the  emjiire  through  Avhich  they  pass,  but  according  to 
the  seas  or  oceans  into  which  they  flow'. 

The  ri\'ers  which  floAv  into  the  Baltic  are,  the  Duna 
and  the  Neva.  Those  which  fall  into  the  Wlfite  sea 
arc  the  Onega  and  the  Dvina  to  the  Avest,  and  the  Kei- 
loi  :md  the  Mesan  to  the  east.  Into  the  Arctic  ocean 
floAv  the  Cara,  the  Petshora  or  Bolshaia  Petshora,  tlie 
Oby,  which  receives  the  Irtysh  ;  the  Tobol,  the  Ye- 
nissy,  the  Khatanga,  the  l.ena,  tlie  Yana,  the  In- 
dighirka,  and  the  Kolyma.  Those  Avhich  floAv  into  the 
eastern  Pacific  are,  the  Anadhir  and  the  Kamtschatka. 
Into  the  Caspian  sea  fall  the  Yemba  or  Emba,  the 
Ural  or  Yaik,  the  Volga,  receiving  the  Kamma,  and  the 
Okha  and  the  Terek.  Lastly,  there  floAv  into  the 
Black  sea,  the  Khuban,  the  Don,  the  Dniepr  or  Ni- 
cper,  the  Bog  or  Bogue,  and  the  Dniestr  or  Niestcr. 
Of  these  rivers  we  have  already  given  an  account  of  the 
Don,  the  DA'ina,  the  Irtysh,  the  Lena,  the  Nieper,  the 
Niester,  the  Oby,  and  the  Onega, under  their  respective 
titles,  and  an  account  of  the  Volga  will  be  found  under 
that  head.  We  shall  here  add  a  brief  view  of  the  re¬ 
maining  rivers. 

The  Duna,  sometimes  called  the  western  Dvina,  rises 
between  the  provinces  of  Pskov  and  Smolensk,  and 
takes  a  north-Avesterly  course  for  about  500  miles,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga.  This  river  has  some  con- 
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siderabie  and  dangerous  falls;  and  when  the  ice  breaks 
up  on  the  approach  of  Avarm  AA'eather,  A'ast  quantities  of 
it  are  hurried  doAvn  the  stream,  so  as  frequently  to  do- 
much  injury  to  the  port  of  Riga. 

Of  those  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
Cara  is  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable,  were  it  ■■'nt  th-n 
it  completes  the  boundary  betAveen  Europe  an  ■  a 
to  the  north.  It  runs  from  the  Uralian  raounta  no  t.- 
the  sea  of  Karskoye,  a  distance  of  about  140  miles. 

The  Petshora  rises  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  in  tJie 
government  of  Vologda,  runs  across  the  goA'ernment  of 
Archangel,  and  fails  into  the  Arctic  ocean  at  l^oosto- 
zertsk,  after  a  course  of  about  450  miles. 

The  Tobol  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains,  that  sepa¬ 
rate  the  goA'ernment  of  U  fa  from  the  counti-y  of  the 
Kirghistzi,  and  empties  itself  intothe  Irtysh  at  Tobolsk, 
after  receiving  numerous  tributary  streams. 

The  Yenissy  or  Enyssi,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
tAvo  rivers,  viz.  the  Kamsara  and  the  Veikem  or  Bay- 
kema,  Avhich  belong  to  China.  It  first  enters  the  Rus¬ 
sian  dominions,  Avhere  alone  it  has  the  name  of  Yenissy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bon-Kemtshyng,  and  after  running- 
nortliAvard,  and  forminga  bay  containing  several  islands, 
it  falls  into  the  Arctic  ocean  about  2°  eastward  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Oby. 

The  Khatanga  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  and  falls  into  a  large  bay  of  the  iFrozen  ocean, 
called  Khatanskaia  Cuba.  Its  course  is  through  a  low 
and  very  marshy  country. 

The  Yana  rises  from  a  little  lake  in  about  64®  N. 
Lat.  and  after  making  some  small  turns,  runs  northward 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  forming  five  considerable  arms  that 
empty  themselves  into  a  capacious  bay. 

The  Indighirka  rises  near  the  source  of  the  Yana,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  At  its  efflux  into 
the  Arctic  ocean  after  a  course  of  1200  versts  (a),  it 
forms  four  great  arms. 

The  .Anadhir  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Tschutchki. 
Its  bed  is  sandy,  its  channel  very  broad,  and  its  current 
slow.  It  is  so  shallow  that  it  can  scarcely  be  crossed  by 
the  common  ferry  boats  of  the  country,  though  these 
draAV  no  more  than  two  feet  of  water.  It  takes  its 
course  through  a  flat  country,  Avhich  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  is  destitute  of  wood,  but  overgrown  with 
moss,  affording  pasture  to  innumerable  herds  of  rein 
deer ;  but  on  the  south  well  wooded  and  abounding 
Avith  verdui'e.  It  falls  into  a  considerable  bay  a  little 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  called  thefbay  of  Anadhir  i 

The  Kamtschatka  takes  a  short  toursefrom  south  to 
north,  along  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  till,  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  falls  into 
a  bay  nearly  opposite  to  Bhering’s  island. 

Tlie  Amoor  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  rivers 
of  Russia,  but  was  lately  ceded  entirely  to  China. 

Of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Ca'jpian  sea  we  haA’e 
to  notice  the  Yemba,  the  Ural,  and  the  Terek.  'Phe 
first  of  these  rises  in  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Ura¬ 
lian  chain,  and  is  the  most  eastern  of  all  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Casjiian.  It  forms  jiart  of  the  boundary 
between  the  country  of  the  Kirghishes  andtheUsinskoy 
government.  The  Urd  or  Yaik  is  a  river  of  consider¬ 
able 


(b)  a  Russian  verst  is  abouttwo  thirds  of  an  English  mile,  or  about  1174  yards. 
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able  importance.  It  l  iss.s  in  the  Uralian  mountains, 
in  the  government  oi'  Uui,  an.l  after  passing  by  Oren¬ 
burg,  and  receiving  several  streams,  it  flows  into  the 
Caspian  at  (Jouriefl  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been 
changed  from  Yaik  to  Ural,  on  account  of  a  dangerous 
insurrection  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  its  banks.  The 
Terek  originates  in  Mount  Caucasus,  on  the  highest 
ridges  that  form  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Its  course  is 
vapid,  and  In  the  autumn  tlie  melted  snows  rush  down 
from  the  mountriins  in  such  torrents  into  the  plain 
beneath,  as  to  swell  this  river  eight  or  ten  feet  above  its 
usual  level,  so  that  it  overflows  the  adjacent  country, 
and  not  unfrequently  shifts  its  bed.  It  falls  into  the 
Caspian  at  Kizliar,  after  forming  two  branches,  with  a 
considerable  island  between  tiiem. 

The  Kuban  and  the  Bogue  are  the  only  important 
rivers  of  those  which  flow  into  the  Black  sea,  that  have 
not  been  noticed  in  their  places  in  the  general  alphabet 
of  this  work.  Of  these  the  Kuban,  anciently  deno¬ 
minated  H}"panls,  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,- 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  confluence  of  several  tri¬ 
butary  streams.  It  takes  a  direction  nearly  westward, 
running  along  the  parallel  of  45*’  N.  Lat.  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Black  sea,  opposite  the  isle  of  Taman,  in  the 
straits  of  Kafa.  Its  stream  is  smooth  and  gentle,  not 
obstructed  by  waterfalls,  and,  though  not  deep,  is  well 
adapted  to  purposes  of  inland  navigation.  Its  banks  are 
fertile,  and  near  its  source  are  considerable  forests. 

The  Bogue  rises  in  Poland,  and  formerly  constituted 
part  of  the  boundary  between  that  kingdom  and  the 
Russian  empire,  as  at  present  towards  its  mouth  it  forms 
part  of  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  It 
falls  into  the  Black  sea  at  Otchakof. 

Lake*.  The  Russian  empire,  considering  its  size,  does  not 

abound  in  lakes.  These  are  proportionallv  most  numer¬ 
ous  in  European  Russia,  where  we  find  the  lake  of 
Imandra  in  Russian  Lapland ;  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega, 
and  Peipus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg!! ; 
Bielo-Ozero,  or  the  VVhite  lake,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod;  and  those  which  give  rise  to  the  river  Volga, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Sehger,  in  the  government  of 
Tver. 

The  Asiatic  lakes  are  not  numerous ;  but  one  of  them,  ' 
the  lake  or  sea  of  Baikal,  ig  highly  important  from  its 
magnitude,  and  from  the  commercial  intercourse  wliich 
it  promo'es  between  the  adjacent  provinces.  The 
other  lakes  of  this  part  of  Russia  are  tliese  of  .Mtyn- 
Noor,  or  the  Golden  lake,  and  of  Altyn  or  Telitzko. 

Most  of  these  lakes  have  been  already  noticed  under 
their  proper  heads  in  the  general  alphal)et ;  but  as  tlie 
account  there  given,  excejiting  that  of  Biikal,  differs 
in  some  respects  from  the  description  of  them  by  the 
latest  geographers,  we  shall  here  arid  the  account  of  the 
12  Russian  lakes  given  by  Mr  Tooke. 

J.adoga.  The  lake  of  Ladoga  is  situateil  in  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Tinland  and  the  lake  of 
Onega,  which  in  ancient  times  is  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
nominated  Nebo.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largest 
lakes  in  (- m  ope,  the  length  of  it  being  about  175,  and 
its  breadth  10.5  verst-;.  It  jirodu- cs  a  vast  number  of 
seals.  On  account  of  the  perilous  .etoims  to  whicli  it  is 
liab' '  and  the  several  -jand  b.mks  that  are  ever  shifting 
tncir  pos'.tioi),  Piter  the  Gre  t  caused  the  famous  La¬ 
doga  canal  to  be  dug  along  its  .--hore,  from  the  ^'olkhof 
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into  tlie  Neva,  which  canal  is  104  versts  long,  10  sa-  Hussia. 
jencs*'  broad,  1  i  sajene  deep,  and  has  25  sluices.  By 
the  Neva  the  Ladoga  is  connected  with  the  Baltic;  *.A..vyVne 
by  the  Svir  with  the  Onega ;  and  by  the  Volkhof  with 
the  Ilmen.  Into  the  canal  flow  the  rivers  Lipke, 

Nasia,  Sheldika,  Lava,  and  Kabona;  into  the  lake,  the  ’ 
rivers  Pasha,  Siae=,  Glad,  Sic.  whereas  the  Neva  alone 
runs  out  of  it.  Both  shores  of  the  lake  belong  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  these  have  everywhere  a  flat  coast  and  a  sandy 
beach.  On  this  shore  it  has  also  a  few  low  fishery 
islands,  and  a  sandy  bottom.  That  jiart  of  the  northern 
side  which  lies  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  has  marble 
on  its  coast,  whence  some  of  those  beautiful  and  durable 
kinds  of  Finnish  marble  are  brought  to  St  Petersburgh. 

As  the  bed  of  this  lake,  for  a  great  extent,  is  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  country,  it  receives,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the  alum 
hills  ;  all  of  which  have  no  other  outlet  than  the  Neva. 

The  lake  Onega  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Oncg«. 
Olonetz,  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  White  sea.  Its 
length  is  between  1 80  and  200  versts,  and  its  breadth 
from  Go  to  80.  Like  the  Ladoga,  it  contains  a  few 
islands  consisting  of  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties 
is  much  the  same.  With  other  rivers,  the  \'itegra  falls 
into  it  on  the  south-east  side,  which  river  takes  its  rise  not 
far  from  the  Kofsha,  and  this  river  falls  into  the  Bielo- 
ozero.  On  the  Kofsha  is  the  old  Ladoga,  and  on  the  Vi- 
tegra,  the  old  Vitegotskaia,  which  areonly  about  -tO  versts 
asunder.  Now,  as  from  the  Onega  the  navigable  river 
Svir  runs  into  the  Ladoga,  and  from  the  Bielo-ozero 
the  Sheksna  flows  into  the  Volga,  there  needs  only  a 
canal  to  be  cut  the  said  distance  of  40  versts,  for  con¬ 
necting  the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  which  would  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  navigation  here  than  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  Vishnoi-Volotshok,  because  there  are  no  water¬ 
falls,  and  therefore  all  the  danger  and  trouble  attend¬ 
ing  them  in  the  present  passage  would  be  obviated.  ,4 

The  lake  Peipus,  called  by  the  Russians  Tshudskoe-  Peipus, 
ozero,  lies  between  the  governments  of  Psco\  e,  Reval, 

Riga,  and  St  Petersburgh  ;  is  in  length  about  80  and 
in  breadth  about  60  versts.  It  is  connected  with  the 
Pscove  lake  by  a  very  broad  channel,  about  50  versts 
in  length.  From  this  lake  proceeds  the  river  Narova, 
communicating  through  the  Fmibach  with  the  Vertz- 
erb,  and  from  this  lat'er  runs  the  Fellin  to  the  gulf  of 
Riga,  so  that  an  ini  nid  navigation  ni'ght  easilv  be  fonn- 
ed  between  lake  Peipus  and  the  Baltic,  though  at  ])re- 
sent  the  commodities  conveyed  along  the  Narova  to  Nar¬ 
va,  must  be  carried  a  considerable  way  by  land,  owing 
to  the  numerous  falls  in  that  river.  In  this  lake  there 
are  a  few  .fluall  islands,  one  of  which  has  three  villages 
upon  it,  and  is  well  turnished  with  wood.  15 

The  Bielo-ozero,  or  White  lake,  is  in  the  same  govern-  Biile- 
ment  with  the  foregoing  ;  is  about  50  veCsts  long  and 
30  broad,  and  receives  info  it  several  smaller  streams. 

Tlie  only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is  the  Sheksna,  which 
falls  into  the  Naflga.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  clear, 
having  a  bottom  j)artly  ci  ty  ami  partly  stony.  The 
clay  is  generally  of  a  white  colour,  and  in  stormy  wea¬ 
ther  causes  a  strong  white  foam  upon  the  Mirfiice  o'  the 
water.  It  is  dculrfle's  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
lake  first  obtn!iH?d  the  name  Bielo,  or  white.  It  abound-, 
with  fish  anil  crabs  . 

'Idle  lake  Tshany  is  situated  partly  in  the  govcri'ment 
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of  Tobolsk,  and  partly  in  that  of  Kolhyvan.  It  coai- 
mmiicates  with  the  hikes  Molski  and  .'Ibishkan,  is  of 
very  considerable  circuit,  and  abounds  in  fish. 

The  1  ke  Ilmen,  f.irmerly'  Moisk,  lies  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Novo orod.  being  about  40  versts  Ion?  and  oO 
broad.  It  receives  the  rivers  Mista,  Lovat,  Skelton,  &c. 
and  gives  birth  to  the  Volkhof  alone. 

The  Altyn-No'ir,  or  Telctzkoe  ozero,  lies  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Kolhyvan,  on  a  very  conside.  able  elev„tion 
of  the  Altai  mountains,  by  which  it  is  also  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded.  Its  length  is  computed  at  126,  and  its  great¬ 
est  breadth  at  81  versts.  From  this  lake  arises  the  fa¬ 
mous  river  By,  which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Katunia, 
takes  the  name  of  Oby. 

European  Russia  abounds  in  wood;  and  numerousex- 
tensivc  forests  are  seen  in  various  districts,  especiahy  l  e- 
tween  St  Petersburgh  and  Mosco,  and  between  Vla¬ 
dimir  and  Arzonas.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Riphman 
forest,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  European  Russia,  where  now  extends  a  plain 
covered  with  a  thick  and  fertile  coat  of  hlack  m  n'd. 
The  forests  in  some  part  of  Asiatic  Ru-sia  are  also  im¬ 
mensely  large,  especially  towards  the  south.  On  the 
west  of  the  government  of  Irkut'-k,  an  enormous,  dark, 
and  marshy  forest  of  resinous  tree',  extends  to  the  river 
Kan  ;  but  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Siberia  are 
bare  of  wood. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Russian  empi”e  occupies 
an  extent  from  north  to  soutii  of  nearly  40°.  we  mav 
rationally  conclude  that  the  climate  and  seasons  of  so 
vast  a  tract  must  be  extreme'y  diversified.  According¬ 
ly  we  find  that  while  the  northern  regions  are  exposed 
to  almcst  perpetual  frosts,  some  of  the  southern  districts 
enjoy  the  purest  atmosphere  and  the  mildest  sky.  While 
the  former  is  doomed  to  the  utmost  .<-tcri  ity,  the  latter 
is  so  fertile  as  to  produce  in  the  most  lavi  ji  abundance 
all  the  vegetable  riclies  of  the  most  favoured  climates. 

One  of  the  latest  writers  on  tlie  climate  of  Russia,  M. 
Hermann,  has  divided  the  empire  into  four  regions, 
which  are  thus  distinguished. 

1.  The  very  cold  region,  extending  from  78°  to  60° 
of  north  latitude.  This  region  compreiiends  the  go¬ 
vernments  of  Vyborg,  O  onetz,  Archangel.  I'obolsk, 
the  greater  part  of  Irkutsk,  Vologda,  a  part  of  I’erme’ 
Novgorod  and  St  Petersburgh. 

2.  The  cold  region,  extending  from  6o°  to  55°,  and 
including  the  governments  of  Reval,  Riga,  Ikilotsk, 
Pscov,  Tver,  Mosco,  Yaroslavl,  ^dadimir,  Kostroma, 

\  imtka,  the  greater  part  of  Perme  and  Kazan,  a  jiart 
of  Iikutsk,  Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Simbirsk,  Nishney- Novgo¬ 
rod,  Kaluga,  and  Smolensk. 

3.  'J'he  moderate  region,  extending  from  55°  to  50°, 
including  the  governments  of  MogJiilef,  Tchernigof 
Orel,  Kursk,  Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  tlie  greater  pain  of 
Kief,  Khaikof,  Voronetsk,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaluga, 
Sinbirsk,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutsk,  Kazan’, 
Nishney-Novgorod  and  Smolensk. 

4.  The  hot  regu  n,  extending  from  50°  to  the  most 
Eoutliern  part  of  Rii.^sia, including  Taurida,  Ekatarinoslaf, 
the  greater  part  of  Cauca.sia,  and  apart  of  Kief,  Kliarkof’ 
Vorunet.de  .Sara'ofj  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  Irkutsk. 

From  the  above  enumeration  we  find  that  one  of  tlie 
Russian  governments  posse.'sesall  the  varietiesof  climate 
and  season,  and  that  many  of  llitrn  are  so  divided  as  to 


enjoy  the  advantages  of  two  climates.  We  sliall  de¬ 
scribe  the  nature  of  the  cl  niate  and  changes  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  as  they  occur  in  each  <  f  these  divisions,  copfining 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  extremes  of  St  Petersburgh  and 
Taurida,  as  being  most  interesting. 

In  many  districts  ot  the  first  region  there  is  scarcelj' 
any  summer  ;  for  the  three  or  four  months  in  which  it 
does  not  snow,  scarcely  deserve  that  name.  As  in  most 
parts  of  the  g'obe,  liowever,  the  eastern  districts  of  this 
region  are  much  colder  and  more  barren  than  those  on 
the  western  side ;  the  fruits  that  come  to  maturity 
round  St  Petersburgh  and  in  the  government  of  Vy¬ 
borg,  are  not  found  under  the  same  latitude  in  Siberi.a. 
Even  the  weather  of  St  Petersburgh,  however,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  rude,  and  the  climate  here  is  unsettled  and  un¬ 
friendly.  In  the  winter  of  I  7(  8  and  IT.qc),  the  coldest 
ever  known  in  that  country,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  stood  at  St  Petersburgh  at  3y°  below  0, 
and  even  at  IMosco,  the  same  thermometer  fluctuated 
during  35  successive  days  between  —  ;j(;°and  — 40°. 
The  spring  in  this  region  (i.e.  about  St  Petersburgh), 
has  in  general  much  frost,  snow,  and  rain  ;  butthe  sliort 
summer  is  for  the  most  part  fair  and  fine.  The  longest 
day  is  here  about  184  hours,  and  the  even'ng  twilights 
are  so  uncommonly  luminous,  as  readily  to  enable  per¬ 
sons  to  read  and  write.  1  he  very  sultry  days  are  in 
general  btit  few,  and  these  are  amply  compensated  by 
the  cool  evenings,  nights  and  mornings.  The  actunin 
has  seldom  many  bright  days,  but  is  for  the  most  part 
clotidy,  wet,  and  boisterous.  'J'he  winter  is  always  se¬ 
vere  ;  and  as  the  atmospliere  is  generally  dry,  even  in 
snowy  weather,  tliis  season  is  so  healthy,  that  the  small¬ 
est  number  of  deaths  is  finiiid  to  happen  during  winter. 
'J  he  shortest  day  is  only  five  liours  and  a  half,  and 
tliough  considerable  light  is  reflected  from  the  snow,  yet 
when  the  atmosphere  is  cloudy,  candles  canbedi>pen.sed 
with  but  for  a  vc'ry  sliort  time.  Duringthis  season  the 
river  Neva,  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Petersburg}', 
and  even  the  gulf  of  Finland,  as  far  as  the  islands  of  tlie 
Baltic,  are  covereil  witli  ice  nearly  a  yard  in  thickness. 
On  an  average,  there  are  anmiaJly  f  om  150  to  )  90 
days  of  frost,  during  which  the  ground  is  frozen  to  tie 
deptli  of  nearly  three  feet. 

This  severity  of  climate,  ajiparcntly  so  inimical  to 
heallli  and  comfort,  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants 
as  one  of  their  greatest  blessings.  I  y  the  extent  of  ice 
and  snow,  distonces  are  shortened,  or  at  least  traveli  ng 
is  facilitated,  so  that  people,  horses,  and  carriages  with 
the  heaviest  burdens,  cross  the  Neva,  and  the  other 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  in  ail  directioins.  Ke  lellars 
here  form  a  necessary  of  life,  lor  by  their  means  provi¬ 
sions  ot  all  kinds  arc  preserved  during  sinunicr.  Hmcc 
everj'  house  is  pr.vidcd  with  one  of  Uiem;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  February  they  are  filled  with  large  blocks 
cut  from  the  river.  The  ice  also  j)i oniotes  tiie  amuse¬ 
ments  of  iheinhahitants,  as  we  shall  .shew  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article.  Indeed,  so  essential  is  tliis  severity  of 
season  to  the  comlort  of  the  inliabitai  ts,  tliat  when  the 
winter  is  unusually  mild,  the  ro.ad>  are  nearly  im¬ 
passable,  and  the  provisions,  which  are  .always  jr  cser- 
ved  in  a  frozen  state,  can  scarcely  be  kept  from  pu- 
trefact  on. 

In  this  region  the  aurora  borealis  is  very  frequent, 
and  its  coruscation.s  peculiarly  vivid  ;  storms  of  thunder 
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nuesia.  and  liglitning  are  neither  numerous,  violent,  nor  last- 
ing ;  high  winds  are  not  predominant,  and  it  seldom 
hails,  though  hoar-frosts  are  very  common. 

In  the  second  region  the  summer  is  indeed  short  in 
many  parts ;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is  so  warm,  and  the 
days  are  so  long,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  usuiilly  come 
to  maturity  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  other  places'  The 
winter  in  this  region,  especially  in  the  governments  of 
Irkutsk,  Penne,  Via^tka,  &c.  is  in  general  very  se¬ 
vere. 

In  the  third  region  the  winter  is  also  long  and  cold, 
especially  in  the  governments  of  Irkutsk,  Kolhyvan, 
and  Ufa.  This,  however,  is  owing  rather  to  the  lofty 
mountains  with  which  these  districts  abound,  than  from 
their  high  degree  of  latitude.  The  governments  be¬ 
longing  to  this  region  in  European  Russia,  however, 
usually  enjoy  a  short  and  mild  winter,  and  a  fine  wann 
summer. 

In  the  fourth  region  the  winters  are  short,  and,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  parts  of  Irkutsk  and  Kolhyvan,  not  very 
cold  ;  and  the  summer  is  warm,  and  in  many  parts  very 
dry.  One  of  the  most  delightful  districts  in  this  region 
is  that  of  Taurida,  of  w’hicli  M.  Pallas  has  given  the 
following  animated  description. 

“  One  of  the  mildest  and  most  fertile  region*  of  the 
empire  is  the  beautifu:  semicircular  and  amphitheatral 
vale  formed  by  theTauridan  mountains  along  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  The  e  valleys,  which  are  blessed  with 
the  climate  of  Anatoha  and  the  lesser  Asia,  where  the 
winter  is  scarcely  sensible,  where  the  primroses  and 
spring-saSron  bloom  in  February  and  often  in  .January, 
and  where  the  oak  frequently  retains  its  foliage  through 
the  whole  winter,  are,  in  regard  to  botany  and  rural 
economy,  the  noblest  tract  in  Taurida,  and  perhaps  in 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire.  Here,  on  all  sides, 
thrive  and  flourish  in  open  air  the  ever-verdaiit  laurel, 
the  olive  tree,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  celtis,  which  perhaps  are  the  remains  of  Grecian 
cultivation  ;  with  the  manna-bearing  ash,  the  turpen¬ 
tine  tree,  the  tan-bark  tree,  the  strawberry  tree  trom 
Asia  Minor,  and  many  others.  This  last  particularly 
covers  the  steepest  cliffs  of  the  shore,  and  beautifies  them 
in  winter  by  its  perpetual  foliage,  and  the  red  rind  of 
its  thick  stem.  In  these  happy  vales  the  forests  consist 
of  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  or  rather  they  foim  only  a 
large  orchard  left  entirely  to  itself.  On  the  shores  of 
the  sea  the  caper-bushes  piop..gate  themselves  sponta¬ 
neously  ;  witjiout  the  assistance  of  art  tlie  wild  or  plant¬ 
ed  vine  stems  climb  the  loftiest  trees,  and,  twining  with 
the  flowery  five-leaved  ivy,  form  festoons  and  hedges. 
The  contrasts  of  the  orchards,  and  the  rich  verdure, 
with  ihe  beautiful  wildness  presented  by  tlie  adjacent 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  in  some  ])laces  rise  among 
the  clouds,  and  in  others  are  fallen  in  ruins  ;  the  natu¬ 
ral  fountains  and  cascades  th.it  agreeably  present  their 
rushing  wa'ers  ;  lastly,  the  near  view  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sght  is  lost  in  the  unbounded  prospect ;  all  these 
beauties  togetlier  form  so  picturesque  and  delightful  a 
whole,  that  even  the  enraptured  muse  of  the  poet  or  the 
pain'er  would  be  unable  to  conceive  a  more  captivating 
scene. 

III  these  enchanting  vallej’s,  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  nowhere  pos.sesse.s  so  fine  a  climate,  might 
the  u.sfcful  proriucts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  be  made  indigenous.  The  sui>erior 
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kinds  of  fruits  may  be  produced  here  without  trouble,  Jtussi*. 
and  are  for  the  most  part  so  already.  'J  be  he-t  kinds  of 
ohve  and  fig  trees  may  be  cultivated  here;  and  even 
the  sesamum  plant  never  decay.s.  Orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  trees,  an<l  particularly  the  cedrat,  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  species  of  them,  woultl  bear  the  w  inter  extremely 
well  with  a  little  cure.  The  vine  would  be  const.inily 
improving,  if  a  judicious  selection  were  but  made  of  the 
stocks  for  pi  lilting,  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to 
the  various  effects  of  the  soil  and  situation  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  and  if  more  care  were  taken  in  working  the  must 
and  keeping  the  wine.  For  the  use  of  the  apothecaries 
and  manufacturers  a  numberof  excellent  drugs  and  dyes 
might  be  produced,  whicli  are  at  present  brought  (rom 
the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  from  Greece,  from  Asia 
.Minor,  and  Persia;  several  of  tliem  are  now  seen  here 
growing  wild.  Likewise  many  hard  and  useful  kinds 
of  wood,  especially  coloured,  fit  for  inlaid  wo.  k,  mieht 
here  be  propagated;  perhaps  in  some  tracts  even  the  su¬ 
gar  cane  would  thrive  •  Teokr’s 

I  he  productions  of  Russia  would  afford  an  ample  field  E'cic  of  the 
for  the  investigation  of  the  naturalist;  and  this  part  of 
its  natural  history  has  been  fully  illustrated  by  the  en- 
lightened  travellers  who  were  lately  employed  in  the ^ 
examination  of  the  empire.  We  can  here  give  only  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  21 

In  the  central  parts  of  European  Russia  are  found  Animils. 
most  of  the  animals  which  are  common  to  it  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  finest  horses  here  are  those  of  Ei- 
thuaniaandLivoniajtheformer  possessing  great  strength, 
the  latter  excelling  in  speed.  I'he  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  I  artarian  horses  have  bten  long  celebrated  ;  and  in 
the  Taurida,  where  this  breed  is  much  cultivated,  these 
qualities  have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
Turkish  and  Arabian  stallion®.  Near  Archangel,  tlie 
liorses  are  small,  and  resemble  those  in  the  north  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  country  near  Arcliangel  is  remarkable  for 
fine  pasturage,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle ;  but  in¬ 
deed  cattle  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
sheep  ill  the  nortiiern  provinces  are  of  a  middle  size, 
with  short  tails  and  coarse  woo] ;  but  those  in  the  south 
are  long-tailed,  and  their  wool  is  qf  a  superior  texture  : 
but  the  beet  wool  is  procured  from  the  district  of  Kazan. 

We  have  seen  that  ihe  province  of  T.surida  abounds  in 
sheep,  which  constitute  the  chief  riches  of  the  11111.-11)1- 
tants.  iSome  opulent  (aniiers  in  this  district  jio.ssess 
50,000  sheep  ;  and  1000  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
flock.  Goats  and  swine  also  abound  throughout  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia;  and  tlie  rein-deer  is  not  unknown  in  tlie 
most  northern  governments,  in  tlie  nor'h,  too,  are 
found  the  elk,  the  wolf,  the  lynx,  and  the  sea  bear ; 
and  in  the  most  soutlurn  distric'.s  the  camel  is  sometime* 
met  with. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  remarkable  for  the  roin-deer,  whith 
there  performs  the  oflice  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  and  the 
sheep.  In  the  south  are  found  the  wild  horse,  and  the 
wild  .ass  ;  while  the  argali,  or  wild  slu-eji,  is  often  hunt¬ 
ed  in  Siberia,  and  the  regions  of  .Mount  Caucasus  ]>re- 
sent  the  furious  liison.  Here,  too,  are  seen  the  ibex, 
and  the  chamois.  Near  Lake  Haikal  are  found  the 
stag,  the  musk  animal,  and  the  wild  boar;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yenissy  is  seen  the  biaver.  Walnis.*<es 
haunt  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  .seals  are 
found  in  most  of  its  hays  and  in  ets.  In  Silwria.  in  the 
provinces  of  Y.akutsk  and  Ncrschinsk,  and  in  Kaint- 
^  y  schatka 
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lluEsIa.  schatka,  the  hunting  of  sables  forms,  Juri"g  pa’ t  of  the 
'w-y-w'  year,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants ;  anti  their 
skins,  when  procured  perfectly  entire,  are  said  to  be 
■worth  L.IO  each.  The  skins  of  the  black  fox  are  also 
highly  esteemed,  as,  according  to  Mr  Tooke,  one  of 
them  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  pay  the  tribute  of  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  bear  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Uralian  mountains,  and  the  civet  cat  in  the  Altai  chain. 
The  wild  boar  grows  here  to  such  a  size,  that  its  tusks 
*  Pinker~  are  said  sometimes  to  weigh  600  pounds  *.  The  horses 
ion's  Geo-  of  the  Mongul  Tartars  are  of  singular  beauty,  some  of 
graphy,vo\.  being''  striped  like  the  tiger,  others  spotted  like 

11.  p.  15,  leopard.  The  stud  of  a  noble  Mongul  sometimes 

contains  3000  or  4000  of  these  animals.  The  principal 
Nomadic  hordes  of  Asiatic  Russia,  viz.  the  Tartars, 
Monguls,  and  Mandshurs,  not  unfrequently  regale  on 
horseflesh  ;  but  they  do  not,  as  is  commonly  reported, 
cat  it  raw.  The  cattle  of  this  division  of  Russia  are  of 
a  middling  size,  and  are  commonly  employed  for 
draught,  and  even  sometimes  for  carriage. 

The  whole  empire  abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  game 
of  all  sorts  ;  and  in  the  more  solitary  regions  of  Mount 
Caucasus,  and  on  the  Uralian  and  Altaian  chains,  there 
are  numerous  birds  of  prey.  The  external  parts  and 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  well  supplied  with  sea  fish 
from  the  northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  the  \\  hite  sea,  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian  ;  and  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers  yield  immense  quantities  of  salmon,  trout,  pike, 
sturgeon,  and  belluga  (a  large  fish  from  whose  roe  is 
made  the  best  caviare).  Innumerable  swarms  of  insects 
are  hatched  by  the  summer’s  heat  in  the  sands,  morasses, 
and  forests ;  and  are  said  to  be  so  troublesome  as  to  ren- 
22  der  great  part  of  these  regions  almo.st  uninhabitable. 
Vegetables.  Merely  to  enumerate  the  chief  vegetable  productions 
of  the  Russian  empire,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
our  plan.  We  shall  therefore  only  mention  the  most 
important.  In  the  forests  are  found  the  fir,  the  Scotch 
pine,  the  larch,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  alder,  the  greater 
maple,  the  sycamore,  the  oak  of  various  species,  tlie 
black  and  white  poplar,  the  ash,  the  hornbeam,  the 
beech,  the  nettle-tree,  the  cedar,  and  the  cypress.  Of 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  the  most  remarkable  are,  the  al¬ 
mond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  the  medlar,  the  walnut, 
the  mulberry,  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  vine,  and  the  pome¬ 
granate.  In  some  parts  of  Asiatic  Rusda,  are  found, 
besides,  the  quince,  the  date,  the  jujube,  and  the  wil¬ 
low-leaved  pear ;  and  many  other  shrubs  and  plants, 
which  in  our  climate  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
are,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  produced  spon- 
23  taneou.sly. 

Minerals,  Russia  is  not  less  rich  in  mineral  productions,  of  which 

Siberia  in  particular  contains  a  great  variety.  In  the 
brief  sketcli  of  Russian  mineralogy  which  we  can  here 
offer,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  metallic 
mines.  Of  these  there  are  few  in  Em  opean  Russia,  and 
those  principally  of  iron.  It  appears  that  there  was  for¬ 
merly  a  gold  mine  near  the  liver  Vigg  in  the  north¬ 
western  corner  of  the  empire;  and  in  the  year  1739, 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  same  region,  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Olonetz  ;  but  the  product  was  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  indemnify  the  government  for  tho  exjience 
of  working  the  mine,  not  more  than  57  pounds  of  gold 
having  been  procured  within  the  year.  The  richest  iron 
mines  in  European  Russia,  are  about  GO  miles  from 
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Mosco ;  and  in  the  government  of  Perme  are  worked 
mines,  both  of  iron  and  copper. 

In  Siberia  there  are  valuf^ble  gold  mines,  especiallj' 
those  of  Catharineburg,  on  the  ea-t  oi  theUralian  moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  latitude  of  about  57^,  where  an  office  for 
the  management  of  the  mines  was  established  b}’ Peter  L 
in  1719.  Several  mines  of  different  metals  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  north  and  south  of  Catha¬ 
rineburg  ;  and  there  are  in  this  district  above  100 
founileries,  chiefly  for  copper  and  iron.  The  principal 
gold  mines  in  this  district  are  those  of  Beresof,  a  few 
miles  north-east  of  Catharineburg,  near  the  river  P\sh- 
ma,  that  falls  into  the  Tobol.  The  gold  is  sometimes 
found  native,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  varii/us  sub¬ 
stances,  especially  silver.  There  are  other  mines  in 
Kolhyvan  and  Nersliin-k,  chiefly  of  lead  and  silver, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  gold.  The  former  of  these 
were  discovered  in  1704,  and  the  latter  in  17'18.  In 
the  mines  of  Beresof  is  found  the  red  lead  of  Siberia ; 
and  in  the  copper  mines,  about  30  miles  south  of  Ca¬ 
tharineburg,  that  particular  ore  called  malachite,  or 
smlactitic  cotiper,  is  found  in  great  perfection.  There 
are  also  copper  mines  in  the  Altai  mountains,  wdiere 
dendritic  copjier  is  met  with.  The  richest  iron  mines 
in  this  part  of  Russia  are  in  the  iieighliourhood  of  the 
Uralian  chain.  The  large  mass  of  native  iron  whiclr 
we  have  mentioned  under  Geology,  N®  i65.  was 
found  by  Professor  Pallas  in  Siberia,  near  mount  Einor 
or  Nemir,  not  far  from  the  river  Yenissy. 

Rock  salt  is  found  in  several  parts  of  Siberia,  especi¬ 
ally  near  the  llek,  not  far  from  Orenburgh.  Coal  is  a 
rare  production  in  Rusjia;  but  it  is  found  near  Lake 
Baikal,  and  in  tlie  steppe  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga.  Sulphur,  alum,  sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  and  natron, 
are  found  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  al^o  found  in  Siberia  various  gems,  which 
we  must  not  omit  to  notice.  These  are  discovered 
chiefly  in  the  mountain  Adunshollow,  in  the  province 
of  Nershinsk  or  Daouri,  not  far  from  the  Chine?e  river 
Argoon.  Here  are  found  common  topazes,  the  hya¬ 
cinth,  the  Siberian  emerald,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  and 
beautiful  red  and  green  jaspers.  Near  Cathai-ineburg 
are  the  gem  mines  of  Moursintsky,  where  are  found  the 
beryl  and  the  chrysolite.  Near  Lake  Baikal  red  gar¬ 
nets  are  very  common  ;  and  there  are  also  found  lapis 
lazuli  and  the  baikalite  of  Kirwan.  The  opal  is  said 
to  be  found  in  the  Altai  mountains.  2i 

The  mineral  springs  of  Russia  are  found  principally  Mineral 
in  the  Asiatic  part,  especially  in  Kamtschatka.  The 
only  European  mineral  waters  that  merit  particular  no¬ 
tice  are,  a  hot  spring  near  Selo  Klintschy,  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Perme  ;  a  noted  ciialybeatc  spring  in  the 
village  of  Vingova,  in  the  district  of  Olonetz,  distin¬ 
guished  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  called  by  him  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  Well,  and  another  chalybeate  spring,  or  rather  as¬ 
semblage  of  springs  strongly  impregnated  witli  iron,  dis¬ 
covered  in  ]'775,  near  Sarepta  on  the  Volga.  In  the 
district  of  Perekop  and  the  island  of  Taman,  belonging 
to  the  government  of  Taurida,  there  are  springs  of 
n.nplitha.  Springs  imgregnated  with  naphtha  and  pe¬ 
troleum  are  also  found  near  lake  Baikal.  At  .Sarepta 
there  is  a  sulphurous  sj)ring,  and  there  are  several  others 
in  Siberia.  On  the  Terek,  towards  Mount  Caucasus, 
are  warm  sjirings  that  serve  as  baths ;  and  similar  baths 
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occur  in  the  province  of  Nershinsk,  in  flie  territory  of 
the  Kalmuks,  to  the  south  of  the  Altii  mountains,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baikal.  Ciialybeate  waters  are 
found  among  the  iron  mines  near  Catharinehurg,  and 
a  few  occur  in  the  province  of  Daouria. 

The  principal  hot  baths  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  in 
Kamtschatka,and  are  formed  by  the  hot  springs  noticed 
in  N°  7.  The  chief  bath  of  this  kind  is  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  peninsula  near  Natchikin.  The  hot  wa¬ 
ters  here  fall  in  a  rapid  cascade,  about  300  feet  below 
■which  they  are  collected  into  a  basr>n  six  or  seven  feet 
broad,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  water  is  extremely 
hot,  and  is  said  to  contain  vitriolic  and  nitrous  salts. 

Before  we  conclude  what  may  be  called  the  perma¬ 
nent  geographyof  Russia,  we  must  enumerate  the  islands 
thatbelong  tothis  extensive  empii'e,and  particularly  no¬ 
tice  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  described  in  other 
parts  of  this  Encyclopedia. 

In  Europe  the  Russians  possess  the  islands  of  Oesel 
and  Dago  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  little  island  of  Cron- 
stadt  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the  islands 
of  Novaya  Zeralia,  and  several  smaller  islands  in  the 
Arctic  ocean  ;  and  though  the  dreary  island  of  Spitzher- 
gen  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  Denmark, 
itisatleast  equally  shared  by  theRussians,some  of  whom 
regularly  winter  here,  on  account  of  the  whale  fishery. 

In  Asiatic  Russia  we  may  enumerate  the  Aleutian 
(Aleoutskie  or  Fox)  islands,  of  which  Bhering’s  island 
is  the  only  one  deserving  particular  notice  ;  the  Andre- 
novian  islands,  about  500  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Bhering’s  island,  and  the  Kurile  or  Kurilian  islands,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  southern  promontory  of  Karatschatka 
towards  Japan. 

The  island  of  Dago, but  briefly  noticed  in  our  general 
alphabet,is  forthe  most  part  rocky,and  itswestern  shore 
is  sandy  ;  but  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  consist  of  a 
bluish  clay,  and  are  very  fertile.  They  produce  consi¬ 
derable  quantities  of  barley,  especially  in  rainy  seasons; 
but  it  is  found  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  very  early  in 
the  spring.  There  are  here  several  forests,  especially 
one  of  alders,  which  is  seen  at  a  great  distance,and  serves 
as  a  land-mark.  This  island  is  extremely  populous,  and 
very  healthy.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Eslhonians. 
The  sea  round  Dago  abounds  with  shallows,  rocks,  and 
sand  banks,  that  render  the  navigation  dangerous  ;  but 
to  prevent  ships  from  being  stranded  on  the  coast,  a 
light-house  has  been  erected  on  the  western  promontory, 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

Oesel  is  much  more  considerable  than  Dago,  being 
nearly  80  miles  long,  and  about  60  at  its  greatest 
breadth.  Its  soil  is  naturally  more  b  mren  than  that  of 
Dago,  being  chiefly  sand,  or  loam  and  clay  ;  but  as  it  is 
well  manured,  the  crops  arc  pretty  considerable.  These 
consist  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  in  favourable  sea¬ 
sons,  oats  and  pease.  Oesel  abounds  in  quarries,  from 
which  are  procured  excellent  limestone,  black  and  gray 
flagstone,  and  grindstones.  Marble  is  also  found,  but  is 
not  much  esteemed. 

The  islands  of  Novaya  Zemlia,  or  the  New  Land, 
consist  chiefly  of  two  very  large  insulated  tracts,  nearly 
alike  in  size  and  figure,  extending  be'ween  l-D®  and  68° 
of  east  lonyitude,  and  between  70°  and  77°  of  north  la¬ 
titude.  They  are  separated  from  the  main  land  by  the 
strait  of  Waigats.  They  may  be  estimated  at  (>00  miles 
in  length,  by  a  medium  breadth  of  nearly  400.  Yet 


this  large  tract  of  country  Is  desert  and  ur.inhahllcd,  Russia, 
except  by  reindeer,  piJar  bears,  white  and  blue  foxes  ; 
and  on  the  coast  seals  and  ■wnlrusses.  'I'he  islands  ,"re 
well  supplied  with  ■water,  btit  are  rocky  and  des'itute 
of  wood  except  a  few  stunted  Imshes.  On  the  northern 
side  they  are  encompassed  with  mountains  of  ice.  In 
these  dreary  regions  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  four 
months,  viz  from  the  middle  of  October  to  February.  jn 

Bhering’s  island  is  situated  in  the  sea  ofKamtschatka,  Bhering’s 
about  3°  to  the  east  of  that  peninsula,  extending  fi  orn  i^kual. 

55°  to  56°  of  N.  Lat.  It  was  discovered  by  Bhering  in 
1 740.  It  consists  of  a  range  of  bald  cliff's  and  hills,  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  the  highest  of  which  are  nearly 
1000  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The^e  rocks 
consist  of  granite  in  the  middle  ridge,  and  a  sandstone 
on  each  side ;  but  some  of  the  lower  appear  to  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  clay.  I'his  island  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood, 
but  is  otherwise  i;ot  bare  of  vegetation.  It  contains 
springs  of  excellent  water,and  has  several  fine  cataracts. 

The  cold  is  moderate,  and  thunder  has  never  been 
observed,  though  it  is  said  some  shocks  of  earthquakes 
have  been  felt.  'I'here  are  no  human  inhabitants ;  but 
the  island  affords  a  dwelling  to  sea  bears,  arctic  foxes, 
seals,  and  walrusses.  The  Aleutian  and  Kurilian  islands, 
have  already  been  described  under  their  respective 
heads ;  and  an  account  of  Spitsbeugen  will  be  found 
under  that  article. 

Russia  was  scarcely  known  asan  independent  state  be-  Orii'in  of 
fore  the  latterend  of  the  qthcentury.  VVe  know,  indeed,  the  Russian 
that  long  before  that  period,  namely  about  the  5lh  cen- 
tury,  a  horde,  of  those  nations  that  roved  at  large  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieperand  the  Volkhof, established  them¬ 
selves  in  that  partof  the  regionborderingon  theDnieper, 

■w  here  is  now  situated  the  government  of  Kief  or  Kiow. 

These  people  were  called  Slavi,  or  Slavonians,  and  Iiad  • 
advanced  eastwardfrom  theshoresof  the  Danube.  They 
appear  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  Russian 
monarchy,  and  to  have  built  Kief,  w  here  they  fixed  their 
capital.  It  is  probable  that  about  the  same  time  another 
tribe  of  Slavi  had  settled  still  farther  to  the  cast,  in  the 
province  of  Novgorod,  where  they  built  the  city  still 
known  by  that  name,  as  their  metropolis.  Of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  transactions  of  these  people  we  have  no 
regular  accounts  till  the  conclusion  of  the  yth  century. 

It  appears,  how'ever,  from  a  work  of  the  emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  on  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  that  in  his  time  the  city  of  Novgorod  was  a 
j)lace  of  great  itiij)ort:!nce,  and  carried  on  an  extensise 
commerce,  both  with  Constantinople  and  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  government  of  the  Nov- 
gorodians  appears  to  have  been  republican,  but  the 
people  were  probably  rather  merchants  than  warriors. 

W’e  find  them  involved  in  frequent  disputes  with  the 
neighbouring  nations,  from  whose  ravages  they  suffer¬ 
ed  consitlerable  losse«.  31 

If  we  may  credit  the  Russian  historians,  the  Slavi  Sctdcnicnt 
that  had  settled  about  Kief  and  Novgorcnl,  must 
extended  theboundaries  of  their  territory  northw  arils  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  e  find  tliat  they  were 
much  harassed  by  a  j)iratical  nation  wlu)  dwelt  on  the 
coasts  of  tl)at  sea,  and  were  lUnominate  l  N  areges  or 
\’aragi.ans,and  who  made  frequent  ilcscents  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  coasts,  and  ravageil  tlie  country.  It  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  these  \'aragians  loniuHl  a  jiart  of  the  Seandi- 
navian  nations,  w  ho,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and 
V  y  2  Saxons. 
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SaxonSj  successively  made  themselves  masters  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  occasionally  employed  by  the  weaker 
neighbouring  states  as  mercenary  auxiliaries,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  were  once  called  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Novgorodians.  As  is  usual,  where  a  weak  people  re- 
quii’es  the  assistance  of  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
theauxiliaries,  after  having  overcome  the  enemies  whom 
they  were  invited  to  combat, -began  to  think  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  their  bravery  had 
given  them  over  their  employers.  From  allies  and  ser¬ 
vants  they  soon  became  the  masters  of  the  Slavi  ;  and 
finding  the  country  about  Novgorod  superior  to  that 
which  they  had  left,  they  began  to  think  of  taking  up 
their  residence  in  their  new  quarters. 

Their  leader  Ruric  built  a  town  near  the  Volkhof, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth.  This  town 
is  now  called  Old  l^adoga.  Here  Ruric  established  the 
seat  of  his  government.  This  event  appears  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  place  about  the  year  86o  ;  and  from  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  monarchy. 
Ruric  was  assisted  by  two  other  chiefs  of  the  Varages, 
Sinaus  and  Truvor,  who  are  supprrsed  to  have  been  his 
brothers,  and  with  whom  he  divided  the  territory  of 
which  he  had  possessed  himself.  Of  these,  Sinaus  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bielo  Osero,  or  the  white  lake,  while 
Truvor  kept  his  court  at  Isborsk,  or  according  to  some, 

.T'  ertzo^,  in  the  district  of  Pleskow.  The  three 
chiefs  having  thus  divided  among  them  the  territories 
of  the  Novgorodians,  continued  to  reign  in  amity  with 
each  other  for  several  years. 

The  Slavi,however,did  not  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
their  new  masters,  without  an  effort  to  regain  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Atfirit,  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  pro- 
ceedingsof  their  auxiliaries  overcame  thespirit  of  liberty 
which  had  hitherto  actuated  their  minds ;  but  they  soon 
awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  determined  to  reptl 
byforce  those  whom  they  now  consideredas  the  invaders 
of  their  countr}'.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  chose  for  their 
leader,  Vadim,  who  by  his  feats  in  war  had  acquired  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  vnliatit.  A  fierce  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  between  the  Novgorodians  under  Va¬ 
dim,  and  the  Varages  headed  by  Ruric  and  bis  brothers. 
The  contest  ended  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the  brave 
Vadim,  with  several  other  chiefs  of  the  Novgorodians, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  tree  their  country  from 
itsambitious  guests.  Thisnew  success  emboldened  Ruric 
to  extend  his  territories,  and  to  change  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment  from  the  insignificant  town  of  Ladoga,  to  the 
spacious  and  opulent  city  of  Novgorod.  Soon  after,  by 
the  death  of  bis  partners  in  the  government.  Rune  be¬ 
came  sole  monarch  of  the  conquered  territory,  where  he 
reigned  without  farther  molestation  for  17  years,  and 
bee  .me  the  primogenitor  of  a  long  line  of  descendants, 
who  held  the  sovereignty  without  inteiri  ption  for  seve¬ 
ral  centuries.  Ruric  appears  to  have  been  zealous  for 
the  strict  administration  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  and 
issued  his  commandto  all  the  boj  ars  who  held  territories 
under  him,  to  see  it  exercised  in  an  exact  and  uiiii'oi  ra 


manner.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  laws  then  exist¬ 
ing  in  his  territories  were  merely  oral,  or  w'ere  com-mit- 
ted  to  writing. 

Ruric  assumed  the  title  of  grand  prince.  His  domi¬ 
nions  extended  over  the  present  governments  of  Riga, 
Reval,  Polotsk,  Pscov,  Vyborg,  St  Petersburg,  Nov¬ 
gorod,  Smolensk,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  Vladimir,  Ya¬ 
roslavl,  Kostroma,  and  Vologda. 

As  Ruric  left  only  one  son,  Igor,  who  was  still  a  mi¬ 
nor  at  his  father’s  death,  Oleg,  a  kinsman  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  monarch,  took  on  him  the  administration  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Either  from  the  natural  restlessness  of  the  Va¬ 
rages,  or  from  the  spirit  of  rebellion  manifested  by  the 
Novgorodians,  which  indicated  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  bis  people  in  some  active  enterprise,  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  did  n  >t  long  remain  idle.  He  appears  very  early 
to  have  projected  the  extension  of  his  territories,  by  an- 
nexi'  g  to  them  the  st  ttlement  which  the  Slavi  had  for¬ 
med  about  Kief,  a.  ainst  which  he  soon  undertook  a 
formidable  expedition.  He  collected  a  numerous  army, 
composed  of  Slavi,  Varage.s,and  Tschudes,  carried  with 
him  the  young  prince  Igor,  and  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  capture  of  Liibitch,  and  of  Smolensk  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Krivitsches  (c). 

Having  reduced  several  other  towns  of  less  conse¬ 
quence,  he  advanced  towards  Kief,  the  possession  of 
which  formed  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition,  as 
through  the  Kievim  territory  he  would  have  an  easy 
passage  to  the  Grecian  empire,  by  inroads  into  which  he 
could  gratify  the  predatory  disposition  of  his  followers. 
Having  advanced  ne.ar  tiie  walls  of  Kief,  lie  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  hazard  an  open  attack,  and  thus 
leave  to  the  precarious  dec  sionof  a  battle  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  favourite  project.  He  therefore  had  re¬ 
course  to  artifice,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops,  he  conccaletl  the  remainder  in  the 
barks  that  had  brought  them  down  the  Dnieper  from 
Smolensk.  Oleg  himself,  disgui^itig  his  name  and  qua¬ 
lity,  passed  for  a  merchant  sent  by  Oleg  and  his  ward 
Igor  on  business  of  importance  to  Constantinople  ;  and 
he  dispatched  officers  to  Oskhold  and  Dir,  the  two 
chieftains  of  the  Kievians,  requesting  permission  to  pass 
tlirougli  their  territory  into  Greece,  and  inviting  them 
to  visit  him  as  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  pretending 
that  indisposition  prevented  him  from  pay  ingliis  respects 
to  them  in  person.  The  princes,  free  from  mistrust, 
and  relying  on  these  appearances  of  friendship,  accejited 
Oleg's  invitation,  and  scarcely  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  with  them  their  ordinary  attendants.  They  were 
soon  undeceived  ;  for  when  they  arrived  at  the  regent’s 
encampment,  they  were  quickly  surrounded  by  the  Va- 
ragian  soldiers,  who  sprung  from  their  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  in  the  barks.  Oleg  taking  Igor  in  his  arms,  and 
casting  on  the  sovereigns  of  Kief  a  fierce  and  threaten¬ 
ing  look,  exclaimed,  “  You  are  neither  princes  nor  of 
the  race  of  princes  ;  behold  the  son  of  Ruric.”  These 
words,  which  formed  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed 
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ver^V^^^  I^iyitsc^s  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  who  inhabited  ihe  regions  bordering  on  the  upper  parts  oftheri- 

s  Volga,  Uvina,  Oka,  and  Dniepr,  where  are  now  the  governments  of  Polotzk,  Smolensk  and  Minsk.  The 
1  sc.iudes  whnm  wrx  __  _ •  .  .  V.  .  .  ^  _ 
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^ive  mentio.ied  as  forming  part  of  Oleg’s  army,  were  a  nation  of  Finnish  e.xtraction,  and  in- 
liabi.ed  .hose  du.ncts  which  form  part  of  the  present  governments  of  Pscov  and  llcval. 
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Russia,  on  between  Oic^  anJ  his  soldiers,  were  no  sooner  utter- 
ed,  than  the  latter  rushed  on  the  two  princes,  and  laid 
them  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  master. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kief,  thrown  into  consternation  by 
this  bol<l  and  treacherous  act,  made  no  resistance,  but 
opened  the  gates  of  their  city  to  their  invader ;  and  thus 
the  two  Slavonian  states  were  united  under  one  head. 

36  Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  key  to  the 

irst  Rus  eastern  empire,  Oleg  prep;u'ed  to  carry  into  effect  his 
iOT  ^^hitious  designs  against  Constantinople.  Leaving  Igor 

:onstanti-  at  Kief,  he  himself  embarked  on  the  Dniepr  w  ith  80,000 
o;)le.  warriors,  on  board  of  not  fewer  than  iiOOO  vessels. 

Their  passage  down  the  river  met  with  no  obstruction, 
till  they  came  to  that  part  where  its  course  is  embarras¬ 
sed  for  nearly  1 5  leagues  by  seven  rocks  ;  and  here  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  pe  ils,  labours,  and  fatigues,  which  none 
but  barbarians  could  have  overcome.  They  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  unload  their  barks,  and  convey  them  over  the 
rocks;  and  in  particular  at  the  fourth  rock,  they  carried 
their  baggage  for  above  6000  paces,  exposed  to  the 
perpetual  risk  of  attack  from  the  neighbouring  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  while  thus  liampered  and 
encumbered.  Having  at  length  passed  all  the  rocks, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr,  Oleg  drew  to- 
sether  his  scattered  vessels  at  a  small  island  that  lies  be- 
tween  the  points  of  Otchakof  and  Kinburn,  where  he 
caused  them  to  be  refitted,  and  svaited  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  carry  him  across  the  Black  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniester.  Here  the  vessels  wei'e  again  refitted,  and 
hence  the  expedition  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  soon  arrived  at  the  strait  of  Constantinople. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city,  on  discovering 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,had  drawn  a  massy  chain 
across  the  harbour,  thus  hoping  to  prevent  the  r  land¬ 
ing.  In  this  hope,  however,  they  were  deceived.  The 
invaders  drew  ashore  their  barks,  fitted  wheels  to  their 
fiat  bottoms,  and  converted  them  into  carriages,  which 
by  the  help  of  sails  they  forced  along  the  roads  that  led 
to  the  city,  and  thus  arrived  under  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  In  their  route  they  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  and  pillaged  and  demolished  the  houses,  loaded 
the  inhabitants  with  irons,  and  coimnitted  other  enormi- 
ties  which  generally  attend  the  incursions  of  a  barbar¬ 
ous  enemy.  The  earth  tint  had  been  fertilized  by  the 
sweat  of  the  husbandman,  was  now  drenched  with  his 
blood,  and  the  sea  received,  as  in  one  vast  grave,  both 
the  carcases  of  the  dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  living. 
The  weak  Leo,  who  then  swayed  the  sceptre  of  tlie 
Grecian  empire,  instead  of  making  a  manly  resistance, 
is  said  to  have  attempted  carrying  off  his  enemy  by  poi¬ 
son  ;  but  this  not  succeeding,  he  was  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  conqueror  an  ignominious  peace.  Thus, 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  sovereign  of  llussia  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  Oleg 
acquired  tlie  full  completion  of  his  wishes,  by  the  rich 
booty  which  he  carried  off.  He  made  his  entrance 
into  Kief  on  his  return,  laden  with  the  wealth  acqui¬ 
red  by  his  victory  ;  and  the  people,  dazzled  with  such 
splendid  objects  imagined  their  prince  to  be  endowed 
with  supernatur.il  jtowers,  an  1  looked  up  to  him  with  a 
reverence  apjiroaching  t;)  adoration. 

^  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  tlie  Ru.s- 
/i'tor  sian  monarch  dispatched  deputies  to  Constantinople, 
Ujiia,  vol.  artie'es  of  a  treaty  which  lie  required  the 

j).  lit.  Greek  emperor  to  sign*.  'J.'his  treaty,  wlxich  is  pre- 
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served  in  the  Chronicles  of  Nestor,  is  extremely  curious;  Kmsia. 
and  we  learn  from  it  many  important  particulars  respec- 
tirg  the  internal  policy  of  the  Russians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  Several  ai'ticles  of  this  ircaty 
shew,  that  the  Russim  laws  laid  gieat  stress  on  oaths  ; 
that  t!iey  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  against  the 
murderer,  instead  of  inflicting  on  him  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  and  thus  allowing  the  rich  to  commit  assissination 
with  impunity ;  that  wives  were  allow  ed  a  part  of  the 
estates  of  their  husbands ;  that  the  punishment  of  of¬ 
fences  did  not  extend  to  the  entire  confiscation  of  goods, 
and  hence  the  w  idow  and  orphan  did  not  suffer  for  a 
crime  of  which  they  were  innocent;  that  robbery,  which 
attacks  only  property,  was  punished  by  the  privation  of 
property,  so  that  the  Russian  laws  maintained  a  just  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  crime  and  the  penalty ;  that  the 
citizens,  secure  in  their  possessions,  were  under  no  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  sovereign  would  seize  on  their  heri¬ 
tage,  anti  might  even  dispose  of  their  effects  in  favour  of 
friends. 

Oleg  maintained  the  sovereign  power  for  33  years, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  Igor,  even  after  he  obtained  the 
age  of  m  ajority,  had  any  share  in  the  government,  till 
the  death  of  his  guardian,  in  91,S,  left  him  in  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  throne. 

Igor  had  reached  his  40th  year  before  he  entered  oil  37 
the  government.  He  soon  discovered  marks  of  the  same  ^ 

warlike  spirit  which  had  actuated  his  predecessor.  A-  ** 

mong  the  nations  that  had  been  subjugated  by  Oleg, 
several,  on  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign,  attempted 
to  regain  their  independence  ;  in  particul  u'  the  Drev- 
lians,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Uscha,  in  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  district  of  Vrutsch,  were  the  first  to  rise  in  revolt. 

They  were,  however,  soon  quelled,  and  punished  by  the 
imposition  of  an  increased  tribute,  1  he  Uglitches,  who 
inhabited  the  soutnern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  maintained 
a  longer  contest  for  their  hberty.  One  of  their  princi¬ 
pal  tow  ns  susLiined  a  siege  of  th  ee  years,  and  at  last 
submitted  on  condition  of  the  trifling  tribute  of  a  mart 
ten’s  skin  blackened  by  fire ;  as  tliese  furs  w  ere  valued 
in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of  their  colour. 

Igor  soon  had  to  contend  with  more  formidable  ene¬ 
mies.  The  Retchenegans,  a  nation  hitherto  unknown, 
quitted  their  settlements  on  the  Yaik  and  the  X'olga, 
and  made  incursions  into  the  Russian  territory.  'I  hese- 
people  appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  pow  ertul  and  war¬ 
like  as  the  Varaoes  ;  and  Igor  finding  himse  f  unable  to 
cope  with  them  in  anus,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

About  five  years  a'ter,  disputes  arose  between  the  new. 
allies,  and  both  had  recourse  to  arms.  It  appears  that 
the  Russians  were  finally  victorious,  and  the  I’etchenc- 
gans  were,  for  some  time,  disabled  liom  giving  Igor  any 
farther  molestation. 

The  Russian  monarch,  in  imitation  of  hi<  guardian, 
sooti  turned  his  attention  towards  the  Grecian  empire,  Second  ex. 
where  depredations  might  apparently  be  made  w  ith  im-  pedition 
punity.  He  equipj)ed  an  immense  armament,  consist-  apaim* 
ing,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  Russi  ui  annals,  of  1 0,000 
balks,  each  carrying  40  men,  tlius  forming  an  army  of 
400,000  warriors.  U'itli  this  immense  force  he  set  .sail 
for  Const.antinoj)le,  without  any  previous  deel.iration  of 
war,  and  without  anyosteiisiblemotive  forthus  infringing 
the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded  some  years  before  be¬ 
tween  Oleg  aiul  Leo.  In  his  route  he  overrm  and  ra¬ 
vaged  tlte  provinces  of  I’.iphligonia,  I’onlus,  and  lb- 

thynia. 
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thynia,  plundering  the  and  butcV^erinfr  the  inha¬ 

bitants.  For  some  lime  the  barbarians  met  with  no  op¬ 
position,  as  the  imperial  troops  were  engaged  in  distant 
provinces  ;  but  the  government  of  the  empire  was  now 
in  very  different  hands  from  those  which  held  it  during 
the  former  invasion.  The  Grecian  forces  were  well  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  commanded  by  tw’o  generals  of  approved 
ability  and  courage.  These  were  Theophanes  and 
Phocas,  of  whom  the  former  commanded  the  fleet,  and 
the  latter  the  army.  The  Russians  had  soon  cause  to 
repent  their  temerity.  Theophanes  attacked  them  on 
board  their  ships,  within  sight  of  the  Pharos,  and  throw¬ 
ing  among  them  the  unquenchable  Grecian  fire,  with 
the  effects  of  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted, 
threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  many  plunged  in¬ 
to  the  sea  to  avoid  the  fires  that  threatened  and  pur¬ 
sued  them.  Their  vessels  were  dispersed,  shattered, 
or  consumed  by  flames,  and  great  numbers  of  their  crews 
perished.  The  remainder  reached  the  shores  of  Bi- 
thynia ;  but  before  they  could  recover  from  their  con¬ 
sternation,  they  were  met  by  Phocas,  who  fell  upon  them 
with  his  troops,  and  made  prodigious  slaughter.  So 
great  were  the  losses  sustained  by  Igor  in  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  expedition,  that  he  carried  back  with  him  scarcely 
a  third  of  his  army.  This  second  naval  expedition  of 
the  Russians  against  Constantinople  took  place  in  941. 

Though  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  \vhich  had  at¬ 
tended  his  first  invasion  of  the  Grecian  empire,  Igor  was 
too  much  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  not  to 
risk  the  second  attempt.  Three  years  after,  he  collected 
new  forces,  took  into  pay  m^ny  of  the  Petchenegans, 
and  again  set  out  for  Greece  ;  but  before  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  theTauiican  Chersonesus,  the  emperor 
Romanus,  informed  of  his  approach,  and  not  choosing  to 
hazard  the  result  of  an  engagement,  sent  deputies  to  the 
Russian  leader,  offering  to  pay  him  the  same  tribute 
which  had  been  given  to  bis  predecessor.  With  this 
offer  Igor  complied,  and  once  more  retired  with  Lis 
army. 

Igor  was  now  far  advanced  in  years  ;  but  the  insati- 
sb'e  rapac  ty  of  bis  officers,  ever  craving  fresh  spoils 
from  vanquished  nations,  impelled  him  to  turn  his  anns 
against  the  Drevlians,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
them  an  increase  of  their  yeaily  tribute.  In  this  unjust 
attack  he  was  at  first  successful,  and  returned  loaded 
with  the  contributions  which  he  had  levied  from  that 
people ;  but  having  dismis-ed  great  part  of  his  troops 
with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  and  marching  with 
the  remainder  too  far  into  the  country,  he  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  which  the  Drevlians,  now  grown  desperate, 
had  formed  on  his  approach  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Korosten.  1  he  Russians  were  soon  overpow'ered,  and 
Igor  being  made  prisoner,  was  put  to  death. 

Before  the  death  of  Oleg,  Igor  had  married  a  prin¬ 
cess  of  a  bold  and  daring  spirit,  named  Olga,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  SviatoshT ;  but  as  he  was  very  yourg  at 
the  death  of  bis  fatlrer,  the  queen  mo’her  Olga  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Her  first  care  was  to  take 
signal  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Drevlians.  for  having 
bravely  defended  themselves  against  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny  and  oppression.  Tliese  people,  satisfied  with 
the  death  of  their  oppressor,  appealed  desirous  of  renew¬ 
ing  their  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  anel 
their  chief,  Male,  is  even  said  to  have  made  an  offer  of 
hii  hand  to  Igor's  w’idow.  Olga,  with  that  deep  cun¬ 


ning  and  concealed  malice  that  so  often  maik  the  cha-  Russia, 
racter  c/f  toe  despotic  leader  of  a  barbarous  people,  pre- 
tended  to  listen  to  their  overtures,  received  the  deputies 
of  Male,  but  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  privately 
put  to  death.  In  the  mean  time  she  invited  a  larger 
deputation  from  the  Drevlian  chief,  w'hich  she  treated 
in  the  same  inhuman  manner,  taking  care  that  no  tid¬ 
ings  of  either  murder  should  be  carried  to  the  Drevli¬ 
ans.  She  then  set  out,  as  if  on  an  amicable  visit,  to 
conclude  the  new  alliance,  and  having  proclaimed  a  so¬ 
lemn  entertainment,  to  which  she  invited  som.e  hund¬ 
reds  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Drevlian  towns, 
she  caused  them  to  be  treacherously  assassinated.  This 
was  but  the  first  step  to  the  more  dreadful  vengeance 
which  she  had  resolved  to  inflict  on  this  deluded  people. 

She  laid  waste  the  whole  countrj'  of  the  Drevlians,  and 
in  particular  the  town  of  Korosten,  near  which  Igor  had 
lost  his  life.  For  a  long  time  she  could  not  master  the 
place,  as  the  inhabitants,  dreading  the  horrible  fate  that 
awaited  them,  from  the  revengeful  spirit  of  Olja,  de¬ 
fended  themselves  with  the  utmost  valour  and  success. 

At  length,  being  assiii  ed  of  clemency,  on  condition  of 
sending  to  Olga  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town,  they  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  but  Olga  causing  lighted  matches  to  be  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  tails  of  the  pigeons,  set  them  at  liberty.  The 
birds  flew  to  their  usual  places  of  residence  in  the  town, 
which  were  speedily  in  a  conflagration.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  endeavouring  to  escape  the  flames,  fell  into 
the  handsof  the  Russian  soldiers,  planted  round  the  town 
for  that  purpose,  by  w  horn  they  were  put  to  the  swmrd. 

This  was  the  or.ly  warlike  transaction,  if  it  deserves 
that  name,  wnich  took  place  during  the  regency  of  Ol¬ 
ga.  Though  not  uncommon  in  the  annals  of  a  barba¬ 
rous  people,  it  would  have  been  suffic  ient  to  hand  down 
her  name  with  detestation  to  posterity,  had  she  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  her  jtanegyrists,  atoned  l  or  the  enormity, 
by  attempting  to  introduce  into  her  dominions  the  Chri¬ 
stian  religion, 

Hitherto  the  Slavi,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations  who  Religion  ol 
had  taken  possession  of  their  territories,  were  Ragans  ; 
and  their  religious  ceremonies,  like  those  of  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  were  marked  by  an  absurd  and  cruel 
superstition,  wliicb,  under  pretence  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme  being,  insulted  his  attributes,  and  increased  in¬ 
stead  of  lessening  the  miseries  of  human  nature.  '1  heir 
deities  seem  to  have  been  borrowed,  partly  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans, and  partly  from  the  Scythians;  I)ut 
■were  characterised  by  peculiar  names,  and  represented 
by  idols  of  complex  woikmansliip  and  grotesque  ap¬ 
pearance.  ^  riius,  the  god  Penine,  or  Ptrkune,  who 
was  the  chief  among  the  Slavonian  deities,  analogous  to 
the  Zeus  ot  the  Grecian,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Roman 
mythology,  was  personated  byan  idol  whose  head  was  of 
si.ver,  his  ears  and  mustachios  of  massy  gold,  his  legs  of 
iron,  and  his  trunk  of  hard  incorruptible  wood.  It  was 
decorated  with  rubies  and  carbuncles,  and  held  in  its 
hand  a  stone  carved,  to  represent  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning.  1  be  sacred  fire  burnt  continually  before  it;  and 
if  the  priests  suffered  this  to  be  extinguished,  tliey  were 
(ioorned  to  perish  in  the  flames,  as  enemies  of  the  god. 

Sacrifices  of  their  flocks  to  this  supreme  deity  were  re¬ 
garded  as  trifling  ;  his  altar  smoked  with  the  blood  of 
captives,  and  even  the  children  of  his  worshippcrs*w(  re 
sometimes  immolated  to  appease  his  wrath  or  propiii- 
ate  his  favour.  Sujieritition  has  in  all  ages,  tinged  the 
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Ii'irscls  of  its  pontiiTs  with  blood,  and  has  everjr  where 
represented  the  Deity  as  a  cruel  and  nial'gnant  being- 
delighting  in  tlie  speet-icle  of  sud'ering  lunnanitj'. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  light  of  Christianity 
began  to  beam  on  the  nations  that  orcu})i?d  the  banks 
of  the  Dniepr,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  the  conversion  of  tlie  queen  regent. 
We  find,  however,  that  about  tiie  middle  of  the  lOtli 
century,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  Const  nitinople  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  initi.ated  into  tlie  i-eiigion 
qf  Jesus  Constantine  Povphyrogenitus,  who  then  sat  on 
the  imperial  throne,  received  the  royal  convert  with  tlie 
greatest  honour  andrespeet;  himself  condnctediiertotiie 
baptismal  font,  and,  in  the  character  of  her  sponsor,  gave 
her  the  name  of  Helen.  He  dismissed  her  loaded  with 
rich  j'n-esents,  consisting  chiefly  ofthosefine  stud’s  which 
•were  then  fabricated  onl}'  in  tlie  east,  and  several  costly 
vases.  Ill  return  for  the  honour  she  had  received  at 
Constantinople,  Olga  promised  to  send  the  emperor  a 
quantity  of  furs  and  wax,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
troops:  but  as  slie  delayed  the  performance  of  her  pro¬ 
mise,  Constantine  despatched  an  enibassj;-  to  remind  her 
of  her  engagements.  We  are  told  that  she  treated  the 
ambassadors  with  disrespectfullevity,anddisinissedtheni 
with  frigid  compliments ;  so  little  change  had  baptism 
effected  on  the  insidious  disposition  of  the  Russian  prin¬ 
cess  !  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  her  example  had 
little  influence  on  her  son,  or  the  nation  at  large.  Tlie 
Russians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  ardent  in  their 
religious  observations,  or  peculiarly  attached  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  forefathers;  but  tlie  nature  of  Christia.ii- 
ty,  and  the  character  of  its  disciples,  were  not  in  then- 
eyes  sufficiently  striking  or  alluring  to  produce  any 
change  in  their  religious  system.  Olga  endeavoured  to 
persuade  her  son  Sviatoslafto  embrace  her  new  religion; 
but  either  from  his  contempt  for  the  un  warlike  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Greek  Christians,  or  through  fear  of  tlie  ridi¬ 
cule  to  which  his  conversion  might  subject  him  from 
his  young  companions,  he  disregarded  her  solicitations. 
He  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  people  over  whom  he 
seems  by  this  time  to  have  assumed  the  chief  dominion, 
from  receiving  baptism,and  a  few  proselytes  were  made. 
Though  the  character  of  Olga,  even  after  lier  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity,  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  intitle 
her  to  the  rank  -which  she  afterwards  attained  among 
the  Russian  saints,  it  appears  that  she  had  given  her  son 
many  wise  and  prudent  instnictionsrespectingtliego- 
vernment  of  his  future  empire.  She  travelled  with  him 
round  the  country ;  superintended  theerection  of  bridges 
and  the  making  of  roads,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  built  several  towns  and  villages,  and  found¬ 
ed  such  laudable  institutions,  as  sufficiently  evince  her 
talents  for  governing  a  nation.  She  died  about  the  year 
969,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

It  is  probable  that  Olga  retired  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs  soon  after  her  conversion  to  Christianity  ; 
for  we  find  Sviatoslaf  in  full  possession  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  long  before  his  mother’s  death.  This  prince  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  Russian  heroes;  and  if  a 
tliirst  for  blood,  a  contempt  of  danger,  and  disregard  of 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life,  be  admitted  as  the 
characteristics  of  a  hero,  he  deserves  the  appellation. 
His  private  life  wassuchas  to  render  him  the  favouriteof 
his  araiy.  Regarding  the  narrow  inclosure  of  a  palace 
as  little  better  than  a  splendid  prison,  he  took  up  his 
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habitation  in  a  camp,  -vvIie-.-e  lie  indulge^!  himself  in  no- 
tiling  more  delicate  or  costly  than  what  could  be  jiro-  ~ ~ ^  ^ 

cured  by  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army.  \>  about 
a  utensil  (or  preparing  his  fb  id,  he  contented  himself 
vv.th  cutting  up  the  meat  whieli  was  to  form  his  meals, 
and  broil  ng  it  iqioii  the  coals  ;  and  this  meat  often  eon- 
sisted  ot  horse  flesh.  If  lie  kept  so  jioor  a  table,  he  was 
not  more  delicately  lodged,  lie  had  no  tent,  but  slept 
in  tire  open  field,  -with  a  saddle  for  his  pillow,  a  horse¬ 
cloth  for  his  covering,  and  lying  on  tlie  bare  ground, 
or  at  most  on  a  piece  of  tlic  coarsest  felt.  How  much 
influence  such  a  mode  of  life  must  have  h  id  on  the 
minds  of  the  barbarous  soldiers  whom  he  commanded, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  experience  of  times  far  po¬ 
sterior  to  thatof  which  wearenow  w  liting.  'Ihebwcdish 
herowho,inthe  beginning  of  the  1  Sth  century,  astonish¬ 
ed  the  whole  ot  Europe  with  his  mad  exploits,  fared  in 
a  similar  miimer,  and,  like  Sviatoslaf,  became  the  dar¬ 
ling  of  his  troops.  Soldiers  willingly  shai-e  dangers  and 
death  with  a  leader  who  submits  himself  to  every  hard¬ 
ship,  and  denies  himself  every  accommodation,  except 
what  he  can  enjoy  in  common  with  themselves.  43 

V\  hen  Sviatoslaf  liad  thus  ingratiated  himself  with  An.  965. 
h  s  troops,  he  prepared  to  employ  them  in  tliose  ambi¬ 
tious  projects  which  he  had  long  been  forming.  His 
first  expedition  was  against  the  Kozares.  a  people  who 
had  come  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  sides 
of  MountCaucasus,  andhadestablished  themselves  along 
the  eastern  coast  ot  the  Black  sea.  These  people  had 
rendered  tributary  botli  the  Kievians  and  the  Viateches, 
a  Slavonian  nation  that  dwelt  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Oka 
and  the  Volga.  Sviato-lafj  desirous  of  transferring  to 
himself  the  tribute  which  the  Kozares  derived  from 
the  latter  people,  marched  against  them,  and  ajipears  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design.  He  defeated  them  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  took  by  storm  their  capital  city  Sar- 
kel,  or  Belgorod.  It  is  said  by  some  historians,  that  he 
even  annihilated  the  nation;  and  certain  it  is,  that  from 
that  time  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Kozares.  44 

1  he  martial  fame  of  Sviatoslaf  liad  extended  to  Con-  His  alliance 
stantinople;  and  the  emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who  *’hh  the 
was  then  harassed  liy  the  L’ngrians,  assisted  by  his 
t.eacherous  allies,  the  Bulgarians,  applied  for  succours 
to  the  Russian  chieftain.  A  subsidiary  treaty  was  enter¬ 
ed  into  between  tliem,  and  Sviatoslaf  hastened  with  a 
numerous  army  to  the  assistance  of  liis  new  allies.  He 
quickly  made  himself  master  of  most  of  the  Bulgarian 
towns  along  the  Danube,  and  was  sj  elated  with  his 
success,  that  he  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of  "-o- 
venimcnt  from  Kief  to  the  city  of  Pcreiaslavatz,  now 
Yamboly,  seated  on  tlie  shores  ot  tliat  river.  He  was 
soon  obliged,  however,  to  postjione  tiie  completion  of 
this  design,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  his  old  ene¬ 
mies  the  Petchciiegaiis  had  assembled  ni  great  num¬ 
bers,  ravaged  the  Kievian  territory,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  capital,  within  the  walls  of  wiiich  were  shut  uji  Ins 
mother  and  liis  sous.  Sviatoslaf  liastencd  to  the  relief 
of  his  family,  but  before  he  reached  home,  the  Pet- 
chenegans  had  ticcii  induced  to  raise  tlie  siege  by  an 
artifice  of  the  Kievian  general.  Sviatoslaf  on  his  arri¬ 
val  pursued  the  enemy,  defeated  them,  and  obliged  tlieiii 
to  sue  for  peace. 

He  now  resumed  his  design  of  establishing  himself  on  m,,  dnUim 
the  banks  ot  the  Danube,  and  divided  his  hereilit.iry  ofiliepriD* 
douunious  among  liis  children.  11c  gave  Kief  to  ciiuluy. 

ropolk. 
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■1"-!-^  ropolk,  the  Drevluii  territorj’  to  OleiT,  nnci  o-i  Vkcli- 
jnir^  a  natural  son,  born  to  him  by  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Olga,  he  bestowed  the  ffovernment  of  Novgorod. 
On  his  return  to  Bulgaria,  however,  he  found  that  his 
affairs  had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect.  The  Bul¬ 
garians  taking  advantage  of  his  absence  wdthhis  troops, 
Irad  recovered  most  of  their  towns,  and  seemed  well 
prepared  to  resist  theencroachments  of  a  foreign  power. 
They  fell  on  Sviatoslaf  as  he  approached  the  walls  of 
I’ereiaslavatz,  and  began  the  attack  with  so  much  fury, 
that  at  first  the  Russians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  They,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  taking 
courage  from  despair,  renewed  the  battle  with  so  much 
success,  that  they  in  their  turn  became  masters  of  the 
field.  Sviatoslaf  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  soon 
recovered  all  that  he  had  lost. 

During  these  transactions  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
had  been  assassinated,  and  John  Zemisces,  hismurderer, 
had  succeeded  to  the  imperial  diadem.  The  new  em¬ 
peror  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Russian  monarch,  requir¬ 
ing  him  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  his  treaty 
with  Nicephorus,  and  evacuate  Bulgaria,  which  he  had 
agreed  to  occupy  as  an  ally,  but  not  as  a  master.  Svia¬ 
toslaf  refused  to  give  up  his  newly  acquired  possessions, 
and  prepared  to  decide  the  contest  by  force  of  arms. 
The  particulars  of  this  campaign,  and  the  numbers  of 
the  contending  armies,  are  very  differently  relatetl  by 
the  Russian  annalists,  and  the  historians  of  the  Grecian 
empire  ;  the  former  sta  ing  that  Sviatoslaf  had  not  more 
than  10,000  men,  and  yet  was  victorio'.is  over  the 
troops  of  Zemisces ;  while  the  Grecian  historians  affirm 
that  the  Hussians  amounted  to  300,000,  but  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  compelled  to  abandon  Bulgaria  by  the  su¬ 
perior  skill  and  discipline  of  the  imperial  troops.  As 
far  as  respects  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  Grecian  writers 
are  probably  correct,  for  it  is  ceitain  that  Sviatoslaf  re¬ 
treated  towards  Russia  with  tiie  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  reach  the  capital, 
for  having,  contrary  to  the  advice  ol  his  most  experien¬ 
ced  officers,  attempted  to  return  to  Kief,  up  the  dan¬ 
gerous  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  he  wa-interccpted  by 
the  Petchenegans  near  the  rocks  that  form  the  cataracts 
of  that  river.  After  remaining  on  the  defensive  du¬ 
ring  winter,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
•lisease,  he  on  the  I’eturn  of  spring  attempted  to  force 
his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  :  but  his  troops 
were  defeated,  and  himself  killed  in  the  Iiattle. 

It  is  said  that  Sviatoslaf  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  Russian  dominions  by  his  conquests  in  Bulgaria ; 
but  if  his  expeditions  in  that  quarter  terminated  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  related,  this  extension  must 
have  been  merely  temporary,  and  seems  to  liavc  had 
litt'e  effect  in  increasing  the  power  and  resources  of  his 
4(5  successors. 

An.  973.  Yaropolk  the  .sovereign  of  Kief  may  be  considered  as 

Succession  the  successor  of  Sviatoslaf  on  the  Russian  throne  ;  but 
his  reign  was  short  and  turbulent.  A  war  took  place 
'  between  him  and  his  brother  O'eg,  on  account  of  a  ha'e 
assassination  committed  by  the  latter  on  the  son  of  his 
father’s  friend  and  privy  counsellor  Svenald.  Oleg 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  other  brother,  Vladi¬ 
mir,  dreading  the  increased  rower  and  ambitious  dispo. 
sition  of  Yaropolk,  abandoned  his  dominions,  which 
were  quickly  seized  on  b}' the  Kieviau  prince.  Vladi- 
nih'  had  retired  among  the  Varagians,  from  wlnm  he 
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soon  procured  such  succours  as  enabled  him  to  make  Russia, 
effectual  head  against  the  usurper.  While  his  natural 
courage  was  thus  increased,  his  enmity  against  Yaro¬ 
polk  received  an  additional  spur  from  an  affront  put  on 
him  by  a  lady  whom  he  had  sought  in  marriage,  but 
who  despising  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  as  being  the 
son  of  a  slave,  had  rejected  his  proposals,  and  offered 
her  hand  to  Yaropolk.  The  vindictive  Vladimir,  on 
being  informed  of  this  insult,  attacked  the  possessions 
of  the  lady’s  father,  put  both  him  end  his  two  sons  to 
the  sword,  and  obliged  the  princess  to  accept  his  hand, 
yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  father.  He  now  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  Kief,  where  Yaropolk  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  oppose  him.  The  Kievian  prince  had  in¬ 
deed  been  lulled  into  security  by  the  treacherous  re¬ 
ports 'of  one  of  his  voyevodes,  woo  was  ui  the  interest 
of  Vladimir,  and  w'ho  not  only  prevented  Yaropolk  from 
takingeffectual  measures  for  his  safety,  but  found  means 
to  raise  suspicions  in  his  breast  againstthe  inhabitants  of 
his  capital,  which  he  thus  induced  him  to  abandon. 

The  Kievians,  left  without  a  leader,  opened  their  gates 
to  Vladimir ;  and  the  wretched  Yaropolk,  still  misled 
by  the  treachery  of  liis  adviser,  determined  to  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that 
this  would  have  availed  him  little,  as  Vladimir  seems  to 
have  determined  on  his  death  ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  arms  of  his  revengeful  brother,  Yaropolk  was 
assassinated  by  some  of  his  Varagian  followers.  47 

By  this  murder,  which  had  p'obahly  been  planned  An.  981. 
by  V’ladimir,  the  conqueror  acquired  the  undivided  pos¬ 
session  of  all  his  father’s  territories,  and  maintained  the 
sovereignty  during  a  long  reign,  respected  at  home,  and 
feared  abroad.  Indeed,  had  not  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  father-in- 
law  and  his  brother,  we  miglit  place  him  among  the 
mo«t  distinguished  monarchs  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  lie  not  only  extended  and  euriciied  his  empire, 
but  was  the  means  of  establishing  in  his  dominions  on  a 
firm  ard  lasting  basis,  the  Christian  religion,  which 
though  introduced  by  Oiga,  appears  hitherto  to  have 
made  hut  a  very  triHmg  progress. 

The  commencement  of  Vladimir’s  reign  formed  kiit 
a  continuation  of  those  enormities  which  had  conducted  the  Great, 
him  to  the  throne.  He  began  with  removing  Blade, 
the  treacherous  voyevode,  by  wiioin  his  brother  had 
been  betrayed  into  his  power,  and  to  whom  he  li  <d 
promised  the  highest  honours  and  dignities.  Accord¬ 
ingly  for  three  days  he  suffered  Blude  to  live  in  all  the 
splendour  of  a  prince.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
tlius  addressed  him.  “  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise  ;  I 
have  treated  thee  as  roy  friend  :  the  honours  tliou  hast 
received  exceed  tliy  most  saiioiiiiie  wishes.  To  day  as 
the  judge  of  crimes,  and  the  executor  of  justice,  I  con¬ 
demn  the  traitor,  and  punish  tlie  a-sassin  of  his  prince." 

Having  uttered  these  word^,  he  c  lused  Blude  to  be  put 
to  death. 

He  (lisjilayed  still  more  the  perfidiousiiess  of  liis  cha¬ 
racter  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  V'aragians,  who  had 
assisted  in  reinstating  him  on  the  throneof  his  ancestors; 
for  on  their  requesting  permission  to  go  and  .-eek  their 
fortune  in  Greece,  lie  granted  their  request,  but  private¬ 
ly  advertircd  the  emperor  of  their  approach,  and  caused 
them  fo  be  arrested  and  secured. 

\'ladimir  engaged  in  numerou.s  wars,  and  subjected 
several  of  the  neighbouring  sta'es  to  his  doniitiioii.  He 
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seized  on  part  of  the  Polish  territories,  and  compe’lcd 
the  Bulgarians  who  dwelt  in  the  districts  that  now  form 
the  government  of  Kazan,  to  do  him  homage.  He  sub¬ 
dued  the  Petchenegans  and  Khazares,  who  lay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Kievian  state ;  he  re¬ 
duced  to  his  authority  Halitsch  and  Vladimir,  countries 
which  are  now  called  Gallicia  and  Lubomiria  ;  he  con¬ 
quered  Lithuania  as  far  as  to  Memel,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  great  part  of  the  modern  Livonia. 

His  conduct  after  these  successes  by  no  means  prog¬ 
nosticated  his  future  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion. 
None  of  the  Russian  monarchs  appear  to  have  been 
more  devout  in  the  adoration  of  their  heathen  deities 
than  Vladimir.  It  was  usual  for  him  to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  success  which  they  had  gi'anted  to 
his  arms ;  and  to  show  his  gratitude  by  offering  on  their 
altars  a  part  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  war.  On 
one  occasion  his  piety  extended  so  far,  that  he  resolved 
on  selecting  one  of  his  own  subjects  as  the  object  of  his 
sacrifice,  thinking  that  he  should  thus  more  worthily 
testify  his  gratitude  for  the  signal  favours  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  heaven.  His  choice  fell  on  a  young  Va- 
ragian,  the  son  of  a  Christian,  and  who  liad  been 
brought  up  in  the  new  faith.  The  unhappy  father  re¬ 
fused  the  demanded  victim ;  the  people  enraged  at 
deeming  their  prince  and  their  religion  insulted  by  the 
refusal,  assailed  the  house  of  the  Christian,  and  having 
burst  open  the  doors,  l)utchered  both  the  father  and  the 
son,  folded  in  mutual  embraces. 

Yet  this  furious  Pagan,  and  bloody  warrior,  after¬ 
wards  became  a  most  zealous  Christian,  and  a  shining 
example  to  his  subjects  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
The  circumstances  that  led  to  these  important  changes 
are,  as  ■well  as  the  martial  achievements  of  this  favourite 
prince,  related  wdth  great  minuteness  by  the  Russian 
annalists,  and  give  this  part  of  their  chronicles  the  air 
rather  of  a  historical  romance,  than  a  narrative  of  facts. 
VVe  are  told  tliat  the  fame  of  Vladimir’s  military  ex¬ 
ploits  had  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations,  tliat  each  courted  his  alliance,  and  strove 
to  render  tins  more  lasting  by  engaging  him  in  the  ties 
of  the  same  religion  with  themselves.  In  particular  the 
Grecian  emperors  sent  to  him  a  philosoplier,  whose  ex- 
hortotions,  though  they  did  not  at  first  induce  Vladimir 
te  embrace  the  Greek  ritual,  at  least  succeeded  in 
giving  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  it;  so  that  the  phi¬ 
losopher  was  entertained  with  respect,  and  returned 
home  loaded  with  presents.  We  are  also  told,  that,  de- 
teimined  to  act  in  the  most  impartial  nianncr  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  several  religions  which  he  had  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  embrace,  he  dispatched  persons  remarkable  (or 
their  wisdom  and  sagacity,  to  visit  the  surrounding  na¬ 
tions,  observe  the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  that 
distinguished  them,  and  report  to  him  the  result  of 
their  observ.'itions.  On  the  return  of  these  deputies, 
the  report  of  those  who  had  visited  the  churches  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  witnessed  the  imjjosing  Splendotir  of  re¬ 
ligious  adoration,  and  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
Greek  priests,  in  the  sui)erb  hasilicuin  of  .St  Soj)hia, 
proved  so  .satisf  ictory  to  V’ladimir,  that  he  determined 
on  embracing  the  Lhri-tian  religion  according  to  the 
observances  of  the  Greek  church.  'I’hough  he  resol¬ 
ved  on  bajjtisin,  he  was  too  proud  to  seek  from  the 
Greek  emperor  a  priest,  l>y  whom  th«’  solemn  ordinance 
might  be  performed.  With  a  s  '.vage  forocitv  worthy 
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of  the  times  in  which  he  he  detenulued  to  gain  nuss!-:. 

by  conquest  what  Ins  haughty  soul  disdained  to  ac- 
quire  by  request.  He  assembled  an  army  selected  from 
all  the  nations  of  which  his  empire  was  composed,  and 
marching  to  Taurida,  laid  siege  to  Theodosia,  a  town 
even  then  of  great  repute,  and  which  commanded  the 
whole  Chersonesus.  On  sitting  dowji  before  the  walls 
of  this  place,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  up  the  following 
characteristic  prayer  :  “  O  God  grant  me  thy  help  t  » 
take  this  town,  that  I  may  carry  fVom  it  Christians  and 
priests,  to  instruct  me  and  my  people,  and  convey  the 
true  religion  into  my  dominions.”  His  prayer  ■was  at 
length  granted ;  and,  rather  by  stratagem  than  force,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  town,  and  through  it,  of 
the  Avhole  Crimea.  He  might  now  have  received 
baptism ;  but  his  desire  of  being  initiated  into  the 
Christian  faith  seems  to  have  been  excited  more  by  am¬ 
bition  than  by  tsue  devotion.  His  ruling  passion  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  amply  gratified  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Grecian  emperors,  as  he  would  thus  acquire  some  legal 
claim  on  the  territories  which  they  possessed.  He  there¬ 
fore  demanded  in  marriage,  Anna,  the  sister  of  Basiliua 
and  Constantine,  who  jointly  held  the  imperial  dignity, 
threatening,  that  if  they  refused  his  proffered  alliance, 
he  would  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  After  some  de¬ 
liberation,  the  emperors  complied,  on  condition  that 
Vladimir  and  his  people  should  become  Christians ;  and 
these  conditions  being  accepted,  the  Russian  monarch 
was  baptized,  took  the  name  of  Basilius,  received  the 
Grecian  princess,  and,  as  the  reward  of  his  victories, 
can-ied  off  several  popes  and  archimandrites,  together 
w  itii  sacred  vessels  and  church  books,  images  of  sauits, 
and  consecrated  n  licks. 

Wliatever  might  have  been  the  considerations  tliat  nis  latter 
swayeil  with  \’ladimir  in  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  cliaracter. 
faith,  it  is  certain  tliat  Iiis  new  religion  liad  the  liappie.st 
influence  on  his  future  life  and  conduct.  He  not  only 
abjured  idolatr3' liimself,  and  destroyed  the  idols  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  raised  in  h^s  dominions,  hut  used 
eveiy  cxerfion  to  persuade  anJ  comiicl  his  subjects  to 
follow  his  example.  Before  his  conversion,  he  is  .said 
to  have  possessed  five  wives,  and  800  concubines,  but 
after  he  became  a  Christian,  lie  maintained  an  unshaken 
fidelity  towaids  the  imperial  jirincess.  As  a  Pagan  he 
had  been  lavish  of  liuinan  blood,  and  set  luit  a  t.  ifling 
value  on  the  life  of  a  man  ;  hut  a'ter  lie  Iiad  adojited  tiie 
religion  of  Jesus,  he  could  scarcelj’  be  persuaded  to  sen¬ 
tence  to  death  a  single  higlnvay  robber.  Ills  former 
delight  had  been  in  siorniing  towns  and  gaining  battles; 
but  lie  now  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  building 
churclics,  and  endowing  seminaries  of  cducatiiai.  He 
encour.  ged  the  rasing  of  new  cities  and  towns ;  jieojihsl 
the  waste  districts  of  his  countrj-  w  ith  the  jirisonors 
whom  he  had  taken  in  war  ;  and  not  only  conducted 
hini-elf  as  a  sovereign  who  consulted  the  welfare  of  his 
dominions,  but  disjilayed  iiianv  amiable  (pialitie.s  tliat 
hi-hlj’  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  On  great  festli  als, 
he  wa.s  accustomed  to  give  entertainn  eiits  to  the  iiihabi- 
tants  of  the  capital,  and  to  seiul  refn  sliments  to  tlio.se 
wdio  were  prevented,  by  sii'kiie.ss  or  itifil  mili',  from  at¬ 
tending  the  publie  feast.  By  llie-ic  marks  of’  regard  to 
the  general  and  individual  interests  of  bis  peojde,  he 
contributed  to  win  tliein  from  tile  tdd  religion,  and  to 
give  them  a  taste  for  the  new  d'li’trlnes  which  he  jirofcs- 
scd.  B}'  shew  ing  tliat  (  liristL-.tiitv  had  made  him  bo  h 
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a  milder  -and  a  wiser  prince,  he  insured  from  his  people 
a  respect  for  the  new  religion,  while  the  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  sovereign  and  his  nobles  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  minds  of  the  inferior  orders.  Having  one 
day  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Kief  to  repair  next  morning  to  the  Iranks  of  the  river 
to  be  baptized,  the  people  cheerfully  obeyed  the  order, 
observing  that  if  it  were  not  good  to  be  baptized,  the 
prince  and  the  boyars  woultl  never  submit  to  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

TheestablishmentofChristianityin  the  Russian  domi¬ 
nions,  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
reign  of  Vladimir,  and  gives  him  a  much  jiister  claim 
to  the  title  of  Great,  which  has  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  hi>t()rians,  than  all  his  Humerous  victories.  We 
have  therefore  dwelt  on  it  with  the  greater  minuteness. 
Indeed  the  latter  transactions  of  his  reign  afford  but 
little  interest.  His  last  days  were  embittered  by  do¬ 
mestic  vexations ;  his  wife  and  one  of  his  favourite  sons 
died  long  before  him,  and  another  of  his  sons,  Yaroslaf, 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  government  of  Novgo¬ 
rod,  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege,  and  applied 
to  the  Varagians  for  assistance  against  his  father.  The 
aged  Vladimir,  compelled  to  march  against  a  rebellious 
son,  died  with  grief  upon  the  road,  after  a  long  and  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  35  years. 

The  character  of  thia,monarch  may  be  easily  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  transactions 
that  marked  his  reign.  He  had  certainly  great,  if  not 
amiable  qualities  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  communicating  to 
his  subjects  the  zeal  for  civilization  and  improvement 
which  he  himself  possessed,  it  was  the  f  ault  rather  of  the 
times,  than  of  the  instructor.  His  country  remained 
barbarous,  because  barbarism  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  age,  and  the  monarch  himself  rose  but  little  above 
the  character  of  a  barbarian,  because  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  did  not  admit  of  superior  refinement.  It  has- 
been  well  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer  on  tlie  history 
of  Russia,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  rise  far 
above  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  had  Vladimir  lived 
in  the  17th  century,  the  civilization  and  refinement  of 
Russia  might  have  been  imputed  to  him,  as  it  is  now 
imputed  to  Peter  the  Great. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  w'e  have  noticed, 
the  improvement  which  Russia  owed  to  this  prince  was 
great  and  permanent.  With  the  Christian  religion  he 
imported  from  Greece  the  arts  whieh  then  flourished  in 
that  empire,  and  almost  entirely  new-modelled  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  country,  by  engrafting  on  it  the  more  re¬ 
fined  dialect  of  the  Greeks,  and  adopting,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  letters  of  their  alphabet.  See  Purno- 

iOGV. 

The  dominions  of  Russia,  which  at  first  consisted  of 
two  principalities,  that  of  Novgorod,  bordering  on  the 
Baltic,  and  that  of  Kief,  occupying  no  very  large  space 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dniepr,  were,  by  the  victories 
of  Vladimir,  extended  w-estward  along  the  ‘hores  of  the 
Baltic,  into  Lithuania  and  Poland  ;  southward  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  include  the  Crimea 
and  great  part  of  the  Biilgaiian  territories ;  witile  lo  the 
east  it  extended  to  the  Oka,  the  Doji  and  the  Volga. 
He  still  maintained  the  seat  of  government  at  Kief,  of 
which  he  was  styled  grand  prince,  while  the  other  di¬ 
stricts  were  either  tributary  to  that  principality,  or  held 
®f  it  as  their  superior. 


Before  his  death,  Vladimir  had  divided  his  extensive  Russia, 
territories  among  his  twelve  sons,  reserving  to  him>elf 
and  his  immediate  Iieir,  the  grand  principality  of  Kief 
The  conseqtiences  of  this  ill-judged  distribution  were  oHiis "do- 
disunion,  contention,  and.vimostpcrpetualwarfareamong  minions 
the  brothers.  The  most  respectable,  and  in  the  end  auiong 
the  most  powerful  of  these,  was  Yaroslaf,  or  as  he  is 
covTomonly  called  Jarislaus,  prince  of  Novgorod.  This 
prince  finding  that  Sviatopolk,  who  had  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Kief  after  his  father’s  death,  at¬ 
tempted  by  assassination,  orforce  of  arms,  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  determined  to 
resist  him  in  his  encroachments.  Collecting  an  army  of 
Nov'oorodians,  he  in  10l6,  drove  Sviatopolk  from  Kief, 
and  forced  him  to  seek  an  asylum  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland.  Boleslaus  was  easily 
persuaded  to  engage  in  the  cause  of  h:s  son-in-law,  as  he 
hoped  to  reap  advantage  from  the  quarrels  among  the 
descendants  of  Vladimir,  and  not  only  regain  that  part 
of  his  dominions  which  had  been  conquei-ed  by  that 
prince,  l)ut  enlarge  his  territory  by  encroachments  on 
the  Russian  borders.  He  therefore  accompanied  Sviato¬ 
polk  into  Russia  with  an  army,  retook  Kief,  and  obliged 
the  Novgorodian  prince  lo  retire  with  precipitation. 

While  he  was  ende.ivouring  to  collect  fresh  forces  to  re¬ 
new  the  war  with  Boleslaus  and  Sviatopolk,  the  latter, 
by  the  treachery  and  perfidy  with  which  he  treated  his 
Polish  allies,  contributed  to  his  own  downfall.  He 
caused  great  numbers  of  the  Poles  to  be  secretly 
mas-acred,  a  transaction  by  which  Boleslaus  was  so  in¬ 
censed,  tliat  he  plundered  Kief,  made  himself  master  of 
several  places  on  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  then  left  his 
perfidious  son-in-law  to  shift  for  himself.  Sviatopolk 
now  sought  assistance  from  tlie  Petchenegans,  and  with 
an  army  of  these  auxili.irie.s,  offered  battle  to  Yaroslaf, 
not  far  from  the  place,  where  he  had,  four  years  before, 
caused  one  of  ins  brothers  to  be  be  murdered.  The  con¬ 
test  was  long  and  bloody,  but  terminated  in  favour  of 
Yaroslaf.  Sviatopolk  was  put  to  flight,  and  died  soon 
after. 

By  this  victory  Yaroslaf  acquired  possession  of  the  Reign  of 
greater  part  of  his  father's  dominions,  and  testifieil  his  Yaroslaf. 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  given  him  by  the  Novgoro- 
dians,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  particular 
improvement  of  that  state.  He  drew  up  for  it  a  code 
of  laws,  whicli  are  still  kno  wn  by  the  appellation  of  the 
municipHl  law  of  Novgonid.  He  also  exerted  him¬ 
self  for  the  welfare  of  other  towns,  and  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Yaroslaf  did  not  neglect  the  advancement  of  the  An.  1051, 
Christian  religion.  He  established  a  metropolitan  in 
Kief,  and  tlius  gave  to  the  Russian  clergy  a  head,  who 
might  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  inferior  pastors,  and 
provide  for  the  general  dissemination  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  He  collected  several  books  in  the  Greek  reli¬ 
gion,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  be  translated  into  the 
llus'-iaii  language. 

This  monarch  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1 05 1,  and  An.  lO.it. 
to  have  reigned  35  years.  He  followed  tlie  example  of 
his  father,  in  dividing  his  territories  among  his  sons, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  dissensionswhich 
he  himself  had  -wntnessed  from  sucdi  a  partition,  bv  ex¬ 
horting  them  on  his  death-bed,  to  the  most  intimate 
concord,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  tliem  that  they 
would  be  respected  by  their  subjects,  and  feared  by  their 
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enemies,  enly  while  they  eeutiiiued  to  act  Avith  unani¬ 
mity. 

We  know  little  of  the  proceeding's  of  Yaro-laf's  suc¬ 
cessors,  except  that  Isiaslaf,  iris  eldest  son,  and  grand 
prince  of  Kief,  had  frequent  disputes  with  Iris  brothers, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  Poles,  and  supported  by 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  During  these  dis¬ 
putes  he  was  once  expelled  from  bis  dominions,  but 
again  recovered  them,  and  reigned  till  1078. 

From  the  death  of  Isiaslaf  to  the  beginning  of  the 
J3th  century,  the  history  of  Russia  comprises  little  else 
than  a  continued  series  of  intestine  commotions  and  petty 
warfareswilh  the  neighbouring  states.  The  same  system 
of  dismemberment  Avas  continued  by  the  succeeding 
princes,  and  was  attended  Avith  the  same  result.  There 
were  during  this  period  not  fewer  than  1 7  independent 
principalities,  though  these  were  at  length  reduced  to 
seven,  viz.  those  of  Kief,  Novgorod,  Smolensk,  Vladi¬ 
mir,  Tver,  Halitch,  and  Moskva  (Mosco).  Of  these. 
Kief  and  Novgorod  long  continued  to  l  e  the  most 
pouerful,  though  they  could  not  al  way's  maintain  their 
superiority  over  the  other  principalities  ;  and  tov/ards 
the  latter  end  of  the  period  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  district  of  Vladimir  erected  itself  into  a  grand  prin¬ 
cipality,  and  became  at  least  as  powerful  as  Kief  and 
Novgorod. 

In  the  supremacy  of  these  three  great  principalities, 
Ave  may  trace  the  division  of  European  Russia  into 
Great,  Little,  and  White  Russia,  a  distinction  Avhich 
long  maintained  its  ground,  and  in  later  times  gave  to 
the  sovereign  of  this  empire  the  title  of  monarch  or 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Great  Russia  comprehended 
the  principality  of  Novgorod,  and  extended  northward 
to  the  White  sea,  eastward  to  the  river  Dvina,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Fetchora  into  the  Uralian  mountains  ; 
while  to  the  south  it  bordered  on  the  district  of  Vladi¬ 
mir,  as  far  as  the  Volga  and  the  mouth  of  the  Medre- 
ditza,  and  to  the  west  on  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tributary  tribes  on  the  Baltic,  as  far  as 
Memel.  Its  capital  was  Novgorod.  l  ittle  Russia  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  river  .'^ger  to  the  north  above  the  Do- 
netz  ond  the  Oka,  on  the  east  to  the  Polovtzes  and  the 
Petcheiiegans,  while  to  the  south  it  stretched  as  far  as 
the  Taiirici.n  Chersonesus,  or  the  Crimea,  and  to  the 
west  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Goryn.  Th  iswas 
the  principality  of  Kief,  and  in  that  city  was  held  the 
seat  of  government.  The  principality  of  Vladimir  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  White  Russia.  It  extended  north¬ 
ward  along  the  \'olga,  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Great  Russia ;  to  the  east  it  bordered  on  the  possessions 
of  the  Ugres,  and  the  territory  of  the  Mordvines, 
stretching  doAvn  the  Vo'ga  to  the  niouili  of  tJie  Oka ; 
to  the  south  it  extended  along  the  Oka  to  the  principa¬ 
lity  of  hiazan,  and  the  Bulgarian  territory'.  The  me¬ 
tropolis  of  this  division  AA-as  at  first  Shuia,  afterwards 
Rostof,  Su.'dal,  and  Vladimir,  till  at  length  the  scat  of 
government  Avas  transferred  to  .Mosco. 

The  principality  of  Novgorod  appears,  during  this  in¬ 
terval,  to  have  been  the  most  respectable  for  its  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  rations,  and  for 
the  independent  spirit  of  its  internal  government.  This, 
though  nominally  monarchical,  seems  to  have  possessed 
much  of  a  republican  character.  1  he  jjrincfs  Averc  evi¬ 
dently  dependent  on  the  people,  .mil  some  ludicrous  in¬ 
stances  of  this  dependence  are  rilatcd  by  the  old  histori¬ 


ans.  One  of  the  gr.md  princes  had  so  much  displeased  Russia, 
his  people,  that  they  refused  to  pay  him  their  usual  obe-  w-yW 
dience.  As  the  prince  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
little  influence  Avbich  he  possessed  in  the  state,  he  cm- 
ployetl  the  raetropo'itan  of  lire  principality  to  negotiate 
a  reconciliation.  This  prelate  accordingly  Avrote  to  the 
Novgorodians  in  the  following  terms.  “  The  grand 
prince  has  acted  wrong  toAvards  you,  but  he  is  sorry  for 
it,  desires  you  to  forgive  him,  and  Avill  behave  better  •  Xor),e*t 
for  the  future.  I  will  be  surety  for  him,  attd  beseech  Itmsia, 
you  to  receive  him  with  honour  and  dignity  vol.  i. 

During  the  intestine  broils  that  attended  the  dtsmem-  P' 
berment  of  the  Russian  monarchy,  tlie  ambition  of  its  inroada  of 
neighbours,  and  partly  the  folly  of  the  contending  tjje  roles, 
princes,  who  solicited  their  assistance  against  their  rivals,  Ac, 
contributed  to  diminish  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  empire.  In  particular  the  Foies  and  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  availed  themselves  of  these  circumstances.  Invited 
into  Russia  by  the  rival  prince.s,  and  allured  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  they  readily'  lent  their  aid  to  any  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  By  ravaging  the  towns  and  villages,  carry  ing  off 
the  captives  into  slavery,  and  making  a  prey  of  w  hatever 
appeared  most  useful,  they  quickly  recompensed  them¬ 
selves  for  their  assistance.  The  Poles  seem  to  have 
been  most  successful  in  their  depredations,  and  to  have 
fully  revenged  themselves  for  their  former  humilia¬ 
tion.  60 

It  is  rot  surprising  that  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confu-  Invasion  of 
sion,  such  as  we  have  described,  should  hold  out  a  temp-  ‘he  Tartars, 
tation  to  any  powerful  nation  to  attempt  at  acquiring 
the  dominion  of  a  people  who  showed  that  they  Avere 
incapable  of  governing  themselves.  Not  far  from  the 
confines  of  Vladimir  and  Kief,  viz.  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  wandering  hordes  of  Mon- 
goles,  or  .Mongol  Tartars,  had  taken  up  their  residence. 

These  people  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  ancient 
Scythians,  and  to  have  long  dwelt  on  the  confines  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  Hence  they  gradually  marched 
westward,  .and  about  1223  arrived  on  the  shorts  cf  the 
sea  of  Aral,  under  the  conduct  of  Tuschi,  son  of  the 
famous  Tschinghis  Khan,  chief  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
many  of  whose  warlike  exploits  have  been  recounted 
under  the  article  Mogul.  From  the  Aral,  Tuschi 
conducted  his  horde  along  the  shores  cf  the  Caspian, 
and  gradually  approached  the  Dniepr.  In  his  course 
he  attacked  and  overcame  the  Tscherkesse«,  or  Circas¬ 
sians,  w  ho  on  his  approach  had  joined  w  ith  the  Folov- 
tzes,  to  resist  the  terrible  enemy.  The  deftaled  Folov- 
tzes  gave  notice  to  their  neighbours  the  Russians,  of  the 
approaching  storm,  and  invited  them  to  form  a  common 
cause  .Against  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time  the  Tartars 
had  sent  ambassadors  to  liie  Russians,  hoping  to  prevent 
their  alliance  with  the  Folovlzes,  and  thtis  the  n.ore 
easily  subdue  tlie  disunited  nations.  For  this  time, 
liowever,  the  Russians  were  true  to  their  own  interest, 
and  proved  firm  to  their  alliance.  In  cottcert  with  the 
Polovtzes,  they  nsscnibled  an  army’,  and  prcp.irtd  to  re¬ 
sist  the  incursions  of  the  'rarlai  -.  Both  parties  met 
near  the  small  river  Kalk.s,  w  liicli  flow  s  into  the  sea  of 
Asof,  and  a  furious  cngitgi  inent  took  jt'acc.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  fought  witli  great  intrepidity,  but  the  Folo\tz€s 
thrown  into  con.‘ternatlon  at  tlie  furious  onset  of  the 
Tartars,  suddenly  betook  tliemselvcs  to  fliglit.  As  they' 
formed  the  van-guard,  their  flight  put  the  Russian  army, 
which  was  drawn  up  behind  them,  into  such  complete 
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aisorder^  that  a  total  route  hisuetl.  The  prince  of  Kief, 
who  had  kiept  himself  aloof  diirinij  the  engagement,  at¬ 
tempted  to  resist  the  victorious  Tartars,  but  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Had  the  princes  who  then  shared  among  them  the 
Russian  territories  firmly  united  against  the  common 
enemy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  might  have  stem¬ 
med  the  torrent,  which  soon,  from  their  state  of  rival- 
ship  and  disunion,  burst  in  and  overwhelmed  them. 
About  13  years  after  the  defeat  on  the  Kalka,  another 
horde  of  Tartars,  headed  by  Baaty  Khan,  the  grandson 
of  Tschinghis-khan,  penetrated  into  Russia,  after  having 
attacked  and  defeated  their  neighbours  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Tartars  soon  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  their 
name.  Wherever  they  came,  the  whole  face  of  nature 
was  laid  waste ;  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed  by 
fire;  a'l  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  put  to 
the  sword,  ard  the  children,  women,  and  old  men,  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  to 
which  they  approached  offered  a  compromise,  the  faith¬ 
less  barbarians  affected  to  receive  their  submission ;  but 
immediately  broke  the  agreement,  and  treated  thosewho 
surrendered  to  their  mercy  with  as  mnch  rigour  as  those 
who  ha  I  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  and  had 
been  overcome.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  onen  towns 
and  villages  came  out  to  meet  them,  and  to  receive  them 
as  conquerors  and  friends  ;  death,  torture,  or  the  most 
ignominious  bondage,  was  the  reward  of  their  sp  mta- 
neous  submission. 

1  he  first  state  which  they  attacked  was  Riazan,  the 
prince  of  which  applied  for  assistance  to  Yury,  Cf)mmon- 
ly  called  by hi'torians,  George  Sevoloditch,  grand  prince 
of  Vladimir,  w'ho  was  then  chief  of  the  Ru  sian  princes. 
He  sent  them  a  few  auxiliaries,  but  thev  either  came 
too  late,  or  their  number  was  too  small.  The  principa¬ 
lity  of  Riazan  fell,  and  its  fall  was  succeede<l  by  that  of 
Rereiaslavl,  Rostof,  Susdal,  anrl  several  others.  Like  a 
furious  torrent  rushing  down  the  mountain’s  side,  and 
irresistibly  carrying  with  it  all  that  impedes  its  progress, 
these  barbarous  hordes  rolled  their  rapid  course,  carry- 
ing  in  their  train  fire  and  sword,  ravages  and  desolation, 
torments  and  death,  and  sweeping  all  before  them  in 
one  common  devastation.  They  now  approached  the 
principality  of  Vladimir,  and  no  army  appeared  to  resist 
them  on  the  frontiers.  They  advanced  unimpeded  to 
tne  capit:d,  which,  lett  to  its  fate  hy  the  grand  prince, 
had  nothing  to  expect,  but  the  same  cruel  treatment 
w’hich  the  neighbouring  cities  had  received.  Yury, 
with  unpardonable  negligence,  was  celebrating  a  mar¬ 
riage  feast,  when  he  oucht  to  have  been  employed  in 
collecting  the  means  ot  defence  against  the  enemy,  of 
whose  approach  to  his  I  orders  he  had  received  timely 
intimation.  The  city  of  Vladimir,  which  contained  the 
princess  and  two  of  her  sons,  was  left  to  the  protection 
of  a  chieftain,  totally  unqualified  tor  its  defence,  and 
the  inhabitants  seemed  to  share  the  pusillanimity  of  tlieir 
governor.  Instead  of  annoying  the  enemy  hy  occasion¬ 
al  excursions,  and  preparing  the  means  of  defending  the 
wails  against  a  sudden  attack,  they  gave  thensf-lves  up 
to  terror  and  despair;  and  as  they  conceived  deal  i  to 
be  inevitable,  they  prepared  for  it,  by  taking  the  habits 
of  monks  and  niuis,  in  order  to  insure  to  tiioniselves  a 
blis-ful  departure.  A  prey  to  fear  and  despondency, 
the  city  soon  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Tartars.  They 
one  mornmg  scaled  tliie  w&lls,  and  race. ing  with  little 
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Opposition,  quickly  m^de  themselves  masters  of  tlieplace;  nnssk. 
■when  they  cast  aside  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and 
like  beasts  of  prey,  glutted  their  appetite  for  blood  a- 
meng  the  wretched  inhabitants.  'The  grand  prince's, 
and  other  ladies  of  distinction,  dreading  the  brutality  of 
the  relentless  conquerors,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  choir 
of  a  church,  an  asylum  which  all  the  assurances  of  the 
Tartars  that  they  should  suffer  no  injury,  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  on  them  to  abandon.  It  was  therefore  set  on  fire 
by  the  barbarians,  who  feasted  their  ears  with  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  women,  as  the  flames  sur¬ 
rounded  them. 

Yury,  incensed  almost  to  desperation,  at  the  fate  of 
his  capital,  and  the  horrific  death  of  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  w'as  determined  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the 
assailants.  He  assembled  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
draw  together,  and  though  his  army  was  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  in  numbers  to  the  Tartars,  1  e  marched  again«t  the 
enemy,  and  attacked  them  with  the  most  determined 
valour.  The  struggle  was  short,  but  bloody  ;  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  victorious,  and  the  body  of  Yury  rvas  found 
among  the  slain. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only'  vigorous  stand 
made  by  the  Russian  princes.  The  Tartars  pushed  for¬ 
ward  with  rapidity,  and  successively  overpowered  the 
principalities  of  Novgorod  and  Kief.  In  the  latter  city 
they  found  immense  booty  ;  but  this  circumstance  did 
rot  prevent  them  from  repeating  here  the  same  bloody 
•scenes  which  they  had  cted  in  the  ether  capitals.  The 
governor  wa«  pre.'erverl  from  the  cruelties  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  inhabitants.  Iry  the  courage  he  had  dis- 
])!■  yed  in  defence  of  the  city;  and  his  noble  demeanour, 
when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  acquired 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  that  chief,  and  enabled  him 
to  obtain  a  temporary  repose  to  his  countr3\  gj 

I'he  Tartars  had  now  established  themselves  in  the  Succession 
Russian  territories,  and  their  khnn  or  chief,  though  he  of  Russian 
did  not  himself  assume  the  nominal  sovereignty,  reigned  princes  un 
as  paramount  lord,  and  placed  on  the  throne  anv  of  the  ^"rturs 
native  prince*  whom  he  found  most  obse(|uione  to  his 
will,  or  wlio  had  ingratiated  themselves  hy  the  magni¬ 
ficence  ot  their  presents.  The  throne  was  successively 
(iccupicd  by  Vaioslaf  11.  Alexander  Yaro'lavitch,  Ya- 
rcslat  Yaroslavitch,  Vasilii  Yaroslavitch,  Dimitri  Alex- 
androvitch,  Andrei,  Daniil,  both  brothers  of  Dimitri, 

Mikaila  Yaroslavitch,  Yury  Danilovitch,  Alexander 
Mikailovitch,  Ivan  Danilovitch,  Simeon  Ivanovitch, 
and  Ivan  Ivanovitch. 

Among  the  j)i  inces  whom  we  have  enumerated,  we  St 
must  iiarticularly  notice  Alexander  the  son  of  Yaroslaf  dor  Neffsky. 
II.  This  prince  was  installed  grand  prince  of  Russia 
by  tlie  I'artar  khan  in  VJ59,  and  continued  to  reign 
till  He  is  ren  arkable  chiefly  for  a  decisive  vic¬ 

tory  gained  by  him  over  the  Danes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva ; — a  victory  which  procure<l  him  the  honourable 
surname  of  Neft'sky  C the  conqueror ).  'I'his  victory  is 
.said  to  have  taken  place  in  IVSy,  while  Alexander  was 
governor  of  Novgornd,  under  liis  father  Yaroslaf,  who 
then  reigned  .at  Vla<iiinir.  Afcer  his  pccession  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  fat'icr,  he  engaged  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  war  with  Sweden.  Thi-  jwince  is  held  in  great 
veneration  liy  the  Rinsians,  and  several  miracles  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  liim.  In  particular  it  is  said,  that  w  hen  the 
prayer  of  absolution  was  offered  to  his  corpse  jirevious 
to  interment  (a  practice  long  cus  omary  in  Russia),  the 
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Ru»ia.  h  ind  of  the  dead  !)ody  opened  to  receive  it.  His  re¬ 
putation  for  sanctity  occasioned  himto  be  ranked  amonj; 
the  tutelary  saints  of  the  (ireek  church,  where  he  still 
holds  adisiinguished  place,  by  the  tile  of  St  Alexander 
Neffsky. 

During  these  several  reigns,  which  all  historians  have 
rionnTrtus-  passed  over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the 
siaby  the  miseries  of  a  foreiTo  yoke  were  asrgravated  by  all  the 
calamities  of  intestine  discord  and  war ;  whilst  the 
knights  of  Livonia,  or  brothers  of  the  short-sword,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  a  kind  of  military  order  of 
religious,  on  one  side,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catch¬ 
ing  at  the  oppo'^tunity,  at  tacked  Russia,  and  took  several 
of  its  towns,and  even  some  considerable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Russians,  whose  interests  were  in  this  case 
the  same,  often  united  to  oppose  their  common  enemy  ; 
but  were  generally  worsted.  The  Livonians  took  Ples- 
kow,  and  the  I'oles  made  themselves  masters  of  B'ack 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  PoJolia,  an  I  the  city  of  Kief.  Ca- 
simir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings, carrieil  his  conquests 
still  farther.  He  asserted  his  pretensions  to  a  [)art  of 
Russia,  in  ri^htof  his  relation  to  Boleslaus  duke  of  Ka- 
litz,  who  died  without  issae,and  foi'cibly  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyslia,  Kalitz,  and  Luckow, 
and  of  the  districts  of  Sanock,  Lubakzo  w,  and  Tre- 
bowla  ;  all  which  countries  he  made  a  province  of  Po¬ 
land. 

The  newly-conquered  Russians  were  ill-disposed  to 
endure  the  government  cf  the  Poles,  whose  laws  and 
customs  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  those  of 
the  Tartars  hatl  been.  They  joined  the  1  itter  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assembled  an  army  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  destitute  of 
valour  and  discipline.  Casimir,  undaunte.l  by  this  de¬ 
luge  of  bai'barians,  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 

About  the  year  1362  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  received 
the  sovereignty  from  the  Tartar  chief,  and  established 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Mosco.  This  prince  pos¬ 
sessed  considerableambition,and  coiitrivedtoinspire  the 
other  Russian  princes  with  so  much  respect  for  his  per¬ 
son  and  government,  tliat  they  consented  to  hold  their 
principalities  as  fiefs  under  Dimitri.  This  increased 
the  consequence  of  the  Russian  prince,  excited  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  i\iarnmai  the  Tartar  khait,  who  determined  to 
take  measures  for  maintaining  his  superioriry.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  demanding  an  increase  of  tribute,  but  when  Di¬ 
mitri  seemed  to  rlemur  at  consenting  to  this  new  e  i- 
croachment,  the  khan  not  only  insisted  on  his  demand, 
but  retjuired  the  grand  jrri  ice  to  appear  before  him  in 
person.  This  requisition  Dimitri  thought  proper  to  re¬ 
fuse,  and  prepared  to  support  his  refusal  by  force  of 
arms.  The  terror  with  which  the  Tartars  had  inspired 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Russia  had  nowconsiderahly  subsiiled, 
while  the  hatrt  d  which  the  IJussians  bore  the  e  h  ughty 
masters,  was  kept  alive  by  the  harharity  of  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  difference  of  tlieir  relig  on.  The  Chri¬ 
stian  ministers,  just. y  dreadi  g  th.it  the  Tartars,  in  heir 
fu  nous  progress, mi^lit  ex  i  p  i  eChristiauity,  ton  ifmt- 
ed  alliutheir  power  to  confir  ut  ie  sp  rii  ol  revolt  among 
the  people  ;  and  tliey  pr  •mlscd  the  crown  of  martyr- 
«lom  to  such  as  should  fill  in  hatt'e  ngduit  the  in'iifels. 
Thus,  the  content  into  wliic'i  ili-*  aran.!  prince  leter- 
mined  to  enter  in  support  of  ius  au.hority,  became  in 
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some  measure  a  holy  war,  undertaken  in  defence  of  th« 
national  religion.  This  combination  of  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  operated  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Dimitri, 
and  the  princes  that  liad  confederated  with  him,  that 
they  soon  collected  an  army  of  20(»,0(J0  men.  With 
this  force  the  grand  prince  left  Mo  co,  and  marched  to¬ 
wards  the  Don,  on  the  southern  hank  of  which  the  Tar¬ 
tars  were  encamped.  Arrived  at  this  river,  he  left  it 
to  the  choice  of  his  troops,  either  to  cross  the  river,  and 
encounter  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  or  to  await  the 
attack  where  they  were.  The  general  voice  declared 
for  p  issing  over  to  the  assault.  1  he  grand  prince  ac¬ 
cordingly  transported  his  battalions  across  the  river, 
that  he  might  cut  off  all  hope  of  escaping  by  retreat. 
The  fight  iiow  commenced,  and  though  the  numbers  of 
the  foe  far  exceeded  their  own,  the  Russians  defended- 
themselves  valiantly  a  jainstthe  furious  onset  of  theTar- 
tars  ;  but  as  these  barbarians  were  continually  relieved 
by  fresh  reinforcements,  they  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground.  Indeed,  nothing  hut  the  impossibility  of  re¬ 
treating  across  the  river,  and  the  firm  jiersuasion  that 
death  would  immediately  transport  them  to  the  man¬ 
sions  of  eternal  bliss,  restrained  the  Russians  from  a  ge¬ 
neral  fliglit.  At  the  moment  when  the  day  seemed  en¬ 
tirely  lo  t,  a  detachment  of  the  grand  prince’s  army 
which  he  had  stationed  in  reserve,  and  had  remained 
out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy,  came  up  with  unabated 
force,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Tartars,  threw  them  into 
such  terror  and  confusion,  that  they  fled  with  Mammai 
at  their  head,  and  left  the  Russians  masters  of  the  field. 
This  contest  must  have  been  extremely  bloody,  as  we 
are  told  that  eight  days  were  employed  by  the  remaiiis 
of  the  Russian  army,  in  burying  the  bodies  of  their 

slaughtered  companions,  while  thoseof  the  Tariars  were 

left  uninterred  upon  the  ground. 

This  glorious  victory,  which  took  place  in  1330,  was 
attended  with  numerous  advantages  to  the  Rusdan  came. 
In  particular,  it  taught  the  native  princes  that  tlie  Tar¬ 
tars  we.'e  not  unconquerable  j  that  nothing  was  want- 
in-v  to  relieve  them  from  the  galling  yoke  under  which, 
they  had  loiiff  groaned,  but  mutual  union,  courage,  and 
prudence.  The  I’artars  apj^ear  to  have  been  so  much 
humbled  by  this  defeat  that  for  a  time  they  left  the 
Russians  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  recovered  liberty.  This 
forbearance,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  Be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Dimitri  they  returned  witli  increased 
numbers,  laid  siege  to  Mosco,  which,  after  an  obstinate 
tiefence,  was  at  length  induced  to  surrender,  ami  Hugsia 
once  more  submitted  to  her  old  m.tstors. 

l^irnitri  died  in  1.33.'),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Vasilii  Dimitricvitch.  lu  the  reign  of  this  prince  a  new 
incursion  of  tlie  Tartiirs  took  place,  under  the  great 
'I'imiir  or  ramirlaue,  who  after  fiaving  subdued  all  fie 
neighbouring  Tartiir  hordes,  exiemled  his  compiests  to 
the  Russian  territories,  ca  ried  .Mo.-co  liy  asjault,  and 
carried  off  immense  plunder. 

Tlie  grand  prmcipalitv  of  Vladimir,  or  as  it  may  now 
be  called,  of  .Mosco,  lia  i,  at  the  end  ot  the  1‘fili  cen¬ 
tury,  htt  lined  itsg  ta  est  heiglil,  while  that  of  Kief  ha  1 
proportion  illy  declined.  1  liis  It  ter  princi|»;iliiy  was, 
at  the  lime  of  w.iich  we  are  now  writing-,  under  tlie  ilo- 
minion  of  the  Boles  having  been  seize. I  on  in  13  20  by 
Gedemiii,  duke  of  l.itliuoiii. 

The  latter  end  of  the  1.5tli  century  forms  a  splendid 
cpacli  in  tlic  iluss'aii  liistory  .  At  t.'iu  time,  viz  from 
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1462  to  1505,  irergned  Ivan  Vasiliivitch,  or,  as  he  is 
commonly  called,  John  Basilovitz.  This  able  prince, 
by  his  invincible  spirit  and  refined  policy,  became  both 
the  ctinqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  its  future  grandeur.  Observing  with 
indignation  the  narrow  limits  of  his  power  at  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Vasiliis 
the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to  resolve  within  him¬ 
self  the  means  of  enlarging  his  dominions.  Marriage, 
though  he  had  in  reality  no  regard  or  inclination  for  wo¬ 
men,  seemqd  to  him  one  of  the  best  expedients  he  could 
begin  with  ;  and  accordingly  he  deraandedand  obtained 
Maria,  sister  of  Michael  duke  of  Twer,  whom  he  soon 
after  deposed,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries 
done  to  his  father,  and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Mosco.  Maria,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  nam¬ 
ed  Ivan,  who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  Ion? ;  and 
upon  her  death  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Paleologus,  Mho  had  been  diiven  from  Constantinople, 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  por¬ 
tioned  this  princess,  in  hopes  of  thus  procuring  great 
advantage  to  the  Romish  religion  :  but  his  expec  tations 
w'ere  frustrated,  Soph;a  being  obliged  to  confoiin  to  the 
Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Russia. 

What  could  induce  Ivan  to  seek  a  consort  at  such  a 
distance  is  nowliere  accounted  for,  unless  it  be,  that  he 
hoped  by  this  means  to  establish  a  pretension  to  the  em¬ 
pire  o‘  the  east,  to  which  her  fa. her  was  the  next  heir; 
but  however  tl  at  may  he,  the  Rusdans  certainly  owed 
to  this  al  iance  their  deliverance  from  the  Tartar  yoke. 
Shocked  at  t’  e  servile  hon  age  exacted  by  these  proud 
victors,  her  hus>  and  ooing  to  me  t  their  an.bassadors  at 
some  di-tanc  e  from  the  city,  and  standing  to  hear  w  hat 
they  had  to  say,  whdst  they  were  at  dinner ;  Sophia 
tolfi  him  that  she  was  surprised  to  find  tliatshe  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  servant  to  the  Tartars.  Nettled  at  this  reproach, 
Ivan  feigned  himself  ill  when  the  next  deputation  from 
the  Tartirs  arrived,  and  by  means  of  this  stratagem, 
avoided  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating  ceremonial. 
Another  circumstance  equally  displeasing  to  this  jjrin- 
ce§s  was,  that  the  1  ortars  jjosses-ed  oy  agreement  M’itli- 
in  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Mosco,  houses  in  M'hich 
tlieir  ministers  resided,  a  stipulation  which  tliey  had 
made,  at  once  to  shew  their  power,  and  watch  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  piince.  To  rid  her  husliand  and  her¬ 
self  of  these  unpleasant  neighbours,  Sopliia  sent  a  for¬ 
mal  embassy  to  the  khan,  to  inform  him,  that  as  she 
had  been  favoured  with  a  vision  from  above,  command¬ 
ing  lier  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  tiien  stood 
the  houses  of  the  Tartar  ministers,  her  mind  could  not 
be  at  case  till  she  had  fulfilled  the  divine  command  ; 
she  therefore  desired  Iris  leave  to  pull  them  down,  and 
give  his  people  other's.  The  khan  consented;  the  houses 
within  the  Kremlin  (njweredemolished,  and  ironew  ones 
being  provided, the  Tartar  resitlentsw  ereobligedtoleave 
Mosco,  an  affront  which  their  prince  was  riot  able  to  re¬ 
venge,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  War  with  the  Poles. 

Ivan  faking  advantage  ot  tliis  circumstance,  and  hav- 
ing  gradually  increased  his  forces,  now  ojrcnly  disclaim¬ 
ed  all  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  attacked  their  temto- 


ries,  and  made  himself  master  of  Kazan.  Here  he  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  a  diadem  which  is  said  to  be  the 
same  that  is  still  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  Russian 
sovereigns.  This  took  place  about  the  year  1470,  and 
led  to  a  complete  emancipation  of  Russia  from  the  Tar¬ 
tar  dominion.  Ivan  afterwards  carried  his  arms  against 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  province  of  Permia,  with 
Asiatic  Bulgaria,  and  great  part  of  Lapland,  soon  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  the  great  Novgorod,  a  city  then  sd 
famous  that  the  Russians  were  accustomed  to  intimate 
their  idea  of  its  importance  by  the  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion.  Who  can  resist  God  and  the  great  Novgorod  ?  Was 
reduced  by  his  generals  after  a  seven  years  siege,  and 
yielded  immense  treasure.  This  place  was  so  wealthy, 
that  .'\lexander  Witold,  prince  of  Lithuinia,  to  whom 
the  Novgorodians  were  then  tributary,  derived  from  it 
a  yearly  contribution  of  1 00,000  rubles.  The  booty 
carried  off  by  Ivan  to  Mosco,  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  300  cart  loads  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  furs,  cloths,  and  other 
mei'chandise.  After  he  quitted  the  city,  which  had  been 
awed  by  his  presence,  the  discontents  excited  at  his 
violent  measures  broke  out  into  acts  of  mutiny,  on 
M'hich  he,  in  1485,  carried  off  50  of  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies,  and  distributed  them  through  several  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  towns.  He  afterwards  carried  off  some  thousands 
of  the  most  considerable  inhabitants,  and  replaced  them 
by  more  loyal  subjects  from  other  places.  By  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  flourishing  commerce  of  this  city  received 
a  considerable  shock,  and  it  suffered  still  more  by  the 
imprisonment  of  allthe  German  n’erchants,and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  effects.  Indeed  from  this  period  Nov¬ 
gorod  never  recovered  its  former  splendour 

After  his  reduction  of  Novgorod,  Ivan  invaded  the 
territories  of  Livonia  and  Esihonia,  in  consequence,  as 
M-e  are  told,  of  an  aff.ont  offered  to  him  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Reval.  Ileie,  however,  he  met  with  a  stout 
resistance,  and  does'  not  seem  to  have  made  much  pro¬ 
gress.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  the  Kaza- 
nian  Tartars,  M'ho,  though  humbled,  had  continued  to 
inhabit  that  district,  made  a  hard  struggle  to  sliake  off 
the  Russian  yoke  that  had  been  imposed  on  them  ;  but 
Ivan  had  established  his  authority  too  firmly  for  them  to 
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accomplish  their  purpose  during  his  life.  He  died  in 


15(*5,  and  v/as  succeeded  by  his  son  Vasilii  Ivanoviich, 
commonly  called  Basilius  III. 

The  Tartars  of  Kazan  M'erestill  suffered  to  maintain  a 
shew  of  independency,  by  electing  their  own  khans;  but 
a  Russian  no!>le,  under  the  denomination  of  voivode 
was  associated  M  ith  the  khan  in  the  government,  and 
took  care  that  the  administration  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  interests  of  his  master. 
About  14  years  after  the  death  of  Ivan,  however,  the 
Tartars  resolved  to  overturn  so  humiliating  an  admini¬ 
stration.  They  murdered  the  Rus>ian  voivode,  expel¬ 
led  their  nominal  khan,  and  united  themselves  with 
their  brethren  of  the  Crimea.  V\'ith  their  as-istance 
they  assembledamightyforce,enteredtheRu6sian  domi¬ 
nions,  and  carried  their  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Mos¬ 
co.  The  grand  pi  iuce  V'^asilii  found  himself  at  that  time 
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(d)  Ihe  Kremlin  is  a  quarter  of  Mosco,  Mlrere  stands  the  palace  of  tire  tzara,  first  b«iU  of  stone  Iiy  Dimitri 
IvanoYitch  Dowski  in  1307.  See  Mosco. 
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imabie  to  resist  the  barbarians,  and  therefoi-e  purchased 
an  exemption  from  general  pillage  by  great  presents, 
and  a  promise  of  renewed  allegiance.  The  Tartars  re¬ 
tired,  but  carried  off  immense  booty,  and  nearly300,000 
prisoners,  the  greater  part  of  whom  they  sent  to  Theo¬ 
dosia  in  the  Crimea,  and  sold  them  to  the  Turks.  Th  is 
humiliation  of  Vasilii  did  not,  however,  long  continue, 
and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  make  head  against  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  to  recover  possession  of  the  city  Kazan,  and  of 
Pscove,  a  city  which  had  been  built  by  the  princess 
t)lga,  and  was  the  great  rival  of  Novgorod  in  wealth 
and  commercial  importance.  Under  this  prince  all  the 
principalities  of  Russia  were  once  more  united,  and  they 
liave  remaiiitd  ever  since  under  the  dominion  of  one  so¬ 
vereign. 

It  w’as  under  the  son  and  successor  of  Vasilii,  Ivan  IV. 
or,  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Russian  historians,  IvanVasilii- 
vitch  1 1,  that  Russia  completely  emancipated  herself  from 
her  subjection  to  the  Tartars,  and  acquired  a  vast  acces¬ 
sion  of  territory,  which  extended  her  empire  into  the 
north-east  of  Asia,  and  rendered  her  for  the  first  time, 
superior  in  extent  to  any  state  that  had  appeared  since 
the  Roman  empire.  Vasilii  died  in  1533,  having  reign¬ 
ed  28  years,  and  lived  55.  His  son  Ivan  was  only 
three  years  old  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
the  queen-mother  was  appointed  regent  during  his  mi¬ 
nority.  During  her  administration  the  state  became  a 
prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  She  seems  to  have  had 
no  talents  for  government,  and  devoted  herself  entirely 
to  the  pursuit  of  p’easure,  so  that  t'  e  ambitious  nobles, 
and  in  particular  the  uncles  of  the  young  prince,  had 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  aggrandizing  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expence  of  the  sovereign.  The  queen  mo¬ 
ther  died  in  1 538  ;  and  though  the  names  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  those  who  assumed  the  regency  after  her  death 
are  not  know  n,  it  appears  that  they  must  have  conduct¬ 
ed  the  administration  with  considerable  prudence  and 
circumspection,  as,  when  Ivan  attained  his  i7th  year, 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  with¬ 
out  opposition ;  and  from  the  important  transactions  in 
which  he  immediately  engaged,  must  have  been  posses¬ 
sed  of  considerable  resources. 

In  taking  into  his  own  hands  the  government  of  the 
state,  Ivan  displayed  so  much  prudence  and  manly  for¬ 
titude  as  soon  raised  him  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  subjects.  At  the  same  time  he  shewed  marks  of  a 
tyrannical  disposition,  and  irritability  of  temper,  which 
made  him  rather  feared  t>.an  admired  by  his  friends, 
while  they  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours  and  Ills  enenves.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  contending  factions,  and  to  suppress  thfse 
was  the  first  object  of  his  care.  In  the  choice  of  means 
for  effecting  this,  he  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  very 
scrupulous,  prov'ded  tiiey  tended  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  aim  ;  and  in  punishing  the  offences  of  those  wlio 
opposed  his  )  urpose,  his  violence  of  temper  not  unfre- 
quently  led  him  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the- 
guilty.  He  was,  however,  successful  in  his  great  de¬ 
sign,  and  having  secured  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  his 
dominion®,  he  had  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
more  remote,  but  not  less  predominant  objects  pi  his 
ambition.  He  resolved  to  attempt  liberating  his  coun- 
try  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  the  I  artars,  and  he 
succeeded.  In  1551,  he  marched  an  army  in  the  depth 


of  winter  into  the  district  of  Kazan,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  capiUil,  regardless  of  the  murmurs  of  his  troops, 
who  loudly  and  openly  expressed  their  dis'ike  to  this 
expedition,  declaring  that  no  good  commander  would 
think  of  conducting  his  forces  to  sieges  and  battles  dur¬ 
ing  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  or  attempt  at  such  a 
season  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  quarters.  Exaspe¬ 
rated  at  these  murmurs,  he  determined  to  punish  se¬ 
verely  the  principal  officers  wiio  had  contributed  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  discontents  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  this  well- 
timed  severity  he  effectually  repressed  all  opposition  to 
his  will.  14 

Before  entering  seriou.sly  on  the  siege  of  Kazan,  he 
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built  several  forts  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tartar  terri¬ 
tories,  by  w  hich  he  hoped  to  awm  these  barbarians,  and 
prevent  them  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  He  then  invested  Kazan,  and  in  the  year  ]  552, 
made  himself  master  of  it  by  the  new,  and,  to  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  unheard-of  method  of  .springing  a  mine  below  the 
walls.  We  are  told  by  some  historians,  that  the  city 
had  made  an  obstinate  defence,  and  that,  during  the 
siege,  which  lasted  above  seven  years,  another  alarming 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  besieging  army;  that  Ivan  wa.s 
in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  was  obliged  for  a  time 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  retire  to  Mosco,  where 
he  made  an  example  of  the  chief  mutineers,  iiid  again 
returned  to  the  siege  of  Kazan.  How  far  this  statement 
is  to  be  relied  on,  it  is  difficult  now  to  de  ermine ;  but 
perhaps  thi.s  mutiny  is  confounded  w  th  th.!t  vhich  we 
have  already  noticed,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  enterprise. 

As  Kazan  was  taken  by  storm,  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  with  much  rigour ;  and  the  .slaughter  was  so 
dreadful,  that  even  the  flinty  heart  of  Ivan  is  said  to 
have  relented  at  the  heaps  of  dead  bodies  which  .struck 
his  sight  on  entering  the  city.  The  inhabitants  that 
escaped  slaughter,  and  the  remains  of  the  Tartars,  were 
offered  mercy  on  condition  that  they  should  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  By  this  important  conquest  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Tartars  which  had  oppiessed  the  Russians 
f  or  more  than  three  centuries,  was  completely  ar.d  per¬ 
manently  overthrown. 

Ab'  ut  two  years  after  lie  had  abolished  the  power  of*thf 

the  Tartars,  he  extended  his  conquests  eastward  to  the  ttr- 

shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  took  possession  of  the  te:  ri-  ritorirs. 
tory  that  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Volga,  round  the 
city  of  Astracan,  which  was  also  inhabited  by  the  Tar¬ 
tar  hordes. 

Ivan,  as  well  as  his  grandfather,  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  chastise  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod;  in 
the  year  1570,  this  city  being  suspected  of  forming  a  " 
p'ot  for  delivering  itscLfand  the  surrounding  territory 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland,  felt  still  more 
severely  the  effects  of  his  vengeance.  All  v  lio  had  been 
in  any  degree  implicati  d  in  the  consjiiracy,  to  the  nuni- 
bci  of  25,000,  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  city  of  Pscove  was  tlireatencd  with  a  similar  jiro- 
scription  ;  but  Ivan,  on  their  voluntarysuhiuission,  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  tlie  execution  of  a  few  monk  ,  and 
the  confisctition  of  tlie  property  of  tlic  most  opulctit  iu- 
liabitants.  It  is  not  surprising  tliat  acts  like  these  should 
have  given  to  this  prince  the  uaiiies  of  frrriNt-  mul  lij- 
rant,  by  whicli  historians  have  occ.asionnlly  distiuguisiied 
him ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  cxU'aordinary,  tliat  li« 
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should  have  rettined  so  much  intei  estin  the  aiFectionsof 
his  subjects,  that  when,  to  tjy  their  attachment,  he,  in 
1 575,  abdicated  ilie  srovernment,  and  retained  only  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Mosco,  the  majority  of  the  nation 
loudlyexpressed  their  wish  for  him  to  resume  the  adrai- 
nistration  of  affairs.  VVe  can  account  for  this,  only  by 
considering  theme.asures  which  he  had  adopted  for  the 
improvement  and  civilization  of  his  people.  These 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  in  a  great  measure  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression.  He 
promulgated  a  new  code  of  laws,  composed  partly  of 
such  ancient  statutes  as  .still  were  in  force,  and  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  improvement,  and  partly  of  new  regulations, 
which  he  either  contrived  himselfj  or  adopted  from  tlie 
neighbouring  states.  He  found  it  necessary,  however, 
to  render  many  of  these  laws  extremely  severe,  though 
their  execution  was  most  frequently  examplified  in  the 
persons  of  his  nobles,  whose  perverseness  aird  obstinacy 
seemed  unconquerable  by  more  lenient  measures. 

Ivair  cultivated  an  intercourse  with  several  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  states,  especially  witli  Germany,  for  vs  Inch  coun- 
tiy  he  seems  to  have  had  a  very  par.icul  r  esteem. 
Early  in  his  reign,  viz.  in  I  547,  he  sent  a  splendid  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  emperor  C  harles  V.  requesting  him  to  per¬ 
mit  a  number  of  German  artists,  mechanics,  and  literary 
men,  to  establish  themselves  in  Russia,  diaries  readily 
complied  with  his  request,  and  several  hundred  volun¬ 
teers  w  ere  collected  and  assembled  at  Lubeck,  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  througli  Livonia  to  Mosco.  The 
Eubeckeis,  however,  jealous  that  the  improvement  of 
the  Rus-^ians  in  aitsandmanufacturesinight  renderthem 
independent  of  their  neighbours,  and  diminish  ilie  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  thathad  longsuhsisted  between  their 
city  and  the  principal  towns  of  Russia,  ai-resled  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  their  route,  and  in  concei  t  with  the  mcrchan.s 
of  Reval  and  Riga,  senta  petitmn  toCharles,  requesting 
him  to  recal  the  permission  he  had  granted.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  e  measures,  many  of  the  German  artists 
returned  home,  but  several  of  them  escaped  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  Lubeckt-rs,  and  reached  Mosco  bv  a  circui¬ 
tous  loiite.  Ivan  endeavonied  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Livonians  by  inv  ding  their  count>y.  Thi.s  was  strenu¬ 
ously  de'ended  by  the  Teutonic  kniglits  ;  and  these 
champions,  finding  at  last  that  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  ground,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  monarch,  put  their  country  under  tiie  luotection  of 
Roland. 

1  he  Swedes  also  came  in  fora  share  of  the  Livonian 
territories ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  war  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Russians.  Ivan  invaded  Finland ; 
but  that  country  was  bravely  defended  by  William  of 
Furstenberg, grand  master  of  the  Livonian  Knights,  wiih 
the  assis'ance  of  the  troops  of  Gustav  us  ^■aza ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  1  van  gained  n.uch  in  tins  expedi¬ 
tion,  though  we  are  told  that  the  Livonian  graiiil  master 
ended  his  life  in  a  Russian  prison. 

In  15.53,  an  event  happened  wliich  first  led  lo  an  in¬ 
tercourse  I  etween  Russia  and  England.  Rome  English¬ 
men  who  were  at  diat  time  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
landed  on  the  shores  ol  the  W  hite  sea,  v\  here  soon  alter 
was  built  the  port  ol  .Arcliangcl.  They  were  hospita¬ 
bly  received  by  the  natives  ;  ai  d  ii  tirnation  of  the  cir- 
cums'  ance  being  com  eyed  to  Ivin,  he  sent  for  the  stran¬ 
ger-,  atid  was  so  mu  J;  ])le:;sed  witli  their  abilities  and 


deportment,  that  he  resolved  to  give  every  encourage-  Rusmi. 
ment  te  the  English  commerce,  and  thus  open  a  ne'V 
channel  of  intercourse  tvith  a  highly  polished  nation,  by 
which  his  subjects  might  obtain  fresh  incitements  to  ac¬ 
tivity  and  industry.  VVe  are  told,  that  his  affection  for 
the  English  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  induce  him  to  form 
the  design  of  marrying  an  English  lady.  Hee.\presscd 
the  higliest  esteem  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  requested 
by  bis  ambassador,  that  if  the  ingratitude  of  his  subjects 
should  ever  compel  him  to  quit  Russia,  (a  circumstance 
by  10  means  improbable),  she  would  grant  him  an 
asylum  in  her  dominions.  Lt  was  in  consequence  of  this 
accidental  communication  between  the  Russians  and  the 
English,  th.,t  England  first  engaged  in  a  trade  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  promoted  this  new'  c,  mnierce  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  company  of  Russia  merchants  in  Lon- 
don. 

About  tw'entj  years  after  Astracan  had  been  anne.T-  Ivan  an- 
ed  to  the  Russian  empire,  anew'  acquisition  of  territory  S'* 
accrued  to  it  from  the  conquests  of  a  private  adven-  • 

tiirer,  in  the  unknown  regions  of  Siberia.  The  steps  empirer**' 
that  led  to  the  acquisition  of  this  immense  tract  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke. 

“  The  grand  prince,  Ivan  III.  had  already  sent  out 
a  body  of  men  w’ho  penetrated  across  the  Ingrian  moun¬ 
tains,  and  traversed  all  the  districts  as  far  as  the  river 
Oby.  But,  amidst  the  urgent  affairs  of  government, 
tlie  tliscoveries  tliey  made  insensibly  fell  into  oblivion. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  merchant,  named  Stroganof, 
who  was  projjrietor  of  somesalt-works  on  the  confines 
of  Siberia,  w  as  curious  to  gain  a  farther  know'ledge  of 
that  countrj',  w'hich  w’as  likew'ise  inhabited  by  Tartars, 
w  hose  khan  resided  in  the  capital  Sibir.  Perceiving, 
among  the  persons  who  came  to  him  on  affairs  of  trade, 
men  who  belonged  to  no  nation  with  which  he  w’as  ac¬ 
quainted,  he  put  several  inquiries  to  them  concerning 
the  place  whence  they  came,  and  once  sent  a  few  of  his 
peojile  w  ith  them  back  to  their  country.  These  people 
brought  w  ith  them,  at  their  return  from  the  regioms 
they  had  now  explored,  and  which  proved  to  be  this  very 
Siberia,  a  great  quantity  of  invaluable  furs,  and  t!ms 
opened  to  their  master  a  new  road  to  wealth.  How¬ 
ever,  not  so  covetous  as  to  wish  to  keep  this  treasure  to 
himself,  he  sent  iniorniat'on  of  it  to  the  court,  and  llic 
attention  of  yovernment  was  once  more  directed  to  lliis 
country.  But  the  conquest  of  it,  and  its  conjunction 
w  ith  Russia,  was  reserved  for  an  adventurer  named  Ti- 
moseyef  Verniak.  This  Yermak,  at  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  Din  Zozaks,  had  made  it  his  [iractice  to  rob  and 
])lunder  the  caravans  and  passengers  that  occasionally 
frequented  the  roads,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  where- 
ever  he  came,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the 
search  (>f  the  Russian  troops  that  had  been  sent  out 
against  him  and  hi.s  band,  which  consisted  of  not  (ew'er 
th  -n  6000  men.  On  their  flight,  he  and  his  peojtleac- 
c  den' ally  came  to  the  dwelling  of  Stroganof,  w  here, 
hearing  much  talk  about  Ribcria,  and  bei''g  per  ons 
who  had  nothing  to  1.  se,  and  the  c fore  mielit  put  all  to 
the  hazaril,  they  soon  formed  a  pi  n  to  jicnetrate  fartlier 
into  that  country,  and  tliere  seek  at  on  e  their  safetv 
and  their  fortune.  After  numerous  struggles  and  con¬ 
flict:  witli  tlie  natives,  whi<  hgreatly  >  e  hiccd  their  nuni- 
her.s,  they  at  lengtli  conquered  ilie  c  jiital,  and  shortly 
after  the  v.iiolc  country.  Yermak  now  2'reicnttd  llse 
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fruit  of  his  toilsomeand  perilous  victories  tohis  tzar,  (e) 
Ivan,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  thereby,  a  pardon  of  his 
former  depredations,  which  was  granted  him  accord¬ 
ingly,  by  the  building  of  several  towns,  and  construct¬ 
ing  a  numlrer  of  forts,  the  possession  of  this  country  was 
soon  permanently  secured.  The  less  and  the  greater 
Kabardey  were  also  added  to  Russia  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan.  This  tzar,  however,  not  only  enlarged  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  his  empire,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and 
partly  by  accident,  but  he  resolved  torefomi  his  people, 
to  render  them  more  polished,  more  skilful,  and  indus¬ 
trious  ;  but  this  he  found  to  be  the  most  arduous  en¬ 
terprise  he  could  possibly  have  undertaken.  The  insu¬ 
perable  impediments  which  threw  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  execution  of  this  gi’and  work,  M'ere  the  prin¬ 
cipal  incitements  to  those  frequent  acts  of  cruelty  and 
despotism  which  have  covered  his  memory  with  so 
deep  a  stain.” 

Towards  the  close  of  Ivan’s  reign,  a  prodigious  army 
of  Turks  and  I’artars  entered  Russia,  with  a  design  to 
subdue  tlie  wliole  countiy.  But  Zerebrinoff,  the  tzar’s 
general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 
flight  with  considei'able  slaughter.  They  then  retired  to¬ 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expected  a 
considerable  reinforcement;  but  being  closely  pursued 
by  the  Russians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 
were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azof  on 
the  Black  sea.  But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 
the  city  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
powder  magazine.  'Hie  Russians  then  attacked  tbeir 
ships  there,  took  some  and  sunk  the  rest ;  by  which 
means  almost  the  whole  army  perished  with  hunger  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

From  this  time  the  empire  of  Russia  became  .so  formi¬ 
dable,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  nations  could  hope 
to  make  a  total  conquest  of  it.  The  Poles  and  Swedes 
indeed  continued  to  be  v  ery  formidable  enemiej ;  and, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  former,  the  Crim  Tartars,  in 
157l>  again  invaded  the  country  with  an  army  of 
70,000  men.  The  Russians,  who  might  have  prevented 
their  passing  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they 
came  within  1 8  miles  of  the  city  of  Mosco,  where  they 
were  totally  defeated.  The  tzar  no  sooner  heard  this 
news,  than  he  retired  with  his  ino.st  valuable  eflects  to 
a  well-fortified  cloyster ;  upon  which  the  Tartars  cn- 
ter.“d  tlie  city,  plundered  it,  and  .set  fire  to  several 
churches.  A  violent  storm  which  ha))pencd  at  the 
same  time  soon  spread  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ; 
which  was  enlirel)'reduced  to  ashes  in  six  hours. though 
its  circumference  was  upwards  of  40  miles.  The  fire 
likewise  communicated  itself  to  a  powder  magazine  at 
»ome  distance  from  the  city  ;  by  which  accident  up¬ 
wards  of  50  rods  of  the  city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings 
upon  it,  were  destroyed  ;  a)id,  according  to  the  best  hi- 
•torian.s,  upw  ards  of  120,000  citizens  were  burnt  orbu- 
ried  in  the  ruins,  besides  women,  cliildren,  and  forcign- 
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ers.  The  castle,  however,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  Russia, 
could  not  be  taken ;  and  the  Tartars,  hearing  tli.at  a 
formidable  army  was  coming  against  them  under  the 
command  of  Magnus  duke  of  Holstein,  'whom  Ivan  had 
made  king  of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Tlie 
war,  nevertheless,  continued  with  the  Poles  andSwedes; 
and  the  tzar  being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  some 
trifling  success,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  suing 
for  peace  ;  but  the  negociations  being  broken  off,  the 
war  was  renewed  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  Livo¬ 
nians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a  league 
against  the  Russians,  gained  great  advatages  over  them  ; 
and  in  1579,  Stephen  Battori,  who  was  then  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  levied  an  army  expressly  with  a  design 
of  invading  Russia,  and  of  regaining  all  that  Poland  had 
formerly  claimed,  which  indeed  was  little  less  than  the 
whole  empire.  As  the  Poles  understood  the  art  of  war 
much  better  than  the  Russians,  Ivan  found  his  undiscip¬ 
lined  multitudes  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces 
of  his  enemies;  and  their  conquests  were  so  rapid,  that 
he  was  .soon  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which,  however, 
w-as  not  granted;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  number  of 
enemies  which  now  attacked  Russia  might  have  over¬ 
come  the  empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  growm  jea¬ 
lous  of  each  other  I  he  conse(juence  of  tliis  was,  that 
in  1582  a  peace  was  concluded  w  ith  the  Poles,  in  which 
the  Swedes  were  not  comprehended.  However,  the 
Swedes  finding  themselves  unable  to  effect  any  thing  of 
moment  after  the  desertion  of  their  allies,  were  o’oligcd 
to  conclude  a  truce;  shortly  after  which  the  tzar  having 
been  worsted  in  an  engagement  with  the  Tartars,  died 
in  llie  year  158-1'. 

'I'he  eldest  son  of  the  late  tzar,  Feodor  (or  as  he  is  An.  1  j«t. 
commonly  called,  Theodore)  Ivanovitch,  was  by  no  f‘3 
means  fitted  for  the  government  of  an  empire  so  exten- 
sive,  and  a  people  $0  rude  and  turbulentas  had  devolved  ivauoTiuh. 
to  him  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Ivan  had  seen  the 
incapacity  of  his  son,  and  had  endeavoured  to  obviate 
its  effects,  by  appointing  three  of  his  principal  nobles  a.' 
adminfst^ators  of  the  empire  ;  while  to  a  fourth  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  charge  of  his  younger  son  Dimitri.  This 
expedient,  however,  failed  of  success ;  and  partly  from 
tlie  mutual  jealousy  of  the  administrator.s,  partly  from 
the  envv  which  their  exaltation  had  excited  in  the  other 
nobles,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  soon  f  ell  into  ci  iifusion. 

The  weak  Feodor,  had  married  a  sister  of  Bori.s  Gudo- 
nof,  a  man  of  considerablcainbition,  immense  riches,  and 
tolerable  abilities.  This  man  had  contrived  to  make 
liimself  agreeable  to  Feodor,  by  becoming  subservient  i» 

Ills  capricious  desires  and  childish  .•unusements;  aiul  tlie 
wealth  lie  had  acquired  throiiglihis  interest  with  the  so¬ 
vereign,  eiihblcd  him  to  carry  on  bis  tinbilious  de-i  gn*. 

He  had  long  directed  his  wi.-lies  toward.s  the  iin])erial 
dignity,  and  he  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  attain¬ 
ment  by  removing  Dimitri  the  brother  ot  Feodor.  'I'hi* 
young  prince  suddenly  disappeared  ;  and  tlicre  is  every 
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(k)  Previous  to  the  rcicn  of  Vasilii,  the  predecessor  of  the  mon.nrch  who.se  transactions  ve  are  now  relating,  the 
Russian  sovereigns  held  the  title  of  \’elikii  Kniaz,  which  has  been  translated  great  iluke,  though  it  more  properly 
denotfs  grand  jirinee  ;  and  by  this  latter ajijiellation  we  have  accordingly  diktingui-hed  the  preceding inonareli-«. 
A'^a.silii,  ne.ir  the  conclusion  of  his  rcicn,  adojitetl  the  title  of  tzar,  or  emperor;  hut  this  title  w*s  not  fully  csta- 
hlishcd  till  the  successes  and  increasing  power  of  his  son  Ivan  enabled  the  Ltier  to  tonfinn  it  both  at  lionie 
atid  abroad  ;  and  since  his  time  it  has  been  uiiirexaiillj  acknowledged. 
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reason  to  believe  that  he  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of 
Boris.  Feodor  did  not  long  survive  his  brother,  but 
died  in  1 5Q8,  not  without  suspicion  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  brother-in-law.  We  are  told  that  the 
tzaritza,  Irene,  was  so  much  convinced  of  this,  that 
she  never  after  held  any  communication  with  her  bro¬ 
ther,  but  retired  to  a  convent,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Alexandria. 

With  Feodor  ended  the  last  branch  of  the  family  of 
Ruric,  a  dynasty  which  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  power 
in  Russia  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  principality 
by  tlie  Varagian  chief,  viz.  during  a  period  of  above 
700  )'ears.  On  the  death  of  Feodor,  as  there  was  no 
hereditary  successor  to  the  vacant  throne,  the  nobles  as-' 
sembled  to  elect  a  new  tzar ;  and  the  artful  Boris  hav¬ 
ing,  through  the  interest  of  the  patriarch,  a  man  ele¬ 
vated  by  his  means,  and  devoted  to  his  views,  procured 
a  majority  in  his  favour,  he  was  declared  the  object  of 
their  choice.  Boris  pretended  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  crown,  declaring  that  he  had  resolved  to  live  and 
die  in  a  monastery ;  but  when  the  patriarch,  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  attended  l)y  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  bearing  before  them  the  cross,  and 
the  effigies  of  several  saints,  repaired  to  the  convent, 
where  the  artful  usurper  liad  taken  up  his  residence, 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accompany  them  to 
the  palace  of  the  tzars,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  crown¬ 
ed. 

Boris  affords  another  example,  in  addition  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  instances  recorded  in  history,  of  a  sovereign  who 
became  beneficial  to  his  subjects,  though  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  sovereignty  by  unjustifiable  means.  If  we 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  iiistorians  of  those  times, 
Boris  was  a  murderer  and  a  usurper,  though  he  had  the 
Voice  of  the  people  in  his  favour;  but  by  whatever 
means  he  attained  the  imperial  power,  beseems  to  have 
employed  it  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  in  improving  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  He 
was  extremely  active  in  his  endeavours  to  extend  the 
commerce,  and  improve  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  Russian  empire ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  invited 
many  foreigners  into  his  dominions.  While  he  exerted 
himself  in  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
defending  its  frontiers  by  forts  and  ramparts,  against  the 
incursions  of  his  neighbours,  he  made  himself  respected 
abroad,  received  ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  powers 
of  Europe;  and  after  several  attempts  to  enlji'ge  his 
territories  at  the  expence  of  Sweden,  he  concluded 
with  that  kingdom  an  honourable  and  advantageous 
alliance*  ° 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  the  city 
of  Masco  was  desolated  bv  one  of  the  rViost  dreadful  fa- 
mures  recorded  in  history.  Thousands  of  people  lay 
dead  in  the  streets  and  roads ;  and  in  many  hoiises  the 
fattest  of  their  inmates  was  killed,  to  seive  as  food  for 
the  le.-t.  -Parents  are  said  to  have  eaten  their  children, 
and  chrldren  their  parents  ;  and  we  are  told  by  one  of 
the  wu-iters  of  that  time  (Petrius),  that  he  saw  a  woman 
bite  several  pieces  out  of  her  child's  arm  as  she  wa-  car¬ 
rying  it  along.  Another  relates,  that  four  women  lia- 
vrng  desired  a  peasant  to  come  to  one  of  their  houses,  on 
pretence  of  paying  him  for  some  wood,  killed  and  de- 
a  ou red  both  him  and  his  horse.  TJiis  dreadful  calamity 
-asted  three  years;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions, 
ot  boris  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants 


of  Mosco,  we  are  assured  that  not  fewer  than  50C,000 
perished  by  the  famine.  _ 

Dui-iog  these  distresses  of  the  capital,  the  power  of 
Boris  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by  an  adventurer 
who  suddenly  star  ted  tip,  and  pretended  to  be  the  young 
prince  Dimitri,  whom  all  believed  to  have  been  assas” 
sinated,  or,^  as  Boris  had  given  out,  to  have  died  of  a 
malignant  lever,  d  Iris  adventurer  was  a  monk  named 
Otrepief,  who  learning  that  he  greatly  resembled  the 
late  Dimitri,  conceived  the  project  of  passing  for  that 
prince,  and  endeavouring,  in  that  character,  to  ascend 
the  Russian  throne.  He  retired  from  Russia  into  Po¬ 
land,  where  he  had  the  dexterity  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  some  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  persuade  them 
that  he  was  really  prince  Dimitri,  the  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Russia.  The  better  to  insure  to  himself 
the  support  of  the  Poles,  he  learned  their  language, 
and  professed  a  great  regard  for  the  Catholic  religion. 
By  this  last  artifice  he  both  gained  the  attachment  of 
the  Catholic  Poles,  and  acquired  the  friendthip  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whose  blessing  and  patronage  in  his 
great  undertaking  he  farther  secured,  by  promising  that, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  established  himself  on  tlie 
throne,  he  would  make  every  exertion  to  bring  the  Rus¬ 
sians  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church'.  To  the 
external  graces  of  a  fine  person,  the  pretended  I^iinitri 
added  the  charms  of  irresistible  eloquence;  and  by  these 
accomplishments  he  won  the  affections  of  many  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Polish  nobility.  In  particular 
the  voivode  of  Sendomir  was  so  much  captivated  by  Iris 
address,  that  he  not  only  espoused  his  cause,  l)ut  pro¬ 
mised  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  This 
respectable  man  exerted  himself  so  w-armly  in  bclialf  of 
his  intended  son-in-law,  that  he  brought  over  even  tlie 
king  of  Poland  to  his  jiarty.  The  Kozaks  of  tlie  Don, 
who  were  oppressed  by  Boris,  hoped  to  gain  at  least  a 
temporary  advantage  by  the  disturbance  excited  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  adventurer,  and  eagerly  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  in  his  favour.  The  news  of 
Prince  Dimitri  being  still  alive,  soon  penetrated  into 
Russia  ;  and  thougli  Boris  did  all  in  his  power  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  illusion,  l>y  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
his  subjects  and  the  Poles,  and  by  appealing  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  tlie  murdered  prince’s  mother  in  proof  of  his 
death,  the  cause  of  the  pretender  continued  to  gain 
ground.  Many  circumstances  concurred  to  interest  the 
Ru>sian  people  in  favour  of  Otrepief.  He  had  prepared 
a  manifesto,  which  he  caused  to  be  dispersed  through 
the  empire,  and  in  which  he  affirmed  liioiself  to  be  the 
son  of  Ivan,  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  tlirone  then 
usurped  by  Boris.  The  courtiers  of  the  usurper,  who 
had  long  been  jealous  of  his  elevation,  preteiuled  to  be¬ 
lieve  the.se  assertions ;  while  those  who  v.^ere  persuaded 
that  the  young  prince  had  been  murdered  by  order  of 
the  present  tzar,  regarded  this  event  as  a  judgment 
from  heaven.  Tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  nation  appear  to 
have  been  persuadeil,  tJiat  the  pretender  was  tlie  real 
Dimitri ;  and  as  they  believed  that  he  had  been  mira¬ 
culously  preserved,  they  piousl)"  re.solved  to  concur  with 
the  hand  of  I’rovidence  in  assisting  liim  to  recover  In’s 
just  rights.  Thus,  before  he  set  foot  in  Russia,  a  nu¬ 
merous  party  was  formed  in  his  behalf.  He  soo.i  made 
his  appearance  on  the  frontiers  with  a  regiment  of  I’o« 
lish  troops,  and  a  body  of  Kozaks.  Boris  sent  an  army 
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to  oj^pOiC  him  ;  but  tlioujih  the  mimber  of  these  troops 
j^reatly  exceeded  the  small  force  of  Dimitri,  these  latter 
tvere  so  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  their  leader,  and 
the  intrepidity  and  personal  bravery  which  he  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  that,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the 
army  of  Boris  was  defeated,  and  the  pretended  Dimitri 
remained  master  of  the  field. 

This  victory,  over  a  superior  army,  served  still  further 
to  strengthen  the  belief,  that  Dunitri  was  favoured  by 
heaven,  and  consequent!}'  could  not  be  an  impostor. 
To  confirm  the  good  opinion  which  he  had  evidently 
acquired,  the  victor  treated  his  prisoners  with  great 
kindness  ;  caused  the  dead  to  be  decently  interred,  and 
gave  strict  injunctions  to  his  troops  to  behave  with  hu¬ 
manity  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed.  This 
gentle  behaviour,  when  contrasted  with  the  horrible  ex¬ 
cesses  committed  by  the  soldiers  of  Boris,  wherever  the 
people  appeared  to  shew  any  inclination  towards  the 
cause  of  the  invader,  gained  Dimitri  more  adherents 
than  even  the  jiersuasion  that  he  was  the  lawful  sove¬ 
reign  of  the  country.  Unluckily  for  Boris,  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Russians  was  about  this  time  directed 
against  him,  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  and  by 
more  than  usual  coruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis,  phe¬ 
nomena  which  were  immediately  regarded  as  manifest 
demonstrations  that  the  Almightv  was  pouring  out  his 
phials  of  wrath  on  the  devoted  country.  It  was  almost 
universally  believed,  that  the  awful  effects  of  these 
alarming  appearances  could  be  averted  only  by  support¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  Dimitri,  who  had  hitherto  been  so  sig¬ 
nally  protected,  and  brought  to  light  by  the  hand  of 
Jieaven.  Boris,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  his  rival,  is  said  to  have  taken  poi¬ 
son,  and  thus  hastened  that  fate  which  lie  foresaw 
awaitei)  him,  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

The  death  of  Boris  took  place  in  the  year  1  (lOo  ;  and 
though  the  princijial  nobility  at  Mosco  placed  his  son 
Feodor  on  the  throne,  the  party  of  Dimitri  was  now  so 
strong,  that  Feodor  was  dethroned  and  sent  to  prison 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  within  six  weeks  after  his 
accession. 

The  successful  monk  had  now  attained  the  summit  of 
hi.s  ambitious  hopes,  and  made  his  entry  into  Mosco  with 
the  utmost  magnificence,  attended  by  his  Russian  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  his  Polish  friends.  Not  deeming  liimself  se¬ 
cure,  however,  while  the  son  of  Boris  remained  alive,  he 
is  said  to  have  caused  liim  to  be  strangled,  together  with 
one  of  his  sisters.  The  new  tzar,  though  he  evidently 
possessed  great  abilities,  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in 
jioint  of  prudence.  Instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
his  subjects,  by  attention  to  their  interests,  and  by  con¬ 
ferring  on  the  chief  men  among  them  the  titles  and  ho¬ 
nours  that  were  at  his  disposal,  he  openly  displayed  his 
predilection  for  the  Poles,  on  whom  he  conferred  high 
jiosts  and  dignities,  and  even  connived  at  the  extrava¬ 
gance  and  enormities  which  they  committed.  This  im¬ 
politic  conduct,  together  with  his  jiartiality  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion;  his  marked  indifference  towardsthe  pub¬ 
lic  worship  of  the  national  church,  and  his  want  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  Greik  clergy;  his  marrying  a  Polish 
l.idy  ;  Ills  affectation  of  Polish  manners  ;  his  inordinate 
volu])tuousness,  and  the  contenqrt  with  w  hich  he  treated 
the  principal  nobility  ;  so  irritated  and  exasperated  the 
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Rusiians,thatdiscontent$  and  insurrections  arose  in  every  R’  ssia. 
quarter  of  the  empire;  and  the  joy  with  which  he  had 
been  at  first  received,  was  converted  into  inrlifference, 
contempt,  and  detestation.  The  Russians  soon  disco¬ 
vered,  from  a  curious  cii’cumstance,  that  their  new  so¬ 
vereign  could  not  be  sprung  from  the  blood  of  their  an¬ 
cient  tzars.  These  had  been  always  lifted  on  their 
horses,  and  rode  along  with  a  slow  and  solemn  pace, 
whereas  Dimitri  bestrod  a  furious  stallion,  which  he 
mounted  without  the  help  of  his  attendants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  sources  of  discontent,  it  was  rumoured  that 
a  timber  fort  which  Dimitri  had  caused  to  be  construc¬ 
ted  before  Mosco,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  engine  of 
destruction  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  at  a  martial 
spectacle  which  the  tzar  was  preparing  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  bride,  the  Poles,  and  other  foreigners  that 
composed  his  body  guard,  were,  from  this  building,  to 
cast  firebrands  into  the  city,  and  then  slaughter  the  in- 
habitant--.  This  rumour  increased  their  hatred  to  fury, 
and  they  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  de¬ 
voted  tzar.  The  populace  were  still  farther  incensed 
by  the  clergy,  who  declaimed  against  Dimitri  as  a  he¬ 
retic,  and  by  .Schuiskoy,  a  nobleman  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  the  tzar,  but  had  afterwards  * 
been  pardoned.  This  nobleman  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  enraged  mob,  and  led  them  to  attack  the  tzarian 
palace.  This  they  entered  by  assault,  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  Poles  whom  they  found  within  its  walls,  and  af¬ 
terwards  extended  their  massacre  to  such  as  w'ere  discov¬ 
ered  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Dimitri  himself,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape,  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers,  and 
thrust  through  with  a  spear,  and  his  dead  body  being 
brought  back  into  llie  city,  lay  for  three  days  before 
the  palace,  exposed  to  ever}-  insult  and  outrage  that  ma¬ 
lice  could  invent,  or  rage  inflict.  His  father-in-law  and 
his  wife  escaped  with  their  lives,  but  were  detained  as 
prisoners,  and  the  tzsritza  was  confined  at  Yaroslavl. 

Schuiskoy,  who  had  pretended  to  be  actuated  by  no  I'usettlrtl 
other  motives  than  the  purest  patriotism,  now  aspired  to  state  of 
the  vacant  throne,  ancl  had  sufficient  interest  to  carry 
his  election.  His  reign  was  sliort  and  uninteresting, 
and  indeed  from  this  lime  till  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Roraanof  in  lb’ Id,  the  affairs  of  Russia  have  little  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers.  Scliuiskoy's  short 
reign  was  disturbed  by  tlie  pretensions  of  two  fictitioui 
DimitriSjW’ho  successively  started  up,  and  declared  them¬ 
selves  to  be  either  the  late  tzar,  or  the  prince  whom  he 
had  personated ;  and  his  neighbours  the  Swedes  and 
Poles,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  empire,  made  manysuccessful  incursions  into  Russi  i, 
set  fire  to  Mosco,  and  massacred  above  100,000  of  the 
people.  The  Russians,  dissatisfied  with  the  reigning 
prince,  treated  with  several  of  tlie  neighbouring  jioteii- 
tates  for  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  crow  n.  They  ofl’er- 
ed  it  to  \’ladislaf,  or  Uladislaus,  son  of  Sigisimmd,  king 
of  Poland,  on  condition  that  he  sliould  adopt  the  Greek, 
persuasion  ;  but  as  he  rejected  this  preliminary,  they 
turned  their  eyes,  first  on  a  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  Sw  e¬ 
den,  and  lastly,  on  a  young  native  Russian,  Mikhail 
Feodorovileh,  of  the  house  of  Romanuf,  a  family  ili- 
Ptantly  related  to  their  ancient  tzars,  and  of  w  hich  the 
liead  was  then  metrojiolitaii  of  Rostof,  r.iid  was  luKl 
in  great  estimation.  'J’hus,  afti  r  a  long  series  of  roiil’u- 
sion  and  disaster,  there  ascended  the  Russian  throiu  a 
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Russia.  Rew  family,  whose  desceat!ants  have  raised  the  empire 
to  a  state  of  grandeur  and  importance  unequalled  in  any 
former  period. 

We  have  seen  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  empire 
by  the  paitifions  of  its  early  monarch-,  and  the  wars  to 
■which  these  partitions  gave  birth ;  by  the  invasions  and 
tyranny  of  the  Tartars ;  and  lastly,  by  the  disturbances 
that  prevailed  from  the  machinations  of  the  false  Dimi¬ 
tris.  We  have  observed  the  depression  which  the  em¬ 
pire  suffered  under  these  calamities.  We  are  now  to 
v/itness  its  sudden  elevation  among  the  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  accompany  it  in  its  hasty  strides  towards 
that  importance  which  it  has  lately  assumed.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  enter  on  the  transactions  that  have  enriched  the 
pages  of  the  Russian  annals  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Romano^  it  may  not  be  improper  or  uninter¬ 
esting,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  empire 
90  at  the  beginning  of  the  lytb  century. 

State  of  the  At  this  period  the  government  of  Russia  may  be  con- 
ISussian  sidered  as  a  pure  aristocracy,  as  all  the  supreme  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  the  superior  clergy, 
ningofthe  particular  the  boyars,  or  chief  offi.’ers  of  the  army, 
17th  cen-  who  were  also  the  privy  counsellors  of  the  prince,  pos- 
ftiry.  sessed  a  very  considerable  share  of  authority.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  princes  Boris,  Dimitri,  and  Schuiskoy, 
had  been  conducted  principall}'  by  them,  in  concert 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Mosco,  where  was  then  held  the 
seat  of  government.  The  common  people,  especially 
those  of  the  inferior  towns,  though  nominally  tree,  had 
no  share  in  the  government,  or  in  the  election  of  the 
chief  ruler.  The  boors,  or  those  peasants  wlio  dwelt 
on  the  noblemen’s  estates,  were  almost  completely  slaves, 
and  transferable  with  the  land  on  which  they  dwelt.  An 
attempt  to  do  away  this  barbarous  vassalage  had  been 
made,  both  by  Boris  and  Schuiskoy,  but  from  the  op- 
,  position  of  the  nobles  it  was  abandoned. 

The  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  consisted  partly  of  the  municipal  laws  drawm 
up  for  the  state  of  Novgorod  by  Yaroslaf,  and  partly  of 
an  amended  code,  called  sudebnik',  promulgated  by 
Ivan  Vasiliivitch  II.  By  this  sudebnik  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  was  made  uniform  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  particular  magistrates  ■were  appointeil  in  the 
several  towns  and  districts,  all  sul'ject  to  the  tzar  as 
their  chief.  The  sudebnik  consisted  of  9?  articles,  all 
containing  civil  laws,  as  the  penal  statutes  are  only 
briefly  mentioned  in  some  articles,  so  as  to  appear  ei¬ 
ther  connected  with  the  civil,  or  as  serving  to  illu¬ 
strate  them.  The  criminal  law's  ■were  contained  in  a 
separate  code,  called  gidmaia  graviola,  which  is  now 
lost,  but  is  referred  to  in  the  civil  code.  In  neither  of 
these  codes  is  there  any  mention  of  ecclesiastical  affairs; 
but  these  were  regulated  by  a  set  of  canons  drawn  up 
in  1542,  under  the  inspection  df  Ivan  Vasiliivitch,  in 
a  grand  council  held  at  Mosco.  In  the  civil  statutes  of 
the  sudebnik,  theft  was  punished  in  the  first  instance  by 
restitution,  or,  if  the  thief  w’ere  unable  to  restore  the 
property  stolen,  he  became  the  slave  of  the  injured  par- 
ty,  till  by  his  laliour  he  had  made  sufficient  compensa¬ 
tion.  Ot  murder  nothing  is  said,  except  whei  e  the  per¬ 
son  slain  was  a  lord  or  master,  evhen  tlie  murderer  was 
to  be  punished  with  death.  There  is  no  mention  of 
torture,  except  in  cases  of  theft. 

Before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Roiiianof,  the 
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commercial  intercourse  which  the  cities  of  Novgorod  Russia, 
and  Pscove  formerly  held  with  the  Hans  towns,  had  en- 
tirely  ceased ;  but  this  w'as  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  the  new'ly  established  trade  lietween  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  centre  of  which  was  Archangel.  This  trade 
had  been  lately  increased  by  the  products  derived  from 
the  acquisition  of  Siberia,  in  exchange  for  which  the 
English  principally  supplied  the  Russians  w  ith  broad 
cloth.  In  1568,  an  English  counting-house  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Mosco,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Russian 
company  Avas  incorporated.  Previous  to  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  trade  of  the  Russians  had  been  carried  on 
merely  by  barter,  but  during  that  century  the  coinage 
of  money  commenced  at  Nor^gorod  and  Pscove ;  and 
from  this  time  their  commerce  was  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  that  of  the  other  European  nations. 

Except  in  the  article  of  commerce,  the  Russians 
were  deplorably  behind  the  rest  of  Europe;  and  though 
attempts  had  been  made  by  Ivan  I.  Ivan  Vasiliivitch 
II.  and  Boris,  to  cultivate  their  manners  and  improve 
the  state  of  their  arts  and  manufactui'es,  these  attempts 
had  failed  of  success.  The  following  chaivc'eristic 
features  of  the  state  of  Russia  in  the  iGtIi  century,  are 
given  by  Mr  Tooke. 

Tlie  houses  were  in  general  of  timber,  and  bitdly 
constructed,  except  that  in  Mcsco  and  other  great 
towns,  there  w'eie  a  few  houses  built  of  brick. 

Tliat  contempt  for  the  female  sex,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  a  characteristic  of  defective  civilization,  was  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  Russians.  Tlie  women  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  perfect  liondage,  and  it  w  as  thought  a  great 
instance  of  liberality,  if  a  stranger  were  but  permitted 
to  see  them.  They  durst  seldom  go  to  chii'  ch,  though 
attendance  on  divine  worship  was  considered  of  the 
highest  impoilance.  They  w'ere  constantly  required 
to  be  within  doors,  so  that  they  very  seldom  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air. 

The  men  of  the  middle  ranks  always  repaired  about 
noon  to  the  market,  where  tliey  transacted  business  to¬ 
gether,  conversed  about  public  affairs,  and  attended  the 
courts  of  judicature  to  hear  the  causes  that  were  going 
forward.  This  rvas  undoubtedly  a  practice  productive 
of  much  good,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  by  these 
means  imfirovtd  their  acquaintance,  interchanged  tlie 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  thus  the.ir  patriotic 
affections  were  rouvished  and  invigorated. 

In  agreements  and  bargains  the  highest  asseveration 
was,  “  If  I  keep  not  my  w'ord,  may  it  turn  to  my  in¬ 
famy,"  a  custom  extrenr  ely  honourable  to  the  Russians 
of  those  days,  as  they  held  the  disgrace  of  having  for¬ 
feited  their  word  to  be  the  deepest  degradation. 

If  the  wife  was  so  dependent  on  her  husband,  the 
child  was  still  more  dependent  on  his  father  ;  for  pa¬ 
rents  were  allowed  to  sell  their  children. 

Masters  and  servants  entered  into  a  mutual  contract 
respecting  the  terms  of  their  connection,  and  a  w  ritten 
copy  of  tills  Cl  ntract  was  deposited  in  the  proper  court, 
w'here,  if  either  parly  broke  the  contract,  the  olheir 
might  lodge  his  complaint. 

Single  combat  still  continued  to  be  the  last  resource 
in  deciding  a  cause ;  and  to  this  the  judge  resorted  in 
cases  which  he  knew  not  otherwise  to  iletermine :  but 
duels  out  of  court  were  strictly  prohibited  ;  ami  when 
these  took  place,  and  either  party  fell,  the  survivor  was 
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rfwarclefl  as  a  murderer,  and  punished  accordingly. 
Personal  vengeance  was  forbidden  under  the  strictest 
penilries. 

7’he  nobles  were  universal’y  soldiers,  and  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  appear  ^s  hen  summoned,  to  assist  the  prince  in 
his  wars. 

Till  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  boor  was  not 
bound  to  any  particular  ma-ter.  lie  tilled  the  ground 
of  a  nobleman  for  a  certain  time  on  stated  conditions. 
Thus,  he  either  received  part  of  the  harvest  or  of  the 
cattle,  a  portion  of  wood,  hay,  &c  ;  or  he  wo:  ked  five 
<lays  for  the  master,  and  on  the  sixth  vras  at  lii  crty  to 
till  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for  his  use.  At  the  e.x- 
piration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  either  party  might  give 
up  the  contract  to  the  other ;  the  boor  might  remove  to 
another  master,  and  the  master  dismiss  the  boor  that 
did  not  suit  him. 

During  the  tioubles  and  dissensions  In  which  the  em¬ 
pire  had  been  involved,  since  the  death  of  Feodor  Iva- 
novitch,  the  chief  men  of  the  state  were  divided  into 
several  parties.  Of  these,  one  sought  to  elevate  to  the 
throne  a  Polish  prince,  while  another  rather  favoured 
the  succession  of  a  Swede.  A  third,  and  by  far  the 
strongest  party,  were  desirous  to  placeupon  the  thronea 
native  Russian;  and  they  soon  turned  their  eyes  on 
Mikhail  Romanof,  a  distant  relation  of  tlie  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  tzars,  whose  father  was  metropolitan  of 
Rostof.  The  clergy  seemed  particularly  interested  in 
this  choice,  as  they  justly  concluded,  that  a  Russian 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  orthodox  Greek  faitli, 
would  most  effectually  prevent  the  poison  of  Catholic 
opinions  or  Protestant  heresy,  the  introduction  of  which 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  accession  of  a  Polish  or  a 
Swedish  monarch.  Accordingly,  the  voice  of  a  single 
ecclesiastic  decided  the  electors  in  favour  of  Mikhail. 
A  metropolitan  declared  in  the  hall  of  election,  that  it 
had  been  announced  to  him  by  divine  revelation,  that 
the  young  Romanof  would  prove  the  most  fortunate  and 
prosperous  of  all  the  tzars  who  had  filled  the  Russian 
throne.  This  revelation  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
electors,  as  their  reverence  for  the  superior  clergy  w  as 
so  great,  tliat  none  could  presume  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  a  person  of  sucii  exalted  rank  and  sacred  function. 
The  revelation  once  made  public,  the  people  too  ex¬ 
pressed  so  decidedly  their  desire  to  have  the  young 
Romr.nof  for  their  sovereign,  that  all  soon  united  in 
their  choice.  The  young  man  himself,  however,  re¬ 
fused  the  proffered  lionour,  and  his  motlier,  dreading 
the  fate  that  might  arise  from  so  dangerous  an  elevation, 
with  tears  implored  the  deputies  to  depart.  The  mo- 
flest  re'usal  of  Mikhail  served  on'y  to  persuade  the 
people,  that  he  wi.s  tlie  ino»t  worthy  of>ject  on  which 
they  could  fix  their  choice ;  and  at  length  the  deputies 
returned  to  Mo>co,  bringing  with  them  the  consent  of 
the  monarch  elect.  The  coronation  took  place  on  the 
11th  of  June  1613,  and  thus  the  views  of  Poland  and 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  the  designs  of  Marina,  the  willow 
of  the  first  pretender  Dimitri,  who  still  contrived  to 
keep  a  party  in  her  favour,  were  entirely  frustrated. 

At  the  accession  of  Mikhail,  the  Swedes  and  Poles 
weie  in  possession  of  several  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to 
dislodge  the-e  invailers  was  the  first  ol'ject  of  the  new 
tzir.  Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  cotttciuling  at  once 
witli  both  these  forntid  ible  rnemie',  he  began  by  nego- 
ciating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden.  TIUs  wr.s  not 
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effected  without  considerable  sacrifices.  Mikhail  agreed  Russia, 
to  give  up  Ingria  and  Karilii,  and  to  evacuate  Esthoiiia  ✓ 

and  Livonia.  Thus  freeil  from  his  most  dangerous  ene¬ 
my,  Mikhail  prepared  to  oppose  the  Poles,  of  whom  a 
numerous  body  had  entered  Russia,to  supportthe  claims 
of  their  king’s  son,  Vladislaf.  Mikhad  proceeded, 
however,  in  a  very  wary  manner,  and  instead  of  <  p- 
posing  the  invaders  in  the  open  field,  he  entrapped 
them  by  ambuscades,  or  allured  them  into  districts  al¬ 
ready  de-olated,  where  they  suffered  so  much  from  cold 
and  hunger,  that  in  1619  they  agreed  to  a  cessation  of 
hostilitie.s  for  fourteen  years  and  a, half,  on  condition 
that  the  Russians  should  cede  to  Poland  the  government 
of  Smolensk.  93 

Thus  freed  from  external  enemies  on  terms  which,  Hispiudent 
though  not  very  honourable,  were  the  best  that  the 
then  posture  of  his  affairs  admitted,  Mikhail  set  himself 
to  arrange  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire.  He  be¬ 
gan  by  placing  his  father  at  the  head  of  the  churcli,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  dignity  of  patriarch,  which  had 
become  vacant.  The  coun.sels  of  this  venerable  man 
were  of  great  advantage  to  Mikhail,  and  contributed  to 
preserve  that  peace  and  tranquillity  by  wliicli  the  reign 
of  this  monarch  was  in  general  distinguished.  The 
tzar’s  next  step  was  to  fomr  treaties  of  alliance  with 
the  principal  commei'cial  states  of  Europe.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  ambassadors  to  England,  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  theGerraan  empire  ;  and  Russia, which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  rather  as  an  Asiatic  than  a  European 
power,  became  so  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  her  north- 
ern  neighbours,  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  form¬ 
ing  with  her  commercial  treaties. 

Mikhail  also  began  those  improvements  of  the  laws 
which  we  shall  presently  see  more  fully  executed  by  his 
son  and  successor ;  but  the  tide  of  party  ran  so  high, 
that  he  coulil  do  but  little  in  the  way  of  re.’ormation. 

He  was  also  obliged  to  put  his  frontiers  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  to  provide  for  the  expiration  of  t.ie  truce  with 
Poland,  which  now  drew  nigh  :  and  as  no  permanent 
peace  had  been  established,  bo  h  parties  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Indeed  the  amiistice 
w  as  broken  by  the  Russians,  who,  on  the  death  ofSigis- 
mund,  king  of  Poland,  appeared  before  Smolensk,  and 
justified  the  iufi  ingeineiit  of  the  treaty,  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  conchidcd  with  SigUmund,  and  not  with  his 
successors.  Nothing  of  consequence,  however,  was  done 
before  Smolensk ;  and  the  Russian  commander,afier  iia- 
ving  lain  there  in  perfect  indolence,  with  an  army  of 
50,1)00  men,  for  twe  years,  at  length  raised  tlie  siege. 

Mikli  iil  attempted  to  engage  the  Swedes  in  an  alliaiue 
witli  him  against  J’oland  ;  but  failing  in  this  negotia¬ 
tion,  patched  up  a  new  treaty,  which  continued  un¬ 
broken  till  his  death.  This  happened  in  iGk). 

Mikhail  was  succceded.byhis  son  Alexei ;  but  as  the  An.  16lfi. 
young  prince  was  only  15  years  of  age  at  his  fatlier’s  91 
death,  a  nobleman  named  Moro.-ofhail  been  appointed 
IiLs  governor,  and  regent  of  tlie  empire.  Tliis  man 
possessed  all  the  ambition,  witliout  tlicprudence  and  ad-  oviicli, 
dress  of  Boris,  and  in  attemjiting  to  raise  himself  and 
his  adherents  to  the  highest  po>ts  in  the  state,  he  in¬ 
curred  tlic  hatred  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Thougli  .Mo- 
rosof,  by  pro|ierly  organising  tlic  army,  jiroviiled  f  r 
the  delenee  of  the  ein])i''e  ag.•in^t  external  cnemie.s,  he 
.‘■hamcfully  neglected  iiilernal  ])olicy,  and  eonnived  at 
the  mvst  tiagrant  enormities  in  the  adininislrntion  of 

j'l'-ticc. 
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Russia,  justice.  These  abuses  went  so  far,  that  the  populace 
once  stopped  the  tzar  as  iTe  was  returning  from  church 
to  his  palace, calling  aloud  for  righteous  judges.  Though 
Alexei  promised  to  make  strict  enquiry  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  grievances,  and  to  inflict  deserved 
punisiiraent  on  the  guilty,  the  people  had  not  patience 
to  await  this  tardy  process,  and  proceeded  to  plunder 
the  houses  of  those  nobles  who  were  most  obnoxious 
to  tliem.  They  were  at  lengtli  pacified,  however,  on 
condition  that  the  author  of  their  oppression  should  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment.  One  of  the  most  ne¬ 
farious  judges  was  put  to  death  ;  and  the  principal  ma¬ 
gistrate  of  iSIosco  fell  a  victim  to  tlieir  rage.  The  life 
of  Morosof  was  spared  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
zar,  who  engaged  for  his  future  good  behaviour. 

Similar  disturbances  had  broken  out  at  Novgorod 
and  Pscove ;  but  they  w'ere  happily  terminated,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  metropolitan  Nicon,  a 
man  of  low  birth,  but  who,  from  a  reputation  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  piety  and  holiness,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  and  was  high  in  favour  with  Alexei. 

These  commotions  were  scarcely  assuaged,  when  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was  again  threatened 
by  a  new  pretender  to  the  throne.  This  man  was  the 
.son  of  a  linen-draper,  but  gave  himself  out  at  one  time 
for  the  son  of  the  emperor  Dimitri,  at  another  for  the 
son  of  Schuiskoy.  Fortunately  for  Alexei  the  Poles 
and  .Swedes,  whose  interest  it  svas  to  have  fomented 
these  intestine  disturbances,  remained  quiet  spectators 
of  them,  and  the  pretender  meeting  with  few'  adherents, 
was  soon  taken  and  liangcd. 

The  pacific  conduct  of  the  neiglibouring  statesdid  not 
long  continue,  though  indeed  we  may  attril)ute  the  re- 
^3  iiewal  of  hostilities  to  the  ambition  of  the  tzar. 

"VVar  with  The  war  with  Poland  was  occasioned  by  Alexei’s  snp- 
n  potting  the  Kozaks,  a  military  liorde,  who  had  left 
wc  en.  northern  shores  of  the  Dniepr,  and  retired  further 

to  the  south.  Here  they  had  established  a  military  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  during  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  in 
llussia,  had  been  subject  to  the  khan  of  tliose  tribes ; 
but  after  the  expulsion  or  subjugation  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Kozaks  had  put  themselves  under  the  guardianship 
of  Poland,  to  which  kingdom  they  formerly  belonged. 
As  the  Polish  clergy,  however,  attempted  to  impose  on 
them  the  Greek  faith,  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  claimed  the  patronage  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Alexei,  who  seems  to  have  souglit  for  a  pretext  to 
break  with  Poland,gladly  received  them  as  his  subjects, 
as  he  hoped,  with  their  assistance,  to  recover  the  terri¬ 
tories  that  had  been  ceded  to  Poland  by  his  father.  He 
began  l)y  negociation,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  complaining  of  some  Polish  publications,  in 
which  reflections  had  been  cast  on  the  honour  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  demanding  that  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
Russian  territories  formerly  ceded  to  Poland  sho-uld  be 
restored.  The  king  of  Poland  of  course  refuseil  so  ar¬ 
rogant  a  demand,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
The  Russians, assisted  by  the  Kozaks,  were  so  successful 
in  this  contest,  that  the  king  of  Sweden  became  jealous 
of  Alexei’s  good  fortune,  and  apprehensive  of  an  attack. 
He  therefore  determined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
wa  ’,  especially  as  the  I.ithuanians,  who  were  extremely 
averse  to  tlie  Russian  d  nninion,  had  sought  his  protec¬ 
tion.  The  war  witli  Sweden  commenceclin  ifioG,  and 
continued  for  two  sears,  svithotit  any  important  atlvan- 


tage  being  gained  by  either  party.  A  truce  was  c  n-  Rwss  a* 
eluded  in  l658,  for  three  years,  and  at  the  termination 
of  this  period,  a  solid  peace  was  established.  In  the 
mean  time  the  svar  svith  Poland  continued,  but  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  armistice, svhich  was  prolonged 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  remainder  of  Alexei’s 
reign. 

The  reign  of  this  monarch  is  as  remarkable  for  tur¬ 
bulence,  as  that  of  his  predecessor  had  been  for  tran¬ 
quillity.  No  sooner  was  peace  established  with  the 
neiffhboui-inor  states  than  fresh  commotions  shook  the 
empire  from  within.  The  Don  Kozaks,  who  now 
formed  a  part  of  the  Russian  popidation,  felt  themselves 
affgrieved  by  the  rigour  with  which  one  of  their  officers 
liad  been  treated,  and  placing  at  their  head  iiadzin,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

Allured  by  the  spirit  of  licentiousness,  and  the  liopes  of 
plunder,  vast  numbers  botli  of  Kozaks  and  inferior  Rus¬ 
sians  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Radzin,  and  formed  aii 
army  of  nearly  200,000  men.  This  force,  however, 
was  formidalile  merely  from  its  numbers.  Radzin’s 
followers  were  without  arms,  without  discipline,  and 
were  quite  unprepared  to  stand  the  attack  of  regular 
troops.  Radzin  himself  seems  to  have  placed  no  re¬ 
liance  on  the  courage  or  fidelity  of  his  followers,  and 
eagerly  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  procuring  a 
pardon  by  submission.  Having  been  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  tliis  pardon  would  be  granted  on  his  sur¬ 
rendering  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  tzar,  he  set  out 
for  Mosco,  accompanied  by  his  brother  ;  but  when  lie 
was  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of^the  capital, 
whither  notice  of  his  approach  had  been  sent,  he  was 
met  by  a  cart  containing  a  gallows,  on  which  he  waS 
hanged  without  ceremony.  His  followers,  who  liad  as¬ 
sembled  at  Astracan,  were  surrounded  by  the  tzar’s 
troops,  tiiken  jirisoners,  and  12,000  of  them  hung  on 
the  gibbets  in  the  higliways.  'I'luis  this  formidable  re¬ 
bellion,  wliich  had  threatened  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  Alexei,  was  cruslied  almost  at  its  commencement.  ,jo 

'I'he  influence  which  Alexei  had  obtained  over  the  Commenc 
Donskoi  Kozaks,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Sublime  mentiifa 
Porte,  who  justly  dreaded  the  extension  of  the  Russian 
territory  on  the  side  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  which  .at 
that  time  belonged  to  'I’urkey.  After  a  successful  at- 
temjit  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  a  Turkish  army  en¬ 
tered  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Russians  made  preparations 
to  oppose  them.  Alexei  endeavoured  to  form  a  confe¬ 
deracy  against  the  infidels  among  tlie  Christian  poten¬ 
tates  of  Europe;  Imt  the  age  of  crusading  chivalry 
was  over,  and  the  tzar  was  obliged  to  make  liead  against 
the  Turks,  assisted  by  bis  single  ally  theking  oi'Poland. 

The  Turkish  arms  were  for  some  years  victorious,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  side  of  Poland,  but  at  length  a  check  was 
put  to  their  successes  by  the  Polisli  general  .Sobieski, 
who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom, 
riost'lities  between  the  ’I'urks  and  llussians  were  not, 
however,  term’nated  during  tlie  reign  of  Alexei,  and 
the  tzar  left  to  his  successor  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  reign  of  Alexei  is  mojt  remarkable  fo''  the  im-  Alexei’s 
provGinents  introduced  by  him  into  the  Russian  l.iavs.  improvc- 
Refore  liis  time  the  cinaiinoi  ulciiscs,  or  personal  orders  mems  of 
of  tlie  sovereign,  were  almost  the  only  laws  of  the  coun- 
try.  These  edicts  were  as  various  as  the  opinions,  pre¬ 
judices,  and  passions  of  men ;  and  before  the  clays  of 
Alexei  tliey  produced  endless  contentions.  To  remedy 
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this  evil,  he  made  a  selection  from  all  the  edicts  of  liis 
predecessors,  of  such  as  had  been  current  for  1 00  ye'dvs ; 
presuming  that  these  either  were  founded  in  natural 
justice,  or  during  so  long  a  currency  had  formed  the 
minds  of  tlie  people  to  consider  them  as  just.  This 
digest,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  common  law  of 
Russia,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  a  sort  of  institute,  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Ulogenie  or  Selection,  and  was 
long  the  standard  law  book ;  and  all  edicts  prior  to  it 
were  declared  to  be  obsolete.  He  soon  made  hiS  new 
cede,  however,  more  bulky  than  the  Selection ;  and  the 
additions  by  his  successors  are  beyond  enumeration. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  useful  work ;  but 
Alexei  performed  another  still  greater. 

Though  there  were  many  courts  of  judicalitre  in  this 
widely  extended  empire,  the  emperor  was  always  lord 
paramount,  and  could  take  a  cause  from  any  court  im¬ 
mediately  before  himself.  But  as  several  of  the  old 
nobles  had  the  remains  of  principalities  in  theirfarailies, 
and  held  their  own  courts,  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers, 
at  a  distance  up  the  country,  frequently  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  these  hereditary 
feudal  jurisdictions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  was  a  very  disagreeable  limitation  of  im¬ 
perial  power ;  and  the  more  so,  that  some  families, 
claimed  even  a  right  of  replevance.  A  lucky  opportu¬ 
nity  soon  offered  of  settling  the  dispute,  and  Alexei  em¬ 
braced  it  with  great  abilit\% 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 
their  de'ence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  Keep  re¬ 
giments  on  foot ;  and  as  they  were  but  scantily  indem¬ 
nified  by  the  state,  it  sometimes  required  the  exertion 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  hen 
the  frontiers  by  the  concpiest  of  Kazan  were  far  extend¬ 
ed,  those  gentlemen  found  the  regiments  no  longer 
burdensome,  because  by  the  help  ot  fabe  musters,  the 
formerly  scanty  allowance  much  more  than  reimbursed 
them  for  the  expence  of  the  establishment.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  disputes  arose  among  them  about  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  districts,  and  law  suits  w  ere 
necessary  to  settle  their  respective  claims  These  were 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  showed  the  order 
of  the  court,  issued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an¬ 
cestor,  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  proof  that  the 
right  was  then  in  the  family.  His  opponent  proved, 
that  his  ancestors  had  been  the  real  lords  ot  the  marches; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligCTice,  the  court  had 
issued  an  emmanoti  ukase  to  the  other,  only  at  that  p  ir- 
ticular  period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar¬ 
chives  to  be  brought  to  Mosco,  and  all  documents  on 
both  sides  to  be  collected.  A  time  was  set  for  the  exami¬ 
nation;  a  fine  wooilen court-house  w’asbuilt,  everj'paper 
was  lodged  under  a  good  2uard ;  the  day  was  app'  anted 
when  the  court  shou  d  be  opened  and  the  claims  heard; 
but  that  morning  the  house,  with  all  its  contents,  was 
in  two  hours  consumed  by  fire.  The  emperor  then 


said,  “  Gentlemen,  lienceforward  your  ranks,  your  pri-  Russia. 
Vileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the  nation’s,  and  the  na- 
tion  will  guard  itself.  Your  archives  are  unfortunately 
lost,  but  those  of  the  nation  remain.  I  am  the  keeper, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  administer  justice  for  all  and  to  all. 

Your  ranks  are  not  private,  but  national  ;  attached  to 
the  services  you  are  actually  performing.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  Colonel  Buturlin  (a  private  gentleman)  ranks  be¬ 
fore  Captain  Viazemsky  (an  old  prince)”  (f).  95 

The  Russians  owe  more  to  this  prince  than  many  of  He  extends  - 
their  historians  seem  willing  to  acknowdedge;  and  there  the  com- 
seems  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  improvements  attribu- 
ted  to  Peter  the  Great,  were  at  least  projected  by  his  fa- 
ther.  Under  Alexei  a  considerable  trade  was  opened 
with  China,  from  which  country  silks,  and  other  rich 
stuffs,  rhubarb,  tea,  &c.  were  brought  into  Russia,  and 
exchanged  for  the  Siberian  furs.  The  exportation  of 
Russian  products  to  other  countries  was  also  increased  ; 
and  we  are  assimed  that  Alexei  had  even  jn-ojected  the 
formation  of  a  navy,  and  wmuld  have  executed  the  de¬ 
sign,  had  he  not  been  perpetually  occupied  in  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  troubles. 

Alexei  died  in  1676,  leaving  three  sons  and  six  An.  1676^, 
daughters. — Two  of  the  sons,  Feodor  and  Ivan,  were 
by  a  first  marriage ;  the  third,  Peter,  by  a  second.  The 
two  former,  particularly  Ivan,  were  of  a  delicate  consti¬ 
tution,  and  some  attempts  were  made  by  the  relations 
of  Peter  to  set  them  aside.  These  attempts,  however, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  Feodor  was  appointed  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Alexei. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short,  and  distinguished 
rather  for  the  happiness  which  the  nation  then  experi¬ 
enced,  than  for  the  importance  of  the  transactions  that 
took  place.  He  continued  the  w'ar  with  the  Turks  for 
four  years  after  his  father’s  death,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  an  honourable  conclusion,  by  a  truce  thr  20  years, 
after  the  Turks  had  acknowdedged  the  Russian  right  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Kozaks.  Feodor  died  in  1 682,  but 
before  his  death  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter  his 
successor. 

The  succession  of  Peter,  though  appointed  by  tlieir  An, 
favourite  tzar  Feodor,’w'as  by  no  means  pleasing  'o 
majority  of  the  Russian  nobles,  and  it  was  p:«'ticularly 
ojrposed  by  Galitzin,  the  prime  minister  of  the  late  tzar,  sophr<. 
Thus  able  man  had  espoused  the  interest  of  Sophia,  the 
sister  of  Feodor  and  Ivan,  a  young  woman  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  the  most  insinuating  address.  Sophia, upon 
pretence  of  assertingtlie  claims  of  her  brother  Ivan,  who, 
though  of  a  feeble  c  mstilution  and  weak  intellects,  was 
considered  as  the  lawftd  heir  of  the  crown,  liad  really- 
formed  a  design  of  securing  the  succession  to  herself; 
and,  with  that  view,  had  not  only  insinuated  herself  in¬ 
to  the  confidence  and  good  graces  of  Galitzin,  but  hail 
brought  over  to  her  interests  the  Strelitzes  (g).  '1  hese 

licentious  soldiers  assembled  tor  the  purp'  )se,as  was  jirc- 
tended,  of  placing  on  the  throne  Prince  Ivan,  whom 


(f)  This  transaction  i.s,  by  most  historians,  placed  under  the  reign  of  .Alexei,  .as  we  have  relate.l  it ;  but  Mr 
TookeX  his  history  of  Russia  (vol.  ii.  p.  37.)  a-trdmles  the  burning  ol  the  records  01  serri  e,  by  vlucli  the 

nobles  .and  chief  courtiers  held  their  offices,  to  Feodor.  ,  ,  ,  1  1  r.i  .  a*  tir 

(o)  Tl.e  .Strehtze^  composed  the  standing  army  of  (U.ssia,  and  ionned  the  body  guanl  of  the  tzars  At  tins 
lime  they  amounted  to  about  1-1,090,  and  of  course  became  a  lornudable  engine  ui  the  hands  ol  the  eutcrpnsin- 

princess. 
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they  proclaimed  tzar  by  acclamation.  During  three 
tlays  they  roved  about  the  city  of  Mosco,  committing 
the  greatest  excesses,  aud  putting  to  death  several  of  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  who  were  suspected  of  being  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  designs  of  Sophia.  Their  employer  did  not, 
however,  entirely  gain  her  point ;  for  as  the  new  tzar 
entertained  a  sincere  affection  for  his  half-brother  Peter, 
he  insisted  that  this  prince  should  share  with  him  the 
imperial  dignity.  This  was  at  length  agreed  to  ;  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  1682,  Ivan  and  Peter  were  solemnly 
crowned  joint  emperors  of  all  the  Riissias,  while  the 
princess  Sophia  was  nominated  their  copartner  in  the 
government. 

From  the  imbecility  of  Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter, 
who  was  now  only  1 0  years  of  age,  the  xvhole  jiower  of 
the  government  rested  on  Sophia  and  her  minister  Ga- 
litzih,  though  till  the  year  1687  the  names  of  Ivan  and 
Peter  only  were  annexed  to  the  imperial  decrees. 
Scarcely  had  Sophia  established  her  authority  than  she 
was  threatened  with  deposilion,  from  an  alarming  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  was  excited  by  their 
commander  Prince  Kovanshoi,  who  had  demanded  of 
Sophia  that  she  would  marry  one  of  her  sisters  to  his  son, 
but  had  met  with  a  mortifying  refusal  from  the  princess. 
In  consequence  of  this  insurrection,  Avhich  threw  the 
whole  city  of  Mosco  into  terror  and  consternation,  So¬ 
phia  and  the  two  young  tzars  took  refuge  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  about  12  leagues  from  the  capital;  and  before  the 
Strelitzes  could  folloAv  them  thither,  a  considerable  body 
of  soldiers,  principally  foreioiiers,Avas  assembled  in  then- 
defence.  Kovanskoi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  instantly 
beheaded  ;  and  though  Jiis  followers  at  first  threatened 
dreadful  vengeance  on  his  executioners,  they  soon  found 
themselves  obliged  to  submit.  From  every  regiment 
was  selected  the  tenth  man,  who  was  to  suffer  as  an 
atonement  for  the  rest ;  but  this  cruel  punishment  was 
remitted,  and  only  the  most  guilty  among  the  ringlead- 
-ers  suffered  deJth. 

^  Pile  quelling  of  these  di.sturbances  gave  leisure  to  the 
friends  of  Peter  to  pursue  the  })lans  which  they  Iiad 
formed  for  subverting  the  authority  of  Sophia ;  and 
about  this  time  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  rujiture  with  Purkev.  I  he  Porte  was 
now  engased  in  a  war  with  Poland  and  the  German 
empii  e,  and  both  tlie.se  latter  powers  had  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Russia  against  the  common  enemy.  Sophia 
and  her  jiarty  were  averse  to  the  alliance ;  but  as  there 
were  in  the  council  many  secret  friends  of  Peter,  these 
had  sufficient  influence  to  pcrsuatlc  the  majority,  that  a 
Turki.sh  war  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  state.  They 
even  pievailed  on  (jalitzin  to  ])ut  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  aiul  thus  removed  tl'.eir  jirincipal  oppo¬ 
nent.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  man,  so  able  in 
the  C'diinet  as  Galitzin,  could  have  suffered  his  vanity 
so  far  to  get  the  better  of  his  good  sense,  a#  to  accejit  a 
military  command,  for  which  he  certainly  had  no  talents. 
Assembling  an  anny  of  nearly  .800,000  men,  he  march¬ 
ed  towards  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  here  consumed 
two  campaigns  in  inarches  and  counterman  hes,  and  lost 
neu-ly  40,000  men,  partly  in  unsuccessful  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy,  but  chiefly  from  disease. 

While  Galitzin  was  thus  trifling  away  his  time  iti 
the  south  Peter,  who  already  began  to  give  proofs  of 
those  great  talents  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  act 

ccnr.jvicuoiis  a  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  north,  was 


strengthening  his  party  among  tlie  Russian  nobles.  His  Russi*. 
ordinary  residence  w-as  at  a  village  not  far  from  Mosco,  w  ^  ^ 
and  here  he  had  assembled  round  him  a  considerable 
numl'.er  of  young  men  of  rank  and  influence,  Avhom  he 
called  his  play-mates.  A.mong  these  were  two  foreign¬ 
ers,  Lefort  a  Genevese,  and  Gordon  a  Scotchman,  Avho 
afterwards  signalized  themselves  in  his  service.  These 
young  men  had  formed  a  sort  of  military  Company,  of 
which  Lefort  was  captain,  while  the  young  tzar,  he- 
ginning  Avith  the  situation  of  drummer,  graduallv  rose 
tlirough  every  subordinate  office.  Under  this  appear¬ 
ance  of’ a  military  game,  Peter  Avas  secretly  establishing 
himself  in  the  affections  of  his  young  companions,  and 
effectually  lulled  the  suspicions  of  Sophia,  till  it  was  too 
late  for  her  to  oppose  his  machinations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  l689,  Peter,  aa  Iio  had  An.  1(585/ 
noAv  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  determined  to  make  10^ 
an  effort  to  deprive  Sophia  of  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  undivided  sovereign-  undivided 
t}'.  On  occasion  of  a  solemn  religious  meeting  that  sovereign! 
Avasheld,  Sophia  Iiad  claimed  the  principal  place  as  re¬ 
gent  of  the  empire  ;  hut  this  claim  Avas  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  by  Peter,  avIio,  rather  than  fill  a  subordinate 
situation,  quitted  the  place  of  assembly,  and,  Avith  his 
friends  and  adherents,  Avithdrew  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  wdiich  had  formerly  sheltered  him  and 
his  copartners  from  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes.  This  Avas 
the  signal  for  an  open  rui»ture.  Sojihia,  finding  that  she 
could  not  openly  oppose  the  party  of  the  tzars,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  procure  his  assassination  ;  but  as  her  design  Avas 
discovered,  she  thought  proper  to  solicit  an  accommo¬ 
dation.  This  Avas  agreed  to,  on  condition  that  she 
should  give  up  all  claim  to  the  legcncy,  and  retire  to  a 
nunnery.  Tlie  commander  of  the  Strelitzes,  Avho  was 
to  have  been  her  agent  in  the  assassination  of  Peter,  Avas 
beheaded,  and  the  minister  Galitzin  sent  into  banish¬ 
ment  to  Archangel. 

Peter  iioav  saw  himself  in  undisputed  possession  oftlie  He  esta- 
imperial  throne  ;  for  though  Ivan  was  still  nominally  Wishes  a 
tzar,  he  Iiad  voluntarily  resigned  all  jiarticijiation  in  "’’htary 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  retired  to  a  life  of  oh- 
scurity.  The  first  object  to  Avhich  the  tzar  directed  his 
atteiitioiiAvasthe  establishment  of  a  regular  and  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  military  force.  Fie  had  learned  by  experience 
hoAv  little  dependencewas  to  be  placed  on  the  Strelitzes, 
and  these  regiments  lie  determined  to  disband.  He  ' 
commissioned  Lefort  and  Gordon  to  levj  new  regiments, 

Avhich,  in  their  whole  constitution,  dress,  and  military 
exercises,  .should  be  formed  on  the  model  of  other  Euro¬ 
pean  troops.  He  next  resolved  to  carry  into  execution 
tlie  design  Avhich  had  been  formed  bj'  his  fatlier,  of  con¬ 
structing  a  navy.  For  tliis  puiqiose  he  first  took  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  Archangel,  Avhere  he  enijiloyed  himself  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  operations  of  the  shipwrights,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  taking  a  part  in  their  labours;  hut  as  lie  learned 
that  the  art  of  shij)  Iniilding  was  practised  in  greater 
jierfection  iu  llollaiid,  and  some  other  mavitinie  coini- 
trics  of  Europe,  lie  sent  thither  several  yming  Russians 
to  he  initiated  into  tlie  best  methods  of  constructing 
ships  of  war.  'I’he  other  ineasines  t.keii  by  Peter  for 
•  establishing  a  navj%  and  the  siiceess  with  Avhieli  they 
Avere  attended,  have  been  already  related  under  his  life*,  •  See  l\i 
to  Avhicli  we  may  refer  oiir  readers  for  several  eireiim-  I* 
stances  relating  to  his  life  and  character  ;  as  our  object 
here  is  not  to  Avrite  a  biogrnpliy  of  tin's  extraordinary 
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man,  but  urlefiy  to  narrate  the  transactions  of  his 
rei^n. 

The  w.nr  with  Turkey  still  languished,  but  Peter  was 
resol v’^ed  to  prosecute  it  witli  vigour,  hoping  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  of  Azof,  and  thus  open  a  passage  to 
the  lllack  sea.  He  placed  Gordon,  Lefort,  and  two  of 
his  nobles  at  the  head  of  the  forces  destined  for  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  himself  attended  the  army  as  a  private  vo¬ 
lunteer.  The  success  of  the  first  campai<;n  was  but  trif¬ 
ling,  and  Peter  firund  that  his  deficiency  of  artillery, 
and  his  want  of  tran'^ports,  prevented  him  from  making 
an  effectual  attack  on  Azoh  These  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  were  soon  surmounted.  He  procured  a  supply  of 
artillery  and  engineers  from  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch, 
and  foundmeanstoprovidea  numberof  transports.  With 
these  auxiliaries  he  opened  the  second  campaign,  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Turks  on  tire  sea  of  Azof,  and  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  town  Peter  was  so  elated  with  these  suc¬ 
cesses,  that  on  his  return  fromthe  seat  of  war,  he  march¬ 
ed  his  troops  into  Mosco  in  triumphal  procession,  in 
which  Lefort,  as  admiral  of  the  transports,  and  Scheim 
as  commander  of  the  land  forces,  bore  the  most  conspi¬ 
cuous  parts,  while  Peter  himself  was  lost  without  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  crowd  of  subaltern  officers. 

He  now  resolved  to  form  a  fleet  in  the  Black  sea ; 
but  •  s  his  own  revenues  were  insufficient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  issued  a  uhise,  commanding  the  patriarch  and 
other  dignified  clergy,  the  nobility  and  the  merchants, 
to  contribute  a  part  of  tlieir  income  towards  fitting  out 
a  certain  number  of  ships.  This  proclamation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular, and,  together  with  the  numerous  in¬ 
novations  which  Peter  was  everj  day  introducing,  espe¬ 
cially  his  sending  the  young  nobles  to  visit  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  his  own  avowed  intention  of  making  the  tour 
of  Europe,  contributed  to  raise  against  him  a  formidable 
party.  The  vigilance  and  prudence  of  the  tzar,  how¬ 
ever,  extricated  him  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  his  proposed  journey.  See  Peter  1. 

On  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  Peter  passed 
through  Rawa,  where  Augustus  king  of  Poland  then 
was.  The  tzr.r  had  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
Augustus  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Charles  XII.  who  had 
just  succeeded  to  the  Sw'edish  throne ;  and  in  this  inter¬ 
view  with  Augustus,  lie  made  the  final  arrangements  for 
the  part  which  each  was  to  take  in  the  war  Au¬ 
gustus  was  to  receive  Livonia  as  his  part  of  the  spoil, 
while  Frederick  king  of  Demnaik  had  his  eye  on  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  Peter  had  formed  designs  on  Ingria,  former¬ 
ly  a  province  of  the  Russian  empire. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  1700,  Charles  had  left  his 
capital,  to  oppose  tliese  united  enemies.  Fdc  soon  com¬ 
pelled  the  kinir  of  Denmark  to  give  up  hi-  designs  on 
Holstein,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  bein.>  thus  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  o'her  members  of 
the  confedcr.acy.  he  resolved  first  to  lead  his  army 
against  the  king  of  Poland  ;  but  on  liis  way  be  received 
intelligence  that  the  tzar  had  laid  sic  e  to  Narva  w  ith 
100, 000  men.  On  this  he  immediatelj'  eml-arked  at 
Varlserona,  though  it  was  then  t!>e  dep'h  ot  win'er, 
and  the  B.iltic  was.sc-ircely  navig.able;  and  soon  landed 
at  I’eniaw  in  I.ivonia  witli  p  rt  of  his  force.o,  having 
ordered  the  rest  to  lleval.  His  hi  my  tlifl  not  excecil 
5rt>,000  m*  n,  I)ut  t  w  as  composed  of  the  best  soldiers  in 
Vofc.  XVII I.  Part  I. 
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Europe,  while  that  of  the  Russians  was  little  bett  r  Oiusia. 
than  an  undisciplined  multitude.  Every  possible  oh-  : 
struction,  howevjer,  had  been  thrown  in  tlie  way  of  the 
Swedes.  Thirty  thousand  Russians  were  posted  in  a  de¬ 
file  on  the  road,  and  this  corps  was  siistaineil  by  another 
body  of  20,000  drawn  up  some  leagues  nearer  Narva. 

Peter  himself  had  set  out  to  ha-ten  the  march  of  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  4.0,000  men,  with  w'hom  he  intended  to 
attac  k  the  Swedes  in  flank  and  rear ;  but  the  celerity 
and  valour  of  Charles  baffled  every  attempt  to  oppose 
him.  He  set  out  with  4000  foot,  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  cavah-y,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to  fi  Ilow'  at 
their  leisure.  With  this  small  body  lie  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Russianarmiessuccessively,and  pushed  hi.s 
way  to  Peter’s  camp,  for  the  attack  of  which  he  gave 
immediate  orders.  This  camp  was  fortified  by  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation,  by  redoubts,  by  a 
line  of  160  brass  cannons  placed  in  front,  and  defended 
by  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  yet  so  violent  was  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  Swedes,  that  in  three  hours  the  entrench¬ 
ments  were  carried,  and  Charles,  witli  only  4000  men, 
that  composed  the  wing  w  hich  he  commanded,  pursuecl 
the  flying  enemy,  amounting  to  50,000,  to  the  river 
Narva.  Here  the  bridge  broke  down  with  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives,  and  the  river  was  filled  with  their  bo¬ 
dies.  Great  numbers  returned  in  despair  to  their  camp, 
where  they  defended  themselves  fer  a  snort  time,  but 
were  at  last  obliged  to  surrender.  In  tliis  battle,  80,000 
were  killed  in  the  intrenchments  and  the  pur.-uit,  or 
drowned  in  the  river ;  20,000  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  were  dismissed  unarmed,  while  the  rest  were  totally 
di'persed.  A  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  28 
mortars,  151  paii-s  of  colours,  20  standards,  and  all  the 
Russian  bagg.age,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes ;  and 
the  duke  de  Croy,  the  prince  of  Georgia,  and  seven 
other  generals  were  macle  prisoners.  Charles  behaved 
with  the  greatest  generosity  to  the  conquered.  Being 
infonned  that  the  tradesmen  of  Narva  had  refused  credit 
to  the  officers  whom  he  detained  prisoners,  he  sent  1 000 
ducats  to  the  duke  de  Croy,  and  to  every  other  officer 
a  proportionable  sum. 

Peter  was  advancing  with  40,000  men  to  .surround 
the  Swedes,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  defeat  at  Narva.  He  was  greatly  chagrined  ;  hut 
comforting  himsell’  with  the  liopes  that  the  .Sweden 
would  in  time  teach  the  Russians  to  beat  them,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  dominions,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the  raising  of  another  army. 

He  evacuated  all  the  provinces  which  he  liad  invaded, 
and  for  a  time  abandoned  all  his  great  projects,  thus 
leaving  Charles  at  liberty  to  prosecute  tlie  war  against 
Poland. 

As  Augustus  had  expected  an  attack,  Jie  endeavour, 
ed  to  draw  the  tzar  into  a  close  allianc'e  with  him.  The 
two  monarclis  had  an  interview  at  Birsen,  w  liercit  wa.s 
agrctxl  that  Augustus  should  lend  the  tz.sr  50,000  Ger¬ 
man  soldiers,  to  be  paid  by  Ru-sia  ;  that  tlie  tzar  should 
send  an  equal  number  of  his  troops  to  be  traiueil  up  to 
the  art  of  war  in  Pol.and  ;  and  that  he  shoidd  |)ay  the 
king  3.000,000  of  rixdollars  in  the  .space  of  two  years. 

Of  this  treaty  Charles  luul  rotiie,  and,  by  means  of  his 
minister  Crmnt  Ihpcr,  entirely  frustraterl  the  scheme. 

After  the  battle  of  Narva,  Charles  liec  uue  confident  nemwul 
and  negligent, while  the  activity  of  Reter  iiicreascil  w  itii  excrtioni  vf 
liift  looses.  lie  supplied  hiswant  of  artillery  by  melt  ng  J’eter, 
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tIotvTi  the  bells  of  the  churches,  and  constructed  nume¬ 
rous  small  vessels  on  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Stvedes  into  his  dominions.  He  lo-dc 
every  advantage  of  Charles’s  negligence,  and  engaged 
in  frequent  skirmishes,  in  which,  though  often  beaten, 
he  was  sometimes  victorious.  Thus,  he  proved  to  his 
soldie-s,  that  the  Swedes  though  conquerors,  were  not 
invincible,  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  troops  by  libe¬ 
rally  rewarding  every  instance  of  courage  and  success. 
He  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the  river  Iseva, 
and  captured  Nyenschantz,  a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  city 
which  he  had  long  projected,  and  which  was  to  become 
the  future  metropolis  of  his  empire.  At  length  in  1 704 
he  became  master  of  Ingria,  anri  appointed  ins  favourite 
Prince  Menzikoffto  be  viceroy  of  that  province,  with 
strict  orders  to  make  the  building  of  the  new  city  his 
principal  concern.  Here  already  buildings  were  rising 
in  every  quarter,  and  navigation  and  commerce  were 
increasing  in  vigour  and  extent. 

In  the  mean  time  Augustus  king  of  Poland,  though 
treating  with  Charles  for  the  surrender  of  his  dominions, 
was  obliged  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  war,  which  he 
had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  conduct.  He  had 
been  lately  joined  by  Prince  Menzikoff  with  30,000 
Russians  ;  and  this  obliged  him,  contrary  to  his  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  Meyerfeldt,  who 
eommanded  10,000  men,  one  half  of  whom  were 
Swedes.  As  at  this  lime  no  disparity  of  numbers  what¬ 
ever  was  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  r^alour  of  the 
Swedes,  Meyerfeldt  did  not  decline  the  combat,  though 
the  army  of  the  enemy  was  four  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own.  With  his  countrymen  he  defeated  the  enemy's 
first  line,  and  was  on  the  point  of  defeating  the  second, 
when  Stanislaus,  with  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  gave 
way.  Meyerfeldt  then  perceived  that  the  battle  was 
lost ;  but  he  fought  desperately,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  a  defeat.  At  last,  however,  he  was  op¬ 
pressed  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender ;  suffering 
the  Swedes  for  the  first  time  to  be  conquered  by  their 
enemies.  The  whole  army  were  taken  prisoners  ex¬ 
cepting  Major-general  Krassau,  who  havinij  repeatedly 
rallied  a  body  of  horse  formed  into  a  brigade,  at  last 
broke  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  Posnania. 
Augustus  had  scarcely  sung  Te  Deiim  for  this  victory, 
when  his  plenipotentiaiy  returned  from  Saxony  with  the 
articles  ot  the  treaty,  by  which  he  was  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland  in  favour  of  his  rival  Sta¬ 
nislaus.  The  king  hesitated  and  scrupled,  but  at  last 
signed  them ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  Saxony,  glad  at 
any  rate  to  be  freed  from  such  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  from  such  allies  as  the  Russians. 

The  tzar  Peter  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  treaty,  and  the  cruel  execution  of  his  pleni¬ 
potentiary  Patkul  *,  than  hcNsent  letters  to  every  court 
in  Christendom,  complaining  of  this  gross  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations.  He  entreated  the  emperor,  the 
queen  of  Britain,  and  the  States-General,  to  revenge 
this  insult  on  humanity.  He  stigmatized  the  compli¬ 
ance  of  Augustus  with  the  opprobrious  name  of  pusilla¬ 
nimity  ;  exhorted  them  not  to  guarantee  a  treaty  so 
unjust,  but  to  despise  the  menaces  of  the  Swedish  bully. 
So  w'ell,  however,  was  the  prowess  of  the  king  of  Swe¬ 
den  known,  that  none  of  the  allies  thought  proper  to 
irritate  him,  by  refusing  to  guarantee  any  treaty  he 
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thought  proper.  At  first,  Peter  thought  of  revenging  Russia. 
Patkul’s  death  by  massacring  the  Swedish  prisoners  at 
Mosco  ;  but  from  this  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering 
that  Charles  had  many  more  Russian  prisoners  than  he 
himself  had  of  Swedes.  Giving  over  all  thoughts  of  re- 
venging  himself  in  this  way,  therefore,  hi  the  year  1 70?  'ii2 
he  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Ad-  Peter  enters 
vancing  to  Leopold,  he  made  himself  master  of  that 
city,  where  he  assembled  a  diet,  and  solemnly  deposed 
Stanislaus  with  the  same  ceremonies  w'hich  had  been 
used  with  regard  to  Augustus.  The  country  was  now 
reduced  to  the  most  miserable  situation ;  one  party, 
through  fear,  adhered  to  the  Swedes;  another  was 
gained  over,  or  forced  by  Peter  to  take  part  with  him  ; 
a  violent  civil  w'ar  took  place  between  the  two,  and 
great  numbers  of  people  were  butchered;  while  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  were  laid  in  ashes  by  the  frantic 
multitude.  The  appearance  of  a  Swedish  army  under 
King  Stanislaus  and  General  Lewenhaupt,  put  a  stop  to 
these  disorders,  Peter  himself  not  caring  to  stand  before 
such  enemies.  He  retired,  therefore,  into  Lithuania, 
giving  out  as  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  tint  the  country 
could  not  supply  him  with  provision  and  forage  neces¬ 
sary  for  so  great  an  army.  j ;  3 

During  these  transactions  Charles  had  taken  up  his  Charles 
residence  in  Saxony,  where  he  gave  laws  to  the  court  of  visits  Au- 
Vienna,  and  in  a  manner  intimidated  all  Europe.  At 
last,  satiated  with  the  glory  of  having  detlironed  one 
king,  set  up  another,  and  struck  all  Europe  with  terror 
and  admiration,  lie  began  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  pursuit 
of  his  great  plan,  the  dethroning  the  tzar  Peter,  and 
conquering!  the  vast  empire  of  Russia.  While  the  army 
was  on  full  march  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden,  he 
took  the  extraordinaryresolution  of  visiting  KingAugus- 
tus  with  no  more  tlian  five  attendants.  Though  he  had 
no  reason  to  imagine  that  Augustus  either  did  or  could 
entertain  any  friendship  for  him,  he  was  not  uneasy  at 
the  consequences  of  thus  putting  himself  entirely  in  his 
power.  He  got  to  tlie  palace  door  of  Augustus  before 
it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  the  city.  General 
Fleming  having  seen  him  at  a  distance,  had  only  time 
to  run  and  inform  his  master.  What  might  be  done  in 
the  jiresent  ca-e  immediately  occurred  to  the  minister, 
but  Charles  entered  the  elector’s  chamber  in  his  boats 
before  the  latter  had  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise. 

He  breakfasted  with  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  then 
expressed  a  desire  of  viewing  the  fortifications.  While 
he  was  walking  round  them,  a  Livonian,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  condemned  in  Sweden,  and  served  in  the 
troops  of  Saxony,  thought  he  could  never  have  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  pardon.  He  there¬ 
fore  begged  of  King  Augustus  to  intercede  for  him,  be¬ 
ing  fully  assured  that  his  majesty  could  not  refuse  so 
slight  a  request  to  a  prince  in  whose  power  he  then  was. 

Augustus  accordingly  made  the  request,  but  Charles 
refused  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  did  not  think  pro¬ 
per  to  ask  it  a  second  time.  Having  passed  some  hours 
in  this  extraordinary  visit,  he  returned  to  his  army,  af¬ 
ter  having  embraced  and  taken  leave  of  the  king  he  had 
dethroned.  m 

The  armies  of  Sweden,  in  Saxony,  Poland,  and  Fin-  and 
land,  now  exceeded  70,000  men  ;  a  force  more  than  marciic.': 
sufficient  to  have  conquered  all  the  power  of  Russia,  had 
they  met  on  equal  terms.  Peter,  who  had  his  army 
dispersed  in  small  parties,  instantly  assembled  it  on  re¬ 
ceiving 
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Ceivin^  notice  of  the  king  of  Sweden’s  march,  was 
making  all  possible  preparations  for  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance,  and  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  Stanislaus, 
when  the  approach  of  Charles  struck  his  whole  army 
with  terror.  In  the  month  of  January  17O8  Charles 
passed  the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  south  gate  of  Grod¬ 
no  just  as  Peter  w'as  cpiitting  the  place  by  the  north 
gate.  Charles  at  this  time  had  advanced  some  distance 
before  the  army,  at  the  head  of  6OO  horse. 

The  tzar  having  intelligence  of  his  situation,  sent 
back  a  detachment  of  2000  men  to  attack  him,  but 
these  were  entirely  defeated ;  and  thus  Charles  became 
possessed  of  the  whole  province  of  Lithuania.  The  king 
pursued  his  flying  enemies  in  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow, 
over  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses,  and  through  ob¬ 
stacles,  which  to  surmount  seemed  impossible  to  human 
power.  These  difficulties,  however,  he  had  foreseen, 
and  had  prepared  to  meet  them.  As  he  knew  that 
the  country  could  not  furnish  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  army,  he  had  provided  a  large 
quantity  of  biscuit,  and  on  this  his  troops  chiefly  sub¬ 
sisted,  "till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Berizine,  in 
view  of  Borislow.  Here  the  tzar  was  posted,  and 
Charles  intended  to  give  him  battle,  after  which  he 
could  the  more  easily  penetrate  into  Russia.  Peter, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  to  an  action, 
but  retreated  towards  the  Dniepr,  whither  he  rvas  pur¬ 
sued  by  Charles,  as  soon  as  he  had  refreshed  his  army. 
The  Russians  had  destroyed  the  roads,  and  desolated  the 
country,  yet  the  Swedish  army  advanced  with  great 
celerity,  and  in  their  march  defeated  20,000  Russians, 
though  entrenched  to  the  very  teeth.  This  victory, 
considering  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  gained, 
was  one  of  the  most  glorious  that  ever  Charles  had  at- 
chieved.  The  memory  of  it  is  preserved  by  a  medal 
struck  in  Sweden  with  this  inscription  ;  S^lvce,  paludes, 
uggercs,  hosies,  vied. 

When  the  Russians  had  re-passed  the  Dniepr,  the 
tzar,  finding  himself  pursued  by  an  enemy  with  whom 
he  could  not  cope,  resolved  to  make  proposals  for  an 
accommodation  ;  but  Charles  answered  his  proposals 
with  this  arrogant  reply  ;  “  I  will  treat  with  the  tzar  at 
Mosco;”  a  reply  which  was  received  by  Peter  with  the 
coolness  of  a  hero.  “  My  brother  Charles,  said  he,  af¬ 
fects  to  play  the  Alexander,  but  he  shall  not  find  in  me 
a  Darius.”  He  still,  however,  continued  his  retreat, 
and  Charles  pursued  so  closely,  that  daily  skirmishes 
took  place  between  his  advanced  guard  and  the  rear  of 
the  Russians,  in  these  actions  the  Swedes  generally  had 
the  advantage,  though  their  petty  victories  cost  them 
dear,  by  contributing  to  weaken  their  force  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  could  not  be  recruited.  Tlie  two  armies 
came  so  close  to  each  other  at  Smolensk,  that  an  en- 
gagement  took  place  between  a  body  ot  Hussians  com¬ 
posed  of  10,000  Cavalry  and  6OOO  Kahnuks,  and  the 
Swedish  vanguard,  composed  of  only  six  retriments,  but 
commanded  by  the  king  in  ptrson.  Merc  the  Russians 
were  again  defeated,  but  Charles  having  been  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  his  detachment,  was  exjMised  to 
greaVdanger.  With  one  regiment  only,  he  fought  with 
such  fury  as  to  drive  the  enemy  before  him,  when  they 
thou 'ht  themselves  ?ure  oi’ making  iiim  [  risoner. 

By  the  ffil  ot  October  17OS,  Charles  had  approach¬ 
ed  within  100  leagues  of  Mo-co  ;  but  Peter  had  render¬ 
ed  the  roads  impassable,  and  had  destroyed  the  villages 
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on  every  side,  so  as  to  cut  off  every  possibility  of  suhsist-  Russia, 
ence  to  the  enemy.  The  season  was  ffir  advanced,  and 
the  severity  of  winter  was  approaching,  so  that  the 
Swedes  were  threatened  with  all  the  miseries  of  cold  and 
famine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  number,  who, 
frr>m  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  almost  con-  < 
stant  opportunities  of  harassing  and  attacking  them  by 
surpri^e.  For  these  reasons  the  king  resolved  to  pass 
the  Ukraine,  w  here  Mazeppa,  a  Polish  gentleman,  w  as 
general  and  chief  of  the  nation.  Mazeppa  having  been 
affronted  by  the  tzar,  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Charles,  whom  he  promised  to  assist  with  30,000  men, 
great  quantities  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  with 
all  his  treasures,  which  were  immense.  The  Swedish 
army  advanced  towards  the  river  Disna,  where  they  had 
to  encounter  the  greatest  difficulties  ;  a  forest  above  iO 
leagues  in  extent,  filled  with  rocks,  mountains,  and 
marshes.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  they  w'ero 
led  30  leagues  out  of  the  right  way  ;  all  the  artillery 
was  sunk  in  bogs  and  max'shes ;  the  pi'ovision  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  which  consisted  of  biscuit,  was  exhausted ;  and 
the  whole  army  spent  and  emaciated  w  hen  they  arrived 
at  the  Disna.  Here  they  expected  to  have  met  Mazep¬ 
pa  with  his  reinforcement  ;  but  instead  of  that,  they 
perceived  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  covered  w  ith 
a  hostile  army,  and  the  passage  itself  almost  imjiracti- 
cable.  Charles,  however,  was  still  undaunted  ;  he  let 
his  soldiers  by  ropes  down  the  steep  banks ;  they  cros¬ 
sed  the  river  either  by  swimming,  or  on  rafts  hastily 
put  together;  drove  the  Russians  from  their  post,  and 
continued  their  march.  Mazeppa  soon  after  appeared, 
having  with  him  about  6OOO  men,  the  broken  remains 
of  the  army  he  had  promised.  The  Russians  had  got  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  designs,  defeated  and  dispersed  his  ad¬ 
herents,  laid  his  town  in  ashes,  and  taken  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  collected  for  the  Swedish  army.  Flowever,  he  still 
hoped  to  be  useful  by  his  intelligence  in  an  unknown 
country  ;  and  the  Kozaks,  out  cf  revenge,  crowded 
daily  to  the  camp  with  provisions. 

Greater  misfortunes  still  awaited  the  Swedes.  When 
Charles  entered  the  Ukraine,  he  had  sent  orders  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Lewenhaupt  to  meet  him  with  15,000  men.  6OOO 
of  whom  were  Swedes,  and  a  large  convoy  of  provi¬ 
sions.  Against  this  detachment  Reter  now  bent  his 
whole  force,  and  marclred  against  him  with  an  army 
of  65,000  men.  Lewenhaupt  had  received  intelligence 
that  the  Russian  aimy  consisted  ot  only  21,000,  a  force 
to  which  he  thought  6000  Swedes  superior,  and  there¬ 
fore  disdained  to  entrench  himself.  A  furious  contest 
ensued,  in  xvhich  the  Russians  w  ere  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  1 5,000  men.  Now,  how  ever,  affairs  began  to 
take  another  turn.  'Ihe  Swedes,  elated  with  victory, 
prosecuted  their  march  into  the  interior  ;  but  from  the 
ignorance  or  treachery  af  their  guides,  were  led  into  a 
marshy  countrv,  w  liere  the  mads  were  made  imp.TSsable 
by  felled  trees'ond  deep  ditches.  Here  they  were  .at¬ 
tacked  by  the  tzar  with  his  who'e  army.  Lewenhaiijit 
had  sent  a  detachment  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a  body 
of  Russians  over  a  morass ;  but  finding  Ins  de  achment 
likely  to  be  overpowered,  he  marched  to  support  them 
with  all  his  infantry.  An<<t'icr  desperate  battle  ensued  ; 
the  Rusians  were  once  more  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
were  just  on  the  point  of  being  totally  dt feted,  when 
Belcr  gave  orders  to  ti’.e  Kozaks  aiul  KAinuks  to  fire 
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upon  all  that  fled ;  “  Even  kill  me,  said  he,  if  I  should 
be  so  cowardly  as  to  turn  my  back/’  The  battle  was 
now  renewed  with  great  vigour ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  tzar’s  positive  orders,  and  his  own  example,  the  day 
would  have  been  lost,  had  not  General  Bauer  arrived 
with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  fresh  Russian  troops. 
The  engagement  was  once  more  renewed,  and  continu¬ 
ed  without  interrnission  till  night.  The  Swedes  then 
took  possession  of  an  advantageous  post,  but  were  next 
morning  af^acked  by  the  Russians.  Lewenhaupt  had 
formed  a  sort  of  rampart  with  his  waggons,  but  was 
obliged  to  set  fire  to  them  to  prevent  tlieir  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  while  he  retreated  under  co¬ 
ver  of  the  smoke.  The  tzar’s  troop*,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  save  500  of  these  waggons,  fi  led  with  pro- 
vi  i  ms  destined  for  the  distressed  Swedes.  A  strong  de¬ 
tachment  was  sent  to  pursue  Lewenhaupt ;  but  so  terri¬ 
ble  did  he  now  appear,  that  the  flussian  general  offered 
him  an  honourable  capitulation.  This  was  rejected  with 
disdain,  and  a  fresh  engagement  took  place,  in  which 
the  Swedes,  now  re.duced  to  4000,  again  defeated  tlreir 
enemies,  and  killed  5000  on  the  spot.  After  this, 
Lewenhaupt  was  allowed  to  pursue  his  retreat  without 
molestation,  though  deprived  of  all  his  cannon  and  pro¬ 
visions.  Prince  MenzikofF  was  indeed  detached  with  a 
body  of  forces  to  harass  him  on  his  march  ;  but  tlie 
Swedes  were  now  so  formidable,  even  in  their  distress, 
that  MenzikofF  dared  not  attack  them,  so  that  Lewen¬ 
haupt  with  his  4000  men  arrived  safe  in  the  camp  of 
Charles,  after  having  destroyed  nearly  30,000  of  the 
Russians. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last  successful  ef¬ 
fort  of  Swedish  valour  against  the  troops  of  Peter.  The 
difficulties  which  Charles’s  army  had  now  to  undergo, 
exceeded  what  human  nature  could  support ;  yet  still 
they  hoped  by  constancy  and  courage  to  subdue  them. 
In  the  severest  winter  known  for  a  long  time,  even  in 
Russia,  they  made  long  marches,  clothed  like  savages 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  All  the  draught  horses  pe¬ 
rished  ;  thousands  of  soldiers  dropt  down  dead  through 
cold  and  hunger;  and  by  the  month  of  February  1709 
the  whole  array  was  reduced  to  18,000.  Amidst  num¬ 
berless  difficulties  these  penetrated  to  Pultava,  a  town 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Ukraine,  wJiere  the  tzar 
had  laid  up  magazines,  and  of  these  diaries  resolved  to 
obtain  possession.  Mazeppa  advised  the  king  to  invest 
the  place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whose  means  he  hoped 
it  would  be  surrendered.  However,  he  was  deceived  ; 
the  besieged  made  an  obstinate  defence,  the  Swedes  were 
repulsed  in  every  assault,  and  8000  of  them  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  almost  entirely  cut  off,  in  an  engagement  with 
a  party  of  Russians.  To  complete  his  misfortimes, 
Charles  received  a  shot  in  his  heel  from  a  carabine, 
■which  fhaitered  the  bone.  For  six  hours  after,  he  con¬ 
tinued  calmly  on  horseback,  giving  orders,  till  he  faint¬ 
ed  with  the  loss  of  blood ;  after  which  he  was  carried 
into  his  tent. 

For  some  days  the  tzar,  with  an  army  of  70,000 
men,  had  lain  at  a  sranll  distance,  harassing  the  Swe¬ 
dish  camp,  and  cutting  off  the  convoys  of  provision;  but 
now  intelligence  was  received,  th<.t  he  was  advancing 
as  if  with  a  design  of  attacking  the  lines.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  Chailes,wounde  J,  distressed,  and  almost?,  uirtninded 


by  enemies,  is  said  to  have,  for  the  first  time,  assembled  a  Ibissia. 
grand  council  of  w'ar,  the  result  of  which  ■w’as,  that  it 
became  expedient  to  march  out  and  attack  the  Russians. 
Voltaire,  however,  totally  denies  that  the  king  relaxed' 
one  jot  ot  his  wonted  obstinacy  and  arbitrary  temper  ; 
but  that,  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  sent  for  General  Rens- 
child,  and  told  him,  without  any  emotion,  to  prepare 
for  attacking  the  enemy  next  morning. 

The  8th  of  July  I709  is  remarkable  for  the  battle 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Sweden.  Charles  having  left. 

8000  men  in  the  camp  to  defend  tlie  works  and  repel 
the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  began  to  march  against  his 
enemies  by  break  of  day  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  con¬ 
sisting  of  26,000  men,  of  whom  18,000  were  Kozaks. 

Ihe  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  behind  their 
entrenchments,  the  horse  in  front,  and  the  foot  in  the 
rear,  ■vviih  ciia  ms  to  suffer  the  horse  to  fall  back  in 
case  of  neces.iry.  General  Slippenbach  was  dispatched 
to  attack  the  cavalry,  which  he  did  with  such  impetuo¬ 
sity  that  they  w  ere  broken  in  an  instant.  They,  how'- 
ever,  rallied  behind  the  infantry,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Swedes  w'cre  dis¬ 
ordered  ill  their  turn,  and  Slippenbach  made  prisoner. 

Charles  v  as  now  canied  in  his  litter  to  tlie  scene  of  con* 
fusion.  His  troops,  re-animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
leader,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  became 
doubtful,  -when  a  blunder  of  General  Creuk,  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Charles  to  take  the  Russiatis  in  flank, 
and  a  successful  manoeuvre  of  Prince  MenzikofF,  decid¬ 
ed  the  fortune  of  the  day  in  fiivour  of  the  Russians. 

Creuk’s  detachment  was  defeated,  and  MenzikofF,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Peter  with  a  strong  body  to  post  him¬ 
self  between  the  Swedes  and  PuItava,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  communication  of  the  enemy  wi'.h  their  camp,  and 
fall  upon  tlieir  rear,executed  hisorderswith  so  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  to  cut  off  a  corps  de  reserve  of  3000  men.  Charles 
had  ranged  his  remaining  troops  in  two  lines,  with  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  tiie  liorse  on  the  two  wings. 

They  had  already  twice  rallied,  and  were  now  a^ain  at¬ 
tacked  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost  fury.  Charles  in  his 
litter,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other,  seemed  to  be  everywhere  present;  but  new 
misfortunes  awaited  him.  A  cannon  ball  killed  both 
horses  in  the  litter  ;  and  scarcely  were  these  replaced  by 
a  Iresh  pair,  w  hen  a  second  ball  stroke  the  litter  in  jiieces, 
and  overturned  the  king.  The  Swedish  soldiers  iieliev- 
ing  him  killed,  fell  back  in  consternation.  The  first 
line  was  completely  broken,  and  the  second  fled. 

Charles,  though  disabled,  did  everything  in  his  po'ver 
to  restore  order ;  but  the  Russians,  emboldened  by  suc¬ 
cess,  ))ressed  so  hard  on  the  flying  foe,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  rally  them.  Renschild  and  several  other  ge¬ 
neral  officers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Charle  s  hiniielf 
would  have  thared  the  same  fate,  liad  not  Count  Ponia- 
toEski  (father  of  the  future  favourite  of  CaJiariiie  II.) 
with  500  horse,  suriounded  the  royal  person,  and  witli 
desperate  fury  cut  his  way'  through  ten  regiments  of  the 
Rii.*sians.  \\  itli  his  small  guard  the  king  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hniepr,  and  was  followed  by  Lewenhaupt 
with  400b  foot,  and  all  the  remaining  cavalry.  The 
Russians  took  possession  of  the  Swedish  camp,  where 
they  found  a  prodigious  sum  in  specie;  while  Pi  nice 
Menzikolf  pursued  tlie  flying  Swedes  ;  and  as  they 
were  in  want  of  bouts  to  cross  the  Diiiepr,  obliged  them 
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to  surrender  at  discretion.  Cliarles  escaped  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  but  at  length  reached  Otchakof  on  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey.  See  Sweden. 

By  this  decisive  victory,  Peter  remained  in  quiet ,  os- 
session  of  his  new  acquisitions  the  Baltic,  and  was 
enabled  to  carry  on,  without  molestation,  the  improve¬ 
ments  W'hich  he  had  projected  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neva.  His  haujfhty  rival,  so  long  and  so  justly  drearl- 
ed,  w  as  now  c  mpletely  humbled,  and  his  ally  the  king 
qf  Poland  w.is  again  established  on  his  throne.  During 
the  eight  years  that  had  elapsed  i'rom  the  battle  of  Nar¬ 
va  to  that  of  Pultava,  the  Russian  troops  had  acquired 
the  d'seipline  and  steadiness  of  veter-ans,  and  had  at 
length  learned  to  beat  their  former  conquero  s.  If  Pe¬ 
ter  had  decreed  triumphal  processions  for  his  trifling 
succe  ses  at  Azof,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
commemorate  a  victory  so  glorious  and  so  important  as 
that  of  Pultava  by  similar  pageants.  He  made  his  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Mosco  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  on  this  occasion  far  exceeded  all  that 
had  before  been  witnessed  in  the  Russian  empire. 

The  vanquishf-d  Charles  had, in  the  mean  time,  found 
a  valuable  friend  in  the  monarch  in  whose  territories  he 
had.  taken  refuge.  Achrnet  H.  who  then  filled  the  Ot¬ 
toman  throne,  had  beheld  with  admiration  the  warlike 
achievements  of  the  Swedish  hero,  and,  alarmed  at  the 
late  successes  of  his  rival,  determined  to  afford  Charles 
the  most  effectual  aid.  In  1711,  the  Turkish  emperor 
assembled  an  immense  army,  and  was  preparing  to  in¬ 
vade  the  Russian  territories,  wdien  the  tzar,  having  inti¬ 
mation  of  his  design,  and  expecting  powerful  support 
from  Cantemir,  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte,  resolved  to  anticipate  the  Turks,  and  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Moldavia.  Forgetting  his  usual  pru¬ 
dence  and  circumspection,  Peter  crossed  the  Dniepr, 
and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  as  far  as  Yassy  or  Jassy, 
the  capital  of  that  province,  situated  on  the  river 
Pruth  ;  but  his  temerity  had  nearly  cost  him  his  liber¬ 
ty,  if  not  his  life.  The  particulars  of  his  dangerous  si¬ 
tuation,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  extricated 
from  it,  by  the  prudent  counsel  of  his  consort  Cathe¬ 
rine,  and  the  advantageous  treaty  of  the  Pruth,  which 
w  as  the  result  of  that  counsel,  have  been  already  relat¬ 
ed  under  C.vtherine  I. 

By  this  treaty,  in  wdiich  the  interests  of  Charles  had 
been  almostabaudoned, Peter  sawhimsclf  delivered  from 
a  dangerous  enemy,  and  returned  to  his  capital,  to  pro¬ 
secute  those  plans  for  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
empire  which  justly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of 
Great.  Before  we  enumerate  these  im{)rovemeiits, 
however,  we  must  bring  the  Swedish  war  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  death  of  Charles,  in  1718,  had  left  the  Swe¬ 
dish  government  deplorably  weakened, by  thecontinual 
drains  of  men  and  money,  occasioned  by  his  mad  enter¬ 
prises,  and  little  able  to  carry  on  a  war  with  a  inon  ireh 
so  powerful  as  Peter.  At  length,  therefore,  in  1721, 
this  ruinous  contest,  which  had  continued  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  was  brought  to  a  coiichi- 
sion  by  the  treaty  of  N3’stadt,  by  which  the  Swedes 
were  obliged  to  cede  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  In- 
gria,  .a  part  of  Karelia,  the  tenitoryof  Vyborg,  the 
isle  of  Oesel,  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  HaUic,lVoin 
Courland  to  \'yborg  ;  for  which  concessions  they  receiv¬ 
ed  hack  I’  inland,  that  had  been  conquered  by  Peter, 
ti  gellicr  with  2,000,000  cf  dollars  and  the  liberty  of 
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exporting  dutyfree,  from  Riga,  Reval,  and  Arensherg, 
corn  to  the  annual  amount  of 50,000  rubles.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  great  accTession  to  the  Russian  empire, 
Peter  received  from  his  senate  the  title  of  emperor  und 
autor.rator  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  ancient  title  of 
tzar  fell  into  disuse. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Peter  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  policy  of  the  empire,  must  he  acknowledged  to 
have  been  numerous  and  important.  He  organized 
anew  the  legfslative  assembly  of  the  state  ;  he  greatly 
ameliorated  the  administration  of  justice ;  he  new-mo¬ 
delled  the  national  army  ;  entirely  erected  the  Russian 
navy ;  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  governu)ent  milder 
and  less  intolerant ;  zealously  patronised  the  .arts  and 
sciences ;  erected  an  ohservatorj'  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
by  publicly  proclaiming  the  approach  of  an  eclipse,  and 
the  precise  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place,  taught 
hissuhjects  no  longer  to  consider  such  a  phenomenon  as 
an  omen  of  disaster,  or  an  awful  menace  of  divine  judge¬ 
ment.  He  enlarged  the  commerce  of  his  empire,  and 
gave  every  encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures. 
He  formed  canals,  repaired  the  roads,  instituted  regu¬ 
lar  posts,  and  laid  down  regulations  for  a  uniformity 
of  weights  and  measures.  Lastly,  he  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  civilized  his  subjects,  though  it  is  evident  that  he 
Could  not  civilize  himself. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  delineate  the 
characters  of  the  princes  whose  transactions  he  relates. 
Various  have  been  the  characters  given  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  those  who  have  detailed  the  events  of  his 
reign.  It  is  certain  that  to  him  the  Russian  empire  is 
indebted  foimuchof  that  splendour  with  which  she  now 
shines  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  A.s  a  monarch, 
therefore,  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  hut  as  a  p-i- 
vate  individual  we  must  consider  him  as  anobject  of  de¬ 
testation  and  abhorrence-  Flis  tyranny  and  liis  cruelty 
admit  of  no  excuse  ;  and  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  in 
sacrificing  the  heir  of  his  crown  he  emulated  the  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  elder  Brutus,  we  must  remeijibcr  that  the 
same  liand  which  signed  the  death  warrant  of  his  son, 
could,  with  pleasure,  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
or  rather  of  his  own  caprice,  and,  in  the  moments  of  dis¬ 
sipation  and  revelry,  could  make  the  axe  of  justice  an 
instrumentof  diabolical  vengeance,and  of  cool  brutality. 

Peter  was  succeeded  by  his  consort  Catharine,  in 
whose  favour  he  had,  some  years  before  his  death,  al- 
tered  the  order  of  succession.  As  the  character  of  this 
princess,  and  the  transactions  of  her  short  reign,  have 
been  fully  detailed  under  her  life  *,  we  shall  here  only 
notice  in  the  most  cursory  nianiier  the  events  that  took 
place. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  Catherine 
conducted  herself  with  thegreatestbenignityan(lg»mtle- 
nes!r,aiid  thussecured  the  loveand  veneraiiouof  herstib- 
jeets,  which  she  ha<l  acquired  during  the  life  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  She  reduced  the  annual  capiuition  tax  ;  ordered 
the  numerous  gibbets  which  Peterhad  errciedin  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  he  cut  down,  and  h.idt.'ic  bo  ces 
of  those  who  had  fallen  victims  to  his  tyiau  y  deeentiy 
interred.  .She  recalled  the  greater  part  oi  those  «  hoiu 
Peter  had  exiled  to  Siberia  ;  paid  the  troops  their  .ar¬ 
rears  ;  restored  to  the  Kozaks  those  privileges  amt  ini- 
nmnitics  of  whieh  they  had  been  dejirived  tluring  th<* 
late  reign  ;  and  she  continued  in  office  most  of  the  .ser¬ 
vants  of  Peter,  bolli  civil  and  military.  She  conduded. 
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a  treaty  ■w  ith  the  Gennan  emperor,  by  -nhich  it  was' 
stipulated  that  in  case  of  attack  from  an  enemy,  either 
party  should  assist  the  other  with  a  force  of  30,000 
men,  and  should  each  guarantee  the  possessions  of  the 
other.  In  her  reign  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were 
extended  by  the  submission  of  a  Georgian  prince,  and 
the  voluntary  homage  of  the  Kubinskian  Tartars.  She 
died  on  the  17th  of  May  1727?  having  reigned  about 
two  years.  She  had  settled  the  crown  on  Peter  the 
son  of  the  tzarovitch  Alexei,  who  succeeded  by  the 
title  of  Peter  II. 

Peter  was  only  1 2  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  throne,  and  his  reign  was  short  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  He  was  guided  chiefly  by  Prince  Menzikoff, 
w^hose  daughter  Catharine  had  decreed  him  to  marry. 
This  ambitious  man,  who,  from  the  mean  condition  of  a 
pye-boy,  had  risen  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state,  and 
had,  during  the  late  reign,  principally  conducted  the 
administration  of  the  government,  was  now,  however, 
drawing  towards  the  end  of  his  career.  The  number  of 
his  enemies  had  greatly  increased,  and  their  attempts  to 
work  his  downfall  no\v  succeeded.  A  young  nobleman 
of  the  family  of  the  Dolgorukis,  who  was  one  of  .Peter’s 
chief  companions,  was  excited  by  his  relations,  and  the 
other  enemies  of  Menzikoff,  to  instil  into  the  mind  of 
the  young  prince,  sentiments  hostile  to  that  minister. 
In  this  commission  he  succeeded  so  well, that  Menzikoff 
and  his  whole  family,  not  excepting  the  young  empress, 
were  banished  to  Siberia,  and  the  Dolgorukis  took  into 
their  hands  the  management  of  affairs.  These  artful 
counsellors,  instead  of  cultivating  the  naturally  good 
abilities  of  Peter,  encouraged  him  to  waste  his  time 
and  exhaust  his  strength  in  hunting,  and  other  athletic 
exercises,  for  which  his  tender  years  were  by  no  means 
calculated.  It  is  supposed  that  the  debility  consequent 
on  such  fatigue  increased  the  natural  danger  of  the 
small-pox,  with  which  he  was  attacked  in  January 
1730,  and  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  power  with  wlilch  Pe¬ 
ter  I.  and  the  empress  Catharine  had  settled  by  will  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  Russian  senate  and  nobi¬ 
lity,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  set  aside  the 
succeeds  to  succession  which  those  sovereigns  had  estabiish- 

the  impe-  Peter  was  now  extinct ;  and  the 

rial  throne,  duke  of  Holstein,  son  to  Peter’s  eldest  daughter,  was  by 
thedestinationof  the  late  empress  entitled  tothe  crown; 
but  the  Russians,  for  political  reasons,  filled  the  throne 
w'ith  Anne  duchess  of  Courland,  second  daughter  to 
Ivan,  Peter’s  eldest  brother ;  though  her  eldest  sister 
the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg  was  alive.  Her  reign  was 
extremely  prosperous ;  and  though  she  accepted  the 
crown  under  limitations  that  some  thought  derogatory 
to  her  dignity,  yet  she  broke  them  all,  asserted  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  her  anceslors,and  punished  the  aspiring  Dol- 
goruki  family,  who  had  imposed  upon  her  limitations, 
with  a  view,  as  it  is  said,  that  they  themselves  might 
govern.  She  raised  her  favourite  Biren  to  the  duchy  of 
Courland ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  severe 
executions  on  liis  account.  Few  transactions  of  any  im¬ 
portance  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Anne.  She 
lollowed  the  example  of  her  great  jn  edecessor  Peter,  by 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  where  she  had  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  establish  on  the  throne  Augustus  III. 
I  his  interference  had  nearly  involved  her  in  a  war  with 
F ranee,  and  she  had  already  sent  a  considerable  army  to 
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the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  Russia, 
against  that  power,  wdien  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  — 
peace  rendered  them  unnecessary.  She  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  shah  of  Persia,  by  which  she  agreed  to 
give  up  all  title  to  the  territories  that  had  been  seized 
by  Peter  I.  on  the  shores  of  tire  Caspian,  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  certain  privileges  to  be  granted  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  merchants. 

In  1735,  a  rupture  took  place  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  occasioned  partly  by  the  mutual  jealousies  that 
had  subsisted  betw  een  these  powers,  ever  since  the  trea-  > 
ty  on  the  Truth,  and  partly  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Porte.  A  Russian  army  entered  the  Crimea,  ravaged 
part  of  the  country,  and  killed  a  considerable  number 
of  Tartars ;  but  having  ventured  too  far,  w  ithout  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  provisions,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after 
sustaining  a  loss  of  nearly  10,000  men.  This  ill  success 
did  not  discourage  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  another  armament  was  sent  into  the 
Ukraine,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Munich,  while 
another  army  under  Lascy  proceeded  against  Azof. 

Roth  these  generals  met  w'ith  considerable  success ;  the 
Tartars  were  defeated,  and  the  fort  of  Azof  once  more 
submitted  to  the  Russian  arms.  A  third  campaign  look 
place  in  1737.  and  the  Russians  were  now  assisted  by  a 
body  of  Austrian  troops.  Munich  laid  siege  to  Otcha- 
kof,  which  soon  surrendered,  while  JLascy  desolated 
the  Crimea. 

No  material  advantages  were,  however,  gained  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  ;  and  disputes  arose  between  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  generals.  At  length  in  1 739,  Marshal  Munich 
liaving  crossed  the  Bog  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  defeated  the  1'urks  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Sta- 
vutshan,  made  himself  master  of  Yassy,  the  capital  of 
Moldavia,  anil  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  reduced 
the  w  liolc  of  that  jrrovince  under  his  subjection.  These 
successes  of  the  Russian  arms  induced  the  Porte  to  pro¬ 
pose  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and  in  tlie  latter  end  of 
1739,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  again 
gave  up  Azof  and  Moldavia,  and  to  compensate  the  loss 
of  above  100,000  men,  and  vast  sums  of  mone}^,  gained 
nothing  but  permission  to  build  a  fortress  on  the  Don. 

Upon  the  death  of  Anne,  wliich  took  place  in  1740,  An.  1740. 
Ivan,  the  son  of  Iier  niece,  the  princess  of  Meckltn-  126 
burg  was,  by  her  avill,  entitled  to  the  succession  ;  but  Accession 
being  no  more  than  two  years  old,  Ifiren  W'as  appointed 
to  be  administrator  of  the  empire  during  his  minority,  yj^ 
This  nomination  was  disagreeable  to  the  princess  of 
Mecklenburg  and  her  luisband,  and  unpopular  among 
the  Russians.  Count  Munich  was  einjiloycil  by  the 
princess  of  Mecklenburg  to  arrest  Biren,  wlio  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Siberia. 

The  administration  of  the  princess  A  nne  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg  and  her  husband  was  upon  many  aciomits  disa¬ 
greeable,  not  only  to  the  Russians,  but  too  her  powers 
of  Europe  ;  and  notwithstanding  a  prosperous  war  they 
carried  on  witli  the  Swedes,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Great,  formed  such 
a  party  that  in  one  night’s  time  siie  was  declared  and 
proclaimed  empress  of  the  Russias  ;  and  the  princess  of 
Mecklenlmrg,  her  Iinsband,  and  son,  were  made  pri¬ 
soners.  The  fate  ot  this  unhappy  family  was  peculiarly 
severe.  All  but  Ivan  were  sent  into  baniflimcnt,  loan 
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island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina,  in  tlie  White  sea, 
where  the  princess  Anne  died  in  child  bed  in  1 747. 
Ivan’s  father  survived  till  1775,  and  at  last  ended  his 
miserable  career  in  prison.  The  young  emperor  Ivan 
was  for  some  time  shut  up  in  a  raonasteiy  at  Oranien- 
burg,  when,  on  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Schlusselburg,  where  he  was,  as  will 
hereafter  be  related,  cruelly  put  to  death. 

The  chief  instiument  in  rousing  the  ambition  of  Eli¬ 
za' eth,  and  procuring  her  elevation  to  tlie  throne,  was 
her  physician  and  favourite  Lestoc,  who,  partly  by  his 
insinuating  address,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the 
French  ambassador,  brought  over  to  Elizabeth’s  interest 
most  of  the  royal  guards.  Hy  their  assistance  she  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  imperiul  palace,  and  of  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  young  emperor  and  his  family,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  established  without  opposition  on  the  throne 
of  her  father. 

Durin;r  the  short  regency  of  Anne  of  Mecklenburg, 
a  new'  war  had  commenced  between  Russia  and  Sweden ; 
and  this  war  was  carried  on  with  considerable  acrimony 
and  some  success,  by  Elizabeth.  The  Russian  forces 
took  possession  of  Abo,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  nearly  all  Finland.  But  at  length  in  1 7+3,  in  con- 
.sequence  of  the  negociations  that  w'ere  carrying  on  re¬ 
lative  to  the  succession  of  the  Swedish  crow'n,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  Elizabeth  should  restore  the  greater  part  of 
Finland. 

Soon  after  her  accession,  Elizabeth  determined  to 
nominate  her  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  had 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Holstein  Gottorp,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  This  prince  was  accordingly  invited  into  Rus¬ 
sia,  persuaded  to  become  a  member  ofthe  Greek  church, 
and  proclaimed  grand  duke  of  Russia,  and  heir  of  the 
empire.  The  ceremony  of  his  baptism  w'as  performed 
on  the  1 8th  November,  1 7+2,  and  he  received  the  name 
of  Peter  Feodorovitch.  He  was  at  this  time  only  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  ;  but  before  he  had  attained  his  six¬ 
teenth  year,  his  aunt  had  destined  him  a  consort  in  the 
person  of  Sophia  Augusta  Frederica,  daughter  of  Chri¬ 
stian  Augustus  prince  of  Anhalt-zerbst-Dornburg.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  relate  tlie  circumstances 
that  led  to  this  marriage,  and  the  unhappy  consequences 
that  resulted  from  it  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  as 
they  have  already  been  sufficiently  detailed*. 

Having  thus  settled  the  order  of  succession,  Elizabeth 
began  to  take  an  acliv'e  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  death  of  Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  had  left 
his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  queen  of  Hungary,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enterprising  king  of  Prussia,  till  a  formid¬ 
able  party,  more  from  jealousy  of  that  monarch’s  mili¬ 
tary  fame  than  regard  to  the  interests  of  an  injured 
princess,  was  foinaed  in  her  behalf.  To  this  confede¬ 
racy  the  empress  of  Russia  acceded,  and  in  17+7  sent 
a  consiilerable  body  of  troops  into  Germany,  to  tlie  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  emjiress  (pieen.  The  events  of  this  long 
and  bloody  contest  have  been  fully  detailed  undci'  the 
article  Prussia,  from  N®  18  to  6+,  and  they  comprise 
the  greater  part  of  those  transactions  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  that  do  not  particularly  regard  the  internal 
policy  of  the  emjiire.  The  more  private  transactions  ol' 
the  court  of  St  Peter.sburg,  as  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  intrigues  of  her  niece  Catherine  and  the  follies 
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of  the  grand  duke  Peter,  have  also  been  related  in  our  Eufsia, 
life  of  Catherine  II.  Elizabeth  died  on  the  5th  Ja-  WyW 
nuary  1 762,  the  victim  of  disease  brought  on  by  intem¬ 
perance.  With  her  character  as  a  private  woman  w  e 
have  little  business  here  Pier  merits  as  a  sovereign  w  ill 
appear  Irom  the  following  summary  drawn  "by  Mr 
Tooke.  7o0 

Elibabeth,  as  empress,  governed  but  little  of  herself; 
it  being  properly  her  ministers  and  favourites  who  die- 
tated  her  regulations  and  decrees.  G1  this  number,  be¬ 
sides  Bestuchef,  was  also  Bazumor'sky,  to  whom,  it  has 
been  said,  the  empress  was  even  privately  married.  y\t 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  it  is  true,  she  went  a  few 
times  to  the  sitting  ofthe  senate  ;  but  the  matters  trans¬ 
acted  there  w'cre  by  much  too  serious  for  lier  mind ; 
and,  accordingly,  she  very  soon  left  off  that  pr  ctice  al¬ 
together.  contenting  herself  by  confirming  with  her  sig¬ 
nature  the  resolutions  of  that  assembly,  and  the  deter¬ 
minations  ot  her  minister,  or  the  conference,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  jilace  of  the  council. 

Pier  character  in  general  was  mild,  as  was  evident 
from  the  tears  it  cost  her  whenever  she  received  ac¬ 
counts  from  Prussia  even  of  victories  gained  by  her  own 
army,  on  account  of  the  human  blood  by  which  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  purchased.  Yet  even  thi.s 
delicate  sensibility  did  not  restrain  her  from  prosecuting 
the  war  into  which  she  had  entered  from  a  species  of 
revenge,  and  for  the  purpose  of  luimbling  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  even  on  her  death-bed  from  exhort  ng  the 
persons  who  surrounded  her  to  the  most  vigorous  con¬ 
tinuation  ofit  It  also  proceeded  from  this  sensibility, 
that  immediately  on  her  accession  to  the  government 
she  made  the  vow  never  to  put  her  signature  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  A  resolution  which  she  faithnilly  kept ; 
though  it  cannot  be  averred  to  have  been  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  ofthe  empire ;  since  in  consequence  of  it  the  number 
of  malefactors  who  deserved  to  die  was  every  day  in¬ 
creasing,  insomuch  that  even  the  clergy  requested  the 
empress  to  retract  her  vow,  at  the  same  time  urging 
proofs  that  they  could  release  her  from  it.  .All  the 
arguments  they  could  use,  however,  were  of  no  ava  1  to 
move  the  conscientious  monarch  ;  she  would  not  give 
effect  to  any  sentence  of  death,  although  the  comman¬ 
ders  in  the  army  particularly  would  have  been  glad  that 
her  conscience  had  yielded  a  little  on  that  point.  I’liey 
declared  that  the  soldiers  were  not  to  be  restrained  from 
their  excesses  by  the  severest  corporal  punishments 
they  could  employ;  whereas  such  was  their  dread  of  a 
solemn  execution,  that  a  few  examples  of  that  nature 
would  have  effectually  kejit  them  in  awe. 

Commerce  and  literature,  arts,  man  factures,  handi- 
crafts,  and  the  other  means  of  livelihooil,  w  ich  had 
been  fostered  bv  ti  e  former  .sovereign',  continue  thei 
course  under  Elizabeth  witli  increasing  prosperity.  I  he  p,fc. 
country  products  were  obtained  and  wrought  up  in 
greater  quantities,  and  several  liranchcs  of  profit  were 
more  zealously  carried  on. '  The  sum  appointeil  tor  the 
supjiort  of  the  acadeiii}' of  sciences  founded  y  Peter  I. 
at  .St  Petersburgh,  was  co.isiderably  iigmc  ted  by  Eli- 
zabeth  ;  ami  she  iHoreovcr  c.stablislied  in  7.‘>8  the  ac  i- 
demy  still  subsisting  for  the  arts  of  jiainting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  which  a  number  of  young  persons  ar  brought 
uj)  as  painters,  ciigravcr.s,  statuaries,  architects,  \c.  .At 
Mosco  she  endowed  a  university  and  tw  o  gymnasia. 

The  cmprcijs  Elizabeth  herself  having  at  good  voice, 
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mus’Cj  wliicli  Anne  Iiad  already  much  encouraged,  found 
under  her  administration  a  perpetual  accession  of  dis¬ 
ciples  and  admirer^  ;  so  that  even  numbers  of  persons 
of  distinction  at  St  Petersburg'!  became  excellent  per¬ 
formers.  The  art  of  acting  plays  was  now  also  more 
general  among  the  Russians.  Formerly  none  but  French 
or  Italian  pieces  were  performed  ontlie  stage  of  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  whei’eas  now  Sumarokof  obtained  celebrity, 
as  a  dramatic  poet  in  his  native  language,  and  in  17a6 
Elizabeth  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Russian  theatre  in 
her  residence.  Architecture  likewise  found  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  and  p  ti'oness  in  her,  St  Petersburg!!  and  its  vici¬ 
nity  being  indebted  to  her  for  great  embellishments, 
and  numerous  structures. 

The  magnificence  which  had  prevailed  under  yVnne  at 
the  court  of  St  Petersburgh  was  not  diminished  during 
her  reign,  and  tire  court  establishment  therefore  amount¬ 
ed  to  extraordinary  sums.  Elizabeth,  indeed,  in  this 
respect  did  not  imitate  her  great  father  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  seven  years  war  the  want  of  a  well-stored 
treasury  was  already  very  sensildy  felt. 

The  population  of  the  empire  was  considerably  in¬ 
creased  under  her  reign  ;  and  so  early  as  1752,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  statement  in  an  account  published  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  person,  it  was  augmented  by  one-fifth. 

Elizabeth  continued  the  practice  of  her  predecessors 
in  encouraging  foreigners  to  come  to  settle  in  her  em¬ 
pire.  Emigrant  Servians  cidtivated  a  cons'derable  tract 
of  land,  till  then  almost  entirely  uninhabited,  on  the 
borders  of  Turkey,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Eli- 
zabethgorod,  and  multiplied  so  fast,  that  in  the  year 
J  76-1'  a  particular  district  was  formed  of  these  improve¬ 
ments,  under  the  name  of  New  Servia.  Only  the  Jews 
Elizabeth  was  no  less  resolute  not  to  tolerate  than  her 
father  had  been  ;  insomuch  that,  so  early  in  her  reign 
as  1743,. they  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  on  pain 
of  death. 

The  army  was  augmented  under  flizabeth,  but  cer¬ 
tainly -not  improved.  J'here  were  now  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  it  such  men  as  the  foreigners,  Munich,  Keith,  or 
Loevendal,  v/ho,  besides  their  personal  courage  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  possessed  the  soundest  principles  of  the  art  of 
War  ;  and,  what  is  of  no  less  consequence  in  a  commander, 
kept  up  a  strict  discipline,  and  took  care  that  the  laws 
of  subordination  were  punctually  observed.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  licence  which  the  regiments  of  guards,  particu¬ 
larly  the  life  company  of  the  Preobajerskoy  guards, 
presumed  to  exercise,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  empress 
in  St  Petersburgh,  afforded  no  good  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  armv  ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  apjiointing  those  sol¬ 
diers  of  that  life  company,  who  had  been  most  guilty  of 
flagrant  disorders,  and  the  basest  conduct,  to  be  officers 
in  the  marching  regiments,  gives  us  no  very  high  idea 
of  what  was  required  in  an  officer,  but  rather  serves  easi¬ 
ly  to  explain  wjience  it  arose  that  such  frequent  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  of  insubordination.  A  great  number 
of  excellent  regulations  that  had  been  introduced  into 
the  army,  and  always  enforced  by  foreigners,  e.S])ecially 
by  Munich,  were  suffered  by  the  Russian  generals  to 
fall  into  total  d  suse.  The  bad  effects  of  this  negli¬ 
gence  were  very  soon  perceived ;  and  it  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  ci'cumstance  highly  favourable  to  the  Russian 
troop.s,  that  for  several  years  successively,  in  ihe  !var 
which  we  have  had  occasion  so  ol’ten  to  mention,  they 
h-2-d  to  engage  with  such  a  liiaiter  in  the  military  art  as 


the  king  of  Prussia,  and  by  iheir  conflicts  with  him,  as 
well  as  by  their  connection  with  the  Austrians,  and  in 
the  sequel  with  the  Prussian  soldiery,  they  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning  so  many  things,  and  of  forming 
themselves  into  regular  combatants. 

Elizabeth  tarnished  her  reign,  however,  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  political  court  of  inquisition,  under  the  name 
of  a  secret  state  chancery,  empow'ered  to  examine  into 
and  punish  all  such  charges  as  rela'ed  to  the  exin-ession 
of  any  kind  of  displeasure  against  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment.  This,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  opened  a 
door  to  the  vilest  practices.  The  lowest  and  most  pro¬ 
fligate  of  mankind  were  now  employed  as  spies  and  in¬ 
formers,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  denunciations  and 
calumnies  against  the  most  virtuous  characters,  if  these 
happened  by  a  look,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  or  a  few 
harmless  words,  to  signify  their  disapprobation  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  sovereign*. 

The  gi-and  duke  ascended  the  throne  by  the  name  of 
Peter  III.  This  prince’s  conduct  has  been  variously  re¬ 
presented.  He  entered  on  the  government  possessed  of 
an  enthusiastic  achuiration  of  the  virtues  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  he  immediately  made  peace,  and 
w  hose  principles  and  practice  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
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as  patterns  for  his  imitation.  Fie  might  have  surmount¬ 


ed  the  efl'ects  even  of  those  peculiarities,  unpopular  as 
they  then  were  in  Russia ;  biit  it  is  said  t]!at  he  aimed 
at  reformations  in  l!is  dominions  which  even  Peter  the 
Great  durst  not  attempt ;  and  that  he  even  ventured 
to  cut  olf  the  beards  of  Ids  clergy.  He  was  certainly 
a  weak  man,  who  had  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  chil¬ 
dishly  adopted  the  sentiments  of  any  person  w  lio  look 
the  trouble  to  teach  him.  Flis  chief  amusement  was 
bulfooncry ;  and  he  would  sit  for  hours  looking  with 
pleasure  at  a  merry-Aneb-ew  singing  drunken  and  vul¬ 
gar  songs.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  country,  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  their  manners ;  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
))ersu.ided  by  those  about  him,  that  the  Russians  were 
fools  and  beasts  unworthy  of  his  attention,  except  to 
make  them,  by  means  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  good 
fighting  machines.  These  sentiments  regulated  his  whole 
conduct,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  revolution  which 
improprieties  of  a  different  kind  tended  to  hasten. 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  \’^orontzoff  ladies, 
sister  to  the  princess  Dashkoff,  hedisgu.sted  his  wife,  who 
was  tiien  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  great 
natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplishments ; 
whilst  the  lady  Avhom  he  preferred  to  her  was  but  one 
(legi-ee  above  an  idiot.  'Hie  princess  Dashkoff,  who  Avas 
married  to  a  man  whose  genius  wa.s  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  emperor,  being  f/<ime  d’hunneur  and  lady  of  the 
bed-chamher,  had  of  course  much  of  the  empress’s  com¬ 
pany.  Similarity  of  situations  knit  these  tAvo  illustri¬ 
ous  personages  in  the  close-t  friendship.  The  princess 
beingazeah'usadmircr  of  the  French  ccconmnstcs,  could 
make  her  conversation  both  amusing  and  instructive. 
She  retailed  all  her  stati.-tical  knowledge  ;  and  finding 
the  em])ress  a  Avilling  hearer,  she  spoke  of  her  in  every 
company  as  a  prodigy  of  knoAvledge,  judgment  and 
plrilanthropy.  Whilst  the  emjieror,  by  his  bufl'oonery 
and  attachment  to  foreign  manner.'^,  Avas  daily  incurring 
more  and  more  the  odium  of  his  subjects,  the  populari¬ 
ty  of  his  wife  Avas  rapidly  increasing ;  and  some  persons 
about  the  court  expressed  their  regret,  that  so  much 
knowledge  of  government,  such  love  of  Juimanitr,  and 
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sttch  ardent  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  Russia,  should 
only  furnish  conversations  with  Catliarina  Romanovna 
(the  princess  DashkofF).  The  empress  and  her  favourite 
did  not  let  these  expressions  pass  unobserved,  they  con¬ 
tinued  their  studies  in  concert ;  and  whilst  the  former 
was  employed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws,  for  a  great 
empire, the  latter  always  reported  progress,  till  the  mid¬ 
dling  circles  of  Mosco  and  St  Petersburgh  besjan  to 
speak  familiarly  of  the  blessings  which  they  might  en¬ 
joy  if  these  speculations  could  be  realized. 

Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  fresh  cause  of  dis¬ 
content.  He  had  recalled  from  Siberia  Count  Munich, 
who  was  indeed  a  sensible,  brave,  and  worthy  man;  but 
as  he  was  smarting  under  the  effects  of  Russian  despot¬ 
ism,  and  had  grounds  of  resentment  against  most  of  the 
great  families,  he  did  not  much  discourage  the  emperor’s 
unpopular  conduct,  but  only  tried  to  nroderate  it  and 
give  it  a  system.  Peter,  however,  was  impatient.  He 
publicly  ridiculed  the  exercise  and  evolutions  of  the 
Russian  troops ;  and  hastily  adopting  the  Prussian  dis¬ 
cipline,  without  digesting  and  fitting  it  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  own  forces,  he  completely  ruined  himself  by 
disgusting  the  army. 

In  the  midst  of  these  imprudences,  however,  Peter 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  advice  of  virtuous  coun- 
reformation  sellors.  Among  these  Gudovitch,  the  vice-chamberlain, 
of  reproached  him  in  the  following  spirited 

vhck"’  address: 

“  Peter  Feodorovitch,  I  now'  plainly  perceive  that 
you  prefer  to  us  the  enemies  of  your  fame.  You  are 
irrecoverably  subservient  to  them  ;  you  acknowledge 
them  to  have  had  good  reason  for  saying  that  you  were 
more  addicted  to  low  and  degrading  pleasures,  than  fit 
to  govern  an  empire.  Is  it  thus  that  you  emulate  your 
vigilant  and  laborious  grandsire,  that  Peter  the  Great 
whom  you  have  so  often  sworn  to  take  for  your  model 
Is  it  thus  that  }'ou  persevere  in  the  wise  and  noble  con¬ 
duct,  by  which,  at  )'our  accession  to  the  throne,  you  me¬ 
rited  the  love  and  the  admiration  of  your  people  ?  But 
thrt  love,  that  admiration,  is  already  forgotten.  They 
are  succeeded  by  discontent  and  murmurs.  Petersburgh 
is  anxiously  enquiring  whether  the  tzar  has  ceased  to 
live  within  her  walls  ?  'I'he  whole  empire  begins  to  fear 
that  it  has  cherished  only  vain  speculatkjns  of  receiving 
laws  that  shall  revive  its  vigour  and  increase  its  glorj'. 
The  malevolent  alone  are  triumphnnt ;  and  soon  will 
the  intrigues,  the  cabals,  which  the  first  moments  of 
your  reign  had  reducer!  to  silence,  again  rai'e  their 
heads  with  redoubled  insolence.  Shake  off  then  this  dis¬ 
graceful  lethargy,  my  tzar !  hasten  to  shew  and  to 
prove,  by  some  resplendent  act  of  virtue,  that  }’ou  are 
worthy  of  rcillzing  those  hopes  that  have  been  Ibrmed 
1^.55  and  cherished  of  you.” 

5«th.irine  These  remonstrances,  however,  produced  only  a  tem- 
bmisapar-  porary  gleam  of  reformation,  an  I  Peter  soon  relap«ed 
y  in  her  into  his  accustomed  sensuality.  What  he  lost  in  j)opu- 
larity  was  soon  gained  by  the  emissaries  of  Gatharine. 
Four  regiments  of  guards,  amounting  to  8000  men, 
were  instantly  brought  over  by  the  three  brothers  Or- 
loff,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate  themselvis  with 
their  officers.  The  peop’e  at  large  weic  in  a  state  of 
indifference,  out  of  which  they  were  roused  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  means.  A  little  manuscript  was  handetl  about, 
eontaiiung  |)rinciples  of  legislation  for  Russia,  fi  unde<l 
on  n.atu'al  rights,  and  on  the  claims  of  tlic  different 
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classes  of  people  whicli  had  insensibly  been  formed,  and 
became  so  familiar  as  to  apj)ear  natural.  In  that  per¬ 
formance  was  proposed  a  convention  of  deputies  from 
all  the  classes,  and  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  to 
converse,  but  without  authority,  on  tlie  subjects  of 
which  it  treated,  and  to  inform  the  senate  of  the  result 
of  their  deliberations.  It  passed  for  the  work  of  her 
mujesty,  and  w'as  much  admired. 

While  Catharine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  esteem 
and  affection,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu- 
larity,  and  in  a  few  day's  came  to  the  resolution  of  con¬ 
fining  her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite. 

The  servants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  sister, 
who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  empress.  Catha¬ 
rine  saw  her  danger,  and  instantly  formed  her  resolu¬ 
tion.  She  must  either  tamely  submit  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  perhaps  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
or  contrive  to  hurl  her  husband  from  his  thr(ine.  N  o 
other  alternative  was  left  her,  and  the  consequence  was 
what  was  undoubtedly  expected.  Theproper  ste])S  were 
taken  ;  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  address,  and  in 
three  days  the  revolution  was  accomplished. 

When  tlie  emperor  saw  that  all  w'as  lost,  he  attempted  Peter  dc» 
to  enter  Cronstadt  from  Oranienbaum,  a  town  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  SO  versts,  or  nearly  26  miles  from  St 
Petersburgh.  The  sentinels  at  the  harbour  presented 
their  muskets  ;it  the  barge  ;  and  though  they  w'ere  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had  no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 

The  English  sailors  called  from  ship  to  ship  for  some 
person  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 

Munich  received  him  again, and  exhorted  him  to  mount 
his  horse,  and  head  his  guards,  swearing  to  live  and  die 
with  him.  He  said,  “  No,  I  see  it  cannot  be  done 
without  shedding  much  of  the  blood  of  my  brave  Hol- 
steiners.  I  am  not  w'orthy  of  the  sacrifice.”  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  us  to  ire  more  particul.ar  in  debiiling  the 
prog:  ess  of  the  revolution  that  placed  Cstharineon  the 
throne  of  Russia,  ;isthe  principal  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  this  event  are  given  under  the  life  of  Cathiuiine  ; 
but  as  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy'  h  s  been  there 
omitted,  w'e  shall  relate  it  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure.  l  is 

Six  days  had  already  elapsed  since  the  revolution,  and  " 

that  great  event  had  been  aj)parently  terminated  with- 
out  any'violence  that  might  leave  Oilious  impressions  on 
the  mind  of  the  jiublic.  I’eter  had  been  removed  from 
Peterhof  to  a  pleasant  retreat  called  Rojrscha,  about  .30 
miles  from  St  Petersburgh  ;  and  here  he  supposed  hr 
should  be  detained  but  asho  t  time  previous  to  his  being 
sent  into  Germany.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  t.* 
Catharine,  desiring  pennission  to  have  for  bi.s  attendant 
a  favourite  negro,  and  that  she  would  send  him  a  do-, 
of  which  he  was  very  fond,  together  with  his  violin,  .x 
bible,  atid  a  few  romances,  telling  her  ih  t,  disgusteii 
with  the  wickedness  ofmankind,  he  w  .as  resolved  hence¬ 
forth  to  devote  himself  to  a  philo.sophicjil  life.  How¬ 
ever  re<isonai)le  the-e  recpiots,  not  one  of  tium  wa- 
gr  inted,  and  liis  plans  of  w  isdoin  w  ere  turned  into  ridi- 
ade. 

In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  were  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done ;  they  could  not  conceive  In  w  hat  fasci¬ 
nation  they  had  been  hurried  so  far  as  to  dethrone  the 
grandson  of  Peter  the  (Ireal,  in  order  to  give  his  crown 
to  a  Genuan  woman.  I'hc  majority',  without  plan  or 
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•Jlussia.  sentiment  of  what  they  were  doing,  had  been  mechani- 
cally  led  on  by  the  movements  of  others;  and  each  indi¬ 
vidual  now  reflecting  on  his  baseness,  after  the  pleasure 
of  disposing  of  a  croTvn  had  vamshed,  was  filled  only 
with  remorse.  The  sailors,  who  had  never  been  engp.- 
ged  in  the  insurrection,  openly  reproached  the  guards 
in  the  tippling  houses  with  having  sold  their  emperor  for 
beer.  Pity,  which  justifies  even  the  gi’eatest  criminals, 
pleaded  irresistibly  in  every  heart.  One  night  a  band 
of  soldiers  attached  to  the  empress  took  the  alarm,  from 
an  idle  fear,  and  exclaimed  that  their  mother  was  in 
danger,  and  that  she  must  be  awaked,  that  tlrey  might 
see  her.  During  the  next  night  there  was  a  fresh  com¬ 
motion  more  serious  than  the  former.  So  long  as  the 
life  of  the  emperor  left  a  pretext  for  inquietude,  it  was 
thought  that  no  tranquillity  was  to  be  expected. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  emperor’s  imprisonment  at 
Eopscha,  Alexey  Orlof,  accompanied  by  an  officer  na¬ 
med  Teploff,  came  to  him  with  the  news  of  his  speedy 
deliverance,  and  asked  permission  to  dine  with  him. 
According  to  the  custom  of  that  country,  wine  glasses 
and  bran  ‘y  were  brought  previous  to  dinner  ;  and  while 
the  officer  amused  the  tzar  with  some  trifling  discourse, 
iis  chief  filled  the  glasses,  and  poured  a  poisonous  mix¬ 
ture  into  that  which  he  intended  for  the  prince.  The 
tzar,  without  any  distrust,  swallowed  the  potion,  on 
which  he  immediately  experienced  the  mo^t  severe  pains; 
and  on  his  being  offered  a  second  glass,  on  pretence  of 
its  giving  him  relief,  he  refused  it,  with  reproaches 
against  him  that  offered  it. 

He  called  aloud  for  milk,  but  tl'.e  two  monsters  of¬ 
fered  him  poison  again,  and  pressed  him  to  take  it.  A 
French  valet-de-chambre,  greatly  attached  to  him, 
now  ran  in.  Peter  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  saying 
in  a  faint  tone  of  voice,  “  It  was  not  enough  then  to 
prevent  me  from  reigning  in  Sweden,  and  to  deprive  me 
of  the  crown  of  Russia  !  I  must  also  be  put  to  death.” 

The  valet-de-chambre  presiuned  to  intercede  for  his 
master ;  but  the  two  miscreants  forced  this  dangerous 
witness  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  their  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  the  tzar.  In  the  midst  of  this  tumult  the 
younger  of  the  princes  Baratinsky  came  in,  and  joined 
the  two  former.  Orloff  who  had  already  thrown  down 
the  emperor,  was  pressingupon  his  breast  with  both  his 
knees,  and  firmly  griping  his  throat  with  his  hand.  The 
unhappy  monarch,  now'  struggling  with  that  strength 
wdiich  arises  from  despair,  the  two  other  assassins  threw 
a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
suffocation. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  share  the  em¬ 
press  had  in  this  event;  but  it  is  affiimed  that  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  happened,  w  hile  the  empress  was 
beginning  her  dinner  with  much  gniety,  an  officer  (sup¬ 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  assassins)  precipitately  entered 
the  apartment  with  his  hair  di.shevelled,  his  face  covered 
with  sweat  and  dn-t,  his  clothes  torn,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  agitated  with  horror  and  dism;iy.  On  entering, 
his  eyes,  sparkling  and  confuted,  met  those  of  the  em- 
pres'^.  She  arose  in  silence,  and  went  into  a  closet, 
whither  he  follow'ed  her;  a  few  moments  afterw  ards  she 
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sent  for  Count  Panin  (the  former  governcai  of  Peter),  Rus*U,, 
who  w'as  already  appointed  her  minister,  and  she  in- 
formed  him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  consulted 
him  on  the  manner  of  announcing  his  death  to  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Panin  advised  her  to  let  one  night  pass  over,  and 
to  spi'ead  the  news  next  day,  as  if  they  had  received  it 
during  the  night.  This  counsel  being  approved,  the 
empress  returned  wdth  the  same  countenance,  and  conti¬ 
nued  her  dinner  with  the  same  gaiety.  On  the  day 
following,  when  it  was  published  that  Peter  had  died  of 
an  hoemorrhoidal  colic,  she  appeared  bathed  in  tears, 
and  proclaimed  her  grief  by  an  edict. 

The  corpse  was  brought  to  St  Petersburgh,  there  to 
be  exposed.  The  face  was  black,  and  the  neck  excori¬ 
ated.  Notwithstanding  these  horrible  mai’ks,  in  ordex* 
to  assuage  the  commotions  which  began  to  excite  appre¬ 
hension,  and  to  prevent  impostors  from  hereal'ter  di¬ 
sturbing  the  empire,  he  was  left  three  days,  exposed  to 
all  the  people,  with  only  the  ornaments  of  a  Holstein  of¬ 
ficer.  His  soldiers,  disbanded  and  disarmed,  mingled 
with  the  crowd;  and,  as  they  beheld  their  sovereign, 
their  countenances  indicated  a  mixture  of  compassion, 
contempt,  and  shame.  They  were  soon  afterwards  em¬ 
barked  for  their  country ;  but,  as  the  sequel  of  their 
cruel  destiny,  almost  all  of  these  unfortunate  men  pe¬ 
rished  in  a  storm.  Some  of  them  had  saved  themselves 
on  the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  co^st  ;  but  they  again  fell 
a  prey  to  the  waves,  while  the  commandant  of  Cron- 
stadt  dispatched  a  messenger  to  St  Petersburgh  to  know 
whether  he  miuhl  be  permitted  to  assist  them  (n). 

Thus  fell  the  unhappy  Peter  III.  in  the  34th  year  of 
his  age,  after  having  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  only 
six  months.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  faults  or  fol¬ 
lies,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  suffered  dearly  for  them. 

Of  the  violent  nature  of  liis  death  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt,  though  there  appear  to  be  grounds  for  belie¬ 
ving  that,  however  much  Catharine  must  have  wished 
for  his  removal,  she  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  his 
death.  139 

On  her  accession,  Catharine  behaved  with  great  mag-  Catharine 
nanimity  and  forbearance  towards  those  who  had  oppo- 
sed  her  elevation,  or  were  the  declared  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased  emperor.  She  gave  to  Prince  George,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  his  title  of  duke  of  Courland  conferred  on 
him  by  Peti  r,  the  government  of  Holstein.  She  rein¬ 
stated  Biren  in  his  dukedom  of  Courland ;  received 
into  fav  nr  Marshal  Munich,  who  had  readily  trans¬ 
ferred  his  fidelity  bom  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  even 
pardoned  her  rival,  the  CountessVorontzoff,  and  permit¬ 
ted  her  to  retain  the  tokens  of  her  lover’s  munificence. 

.'•he  permitted  GucJovitch,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Peter,  and  had  incurred  her 
particular  displeasure,  to  retire  to  hi.s  native  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  part  of  her  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  friends  of  Peter,  was  her  adheringto  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  that  monarch  had  conclutled  with  the 
king  of  Prussia  six  mon'hs  before.  The  death  of  his  in¬ 
veterate  enemy  Elizabeth  had  relieved  Frederick  from 
a  load  of  solicitud*-,  and  had  extricated  l)ira  Irom  his 
dangerous  situation.  He  now',  as  he  thought,  saw  him¬ 
self 


(n)  The  above  account  of  Peter’s  assassination  is  taken  chiefly  from  M.  Rulhiere’s  Ilisloireou  Anecdotes  surla 
Raioltilion  dc  llussie,  with  some  modifications  fro.'n  Tooke’s  Life  of  Catharine  II, 
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ItiKsia.  self  .sgalli  iiivJvc.l  In  a  wav  wltli  the  same  fovmitlahle 
power;  but  to  his  great  joy  he  found  that  Catharine, 
from  motives  oF  policVj  declined  entering  on  a  war  at 
the  commencement  of  her  reign. 

An.  170t.  In  one  particular  the  empress  sliowed  her  jealousy 
and  her  fears.  She  increased  the  vigilance  with  which 
the  young  prince  Ivan  w-as  confined  in  the  castle  of 
dethroned^  Schlusselburg,  from  which  Peter  III.  had  expressed  a 
liia.  resolution  to  release  him.  Not  long  after  her  accession, 

this  unfortunate  prince  was  assassinated ;  though  whe- 
ther  this  event  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  empress  or  her 
counsellors,  cannot  be  determined.  The  circumstances 
of  the  assassination  are  thus  related  by  Mr  Tooke,  from 
documents  supplied  by  a  manifesto  published  by  the 
court  of  Petersburgh,  and  supposed  to  be  written  by  the 
empi-ess  herself 

“  A  lieutenant,  named  Mirovitcli,  thinking  himself 
neglected  as  an  officer,  conceived  a  plan  to  revenge  him- 
self  on  the  empress  Catharine  II.  by  delivering  the  cap¬ 
tive  Ivan  fro.m  his  dungeon,  and  replacing  him  on  the 
throne:  a  plan  which,  besides  the  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  with  which  it  must  be  attended,  seemed  unlikely 
to  succeed,  as  the  manner  of  life  to  which  that  pi-ince 
had  all  along  been  condemned,  disqualified  him  forever 
■for  the  station  of  a  ruler.  Yet  Mirovitch,  capable  of 
any  attempt,  however  inconsiderate,  to  which  he  was 
prompted  by  his  vindictive  spirit,  found  means  to  gain 
over  a  few’  accomplices  to  his  rash  design.  The  empress 
having  gone  on  a  journey  into  I.ivonia  in  IVfif,  and  he 
happening  to  have  a  command  at  Schlusselburg,  for 
strengthening  the  guard  at  that  fortress,  whereby  he 
hadfrequentopportunities  of  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  Ivan's  confinement,  caused 
the  soldiers  of  his  command  to  be  roused  in  the  night, 
and  read  to  them  a  pretended  order  from  the  empress 
commissioning  him  to  set  the  prince  at  liberty. 

“  The  soldiers  thus  taken  by  surprise,  were  itidticed 
ly  threats,  promises,  and  intoxicating  liquors,  to  believe 
what,  how'ever,  on  the  slighte.st  reflection,  must  have 
struck  them  as  the  grossest  absurdity.  Headed  by  Mi¬ 
rovitch,  they  proceeded  to  the  cell  of  Ivan.  Ihe  com¬ 
mandant  of  tlte  fortress,  waked  out  of  his  sleep  by  the 
unexpected  alarm,  immediately  on  bis  appearing,  recei¬ 
ved  a  blow’  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket,  which  struck 
him  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  two  offi'-ers  that  liad  the 
guard  of  the  prisoner  were  ordered  to  sulmiit.  Here  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  officers  wliose  turn  it  was  to 
have  the  custody  of  him,  had  uniformly,  from  the  time  of' 
Elizabeth,  secret  orders  given  them,  that  if  any  thing 
should  be  atternjited  in  lavour  of  tlie  prince,  rather  to 
put  him  to  deatli  than  sull’er  him  to  be  carried  off.  They 
now  thought  themselves  in  that  dreadful  ju’edicament ; 
and  the  prince  who,  when  an  infant  ol  nine  w’eeks,  w’as 
taken  from  the  calm  repose  of  the  cradle  to  be  placed 
on  an  imperial  tlirone,  was  likewise  fast  locked  in  the 
arms  of  sleep  when  that  thnrne  w’as  taken  from  him  only 
one  yrar  afterwards,  and  now  also  enjoying  a  .‘hort  re¬ 
spite  from  misery  by  the  same  k'nd  ho  Jii  of  nature, 
when  he  was  awakened — by  the  ihrii.-t  of  a  sword  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  tfie  brave  resistance  which  he  made, 
closed  Ins  e^’cs  for  ever  by  the  freejnent  repttition  of  the 
stroke.  Such  was  the  lamentable  end  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  prince  !  of  this  Russian  monarch  !  'I  lie  event  ex¬ 
cited  great  animadversion  throughout  the  residence  ; 
every  unbiassed  iterson  bew’ailetl  the  youth  so  inno'cently 


put  to  dealli ;  and  ir.ccssant  crowds  of  people  flocked  to  liussia. 
see  his  body  in  tlie  church  of  the  fortress  of  Schlussel- 
burg.  The  government  was  at  length  obliged  to  s'eal  * 
it  away  by  night  for  inhumation  in  a  monastery  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  tov;n.  Mirovitch  paid  the  p,  28J. 
forfeit  of  this  enterprise  w’ith  his  head  *.  I  tl 

Were  w'e  to  offer  a  detailed  account  of  the  principal  tlironolo- 
transactions  that  took  place  during  the  long  reign  ^f**^'* 

Catharine,  w’e  should  far  exceed  the  limits  within  which  fairs  of  It'us- 
this  article  must  be  confined,  and  should  at  the  same  sia  during 
time  repeat  much  of  what  has  already  been  given  under  the  reisn 
otlier  articles.  As  the  events  that  distinguished  the  life  °f  f-'atha.. 
of  Catharine,  however,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly 
omitted,  w’e  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
chronological  sketch  of  them,  referring  for  a  tnore  par¬ 
ticular  account  to  Mr  Tooke's  L?/e  of  Catharine  II. 
and  to  the  articles  Catu.vrine  II.  Brit.mx,  Fu.^xce, 

Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden^  and  Turkev,  in  this 
■work. 

The  year  17fi6,  presented  at  St  Petersburgh  the 
grandest  spectacle. that  perhapswas  ever  seen  in  Europe. 

At  an  entertainment,  whicli  the  empress  chose  to  name 
a  carousal,  the  principal  nobility  appeared  in  the  most 
sumptuous  dresses  sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  mount¬ 
ed  on  horses  richly  caparisoned,  in  a  magnificent  theatre 
erected  for  that  purpose.  Here  all  that  has  been  read 
of  the  ancient  jousts  and  tournaments  was  realized  and 
excee.led  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  who 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
appearance. 

In  1768,  the  empress  composed  instructions  for  a  new  An,  l(u&. 
code  of  laws  for  her  dominions  ;  and  the  same  year  she  ^ 
submitted  to  the  danger  of  inoculation,  in  order  that 
her  subjects,  to  whom  the  practice  was  unknown,  might  yj 

be  benefited  by  her  example  ;  and  the  experiment,  nn- 
der  Baron  Dini'dale,  having  happily  succeeded,  it  w  as 
commemorated  by  an  annual  thanksgiving. 

In  the  same  year  a  war  broke  out  willi  the  Ottoman  IVut  with 
Porte.  The  various  events  of  this  long  and  important  Tmk?, 
conflict,  which  continued  for  seven  years,  must  here  be 
only  briefly  enumerated,  as  they  will  liereafter  be  more 
particularly  noticed  under  the  article  Turkey.  In  this 
■war,  our  countryman  Greii,  then  an  admiral  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  service,  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  conduct 
in  a  naval  engagement  witli  tbeTurks,  in  the  harlronr  of 
Tscliesme  in  the  Arcliipelago,  in  which  the  Turkisli  fleet 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  their  magazines  destroyed. 

This  look  place  on  the  ftii  of  November  177-- 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 7119,  the  khan  of  the  Kri-  .^u.  l.u'< 
mca  made  an  attack  on  the  territory  of  Baclnmit  on  the  ^ 
river  Rog,  where  he  was  several  times  bravely  repulse  J,  an'cT’coiu-lu- 
with  hisanny  of  Tartars  andTurks, by  Major-general  Ro-  „f-  ,1,- 

nianius  and  I’rince  Prosorolskoi.  At  the  same  lime  were  wiiU 
fought  tliehattlesof  Zekanofer  andSorocaoti  th.cDniepr,  'I'luk, », 
when  the  large  magazines  of  the  enemy  were  burned,  la 
February  the  Polish  Kozaks  in  the  voy  vodeship  ot  Brae- 
lauput  themselves  under  the  Russian  sceptre.  Inthesaine 
i^Donth  tlie  Nisovian  Saparogian  Koz;iks  gained  u  battle 
in  the  deserts  of  Krini.  In  Mnrtli  tlic  Polish  rebel-  v.  ere 
subdued,  and  their  town  taken  by  Major-general  Isn.a- 
ilof.  Ajiril  2.  the  fort  of  'raganrock,  on  the  sea  ol 
•)f,  was  taken.  On  the  1  .'ilh  the  Russian  army,  i.ni’er 
the  general  in  chief  Prince  (i.alit/.in,  cros'-cd  thi  l)nic*tr. 

On  the  19th  a  victory  was  gained  l  y  Prince  C’  lit  ‘  ii 
near  Chotzim.  On  the  21st  the  TurLs  were  di  le.ited 
5  C  2  » 
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Ilufria.  not  far  from  Cliotzim  by  Lieutenant-general  Count  Sol- 
tfkof.  The  29th,  an  action  was  fought  between  the 
Russian  Kalmucks  and  the  Kuban  Tartars^  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  latter,  dime  8th,  the  Turks  were  de¬ 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniepr  near  Otchakof. 

]  9th,  An  action  took  place  on  the  Dniestr,  when  the 
troops  of  Prince  Prosorofskoi  forced  the  Turks  to  repass 
the  river  in  great  disorder.  Chotzim  was  taken  Sep¬ 
tember  ]9tJt-  Yassy,  in  Moldavia,  was  taken  27th 
September.  Bucharest,  in  Vallachia,  was  taken,  and 
the  hospodar  made  prisoner,  in  November  1770.  A  vic¬ 
tory  was  gained  by  the  Russians  under  Generals  Podho- 
rilshany  and  Potemkin,  near  Fokshany.  The  town  of 
Sliursha  was  taken  by  Lieutenant-general  Von  Stotfeln, 
Feb.  4.  A  Russian  fleet  appeared  in  the  port  of  Maina 
in  the  Morea,  Feb.  17-  Mistra,  the  Lacedaemon  of 
the  ancients,  and  several  other  towns  of  the  Morea, 
were  taken  in  February.  Arcadim  in  Greece  surren¬ 
dered,  and  a  multitude  of  Turks  were  made  prisoners, 
in  the  same  month.  The  Turks  and  Tartars  were  dri¬ 
ven  from  their  entrenchments  near  the  Pruth,  by  Count 
Romantzof,  Prince  Repnin,  and  General  Bauer,  11th — 
16th  June.  Prince  Prosorofskoi  gained  several  advan¬ 
tages  near  Otchakof,  .June  18.  The  Russian  fleet,  un¬ 
der  Count  Akxey  Orlof,  gained  a  complete  victory 
oyer  the  Turks  near  Tscheme,  June  24th;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  victory  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
Turkish  fleet,  near  Tscheme,  yvhere  it  was  burned  by 
Admiral  Greig,  June  26.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Kagul,  in  which  Count  Romantzof  defeated  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army,  consisting  of  150,000  men,  took  their  camp, 
and  all  the  artillery,  July  21.  The  fortress  Bender  w’as 
taken  July  22.  The  town  of  Ismail  was  taken  by 
Prince  Repnin,  July  26.  Kilia  by  I’rince  Repnin,  Au¬ 
gust  21.  and  Ackenuan  in  October.  Brailof  was  ta¬ 
ken,  November  10.  1771-  The  fortress  of  Siiur.'ha  by 
General  Olitz,  on  February  23.  ;  the  town  of  Kaffa  by 
Prince  Dolgoruckof,  .June  29-  ;  'he  fort  of  Kertchi, 
July  2.  ;  the  fort  of  Yenicali,  July  3.  ;  and  num!)erless 
other  victories  w  ere  obtained  by  sea  and  land,  till  the 
peace  was  concluded  the  13th  January  177.5.  By  this 
the  Krimea  was  declared  independent  of  the  Porte,  all 
the  vast  tract  ot  country  between  the  Bog  and  Dniepr 
was  ceded  to  Russia,  besides  the  Kuban  and  the  isle  of 
lainan,  with  free  navigation  in  all  the  Turkish  seas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  jtrivileges  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  stipulations  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  VaJachia. 

An,  1779.  In  I77R,  the  empress  intenoing  to  divide  the  empire 
145  into  viceroyalties,  bi  gan  in  January  with  the  viceioyalty 
tire  em”i°e  Orlof.  March  21.  a  new  treaty  was  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople  between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  May  13.  the 
loyalties,  treaty  ot  peace  betw'een  the  belligerent  powers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  French  king,  tvas  signed  under  the  medi¬ 
ation  ot  her  majesty.  In  June  she  established  an  hi  spi- 
tal  lor  invalids  at  Mosco,  to  be  confined  to  officers.  In 
July,  General  Ijauer  received  orders  to  cauie  a  canal  to 
be  cut  to  suf^ply  N.osco  with  wholesome  water.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  a  ship  built  at  I'aganrock,  named  the  Pritice 
Constantine,  sailed  to  Smyrna  with  Russian  commodities. 
December  3.  the  viceroyalty  of  VTronetsh  was  institu- 
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ted  ;  and  the  27th,  Count  Romantzof  Zadunaiski  open¬ 
ed  the  viceroyalty  of  Kursk  with  great  solemnity. 

In  178O,  February  28.  appeared  the  memorable  de¬ 
claration  of  her  imperial  majesty,  relating  to  the  safety 
of  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  neutral  powers. 
May  9-  the  empress  set  out  on  a  journey  to  White  Rus¬ 
sia  Irom  Zarscoi  Selo,  visited  Narva,  Plescof,  met  the 
emperor  of  Germany  under  the  title  of  Count  Falken- 
stein  at  Mohilef,  and  they  pursued  the  journey  together 
to  Smolensk.  June  6.  Count  Falkenstein  arrived  at 
Mosco.  The  17th,  the  empress  returned  to  Zarscoi  Se¬ 
lo,  and  the  count  Falkenstein  arrived  at  St  Petersburgh. 
July  8.  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna. 

In  1731,  March  1.  the  empress  became  mediatrix 

April  5.  instituted  the 
August  27.  the 
grmid  dukes,  Alexander  and  Constantine,  were  inocu¬ 
lated  by  Baron  Dimsdale.  August  31.  tJie  first  stone 
of  a  cathedral  was  laid  at  Cherson,  dedicated  to  St  Ca¬ 
therine.  September  19.  the  grand  duke,  Paul  Petro- 
vitch,  and  his  consort,  Maria  Feodorovna,  departed 
from  Zarscoi  Selo,  through  Plescof,  Mohilef,  and  Kief, 
on  a  journey  into  foreign  countries,  under  the  title  of 
Count  and  Lountess  of  the  North. 

In  178;^,  by  a  command  of  her  majesty,  dated  Ja¬ 
nuary  18.  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  was  installed  in 
the  city  of  Mohilef,  with  authority  over  all  the  Catho¬ 
lic  churches  and  convents  in  the  Russian  empire.  Au¬ 
gust  7.  the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
being  finished,  was  uncovered  to  the  public  in  jtresence 
of  the  empress,  on  which  occasion  she  published  a  pro¬ 
clamation  containing  pardons  for  several  crin  inal.«, 
&c.  (g).  November  22.  the  order  of  St  Vladimir  was 
instituted.  The  5'7lh,  the  empress  published  a  new  ta¬ 
riff.  November  20.  the  grand  duke  and  his  duches®, 
having  completed  their  travels  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  &c.  returned  to  St 
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In  1783,  May  7.  the  empress  instituted  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  young  persons  of  quality  at  Kursk. 
June  2 1,  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte.  July,  the  institution  of  the  other  viceroyal¬ 
ties  of  the  empire  followed  in  succession.  July  21.  die 
empress  published  a  manifesto  by  her  commander  in 
chief  Prince  I’otemkin,  in  the  Krim,  in  regard  to  the 
taking  possession  of  that  peninsula,  the  Kuban,  and  the 
island  of  Tainan.  1  he  24th,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Heraclius  II.  tzar  of  Kartalinia  and  Kachetti,  by 
which  he  submitted  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors  for 
ever,  with  his  territories  and  dominions,  to  the  sceptre 
of  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors.  The  29th  ac¬ 
count  was  received  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Potemkin 
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persons  of  distinction,  w  ith  the  toviiisof  Karas-Basar, 
Bachtshiserai,  Achmetchet,  Kaffa,  Kosloff,  with  die  di¬ 
stricts  of  l  urkanskoikut  and  Neubasar,  and  that  ot  Pc- 
rekop,  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Kiiin,  together  with  the 
hordes  of  EdirSaiik  and  Dsliambolusk,  the  sultan  Alim 
Girey,  and  his  vassals,  with  all  theBudshaks  and  Bash¬ 
kirs  there,  and  all  the  tribes  dwelling  beyond  the  river 
Kuban,  the  sultan  Boatur  Giiey  and  his  vassals,  took 

the 


•(g)  For  a  description  of  this  extraordinary  statue,  see  Peterseuugh. 
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the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  imperial  majesty,  and  with 
willing  hearts  submitted  for  ever  to  her  glorious  sway. 
The  SC'th,  the  hospodar  of  Vallachia  was  deposed,  and 
Draco  Sutzo  set  up  in  his  place.  September  22.  her 
m  ijesty  raised  Gabriel,  archbishop  of  Novgorod  and  St 
i'etersburgh,  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan.  Octo¬ 
ber  21.  ill  the  great  hall  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  new  institution  of  the  Imperial  Russian  academy  was 
opened,  after  a  most  solemn  consecration  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  (iabriel,  and  others  of  the  clergy,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  tlie  princess  DashkofF.  November  7.  the  em¬ 
press  became  mediatrix  for  accommodating  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  king  ef  Prussia  and  the  city  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  school  for  surgery  was  opened  at  St  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  I8ih.  December  13.  aschool  commission 
was  instituted  for  superintending  all  the  public  schools. 
The  28tli,  an  act  was  concluded  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  which  the  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the 
Krim,  the  Kuban,  &:c.  were  solemnly  made  over  to  the 
empress. 

178  4.  January  1.  the  senate  most  humbly  thanked 
her  majesty  for  the  benefactions  which  she  iiad  graci¬ 
ously  bestowed  on  the  whole  empire  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  a  speech  by  h  ield-marshal  Count  Razomofskoi, 
The  l8th,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Mohilef, 
Stanislaus  Tshesrentshevitch  of  Bogush,  constituted  by 
her  majesty,  was,  with  a  variety  of  church  ceremonies, 
so’emnly  invested,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  St 
Pettrsburgh,  with  the  pallium  from  his  holiness  the 
pope,  by  the  papal  ambassador  Count  Archetti,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Chalcedon.  October  14.  the  Lesgiers,  hiv¬ 
ing  crossed  the  river  Alasan,and  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Georgia,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  Russian  troops.  December  29-  Katolikos  Mak¬ 
sim,  the  serdarand  court-marshal  Prince  Zeretelli,  and 
the  cliief  justice  Kuinichese,  ambassadors  from  David, 
tzar  of  Imeretia,  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  ot 
her  majesty,  at  which  they  submitted,  in  the  name  ot 
the  tzar,  him,  and  his  subjects,  to  the  will  and  power¬ 
ful  protection  of  her  imperial  majesty,  as  the  rightful 
head  of  all  the  sons  of  the  orthodox  eastern  church, 
and  sovereign  ruler  and  defender  ot  the  Georgian  na¬ 
tions. 

178.5.  January  1.  the-  senate  in  the  name  of  the 
empire,  humbly  thanked  her  m.ajesty  for  the  benefits 
she  had  bestowed  upon  it  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  8th  and  1 5th,  the  empress  in  person,  held  a  public 
examination  of  the  young  ladies  educated  in  the  Devitza 
Monastery.  Tlie  I2th,  Maiiro  Cordato,  hospodar  of 
Vallachia,  was  deposed;  and  Alexander  Mauro  Corda¬ 
to,  his  uncle,  reAored  to  that  dignity.  The  21st,  the 
empre-s  visited  the  principal  national  school,  and  passed 
a  long  time  in  examining  the  classes,  and  tlie  proficiency 
of  the  youth  in  that  -eminury  ;  on  I'hich  occa->ion  a 
marble  tablet  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  tlie  four  h  class, 
with  tliis  inscription,  in  gold  letters  :  1  nuu  visitest 

THE  VINtYAUD  WHICtl  TIIY  OWN  HAND  HATH  PLANT¬ 
ED.  Jan.  21.  178.5.  April  21.  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  were  confirmed  ;  and,  on  tlie  same  day,  the 
burghers  of  towns  constituted  into  bodies  corporate,  by 
a  jiariicular  manifesto.  I’  .e  public  school  in  Voronelsk 
was  opened.  The  24th  of  May,  her  inaje-ty  we.it  to 
inspect  the  famous  sluices  at  V  ishney  Vol  tshok,  and 
other  water  communications,  and  f.  om  thence  jiroceed- 
ed  to  Mosco.  June  ly.  her  m  gesty  re’.uructl  to  iSt  PeW 
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tersburgh.  July  3.  she  visited  the  hardware  manufacto-  Russia, 
ries  at  Sisterbeck,  in  Finland.  l4th,  A  manifesto  was 
issued,  granting  full  liberty  of  religion  and  commerce, 
to  all  foreigners  settling  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Cau¬ 
casus,  under  the  Russian  government.  September  1 .5. 
the  public  school  at  Nishney  Novgorod  was  opened. 

October  12.  the  .lesuits  in  White  Russia,  in  a  general 
assembly,  elected  a  vicar  general  of  their  order.  No¬ 
vember  1 .  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  2  4th,  the  Russian  consul, 
in  Alexandria,  made  his  public  entry  on  horseback  (an 
honour  never  before  granted  to  any  power)  ;  erected 
the  imperial  standard  on  his  house,  with  discharge  of 
cannon,  &c.  December  28.  a  Rus-ian  mercantile  fri¬ 
gate,  fully  freighted,  arrived  at  Leghorn  from  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

1780'.  January  1.  the  senate  returned  thanks  for  the  An.  1786, 
benefits  conferred  on  the  empire.  From  the  11th  to 
the  lOth  the  new  election  of  persons  to  the  offices  in  the 
Petersburg!!  government,  ending  with  mastjuerade  and 
illuminations,  took  place.  The  29th,  the  empress  con¬ 
firmed  the  plan  of  a  navigation  school.  February  12.  by 
a  decree, the  usual  slavish  subscriptionsto  petitions  were 
to  be  discontinued  ;  and,  instead  of  them, only  the  words 
humble  or  faithful  subject  ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  only  153 
subject  were  ordained  to  be  used.  March  2d,  the  em-  The  road# 
press  granted  the  university  of  Mosco  12.5,000  rubles,  repaired  at 
and  all  the  materials  of  the  palace  Kremlin  for  increa- 
sing  its  buildings.  The  25th,  a  decree  was  passed  for 
making  and  repairing  the  roads  throughout  the  whole 
empire  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  crown,  and  4,000,000 
of  rubles  were  immediately  allotted  lor  the  road  be¬ 
tween  St  Petersburgh  and  .Mosco,  April  10th,  a  new 
war  establishment  for  the  army  was  signed  ;  23d,  the 
hospodar  of  Vallachia  was  deposed,  and  Mavroyeni  set 
up  in  his  place.  June  28th,  the  empress  instituted  a  Aloanbank 
loan  bank  at  St  Petersburg!!,  to  the  fund  whereof  she  al-  esublishsd, 
lotted  22,000,000  to  be  advanced  to  the  nobility,  and 
1 1,000,000  to  the  burghers  of  the  town,  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  August  5tl!,  there  were  published  rules 
to  be  observed  in  the  public  schools.  October  4th,  a 
large  Russian  ship,  with  Russian  productions  from  St 
Petersburuh,  arrived  at  Cadiz.  November  24 th,  the 
empress  erected  public  schools  at  I'ambot.  December 
14th,  Prince  Ypsilanti  was  appointed  hospodar  of  Mol¬ 
davia  in  the  room  of  the  deposed  Mauro  Cordato.  De¬ 
cember  31st,  a  tieaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was 
concluded  between  Russia  and  France. 

1787.  January  7.  the  empre-^s  depai ted  from  Zar- 
skoi  Seloon  a  journey  to  her  southern  dominions  ;  2yth, 
after  havii  g  visited  theiowus  of  Ve’eki-Luki, Smolensk,  Cathaiinc 
Sterodub,  Novgorod  .Sevtrskoi,  Beresua,  Ti-hernigof,  throiu-h 
&c.  leaving  testimoi!  cs  of  her  clemency  and  bounty  in  pun yt  the 
each,  arrived  at  Kief.  February  6-7th,  the  deposed  hos- 
podar  of  Moldavia,  Muviro  Cordato,  thinking  his  life 
not  sale  in  Yassi,  found  an  opportunity  privately  to 
escape.  March, public  schools  were  endowt  cl  and  open¬ 
ed  at  Rostol,  Uglitsh,  Mol.iga,  and  Romano!  in  the  vicc- 
royalty  of  Yaroslavl  ;  al-o  ut  Usting  and  Arasovitz  in 
the  viceroyaiiy  ol’  Wilogda.  April  21st,  a  manilc's:o 
wa-.  is'ued  for  jiromoting  peace  and  concord  among  tlie 
burghers  of  tlie  empire.  'J'lie  22d,  her  majesty  pur.sued 
her  journey  from  Kief,  to  the  Dniepr.  'I'he  2oth.  the 
concerted  interview  between  her  and  tlie  king  ot  Po¬ 
land,  near  the  Polish  town  of  Konief,  took  iilace.  rhe 
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,  SOth,  the  empress  visited  Krementshuli  in  the  viceroy- 

3lty  of  Katarinoslaiif.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England  being  expired,  the  British  factory  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  theymiist  hencetorw'ard  pay  thediitieson  imports 
in  silver  money,  like  the  other  nations  who  had  no  com¬ 
mercial  treaty.  May  7th,  the  empress  hearing  that  the 
emperor  ot  Germany  rvas  at  Cherson,  proceeded  thi¬ 
ther,  and  met  him  there  on  tiie  12th.  The  17th,  she 
prosecuted  her  journey  to  the  Krim.  June  2d,  the  em¬ 
peror,  aftertravelling  withher  majesty  through  the  Krim, 
took  leave  of  her  at  Borislauft,  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
Katarinoslaiif,  on  his  way  home.  23d,  The  empress 
having  returned  from  the  Krim,  through  Krementskuk, 
Pultava,  Karsk,  Orel,  and  Tula,  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Kolomensk,  seven  versts  from  Mosco.  June  28th, 
the  2oth  anniversary  of  her  reign,  she  displayed  various 
marks  of  her  bounty.  The  debtors  to  the  crown  were 
forgiven,  prisoners  released,  imposts  taken  off,  soldiers 
rewarded,  &c.  July  4th,  returned  over  Tver,  Tula, 
\  aldai,  Vishnei-Volotshok,  and  Novgorod,  to  Zarskoi- 
Selo,  where  she  arrived  the  11th.  I'he  12th,  the  new 
built  school  at  Riga,  called  Lycann,  was  solemnly  de- 
R‘(^ated.  August  5th,  Bulgakoff,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
lutttflitks  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Seven 

With  Tur-  owers,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  w'hich  the  em¬ 
press  regarded  as  a  public  declaration  of  war.  2 1st,  The 
Turkish  fleet  at  Otchakof^  attacked  the  Russian  frigate 
Skorui.and  the  sloop  Bitingi,  liut  was  repulsed  and  put 
to  flight  by  the  bravery  of  the  latter.  Many  signal  ad¬ 
vantages  were  gained  over  the  Turks  ;  several  public 
■schools  founded  in  various  parts  of  the  empire  between 
this  and  August  following  ,•  during  which  time  the  war 
broke  out  with  Sweden. 

1788.  August  12tb,  in  the  expedition  beyond  the 
Kuban,  the  Russian  troops  entirely  routed  a  company 
of  4000  Ai-utayans  and  Alcasinians  ;  800  of  the  enemy 
■were  slain,  and  five  villages  destroyed.  15th,  The 
surrender  of  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Dubitsha  took 
place.  1 8th,  The  Turks  made  a  violent  sortie  from  Ot- 
cliakof,but  were  repulsed  by  the  Russian  yagers;  and, 
after  a  battle  of  four  hours,  ■were  driven  back  with  the 
loss  of  500  men.  2Sd,  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween  the  Russian  troops  and  Sacubanians,  in  which  the 
latter  lost  1000  men.  The  Russian  fleet  kept  the 
Swedish  blocked  up  in  Sveaborg,  ever  since  the  battle 
ot  July  flth.  The  Swedish  army  left  the  Russian  ter¬ 
ritory  in  Finland.  September  ISth,  the  town  and  for- 
tress  of  Chotzirn  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  with  the 
gairison  of  2000  men,  153  cannon,  14  mortars,  and 
much  ammunition.  1 9th— 29th,  A  small  Russian  squa¬ 
dron  from  the  fleet  at  Sevastophol,  cruising  along  the 
coast  of  Anatolia,  destroyed  many  of  the  enemy’s  ves- 
sels,  prevented  the  transporting  of  the  T  urkish  troops, 
and  returned  wkh  great  booty.  20th,  Ussenier  Shama- 
nachin,  chief  of  the  Bsheduchovians,  was  on  his  peti¬ 
tion,  admitted  a  subject  of  Russia.  26th,  A  numerous 
host  of  Kubaiiians  and  Purks  were  beaten  on  the  river 
Ubin,  with  the  loss  of  1500  men.  November  7tli, 

I  rince  Potemkin,  at  the  head  of  his  Kozaks,  took  the 
island  Beresan,  with  many  prisoners  an<l  much  ammu¬ 
nition.  December  6th,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Ot- 
chakof  were  taken  by  Prince  Potemkin  Taviilsheskoi; 
9510  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  4000  taken  prisoners, 

1  SO  standards,  310  cannons  and  mortars.  The  whole 
of  tne  inhabitants  ■were  taken  prisoners,  amounting  to 


25,000  ;  the  Russians  lost  956  killed  and  1824  wound¬ 
ed.  December  l9th.  General  Kamenskoy  gained  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  the  Turks  near  Gangur. 

I7S9.  April  16th,  Colonel  Rimskoy  Korsakoff  was 
surrounded  by  the  Turks,  who  were  beaten,  with  great 
slaughter,  by  Lieutenant-General  Von  Derfelden.  "l  7th 
— 2Sth,  Some  Russian  cruisers  from  Sevastopal  cflect- 
ed  a  lauding  on  Cape  Karakarman,  burnt  six  mosques, 
and  carried  oft’  great  bootv'.  20tb,  General  Derfelden 
drove  the  Turks  from  Galatch,  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  killed  2000,  took  1500  prisoners,  with  tlie  se- 
raskier  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  the  whole  camp.  Several 
skirmishes  took  place  between  the  Russians  and  Swedes 
in  Finland,  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
May  31. St,  another  victory  was  gained  over  the  Swedes. 
June  5th,  Sulkof  was  taken  from  the  Swedes,  and  Fort 
St  Michael  on  the  Sth.  July  15th,  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
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the  duke  of  Sudermania ;  but  no  ship  was  lost  on  either 
side.  21st,  A  battle  was  fought  at  Fokshaii}’ to  the 
great  loss  of  the  Turks,  and  Fokshany  was  taken.  Au¬ 
gust  13ih,  the  Russian  galley  fleet  fought  the  Swedish 
under  Count  Ehrenschwerdt,  the  former  took  a  frigate 
and  five  other  ships,  and  2000  prisoners.  August  21st, 
another  sea  fight  took  place,  and  Prince  Nassau  Sie- 
gen  made  goodhis  landing  of  the  Russian  troops  in  sight 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Sep¬ 
tember  7th,  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  seraskier  Has- 
san  Pasha  near  the  river  Seltska,  and  took  his  whole 
camp.  1  1th,  Count  Suvaroff  and  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 
bourg  engaged  near  the  river  Kymnik  the  grand  Turk¬ 
ish  army  of  nearly  1 00,000  men,  and  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  ;  from  which  Count  Suvaroff  received  the 
surname  Kymnikskoi.  14th,  The  Russian  troops  under 
General  Ribbas,  took  tbe  Turkish  citadel  Chodshabey, 
ill  the  sight  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  50th, 
The  fortress  Palanka  being  taken,  the  town  of  Belgorod 
or  Akermann  suiTendered  to  Prince  Potemkin  Tavritsh- 
eskoi.  November  4th,  the  town  and  castle  of  Bender 
submitted  at  discretion  to  the  same  commander. 

1790}  April  24.  General  Numsen  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Swedes  near  Memel.  May  2ii,  a  sea  fight 
took  place  off  Reval,  in  which  the  Russians  took  the 
Prince  Charles  of  64  guns  from  the  Swedes ;  and  in 
this  engagement  those  two  gallant  English  officers. 
Captains  Trevtnnin  and  Dennison,  were  killed.  23d, 
the  fleet  und^r  Vice-admiral  Cruse  engaged  the  Swed¬ 
ish  fleet  near  the  island  Siskar  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
without  any  advantage  being  gained  on  either  side, 
though  they  fought  the  whole  day.  24th,  r.n  action 
was  fought  at  Savataipala,  when  the  Swcde.s  were  for¬ 
ced  to  fly.  June  6.  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Buxhovden,  on  the  island  Uransari.  June  22.  the 
whole  Swedish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Su¬ 
dermania,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Admiral  Tchishagoft' 
and  the  prince  of  Nassau  Siegen ;  on  this  occasion  5000 
prisoners  were  taken,  amongst  whom  were  the  centre 
admiral  and  200  officers.  28.  General  Deni.soff  defeated 
the  Swedes  near  Davidoff.  July  9.  Admiral  Ushakoff 
obtained  a  ■victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet  commanded 
by  the  capudan  pasha,  at  the  mouth  ofthe  straits  of '\'e- 
iiikali.  August  3.  peace  was  concluded  with  Sweden, 
without  the  mediation  of  any  other  power.  Aiigiut  28, 
29.  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  Euxine,  not  far 
flora  Chodshabey,  between  the  Russian  admiral  Usha¬ 
koff 
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koff  and  tbe  capudaft  pasha,  when  the  principal  Turkish 
ship,  of  80  guns,  was  burnt,  one  of  70  guns,  and  three 
taken,  the  admiral  Said  Bey  being  made  prisoner,  and 
another  ship  sunk ;  the  rest  made  off.  September  30.  a 
gr^at  victory  was  obtained  over  the  Turks  by  General 
Germann,  with  much  slaughter,  and  the  seraskier  Batal 
Bey,  and  the  whole  camp,  were  taken.  October  IS. 
Kilia  surrendered  to  Major  Bibbas.  November  6,  7. 
the  fortress  Cultsha  and  tiie  Turkish  flotilla  were  taken. 
December  11.  the  important  fortress  of  Ismail,  after 
a  storming  for  seven  hours  without  intermission,  surren¬ 
dered  to  Count  Suvaroff,  with  the  garrison  of  42,000 
men ;  30,8 1 6  were  slain  on  the  spot,  2000  died  of  their 
wounds,  9000  were  taken  prisoners,  with  26’5  pieces  of 
cannon,  an  incredible  store  of  ammunition,  &c.  The 
Ru-ssians  lost  only  1815  killed,  and  2450  wounded. 

1791^  March  25 — 31.  the  campaign  opened  by  the 
troops  under  Prince  Potemkin,  not  far  from  Brailof, 
when  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  in 
which  they  lost  upwards  of  4000  men.  June  5.  the 
troops  under  General  Golenitshef  Kutusoff,  near  Tult- 
sha,  drove  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  at  Ba- 
bada  entirely  routed  a  body  of  15,000  men,  of  whom 
1500  tvere  left  dead  upon  the  field.  22.  The  fortress 
Anapuas  was  taken  by  storm,  when  the  whole  garrison, 
consisting  of  25,000  men,  were  put  to  the  sword,  ex¬ 
cepting  1000  who  were  taken  prisoners.  28.  The 
troops  under  Prince  Repnin  attacked  the  Turkish  army, 
consisting  of  nearly  80,000  men,  commanded  by  the 
grand  vizir  Yussuf  Pasha,  eight  pasha.s,  two  Tartar  sul¬ 
tans,  and  two  beys  of  Anatolia  ;  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  of  six  hours,  entirely  x'outed  them  :  5000  Turks 
•were  killed  in  their  flight,  June  28.  Sudskuk  Kale 
■was  taken.  July  31.  Admiral  Ushakoffbeat  the  Turkish 
fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Rumelia.  Prince  Pepnin  and 
Yussuf  Pasha  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between 
the  Russian  empire  and  theOttoman  Porte,  by  which  the 
Dnieslr  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires, 
with  the  cession  of  the  countries  lying  between  the 
Boir  and  the  Dniestr  to  Russia.  August  loj  16.  at 
Pilnitz  near  Dresden,  a  congress  was  held  by  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  count  d’Artois,  &c.  &c.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  in  this  year  was  the  death  of  Prince 
Potemkin  at  Yassy  in  Moldavia  on  the  15th  October. 

1 792.  Early  in  this  year  Bulgakoff,  the  Russian  mi- 
ni.'ter  at  Warsaw,  declared  war  against  Poland ;  and  the 
Polish  patriots  raised  an  army  in  which  Thadcleus  Kos¬ 
ciusko  (or  according  to  some  Koschiefsky)  soon  bore 
a  conspicuous  pai  t. 

In  1788,  the  diet  of  Poland  had  abrogated  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  the  empress  of  Rii-sia  had,  in  1775, 
competed  th.ti  nation  to  adopt,  and  had  formed  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  king  of  Prussiri,  by  ■way  of  defence 
against  thefiirther  encroachments  of  the  Russian  despot. 
Three  years  after,  viz.  on  the  third  of  May  179I,  the 
new  co  nstitution  which  was  intended  further  to  destroy 
the  ambitious  hopes  of  Catharine,  was  ilccreed  at  War¬ 
saw.  See  Poland,  N®  125.  'I'hese  were  affronts 
which  the  Russian  empress  could  not  forgive,  and  in  one 
of  the  coftci/uidu//i,  in  which  the  ministers  of  state,  ai  tl 
the  favourite  for  tlie  time  being,  sat  to  regulate  tlie  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  determine  the  fate 
of  the  surrounding  nations,  the  annihilatiou  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  monarchy  ^vas  rcsulvcd  pu. 


The  declaration  of  war  above  mentioned  was  de-  Russia, 
nounced  by  Bulgakoff  at  an  assembly  of  the  diet.  See 
Poland,  N°  1 48,  That  body  received  the  declara¬ 
tion  with  a  majestic  calmness,  and  resolved  to  take 
measures  for  the  ilefence  of  the  nation.  The  generous 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  soon  spread  throughout  the  repub¬ 
lic,  and  even  the  king  pretended  to  share  in  the  general 
indignation.  An  army  was  hastily  collected,  and  the 
command  of  it  bestowed  on  Prince  Joseph  Poniatofsky, 
a  general  who.e  inexperience  and  frivolous  pursuits 
were  but  ill  adapted  to  so  important  a  charge. 

In  the  mean  time  several  Russian  armies  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  overwhelm  the  .“imall  and  disunited  forces  of 
the  Poles.  A  body  of  80,000  Russians  extended  itself 
along  the  Bog ;  another  of  10,000  was  collected  in  the 
environs  of  Kief,  and  a  third  of  30,000  penetrated  into 
Lithuania.  While  these  armies  were  carrying  murder 
and  desolation  through  the  Polish  territories,  Catharine 
was  empl.aying  all  her  arts  to  induce  the  neighbouring 
powers  to  join  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  in  this  she 
was  but  too  successful.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  con-, 
eluded  between  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by 
which  either  appropriated  to  itself  a  certain  share  of  the- 
remains  of  Poland.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  powerless- 
head  of  that  republic,  was  prevailed  on  to  make  a  pub¬ 
lic  declaration,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  yielding 
to  the  superiority  of  the  Russian  arms. 

1793.  On  the  9th  of  April  tlie  Polish  confederation  An, 
of  the  partizans  of  Russia  assembled  at  Grodno ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  Russian  general  placed  himsc-lf  under 
the  canopy  of  that  throne  which  he  was  about  to  de¬ 
clare  for  ever  vacant,  and  the  Russian  minister  Sievers, 
produced  a  manifesto,  declaring  the  intention  of  his 
mistress  to  incorporate  with  her  domains  all  the  Polish 
territory  which  her  arras  had  conquered. 

The  Russian  soldiers  dispersed  through  the  provinces, 
commiited  depredations  and  ravages  of  which  history 
furnishes  but  few  examples.  Warsaw  became  especially 
the  theatre  of  their  excesses.  'I'heir  general  Igelstrom-, 
w  ho  governed  in  that  city,  connived  at  the  disorders  of 
the  soldiers,  and  made  the  wretched  inhabitants  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  his  arrogance  and  barbarity.  The  pa¬ 
triots  of  Poland  bad  been  obliged  to  disperse;  their  pro¬ 
perty  was  confiscijted,  and  their  families  reduced  to  ser¬ 
vitude.  Goaded  by  so  many  calamities,  they  once 
more  took  the  resolution  to  free  their  country  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Russians,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Some  of  them  assembled,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Kos¬ 
ciusko,  to  come  and  lead  them  on  .against  the  invaders 
of  their  freedom. 

Kosciusko  had  retired  to  Leipsic  with  Kolontay,  Za- 
gonchek,  and  Ignatius  Pottocky,  all  eminent  lor  partrio- 
tism  and  military  ardour.  'I'hese  four  Poles  liesitateiJ 
not  a  moment  in  giving  iheir  apjirobation  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  their  indignant  countrymen  ;  Init  they 
were  sensible  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  must  begin 
by  cmancip.ating  the  peasants  from  tlie  state  of  scrvitu-le 
under  whicli  they  then  groaned.  Kosciusko  and  Zagon- 
chek  repaired  w  iili  all  expedition  to  the  frontiers  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  the  latter  proceeded  to  Wars.iw,  wliere  he 
held  conferences  with  the  thief  of  the  conspirators,  11ml 
particularly  with  several  oliicers  who  declsred  their  de- 
tcitation  of  the  Rus>ian  yoke.  All  aiipc.ired  ripe  for  a 
general  insurrection, and  tlic  Russian  conmiaiulers,  w  ho-e 
*uspicioil5  hud  been  excited  by  ttic  appear aticc  of  Ki  s- 
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ilussia.  clusko  on  the  frontiers,  obliged  that  leader  and  his  con- 
federates  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  execution  of  their 
plan.  To  deceive  the  Russians,  Kosciusko  retired  into 
Italy,  and  Zagonchek  repaired  to  Dresden,  vhither  Ig¬ 
natius  Potoski  and  Kolontay  had  gone  before  him. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  Zagonchek  appeared  again  at 
Wai’saw,  but  was  impeached  by  the  king  to  General 
Igelstrom,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  general,  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  Polish  territory.  He  must  now  have 
abandoned  his  enterprise  altogether,  or  immediately 
proceeded  to  open  insurrection.  He  chose  the  latter. 
An.  1794.  1794.  Kosciusko  was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  ar- 

1G3  rived  at  Cracow,  where  the  Poles  received  him  as  thor 
deliverer.  Here  he  was  joined  by  some  other  officers, 
to  opp^'e^  and  took  the  command  of  his  little  army,  consisting  of 
the  in-  about  3000  infantiy,  and  1200  cavalry.  On  the  24th 
croach-  of  March  was  published  the  manifesto  of  the  patriot*,  in 
ments  of  vvhich  they  declared  the  motives  for  their  insurrection, 
lUcsia.  gj,  j  called  on  their  countrymen  to  unite  in  the  glorious 
attempt  to  free  the  republic  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Kos¬ 
ciusko  was  soon  joined  by  300  peasants  armed  with 
scythes,  and  some  other  small  reinforcements  gradually 
came  in.  A  body  of  7000  Russians  had  collected  to  op¬ 
pose  the  movements  of  this  little  army’,  and  a  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  patriots  were  successful. 

While  the  insurrection  had  thus  auspiciously  com¬ 
menced  on  the  frontiers,  the  confedeiate-.  of  the  capital 
were  nearly  crushed  by'  the  exertions  of  the  Russian  ge¬ 
neral.  Hearing  at  Warsaw  of  the  success  of  Kosciusko, 
Igelstrom  caused  all  those  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
any  concern  in  the  insurrection,  to  be  arrested  ;  but 
these  measures  served  only  to  irritate  the  conspirators. 
On  the  I8th  of  April  they  openly  avowed  iheir  confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  patriots  of  the  frontiers,  and  proceeded 
in  great  numbers  to  attack  the  Russian  garrison.  Two 
thousand  Russians  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  ilie  gene¬ 
ral  being  besieged  in  his  house,  proposed  a  capitulation ; 
but  prc. filing  by  the  delay  that  had  been  granted  him, 
he  escaped  to  the  Prussian  camp,  which  lay  at  a  little 
distance  from  Warsaw. 

Wilna,  tlie  capital  of  Lithuania,  followed  the  example 
of  Warsaw,  but  the  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was  there 
less  terrible,  as  Colonel  Yasinsky,  who  headed  the  pa¬ 
triots,  conducted  himseli' with  so  much  skill,  that  he 
made  all  the  Russians  prisoners  without  bloodshed.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  (  helm  and  Lublin,  also 
declared  themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  three 
Polish  regiments  «  ho  were  employed  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  espoused  the  cause  of  their  country.  St.me  of  the 
principal  partizans  of  Russia  were  arresled,  and  senten- 
tied  to  be  hanged. 

Kosciusko  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  augment 
his  army.  He  procured  recruits  among  the  pe  isants, 
ard  to  inspire  them  with  the  more  emulation,  he  ado[)t- 
ed  their  dress,  ate  with  them,  and  distributed  rewards 
among  such  as  appeared  most  to  merit  encouragement. 
All  his  atten.pts  to  inspire  ihe  lower  orders  of  the  Poles 
with  the  ardour  of  patriotism  were,  however,  unavail¬ 
ing.  A  mntUi/1  distrust  prevailed  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peasants,  and  this  was  fomented  by  the  arts  of 
Stanislaus  and  the  other  partizans  of  Russia. 

'J’he  empress  had  sent  into  Poland  two  of  her  be't  ge¬ 
nerals,  Suvaroff  and  Fersen.  For  .some  time  Kosciusko 
-j^ucceeded  in  pvcventirg  the  junction  oi  the.se  gentrals_, 
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and  several  engagements  took  place  between  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  partriots,  in  which  the  former  were  generally 
succe  sful.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  October  the  fate 
of  Poland  was  decided  by'  a  sanguinary  conflict  between 
Kosciusko  and  Fersen,  at  Maciey  ovitch,  a  small  town 
of  Little  Poland,  about  60  miles  from  Warsaw.  The 
talents,  the  valour,  and  desperation  of  Kosciusko,  could 
not  prevent  the  Poles  from  yielding  to  superior  numbers. 

Almost  the  whole  of  his  army  was  either  cut  in  pieces, 
or  compelled  to  surrender  at  di-cretion,  and  the  hero 
himself,  covered  with  wounds,  fell  senseless  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  was  made  prisoner. 

The  small  number  that  escaped  fled  to  Warsaw,  and  Final  dis- 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  suburb  of  Praga.  Hither  member- 
they  were  pursued  by  Suvaroff,  who  immediately  laid  of 
siege  to  the  suburb,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  by  sterm. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  brutal  Suvaroff  gave  the 
assault,  and  having  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  put 
to  the  sw'o'id  both  the  sokliers  and  the  peaceable  inhabi¬ 
tants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It  is  computed 
that  20,000  persons  fell  victims  to  the  savage  ferocity 
of  the  Pussiaii  general ;  and,  covered  with  the  blo  'd  of 
the  slaughtered  inhabitants,  the  barbarian  entered  War¬ 
saw  in  triumph. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  Polish 
patriots.  The  partition  of  the  remaining  provinces  was 
soon  effected,  and  Stanislaus  .Augustus,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  merely  the  shadow  of  royalty,  and  had  degrad¬ 
ed  himsell  by  becoming  the  instrument  of  Russian  usur¬ 
pation,  retired  to  Grodno,  there  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  <  n  a  pension  granted  him  by  the  en  press. 

1795.  On  the  18th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  defen-  An.  17S5, 
slve  alliance  between  the  empress  of  Russia  and  his  liri- 
tai  nic  majesty  was  signed  at  St  Petersburg!!.  The 
ostensible  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity  of  Lurope,  and  more  especially  of  the 
north  ;  and  l>y  it  Russia  agreed  to  furni.sh  Great  Britain 
with  ]  0,000  infantry  and  2000  horse  in  case  of  invasion; 
while  Great  Britain  was,  under  similar  circumstances, 
to  send  her  imperial  majesty  a  squadron  consisting  of  two 
ships  of  74  guns,  six  of  fiO,  and  four  of  50,  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  4560  men.  On  the  I8th  March  was  signed 
the  act  by  which  the  duchies  of  Courland  anti  Semigal- 
lia,  together  with  tlie  circle  of  Pilten,  all  which  had 
lately  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Courland,  but  had  long 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  independence,  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Russian  dominion. 

In  tliis  year  there  took  place  between  the  courts  of  Diiptuc 
St  Petersburgii  and  Stockholm,  a  dispute  which  threat-  with  Swe- 
ened  to  terminate  in  a  war.  Gustavns  111.  had  been  as-  den. 
sassinated  by  Ankerstroem  at  a  masquerade,  on  the  1 5th 
March  1791,  and  the  young  king  Gustavus  Adttlphus 
being  sti.l  a  minor,  the  dnkeof  Siidermania,  his  uncle, 
had  been  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdonr.  'I'lie  regent 
had  determined  to  effect  a  marriage  be  tween  his  nephew 
and  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Meeklenlmrg  ;  but  Ca¬ 
tharine  publicly  declare  1  that  the  late  king  had  betroth¬ 
ed  his  son  to  one  of  her  granddaughters.  I’lie  inisunder- 
s'.artling  hence  originating,  was  increased  ly  the  rude 
and  indecorous  behaviour  of  the  li  iron  Von  Hudberg, 
the  Russian  charge  des  affaires  at  Stockholm,  at  d  mat¬ 
ters  seemed  lenling  to  an  open  rupture;  when  in  1790, 
a  French  emigrant  named  Cliristin  effected  a  rccoiici- 
li.  tioii,  and  General  Budberg,  the  baron’s  uncle,  was 
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riiissia.  sent  as  ambassador  toStockbolni  from  the  Russiancourt. 

In  consequence  of  this  reconciliation,  the  young  king,  at¬ 
tended  hy  the  regent,  and  a  numerous  train  of  Swedish 
courtiers,  set  out  on  a  visit  to  St  I’etersburgh,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  an  interview 
took  place  between  tlie  empress  and  her  royal  visitors, 
for  the  purpose  of  finally  adjusting  the  projected  matri¬ 
monial  alliance.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  grand  duchess  Alexandra; 
but  informed  the  empress,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  Sweden  he  could  not  sign  the  marriage  contract  be¬ 
fore  the  princess  had  abjured  the  Greek  religion ;  and 
as  neither  the  solicitations  nor  the  flatteries  of  Catharine 
could  prevail  on  the  young  monarch  to  depart  from  the 
received  custom  of  his  country,  the  negociation  ended, 
and  the  next  day  Gustavus  and  his  retinue  quitted  St 
Petersburgh. 

The  last  transaction  of  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Catharine  was  her  invasion  of  the  Persian  territories, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  certain  posses¬ 
sions  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  A  Russian  army 
entered  Daghestan,  and  made  itself  master  of  Derbent, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Persians  under 
Aga  Mahmetl. 

The  death  of  the  empress  took  place,  as  we  liave 
elsew’here  stated,  on  the  qth  of  November  of  this  year  ; 
and  the  grand  duke  Paul  Petrovitch  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Paul  I. 

^kn.  179G.  Paul  Petrovitch  had  attained  his  42d  year  before  the 
16G  death  of  his  mother  placed  him  on  the  imjjerial  throne ; 

I'ail"  death,  he  had  lived  in  a 

*  state  of  comparative  obscurity  and  retirement,  and  had 

apparently  been  considered  by  the  empress  as  incapable 
of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  administration  ot  affairs. 
It  is  well  known  that  Catharine  never  admitted  him  to 
any  participation  of  power,  and  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
the  most  abject  and  mortifying  separation  from  court, 
and  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Although  by  his  birth  he  was  generalissimo  of 
the  armies,  president  of  the  admiralty,  and  grand  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Baltic,  he  was  never  permitted  to  head  even 
a  regiment,  and  was  interdicted  from  visiting  the  fleet 
at  Cronstadt.  From  these  eircumstances  it  is  evident 
that  the  empress  either  had  conceived  some  jealousy  of 
her  son,  or  saw  in  him  some  mental  imbecility’,  that 
appeared  to  her  to  disqualify  him  for  the  arduous  con¬ 
cerns  of  government.  There  is  little  doubt,  from  the 
circumstances  which  distinguished  his  short  reign,  that 
Catharine  had  been  chiefly  influenced  in  her  treatment 
of  the  grand  duke,  by  the  latter  consideration.  There 
were  certainly  times  at  which  Paul  displayed  evident 
marks  of  insanity,  though  he  occasionally  gave  proofs 
of  a  generous  and  tender  disposition,  and  even  of  in¬ 
tellectual  vigour. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  Catharine  committed  to  Plato  ZubofT,  her  last  fa¬ 
vourite,  a  declar.ation  of  her  will,  addressed  to  tlie  senate, 
desiring  that  Paul  should  be  j'a-sed  over  in  the  suc¬ 
cession,  and  that  her  death  the  grand  duke  Alex- 
an<ler  shouhl  ascend  the  vacant  thione.  As  soon  as 
Zuboff  was  made  acquainted  with  the  sudden  death  of 
tlie  empress,  he  flew  to  Pavlovsk,  about  23  inile.s  from 
St  Petersburgh,  w  Jiere  Paul  occasionally  resided,  but 
meeting  the  groml  duke  on  tlie  road,  he,  after  a  short 
Voi,.  XVIII.  Part  I.  ' 
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explanation,  delivered  up  the  important  d(,cumenf,  Hussia. 
Paul,  charmed  with  his  zeal  and  loyally,  rewarded  the 
late  favourite,  by  permitting  him  to  retain  the  wealth 
and  honours  which  had  been  heaped  oi  him  by  his 
mistress,  while  a  general  and  rapid  dispersion  scon  took 
place  among  the  other  adherents  of  the  late  sovereign. 

On  the  day  following  the  death  of  his  mother,  Paul 
made  his  public  entry  into  St  Petersburgh,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  people.  igt 

One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  new  empe-  Singular 
ror  excited  considerable  surprise,  and  divided  the  opt- 
nions  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the  motives  by  which  ‘ 
it  had  been  suggested ;  some  attributing  it  to  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  his  late  father  ;  others  to  a  culpable 
reflection  on  that  of  his  mother.  He  ordered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Peter  III.  to  be  removed  from  the  sepulchre 
in  which  they  had  been  deposited  in  the  church  of  St 
Alexander  Nefski,  and  caused  him  to  lie  in  state  for 
three  weeks,  while  they  were  watclied  night  and  day 
by  tlie  only  two  remaining  conspirators  who  had  assisted 
at  his  assassination.  After  this  dre.idful  mark  of  his 
justice  on  the  murderers  of  his  father  ('•iircly  more  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  guilty  mind  than  death  itself),  he  consigned 
the  ashes  to  the  sepulchre  of  Catharine  II.  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Pan',  obliging  the  assassins  to 
walk  in  the  procession  as  chief  mourners. 

Few  political  events  of  any  importance  marked  the 
reign  of  Paul  previous  to  the  year  17PS,  wlien,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  treaty  between  Paul  and  the  emperor  ol‘ 

Germany,  a  Russian  army  of  4-5,000  men  under  Field- 
marshal  Suvarofl’,  joined  the  imperialists  in  the  Austrian 
territories  in  Italy.  The  progress  of  Suvaroff,  his  suc¬ 
cesses  over  Moreau,  and  his  final  recal  by  bis  master, 
have  already  been  related  in  the  article  Fii.xxcE,  from 
498  to  .5  Of). 

Ill  1799,  Paul  entei-ed  into  a  treaty  of  oflenslvc  .and 
defensive  alliance  with  his  Britannic  majesty.  This 
treaty  was  signed  at  St  Petersburgh  on  the  22d  of  June,  alliance  be¬ 
having  been  preceded  by  a  provisional  treaty  between  tween  Ru^- 
the  same  powers  at  the  end  of  the  year  17118.  By  the  sia  ami  Rri- 
provisional  treaty  it  had  been  slijuilatcd  that  Paul  should 
assist  tire  king  of  Prussia,  if  the  latter  could  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  his  arms  to  the  allied  powers  .against 
France,  with  45,000  men  ;  and  that  the  king  of  Gix.it 
Britain  should  pay  to  Russia  a  subsidy  of  I..75,000  ster¬ 
ling  per  month  ;  and  in  cas'o  the  king  of  Prussia  should 
refu!ie  to  join  the  coa'ition,  the  same  number  of  troops, 
in  consideration  of  the  same  subsidy,  should  be  employed 
as  occasion  might  require,  to  assist  the  common  c.aiise. 

By  the  new  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  instead  of  the 
45,000  troops,  engaged  to  furui'h  17,59^,  with  the  ne- 
ce-sary artillery,  to  be  employed  in  .anexpedition  aaainst 
Holland  ;  and  he  engaged  to  fumish  six  ships,  five  fri- 
gates,  and  two  tr.ansports,  for  the  purpose  of  tr-m-port- 
ing  i)art  of  the  invading  army  from  Biitain,  to  the  ei>r!- 
tinent.  In  consideration  of  these  succours,  the  court  of 
London  engaged  to  advance  to  Russia  a  subsidy  ut 
L.44, 000  sterling  permonth;  to  pay  the  sum  of  I..5.S,92J) 

1  Os.  sterling  for  the  expenct  s  of  eciuipping  the  fleet ;  and 
after  the  period  of  throe  mon.hs  had  el.qised  from  mch 
equipment,  to  pay  a  further  suh-idy  of  l-.19,l>4?,  10s. 
sterling  per  month,  so  long  as  the  fleet  .*hould  remain 
under  the  command  of  hi  sHritannic  m.ajesty. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  a  Husuun  fleet  joined 
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Kossia.  that  of  Britain  in  Yarmouth  roads,  and  took  part  in  the 
'"I  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  under¬ 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1 799,  See  Britain,  N°  1 069. 

he^nning  of  the  year  1891,  all  Europe  was 
Paul's  chal-  ^  the  greatest  astonishment  by  the  appearance 
lense  to  the  ^  paragraph  in  the  Hambiu-gh  gazette  of  the  l6th  of 
srt\  (  reigns  J anuary.  The  paragraph  was  dated  from  Petersburgh, 
Europe!  the  30th  December,  1800,  and  is  as  follows. 

“  We  leam  from  Petersburgh,  that  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  finding  that  the  powers  of  Europe  cannot  agree 
among  themselves,  and  bein^  desirous  to  put  an  end  to 
a  war  which  has  desolated  it  for  1 1  years  part,  intends 
to  point  out  a  spot,  to  which  he  avi  l  invite  all  the  other 
sovereigns  to  repair  and  fight  in  single  combat ;  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  as  seconds  and  squires,  their  most  en¬ 
lightened  ministers,  and  their  most  able  generals,  such 
as  Messrs  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bemstorfi,  &c.  and  that  the 


emperor  himself  proposes  being  attended  by  generals 
count  de  Pahlen  and  Khutosof :  We  know  not  if  this 
report  be  worthy  of  credit ;  however,  the  thing  appears 
not  destitute  of  some  foundation,  and  bears  strong 
marks  of  what  he  has  been  often  taxed  with.” 

This  paragraph  was  immediately  copied  or  translated 
into  all  the  public  papers,  and  it  was  strongly  affirmed 
by  many,  that  it  was  the  composition  of  Paul  himself. 
This  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  poet  Kotzebue, 
who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  translate 
the  original  into  German,  for  the  express  purpose  of  its 
170  being  inserted  in  the  Hamburgh  gazette  (h). 

f  This  was  not  the  only  mark  of  mental  tlerangement 
dirSi-  fljsplfyed  by  the  unhappy  monarch.  His  favours  and 
perur’s  de-  displeasure  were  alternately  experienced  by  some  of 
cargement.  his  most  distinguished  courtiers  and  adherents.  Stanis¬ 
laus,  the  deposed  king  of  Poland,  partook  by  turns  of 
his  beneficence  and  his  severity ;  and  at  length  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  Paul  assisted  at  his  funeral,  com- 
roanded  in  person  the  guards  that  attended  on  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  uncovering  himself  with  the  utmost  emotion, 
saluted  the  coffin  as  it  passed.  To  the  memory  of  the 
hoary  Suyaroff,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  broken¬ 
hearted  victim  to  the  distraction  of  his  imperial  master, 
he  raised  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze ;  and  on  the  days 
when  he  reviewed  his  troops  in  the  square  wliere  the 
statue  had  been  erected,  lie  used  to  command  them  to 
march  by  in  open  order,  and  face  the  statue.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  important  service  that  had  been  rendered 
him  by  Zuboff,  the  emperor  soon  became  disgusted  w  ith 
him  ;  spoke  of  him  to  his  friends  with  great  asperity  ; 
at  length  denounced  him  as  a  defaulter  to  tlie  imperial 
treasury  of  half  a  million  of  rubles  •  and  convincetl  of 
the  justice  of  the  allegation,  proceeded  to  sequestrate  die 
vast  estates  which  belonged  to  him  and  his  two  brothers. 


S  I  A. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  such  conduct,  the  second  bro-  Rusda. 
ther  of  the  favourite  one  day  walked  up  boldly  to  the 
emperor  upon  the  parade,  and  with  maidy  eloquence 
represented  the  injustice  cf  his  treasures.  Paul  received 
him  without  anger,  heard  him  Avi  hout  interruption,  and 
restored  the  property  ;  but  soon  after  he  ordered  Plato 
Zuboff  to  reside  on  his  estate.  He  formed  an  adulterous 
connexion  with  iSIauame  Chevalier,  a  French  actress, 
through  whose  influence  Zuboff  tvas  again  recalled  to 
court,  and  restored  to  favour.  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  in'tances  of  folly  and  Conspiraqy 
caprice  should  alarm  and  disgust  many  of  the  nobles,  formed 

In  particular.  Count  P - ,  the  governor  of  St  Peters- 

burgh,  a  se  n  of  the  celebrated  general  P _  P _ ,  emperor. 

who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  last  Turk¬ 
ish  war.  Prince  Y - ,  with  some  other  men  of  rank, 

entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Zuboff,  to  prevent 
the  final  ruin  of  their  country,  by  removing  the  pre¬ 
sent  emperor.  In  their  conferences,  Avhich  were  ma¬ 
naged  witii  great  prudence  and  d  screlion,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  P,:ul  should  die,  and  the  day  of  the  festival 
called  Maslaintza,  the  eleventli  of  March  O.  S.  should 
1)6  the  day  f  r  executing  the  aivful  deed.  At  the 
time  of  this  confederacy,  the  emperor  and  his  family 
resided  in  the  new  pa'ace  ot  St  Michael,  an  enormous 
quadrangular  pile  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  gardens.  As  Paul  was  anxious  to  inhabit  this 
palace  as  soon  afer  he  was  crowned  as  possible,  the 
masons,  carpenters,  and  various  artificers,  toiled  with 
incredible  labour  by  day  and  by  torch  light,  under  the 
sultry  sun  of  the  si. miner,  and  in  all  the  severity  of  a 
polar  winter,  and  in  three  years  this  enormous  ancl  mag¬ 
nificent  fal  ric  was  completed.  The  wlsole  is  moated 
round,  and  when  the  stranger  surveys  its  bastions  of 
granite,  and  numerous  draw  bridges,  he  is  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  last  asylum 
of  a  prince  at  war  with  his  subjects.  Those  w  ho  have 
seen  its  massy  walls,  and  the  capaciousness  and  variety 
of  its  chambers,  will  easily  admit  that  an  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  might  be  committed  in  one  rcom,  and  not  be 
heard  by  thorc  who  occupy  the  adjoining  one;  and 
that  a  massacre  miglit  be  perpetrated  at  one  end,  and 
not  known  at  the  other.  Paul  t  .ok  possession  of  this 
palace  as  a  place  of  strength,  and  beheld  it  w  ith  rapture, 
because  his  imperial  mother  had  never  even  seen  it. 

While  his  family  Avere  here,  by  every  act  of  tenderness, 
endeavouring  to  sooth  the  terrible  perturbation  of  his 
mind,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  exerted  every 
stratagem  to  inflame  and  increase  it.  These  people 
were  constantly  insinuatitig  that  every  hand  was  armed 
against  him.  \\  ith  thi.s  impression,  a\  hich  added  fuel  to 
his  burning  brain,  he  ordered  a  secret  staircase  to  I  e  con¬ 
structed. 


^  curious  morceau  of  witty  insanity,  that  aa’b  shall  here  give  the  origin.Tl  French,  as 
written  by  I  aul  himself,  and  published  by  Kotzebue,  in  his  account  of  his  exile  info  Siberia.  “  On  apprend  de 
e  ers  ourg,  que  mpereur  de  Russie,  vo3'ant  qiie  les  puissances  de  I’Europe  ne  pouvoient  s’acrorder  entr'  elles, 
^  antmetlre  n  a  une  guerre  qui  la  desoloit  depiii.s  onze  vouloit  proposer  un  lieu  ou  ii  inviten  it  tous  les 

£u  reo  .,ouAerains  r  e  se  rendre  et  y  combattre  en  champ  clos,  ayant  avec  eux  pour  ecuyer  jiige  de  camp  et  heros 

es  armes  leurs  mmistres  les  plus  eclaires  et  les  generaux  les  plus  habile.s  tcls,  niie  .VJ.  M.  Thugot,  Pitt,  Bernstorff; 
hn  meme  se  proposant  de  prendre  avee  lui  les  generaux  C.  de  Pahlen  et  Khutosof.  On  ne  sr, ait  si  on  doit  y  ciouter 

^  chose  ne  paroit  pas  destitute  de  fondement,  en  portant  I’empreinte  de  cc  dont  ii  a  souvcMt  etc 
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liussia.  stnieted,  which,  leading  fi'om  his  own  chamber,  passed 
under  a  false  stove  in  the  anti-room,  and  led  by  a  small 
172  door  to  the  terrace. 

Ilis  essassi-  It  was  the  custoiu  of  t!ie  emperor  to  sleep  in  an  apart- 

naiion.  ment  next  to  the  empress’s,  upon  a  soj)ha,  in  his  regi¬ 
mentals  and  boots,  whilst  the  grand  duke  and  duchess, 
and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family,  were  lodged  at  va¬ 
rious  distances,  in  apartments  below  the  story  which  he 
occupied.  On  the  10th  March,  1891,  the  day  preced¬ 
ing  the  fatal  night,  wdiether  Paul’s  apprehension,  or 
anonymousinformation,suggestedtheidea,isnotknown, 
but  conceiving  that  a  stonn  was  ready  to  burst  upon 

him,  he  sent  to  Count  P - ,  the  governor  of  the 

city,  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  resolved  on  his  de- 

striition  :  I  am  informed,  P - ,  said  the  emperor, 

that  there  is  a  conspii'acy  on  foot  against  me,  do  you 
think  it  necessary  to  take  any  precaution  ?  The  count, 
without  betraying  the  least  emotion,  replied.  Sire,  do 
not  suffer  sueh  apprehensions  to  haunt  your  mind ;  if 
there  were  any  combinations  forming  against  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  person,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  acquainted  with  it. 
Then  I  am  satisfied,  said  the  emperor,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  withdrew.  Before  Paul  retired  to  rest,  he,  beyond 
his  usual  custom,  expressed  the  most  tender  solicitude 
for  the  empress  and  his  children,  kissed  them  Avith  all 
the  warmth  of  farewell  fondness,  and  remained  with 
them  for  a  considerable  time.  He  afterwards  visited 
the  centinels  at  their  different  i)osts,  and  then  retired  to 
his  chamber.  Soon  after  the  emperor  had  retired,  the 
guard  thntAvas  always  placed  at  his  cliamber  door  was, 
by  some  pretext,  changed  by  the  officers  avIio  had  the 
command  for  the  night,  and  Avho  were  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy.  One  man  only  remained.  This  was  a  hus¬ 
sar  whom  the  emperor  had  honoured  with  particular 
marks  of  attention,-  and  tvho  always  slejit  at  night  in 
the  antichamber,  at  his  sovereign’s  bed  room  door. 
This  faithful  soldier  it  was  found  impossible  to  remove, 
except  by  force,  which  at  that  time  llie  conspir;rtors  did 
not  think  proper  to  emjjloy.  Silence  now  reigned 
throughout  the  palace,  disturbed  only  by  the  pacing  of 
the  centinels,  or  by  the  distant  murmurs  of  the  Neva ; 
and  only  a  few  straggling  lights  v  ere  to  be  .seen,  irre¬ 
gularly  gleaming  through  the  window  s  of  the  palace. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  Z - ,  and  his  friends,  a- 

mounting  to  eight  or  nine  persons,  ]iassed  tlie  draw¬ 
bridge,  ascended  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  emperor’s 
apartments,  and  met  with  nooppo-ition  till  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  antichamber,Avherethe  faith'id  hussar,  aAvakened 
by  the  noise,  challenged  them,  and  ])rcscnted  his  fusee. 
Though  they  must  have  admired  the  brave  fidelity  of 
the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circumstances  would  admit 
of  an  act  of  gencro  ity,  which  might  have  endangered 

their  whole  ))l;in  of  {(perations.  Z - drew  liis 

sabre,  and  cut  the  poor  fellow  down.  In  the  mean 
time  Paul,  roused  by  the  unusu.d  bustle,  sjtrang  fr^  m 
his  couch.  At  this  mon  ent  lie  w  hole  p  r'y  rushe  l  into 
his  chamber.  'I'lie  unh  qipy  .sovereign  -mticipating  their 
design,  at  first  endeavour  d  to  entrench  himself  behind 
the  chairs  and  tables  ;  bat  soon  recovering  some  share  of 
his  natural  courage,  hcas-ume.l  a  high  tone,  told  them 
they  were  his  jirisoncrs,  and  required  them  to  surrender, 
binding  that  they  fixed  t  -eir  eyes  'teadily  and  fiercely 
iqion  him,  an  I  lominued  to  advance,  he  in  plorcd  them 
to  spare  his  life,  declared  his  wiirngness  instantly  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  sceptre,  and  to  accept  of  any  terms  which 


they  might  dictate.  He  even  ofi’ered  to  make  them 
princes,  and  to  confer  on  them  orders  and  estates.  Pc- 
gardlcss  alike  of  his  threats  and  promises,  they  now  be¬ 
gan  to  press  on  him,  when  he  made  a  convulsive  effort 
to  reach  the  window,  but  failed  in  the  attempt;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavour  to  escape  that 
way,  the  height  from  the  window  to  the  ground  Avas  so 
great,  that  the  expedient  Avould  probaldy  have  only  jnit 
a  more  speedy  period  to  his  existence.  As  the  conspi¬ 
rators  drcAv  him  back,  he  grasped  a  chair,  Avith  which 
he  knocked  doAvn  one  of  the  assailants,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  now  took  place.  So  great  Avas  the  noise,  that 
notwithstanding  the  massy  Avails,  and  double  folding 
doors  that  divided  Paul’s  apartments  from  those  of  the 
empress,  she  Avas  disturbed,  and  began  to  call  for  help, 
Avhen  a  voice  Avhispered  in  her  ear,  commanding  her 
to  remain  quiet,  and  threatening  that  if  she  uttered 
another  Avord,  she  should  instantly  be  put  to  death. 

Paul  Avas  noAv  making  his  last  struggle,  aa  Iicii  the 

prince  Y - struck  him  on  the  temple  Avith  his  fist, 

and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  floor.  Recovering  from 
the  bloAV,  the  unliappy  monarch  again  implored  liis  life. 
At  this  moment  the  lieart  of  one  of  the  conspirators  re¬ 
lented,  and  heAvasobservedtohesitate  and  tremble, Avhen 
a  young  Hanoverian,  avIio  Avas  one  of  the  party',  exclaim¬ 
ed,  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon  ;  if  Ave  spare  his  life, 
Ave  shall,  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow’s  sun,  become 
his  victims  ;  on  saying  Avhich  he  took  off'  his  sash,  turn¬ 
ed  it  tAvice  round  the  naked  neck  of  the  emperor,  and 

giving  one  end  to  Z - ,  himself  drew  the  other, 

till  the  object  of  their  attack  expired  *. 

’Ihe  assassins  retired  from  the  jjalace  Avitlioiit  the  least 
molestation,  and  returned  to  their  resjicctive  homes.  A  s 
soon  as  the  dreadful  catastrophe  Avas  discovered,  medical 
assistance  Avas  called  in,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  Avhat 
might  be  only  suspended  animation ;  but  these  attempts 
j)roved  fruitless.  At  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Paul,  and  the 
accession  of  the  grand  duke  .Mexandcr  Avere  announced 
to  the  cajiital.  By  eight  o’clock  the  princij)al  nobility 
had  paid  their  homage  to  the  ncAv  emperor,  in  tlie  eha- 
])el  of  the  Avintcr  palace ;  and  the  great  officers  of  state 
being  assembled,  Alexander  Avas  solemnly  proclaimed 
emperor  of  all  the  Russirs.  'I'he  emperor  jwesented 
himself  at  the  paiade  on  horseback,  and  Avas  hailed  bj' 
the  troojjs  Avith  loud  and  cordial  acclamations 

The  emperor  Alexander  Avas  in  his  21tli  year  Avhen 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and  from  his  amiable  dispositk'H 
liad  acquired  the  love  and  respect  of  all  his  subjects. 
The  first  measure  Avhicli  he  adopted,  his  i)roclamatiun, 
and  Ilis  first  iinjicrial  orders,  all  tended  to  encouvage 
and  confirm  the  eonfuienec  Avitli  A'liich  the  jieojilc  bt- 
lield  liim  ascend  the  throne  of  his  forcfatlieis.  He  .so¬ 
lemnly  jironiised  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  (  alharine  H. : 
lie  allowed  every  one  to  dress  according  tothc  rown 
f.nev  ;  exonerateil  the  inhahitants  of  the  eajiital  from 
the  trouble  and  duty  of  alighting  from  their  carriages 
on  the  ajiiiniach  of  tlie  imjierial  I'aiiiily  ;  di-iiiissed  the 
court  advocate,  Avho  Avas  uniAcrsnlly  and  justly  dete.st- 
ed  ;  sujiprc-isetl  the  secict  iiujuisilion  tliat  liad  become 
the  scourge  of  tiie  country  ;  re.-tored  to  the  senate  its 
former  authority  ;  set  at  lihcrty  the  state  jirisoncrs,  and 
recalled  from  .'•ilicria  sev  ral  of  the  exiles.  He  e  ven 
cxtendoil  hi.s  mercy  to  the  as.sassins  of  the  l-te  empcior. 
Zuboff'  Avas  ordered  not  to  apjiro.ieli  the  imperial  resi- 
3  I)  2  dcnce, 
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ilencCj  and  the  governor  of  the  elly  was  transferred  to 
Riga. 

It  is  not  easy  t'o  explain  the  motives  that  induced 
Alexander  to  forego  that  vengeance  which  justice  seem¬ 
ed  to  demand  on  the  heads  of  his  father’s  assassins.  It 
Jias  been  attributed  by  one  of  his  panegyrists  to  a  forlorn 
and  melancholy  conviction  that  the  murderers  had  been 
prompted  to  commit  the  bloody  deed,  solely  by  a  re¬ 
gard  for  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  This  conviction 
might  have  induced  the  young  mottarch  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  that  punishment  which  piety  and  justice 
called  on  liim  to  indict,  but  can  scarcely  account  for 
his  total  forbearance. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  appeared  desirous  to  cultivate  the  Iriendship  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially  that  of  Great 
Britain.  His  late  father,  among  other  projects,  had 
procured  himself  to  be  elected  grand  master  of  the 
knights  cf  Malta,  and  had  laid  claim  to  the  sovercigntj' 
of  that  island.  This  claim,  w'hich  had  nearly  produced 
a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  London  ancl  St  Peters- 
burgh,  Alexander  consented  to  abandon,  though  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  be  elected  grand  master  of  the  order, 
by  the  free  suifrages  of  the  knights.  In  the  mean  time 
a  confederacy  had  been  formed  among  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  British 
chiim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  ;  but  by  the  spirited 
interference  of  the  British  court,  especially  with  tlie 
cabinet  of  St  Petersburg!!,  the  good  understandinjr  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  the  northern  states  was  re-establish¬ 
ed,  and  the  embargo  which  had  been  laid  on  British 
vessels  in  the  Russian  ports  was  taken  off. 

On  the  I  fjth  of  June,  Alexander  caused  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  circular  letter,  showing  liis  disposi¬ 
tion  to  be  on  tenns  of  amity  with  the  Frcncli  rej)ublic. 
“  All  the  relations  of  policy,  commerce,  and  correspon¬ 
dence  with  France,  which  were  interrupted,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  have  not  yet 
been  re  established  in  their  full  extent;  but  as  at  the 
present  moment  negociations  are  going  on  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  that  power  by  every  means  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  emperor  and  the  interests  of  his 
people,  his  in  'jest y  has  been  pleased  to  charge  his  mini¬ 
sters  to  apprize  his  foreign  ambassadors  and  agents,  that 
he  is  wiiling  to  renew  the  usual  course  of  eonnfction 
with  the' government,  and  that  the  conferences  respect¬ 
ing  that  ol.ject  are  in  full  activity.  In  the  situation  in 
which  this  matter  stands,  therefore,  it  is  no  longer  pro¬ 
per  that  the  ambassadors  of  his  imperial  majesty  should 
continue  to  observe  any  distance  towards  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  French  government." 

Early  in  the  same  month  there  was  signed  at  St  Pe- 
tersburgh,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
between  Ru-sia  and  Sweden,  to  continue  f  v  12  years, 
by  which  Sweden  was  allowed  to  import  into  Russia, 
alum,  salt  herrings,  and  salt,  on  the  payment  of  one- 
half  of  the  duties  then  exacted,  and  into  Russian  Fin¬ 
land  the  jiroduce  of  Swedisli  Fin'and,  duty  free;  while 
the  importation  of  Russia  into  Sweden,  of  hemp,  li- 
)  en,  and  tallow,  was  allowed  at  one  half  of  the  existing 
duties,  and  of  linseed  at  tw  o-thirds  'I  he  most  remark¬ 
able  ])art  of  this  treaty  was  tlie  recognition,  by  the  court 
of  St  Petersburgh,  of  the  northeni  confederacy,  which 
the  amicable  adjustment  with  Britain  appeared  to  liavc 
dose  away. 
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The  commerce  of  Russia  had  now  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  splendour.  The  exports  from  the  city  of  Riga  v— , 
alone  tor  the  year  ending  July  ISOl,  amounted  to  176 
6,770,638  rubles,  and  of  the>e  exports,  England  alone  I’rosperous 
imported  to  the  value  of  2,5n.q,853  rubles. 

On  the  25th  of  Mai  eh  1S02  was  signed  at  Amiens  commerce 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  An.  Ito^! 
powers  of  Europe,  by  one  materi;.!  article  of  which  the  I'T 
islands  of  Malta,  Goz«)  and  Cominio,  were  to  be  i  estor-  gua 
ed  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  unchr  the 
protection  and  guarantee  of  France,  Great  Britain, 

Austria,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  and  his  Sicilian  the  knight: 
majesty  was  invited  to  furnish  2000  men,  natives  of  liis  of  St  John 
states,  to  serve  in  garrisons  at  the  different  fortresses  of 
the  said  islands,  for  one  year  after  tlieir  restitution  to 
the  knights,  or  until  they  should  be  replaced  by  a  lorce 
deemed  sufficient  by  the  guaranteeing  powers.  Some 
time  after  the  cohclusion  of  this  treaty,  disputes  aro;e 
among  the  contracting  powers  relative  to  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  Malta,  which  the  emperor  of  Russia  insisted  should 
be  yielded  to  Naples,  otherwise  he  would  not  undertake 
to  guarantee  the  order,  and  would  separate  from  it  the 
priories  of  Russia.  The  result  of  tliese  disputes  is  well 
known,  as  they  afforded  a  reason  for  renewing  the 
bloody  contest  wliich  has  so  long  desolated  the  lace  of 
Europe.  j  -g 

During  the  short  interval  of  peace  that  was  enjoyed  Prudent  re 
by  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Pussiti  made  scvenil  jirudent  gulaiions  n 
regulations  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  cnipire.  ‘J'f 
On  tlie  12th  of  Sejitember  1801,  a  manifesto  Iiad  been  ^ 
published,  proclaiming  the  union  of  Georgia  or  Rus.sian 
Cirufinia  with  the  enijiire,  anti  on  the  Ist  April  1802, 
Alexander  sent  a  lUputation  to  establish  the  new  go¬ 
vernment  at  Tefiis,  the  capitj!  of  the  province.  Phis 
deputation  w  as  received  by  the  natives  with  enthusiastic 
joy,  especially  as  they  brought  back  the  image  of  St 
Nina,  which  tluir  jirince  W  achtang  at  his  dccth  had 
left  at  Mosco.  On  the  28th  May,  the  emperor  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  chaniberlain  W'ittostoff,  president  of  tlie 
commission  f  or  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
St  Petersburgh,  in  w  liich  he  recommended  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  follow  the  exanqile  of  a  sin  ilar  establishment  at 
Hainbingh,  in  selecting  proper  objects  for  their  chari¬ 
table  bequests,  preferring  the  humble  and  industrious 
jiauper  to  the  idle  and  stindy  beggar.  He  also  offered 
considerable  premiums  to  persons  who  should  introduce 
any  new  or  advantageous  mode  of  agriculture,  or  who 
should  bring  to  perfection  any  old  invention,  open  any 
new  branch  of  commerce,  establish  any  new  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  contrive  any  machine  or  piocess  that  might  he 
useful  in  the  arts. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  the  emperor  fitted  out  at  his  .^n.  ]?0.3, 
own  expcnce,  two  vessels  for  a  voyageof  discoveiy  round  179 

the  world,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Kruceiistern.  A  vojage 
These  sliip.s  w  ere  provided  with  every  necessary  for  ac-  ‘'*“‘■‘''‘-‘'■7 
complishing  the  object  of  tlie  voyage  ;  and  sevei  al  men 
of  eminence  lor  science  and  liierature,  among  whom 
V.  as  Churchman  the  American  astronomer,  volunteered 
their  services  on  this  occasion.  The  vessels  sailed  in  the 
latter  end  of  1803,  and  about  a  year  rd’ter,  intelligence 
Avas  received  from  M.  Krucenstern,  w  ho  w'as  then  lying 
at  Kamtschatka.  They  had  touched  at  tlie  Marquesas 
islands,  w  here  they  had  found  a  Eiciichmaii  and  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  left  there  several  years  be¬ 
fore.  Tl’.e  Englishman  had  completely  forgotten  his 

native 
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native  language,  and  the  Frcnchaian,  who  had  for  se¬ 
ven  years  spoken  nothing  but  tiie  language  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  scarcely  retained  sufficient  French  to  inform  M. 
Knicenstern  that  he  had  made  pait  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  vessel  which  w'as  wrecked  on  those  coasts. 
The  expedition  was  then  preparing  to  sail  for  Japan,  to 
carry  thither  M.  de  Rasannoff,  who  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  Russia  to 
tliat  of  Japan. 

In  the  beginning  of  180J,  the  emperor  established  a 
university  at  Kharkof  in  Lithuania,  (or  the  cultivation 
and  diffusion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  pait  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  Mr  Fletcher  Campbell,  a  Scots 
gentleman,  was  employed  to  procure  masters  for  this 
new  institution.  Some  time  after,  the  emperor  order¬ 
ed  that  meteorological  observations  should  be  regularly 
made  at  all  the  universities  and  public  schools,  and  the 
results  published.  It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  this 
year  the  sums  allotted  by  the  Russian  government,  for 
defraying  the  expences  of  these  institutions  amounted 
to  2,149,213  rubles,  besides  a  gift  of  nearly  60,000  ru¬ 
bles  towards  erecting  the  new  university. 

About  this  time  an  imperial  ukase  was  published, 
granting  to  the  Jew's  a  complete  emancipation  from  the- 
shackles  under  which  that  devoted  people  had  long 
groaned,  and  allowing  them  the  privileges  of  educating 
their  children  in  any  of  the  schools  and  universities  of 
the  empire,  or  establishing  schools  at  their  own  expence. 

For  .some  time  the  genius  of  discord,  which  had  again 
actuated  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  failed 
to  extend  her  baleful  influence  over  the  Russian  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  emperor 
should  long  remain  an  impartial  spectator  of  the  renew¬ 
ed  disputes  between  his  more  pow  erful  neighbours.  An 
important  change  had,  in  the  latter  end  of  1802,  taken 
place  in  the  ministry  of  the  empire;  and  Count  Woronz- 
off,  brother  to  the  late  ambassador  at  London,  had  been 
appointed  great  chancellor  in  chief  of  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  w'ith  Prince  Adam  Tzartoriski  for  liis 
assistant.  How  far  this  change  in  the  councils  of  tlie 
empire  influenced  the  jiolitical  measures  of  tlie  court  of 
St  Petersburgh,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  in  the 
latter  end  of  1803,  Alexander  appeared  to  view  with  a 
jealous  eye  the  presumption  and  violence  exercised  by 
France  among  the  German  states,  and  the  encroach¬ 
ments  which  she  appeare.d  desirous  of  making  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Baltic.  Alexander  had  offered  his  me¬ 
diation  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  with¬ 
out  effect,  and  both  these  parties  strove  to  bring  over 
the  Russian  emperor  to  their  alliance.  France  seems  to 
have  held  out  to  the  ambition  of  Alexander  the  bait  of 
a  partition  of  the  Turkish  territories,  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with 
Uis  jmedteesso  s.  At  length,  however,  the  court  of 
London  jirevailed,  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  by  bis 
master’s  orders,  took  leave  of  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French  republic,  though  without  ilemonstrating  any  in¬ 
tentions  of  immediate  hostility.  A  new  levy  of  100,000 
men  w;  s  inimc'diatel}'  ordered,  to  recruit  the  Russian 
array,  .and  to  prevent  any  jealousy  on  the  side  of  Tur¬ 
key,  assurances  were  given  to  the  Sublime  Porte  of  tiie 
amicable  intentions  of  Russia  towards  that  power. 

Gn  the  J  lib  Ajiiil  a  treaty  of  concert  was  conclud¬ 
ed  between  Grc.it  Britain  and  Russia,  in  which  the  two 
goveraments  agreed  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  uje.ins 
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for  forming  a  general  league  of  the  states  of  Europ?,  Rucsia, 
to  be  directed  again-t  the  power  of  France.  The  ob- 
jects  of  this  le.igne  were  undoubtedly  of  great  import-  An.  180.'/. 
ance  to  the  wcltare  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not 
admit  of  their  being  carried  into  execution.  From  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  these  objects  appear  to  be,  — First,  Brj, 

The  evacuation  of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  the  tain  and 
north  of  Germany.  Secondly,  The  establishment  of  the  Rusda, 
independence  of  the  republics  of  Holland  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  Thirdly,  The  re-establishment  of  the  king  of 
Siirdinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as  large  an  augmentation 
of  territory  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Fourthly, 

1  he  future  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Italy,  the  island  of  Elba  includ¬ 
ed,  by  the  French  forces.  Fifthly,  The  establishment  of 
an  order  of  things  in  Europe,  which  might  effectually 
guarantee  the  security  and  independence  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  states,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future 
usurpation. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  great  objects  of  tin's  treaty, 
it  was  proposed  by  the  first  article  that  an  army  of 
500,000  men  should  be  levied  ;  but  in  a  subsequentsepa- 
rate  article,  the  contracting  part-es,  after  observing  that 
it  w  as  more  desirable  than  easy  to  as.semb!e  so  large  a 
force,  agreed  that  the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cutionas  soon  as  it  should  bepcssible  to  oppose  to  France 
an  active  force  of  400,000  men.  It  was  understood  and 
stipulated  that  the,=e  troops  should  be  provided  by  the 
powers  ot  the  continent  who  should  become  parties  to 
the  league,  and  subsidies  should  be  granted  by  Great 
Britain  in  tlie  proportion  of  1,2.50,0001.  sterling  for 
every  1 00,000  men,  besides  a  considerable  additional 
sum  for  the  necessary  expence  occasioned  in  bringing 
them,  into  the  field.  jg  ^ 

About  this  time  the  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the  Open  rup- 
French,  on  the  pretence  that  that  republic  was  too  fee-  ‘ure  wiih 
ble  to  support  itself  against  the  attacks  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  was  communicated  to  the  different  courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  excited  in  every  quarter  the  highest  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  emperor  Alexander,  in  particular,  was  in¬ 
censed  at  this  new  outrage.  Such  an  open  violation  of 
those  principles  w  hich  were  justly  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  general  safety,  committed  not  only  during  the 
peace  of  the  continent,  but  when  pas>-ports  had  been 
delivered  to  his  amb.assador,  in  order  that  a  negociation 
might  be  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
tlie  permanent  securi'y  and  repose  ol  Europe,  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  indecent  insult  to  his  pe.son  and  crown. 

He  issued  immediate  orders  for  the  recal  of  M.  Novo- 
siltzoff;  and  the  messenger  dispatclicd  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  commanded  to  repair  with  the  utmost  diligence 
to  Berlin.  M.  Novodltzoff  had  not  yet  left  that  city  ; 
he  immediately  therel'ore  returned  his  passports  to  the 
I’nissian  minister  of  slate,  B  iron  deHardciib.n-g,  and  ut 
the  same  time  delivered,  by  order  of  bis  court,  a  meino- 
rial  explanatory  ot  the  oliject  of  Ifs  mission,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  its  tcrminutlon. 

It  stated  that  the  enijieror  h  ul,  in  compliance  wlih 
the  w  ishes  of  his  Britannic  inaje.sty,  sent  his  .anibas.s.ador 
to  Bonaparte,  to  meet  the  pacific  overtures  which  lie  Iinil 
made  to  the  couit  of  London  :  that  the  existing  disa- 
preeiiient  between  Russia  and  France  iniglii  have  jil  iccd 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  ol'  .a  negociation 
fur  2>c..ce  by  a  Russian  minister;  but  that  lus  imiieii.il 
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majesty  of  Iliissia  did  not  fora  moment  hesitate  to  pass 
over  all  personal  displeasure,  and  all  the  usual  formali¬ 
ties  ;  that  he  had  declared  he  vould  receive  the  pass¬ 
ports  only  on  condition  that  his  minister  should  enter 
directly  upon  a  negotiation  Avith  the  chief  of  the  Frenc  h 
government,  without  acknowledging  the  new  title 
Avliich  he  had  asstimed  :  and  that  Bonaparte  should  give 
explicit  assurances  that  he  was  still  animated  by  the 
same  wish  for  a  general  peace,  Avhich  lie  had  appeared 
to  s!  ew  in  his  letter  to  his  Britannic  majesty  ;  that  af¬ 
ter  his  Prussian  majestyhad  transmitted  the  positive  an¬ 
swer  of  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  tliat  it  persevered 
in  the  intention  sincerely  to  lend  its  hand  to  a  pacific 
negotiation,  the  emperor  had  accejited  the  ])assports ; 
But  that  by  a  fresh  transgression  of  the  most  solemn  trea¬ 
ties,  the  union  of  the  Ligurian  republic  with  France 
had  been  effected  ;  that  this  event  of  itself,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  had  accomjianied  it,  the  formalities 
Avhich  had  been  employe  cl  to  hasten  tlie  execution  of  it, 
the  moment  w  h  ch  had  been  chosen  to  carry  the  same 
into  execution,  had  formed  .an  .aggregate  which  must 
terminate  the  sacrifices  which  tlie  emperor  would  have 
made  at  the  pres  ing  request  c  f  Great  Brit  .in,  and  in 
the  hr  pe  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe  by  the 
means  of  nego  iatic  n. 

The  recal  of  the  llussian  envoy  appeared  to  be  the 
signal  of  hf:stilities  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria 
against  France.  Tl.cse  hostilities  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  and  terminated  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
The  milita  y  operations  thatdistinguished  this  sli..rt  but 
bloody  conflict,  the  rapid  successes  of  the  French,  the 
capiiulaiion  of  Ulm  t  n  the  17th  of  October,  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Vienna  by  the  French  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  sanguinary  btittlc  of  Austerlitz  on  the 
27th  of  November,  Iiave  been  r.lreacly  noticed  under 
France,  N®  562 — 555,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers.  1  he  consequences  of  these  disastrous 
events  were,  first  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  of  firm  al'iance  between  Russia  and  France. 

Before  Alexander  finally  stoojied  ter  the  imperial  ea¬ 
gles  of  Napolean,  however,  he  was  cletciTninccI  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  jrreserve  liis  independence.  'J  lie 
Russian  envoy  .at  Paris,  d’Oubril,  had  hastily  concluded 
a  preliminary  tre.aty  of  peace  between  bis  master  .and 
the  emperor  of  the  b'rciich,  wliich  he  signed  at  l*a>-is  on 
the  S  .h  of  July  I8OG,  and  instantly  set  out  for  St  Rc- 
tersbui'gh  to  procu’-e  ihc  ratification  of  his  master.  The 
terms  of  this  convention  were  laid  before  the  jirivy  coun¬ 
cil  by  Alexan.lcr ;  but  they  appeared  so  derogatory  to 
the  interests  of  Russia,  that  the  cn  jieror  refused  them 
liis  sanction,  and  declared  (hat  the  counsellor  of  s'ate, 
tl’Ou'.ivil,  v.  lien  he  signe.l  the  convention,  li.ad  r  eit  o  dy 
departed  foin  the  instructions  lie  had  received,  but  h.a'el 
acted  directly  conlraiy  to  the  se*nse  and  intcnlio  i  oftlie 
e'ommission  with  whi.-h  be  had  been  entrusted.  His 
imperial  m.ajestj',  liovever,  signified  his  av  ill  ingress  to 
renew  the  ncgo’.iatierns  fer  peace,  but  only  on  sucli 
terms  as  Avere  consistent  witli  the  dignity  e>f  liis  crown, 
and  the  interests  of  his  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  Prussia  began,  Avlicn  it 
Avas  too  lat",  to  see  the  folly  and  imjinidciice  of  the  neu¬ 
trality  Avhich  he  had  to  long  maintained,  and  be  at 
lengtn  p  ejiared  to  oppose  his  now  (eeb'e  elfo't-  to  the 
growing  pow'er  ol  Fr-uice.  He  brought  togetlic  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  an  anny  of  at  least  200,000  men. 
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near  Weimar  and  Jena,  while  the  French  myriads  as¬ 
sembled  in  Franconia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony. 
Previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  his  Prus¬ 
sian  majesty  issued  a  spirited  manifesto,  in  Avhich  he  ex- 
p’ained  his  motives  for  abandoning  his  ])lan  of  neutra¬ 
lity,  and  appealed  to  Europe  for  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
The  king  of  Prussia  entered  into  an  alliance  Avith  the 
emperor  Alexander,  and  Avith  the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
it  Avas  expected,  that  these  united  forces  would  at  length 
hurl  the  tyrant  of  Europe  from  his  throne,  or  at  least 
compel  him  to  listen  to  equitable  ttnus  of  pacification. 
These  expectations  Avere,  how’ever,  miserably  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  same  extraordinary  success  Avas  still  to 
attend  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe 
Avas  again  condemned  to  submit  in  silence  to  her 
yoke. 

On  the  1 3th  October,  the  Prussians  received  a  dread¬ 
ful  check  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  Avhere,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  their  loss  amounted  to  20,000  in 
killed  and  Avounded,  and  above  30,000  prisoners ;  and 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  Napolean  entered  Ber¬ 
lin.  While  the  French  svere  thus  successful,  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Alexander  entered  Prussian  Poland,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  Warsaw  ;  but  tliey  Avere  soon 
alt.ackcd  by  the  French  under  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  *. 
On  the  2()th  of  November,  the  outposts  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  armies  fell  in  Avith  each  other,  and  a  skirmish  took 
place,  in  Avhich  the  Russians  Avere  thrown  into  some 
confusion  and  a  regiment  of  Kozaks  Avas  made  jrrisoners. 
On  the  2Sih  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  entered  WarsjiAV 
Avith  his  cavalry,  and  the  Russians  retreated  across  the 
Vistula,  burning  tlie  bridge  over  Avhich  they  had  p.as- 
sed.  On  the  2Cth  of  December,  a  dreadful  rn<Tagc- 
nient  took  jilace  between  the  Russians,  commanded  by 
General  Benningsen,  and  the  French  under  genera's 
Murat,  Davoust,  and  L.asnes.  'I'he  scene  of  action  was 
at  O.'tralenka,  about  CO  miles  from  WarsaAv,  and  the 
figliting  continued  for  three  days.  'J  lie  loss  was  im¬ 
mense  on  both  sides,  though  the  advantage  ajiprars  to 
have  been  on  the  side  of  the  French.  According  to 
French  accounts,  the  Russian  army  lost  12,000  men 
in  killed  and  Avounded,  together  with  SO  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  all  its  ammunition  Avaggons,  Avliile  the 
Russian  account  sl.atcs  the  loss  of  the  French  at  50  JO 
men. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1807,  the  Russians  ob¬ 
tained  a  ]).irti  il  advant.age  in  the  battle  of  Eylaii.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  this  battle,  given  by  General 
de  Buflberg,  in  a  di>pat<h  to  the  marquis  of  Douglas, 
t'le  Rriti'.'h  ambassador  .at  St  Retersburgli,  the  Russian 
gener.al  Benningsen,  after  having  fallen  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  jiosition  which  lie  judged  Avell 
adajited  lay  manoeuvring  the  t'  l'ops  lUider  liis  coiiinuiid, 
drew  up  his  arniv  at  Rreiissi-ch  F.3lau.  During  four 
days  siutessivcly  hixrcar  guard  had  towilhstaiul  sever.1l 
Vigorous  attacks  ;  aii  l  on  t!ie  7th  of  I'e'n  ii  iiy  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  .-iricrnoon,  the  batt’c  hccaine  gcneial 
through  the  Avlioie  'i.'c  01  the  in  iin  army.  'J'lie  contest 
Aras  (Icstiuctivc,  aikl  nigiit  canie  01  bef.  re  it  ecu I  I  be 
(’ecidcil.  laarly  on  the  f'olloAving  11101  niog,  the  French 
reniAved  the  aMack,  and  the  action  was  contested  wiih 
(.bslin  cy  on  both  s;d  s,  Init  towards  the  cvriiing  of 
tliat  (1  -y  the  assailant-  avcic  rcpii'sid,  and  die  Russian 
j  iiicra!  rcm.ained  master  of  the  fipid.  Jn  tliis  action, 
N.apolcaii  commanded  in  person,  liaving  under  him 
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gereaii,  Davou^t,  Soult,  Ney,  an.I  Beistares,  at  tha  head 
oF  the  imperial  guards.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Russians  in  that 
engagement,  was  by  tliemselves  stated  at  above  (iOUO 
men,  while  they  estimated  that  of  the  French  at  nearly 
double  that  number. 

This  was  tiie  last  important  stand  made  by  tlie  Russian 
army.  Several  actions  succeeded  at  Spanden,  at  La- 
miiten,  at  Guttotadt.  and  at  Heilsberg,  in  all  of  which 
'the  French  had  the  advantage,  till  at  length  on  the 
llth  of  June,  the  Russians  appeared  in  considerable 
force  on  the  bridge  of  Fiiedland,  whither  the  French 
army  under  Napt  leon  was  advancing.  At  three  in  the 
morning,  the  report  of  cannon  was  first  heard,  ami  at, 
this  time  Marshals  Lasnes  and  Mortier  were  engaged 
with  the  Russians.  After  various  manoeuvres,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  received  a  check,  and  filed  off  towards  Kon- 
ningsberg.  In  the  afternoon,  tlie  French  army  drew  up 
in  order  of  battle,  having  Marshal  Ney  on  the  right, 
I.asnes  in  the  centre,  and  Mortier  on  the  left,  while 
Victor  commanded  a  corps  de  reserve,  consisting  of  the 
gimrds.  At  half  past  five  the  attack  began  on  the  side 
of  Marshal  Ney ;  and  notwithstanding  the  different 
movements  of  the  Russians  to  effect  a  diversion,  the 
French  soon  carried  all  before  them.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians,  according  to  the  usual  exaggerations  of  the 
French  bulletins,  was  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
]  5,000  men,  and  25  of  their  generals  ware  said  to  have 
been  kil  ed,  wounded,  or  taken.  In  consequence  of 
this  victory,  the  French  became  masters  of  all  tlie 
country  round  Konningbserg,  and  Marshal  Soult 
entered  that  city  in  triumph. 

Thus  coTicluded  the  campaign  in  Germany,  in  which 
the  Russians  sustained  a  loss  of  at  least  30,000  of  their 
choicest  troops. 

While  these  military  operations  were  going  forward 
on  the  continentof  Europe, theemissariesofFrancewere 
busily  employed  at  Constantinop’e,  in  exciting  the  di¬ 
van  to  declare  against  their  ancient  enemies.  They  at 
lengtli  succeeded  ;  and  on  the  30th  of  December  war 
w  ith  Russia  was  proclaimed,  and  28  regiments  of  janis¬ 
saries  assembled  under  the  command  of  tJie grand  vizir; 
but  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  the  latter  end 
of  May  1807,  prevented  any  operations  of  importance 
from  taking  place,  and  the  pacification  which  ivas  soon 
concluded  between  Russia  and  France,  thougli  it  did 
not  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  war  between  the  former 
power  and  Turkey,  in  some  measure  diminished  their 
hostile  preparations. 

The  defeats  which  the  allied  armies  had  sustained  In 
Prussia  and  Poland,  rendered  peace,  almost  on  any 
terms,  a  desireable  object;  and  Alexander  found  him¬ 
self  constrained  to  meet,  at  least  with  the  appearance  ol 
friendship,  the  conqueror  of  his  armies.  Propositions 
for  an  armistice  had  been  made  by  the  Prussian  general 
to  the  grand  duke  of  Berg  near  Tilsit,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Friedlaiid,  the  Russian  prince  Labanoff  had  a 
conference,  on  similar  views,  wilii  tlie  prince  of  Neuf- 
cliatel,  soon  after  which  an  armistice  w'as  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Russians.  On  the  25lli  of  June 


an  amicable  meeting  took  place  on  tlie  river  Niernen*  Russia, 
between  tlie  emperors  of  France  and  Russia, and  adjoin- 
ing  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  both 
courts  in  the  town  of  Tilsit.  This  constrained  friend¬ 
ship  was  soon  after  cemented  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
concluded  between  the  emperor  of  the  French  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  on  the  other,  on  the  7th  and  12lh  of  July  in  this 
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The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  notified  to  Rupture 
the  court  of  Loudon  on  the  1st  of  August  by  M.  Alo-  with  Bri- 
peus,  mini'ter  plenipotentiary  from  the  emperor  of  tain. 
Russia ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  proposal  ivas  made 
Ironi  his  imperial  majesty  fo-r  mediating  a  peace  l;c- 
tiveen  France  and  Britain.  This  mediation,  however, 
was  declined  onthepneof  Great  Britain,  until  his  Bri- 
t  mnic  majesty  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  sti¬ 
pulations  of  tlie  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  should  find  them 
such  as  might  afford  him  a  just  hope  of  the  attainment 
of  a  secure  and  honourable  peace.  This  declining  of 
the  medistion  of  Russia  was  no  doubt  expected  by 
the  court  of  St  Petersbiirgh ;  but  it  served  as  a  pretext 
for  binding  more  closely  the  alliance  between  that  power 
and  France,  by  breaking  off  lier  connection  with  Great 
Britain.  Accordingly,  in  October,  Lord  Granville  Le- 
veson  Gower,  who  had  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Dou¬ 
glas  as  British  envoy,  received  a  note  from  tlie  govern¬ 
ment,  intimating  that,  as  a  British  anibassador,he  could 
be  no  longer  received  at  the  court  of  St  Petersbiirgh, 
which  he  therefore  soon  after  quitted.  An  embargo 
was  laid  on  all  British  vessels  in  the  jiorts  of  Russia, 
and  it  was  peremptorily  required  by  Napoleon,  and 
Alexander,  that  Sweden  should  abandon  her  alliance 
with  Great  Britain. 

An  additional  ground  of  complaint  against  the  British 
coin  t  was  furnished  by  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the_|begiiining  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  thougli  I.ord  Gower  had  attempted  to  jus¬ 
tify  these  measures  on  the  plea  of  anticipating  the 
French  in  the  same  transaction,  the  emperor  of  Russia 
expressed,  iii  the  warmest  terms,  his  indignation  at  what 
he  called  an  unjust  attack  on  a  neutral  power.  A  con¬ 
siderable  Russian  fleet  joinetl  the  French,  but  the  com- 
biuetl  squadrons  were  comjielled  to  seek  for  slieiier  in 
the  Tagus,  where  they  remained  blocketl  up  by  the 
British  ;  and  another  fleet  of  15  sail  of  the  line  that 
proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Trieste,  shared  a  similar  fate  (i.) 

On  the  2()th  of  October  tlie  emperor  of  Russia  publish¬ 
ed  a  declaration,  notifying  to  tiie  powers  of  Europe  tliat 
he  Iiad  broken  off’ all  communication  between  his  empire 
and  Great  Britain,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  tins  power  and  France.  In  a  counter-dtclara- 
tiou,  publijlicd  at  i.oiidon  on  the  lOtli  of  December, 
liis  Britannic  majesty  repels  the  accut-atioiis  of  Russia, 
while  he  regrets  the  interruption  of  the  frieiully  inter¬ 
course  between  that  power  and  Britain,  llis  majesty 
justifies  his  own  conduct,  and  dech.res,  tliat  when  tho 
opportunity  for  jieacc  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 

shall 


(i)  By  the  unfortunate  convention  of  Cintra,  concluded  on  the  3d  of  September  1S08,  the  Rusdati  fleet  in 
the  Tagus  was  surrendered  to  the  British,  to  be  held  as  a  deposit,  till  six  months  after  the  signing  of  a  tlefiuitivc 
treaty  of  ps  acc. 
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slia’l  arrive,  he  will  embrace  it  with  eagerness ;  satis¬ 
fied,  if  Russia  shall  manifest  a  disposition  to  return  to 
her  ancient  feeling  of  friendship  towards  Great  Britain, 
to  a  just  consideration  of  her  own  true  interests,  and  to 
a  sense  of  her  oAvn  dignity  as  an  independent  nation. 

In  October  ISOS,  a  meeting  took  place  at  Erfurtli 
between  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia,and  a  letter 
was  drawn  up  under  their  signature,  addressed  to  his 
Britannic  majesty-  d’he  object  of  this  letter  was,  to 
induce  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negocia- 
tions  for  a  general  peace,  and  with  that  view  it  was  dis¬ 
patched  by  Count  Romanzoff,  the  Russian  minister  at 
Erfurth,  to  Mr  Canning  the  British  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  As  this  letter,  and  the  official  note 
of  the  British  government  in  answer  to  it,  supply  two 
very  important  documents  in  the  latter  history  of  the 
present  war,  we  shall  here  introduce  them.  The  letter 
of  the  two  emperors  is  as  follows. 

“  Sire. — The  present  circumstances  of  Europe  have 
brought  us  together  at  Erfurth.  Our  first  thought  is  to 
yield  to  the  wish  and  the  wants  of  every  people,  and  to 
seek,  in  a  speedy  pacification  with  your  rn.njestv,  tlie 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  miseries  which  oppress 
all  nations.  W  e  make  known  to  your  majesty  our  sin¬ 
cere  desire  in  tliis  i-espect  bj^  the  present  letter. 

“  The  long  and  bloody  war  which  lias  torn  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  abandoned,  without  the  jiossibility  of  being  re¬ 
newed.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  Europe ; 
many  states  have  been  overthrown.  The  cause  is  to  be 


found  in  the  state  of  agitation  and  misery  in  wliich  the 
stagnation  of  maritimecommerce  has  placed  the  greatest 
nations.  Still  greater  changes  may  yet  take  jdace,  and 
all  of  them  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Englisli  nation. 
Peace,  then,  is  at  once  the  interest  of  the  continent,' and 
tliat  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

“  We  unite  in  entreating  your  majesty  to  listen  to  the 
\  oicc  of  liumanity,  silencing  that  of  tlie  passions  ;  to 
seek,  with  the  intention  of  arriving  at  that  object,  to 
conciliate. all  interests,  and  by  tliat  means  to  ])reserve  all 
the  powers  wliich  exist,  and  to  ensure  the  happiness  of 
Europe  and  of  this  generation,  at  the  head  of  wliicli 
Providence  has  jilaced  us.” 

(Signed)  Alexander. - Napoleon. 


In  answer  to  this  letter  the  following  official  note, 
signed  by  Mr  Secret;u-y  Canning,  was  disjiatched  to 
Erfuith  ;  and  as  the  imperial  correspondents  refused  to 
accede  to  the  requisitions  it  contained,  all  hopes  of  pre¬ 
sent  accommodation  were  at  an  end. 

“  The  king  has  uniformly  declared  his  readiness  and 
desire  to  enter  into  negociations  for  .a  general  peace,  on 
terms  consistent  with  thehonour  of  his  majesty’s  crown, 
with  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  with  the  penna- 
nent  repose  and  security  of  Europe.  His  majesty  re¬ 
peats  that  declaration. 

”  If  the  condition  of  the  continent  be  one  of  agita¬ 
tion  and  of  wretchedness ;  if  many  states  have  been 
overthrow  n,  and  more  are  still  menaced  with  subver¬ 
sion  ;  it  is  a  consolation  to  the  king  to  reflect  that  no 
j)art  of  the  convulsions  which  have  been  already  ex¬ 
perienced,  or  of  those  whicli  are  threatened  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  can  be  in  any  degree  imputable  to  his  majesty. 
1  he  king  is  most  willing  to  acknowledge  that  all  such 
dreadful  changes  arc  indeed  contrarv  to  the  policy  of 
Gieat  Britaim 
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“  If  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  is  to  be  found  in  the  J'Ofsie- 
stagnation  of  commercial  intei’course,  although  his  ma- 
jest}’  c.annot  be  expected  to  hear,  w’ith  unqualified  re¬ 
gret,  that  the  system  devised  for  the  destruction  of  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects  has  recoiled  upon  its  authors, 
or  its  instruments,  yet  it  is  neither  in  the  disposition  of 
his  m.ajest}’,  nor  in  the  character  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigns,  to  rejoice  in  tlie  privations  and  unhap¬ 
piness  even  of  the  nations  which  are  combined  against 
him.  His  majesty  anxiously  desires  the  termination  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  continent. 

“  The  war  in  whicli  his  majesty  is  engaged,  was  en¬ 
tered  into  bv  his  majesty  for  the  immediate  object  of 
national  safet}’.  It  has  been  prolonged  only  because  no 
secure  and  honourable  means  of  terminating  it  have  hi¬ 
therto  been  afforded  by  his  enemies. 

“  But  in  the  progi’essof  a  wim,  begun  for  self-dofcnce, 
new  obligations  liave  been  imposed  upon  his  majesty,  in 
behalf  of  poivers  whom  the  aggressions  of  a  common 
enemy  have  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  his 
majesty,  or  who  have  solicited  his  maje.-ty’s  assistance 
and  sujipoi't  in  the  vindication  of  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

“  The  interests  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  ami  of  his 
Sicilian  majesty  are  confided  to  his  majesty’s  friendship 
and  jiroteetion. 

“  With  the  king  of  Sw’eden  his  majesty  is  connected 
by  the  ties  of  tlie  close.st  alliance,  and  by  stipulations 
which  unite  their  counsels  for  peace  as  well  as  for 
war. 

“  To  Spain  his  majesty  is  not  yet  bound  by  .my  for¬ 
mal  instiument ;  but  his  m.ajestyhas,  in  tlie  face  of  the 
world,  contracted  with  that  nation  engagenieiiis  not 
less  sacred,  and  not  less  binding,  upon  his  majesty’s 
mind,  than  the  most  .solemn  treaties. 

“  His  majesty,  therefore,  assumes  that,  in  an  overfure 
made  to  his  majesty  for  entering  into  negociations  for  a 
general  ]ieaec,  the  relations  subsisting  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  .Spanish  monarchy  have  been  distinctly  ta¬ 
ken  into  eonsideiation  ;  and  that  the  government  acting 
in  the  name  of  his  Catliolic  majesty,  Ferdinand  Vll.  is 
understood  to  be  a  party  to  any  negociation  in  which 
his  majesty  is  invited  to  engage.” 

The  demand  of  concurrence  in  the  views  of  France  w^r 
and  Russia  made  on  Sweden  was  formally  repeated  in  a  Sweden, 
declaration  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  publislicdat  St 
I’ctersburgh  on  the  10th  February  in  this  year.  In 
this  declaration  his  imperial  majesty  intimated  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  that  he  Avas  making  preparations  to  in- 
v.-ide  his  territories  ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  change  the 
measures  he  was  about  to  take,  to  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion  only,  if  Sweden  Avould,  Avithout  delay,  join  Russia 
and  Denmark  in  shutting  the  Baltic  against  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime  peace.  He 
professed  that  nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  him, 
than  to  see  a  rupture  take  place  between  SAveden  an  I 
Russia;  but  that  his  SAvedish  majesty  had  it  still  in  Ids 
jyiAver  to  aA’oid  this  event,  by  resolving  without  delay, 
to  adopt  that  course  which  could  alone  pre.servc  strict 
union  and  perfect  harmony  betAveen  the  tAvo  states. 

The  king  of  SAveden,  liowever,  determined  to  abide 
by  the  measures  wliich  he  had  for  some  time  ])ursucd, 
and  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  convention  av  Iiicli  had 
just  been  concluded  betAveen  him  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain.  In  cor..scqucr.cc  of  this  dt termination,  a  Rus¬ 
sian 
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fvussiii.  slan  army  entered  Finland  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
v—— under  the  command  of  general  Bnxhovden,  and  advan-, 
ced  asainst  Helsingfors,  which  was  occupied  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  battalion  of  a  Swedish  regiment.  This  small  force 
retired  into  the  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  where  they  main¬ 
tained  themselves  with  great  bravery  till  the  1 7th  of 
April,  when  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
loss  of  this  fortress,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  so 
highly  enraged  the  king  of  Sweden,  that  he  dismissed 
the  naval  and  military  commanders  who  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  capitulation. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  some  slight  advantage  was 
gained  over  the  Russians  near  Rivolax,  by  the  Swed¬ 
ish  army  under  General  Count  Klinspor ;  but  this  was 
only  a  partial  gleam  of  success.  The  Russians  soon 
overran  alm.ost  all  Finland,  took  possession  of  Wasa, 
old  and  new  Carleby,  and  reduced  under  subjection 
the  whole  province  of  which  Wasa  is  the  capital.  The 
army  of  Field-marshal  Klinspor,  which  originally  con¬ 
sisted  of  16,000  regulars,  and  many  boors,  was,  by 
the  end  oi"  the  campaign,  reduced  to  little  more  than 
DOOO  men.  The  Russian  troops  w'ere  said  to  have 
committed  great  excesses,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  king  of  Sweden  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  emperor  of  Russia. 

“  Honour  and  humanity  enjoin  me  to  make  the  most 
forcible  remonstrances  to  your  imperial  majesty  against 
the  numberless  cruelties  and  the  injustice  committed 
by  the  Russian  troops  in  Swedish  Finland.  These 
proceedings  are  too  w'ell  known  and  confirmed,  to  re 
quire  from  me  any  proof  of  their  reality  ;  for  the  blood 
of  the  ill-fated  victims  still  cries  aloud  for  vengeance 
against  the  abettors  of  such  enormities.  Let  not  your 
imperial  majesty’s  heart  be  insensible  to  the  represen¬ 
tations  which  I  find  myself  compelled  to  make  to  you, 
in  the  name  of  my  faithful  subjects  in  Finland.  But 
what  is  the  object  of  this  war,  as  unjust  as  it  is  unna¬ 
tural  ?  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  excite  the  strongest 
aversion  for  the  Russian  name  ?  Is  it  criminal  in  mj'- 
Subjects  in  Finland  not  to  have  sufterecl  themselves  to 
be  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  promises  as  false 
as  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded  ?  Does 
it  become  a  sovereign  to  make  loyalty  a  crime  ?  I 
conjure  your  imperial  majesty  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ca¬ 
lamities  and  horrors  of  a  war  w  hich  cannot  fail  to  bring 
down  on  your  own  person  and  government  the  curses 
of  divine  Providence.  Half  of  my  dominions  in  Fin¬ 
land  are  already  delivered  by  my  brave  Finnish  troops ; 
vour  majesty’s  fleet  is  shut  up  in  Baltic  port,  without 
the  hope  of  ever  getting  out,  any  otherwise  than  as  a 
conquest ;  your  flotilla  of  galleys  has  recently  sustain¬ 
ed  a  very  severe  defeat ;  and  my  troops  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  landing  in  Finland,  to  reiriforce  those  who  will 
point  out  to  them  the  road  to  honour  and  to  glory. 

“  Head-quarters,  Sept.  7.  1808. 

(Signed)  “  Gustavus  Adoi.piius.  ” 
The  king  of  Sweden  sent  some  reinforcements  to 
his  army  in  Finland  ;  but  the  forces  which  should  have 
supported  Klinspor,  were  foolishly  enqiloyerl  in  a  fruit¬ 
less  attempt  to  conquer  Norway;  and  in  1809  the 
fswedes  were  compelled  to  cede  b inland  to  Russia. 
This  province,  including  Lapmark,  occupies  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  about  120,000  square  Lnglisli  miles,  and  was 
estimated  to  contain  89.5, OOtJ  inhabitants. 

Hu'siii  continued  to  appear  in  the  unworthy  charac- 
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ter  of  Napoleon  8  ally  ;  and  when  Austria  made  on  cf-  Hussia. 
fort  in  1809  to  recover  her  losses,  a  Russian  army  ad- 
vanced  to  cooperate  with  the  Frtnch.  The  diversion 
which  this  produced  was  one  cause  of  the  final  success 
of  Napoleon,  whose  situation  after  the  battle  of  Asp- 
ern  was  extremely  critical.  When  Austria  was  at  last 
compelled  to  accept  of  peace  on  humiliating  terms, 

Russia  received  as  the  reward  of  her  services  the 
district  of  Tarnopol  in  Galicia,  with  a  population  of 
400,000  souls.  This  district  was  restored  to  Austria 
in  1814. 

In  1811  hostilities  commenced  betw'een  Russia  and 
the  Porte.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  rupture  ;  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
government  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  weak  one,  never 
wants  pretexts  for  war.  The  result  might  have  been 
serious,  if  not  fatal  to  the  Porte,  had  not  the  prospect 
of  a  more  arduous  struggle  induced  Russia  to  suspend 
her  efforts  in  that  quarter,  and  conclude  a  peace  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  part  of  Moldavia  and  Bessa¬ 
rabia. 

The  great  contest  was  now  approaching  which  was 
to  try  the  resources  of  Russia,  and  ultimately  to  raise 
her  to  unexampled  greatness.  Tlie  seizure  bj  France 
of  the  teriitorics  of  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  who  was 
the  emperor  of  Russia’s  brether-in  law.  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  the  admission  of  British  produce  into  the 
Russian  harbours,  on  the  other,  furnished  the  o-tensi- 
ble  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  After  some  fruitless  ne- 
gociations,  Bonaparte  di-missed  the  Russian  ambassa¬ 
dor,  and  left  Paris  to  join  the  army,  on  the  9th.of  May 
1812.  This  vast  army,  the  largest  ever  assembled  in 
modern  times,  was  posted  on  the  fron»iers  of  Poland. 

Its  numbers  have  been  variously  estimated but,  in¬ 
cluding  the  auxiliary  corps  of  Austria  and  Prus.-ia, 
and  the  garrison  corps  left  behind  to  maintain  its  com¬ 
munications,  it  certainly  did  not  fall  short  of  half  a 
million  of  men.  In  the  end  of  June  the  advanced  corps 
passed  the  Nicmcn  without  resistance.  From  this  time 
till  it  arrived  at  Smolen.'-k  on  the  15th  August,  the 
French  army  experienced  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
sustained  many  heavy  losses.  On  the  17(Ii  August  a 
general  engagement  took  place  in  front  of  Smolensk, 
which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  took 
possession  of  the  town  after  the  Russians  l)ad  destroy¬ 
ed  the  magazines,  and  burned  all  the  buildings  most 
likely  to  be  serviceable.  At  Borodina  the  Russian 
general  Kutusof  collected  all  bis  coqis  into  a  nias-', 
with  the  resolution  of  making  a  desperate  effort  to 
arrest  the  enemy  in  bis  advances  to  Moscow.  Tlio 
battle  fought  hereon  the  7tli  September,  was  one  of 
the  most  bloody  on  record.  It  ended  in  the  Russian 
position  being  forced,  but  not  without  the-  loss  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  of  the  assailants,  and  about  an  equal 
number  of  Russians.  On  the  14th  September,  the 
French  army  arrived  at  Mo-cow;  hut  v'hat  was  their 
consternation  when  they  di-covered  the  city  to  be  in 
flames  in  a  hundred  places !  After  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  dictate  a  peace  from  this  ancient  capital,  Bonaparte 
found  himself  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  on  the 
i9th  October,  having  previously  destroyed  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  The  retreat  that  followed  was  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  to  be  found  in  lii>tory.  Those  w  ho  w  ere  spared 
by  the  sword  were  destroyed  by  famine  ;  and  of  the 
magnificent  army  that  entered  Russia,  scarcely  50,000 
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reached  Wilna  on  the  Sth  of  .December.  The  noble 
resiiiacce  of  Russia  no'*'  roused  Prussia  and  Austria  ; 
ar.d  early  in  1^13,  a  league  was  formed  between  these 
powers,  to  which  Bavaria  and  other  stnail  states  ac¬ 
ceded.  The  battle  of  Leipsic,  fought  on  the  l?th 
October,  led  to  the  dnal  overthrow  of  the  French  do¬ 
mination.  In  all  the  transactions  which  foilowed.  Rus¬ 
sia  bore  a  leading  part.  At  the  congress  of  ^  ienna 
in  I  SIT,  the  dutchv  of  Warsaw,  consistiog  of  part  of 
the  original  conquests  of  -Austria  and  Prussia  in  Po¬ 
land.  was  assigned  to  Russia,  who  has  thus  ultimately 
obtained  about  four-Sfths  of  the  t-rritorv,  and  three- 
fourtlis  of  the  population  of  that  ancient  kingdom. 
The  dotchy  of  Warsaw  has  since  been  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  to  which  a  representative  constitution  was 
given  in  ISiS.  Its  population  is  about  -i.7e<3,000 up¬ 
on  a  surface  of  TS.OOO  square  E:  glish  miles.  VN'hen 
we  add  to  this  the  territories  which  Russia  has  gained, 
by  conquest  or  cession,  in  the  Cri  iiea,  Georgia,  Fin¬ 
land  ard  Moldavia,  die  whole  amount  of  her  acqui- 
siiiens,  during  the  last  forty  years,  cannot  be  esti- 
ciuted  at  less  than  cine  ici  iions  oi  population,  and 
430.(X>0  square  miles  of  territorv. 

The  population  of  Russia,  accordin?  to  Dr  Hassel 
pcjMilaiicn  a  German  writer,  (in  his  Account  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  Weimar  1S16),  was  45  516,000  in  1815,  of 
which  34,391,000  were  in  Europe,  and  8,376,000  in 
Asia,  the  remaining  ruraber  consivting  of  the  popula- 
tien  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  This  population 
is  very  unequaiiy  distributed  over  the  country  ;  some 
of  the  govenuner.ts  in  the  central  part  of  the  empire 
being  nearly  as  populous  as  northern  Germanv,  while 
tithers  have  scarcely  an  inhabitant  to  a  square  league. 
The  number  of  the  people  is  increising  in  such  a  ra¬ 
tio  as  to  double  itself  in  about  seventy  years.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  about  100  nations,  who  speak  at  least  forty 
dinerect  languages.  The  Sclavonic  race,  however, 
predominates  greatly:  it  is  computed  to  amount  to 
38 millions, the  Finns  2,376,000,  the  Tartars  1 .850,000, 
the  Caucasian  nations  1 .200,000,  the  Mongols  300,000, 
the  Mandshurs  80,000,  the  Polar  tribes,  Samoeids, 
Tschutzes,  Ac.  300,000,  Colonists  including  Molda¬ 
vians,  French,  Germans.  Ac.  800.000. 

In  this  population,  it  is  computed  that  there  are 
34,000,000  belonging  to  the  Greek  churcli ;  5,300,000 
Catholics  or  Schismatic  Greeks,  in  Pobnd,  Lithua¬ 
nia,  A'c. ;  2  500.000  Lutherans  in  Courlaod,  Finland, 
and  among  the  German  colonists  ;  83,000  Reformed ; 
70,000  Armenians;  1,800,000  Mahomeuns;  210,000 
Jews;  and  300,0CK)  Worshippers  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  revenue  of  Russia,  according  to  the  writer  a- 
bove  mentioned,  was  about  215  millions  of  rubles  in 
1815.  If  the  paper  ruble  is  meant,  this  would  only 
be  equal  to  10  millions  sterli.ug  ;  if  the  silver  ruble,  it 
would  be  equal  to  36  millions  Sterling.  The  former 
sum  is  evidently  too  small,  and  the  latter  too  large. 
By  another  German  writer  (Crome),  the  revenue  is 
estimated  at  250  millions  of  florins,  equal  to  25  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  Tiiis  revenue  is  derived  from  domains ; 
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monopolies  cf  brandy,  and  other  articles  :  a  poil-tax 
oi  two  rubles  upon  each  peasant,  and  live  upon  each 
burgher ;  imposts  on  propertv.  customs,  Ac. 

The  rapid  increase  cf  the  population  of  the  Russian 
empire,  is  proved  by  the  proportion  of  deariis  to  births. 
Tims,  in  1803,  the  number  of  marrieges  was  300,470; 
that  of  the  btnhs  cf  the  same  year  1,270,341  ;  and  ih.at 
of  the  deaths  only  791,973:'  so  that  the  number  of 
births  exceeded  that  of  deatlis  by  478,368 ;  and  the 
popukti.m  had  of  course,  in  that  year,  increased  near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  (n). 
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In  t.ie  year  1S04-,  the  number  of  marriages  was 
311,793:  of  births  715,334  males,  and  612,233  fe¬ 
males,  making  1,357,567  ;  and  of  deaths  439,137  males, 
and  380,681  females,  making  a  total  of  819, ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  that  year,  the  number  of  births 
exceeded  that  of  deaths  by  537.749. 

The  govem.ment  of  Russia  appears  always  to  have  Govern- 
been  despotic  ;  and  we  Lave  no  traces  of  any  legisla-™eut. 
live  power  distinct  from  that  cf  the  sovereign,  as  what 
is  caiicu  the  senate  is  only  tiie  supreme  court  cf  judi¬ 
cature.  \  asiiii  Schui^koy,  who  obtained  the  crown 
in  1606  (see  80),  pretended  to  obtain  it  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  Iree  election  by  the  senate  and  people  ; 
but  we  have  seen  tliat  his  coronation  was  produced  by 
intrigues  among  ilie  chiels  ;  and  there  appears  in  the 
Russian  history  no  vestige  of  any  national  council, 
parliament,  or  estates  of  the  empire,  far  less  of  a  free 
elective  diet,  like  that  which  diiiinguished  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  Poland.  Tne  emperor  is  ab'=olute  lord,  not  on¬ 
ly  over  all  the  estates  of  the  empire,  but  also  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects.  The  greatest  nobiciuen  call 
themselves  his  slaves,  and  execute  his  commands  with 
the  most  implicit  obcditncc.  The  common  people  re¬ 
vere  him  as  something  supernatural  ;  and  never  men¬ 
tion  his  name,  or  any  thmg  immediately  belonging  to 
him.  without  marks  of  the  most  profound  respect  and 
awful  veneration. 

During  the  reign  of  Catharine  11.  the  immediate  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  was  nominally  vested  in  what  was 
called  her  imperial  majesty’s  council.  This  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  principal  officers  and  persons  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  namely,  of  general  feldt- marshals,  generals  in 
chief,  and  actual  privy-counsellors:  at  present  they 
are  14  in  number;  the  fifteenth  fills  the  place  of  a 
chancery-director,  and  has  a  secretary  under  him. 

The  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire  is  a  member  of  this 
council.  The  post  of  grand-chancellor  is  sometimes 
suffered  to  remain  vacant. 

The  cabinet,  to  w  Lieh  belongs  the  care  of  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  private  aliairs  or  concents,  as  likewise  the  re¬ 
ception  of  petitions,  conrists  generally  of  ten  persons, 
the  higb-sieward  of  the  household,  privy-counsellors, 
major  generals,  and  state-counsellors,  witli  tltcir  seve¬ 
ral  subordinate  officers  and  chanceries.  It  also  ex¬ 
amines  despatchet,  passes  accounts,  Ac. ;  takes  cogni¬ 
sance  of  the  produce  of  silver  mines,  Ac-  Whoever 
is  not  satisfic'd  with  a  decision  of  the  senate,  inav  ap¬ 
peal  by  petition  to  the  cabinet ;  and  in  this  respect 

it 


(l)  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  many  people  of  a  very  advanced  age  died  in  Russia  during  tliis  year. 
IR us.  among  the  deaths  are  reckoned  1145  between  95  and  GO:  158  between  100  and  105;  90  bet'ween 
and  110;  34  between  110  and  115:  36  between  115  and  120;  15  between  120  and  125;  5  betwttn 
lij  ar.d  130 :  and  1  between  145  ano  130. 
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it  does  the  office  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  in  which  the 
sovereign  in  person  decides. 

In  extraordinary  cases,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
special  high  court  of  justice  is  appointed,  not  subsordi- 
nate  to  the  senate,  but  immediatly  under  the  sovereign. 
The  presidents  are  usually  taken  from  tlie  imperial  col¬ 
leges  and  other  eminent  stations,  and  likewise  from 
among  tire  members  of  the  synod.  Where  the  alleged 
offence  is  of  an  extremely  heinous  nature,  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  first  made  by  particular  persons  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  protocol  is  laid  before  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  their  judgments,  j- 

In  number  of  titles  the  emperor  of  Russia  rivals  the 
proudest  monarchs  of  the  east.  In  the  reign  of  Catha¬ 
rine  II.  the  imperial  titles,  when  written  at  length,  ran 
thus; — “  By  the  grace  of  God,  Catharine  II.  empress 
and  autocratrix  of  all  the  Russias,  of  Mosco,  Kief,  Vla¬ 
dimir,  Novgorod  ;  tzarina  of  Casan,  tzarina  of  Astra¬ 
khan,  tzarina  of  Siberia,  tzarina  of  the  Tauridan  Cher¬ 
sonese,  lady  of  Pscove,  and  grand  dutchess  of  Smolensk ; 
princess  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Karelia,  Tver,  Yugoria, 
Permia,  Viatka,  Bulgaria,  and  other  countries ;  lady 
and  grand  dutchess  of  Novgorod  of  the  low  country,  of 
Tschernigof,  Reazan,  Polotsk,  Rostoff,  Yaroslavl,  Bi- 
elosero,  Udoria,  Obdoria,  Kondia,  Vitepsk,  Mstislavl ; 
sovereign  of  the  whole  northern  region,  and  lady  of 
the  countr}'  of  Iveria,  of  the  Kartalinian  and  Grusinian 
tzars,  and  of  the  Kabardinian  country,  of  the  Tscher- 
kassians,  and  of  the  mountain  princes,  and  of  others 
hereditary  lady  and  sovereign. 

The  Russian  army,  in  time  of  peace,  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  power  in  Europe.  In  1815,  it  amounted 
to  620,415  men. 


I.  Guards,  3  battalions  infantry  -  12,150 

7  regiments  horse  -  -  4,450 

artillery  ...  goO 

II.  Field  Troops. 

Infantry,  141  regiments  of  the  line, 

and  3  regiments  marines  -  317,360 

Regular  cavalry,  58  regiments  -  57,000 

Field  artillery  ...  29,522 

Engineer  corps  -  -  -  1,113 

III.  Garrison  Troops. 

Infantry  .  -  -  .  72,800 

Artillery  ...  -  11,500 

IV.  Invalids . 13,920 

V.  Irregulars  .  ...  .  100,000 


620,415 

In  addition  to  these,  the  national  guards  or  land- 
■wehr  amount  to  612,000  men  ;  so  that  Russia  has  al¬ 
together  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men  under 
arms. 

The  Russian  regiments  are  usually  encamped  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.  The  soldiers 
are  allowed  no  straw  in  their  tents,  but  each  man  lies 
on  the  bare  and  often  wet  ground.  When  he  mounts 
guard  it  is  for  a  fortnight  together ;  but  when  he  is 
taken  ill,  he  is  attended  with  the  greatest  care  by  the 
medical  officers  appointed  by  government.  No  ex¬ 
pense  is  spared  in  providing  hospitals,  for  which  i)ur- 
pose  large  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns,  and  a  proper  number  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  attached  to  each.  Here  the  patients  are  sup¬ 


plied  with  medicines  and  diet  suited  to  the  nature  of  Russis. 
their  complaints.  Still,  however,  the  Russian  so1-'~'"y~^ 
diers  enter  the  hospitals  with  reluctance,  and  leave 
them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  population  of  the  Russian 
empire,  it  sometimes  requires  the  utmost  stretch  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  to  raise  levies  for  recruiting  the  army, 
as  ihe  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  more  averse  to 
the  military  profession  in  Russia  than  in  almost  any 
other  country.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
pay  is  tolerably  good,  and  they  are  furnished  in  abun¬ 
dance  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  true  that  leave 
of  absence  can  seldom  be  obtained,  and  each  soldier 
is  bound  to  serve  for  25  years.  The  discipline  is  se¬ 
vere,  and  the  subaltern  officers  may,  on  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  inflict  punishment  on  any  private,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  20  strokes  of  a  cane.  While  the  soldiers  re¬ 
main  in  garrison,  they  are  generally  not  allowed  to 
marry  ;  but  when  permitted  to  marry,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tra  allowance  for  their  wives  and  children.  *  ♦  Tookx't 

There  is  one  absurdity  in  the  dress  of  the  Russian  Cathe- 
soldiers,  especially  in  that  of  the  officers,  which  merits  .V' 
notice.  Their  waists  are  so  pinched  by  the  tightness 
of  their  clothes,  and  a  leathern  belt  over  the  coat,  as 
must  certainly  impede  their  respiration,  and  otherwise 
afiect  their  health,  f  t  Sec  Per. 

Of  the  regular  troops,  the  imperial  foot  guards 
the  most  respectable.  Their  uniform  consists  of  a 
green  coat  turned  up  with  red,  wdtli  white  pantaloons, 
and  very  high  caps  or  hats,  surmounted  with  a  black 
feather  or  tuft  of  hair.  Of  the  other  troops,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Kozaks,  which  form  the  principal 
cavalry  of  the  empire.  Of  those  there  are  several  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  most  striking  are  the  Donsky  Kozaks. 

The  persons,  air,  and  appointments  of  these  troops 
seem  completely  at  variance  with  those  of  the  horses 
on  which  they  are  mounted.  The  men  are  fierce  and 
robust,  generally  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket  and  panta¬ 
loons  or  loose  trowsers,  with  a  black  cap  surmounted 
by  a  kind  of  red  turban.  They  are  distinguished  by 
formidable  whiskers,  and  are  armed  with  a  sabre,  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  long  spear.  Their  horses 
are  mean  in  shape,  slouching  in  motion,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  languor  and  debility.  They 
are,  however,  extremely  hardy  and  tractable ;  will 
travel  incalculable  journeys,  and  remain  exposed, 
without  inconvenience,  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  loi 

The  navy  of  Russia  is  respectable ;  but  since  her  rup-  Kavy. 
tore  with  Great  Britain,  it  has  become  nearly  useless. 

It  generally  consists  of  several  detached  fleets,  of  w  Inch 
one  belongs  to  the  Baltic,  and  another  to  the  Black 
sea  ;  the  former  having  its  rendezvous  at  Cronstadt, 
the  latter  at  Sevastopol  and  Kherson.  There  is  also  ge¬ 
nerally  a  small  squadron  on  the  Caspian.  In  1794,  the 
Baltic  fleet  consisted  of  40  ships  of  the  line,  and  15 
frigates;  while  that  of  tJic  lllack  sea  was  composed  of 
8  ships  of  the  line,  and  12  frigates.  'I’hc  Ciuspian 
scpiadron  consists  of  three  or  four  small  frigates,  and 
a  few  corvettes.  Besides  these  fleets,  there  was  lately 
at  Odessa  in  the  Black  »ea,  a  flotilla  consisting  of  25 
very  large  vessels,  and  tit)  vessels  of  inferior  size,  to 
serve  as  transports  for  conveying  troops.  The  Kns- 
sians  are  said  to  be  averse  to  a  seafaring  life,  hut  the 
sailors  are  extremely  brave.  In  point  of  neatness,  the 
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Russian  ships  are  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nation. 

.4'  connected  with  the  government  of  the  empire, 
we  shall  here  notice  the  coins,  weights,  and  measures, 
all  of  which  are  regulated  by  government. 

The  standard  according  to  which  the  value  of  the 
Russian  coins  is  usuaih  estimated,  is  the  ruble  ;  but 
as  the  value  of  tins  coin,  with  respect  to  the  money  of 
other  countries,  varies  according  to  the  course  of  ex¬ 
change  between  these  countries  and  Russia,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  the  ruble  as 
it  stands  at  any  particular  time.  When  Sir  John 
Carr  was  in  Russia  in  1804',  the  ruble  was  w’orth  only 
2s.  8d.  of  English  money,  and  as  the  course  of  ex¬ 
change  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  is  now  a- 
gainst  the  latter  country,  we  may  perliaps  estimate 
the  ruble  at  abom  2s.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  by  Mr  Tooke  will  show  the  value  of  the 
Russian  coins. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper. 


f  Imperial, 

10 

Half  imperial. 

5 

'  Ruble, 

100 

Half  ruble, 

50 

Quarter  ruble. 

25 

\  Twenty-copeck  piece. 

20 

Fifteen-copeck  piece, 

15 

Grievnik, 

10 

.Five-copeck  piece, 

5 

r  Petaki, 

5 

1  Grosch, 

2 

<1  Copeck, 

1 

1  Denushka, 

1 

-<T 

1.  Polushka, 

A 

•1 

It  is  not  easy  to  compute  the  Russian  weights  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standard  of  either  avoirdupois  or  troy 
weight.  The  least  Russian  weight  is  called  solotnik, 
and  weighs  about  68  troy  grains,  or  a  little  more  than 
one  troy  dram.  Three  solotniks  make  a  lotCy  and  32 
lotes  or  96  srAolniks,  a  Russian  pound.  Thus  the  Rus¬ 
sian  is  to  the  troy  pound,  as  6528  is  to  5760.  Forty- 
five  Russian  pounds  are  equal  to  38  Flamburgh  pounds. 
It  is  usual  in  Russia  to  estimate  the  parts  of  a  pound 
by  solotniks,  and  not  b}'  lotes ;  thus,  any  thing  that 
weighs  7  lotes,  is  said  to  weigh  27  solotniks. 

A  Russian  pood  w  eighs  40  Russian  pounds,  or  3840 
solotniks,'  and  is  b\  Mr  Tooke  reckoned  at  36  English 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  measures  of  Russia,  as  iuDther  countries,  may 
be  divided  into  measures  of  length  and  measures  of  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  former  are  easily  estimated  in  English 
measure,  as  the  English  foot  was  adopted  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  is  now  the  standard  for  the  whole  empire. 
It  is  also  divided  into  12  inches,  but  every  inch  is  di¬ 
vided  into  10  lines,  and  each  line  into  10  scruples. 
Twenty-eight  English  inches  make  an  arshine,  and 
three  arshines  one  sajene,  or  Russian  fathom,  equal 
to  7  feet  English. 

A  Russian  verst  is  equal  to  3500  English  feet ;  and 
a  geographical  mile  contains  6  vcrsts,.475  sajenes,  and 
7.25  arshines. 

Superficial  measure  is  sometimes  estimated  by  square 
versts  and  sajenes,  but  more  commonly  by  destettines  ; 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  2100  square  sajenes,  or 
117j600, English  square  feet. 


Of  dry  measures  of  capacity,  the  smallest  is  the  Russia. 

garniiza,  osmuka,  or  osmuschka,  which  is  a  measure - v— 

capable  of  holding  5  Russian  pounds  of  dried  rye,  and 
is  used  chiefly  in  measuring  out  corn  for  horses.  A 
poltchetverick  contains  614^  Paris  cubic  inches,  or 
half  a  pood  of  dried  rye.  A  polosmina  contains  8 
poltchetvericks,  or  four  tchetvericks.  A  tonne  of 
corn  at  Reval  holds  5964  French  cubic  inches;  at 
Riga,  6570;  at  Karva.  8172;  and  in  Vhborg  it  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  6  pood.  A  Riga  lof  measures 
3285  French  cubic  inches,  and  is  equal  to  27  cans  ; 
and  a  last  is  equal  to  24  tonnes. 

Of  liquid  measure  the  vedro  contains  610  French 
cubic  inches,  and  is  equal  to  5  Riga  cans  ;  a  krushka 
or  oslim  is  and  a  tchetverk  ^  of  a  vedro  ;  a  stoff  is 
about  60  FTench  cubic  inches  ;  19  vedro  make  1  hog¬ 
shead,  or  6  ankers,  and  57  vedro  amount  to  152  Eng¬ 
lish  gallons,  each  containing  233  French  cubic  inches.  go2 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Russian  Laws, 
history,  the  empire  was  regulated  by  no  other  laws 
than  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  as  promulgated  in  his 
ukases;  and  that  even  the  first  Russian  code  of  laws, 
viz.  those  published  by  Ivan  IV,  in  the  10th  century, 
contain  rather  the  arbitrary  orders  of  that  mouarcli, 
than  such  regulations  as  might  have  been  the  result  of 
the  deliberations  of  a  national  assembly.  The  code 
of  Ivan  was  greatly  improved  by  .-Vlexei  Mikliailovitch  ; 
but  the  late  empress  has  the  merit  of  giving  to  the  em¬ 
pire  a  new  and  rational  code,  chiefly  drawn  up  by  her 
own  Iiands.  Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  laws  con¬ 
tained  in  this  code  very  little  is  known,  as  all  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  laws  of  the  empire  is  either  lorhidden, 
or  is  considered  as  indelicate.  It  is  not  indeed  of 
nuicli  consequence  to  ascertain  the  present  existing 
laws,  as  they  are  subject  to  continual  alterations.  oo.- 

In  1775,  the  late  empress  made  a  complete  new  Admini- 
modeiling  of  tlie  internal  government  in  a  foini  of  great  stradon  of 
simplicity  and  uniformity.  By  that  reglenient  she  di-'l“°*“-'‘-'‘ 
vided  the  whole  empire  into  governments,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or,  where  they 
are  of  less  extent,  over  two  conliguous  governments, 
a  governor-general  with  very  considerable  power.-'. 

She  subdivided  each  government  hito  provinces  and 
districts  ;  and  for  the  better  administration  of  justice, 
erected  in  them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial,  analogous  to  those  which  are  found 
in  other  countries.  She  established  likewise  in  every 
government,  if  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  of 
conscience,  and  in  every  district  a  chamber  tor  the 
protccrion  of  orplians.  Amidst  so  many  wise  institu¬ 
tions,  a  cliamber  for  the  administration  of  her  imperial 
majesty’s  revenues  was  not  forgoLten  to  he  e>tahlislied 
in  eacli  government,  and  a  tribunal  of  police  in  each 
district.  The  duty  of  the  governor-general,  who  is 
not  properly  a  judge,  hut  the  guardian  ot  the  law  s,  is 
to  take  care  that  the  various  tribunals  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  discharge  their  respective  duties,  to  [irotect  the 
oppressed,  to  enforce  the  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  when  any  tribunal  shall  appear  to  luive  pronounced 
an  irregular  sentence,  to  stop  the  execution  till  he 
make  a  report  to  the  senate,  and  receive  her  majesty’s 
orders.  It  is  his  business  likewise  to  see  that  the 
taxes  be  regularly  paid  ;  and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  that  the  proppr  number  of  troops  he  kept  up^ 
and  that  they  be  attentive  to  their  dut^-. 

This. 
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Russia.  This  reglement  contains  other  institutions,  as  well  as 
many  directions  for  the  conducting  of  lawsuits  in  the 
different  courts,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
do  her  majesty  the  highest  honour;  but  the  general  want 
of  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  sense  of  honour,  in  every 
order  of  men  through  this  vast  empire,  must  make  the 
wisest  regulations  of  little  avail.  Russia  is  perhaps  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is  not  an  incor¬ 
porated  profession.  There  are  no  seminaries  where  a 
practitioner  may  be  educated.  Any  man  who  will  pay 
the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney,  and  any  man 
who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the  bar.  The 
judges  are  not  more  learned  than  the  pleaders.  They 
are  not  qualified  for  their  offices  by  any  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion,  nor  are  they  necessarily  chosen  from  those  who 
have  frequented  courts,  and  been  in  the  practice  of 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  successful  or  an  equivo¬ 
cal  campaign,  may  be  instantly  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
court  of  justice  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  imperial 
court  from  St  Petersburgh,  the  commanding  officer  in 
that  city,  whoever  he  may  be,  presides  ex  officio  in  the 
high  court  of  justice.  The  other  courts  generally 
change  their  presidents  every  year.  Many  inconve¬ 
niences  must  arise  from  this  singular  constitution  ;  but 
fewer,  perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  to  so  many  interior  governments  makes  the 
Russian  nobility  acquainted  w’ith  the  gross  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  of  law'-courts  ;  and  a  statute  or  imperial 
edict  is  law  in  every  case.  The  great  obstacles  to  the 
administration  of  justice  are  the  contrariety  of  the  laws, 
and  the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  supe¬ 
rior  courts  there  are  two  appeals  ;  and,  in  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  causes,  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  ot  the 
inff  rior  court  subjects  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unless 
they  can  produce  an  edict  in  full  point  in  support  of 
their  decision.  This  indeed  they  seldom  find  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  doing;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  case  so  simple 
that  edicts  may  not  be  found  clear  and  precise  for  both 
])arlies  ;  and  therefore  the  judges,  sensible  of  their  safe¬ 
ty,  are  very  seldom  incorruptible.  To  the  principle  ot 
•  honour,  which  often  guides  the  conduct  ot  judges,  in 
other  nations,  they  are  such  absolute  strangers,  that  au 
officer  has  been  seen  sitting  in  state  and  distributing 
justice  from  a  bench  to  which^  he  was  chained  by  an 
iron  collar  round  his  neck,  for  having  the  day  before 
been  detected  in  coiuiiving  at  smuggling.  'I'his  man 
seemed  not  to  be  itsliamed  of  the  crime,  nor  did  any 
one  avoid  his  company  in  the  evening. 

I'ew'  crimes  are  capital  in  Russia ;  murder  may  be 
atoned  for  by  jtaying  a  sum  of  money  ;  nay,  the  civil 
magistrate  takes  no  cognisance  of  murder,  without  hav¬ 
ing  previously  received  information  at  the  suitof  some 
individuals.  Criminals  were  punished  with  torture  and 
the  most  cruel  deaths  till  the  reign  ol  Catliarine  I.  w  hen 
a  more  merciful  system  took  place  ;  and  this  the  late 
empress  confirmed  by  law. 

Pm^sh-  for  crimes  of  inferior  magni- 

tm-iits.  tude  are,  imprisonment,  and  banishment  to  the  deserts 
of  .Siberia  ;  :ind  for  crimes  of  greater  moment,  that 
most  dreadful  of  all  coiqjoral  ])unisliments,  the  Icnonf. 
I'lie  exact  nature  of  this  punishment  has  not  been  well 
understood  in  this  country.  We  shall  therefore  explain 
it,  from  the  inibrmation  of  one  ol  our  latest  travellers 
205  in  Russia. 

Xlic  kjiout..  The  apparatus  for  indicting  tlie  punislitncnt  ol  the 
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knout  consists  principally  of  a  whip,  composed  of  a 
wooden  handle  about  a  foot  long,  very  strong,  and 
bound  tightly  round  with  leather,  and  having  attached 
to  it  a  stout  and  weighty  thong,  longer  than  the  handle; 
and  formed  of  a  tapering  strip  of  buffalo’s  hide,  well 
dried,  and  about  ^  inch  thick,  fastened  to  the  handle  in 
the  manner  of  a  flail.  Besides  this,  the  executioner  is 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers  for  the  purpose  of 
slitting  the  nose,  and  another  instrument  shaped  like  a 
round  brush,  strongly  set  with  iron  teeth,  for  marking 
the  forehead,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  sentence. 

The  infliction  of  the  punishment,  in  a  case  w  here  it 
was  peculiarly  severe,  (viz.  that  of  a  servant  who  had 
murdered  his  master)  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Ker 
Porter. 

“  The  poor  wretch,  attended  by  part  of  the  police, 
had  been  walked  through  the  streets,  in  order  to  show 
him  to  the  populace,  and  to  strike  them  with  horror  at 
his  guilt.  As  soon  as  the  jirocession  arrived  in  front  of 
the  troojis,  a  circle  was  formed,  and  preparations  made 
for  the  instant  commencement  of  the  execution.  A  pa¬ 
per  being  read  aloud  in  the  Russ  language,  which,  most 
probably,  was  an  account  of  his  crime  and  sentence,  he 
was  speedily  stripped  of  his  clothes,  leaving  on  his  per¬ 
son  only  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers.  In  the  midst  of  this 
silent  groupe  (and  awful  indeed  was  their  silence)  stood, 
firm  and  well  secured,  a  block  of  wood,  about  three 
feet  high,  having  three  cavities  in  the  top,  to  receive 
the  neck  and  arms.  Being  fully  prepared  for  his  dread¬ 
ful  punishment,  the  unhappy  man  crossed  himself,  re¬ 
peating  his  goupcrdinn  pomelia  with  the  greatest  devo¬ 
tion.  The  executioner  then  placed  him  with  his  bre£t>t 
to  the  board,  strongly  binding  him  to  it  by  the  neck 
and  the  uiiper  parts  ot'  his  arms,  passing  the  rope  close 
under  the  bend  of  bo;h  knees,  finis  bowed  forward, 
the  awful  moment  a])proached.  The  first  stroke  was 
struck,  and  each  repeated  lash  tore  the  flesh  from  the 
bone.  A  few  seconds  elapsed  between  each  ;  ami  for 
the  first  ten  or  twelve,  the  poor  sutferer  roared  nmft 
terribly  ;  but  soon  becoming  faint  and  sick,  tlie  cry 
died  away  into  groans  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  atier,  no¬ 
thing  was  h-eard  but  tlie  bloody  splash  of  the  kiiout,  on 
the  senseless  body  of  the  wretched  man. 

“  After  full  an  hour  had  been  occupied  in  striking 
these  dreadful  blows  (and  more  than  ‘JOO  were  given 
him),  a  signal  was  made  from  the  liead  officer  of  the 
jiolice,  and  the  criminal  was  raised  a  little  from  the 
block.  Not  the  smallest  sign  of  life  seemed  to  remain  ; 
indeed,  so  long  did  It  appear  to  have  tied,  that  during 
the  half  of  the  lashing,  he  had  sunk  down  its  low  as  the 
ligatures  which  bound  him  would  allow.  Tlie  execu¬ 
tioner  took  the  pale  and  apparently  lifeless  body  by  the 
beard,  while  his  assistant  held  an  instrument  like  a  brush 
with  iron  teeth,  and  placing  it  a  little  below  Ins  temple, 
struck  it  with  the  utmost  force,  and  drove  its  pointed 
fangs  into  the  llesh.  The  opposite  tenqile  and  lorehead 
received  the  smne  application.  I'he  parts  thus  [fierctd, 
were  then  rubbed  with  gunpowder,  to  remain,  should 
the  mangled  sutl'erer  survive,  a  perpetual  mark  o.  his 
having  undergone  the  punishment. 

“  You  would  suppose  tliat  rigour  had  exhausted  all 
her  torments,  and  justice  was  now  uppea'cd  :  But  no  ; 
another  punishment  yi  t  remained,  to  deprive  tlie  nose  of 
its  nostrils.  The  inlhcting  pincers,  somahing  like  mon  - 
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strous  curling  irons,  were  inserted  up  the  nose  of  him 
whom  I  supposed  dead  (and  indeed  I  only  endured  the 
latter  part  of  the  sight,  from  having  imagined  that  these 
inflictions  were  directed  to  one  already  past  the  sense  of 
pain) ;  the  performer  of  this  dreadful  sentence,  aided 
by  his  companion,  actually  tore  each  from  his  head  in 
a  way  more  shocking  than  can  be  described.  The 
acuteness  of  this  last  torture,  brought  back  sense  to  the 
torpid  body  : — What  was  my  horror,  to  see  the  writh- 
ings  of  the  poor  mangled  creature  ;  and  my  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  soon  as  he  was  unbound,  to  see  him  rise  bt'^  the 
a.ssistance  of  the  men,  and  walk  to  a  cart  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  him  to  his  prison.  From  whence,  if  he  did  not 
die,  he  was  immediately  to  be  conveyed  to  Siberia, 
there  to  labour  for  life.  His  lost  strength  seemed  to 
•  revive  every  moment,  and  he  sat  in  the  vehicle  perfect¬ 
ly  upright,  being  covered  with  his  caftan,  wdiich  he 
himself  held  upon  his  shoulders,  talking  vei*y  compos¬ 
edly  with  those  who  accompanied  him.  * 

Tile  established  religion  of  Russia  is  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  differs  little  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  except  in  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies.  The 
people  are  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  external 
forms  of  worship,  as  attendance  on  mass,  keeping  nu¬ 
merous  fasts,  perlormance  of  domestic  devotions  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  confession,  receiving  the  sacrament, 
&c.  To  build  churches  is  considered  as  a  meritorious 
act ;  and  hence  even  the  small  towns  abound  in  these 
religious  edifices  ;  and  as,  from  the  severity  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  churches  during  that 
season,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  churches  in  the 
same  churchyard  ;  one  used  for  w'intcr,  and  the  other 
for  summer  worship.  The  clergy  are  held  in  great 
honour  ;  and  e%'ery  one  meeting  a  priest  kisses  his 
hand,  in  return  for  w'hich  he  receives  his  blessing  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  from  the  external  ceremonies 
of  the  Greek  church,  ive  shall  select  those  of  baptism, 
marriage,  and  burial. 

As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  the  priest  repairs  to  the 
chamber  of  the  mother,  and  offers  up  a  thankscriving 
for  her  and  her  infant.  On  the  eighth  day  the  child  is 
carried  to  the  church,  and  receives  its  name,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  is  given  that  of  the  saint  to  which  the 
clay  is  declicated.  Thirty-two  days  after  this  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  mother  takes  place,  after  which  succeeds 
the  baptism  itself.  The  child  is  dipped  three  times, 
and  then  immediately  anointed  on  several  parts  of  the 
body,  and  signed  w'ith  the  cross.  Seven  days  after 
unction,  the  body  of  the  child  is  washed,  and  its  head 
is  shorn  in  the  form  of  the  cross  ;  and,  in  general,  a 
little  cross  of  gold  or  other  precious  material,  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  its  neck. 

The  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Greek  church  consists 
of  three  parts.  The  first  office  is  that  of  the  espousals 
or  betrothing.  The  parties  pledge  themselves  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  by  the  interchange  of  rings  ;  and  the 
priest  before  whom  the  vows  are  made,  presents  lighted 
tapers  to  the  contracting  pair.  The  liturgy  being  said, 
the  priest  places  the  parties  who  come  to"be  betrothed, 
befoi  the  door  which  leads  into  the  sanctuary,  while 
two  rings  are  laid  on  the  holy  table.  The  priest  makes 
the  sign  oi  the  cross  three  times  on  the  heads  of  the  be- 
tiotlied  couple;  and  then  touching  their  foreheads  with 
the  limited  tapers,  presents  one  to  each.  Then  follows 
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the  benediction,  with  a  few  short  prayers,  after  which 


the  priest  takes  the  rings,  and  gives  one  to  the  man, 
and  the  other  to  the  woman,  with  a  short  address,  which  ^ 
he  repeats  thrice  to  each,  signs  them  on  the  forehead 
with  the  rings,  and  puts  these  on  the  forefingers  of 
their  right  hands.  The  espoused  couple  then  exchange 
their  rings,  and  after  a  long  prayer  from  the  priest, 
are  dismissed. 

The  second  rite  is  called  the  matrimonial  coronation, 
as  in  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  crowned,  to  in¬ 
dicate  their  triumph  over  all  irregular  desires.  The  be¬ 
trothed  parties  enter  the  sanctuary  with  lighted  tapers 
in  their  hands,  the  priest  preceding  with  the  censor  sing¬ 
ing  the  nuptial  psalm,  in  v.Rich  he  is  accompanied  by 
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the  choristers.  After  being  assured  of  the  inclination  of 
each  party  to  receive  the  other  in  \yedlock,  the  priest 
gives  them  the  holy  benediction,  and  after  three  invoca¬ 
tions,  takes  the  crowns,  and  places  one  on  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  bride. 

After  this  is  read  St  Paul’s  epistle  on  the  duties  of  mar¬ 
riage,  with  some  other  portions  of  Scripture,  and  seve¬ 
ral  pra5  ers.  The  cup  is  then  brought,  and  blessed  by 
the  priest,  who  gives  it  thrice  both  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  after  which  he  takes  them  by  the  hand, 
and  leads  them  in  procession,  attended  by  bridemen 
and  maids,  three  times  round  a  circular  spot,  turning 
from  west  to  east.  'I'he  crowns  are  now  taken  off  their 
heads  ;  and  after  proper  addresses,  and  a  short  prayer, 
the  company  congratulate  the  parties  ;  these  salute 
each  other,  and  the  ceremony  of  coronation  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  holy  dismission. 

The  third  rite  is  called  that  of  dissolving  the  crowns, 
and  takes  place  on  the  eighth  day.  It  consists  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  pVayer  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  married  pair,  after  which  the  bride  is  conducted 
to  the  bridegroom’s  house. 

On  the  death  of  a  person,  after  the  usual  offices  of  Fuuerat 
closing  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  washing  the  body,  are  service, 
performed,  the  priest  is  sent  for  to  perfume  the  deceased 
with  incense,  while  prayers  and  hymns  are  said  and 
sung  beside  the  corpse.  The  body  is  watched  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  ;  and  when  all  things  are  ready  for  the  inter¬ 
ment,  those  relations  who  are  to  act  as  mourners  and 
pall-bearers,  are  called  together.  Before  the  coffin  is 
closed,  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  must  be  performed,  as 
the  last  respect  paid  to  the  body.  The  priest  first,  and 
then  the  relations  and  friends,  take  their  farewell,  by 
kissing  the  body  of  the  deceased,  or  the  coffin  in  which 
it  is  contained.  The  funeral  service  then  begins  with 
the  priest  pouring  his  incense  from  the  holy  censer  on 
the  coffin  and  the  attendants,  after  w^liich  he  gives  the 
benediction,  and  the  choristers  chant  suitable  responses. 

The  coffin  is  then  carried  into  the  church,  the  priests 


preceding  with  a 


lighted 


taper,  and  the  deacon  with 


the  censer.  When  the  procession  reaches  the  sanctuary, 
the  body  is  set  down  ;  the  91st  psalm  is  sung,  followed 
by  several  anthems  and  prayers.  The  corpse  is  then 


laid  into  the  grave,  while  the  funeral  anthem  to  the 


Trinity  is  sung  over  it;  and  the  ceremony  of  sprinkling 
earth  on  the  coffin,  usual  in  most  countries,  is  perform¬ 
ed.  After  this,  oil  is  poured  from  a  lamp  on  the  coffin, 
and  incense  again  diffused.  The  grave  is  next  covered 
in,  and  the  ceremony  ends  with  a  prayer  to  the  Saviour 
for  the  rest  and  eternal  happiness  of  the  deceased. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  more  minute  account  of  these 
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Ri;ssia.  pjjj  other  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church,  ma}’’  consult 
r^Ir  Ker  Porter’s  Travelling  Sketches,  vol.  i.  letters  8, 

210  arid  10. 

Creek  hie-  The  hierarch)’’ of  the  Russians  consists  of  three  me- 
rarthy.  tropoiitans,  seven  archbishops,  and  18  bishops.  ^Ve 
have  seen  that  there  was  originally  at  the  head  of  the 
church  a  patriarch,  who  possessed  all  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pope.  This  office  was  abolished  by  Peter  I. 
The  whole  number  of  ecclesiastics  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Russia,  is  computed  at  67,900,  and  the 

211  number  of  churches  at  18,350. 

Monastc-  There  are  several  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
ries.  Russian  empire,  where  the  monks  and  nuns,  as  in  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  countries,  lead  a  life  of  seclusion  and  in¬ 
dolence,  though  their  inhabitants  are  not  subject  to 
such  severe  restrictions  as  those  of  the  Catholic  jiersua- 
sion.  The  heads  of  the  monasteries  are  called  archi- 
mandrites  or  hegmnens,  the  former  being  nearly  syno¬ 
nymous  with  abbot,  the  latter  v.'ith  prior.  The  supe¬ 
rior  of  a  nunnery  is  called  hegumena.  The  principal 
religious  order  is  that  of  St  Basil ;  and  the  chief  mo¬ 
nasteries  are  those  of  St  Alexander  Nefsky  at  St 

212  Petersburg!!,  and  Divitchy  at  Mosco. 

Toleration.  Formerly  no  religion,  except  the  Greek,  was  tolerat¬ 
ed  in  Russia;  but,  since  the  reign  of  Peter  I.,  all  re¬ 
ligions  and  sects  are  tolerated  throughout  the  empire. 
It  was  indeed  with  great  difficulty  that  Peter  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  ;  but  this  is  now  not  only  tolerated, 
but  is  dignified  by  the  establishment  of  Russian  Catholic 
bishops.  Even  the  despised  Jews  are  permitted  to  hold 

213  their  synagogues,  and  the  Mahometans  their  mosques, 
language.  The  Russian  language  is  a  diale'ct  of  the  ancient  Go¬ 
thic,  and  is  extremely  difficult  of  pronunciation  by  a 
southern  European ;  though  in  the  mouth  of  the  politer 
Russians,  it  appears  by  no  means  deficient  in  melody. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  acquire,  as  it  abounds  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  sounds  and  numerous  anomalies.  The  cha¬ 
racters  amount  to  at  least  36,  some  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  Greek  language,  while  others  are  peculiar 
to  the  Russ.  Among  other  singularities  there  is  one 
character  to  express  sch,  and  another  ssch,  which  lat¬ 
ter  sound  is  said  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  enunciation, 
excejit  by  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Russian  natives. 

214  See  Philology,  N°  220. 

Present  Since  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the 
state  of  li-  literature  of  Russia  has  undergone  a  material  imiirove- 
IlubsJi  ment.  Incredible  indeed,  was  the  pressure  of  the  li- 
gorous  genius- destroying  restrictions  and  prohibitory 
edicts  under  the  reign  of  Paul,  of  the  state  of  whose 
mind,  continually  tormented  w  ith  suspicion,  but  in  other 
respects  endowed  with  many  good  qualities,  so  striking 
a  picture  has  been  drawn  by  Kotzebue,  in  The  most  /it’- 
vxarkahle  Year  oj  his  I-'ife,  of  which  a  Russian  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  published.  During  that  inauspicious  sea¬ 
son,  only  a  few  plants  sprang  uj)  here  and  tlierc  in  the 
garden  of  Russian  literature,  chicHy  in  Petersburgh,  and 
for  the  glorification  of  imperial  institutions.  Among 
these,  for  instance,  may  be  reckoned  the  Cabinet  of  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Great,  written  in  the  Russian  language  by  .lo- 
,seph  IJieliajtu,  under  librarian  to  the  .Academy  ul'  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  splendiui}  printed  in  1800,  at  the  ex|)ense 
of  the  academy,  in  three  large  (|uarto  volumes.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  catalogue  of  tlie  books,  natural  curio>i- 
ties,  works  of  art,  medals,  pictures,  and  other  treasures, 
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which  the  academy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  posses¬ 
ses;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  list  itself  will  swell - v 

to  a  library,  if  the  succeeding  parts  should  be  written  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  first  three.  The  first  volume  con¬ 
tains  only  the  relicks  of  Peter  the  Great,  with  five 
plates,  comprehending  even  the  productions  of  his  turn¬ 
ing  lathe,  which  are  preserved  as  is  w’ell  known,  in  a 
separate  apartment.  The  second  volume  gives  some, 
but  extremely  defective  accounts  of  the  Academic  Li¬ 
brary,  in  which  there  are  2964'  Russian  works  (and 
among  them  not  fewer  than  305  Russian  romances !) 
and  1350  MSS.  (236  of  them  Chinese,  and  410  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  history  of  Russia).  In  the  third  volume,  the 
cabinet  of  medals  is  illustrated.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  many  curiosities  and  exquisite  works  of  art  have 
from  every  part  of  Europe  been  collected  in  St  Peters¬ 
burgh,  especially  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 

What  treasures  of  art  and  literature  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  imperial  hermitage !  Flere,  for  instance, 
is  the  most  valuable  and  complete  collection  of  ancient 
engraved  gems,  of  which  the  celebrated  collectimi  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  compo.«es  only  a  small  part.  Here 
the  libraries  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  are  placed,  con¬ 
taining  their  MSS  and  maiiu.script  notes  on  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  books.  31.  \’on  Kohler,  a  German,  is  the 
keeper  of  these  treasures ;  and  the  antiquarian  writings 
which  he  has  published  in  the  French  and  German 
languages,  sufficiently  prove  him  to  be  a  proper  person 
for  such  an  office.  It  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
learn  what  has  been  swallowed  up  by  these  reposito¬ 
ries  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
lamented,  that  the  splendid  de.«criptionofthe  Michaelo- 
v/itzian  palace  has  since  the  death  of  Paul  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  From  what  Kotzebue  has  said  concerning  it 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  account  of  his  exile,  one  may 
guess  what  immense  quantities  of  curiosities  it  contain¬ 
ed.  At  present  only  three  large  engravings  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  views  of  the  now  deserted  palace,  arc  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  price  of  40  rubles.  Of  Gotschiza  loo,  the 
favourite  residence  of  Paul,  and  which  the  new  emperor 
has  presented  to  the  empress  dowager,  we  have  a  view 
in  six  large  sheets,  engraved  before  the  dea'h  of  the 
late  emperor,  and  giving  us  at  least  a  general  idea  of 
the  ])lan  of  the  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  &c. 

'riiere  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  new  university 
of  Dorpat,  w  hich  has  already  cost  the  nobiiity  of  Es- 
tlionia  and  Livonia  more  than  1{X),000  rubles,  will  at 
length  be  established  by  authority.  Several  learned  men 
were  invited  from  foreign  countries  to  fill  the  jirofes- 
sional  chairs,  and  some  of  them  had  arrived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1802.  The  miiitary  academy,  whicli  has 
likewise  been  erected  at  Dorpat,  has  received  great 
favour  and  support  from  the  emperor.  Full  permission 
is  now  again  granted  to  visit  foreign  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities ;  and  in  conseijnence,  about  70  I.ivonians, 
Ebthonians,  and  Courlanders,  now  prosecuti-  their  .  tu- 
dies  at  the  univcr>ity  of  Jima  ;  and  proportionate  num¬ 
bers  at  the  universities  of  (iermany. 

'fhe  book-trade,  w  Inch  had  lx  i  n  entirely  annihilated, 
has  for  the  most  part  broken  t!;e  iron  fetters  imposed  by 
tl.e  licensers ;  it  is  iiuli  ed  a  highlv  beneficial  change, 
that  no  Tuminiskow,  and  otlu  r  Ilu-slar  zi-alots.  but 
(icrmnns,  are  appointid  to  examine  GeirMii  hook-. 

Here,  how  ever,  many  things  still  require  to  be  con  -  et- 
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.  The  new  emperor,  notwithstanding  his  almost  in- 

credible  activity,  cannot  at  once  discover  all  the  abuses 
and  improper  applications  of  some  of  the  laws,  nor  by 
an  emmenoi  ukase,  open  to  every  innoxious  book  (as 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  Kotzebue’s  Mont  Remark¬ 
able  Year)  tlie  gate  that  had  been  shut  against  it  by 
the  licensers.  For  Kotzebue’s  work  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  pass,  if  the  procurator-general  in  St 
Petersburg!!  had  not  laid  a  copy  before  the  emperor 
himself,  and  received  a  particular  ukase  in  its  favour. 
Another  great  impediment  to  literature  is,  that  all 
books  must  be  imported  by  sea ;  and  consequently  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  no  new  publications  can  be  procured 
from  abroad.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
books,  however,  arises  from  tlie  circumstance  that  a 
Jiussian  ukase  always  remains  in  full  force  till  it  be  ex- 
l)ressly  repealed  by  another.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Paul,  the  examination  and  licensing  of  books  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  respective  capitals; 
but  Paul  appointed  inferior  licensers  for  that' purpose, 
and  the  same  regulation  continues,  unless  altered  by  a 
particular  ukase.  Under  Paul,  nothing  was  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  the  large  printing-office  of  Reval,  ex¬ 
cept  advertisements,  jdaybills,  hymns  for  the  Reval 
hymn  book,  and  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  which  were  subjected  to  a  strict  previous  exa¬ 
mination  ;  and  the  same  restrictions  continued  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  1802,  though  repugnant  to  the  emperor’s  in¬ 
tentions,  because  no  emmenoi  ukase  hatl  been  published 
to  abolish  them.  A  wane  merchant  in  Reval  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  having  some  tickets  printed,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
distinguishing  his  different  sorts  of  wine.  At  first  the 
licenser  would  not  permit  any  of  the  French  wines  to 
have  their  names  printed,  and  wlien  at  last  he  relented 
with  respect  to  this  point,  the  printing  of  the  words  St 
liber  s  wine,  and  bishop,  a  well-known  drink  composed 
of  wine  and  oranges,  was  deemed  by  him  quite  inadmis¬ 
sible,  because  >Sl  denotes  saintslnp,  and  ought  not  to  be 
profaned  by  being  affixed  to  a  wine  bottle,  and  because 
bishop  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  of  course 
* 'Monthly  should  not  be  exposed  to  a  similar  profanation.  • 

Afn.n-,,,.  jurisprudence  has  lately 

been  established  at  .St  Petersburgli.  Here  there  are 
four  prcvfessors  who  give  lectures  on  tlie  law  of  nature 
and  nations,  on  the  Roman  law,  on  ethics,  and  on  the 
bisloij  of  Russia,  besides  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
commission  of  legislation.  All  the  lectures  are  in  the 
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of  \aroslavl  had,  in  1749,  erected  a  theatre  in  his  native  Russia 

city,  in  consequence  of  the  delight  with  which  he  had' - - 

been  inspired  on  witnessing  the  exhibitions  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  players  at  the  capital.  Accordingly,  when  he 
returned  home,  he  fitted  up  a  large  saloon  in  his  father’s 
house  for  a  theatre,  and  painted  it  himself;  then  mus¬ 
tering  a  small  company,  consisting  of  his  four  brothers 
and  some  other  young  persons,  he  represented  sometimes 
the  sacred  pieces  of  the  bishop  Dimitri  RostofFsc%, 
sometimes  the  tragedies  of  Sumarokof  and  Lomonossof, 
w  hich  had  just  appeared  ;  and  at  other  times,  comedies 
and  farces  of  his  own  composition.  The  undertaking  of 


\V  olchof  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement.  Not 
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satisfied  with  lavishing  applause  upon  him,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nobility  furnished  him  in  1750  with  the  requi¬ 
site  funds  for  erecting  a  public  theatre,  where  money 
was  taken  for  admission.  The  report  of  this  novelty 
reached  St  Petersburgli,  and  in  1752  the  empress  Eli¬ 
zabeth  sent  for  Wolchof’s  compan3u  He  was  jilaced, 
with  several  of  his  young  actors,  in  the  school  of  the 
cadets,  to  improve  himself  in  the  Russian  language, 
and  in  particular  to  practise  declamation. 


At  length,  in  1756,  the  first  Russian  theatre  was  for- 


The  Academy  of  . Sciences  at  .St  Petersburgli  have 
formed  the  plan  of  a  rule  tor  the  manner  of  writing 
Russian  w'ords  with  foreign  characters,  and  foreign 
words  with  Russian  characters.  'I'his  jilan  consists  of 
■a  vocabulaiy,  drawn  u])  bj'  a  committee  of  the  aca¬ 
demy,  and  composed  of  two  alphaliets,  German  and 
Trench,  by  means  ot  which  the  jiroper  orthography 
and  pronunciation  of  words  in  the  Russian  language 
are  rendered  intelligible  to  forei'>'ners. 

Tor  a  fuller  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Iiussia,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Tooke’s  I'iciv  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  J72.,  and  his  Life  'of 
Catharine  11.  vol.  iii.  p.  394.. 

State  of  the  Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the  court  of  St  Pe- 
rr"  fo'-  dramatic  exhibitions,  no  idea  was  enter¬ 

tained  of  greeting  a  Russian  theatre  in  tlie  caiiital  till 
the  year  1756.  Teodor  Wolchof,  the  son  of  a  merchant 


mally  established  by  the  exertions  of  Sumarokof,  and 
the  actors  paid  by  the  court.  A  German  company  ap¬ 
peared  in  1757,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
an  Italian  opera.  The  opera  Ruffa  formed  in  1759  at 
IMosco  had  no  better  success ;  its  failure  was  favour¬ 
able  to  that  which  remained  at  St  Petersburgli,  and 
\yhich  received  so  much  the  more  encouragement.  The 
fireworks  displaj'ed  on  the  stage  after  the  performance, 
afforded  great  amusement  to  the  public,  and  diew  to¬ 
gether  more  company  than  the  music.  At  the  coro¬ 
nation  ot  the  einjiress  Catharine  H.,  the  Russian  court 
theatre  accompanied  her  to  Mosco,  but  soon  returned 
to  St  Pe'ter.sburgh,  where  it  has  been  fixed  ever  since. 
1  he  taste  lor  dramatic  exhibitions  had  at  this  period  be¬ 
come  so  general,  that  not  only  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  tlie  court  of  the  two'  cajiitals  performed  Rus¬ 
sian  jilay’s,  but  Italian,  Trench,  German,  and  even  Ting- 
hsh  theatres  arose,  and  maintained  tlieir  ground  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  Catharine  the  Great,  desirous 
that  the  people  should  likewise  particijiate  in  this  plea¬ 
sure,  ordered  a  stage  to  be  erected  in  the  great  place  in 
the  wooil  of  Brumberg.  There  both  the  actors  and  the 
filays  were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pojnilacc  that  heard 
them.  \\'hat  will  seem  extraordinary  is,  that  this  per¬ 
formance  sometimes  attracted  more  distinguished  ama¬ 
teurs;  and  it  is  perhajis  the  only'  theatre  where  siiecta- 
tors  have  been  seen  in  carriages  of  four  and  six  horses. 
But  what  is  still  more  surprising  is,  to  sec  actors  enno¬ 
bled  as  a  reward  for  their  talents,  as  was  the  case  in 
1  (62,  with  the  two  brothers  Feodor  and  Gregory  Wol¬ 
chof.  ihe  former  died  the  following  year,  while  still 
very  young.  His  reputation  as  a  great  tragic  and  co¬ 
mic  actor  will  perhaps  one  day  be  considerably'  abated  ; 
but  the  Russians  will  ever  recollect  with  gratitude  that 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Ri^sian  stage. 

They  will  likewise  remember  the  services  of  Siima- 
rokof  as  a  tragic  poet.  He  first  showed  of  what  the 
Russian  language,  before  neglected,  was  susceptible. 
Born  at  Mosco  in  1727,  of  noble  parents,  he  zealously 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  classic  au¬ 
thors  and  of  the  French  poets.  This  it  was  that  roused 
his  poetic  talents.  His  early  compositions  were  all  on 
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the  subject  of  love.  His  countrymen  admired  his  songs, 
and  they  were  soon  in  the  mouth  of  every  one.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  this  success,  Suitiarakof  published  by  degrees 
his  other  poetical  productions.  Tragedies,  comedies, 
psalms,  operas,  epitaphs,  madrigals,  odes,  enigmas,  ele¬ 
gies,  satires  ;  in  a  word,  every  species  of  composition 
that  poetry  is  capable  of  producing,  flowed  abundantly 
from  his  pen,  and  filled  not  less  than  ten  octavo  vo¬ 
lumes.  His  tragedy,  Choruf,  was  the  first  good  play 
in  the  Russian  language.  It  is  written  in  Alexandrine 
verses,  in  rhyme,  like  his  other  tragedies,  as  Ham¬ 
let,  Sinaw  and  Trunior,  Aristona,  Semira,  Ngaropolk 
and  Dimisa,  the  false  Dimitri,  &c. ;  and  this  first  per- 
formanee  showed,  that  in  the  plan,  the  plot,  the  cha¬ 
racter,  and  style,  he  had  taken  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire,  for  his  models.  Though  Sumarakof  possessed 
no  very  brilliant  genius,  he  had,  however,  a  very  hap¬ 
py  talent  of  giving  to  his  tragedies  a  certain  originality, 
which  distinguished  them  from  those  of  other  nations. 

He  acquired  the  unqualified  approbation  of  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  selection  of  his  subjects;  almost  all  of  which 
he  took  from  the  Russian  history,  and  by  the  energy 
and  boldness  which  he  gave  to  his  characters.  But  his 
success  rendered  him  so  haughty  and  so  vain,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  mildest  criticism.  Jealous  of  the 
fame  acquired  by  Lomonossof,  another  Russian  poet, 
he  sought  every  opportunity  of  discouraging  him  ;  and 
it  was  a  great  triumph  to  Sumarakof  to  observe  that 
the  public  scarcely  noticed  the  first  dramatic  essays  of 
that  writer,  and  that  they  were  soon  consigned  to  obli¬ 
vion. 

Sumarakof  has  likewise  written  a  great  number  of 
comedies,  in  which  the  manner  of  Moliere  is  discover¬ 
able.  In  spite  of  their  original  and  sometimes  low  hu¬ 
mour,  they  were  not  much  liked.  The  principal  are, 
the  Rival  Mother  and  her  Daughter  ;  the  Imaginary 
Cuckold  ;  the  Malieious  Man,  &c.  He  has  composed 
some  operas ;  among  others,  Cephalus  and  Procris,  set 
'  Monthly  to  music  by  d’Araja,  master  of  the  imperial  chapel,  and 
Magazine,  represented  for  the  first  time  at  St  Petersburg!)  during 
^o.xxi.  the  carnival  of  1755.  The  performers  of  both  sexes 
were  ehildren  under  the  age  of  14.  * 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Russian  empire  is  of 
course  extremely  various.  Husbandry  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  governments  ofOlonetz  and 
Archangel ;  but  in  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  has 
been  pursued  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  Russian 
■plough  is  light  and  simple,  and  scarcely  pierces  the 
gi  ound  to  the  depth  of  two  inches ;  but  in  the  southern 
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provinces  a  heavier  kind  is  used,  resembling  the  (ier- 
man.  In  what  is  called  the  summer  field,  the  corn  is 
sown  and  reaped  in  the  same  year  ;  while  in  the  winter 
field  the  corn  is  sown  in  .autumn,  and  the  produce  reap¬ 
ed  in  the  ensuing  summer.  The  former  yields  what 
is  called  summer  wheat,  and  rye,  barley,  millet,  buck¬ 
wheat,  flax,  hemp,  peas,  &c.  the  latter  only  wheat  or 
rye  ;  and  the  winter  field  is  commonly  left  fallow  to 
the  following  spi  ing.  In  goieral,  agriculture  is  conduct¬ 
ed  with  great  negligence,  yet  the  harvests  are  abundant, 
liven  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Pcter.>burgh,  thei'e 
are  large  marshes  which  might  be  easily  drained,  and 
converted  into  fertile  land.  In  the  north,  rye  is  most 
gencraily  cultivated ;  but  in  the  middle  and  soutliern 
regions,  w  hc.it ;  in  the  government  of  I'.katarinoslaf  the 
Arnautan  wheat  is  beautiful,  the  flour  yellowish,  the 
Vor.  .Will.  Pait  H. 
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return  commonly  fifteen  fold :  nor  is  Turkish  wheat,  or  Russia. 

luaize,  unknown  in  Taurida.  Barley  is  a  general  pro- ' - ■ 

duction,  and  is  converted  into  meal,  as  well  as  oats,  of 
which  a  kind  of  porridge  is  composed.  Rice  succeeds 
well  in  the  vicinity  of  Kislear.  Potatoes  are  unaccount¬ 
ably  neglected,  except  in  the  north.  This  invaluable 
root  bears  the  cold  of  Archangel,  and  yields  from  30  to 
50  fold.  Flax  and  hemp  form  great  objects  of  Russian 
cultivation.  Madder,  woad,  and  saffi’on,  grow  wild  in 
the  south.  The  hop  is  also  cultivated,  and  is  found  wild 
near  the  Uralian  chain,  and  in  Taurida.  Tobacco  has 
been  produced  since  the  year  1763,  chiefly  from  Turkish 
and  Persian  seed.  In  the  gardens  are  cultivated  cab¬ 
bages  (of  which  a  great  number  is  consumed  in  the  form 
of  sour-krout),  and  other  plants  common  in  Europe. 

The  government  of  Moscow  produces  abundance  of 
excellent  asparagus,  and  sugar-melons  .abound  near  the 
Don  arid  the  Volga.  Large  orchards  are  seen  in  the 
middle  and  southern  parts  of  Russia,  yet  quantities  of 
fruit  are  imported.  What  is  called  the  Kireskoi  apple 
often  weighs  four  pounds,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time.  A  transparent  sort  from  China, 
is  also  cultivated,  called  the  Nalivni,  melting  and  full 
of  juice.  The  culture  of  the  vine  has  been  attempted 
in  the  south,  and  will  certainly  succeed  in  Taurida. 

Bees  are  not  known  in  Siberia,  but  form  an  object  of 
attention  in  the  Uralian  forests,  where  proprietors  car¬ 
ry  their  hives  to  a  considerable  height  in  kii-ge  trees, 
and  they  are  secui’ed  fi'om  the  bear  by  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  described  by  Mr  Tooke.  Mulberry  trees  and 
silk  are  not  unknown  in  the  south  of  European  Russia, 
especially  in  Taurida  and  the  Krimea.  In  the  Krimea, 
camels  are  very  commonly  used  for  draught,  a  custom 
which  seems  peculiar  to  that  province.  217 


The  arts  in  Russia  have  received  very  considerable  State  of  tlie 
improvement  within  the  last  50  years.  Most  of  the 
arts  that  relate  to  luxuries  are  exercised  at  St  Peters- 
burgh,  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  perfection,  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  import  these  articles  from  other 
countries.  Tlie  chief  works  of  this  kind  .are  those  of 
gold  and  silver  goods.  Here  are  4t  Russian  and  130 
foreign,  consequently  in  all  183  workers  in  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  trinkets,  as  mastei  s  ;  and  besides  them  several 
gilders  and  silvei'ers.  The  pomp  of  the  court,  and 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  great,  have  rendered  a  taste 
in  w  orks  of  this  kind  so  common,  and  carrieil  the  art 
itself  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  most  extiaordin.ary  objects 
of  it  are  here  to  be  met  with.  Several  of  them  arc 
w  rought  in  a  sort  of  manufactory  ;  in  one  set  of  premises 
ai’e  all  the  various  workmen  and  shops  for  completing 
the  most  elegant  devices,  ornamental  and  useful,  from 
the  rough  bullion.  Even  the  embroiderers  in  gold  anil 
silver,  though  they  are  not  formed  into  a  company,  are 
yet  pretty  numerous.  The  works  they  produce  are 
finished  in  so  high  a  t.aste,  that  quantities  of  them  are 
sold  in  the  shops  that  deal  in  English  or  French  goods, 
and  to  which  they  are  not  inferior.  This  business, 
which  is  a  perpetual  source  of  profit  to  a  great  number 
of  widows  and  young  women  of  slender  incomes,  forms 
a  strong  objection  to  the  declamations  against  luxury. 

I’erhaps  the  remark  is  not  unnece.ssaiy,  that  sham  laces 
and  emhioidery  cannot  here  be  used,  even  on  the  stage. 

Next  to  these  may  be  ranged  the  host  of  milliners,  w  ho 
are  mostly  of  1‘rcnch  descent ;  and  here,  as  i)i  Paris,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  industry,  are  endow  ed  w  ith  a  larietv  of 
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F^assia-.  f-rgrecable  and  profitable  talents.  Their  numbers  are 
daily  increasing ;  and  the  greater  their  multitude,  the 
better  they  seem  to  thrive.  Their  works  are  neat,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  modish  ;  but  they  certainly  bear  an  enormous 
price  :  a  marchandc  des  modes,  if  she  understand  her 
business,  is  sure  to  make  a  fortune.  The  generality  of 
them,  after  completing  this  aim,  return  tolheir  native 
country. 

The  coachraaker’s  trade  is  likewise  here  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  state.  The  great  concerns  in  which  this  business  is 
carried  on  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  simple  screw  to- the 
finest  varnish  ;  the  solidity  and  durability,  the  elegance 
and  the  taste  of  the  carriages  they  turn  out,  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  workmen,  and,  in  short,  the  large  sums  of  money 
that  are  employed  in  them,  which  would  otherwise  be 
sent  abroad  for  tlrese  vehicles,  render  this  business  one 
of  the  most  consequential  of  the  residence.  In  the 
judgment  of  connoisseurs,  and  by  the  experience  of 
such  as  use  them,  the  carriages  made  here  yield  in  nothing 
to  those  of  Paris  or  London ;  and  in  the  niaking  of 
varnish  the  Russians  have  improved  upon  the  English  : 
only  in  point  of  durability  the  carriages  are  said  to  fall 
short  of  those  built  by  the  famous  workmen  of  the  last- 
mentioned  nation  ;  and  the  want  of  dry  timber  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  this  failure.  VVhth  all  these  advantages, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  price,  in¬ 
creased  by  tlie  high  duties  of  those  carriages  which  come 
from  abroad,  yet  these  are  yearly  imported  to  a  great 
amount.  The  Russians  have,  liowever,  succeeded  in  ap¬ 
propriating  the  greater  part  of  this  business  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  shape  of  their  carriages  is  in  the  height  of 
the  mode ;  the  varnisli  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  out¬ 
ward  appearance  elegant  and  graceful :  but  for  durabi¬ 
lity,  the  reputation  of  the  Russian  workmen  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Germans  settled  in  this  country.  This  cen¬ 
sure  applies  to  all  the  Russian  works  of  art ;  their  exte¬ 
rior  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  but  they  are  deficient 
in  the  solidity  which  so  much  recommends  the  work  of 
foreign  artists.  The  Russians  have  indeed  to  contend 
with  an  obstacle  that  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  employ  so  much  time,  labour,  and  expense,  on 
their  work,  as  are  requisite  for  bringing  it  to  the  utmost 
perfection.  -  This  is  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  of 
British  commodities,  which  is  nowhere  carried  to  so 
high  a  pitch  as  it  was  in  Russia  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Russian  workman,  therefore,  naturally  endeavours  to 
impose  his  work  upon  the  customer  for  foreign  ;  and 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
solidity  to  outward  appearance,  for  which  alone  he  can 
expect  to  be  paid.  A  chariot  made  by  a  German  coach- 
maker  will  cost  GOO  or  700  rubles,  whereas  a  Russian 
chariot  can  be  bought  for  half  the  money  ;  and  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  latter  is  even  more  durable  than 
the  former. 

Joinery  is  exercised  as  well  by  the  Russians  as  the 
Germans;  but  the  cabinet-maker’s  art,  in  which  the 
price  of  the  ingenuity  fe.r  exceeds  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  is  at  present  solely  confined  to  some  foreigners, 
among  whom  the  Germans  distinguish  themselves  to 
tlieir  honour.  'Ihe  artists  of  that  i  ation  occasionally 
execute  masterpieces,  made  at  intervals  of  leisure  under 
the  influence  of  genius  and  ta.ste,  and  for  which  they 
find  a  ready  sale  in  the  residence  of  a  great  and  magni¬ 
ficent  court.  Ihus,  not  long  since  one  of  these  made  a 
cabinet,  which  for  invention,  taste,  and  excellency  of 


workmanship,  exceeded  every  thing  that  had  ever  been  Fussii 
seen  in  that  wmy.  The  price  of  this  piece  of  art  was  — v— 
7000  rubles  ;  and  the  artist  declared,  that  with  this 
sum  he  should  not  be  paid  for  the  years  of  application 
he  had  bestowed  upon  it.  Another  monument  of  Ger¬ 
man  ingenuity  is  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  model  of  a  bridge  after  a  design  of  the  state  coun¬ 
sellor  Von  Gerhard.  This  bridge,  which  would  be  the 
most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind,  if  the  possibility  of 
its  construction  could  be  proved,  consists  of  1 1  arches, 
a  drawbridge  for  letting  vessels  pass,  distinct  raised  foot¬ 
ways,  landing  places,  &c.  The  beauty  of  the  model, 
and  the  excellency  of  its  execution,  leave  every  thing 
of  the  sort  very  far  behind.  The  Empress  Catharine 
II.  rewarded  the  artificer  w'ith  a  present  of  4000  rubles, 
and  he  was  ever  after  employed  by  the  court. 

Both  these  works  of  art  have  been,  however,  far  ex¬ 
celled  by  a  writing  desk  made  by  Roentgen,  a  native  of 
Neuwied,  and  a  Moravian,  who  lived  several  years  in 
St  Petersburgh,  and  embellished  the  palaces  of  the  em¬ 
press  and  principal  nobility  with  the  astonishing  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  art.  In  this  writing  desk  the  genius  of  the 
inventor  has  lavished  its  riches  and  its  fertility  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  compositions  :  all  seems  the  work  of 
enchantment.  On  opening  this  amazing  desk,  in  front 
appearsa  beautiful  group  of  bas-reliefs  in  bronzesuperb- 
ly  gilt ;  which,  by  tlie  slightest  pressure  on  a  spring, 
vanishes  away,  giving  place  toa  magnificent  writing-flat 
inlaid  with  gems.  The  space  above  this  flat  is  devoted 
to  the  keeping  of  valuable  papers  or  money.  The  bold 
hand  that  should  dare  to  invade  this  spot  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  its  own  betrayer ;  for,  at  the  least  touch  of 
the  table  part,  the  most  charming  strains  of  soft  and 
plaintive  music  instantly  Ix'gin  to  play  u])on  the  ear,  the 
organ  whence  it  proceeds  occupj  ing  the  lower  part  of 
the  desk  behind.  Several  small  draw’ei’s  for  holding  the 
materials  for  writing,  <!vc.  likewise  start  forward  by  the 
pressure  of  their  springs,  andshut  again  as  (juiekly,  with¬ 
out  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their  existence.  If  we 
would  change  the  table  part  of  the  bureau  into  a  read¬ 
ing-desk,  from  the  upper  part  aboard  springs  forward, 
from  which,  with  incredible  velocity,  all  the  parts  of  a 
commodious  and  well  contrived  reading-desk  expand, 
and  take  their  proper  places.  The  Inventor  offered  this 
rare  and  astonishing  piece  to  the  empress  Catharine  II. 
for  20,000  rubles  ;  but  sire  generously  thought  that  this 
sum  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  workman¬ 
ship  ;  she  therefore  recompensed  his  talents  with  a  far¬ 
ther  ])rcsent  of . 7000  rubles.  Her  majesty  presented 
this  matchless  piece  of  art  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  whose  museum  it  still  remains.  *  •  7’„„Xr’s 

The  Russian  skill  in  architecture  is  evinced  by  the  Cntlinriiia 
magnificent  buildings  w  Inch  adorn  the  city  of  St  Peters-  *• 

burgh,  and  more  especially  by  the  Taurida  palace. 

Heie  is  seen  the  largest  hall  of  which  we  have  any  ac¬ 
count.  This  prodigious  hall  was  built  after  the  unassist¬ 
ed  design  of  Prince  Potemkin,  and  uniu^s  to  a  sublime 
conception,  all  the  graces  of  finished  taste.  It  is  sup- 
portecl  by  double  rows  of  colossal  doric  uiliars,  opening 
on  otie  side  into  avast  pavilion,  wliich  forms  the  empe¬ 
ror's  winter  garden.  'J’his  garden  is  very  extensive,  the 
trees  chiefly  orange,  of  an  enormous  size,  sunk  in  the 
earth  in  their  tubs,  with  fine  mould  covering  thesurtaee 
between  them.  'I'he  tvalks  are  gravelled  ;  wind  and  un¬ 
dulate  in  a  very  delightful  manner;  are  neatly  turfed, 

and 
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Tluss’ia.  and  fincil  with  roses  aocl  other  flowers.  The  whole 
■'  pavilion  is  lighted  by  lofty  windows,  and  from  tlie  ceil¬ 
ing  are  suspended  several  magnificent  lustres  of  the 
richest  cut  glass.  In  the  enormous  hall  of  which  this 
garden  forms  a  part,  Prince  Potemkin  gave  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainment  ever  recorded  since  the  days 
of  Poman  voluptuousness. 

Ainong  the  Russian  manufactories,  the  imperial  esta¬ 
blishments  are  so  much  distinguished  for  the  magnitude 
of  their  plan,  and  the  richness  and  excellence  of  their 
productions,  that  they  may  enter  into  competition  with 
the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  any 
other  country.  The  tapestry  manufactory,  which  weaves 
both  hangings  and  carpeting,  produces  such  excellent 
work,  that  better  is  not  to  be  seen  from  the  Gohelines 
in  Paris.  The  circumstance  that  at  present  only  native 
Russians  are  employed,  enhances  the  value  and  curiosity 
of  the  establishment.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  nation  in  civilization  more  striking  to  the 
foreigner  than  in  the  spacious  and  extensive  work  rooms 
of  this  manufactory.  The  porcelain  manufactory  like¬ 
wise  entertains,  excepting  the  modellers  and  arcanists, 
none  but  Russian  workmen,  amounting  in  all  to  the 
riumber  of  400,  and  produces  ware  that,  for  taste  of  de¬ 
sign  and  beauty  of  execution,  approaches  near  to  theil 
best  patterns.  The  clay  was  formerly  brought  from  the 
Ural,  but  at  present  it  is  procured  from  the  Ukraine, 
and  the  quartz  from  the  mountains  of  Olonetz.  It  is 
carried  on  entirely  at  the  expense  of  government,  to 
which  it  annually  costs  15,000  rubles  in  wages,  and 
takes  orders.  But  the  price  of  the  porcelain  is  high  ; 
and  the  general  prejudice  is  not  in  favour  of  its  dura- 
hilit)'.  The  Faj'ence  manufactory  has  hitherto  made 
only  ineffectual  attempts  to  drive  out  tJie  queen’s  ware 
of  England ;  but  the  neat  and  elegant  chamber-stoves 
made  there  give  it  the  consequence  of  a  very  useful 
establishment.  Almost  all  the  new  built  houses  arc  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  excellent  w'ork  of  this  manufactory,  and 
considerable  orders  are  executed  for  the  provinces. 

A  bronze  manufactory,  which  was  established  for  the 
use  of  the  construction  of  the  Isaak  church,  hut  works 
now  for  the  court  and  private  persons,  merits  honour¬ 
able  mention,  cn  account  of  tlie  neatness  and  taste  of 
-its  executions. 

The -stone-cutting  works  of  Peterhof  at'e  remarkable 
for  the  mechanism  of  their  construction.  All  the  instru¬ 
ments,  saws,  turning  ladies,  cutting  and  polishing  en¬ 
gines,  arc  woi'ked  by  water  under  the  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Fifty  workmen  are  here  employed  in  working 
foreign,  and  especially  Russian  sorts  of  stone,  into  slabs, 
vases,  urns,  boxes,  columns,  and  other  ornaments  of 
various  kinds  and  magnitudes.  Many  other  impirial 
fabrics  for  the  use  of  tlie  army,  the  mint,  &c.  arc  carried 
on  in  various  places  ;  hut  the  description  of  them  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits. 

'J'he  number  of  private  manufactories  at  present  sub¬ 
sistin'!  in  St  Petershur<!h  amounts  to  about  100.  The 
principal  materials  on  which  tliey  are  emjiloyed,  some 
on  a  larger  and  others  on  a  smaller  scale,  arc  leather, 
jiaper,  gold  and  silver,  sugar,  silk,  tobacco,  distilled  wa¬ 
ters,  wool,  glass,  clay,  wax,  cotton  and  chintz.  Lea¬ 
ther,  as  is  well  known,  is  among  the  most  important  of 
their  manufactures  for  the  export  trade ;  accordingly 
liei  e  are  IGtan-works.  The  paper  manufactoriesamount 
lo  the  like  number,  for  hangings  and  general  use. 
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Twelve  gold  and  silver  manufactories  sell  threads,  laccs,  niir>»h. 
edgings,  fringes,  epaulets,  cS  c.  There  are  sugar 
works  ;  7  for  silk  goods,  gauze,  cloths,  hose,  stuffs  and 
several  others.  Here  mu-st  not  be  forgotten  the  greaft 
glass-houses  set  on  foot  b}’  Prince  Potemkin,  where  all 
the  various  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  of  that  mate¬ 
rial,  are  made ;  but  particularly  that  for  looking  gla.sses, 
where  they  arc  manufactured  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  beauty,  as  to  exceed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  produced  b}'  the  famous  glass-houses  of  Murano 
and  Paris.  Among  many  others  which  wc  cannot 
here  particularize,  are  not  fewer  than  five  letter  found¬ 
ries,  one  manufactory  for  clocks  and  watches,  &c.  219 

In  giving  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  Commerce. 
Russian  empire,  it  will  be  necessary  tliat  wc  should  first 
enumerate  the  expoi'ts  and  imports,  with  their  average 
amount,  and  we  shall  then  be  able,  by  comparing  these, 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  commercial  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  empire.  Mr  Tooke  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  statements  of  the  annual  c:oorls 
from  St  Petersburgh,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  from 
1780  to  1790.  During  that  time  there  were  annually 
exported, 


Iron, 

2,655,038  poods. 

Saltpetre, 

19,528 

do. 

Hemp, 

2,498,9.50 

do. 

Flax , 

792,932 

do. 

Napkins  and  linens. 

2,907,8^6  arschincs 

Sail-cloth  and  Hems, 

214,701-  pieces. 

Cordage, 

106,763  poods. 

Hemp  oil  and  linseed  oil, 

167,432 

do. 

Linseed, 

192,328 

do. 

Tobacco, 

52,645 

do. 

Rhubarb, 

129 

do. 

Wheat, 

105,136 

do. 

Rye, 

271,976 

do. 

Barle}', 

35,861' 

do. 

Oats, 

200,000 

do. 

IMasts,  145G 

Planks,  1,19.3,125 

Boards,  85,61-7 

Rosin, 

'T.-IRY 

do. 

Pitch, 

9,720 

do. 

Tav, 

37,3.36 

do. 

'I'rain  oil. 

81,.3S6 

do. 

Wax, 

10, 167 

do. 

Tallow,  and  tallow  candles, 

943,618 

do. 

I’otashes, 

31,712 

do. 

Isinglas, 

5,516 

do. 

Caviar, 

8,958 

do. 

Horse  hair. 

5,635 

do. 

Horse  tails,  69,722 

Hogs  bristles. 

29,110 

do. 

Russia  matts,  106,01.) 

Coats  skins,  292,01(> 

Hides  and  sole  leather, 

111-,87G 

do. 

Pieces  of  peltry,  (>‘21,927 
Ox  tongues,  9982 
Ox  hones,  7;h'8.W 

It  will  he  seen  from  tliealiovc  table,  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  exports  of  Russia  consists  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  or  of  tlie  unniamifaetured  products  of  tlie  coun¬ 
try.  Indeed  the  employiucnt  of  the  nation,  consider¬ 
ably  as  it  has  increased  since  the  time  of  Peter  I.,  is  stdl 
directed  more  to  production  than  to  mauufaelure.  This 
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ussia.  Js  the  natural  progress  of  every  human  society  advancing 
towards  civilization  ;  and  Russia  must  continue  to  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  production  and  to  the  commerce  in 
products,  till  the  degree  of  its  population,  and  the 
emp!o3™ent  of  its  inhabitants,  be  adequate  to  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  of  its  raw  materials. 

Tlie  buying  up  of  the  foregoing  articles,  and  their 
conveyance  from  the  remote  and  midland  regions  of  the 
empire,  form  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  com¬ 
merce.  The  greater  part  of  these  products  is  raised  on 
the  fertile  shores  of  the  Volga  ;  and  this  inestimable  ri- 
i-er,  which,  in  its  course,  connects  the  most  distant  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  at  the  same  time  the  channel  of  business  and 
industry  almost  to  the  whole  empire.  Vlierever  its 
water  laves  the  rich  and  fruitful  coast,  diligence  and 
industry  have  fixed  their  abode,  and  its  course  marks 
the  progress  of  internal  civilization.  St  Petersburgh, 
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though  at  a  distance  of  from  5000  to  6000  versts  from 


the  rich  mines  of  Siberia,  receives,  through  the  medium 
of  this  river,  the  stores  of  its  enormous  magazines,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  brouglit  thither  from  the  most 
eastern  districts  of  Siberia,  almost  entirely  by  water. 
The  Selenga  receives  and  transfers  them  to  the  Baikal, 
whence  thej'  proceed  by  the  Angara  to  the  Yenissy, 
and  pass  from  that  river  along  the  Oby  into  the  Tobol. 
Hence  they  are  transported  over  a  tract  of  about  400 
versts  by  land,  to  the  Tchussovaiya ;  from  this  river  in¬ 
to  the  Kamma,  and  thence  into  the  Volga,  from  wliich 
they  pass  through  the  sluices  at  Vishncy-Volotshok  into 
the  Volkhof,  and  from  that  river  into  the  Ladoga  lake  ; 
from  which,  lastly,  after  having  completed  a  journey 
through  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  arrive  by  the 
Neva,  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  This  a.-<tonish- 
ing  transport  is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by  the 
consideration  that  these  products,  thus  conveyed  to  St 
Petersburgh  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  north-east¬ 
ern  ocean,  remain  here  but  for  a  tew  weeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  again  setting  out  on  a  second,  and  jicrhaps  a 
longer  voyage,  or,  after  being  unshipped  in  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  of  returning  Iiither  under  an  altered  form,  and  by  a 
tedious  and  diiTicult  navigation,  coming  back  to  their 
native  land.  Thus,  how  many  scythes  of  the  Siberian 
boors  may  have  gone  this  circuitous  course ! 

Ihe  number  of  vessels  which,  taking  the  average  of 
ten  years,  from  1774  to  1784,  came  by  the  Ladoga 
canal  to  St  Petersburgh,  was  2861  barks,  707  half¬ 
barks,  508  one  masted  vessels,  1118  chaloups ;  in  all 
,5339.  If  to  these  we  add  6739  floats  of  balks,  we  shall 
have  a  total  of  12,078. 

The  value  in  money  of  these  products  is,  by  the  want 
which  Russia  experiences  of  wrought  commodities,  and 
by  the  increasing  luxury,  so  much  lessened,  that  the 
advantage  on  the  balance  is  proportionally  very  small. 
A  list  of  the  articles  of  trade  witli  which  St  Peters¬ 
burgh  annually  furnishes  a  part  of  the  empire,  would 
afford  matter  for  the  most  interesting  economical  com¬ 
mentary. 

The  annual  imports  brought  to  St  Petersburgh,  on 
an  average  of  ten  years  from  1780  to  1790,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  table. 

Rubles. 

Silken  stuffs  to  the  amount  of,  -  2,500,000 

Woolen  stuffs,  -  .  2,000,000 

tloth, ,  -  .  .  2,000.000 
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Rubles.  Eussia. 

Cotton  stuffs,  -  -  .  534,000  - v - ' 

Silk  and  cotton  Stockings,  10,000  dozen  pairs. 

Trinkets,  -  -  .  -  .  700,000 

Watches,  2000. 

Plardware,  -  -  -  50,000 

Looking  glasses,  -  -  50,000 

English  stone-ware,  -  -  43,800 

English  horses,  250. 

Coffee,  26,300  poods. 

Sugar,  372,000  poods. 

Tobacco,  5000  poods. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  -  -  101, .500 

Fresh  fruit,  -  -  -  65,000 

Plerrings,  14,250  tons. 

Sweet  oil,  -  -  -  20,000 

Porter  and  English  beer,  -  262,000 

French  brandjy  50,000  ankers. 

Champagne  and  Burgundj^  4000  pipes. 

Other  wines,  250,000  hogsheads. 

Mineral  waters,  -  -  12,000 

Paper  of  different  kinds,  -  -  42,750 

Books,  -  -  -  50,150 

Copper-plate  engravings,  -  -  60,200 

Alum,  25,500  poods. 

Indigo,  3830  poods. 

Cochineal,  1385  poods. 

Glass  and  glass  wares,  -  -  64,000 

Scythes,  325,000,  &c.  &c. 


,  A  considerable  part  of  these  commodities  remains  for 
consumption  at  St  Petersburgh,  while  the  rest  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  land  carriage  to  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
Land-carriage  is  preferred  on  these  occasions,  as  the 
passage  of  the  river  up  the  stream  would  be  tedious 
and  expensive.  The  carts  or  sledges  made  use  of  in 
this  conveyance  are  generally  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
have  each  its  owm  driver ;  though  soiiietimes  on  long 
journeys  there  is  only  one  driver  to  every  throe  carts. 
They  commonlj'  go  in  caravans  of  from  25  to  100  carts. 

According  to  the  above  tables,  we  are  now  enabled 
to  state  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the 
balance  of  trade,  at  St  Petersburgh  ;  and  from  these  to 
deduce  pretty  just  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  whole  empire.  By  tlie  most  probable  es¬ 
timation  on  this  same  average  of  10  years  from  1780 
to  1790,  the  statement  will  stand  as  follows. 

Exports,  -  -  13,261,942  rubles 

Imports,  -  -  12,238,319  do. 

Thus  the  amount  of  the  whole  commerce  of  St 
Petersburgh  during  the  above  period  of  ten  years,  was 
annually  25,837,325  rubles.  The  commerce  of  Rus¬ 
sia  by  sea,  exclusive  of  the  Caspian  sea,  was  stated  by 
Storch  at  30  millions  of  rubles  of  exports  ;  but  includ¬ 
ing  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  commerce  with  China 
and  other  countries  by  land,  he  estimates  the  whole 
exports  in  1796  at  50  millions  of  rubles.  In  1805 
they  were  stated  by  Crome  at  72,400,000  of  rubles  ; 
and  from  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  population, 
must  now  be  much  greater.  The  imports  according 
to  the  official  statements  are  always  less  than  the  ex¬ 
ports.  The  trade  by  land  with  China  and  other  parts 
of  Asia,  is  stated  to  employ  38,000  persons  as  car¬ 
riers. 

The 
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Russia.  Xhe  proportion  which  the  other  principal  sea'ports 
of  the  Russian  empire  share  in  the  general  commerce, 
■will  appear  from  tho.  following  table,  drawn  up  for  the 
year  1793. 


St  Petersburgh, 

,  Rubles. 

23,757,951- 

Riga, 

8,98.5,929 

Archangel, 

2,525,208 

Taganrok, 

428,087 

Eupatoria, 

334,398 

Narva, 

Otchakof, 

238,555 

209,321 

Pernau, 

189,131 

Cronstadt, 

157,365 

Kherson, 

147,822 

Vyborg, 

124,832 

Reval, 

109,897 

Theodosia, 

54,281 

Friedrischshamm, 

31,374 

Kertsch, 

9,960 

Onega, 

9,552 

Arensburg, 

9,346 

Yenikaly, 

4,322 

Sevastopol, 

858 

(m)  37,328,192 
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State  of  ge-  The  commerce  of  St  Petersburg!!  is  carried  on  chiefly 
neral  trade  jjy  commission  in  the  hands  of  factors.  This  class  of 
in  Russia,  j^^grchants,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  foreigners, 
forms  the  most  respectable  and  considerable  part  of  the 
persons  on  the  exchange.  In  the  year  1790,  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  counting  houses,  not  belonging  to  the  guilds, 
were  28  English,  7  German,  2  Swiss,  4  Danish,  seve¬ 
ral  Prussian,  6  Dutch,  4  French,  2  Portuguese,  1  Spa¬ 
nish,  and  1  Italian.  Besides  these,  were  12  denomi¬ 
nated  burghers,  and  of  the  first  guild  106,  with  46  fo¬ 
reign  merchants,  and  17  belonging  to  other  towns, 
though  several  cause  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  these 
guilds  who  are  not  properly  merchants. 

The  Russian  merchants  from  the  interior  of  the  em¬ 
pire  repair,  at  a  stated  time,  to  St  Petersburg!!,  where 
they  bargain  with  the  factors  for  the  sale  of  their  com¬ 
modities.  This  done,  they  enter  into  contracts  to  deli¬ 


ver  the  goods  according  to  the  particulars  therein  .spe¬ 
cified,  at  which  time  they  commonly  receive  the  half 
or  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  though  the  goods 
are  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  following  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  barks  then  to  come  down  the  Ladoga  ca¬ 
nal.  The  quality  of  the  goods  is  then  pronounced  on 
bj’  sworn  brnckers  or  sorters,  according  to  the  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  The  articles  of  importation 
are  either  disposed  of  b}'  the  Russian  merchants  through 
the  resident  factors,  or  the  latter  deliver  them  for  sale 
at  foreign  markets  ;  in  both  cases  the  Russian,  to  whose 
order  they  came,  receives  them  on  condition  of  paying 
for  them  by  instalments  of  6,  12,  and  more  months. 
The  Russian  merchant,  therefore,  is  paid  for  his  exports 
beforehand,  and  buys  such  as  arc  imported  on  credit ; 
he  risks  no  damages  b)'  sea,  and  is  exempted  iVom  the 
tedious  transactions  of  the  custom-house,  and  of  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading. 

The  clearance  of  the  ships,  the  transport  of  the  goods 
into  the  government  warehouses,  the  packing  and  un¬ 
packing,  unloading  and  despatching  of  them, — in  a 
word,  the  whole  of  the  great  bustle  attendant  on  the 
commerce  of  a  maritime  town  is  principally  at  Cronstadt, 
and  that  part  of  the  residence  called  V'assiliostrof.  Here 
are  the  exchange,  the  custom-house;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  island,  namely,  on  a  small  island  between  that 
and  the  Petersburgh  island,  the  hemp  warehouses  and 
magazines,  in  which  the  riches  of  so  many  countries  are 
bartered  and  kept.  In  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city, 
the  tumult  of  business  is  so  rare  and  imperceptible,  that 
a  stranger  who  should  be  suddenly  conveyed  hither, 
would  never  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  chief  commer¬ 
cial  town  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  opulent  mer¬ 
chants  have  their  dwellings  and  counting-houses  in  the 
most  elegant  parts  of  the  town.  Their  houses,  gate¬ 
ways,  and  court-yards,  are  not,  as  in  Hamburgh  and 
Riga,  blocked  up  and  barricadoed  with  bales  of  goods 
and  heaps  of  timber.  Here,  besides  the  counting-house, 
no  trace  is  seen  of  mercantile  affairs.  The  business  at 
the  custom-house  is  transacted  by  one  of  the  clerks, 
and  people  who  are  hired  for  that  purpose,  called  ex¬ 
peditors  ;  and  the  labour  is  performed  by  artelschiki, 
or  porters  belonging  to  a  kind  of  guild. 

The  factor  delivers  the  imported  goods  to  the  Russian 

merchant. 
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Odessa  is  situated  in  the  government 
and  Dniestr,  44  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Otchakof,  and  nearly  1000  miles  S.  of  St  Petersburgh.  In  1805,  this  town 
contained  a  population  of  10,000  persons,  and  its  population  was  yearly  increasing.  The  houses  are  well  built  ot 
free  stone ;  the  streets  are  wide,  and  are  disposed  according  to  a  regular  plan,  but  unpaved.  1  he  town  is  fortified, 
has  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  ot  considerable  burden,  and  a  inole  or  quay 
extending  above  one-fourth  of  a  mile  into  the  sea,  susceptible  of  being  converted  to  the  most  useful  iiurjioses. 
There  are  several  warehouses  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  bonded  goods,  at  times  when  the  market  prows 
unfavourable.  The  public  markets  are  well  supplied,  and  there  are  two  good  theatres,  besides  other  places  of 
public  amusement.  The  society  of  this  thriving  town  is  rendered  extremely  gay  by  the  residence  of  the  I  olisli 
nobles,  who  resort  to  it  in  great  numbers,  during  the  summer,  for  sea-bathing  ;  and  the  wise  and  upright  ailmi- 
nistration  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  who  was  governor  in  1805,  had  added  greatly  to  the  prosperity  ot  the  platy- 
The  merchants  are  chiefly  Germans  and  Italians,  though,  at  the  time  we  mention,  there  were  established  in  this 
port  two  Briti.'h  houses  of  respectability.  The  chief  exports  from  this  jilace  are  wheat  and  other  grain,  with 
which  1000  ships  have  been  loaded  in  a  single  year.  Among  the  natural  disadvantages  ot  Odessa,  must  be  no¬ 
ticed  the  bareness  and  want  of  wood  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  dangeious  navigation  of  the 
Black  sea,  from  the  currents  and  want  of  sea  room.  In  point  ot  conimeicial  importance,  Oilessa  i.inks  at  least 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Taganrok.  Long.  29'’  21-'  E.  Lat.  46’  28  N.  Fee  yiacgill  s 
Italy,  and  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 
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■Yaerchant,  who  sends  them  ofi,  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned,  or  retails  them  on  the  spot,  in  the  markets, 
warehouses,  and  shops. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  affirming,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  a  people  that  have  more  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  trade  and  mercantile  industry 'than  the  Russians. 
Traffic  is  their  darling  pursuit ;  every  common  Russian, 
if  he  can  but  by  any  means  save  a  trifling  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  as  it  is  very  possible  for  him  to  do,  by  his  frugal 
and  poor  wa}'  of  living,  tries  to  become  a  merchant. 
This  career  he  usually  begins  as  a  rasneschik  or  seller 
of  things  about  the  streets  ;  the  profits  arising  from  this 
ambulatory  trade,  and  his  parsimony,  soon  enable  him 
to  hire  a  lavJcU  or  shop  ;  where,  by  lending  small  sums 
at  large  interest,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  course  of 
exchange,  and  by  employing  little  artifices  of  trade, 
he  in  a  short  time  becomes  a  pretty  substantial  man. 
He  now  buys  and  builds  houses  and  shops,  which  he 
either  lets  to  others,  or  furnishes  with  goods  himself, 
putting  in  persons  to  manage  them  for  small  wages  ; 
begins  to  launch  out  into  an  extensive  trade  ;  under- 
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takes  podriads,  contracts  with  the  crown,  deliveries  of 
merchandise,  &c.  The  numerous  instances  of  the  ra¬ 
pid  success  of  such  people  almost  exceed  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  By  these  methods  a  Russian  merchant,  named 
Sava  Yacovlof,  who  died  not  many  years  ago,  from  a 
hawker  of  fish  about  the  streets,  became  a  capitaii5.t  of 
several  millions  of  rubles.  Many  of  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  at  fir.-t  vassals,  who  obtain  passes  from  their 
landlords,  and  with  these  stroll  about  the  to.vns,  in  or¬ 
der  to  seek  a  better  condition  of  life,  as  labourers, 
bricklayers  and  carpenters,  than  they  could  hope  to 
find  at  the  plough  tail  in  the  country.  Some  of  tlicm 
continue,  after  fortune  has  raised  tliem,  and  even  with 
great  riches,  still  slaves,  paying  their  lord,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  circumstances,  an  ulerok,  or  vearly  tril)ute. 
Among  the  people  of  this  class  at  St  Petershurgli  are 
many  who  belong  to  Count  Shcremetof,  the  ri.hest 
private  man  in  Russia,  and  pay  him  annually  for  their 
pass  above  1000  rubles.  It  often  ha|)pcns  that  these 
merchants,  when  even  in  s])lcndid  circumstances,  still 
retain  their  national  habit  and  their  long  bcanJ ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  tliem  driving  along  the 
Streets  of  the  residence,  in  this  dross,  in  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  carriages.  IVom  all  this  it  is  verv  remai  kable, 
that  extremely  few  Russian  houses  Iiave'suct  ceded  in 
getting  the  foreign  commis.don  trade  ;  a  striking  proof 
that  there  is  scuuething  besides  industry  and  parsimony 
requisite  to  mercantile  credit,  in  which  the  Russians 
imist  have  been  hiilierto  deficient. 

Ihose  who  wish  for  a  more  minute  account  of  the 
arts,  manufactures,  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Russian 
empire,  will  find  ample  details  on  tiiese  important  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr  Tooke’s  Vieic  nf  the 
Russia?!  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Culhai'ine  11.  and 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ibis  vast  empire  contains  within  its  boundaries,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr  Tooke’s  account,  not  fewer  than  81  di- 
empire.  ®|"’Ct  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in  their  origin, 
their  language,  and  tlieir  manners.  Witliout  enumera¬ 
ting  all  those  tribes,  the  names  of  many  of  which  are 
scarcely  known  to  civilized  Europe,  we  shall  only  par¬ 
ticularize  the  most  remarkable.  'I’hese  are  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Slavi,  comprehending  the  Russians 
properly  so  called,  and  the  neighbouring  Poles;  the 
lins,  under  wliich  denomination  we  may  include  the 
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Laplanders,  the  Esthonians,  the  Livonians, the  Pernll- 
ans,  and  the  Ostiaks;  the  numerous  Tartar  hordes  that 
inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the  empire,  comprcliend- 
ing  the  Mongol  Tartars,  the  Kalmuks,  the  Derbetans, 
the  Torgots,  the  Bargaburats  ;  the  Khazares,  the  Kan- 
gli  or  Petchenegans  ;  the  Siberian  Tartars  ;  the  Tar¬ 
tars  of  the  Krimea  ;  the  Baschkirs;  the  Kirgsliesfis, 
and  the  Clievines  ;  the  inlrabitants  of  the  regions  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  including  the  Georgians  ;  the  Mand- 
shurs,  including  the  Tutiguses,  the  Samoiedes,  the 
Kamtschadales,  and  the  Kozaks. 

Of  several  of  these  nations  we  have  already  given 
an  account,  in  tlie  articles  Cossacs,  Kamtsciiai  ka, 
Lapland,  Poland,  &c.  ;  and  we  shall  here  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Russians,  the  Fins,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Baschkirs,  the 
Kozaks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Kri- 
mean  Tartars. 

The  native  Russians  are  of  the  middle  si2e,ofa  .'trong  General 
and  robust  make,  and  in  general  extremely  hardy,  diamctef 
They  have  usually  a  small  mouth,  with  ihin  lips  a.id ’ 
white  teeth  ;  little  ot  es;  a  low  forelicad  ;  the  nose  fre¬ 
quently  small,  and  turned  upwards,  and  a  bushy  be.nrd. 

'i  he  expression  of  their  countenance  is  grave,  but  good- 
natured.  The  gait  and  gestures  of  the  body  have  often 
a  peculiar  and  tmpassioneJ  vivacity,  p.artakingof  a  cer¬ 
tain  complaisance,  and  engaging  manner.  They  are  in 
general  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  want  of  accommo¬ 
dation  and  repose,  better  than  the  inliabitants  of  any 
other  European  nation.  Notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  their  diseases  are  few,  and  there  are 
frequent  and  remarkable  instances  of  longevity. 

NVitii  respect  to  general  diaracter,  all  writers  allow 
that  they  are  ignorant,  and  oftrn  hiutal,  not  easily 
roused  to  action,  and  extren  -ly  addicted  to  tlrunkcii- 
ness.  They  are  also  not  reniarkalile  for  cicanlinc.ss. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  Russian 
character,  we  must  consider  a  litrlo  more  particularly 
that  of  the  several  classes  into  which  they  may  be  di¬ 
vided,  and  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  manners  and 
customs. 

According  to  iVfrTookc,  there  is  in  Ru.-sia  at  p’^e- Nobility 
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sent  hut  one  order  of  nobility,  thougli  it  is  not  unusual  “"J  gontrjx 
with  travellers  to  menrion  tlie  liiuher  and  lower  iiohililv. 

The  title  boyar,  so  cotnmon  in  the  heginning  of  the 
18th  ccnt'jrj’,  is nowdisused ;  and  llioseof  pritice,  count, 
and  baron,  form  the  principal  distincliotis.  Tlie  Hiusian 
nobility  have  a!wa3s  enjoyed  certain  peculiar  rights  and 
privileges,  though  these  have  been  rather  derived  from 
long  usage,  than  sanctioned  by  any  written  law.  Thus, 
they  can  exclusive!}' possess  landed  estates,  though  they 
cannot  alienate  or  sell  tliem.  If  a  nobleman  be  found 
guilty  of  any  Iiigli  crime,  he  nia}'  incur  tlie  forfeiture  of 
his  C'tatc,  liis  honour,  or  Iris  life,  but  he  cannot  lie  made 
a  vassal  to  the  crown.  The  nobility  can  arbitrarily  im¬ 
pose  taxes  and  services  on  their  vassals,  and  may  inflict 
on  them  any  cor|i()ral  punishment  short  of  death,  and 
they  arc  not  responsible  for  their  v  issals.  A  nohlcmaii 
cannot  he  compelleil  to  raise  recruits  against  his  will,  or 
to  build  a  magazine  or  barrack  for  the  crown  ;  his  per¬ 
son  and  landed  property  are  exempted  from  taxation  ; 
he  can  hold  assemblies,  set  uji  manufactories,  and  open 
mines  on  his  own  ground,  witliout  paying  irihutc  to  tlie 
crown.  He  i.s,  iiowever,  hound  to  personal  service  in 
war.  The  Russian  nobility  live  in  great  St)  Ic,  and  sup¬ 
port  a  considerable  establishment  ol'  servants.  As  jiart 
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of  this  establishment,  tlicy  have  generally  a  dwarf  and 
a  fool.  These  dwarfs  are  the  pages  and  playthings  of 
the  great,  and,  at  almost  all  cutertaiinents,  stand  for 
hours  at  their  lord’s  chair,  holding  his  snutf  box,  or 
awaiting  his  commands. 

The  tzar  Alexei  abhorred  the  personal  abasement  of 
the  inferior  classes  to  their  superiors,  which  he  would  not 
accept  when  exhibited  to  himself;  and  it  ma)'  appear 
surprising  that  Peter  1.  who  despised  mere  ceremonials, 
should  have  encouraged  every  extravagance  of  this 
kind.  In  a  few  years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiful  simpli¬ 
city  of  designation  and  address  which  his  father  had  en¬ 
couraged  w'as  forgotten,  and  the  cumbersome  and  almost 
ineffable  titles  which  disgrace  the  little  courts  of  Ger¬ 
many  were  crowded  into  the  language  of  Russia.  lie 
enjoined  the  lowest  order  of  gentlemen  to  be  addressed 
by  the  phrase,  t/our  respectable  birth;  the  next  rank,  by 
^/our  high  good  birth;  the  third,  your  excellence ;  the 
fourth,  your  high,  excellence :  then  came  your  brilliancy. 
and  high  brilliancy:  highness  and  Jiinjesiy  vrere  reserved 
for  the  grand  duke  and  the  emperor. 

These  titles  and  modes  of  address  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercise;  and  the  man 
who  should  omit  any  of  them  when  speaking  to  his 
superior,  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended 
boyar.  Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to 
speak  to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding 
his  father’s  name  to  his  own ;  and  to  the  grand  duke, 
Paul  Petrovitch  would  have  been  perfectly  respectful, 
or  a  single  word  signifying  dear father,  when  he  was  not 
named.  Though  pompous  titles  were  unknown  among 
them  before  the  era  of  Peter,  the  subordination  of  ranks 
was  more  complete  than  in  any  other  European  nation  ; 
but  with  this  simplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles, 
that  they  had  but  three  ranks,  the  sovereign,  the  no¬ 
blesse  or  gently,  and  the  serfs.  It  was  not  till  lately 
that  the  mercantile  rank  formed  any  distinction  ;  and 
that  distinction  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  the  jier- 
son,  which  was  formerly  a  transferable  commodity  be¬ 
longing  to  the  boyar.  Notwithstanding  this  simiilicity, 
which  put  all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  subscription  of 
a  person  holding  an  inferior  office  was  not  servant,  but 
slave;  and  the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  I’orm  was 
tchelobitii ;  which  signifies  a  beating  with  the  foreliead, 
or  stirring  the  ground  with  the  forehead,  which  was  ac¬ 
tually  done.  The  father  of  Alexei  abolished  the  prac¬ 
tice;  but  at  this  day,  when  a  Russian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  with  his  finger;  and  if  he  be  very 
earnest,  he  then  puts  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

The  Russian  nobles  formerl}’  wore  long  beards,  and 
long  robes  with  strait  sleeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles;  their  collars  and  shirts  were  generally  wrought 
ivitli  silk  of  different  colours;  in  place  of  hats,  they  co¬ 
vered  their  heads  with  furred  caps,  and  instead  of  shoes, 
wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  buskins.  The  dress  of  the 
women  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  other  sex.  with  this 
difference,  that  their  garments  were  looser,  their  caps 
fanta-stical,  and  their  shift  sleeves  three  or  four  ells  in 
length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
fore  arm.  At  present,  however,  the  French  fashions 
prevail  among  the  better  sort  throughout  all  Russia. 

The  common  peo[)le  arc  generally  tall,  healthy,  and 
robust,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hardships, 
and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  most  sudden 
transition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  wqather. 


Nothing  Is  more  customary  than  to  sec  a  Russian,  who  Russia. 
Is  overheated  and  sweating  at  every  pore,  strip  himself 
naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river;  nay,  when  their  pores 
are  all  opened  in  the  hot  bath,  to  which  they  have  daily 
recourse,  they  either  practise  this  immersion,  or  subject 
themselves  to  a  discharge  of  some  paiifuls  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Thi.c  is  the  custom  of  both  men  and  wonren,  who 
enter  the  baths  promiscuously,  and  appear  naked  to 
each  other,  without  scruple  or  hesitation. 

A  Russian  will  subsist  for  many  days  on  a  little  oat¬ 
meal  and  water,  and  even  raw  roots;  an  onion  is  a  re¬ 
gale;  but  the  food  they  generally  use  in  their  journeys 
is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  small  square  pieces, 
and  dried  again  in  the  oven.  'J’hese,  when  they  are 
hungry,  they  soak  in  water,  and  eat  as  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  repast.  Both  sexes  are  remarkably  healthful 
and  robust,  and  accustom  themselves  to  sleep  every 
day  after  dinner. 

The  Russian  women  are  remarkably  fair,  comely,, 
strong,  and  well-shaped,  obedient  to  their  lordly  hus¬ 
bands,  and  patient  under  discipline  ;  they  are  cv'en  said 
to  be  fond  of  correction,  which  they  consider  as  an 
infallible  mark  of  their  husbands’  conjugal  affec;ion  ; 
and  they  pout  and  pine  if  it  is  withheld,  as  if  they 
thought  tliemsclve.s  treated  with  contempt  and  disre¬ 
gard.  Of  this  neglect,  however,  they  have  very  little 
cause  to  complain  ;  the  Russuin  husband  being  very 
well  disposed,  by  nature  and  inebriation,  to  exert  his 
arbitrary  power. 

Such  is  the  slavciy  in  which  the  Russians  of  both 
sexes  are  kept  by  their  parents,  their  patrons,  and  the 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  dispute  any 
match  that  may  be  provided  for  them  by  these  direc¬ 
tors,  however  disagreeable  or  odious  it  may  be.  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  grtate>t  rank  in  the  army,  both  natives 
and  foreigners,  have  been  saddled  with  u  ives  by  the 
sovereign  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  A  great  geiieial 
some  ti.me  ago  deceased,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  peen  pressed  by  Elizabeth  to  marry  one  of  her 
ladies,  saved  himself  from  a  very  disagreeable  marriage, 
only  by  pleading  the  badne.ss  of  his  constitution. 

In  Russia,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  children  Autlmrity' 
is  almost  as  great  as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Romans  ofp  ircnK 
and  is  often  e.xercised  with  equal  severit}'.  Should  a 
father,  in  |nmishlng  his  son  for  a  fault,  be  the  imme-*^^" 
diatc  cause  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Ids  conduct ;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but 
what  the  law  autlmrized  him  to  do.  Nor  docs  this  legal 
tyranny  cease  with  the  maturity  of  children;  it  conti¬ 
nues  while  they  remain  in  their  father’s  fani'ilv,  and  is 
often  exerted  in  the  most  indecent  manner.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  even  in  St  Fetersburgh,  to  see  a  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  vouili- 
ful  beauty,  standing  in  the  court-yard  with  her  back 
bare,  exjiosed  to  the  whip  of  her  father’s  servants.  And 
so  little  disgrace  is  attached  to  this  punishment,  that  the 
same  laily  would  sit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and 
his  gueats  immediately  after  she  had  suff’ered  her  tlog- 
ging,  provided  its  severity  had  not  confined  her  to  bi  d.  ssr. 

In  superstitious  notions  and  practices,  the  c<timnun  nu-ir  mi- 
Russians  are  by  no  means  behind  their  neiglibours. 

Most  of  them  believe  in  ghosts,  apparitions,  and  hob¬ 
goblins;  and  few  of  them  are  fond  of  inhabiting  the 
houses  of  near  relatives  deceased.  IR  nce  it  h.ij'pens 
tliat  many  houses  are  left  to  fall  into  ruins,  or  solil  to 
i  fctraiqjer’ 
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strangers  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Even  a  house  whose 
owner  has  fallen  into  poverty,  or  has  otherwise  become 
unfortunate,  v>  ill  not  easily  find  a  purchaser,  because  it 
has  ejected  its  master.  On  the  Thursday  before  Whit¬ 
suntide,  the  young  women  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Slavonian  goddess  Lada,  and  her  son  Dida,  with  sing¬ 
ing  and  dancing ;  and  at  this  time  they  decorate  a  birch 
bush  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  and  then  thi'owing  it 
with  great  solemnity  into  a  river,  predict  from  the  figures 
the  ribbons  assume  in  the  current,  whom  they  shall  wed, 
and  what  shall  be  their  fate  in  marriage.  On  the  5th  of 
January  they  go  b}'  night  into  a  cross  street  or  a  cellar, 
and  fancy  they  hear  in  everysound  the  prediction  of  their 
destiny.  This  is  called  sluschit,  to  go  a  hearing.  The 
da}”^  after  Christmas  is  solemnized  by  the  midwives,  be¬ 
cause  the  Virgin  Mary’s  midwife  w’as  materiall)'  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  redemption  of  the  w'orld.  In  many  places 
they  believe  that  some  witches,  by  their  incantations,have 
the  power  of  depriving  the  female  sex  of  their  privilege 
of  becoming  mothers,  but  that  others  can  preserve  it  in¬ 
violable  ;  of  course  brides  always  apply  to  the  latter. 
Their  domovois  are  our  fairies,  and  their  vodovois  our 
w’ater  goblins,  or  wizards  of  the  stream. 

The  enjo)'ment  of  the  table  is  carried  to  greater  ex¬ 
cess  in  Russia  than  in  almost  any  other  countr)'.  What 
has  a  very  curious  appearance  to  a  foreigner  is,  that  in 
summer  a  course  of  hot  meats,  and  another  of  iced  meats 
of  the  same  kind,  are  very  commonly  served  up  together. 
Their  cookery  is  in  general  commendable,  but  their 
cooks  are  chiefly  from  foreign  countries.  It  is  usual 
before  dinner  to  take,  in  the  drawing-room,  a  repast 
consisting  of  savory  meats,  accompanied  with  wines 
and  cordials  ;  and  at  tliese  repasts  it  is  not  unusual  for 
some  of  the  party  to  forget  -they  have  to  dine  after¬ 
wards  ;  nor  is  it  thought  any  thing  remarkable  to  see  a 
person  enter  the  dining-room  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

A  Russian  dinner  among  the  politer  classes,  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  John  Carr.  It  is  seldom  later  than 
three  o’clock.  Upon  a  side  board  in  the  drawing-room 
is  always  placed  a  table  filled  with  fish,  meats,  and  sau¬ 
sages,  salted,  pickled,  and  smoked ;  bread  and  butter, 
and  liqueurs.  These  airy  nothhigs  are  mere  running 
footmen  of  the  dinner,  which  is  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  : — A  cold  dish,  generally  of  sturgeon  or  some  other 
fish,  precede^,  followed  hy  soup,  a  number  of  made 
dishes,  a  profusion  of  roasted  and  boiled  meats,  among 
which  the  Ukraine  beef  is  distinguishable,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  excellent  vegetables  ;  then  pastry  and  a  des¬ 
sert  of  very  fine  melons,  and  sour  flavourless  wall  fruit. 
The  table  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  wines,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  ale  or  beer.  The  master  of  the  house,  or  the 
cook,  carves;  and  slices  of  every  dish  are  handed  round 
to  the  guests.  Among  the  most  gratifying  dishes  in 
summer,  is  a  large  vase  of  iee  broken  into  small  pieces, 
with  which  the  guests  cool  their  wine  and  beer.  In 
the  yard  of  every  Russian  house,  there  are  two  large 
cellars,  one  warm  for  w'inter,  and  the  other  filled  with 
ice  for  the  summer.  The  soup,  and  coffee,  and  cho¬ 
colate,  are  frequently  iced.  After  a  few  glasses  of  de¬ 
licious  wines,  the  lady  of  the  house  usually  rises,  and 
the  company  retires  to  coffee  in  the  drawing-room. 

Iheir  common  drink  is  called  quash,  and  is  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  upon  rye  bread.  This  is  left  to 
ferment,  and  soon  produces  a  drink,  which,  though  at 
first  disagreeable,  becomes  afterwards  sufficiently  grate¬ 


ful  to  the  palate.  Mead  is  also  a  common  beverage  ;  Russia, 
but  the  native  malt  liquors  are  very  bad.  The  RusA— "v"" 
sians  consume  a  great  quantity  of  tea,  and  are  said 
byMrMacgill  to  have  the  best  which  is  drunk  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  called  the  jlovcer  of  tea,  and  is  brought 
over  land  by  the  Chinese  merchants  who  come  to  the. 

Russian  fairs,  and  exchange  their  tea  for  other  articles 
used  in  their  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  native  Russians  consist  prin-Amuse- 
cipally  of  singing,  dancing,  drafts,  and  some  otherments. 
games ;  foot-ball,  and  more  especially  sw  inging.  The 
swing  is  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  used  as  an  amuse¬ 
ment  by  persons  of  rank  and  condition  ;  but  at  Easter 
it  is  the  grand  diversion  of  the  holidays.  The  swings 
may  be  divided  into  three  sorts;  some  have  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  these  are  the  most  common,  well  known  in 
Germany  and  Britain ;  others  are  turned  round  in  a 
perpendicular,  and  others  again  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  Thefirst  of  these  latter  species  consists  of  two  high 
posts,  on  the  top  of  which  rests  an  axle,  having  two  pairs 
of  poles  fixed  in  its  centre.  Each  of  these  pairs  of  poles 
has  at  its  tw'o  extremities  a  seat  suspended  from  a  move- 
able  axis.  The  proprietor,  by  turning  the  axis  that  rests 
on  the  two  posts,  makes  all  the  eight  seats  go  round  in  a 
perpendicular  circle,  so  that  they  alternately  almost 
touch  the  gromid,  and  then  are  mounted  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  last  kind  is  composed  of  chairs,  chariots,  sledges, 
wooden  horses,  swans,  goats,  &c.  fastened  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  long  poles,  and  forced  rapidly  round  in  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  circle.  In  the  Easter  holidays  all  kinds  of 
machines  are  set  up  in  the  public  squares  ;  and  as  the 
common  people  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  diversion, 
it  is  a  joyful  season  to  the  populace,  who  then  devote 
themselves  without  restraint  to  their  national  propensity 
to  mirth.  The  numerous  concourse  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  who  parade  in  a  circle  with  their 
elegant  and  sumptuous  equipages,  the  honest  merriment 
of  the  crowd,  the  hearty  participation  with  which  they 
enter  into  these  amusements,  the  striking  and  singular 
appearances  of  the  exhibition  itself,  give  this  popular 
festivity  a  cliaracter  so  peculiar,  that  the  man  of  obser¬ 
vation,  who  w  ill  take  pains  to  study  the  nation  even  on 
this  humorous  stage,  may  catch  very  powerful  strokes 
of  the  pencil  for  liis  delineation.  He  will  not  fail  to 
discern  the  general  gaiety  with  which  old  and  young, 
children  and  graybeards,  are  possessed,  and  which  is 
here  not  kindled  for  a  transient  moment,  but  is  support¬ 
ed  by  every  pleasant  occasion,  and  placed  in  its  most 
agreeable  light.  He  will  remark  the  spirit  of  urbanity 
and  gallantry,  appearing  in  a  thousand  little  ways,  as  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  feature  in  the  national  character. 

Here  a  couple  of  beggars  with  their  clothes  in  tatters, 
are  saluting  one  another  in  the  most  decent  and  respect¬ 
ful  manner;  a  long  string  of  (juestions  about  their  wel¬ 
fare  opens  the  dialogue,  which  likewise  concludes  with 
a  polite  embrace.  Yonder  a  young  fellow  is  offering 
to  hand  his  girl,  whose  checks  arc  glowing  with  paint 
and  brandy,  into  a  seat  in  which  they  are  both  present¬ 
ly  to  be  canted  up  in  the  air  ;  and  even  in  those  lofty 
regions  his  tenderness  never  forsakes  him.  Only  one 
step  farther,  and  the  t>ye  is  attracted  by  different  scenes. 

The  same  people  who  were  but  now  greeting  eaeli  other 
in  friendly  terms,  are  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel,  ex¬ 
hausting  the  enormous  store  of  abusive  c|)ffhets  with 
which  the  Russian  tongue  abounds.  All  that  can  de¬ 
grade 
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^  'Knssia.  grade  and  exasperate  a  human  being  finds  its  expression 
*  in  this  energetic  language  ;  yet  with  this  vehemence  of 
speech  they  never  lose  their  temper. 

While  they  are  making  the  most  furious  gestures, 
straining  their  throats  to  the  utmost  pitch,  loading  one 
another  with  the  most  liberal  profusion  of  insults,  there 
is  not  tlie  least  danger  that  they  should  proceed  to 
blows.  The  police,  well  knowing  that  with  all  this 
noise  no  lives  will  be  lost,  cools  the  heated  parties  by 
a  plentiful  shower  from  the  fire  engine,  kept  on  the 
spot  for  that  purpose,  and  which  is  found  to  be  of  such 
excellent  service,  that  one  of  them  is  always  at  hand 
wherever  a  concourse  of  people  is  expected.  Now, 
all  at  once  the  strife  is  over,  the  two  vagabonds  are 
running  arm  in  arm  to  the  nearest  post  house,  to  ratify 
their  renovated  friendship  over  a  glass  of  brandy. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  swings,  booths  are  usually  run 
up  with  boards,  in  which  low  comedies  are  performed. 
Each  representation  lasts  about  half  an  hour,  and  the 
price  of  admittance  is  very  trifling ;  but  as  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  people  is  extremely  great,  and  the  acting 
goes  on  the  whole  day,  the  profits  are  always  consider¬ 
able  both  to  the  managers  and  to  the  performers,  who 

229  share  the  amount  between  them. 

Modes  of  The  principal  modes  of  conveyance  in  Russia,  are  by 
cQveyance.  means  of  sledges  and  drojekas.  The  latter  carriage  is, 
we  believe,  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  is  employed  in  the 
large  towns  like  our  hackney  coaches.  It  is  described 
by  Mr  Porter  as  a  sort  of  parallelogram  with  four 
leathern  wings  projecting  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
body,  and  passing  in  a  semicircular  line  towards  the 
ground.  It  runs  on  four  low  wheels,  and  is  generally 
furnished  with  two  seats,  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that 
two  persons  can  sit  sideways,  but  with  their  backs  to 
each  other.  In  some  of  these  carriages  the  seat  is  so 
formed,  that  the  occupier  sits  as  on  a  saddle,  and  for 

230  his  better  security  holds  by  the  driver’s  sash. 

Music  and  The  Russians  are  fond  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have  a 
dancing,  kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  belly  like  that  of  a  lute  ; 

but  their  music  is  very  barbarous  and  defective.  Yet 
there  are  public  schools  in  which  the  children  are  taught 
to  sing.  The  very  beggars  ask  alms  in  a  whining  ca¬ 
dence,  and  ridiculous  sort  of  recitative.  A  Russian 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  having  been  regaled  with  the 
best  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  that  could 
be  procured,  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  entertainment : 
he  replied.  Perfectly  well ;  the  beggars  in  my  country 
sing  just  in  the  same  manner.  The  warlike  music  of 
the  Russians  consists  in  kettledrums  and  trumpets  ; 
they  likewise  use  hunting  horns  ;  but  they  are  not  at 
all  expert  in  the  performance.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  Russians  think  it  beneath  them  to  dance,  which  may 
have  been  the  case  formerly  ;  but  at  Petersburgh  dan¬ 
cing  is  at  present  much  relished,  and  a  minuet  is  no¬ 
where  so  gracefully  performed  in  Europe  as  by  the 

231  fashionable  people  in  that  metropolis. 

Tinns.  The  Finns  are  rather  of  a  short  stature,  have  a  flat 
face  with  sunk  cheeks,  dark  gray  eyes,  a  thin  beard, 
tawny  hair,  and  a  sallow  complexion.  They  are  all 
of  a  strong  make,  and  were  it  not  for  their  excessive 
propensity  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  would  be  re¬ 
markably  healtliy.  They  are  universally  great  eaters, 
and  in  spite  of  their  strong  passion  for  brandy,  not  un- 
frequently  attain  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Their  dress 
consists  of  woollen  kaftans,  worn  short  to  the  knee, 
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with  loose  black  pantaloons  and  boots.  Now  and  then,  Hnsria. 

by  way  of  extraordinary  finery,  a  sort  of  entbroidered - v — 

decoration  adorns  their  upper  garments.  'J'lieir  caps 
are  unvaryingly  of  the  same  shape,  round,  with  a  broad 
rim  turned  up  on  all  sides  round  the  crown. 

Mr  Acerbi  has  given  the  following  characteristic 
account  of  the  Finnish  peastmts. 

“  The  very  beggars  in  other  countries  live  in  ease, 
and  even  luxury,  ”  says  Mr  Acerbi  “  compared  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  north  ;  but  the  northern  peasantrj'  are 
a  far  happier,  and  far  more  respectable  race,  than  the 
poor  of  more  civilized  countries ;  they  are  industrious, 
and  their  industry  can  always  procure  enough  to  support 
life  with  comfort:  that  abject  degree  of  poverty  is  not 
known  there,  which  destroys  industry  by  destroying 
hope.  They  have  a  curious  mode  of  fishing :  when  the 
fisherman  observes  a  fish  under  the  ice,  in  shallow  wa¬ 
ter,  he  strikes  the  ice  forcibly,  immediately  over  the 
fish,  with  a  club,  and  the  fish,  stupefied  by  the  blow, 
rises  to  the  surface.  They  use  a  spear  to  kill  the  bear, 
or,  as  they  call  him,  the  old  man  in  the  pelice  :  a  cross 
bar  is  fixed  about  a  foot  from  the  point  of  the  spear, 
as  otherwise  the  bear  might  fall  upon  the  spearsman  : 
the  beast,  feeling  himself  wounded,  holds  the  spear 
fast,  and  presses  it  more  deeply  into  the  wound.  The 
proverbs  of  the  Finlanders  bear  testimony  to  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  hospitality.  ” 

Their  poetry  is  alliterative,  without  rhyme.  The  Finiiish 
specimens  translated  by  iMr  Acerbi  are  very  interesting,  poetry. 
The  following  was  composed  by  a  Finnish  peasant 
upon  his  brother’s  death. 

“  The  word  went  forth  from  heaven,  from  Him  in 
whose  hands  are  all  things.  Come  hither,  I  will  make 
thee  my  friend  ;  approach,  for  thou  shalt  henceforth  be 
my  champion.  Come  down  from  the  high  hill :  leave 
the  seat  of  sorrow  behind  thee  ;  enough  hast  thou  suf¬ 
fered  ;  the  tears  thou  hast  shed  are  sufficient ;  thou  hast 
felt  pain  and  disease  ;  the  hour  of  thy  deliverance  is 
come  ;  thou  art  set  free  from  evil  days  ;  peace  hasten- 
eth  to  meet  thee,  relief  from  grief  to  come. 

“  Thus  went  he  out  to  his  Alaker  :  he  entered  into 
glor)^ ;  he  hastened  to  extreme  bliss  ;  he  departed  to 
enjoy  liberty  ;  he  quitted  a  life  of  sorrow  ;  he  left  the 
habitations  of  the  earth.  ” 

The  Finns  have  many  Runic  verses  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  healing  powers,  and  these  are  styled 
sauat,  or  charms  ;  as  mandansannt,  charms  for  the  bite 
of  a  serj)ent ;  tidensannt,  charms  to  cure  scalds  or 
burns  ;  randansanat,  charms  to  heal  wounds,  iSre. 

“  These  charms  are  very  numerous,  and  though  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast,  are 
in  the  highest  repute  amongst  those  who  dwell  in  the 
interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  practice 
of  ])hysic  remains  in  the  hands  of  itinerant  empirics  and 
ignorant  old  women.  They  jointly  with  charms  use 
some  simple  remedies,  as  salt,  milk,  brandy,  lard,  Ac. 
but  attribute  the  cures  they  perform  to  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  verses  they  sing  during  the  applicuiion  ; 
the  chief  theory  and  foundation  of  their  practice  con¬ 
sisting  in  a  belief  with  which  too  they  impress  their 
patients  very  strongly,  tfiat  their  complaints  an  occa¬ 
sioned  by  witchcraft,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
means  of  these  incantations. 

“  Of  these  charms  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  specinien.s, 

b  Cr  as- 
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V  municate  tnem  to  literary  men,  especially  when  they 
see  them  prepare  to  commit  them  to  writing,  as  they 
fear  to  be  reported  to  the  magistrate  or  clergyman, 
and  punished,  or  at  least  chided,  for  their  superstition. 
It  is  a  pity  the  clergymen  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of 
discriminating  betwixt  the  verses  which  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  superstition,  and  those  of  an.  innocent  na¬ 
ture.  So  far  are  they  from  attending  to  this  particu¬ 
lar,  that  they  do  their  utmost  to  discourage  Runic 
poetry  in  general,  and  vrithout  exception  ,  which,  part¬ 
ly  on  that  account,  and  more  owing  to  the  natural 
*  Acerli's  changes  which  time  brings  about  in  all  human  affairs. 
Travels.  Jg  rapidly  falling  into  disuse,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
2."3  be  found  only  in  the  relations  of  travellers.  ”  * 
Satnoiedes.,  The  Samoiedes  are  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  Lap¬ 
landers  ;  in  other  respects  they  resemble  them  very 
much.  They  have  little  hair,  and  cover  their  heads 
with  a  fur  cap.  Their  skin  coat  reaches  to  their  knees, 
and  is  fastened  round  the  waist  wdth  a  girdle.  They 
have  breeches,  shoes,  and  stockings,  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  coats.  Over  their  shoulders  they 
throw  a  black  bear’s  skin,  with,  the  feet  hanging  at  the 
four  corners.  This  cloak  is  placed  obliquely  on  the 
left  side,  that  the  right  arm  may  be  more  at  liberty  to 
use  their  bows  and  arrows.  On  their  feet  they  wear 
a  kind  of  skates  two  feet  long,  with  which  I  hey  slide 
with  prodigious  swiftness  over  the  frozen  snow,  that 
incessantly  covers  their  mountains. 

The  women  are  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue, 
and  assiduously  breed  up  their  children  in  the  use  of  the 
bow,  which  they  handle  with  great  dexterity.  They 
are  dressed  nearly  like  the  men,  except  about  the  head. 
A  lock  of  twisted  hair  hangs  down  to  their  shoulders, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  knot  formed  of  a  long 
slip  of  bark,  which  reaches  to  their  heels.  In  this  con¬ 
sists  their  finery.  Ti;ey  hunt  with  their  lutsbands,  and 
are  equally  expert  in  tlie  use  of  their  weat>ons.  Con- 
jj.igal  fidelity  is  strictly  observed,  and  the  punishment 
annexed  to  a  violation  of  it  on  either  side  is  death. 

The  Samoiedes  have  no  knowledge  o!  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  they  use,  as  idols,  the  heads  of  betists  of  prey, 
particularly  those  of  bears,  which  they  put  up  in  the 
woods,  and  fervently  worship.  Their  priests,  whom 
they  call  Shamanns,  are  chosen  from  among  such  as  are 
advanced  in  years  ;  and  they  imagine  ih.it  these  can 
reveal  to  them  the  will  of  their  gods,  foretel  future 
events,  and  perform  all  kinds  of  magical  operations. 

(Samoiedes,  in  the  Russian  language,  signifies  luen- 
eaters,  a  term  which  denote.stlie  barbarity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
term  can  be  applied  to  them  in  its  worst  acceptation. 
They  probably  derived  the  name  from  the  custom  they 
have  of  eating  their  meat  without  dressing,  and  not 
from  the  habit  of  d  vouring  their  deceased  friends  or 
prisoners,  of  which  tliey  have  be.en  accused. 

f  be  Samoiedes,  like  the  Laplanders,  live  m  tents  or 
caverns,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Like  the 
O.stiak.;  and  Tungusia:  s,  they  are  exceedingly  dirty  in 
their  pv.rson&  and  h.^bits.  I  heir  marriages  are  attended 
with  no  other  cert  mony  than  a  vernal  .igreement.  Tiicy 
ca.l  their  new-born  ciUidren  by  tlm  name  of  the  first 
aiurnai  ocy  meet ;  or  if  they  happen  to  meet  a  rela¬ 
tion,  he  generally  rui  'es  the  child.  Their  priests  use 
a  tabor,  or  an  instrument  very  much  tike  it,  eitlier  to 


by  which  they  delude  their  countrymen.  w- . 

The  Baschkirs  form  one  of  the'  military  hordes  of 
wandering  Tartars,  which  formerly  roamed  about  tlie 
southern  part  of  Siberia,  under  the  c-onduct  of  their 
chiefs,  and  subsisted  principally  by  plunder.  They 
now  constitute  a  part  of  the  irreguliiv  troops  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  have  taken  up  their  residence 
among  the  Ural  mountains,  extending  to  the  Tartar 
deserts  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  Obv  and  Tobol.  In 
the  year  1770,  they  consisted  of  about'27,000  families. 

Everj'  trilx;  of  the  Baschkirs  chooses  its  own  ruler, 
who  is  called  starchimis.  The  huts  which  tliey  inhabit 
during  winter  are  built  in  the  fasliion  of  those  in  the 
Russian  villages,  having  a  chimney  of  a  conical  form 
of  about  five  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
apartment,  which  is  lurnished  with  large  benches,  used 
either  as  seats  or  couches.  The  house  is  usually  filled 
with  smoke,  and  in  its  whole  economy  seems  very  much 
to  resemble  an  Irish  cabin.  In  summer  the  Baschkirs 
inhabit  tents  covered  with  felt,  and  turnislied  like  tit* 
huts  with  divisions  and  a  chimney  in  the  centre.  A 
summer  encampment  never  exceed.s  ‘20  tents,  but  u 
winter  village  contains  from  10  to  50  huts. 

Ihemost  opulent  of  these  tribes  are  those  which' 
dwell  on  the  east  of  tiie  Tlrai  clwiin.  Some  individuals 
of  this  nation  possess  not  fewer  than  4000  horses,  who 
fatten  on  the  richest  pastures  in  the  valley  till  the  month 
of  June,  when  they  are  conijiclied  by  wasps  and  othci' 
insects  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  mountains.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  wealth  of  this  people  consists  of  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  hut  it  is  chiefly  from  their  Iiorses  they  deriva 
the  necessaries  of  life,  milk,  meat,  vessels,  and  gar¬ 
ments.  They  have  some  knowledge  of  tillage;  but  as 
they  sow  but  little  grain,  tluir  harvests  are  very  ina¬ 
dequate  to  their  wants  ;  and  in  general  they  prefer  a 
jiastoral  life.  Much  ot  their  traffic  consists  of  hone’.’. 

They  aiipiy  w  itli  great  succes.s  to  the  cultivation  of  bees, 
making  ll’.eir  liives  in  hollow  trees,  as  a  greater  protec¬ 
tion  from  accidents  and  wild  animals.  I’lequeiUly  ona 
man  is  tlie  possessor  of  500  or  000  of  these  industrious 
coininonweallhs. 

1  ho  women  employ  tliemsclves  in  weaving,  dyeing 
and  fulling  their  narrow  coarse  cloths,  and  they  also 
make  the  clothes  of  the  whole  family,  while  the  men  of 
the  lower  classes  follow  the  more  laborious  occupation 
of  fabricating  felts,  and  tanning  leather.  Both  sexes 
use  linen  spun  from  the  down  of  nettles,  of  which  tin  y 
make  wide  ('rawers  descending  to  the  ancles.  On  their 
feet  they  wear  the  usual  eastern  slipper,  and  by  way  of 
outer  garment,  a  long  gown,  generally  of  a  red  colour, 
bordered  with  fur,  and  fastened  round  the  waist  with 
a  girdle,  in  which  is  hung  the  dagger  or  scynn  ter. 

The  lower  ranks  in  winter  wear  a  police  of  sl)ee|)  skin, 
while  the  higher  orders  wear  a  horse’s  skin,  in  such  a 
manner  that  tlie  mane  flows  down  their  backs,  and 
waves  in  the  wind.  The  head  is  coven d  wiih  a  coni¬ 
cal  cloth  cap,  somet.mcs  orna.nentcd  with  fur,  and 
sometimes  plain.  The  gannents  of  tlie  women,  among 
the  superior  classes,  are  of  silk,  buttoned  bi  fore  as 
high  as  the  neck,  and  fastened  by  a  broad  ^teel  girdle. 

Round  their  bosoms  and  throats  they  wear  a  shawl 
hung  with  strings  of  beads,  shells,  and  coins. 

Their  diversioii.s  we  confined  to  religious  cere  nonics 
and  a  few  peculiar  festivaJ.S;  and  consist  of  singing,  dan* 
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(ring,  and  horse  racing.  In  their  songs  (hoy  cmimo- 
rate  tlie  acliievements  of  t’n  ir  ancestors,  or  of  tliem- 
«  Ives,  and  sometimes  alternate  these  epic  poems  rvith 
love  ditties.  These  songs  are  always  accompanied 
with  appropriate  gestures.  In  their  dances  they  make 
strange  gesticulations,  but  the  motion  of  the  feet  is 
very  gentle;  and  (he  women,  while  using  tliese,  liold 
a  long  silk  liandkcrchief  in  their  hand,  which  they 
wave  about  in  a  wanton  manner. 

In  their  entertainments,  the  aged  occupy  scats  of 
honour  ;  and  when  strangers  are  introduced,  these  are 
placed  next  Hie  old  men.  The  language  of  the  Basch- 
kirs  is  a  Tartar  dialect,  but  different  from  that  which 
is  spoken  in  the  district  of  Kazan.  Their  religion  is 
Mahometan,  and  they  are  much  addicted  to  all  tire 
superstitions  of  the  east. 

The  Baschkir  soldiers  are  dexterous  horsemen,  and 
skilful  in  managing  the  how.  They  are  usually  cased 
in  sliirts  of  mail,  with  shining  helmets.  Their  ordi¬ 
nary  weapons  area  sword,  a  short  bow,  and  a  quiver 
(Tontaining  24-  arrows,  ^'hey  also  carry  a  long  pike, 
adorned  at  the  top  with  various  coloured  pendants. 
Their  horses  are  small,  and  tliough  hard)''  and  active, 
are  not  at  all  superior  in  point  of  appearance  to  those 
of  the  Kozaks. 

The  leaders  of  the  Basclikirs  have  a  very  superb  and 
w’arlike  appearance.  They  wear  a  shirt  of  mail  and  a 
steel  helmet  like  the  common  men,  but  over  th.e  shirt 
is  thrown  a  scarlet  kaftan  flowing  from  the  sh.oulders 
down  over  tlie  backs  of  their  horses.  They  also  wear 
large  scarlet  trowsers,  and  large  boots  of  yellow  leather. 
The  saddle  covering  of  the  horses  usually  consists  of 
n  leopard's  skin.  See  Porter’s  I'ravels^  vol.  ii.  Plate 

2t5.S  ^t  p. 

Tyon  Ko-  Under  the  article  Co.ssacs,  we  liave  enumerated  the 
-oaks.  several  tribes  of  these  people,  and  have  made  some  re¬ 
marks  on  their  manners  .and  customs  ;  hut  as  the  Don 
Kozaks  form  a  considerabie  jrart  of  the  Russian  armi;  s, 
w  e  shall  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  these  peopla,  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  military  capacit)’. 

Tlie  common  men  among  these  troops  liave  no  pay, 
even  in  time  of  war,  and  their  officers  have  but  a  very 
moderate  allowance.  They  are  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  horses,  arms  and  clothing.  Nothing  is 
furnished  them  except  oatmeal  and  Hour.  ITcqueiitly 
even  notliing  is  given  tlicm  but  a  sorry  biscuit  [sidare). 
Thence  those  hideous  tatters  w  ith  which  nicjst  of  them 
are  covered,  when  they  liave  no  opportunity  of  plunder¬ 
ing,  and  which  give  them  tlie  appearance  of  beggars 
.aiid  robbers;  thence  the  ruinous  conditiou'of  theirarms, 
and  the  bad  state  of  their  liorses;  tliencc  tlie  murders, 
robberies,  fires,  and  rapine  which  every  where  mark 
tlicir  passage,  and  whitli,  doubtless,  would  not  be  so 
frequent,  if  government,  less  avaricious  and  less  cruel, 
provided  them  with  cvim  the  Inire  necessaries  of  life. 

They  arc  armed  wiili  a  pike  from  1.3  to  IS  feet  in 
length,  wliicli  they  hold  vertically,  resting  on  the  right 
stirrup,  and  wliieli  they  couch  at  tiie  moment  of  attack. 
'I  he  Kozak  makes  a  very  dexterous  use  of  this  pike  Ibr 
leaping  on  hi.s  horse.  \Vitli  the  left  hand  he  grasps  the 
mane,  and  as  .soon  as  he  has  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  in¬ 
stead  of  placing  his  right  hand  on  the  crupper,  as  is  ge¬ 
nerally  done,  the  pike  wliicli  he  holds  serves  liim  as  a 
proj);  he  makes  a  spring,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
.4  ve,  he  is  in  the  saddle.  Tire  Kozaks  have  no  spurs  ;  a 


large  w  hip  suspended  from  the  left  wrist  supplying  their  HnssiA 
place.  Besides  their  pike,  they  commonly  have  a  bad  — v— — ' 
sabre,  which  they  neither  like,  nor  well  know  how  to 
make  use  of;  one  or  two  pistols  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  a  carbine  which  they  seldom  employ. 

Their  horses  are  small,  lean  and  stiff,  by  no  means 
capable  of  a  great  effort,  but  indefatigable.  Bred  in 
the  steppes,  they  are  insensible  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  ;  accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst ; 
in  a  word,  not  unlike  their  masters.  A  Kozak  will 
seldom  venture  to  expose  himself  against  a  Turk  or  a 
Tartar,  of  whom  he  commonly  has  neither  the  address 
nor  the  vigour:  besides,  his  horse  is  neither  sufficiently 
supple,  nor  swift,  nor  sure-footed;  but  in  the  end  liis 
obstinate  perseverance  will  tire  the  most  active  horse¬ 
man,  and  harass  the  most  frisky  steed,  esjoecially  if  it 
be  in  a  large  plain,  after  a  defeat.  All  the  Kozaks, 
however,  are  not  badly  armed  and  ill  mounted.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  th'jm  keep  the  arms  and  horses  which  they  may 
have  been  able  to  obtain  by  conquest  in  a  campaign  ; 
but,  in  general,  they  had  rather  sell  them,  preferring 
their  patient  ponies  and  their  light  pikes.  As  for  their 
officers,  they  are  almost  all  well  mounted,  and  many 
of  them  have  good  and  magniftcent  arms,  resembling 
in  that  respect  the  Turks  and  Poles. 

The  Kozaks,  if  we  except  the  Tschugnief  brigade, 
never  fight  in  a  line.  Tliey  are  scattered  by  platoons, 
at  the  head,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the  roar  of  the  army, 
sometimes  at  considerable  distances.  They  do  the  duty 
of  advanced  guards,  videttes,  and  patroles.  Tiieir  acti¬ 
vity  and  vigilance  are  incredible.  Tliey  creep  and  fer¬ 
ret  every  where  with  a  boldness  and  address  of  which 
none  but  those  who  have  seen  them  can  obtain  an  idea. 

Their  numerous  swarms  form,  as  it  were,  an  atmosplicre 
round  the  camps  and  armies  on  a  march,  which  they  se¬ 
cure  from  all  surirrise,  and  from  every  unforeseen  attack. 

Nothing  escapes  their  inercin;;  and  experienced  eye  ; 
they  divine,  as  if  by  in.=tinct,  the  places  tit  for  ambus, 
cades;  they  read  on  the  trodden  grass  tlio  nu.niierof  men 
and  horses  that  have  passed ;  and  I'ro'n  tlie  traces,  more 
or  ]e.?s  recent,  they  know  how  to  calculate- the  time  of 
their  passing.  A  bloodhound  follows  not  better  the 
scent  of  his  game.  In  the  immense  plains  from  Azof  to 
the  Danube,  in  those  monotonous  solitudes  covered  with  / 

tufted  and  waving  grass,  where  tlie  eye  meets  with  no 
tree,  no  object  that  can  obstruct  it,  and  wliose  melan¬ 
choly  uniformity  is  only  now'  and  then  interrupted  by 
infectious  bogs  and  quagmires,  torrents  overgrown  with 
briars,  and  insulated  hillocks,  the  ancient  graves  of  un¬ 
known  gencraMons:  In  those  deserts,  in  -short,  tlie  roam¬ 
ing  Kozak  never  misses  his  wav.  By  night,  the  stars 
direct  his  solitary  course.  If  the  sky  is  clear,  he  alights 
from  his  horse  at  the  first  ic’irgnii  tliat  ehaiiee  throws  in 
his  way:  through  a  long  habit  of  exercising  his  sight  in 
the  dark,  or  even  by  the  help  ol’feeliitg  alone,  lie  dis- 
tinguislus  the  herbs  and  plants  w  hich  tlirive  best  on  tlio 
declivity  of  the  hillock  c.\])oscd  to  tlie  north  or  to  the 
south,  lie  repeals  this  examination  ms  trt'<]uently  as 
the  opportunity  offers,  and,  in  this  manner,  lie  tbl'ows 
or  finds  again  the  direction  which  he  ought  to  lake  for 
regaining  his  canij),  his  troop,  4)r  his  dw  elling,  or  any 
otlier  |)lace  to  wliicli  lie  is  bound.  By  day,  the  sun  is 
his  surest  guide:  the  breath  of  the  winds,  of  which  he 
knows  the  periodical  course,  (it  being  pretty  regular  in 
tlicsccuuiilrics),  likewise  serves  him  as  acoiiipusa  i«j  steer 
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by.  As  a  new  species  of  augury,  the  Kozak  not  un¬ 
willingly  interrogates  the  birds ;  their  number,  their 
species,  their  flight,  their  ciy,  indicate  to  him  the  pro¬ 
ximity'  of  a  spring,  a  rivulet,  or  a  pool ;  a  habitation,  a 
herd,  or  an  army.  Those  clouds  of  Kozaks  wliich  en¬ 
compass  the  Russian  armies  for  the  safety  of  their  en¬ 
campments,  or  of  their  marches,  are  not  less  formidable 
to  the  enemy.  Their  resistless  vigilance,  their  rash  cu- 
riosit}^^  their  sudden  attacks,  alarm  him,  harass  him  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  incessantl}'^  watch  and  controul  his  mo¬ 
tions.  In  general  action,  the  Kozaks  commonly  keep 
^at  a  distance,  and  are  spectators  of  the  battle;  they 
wait  for  its  issue,  in  order  to  take  to  flight,  or  to  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  among  whom  their 
long  pike  makes  a  great  slaughter,  -j- 

To  the  account,  given  under  Cossacs,  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Ukraine,  we  may  add  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  which,  though  anonymous,  appear  to  be  ac¬ 
curately  stated. 

When  a  young  woman,  in  the  Ukraine,  feels  a  ten¬ 
der  passion  for  a  young  man,  she  goes  to  his  parents,  and 
says  to  him,  “  Pomagac-bog,  ”  (be  you  blessed  of  God). 
She  then  sits  down,  and  addressing  herself  to  the  object 
of  her  affection,  makes  her  declaration  of  love  in  the 
following  terms;  “  Ivan,  (Theodore  or  udiatever  else 
may  be  his  name)  the  goodness  I  see  written  in  y'our 
countenance,  is  a  sufficient  assurance  to  me,  that  you  are 
capable  of  ruling  and  loving  a  wife ;  and  ymur  excellent 
qualities  encourage  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  make  a 
good  gospodar  (husband  or  master).  It  is  in  this  belief, 
that  I  have  taken  the  resolution  to  come  and  beg  you, 
with  all  due  humility,  to  accept  me  for  your  spouse.  ” 
She  afterwards  addresses  the  father  and  mother  in 
words  to  the  same  effect;  and  solicits  them  earnestly  to 
consent  to  the  marriage.  If  she  meets  with  a  refusal, 
or  apology,  she  answers,  tiiat  she  will  not  quit  the 
house,  till  she  shall  have  married  the  object  of  her  love. 
Sometimes  the  parents  persist  in  their  refusal ;  but  if 
the  girl  be  obstinate,  and  have  patience  to  stay  a  few 
days  or  weeks  in  the  house,  they  are  not  only  forced 
to  give  their  consent,  but  frequently  to  persuade  their 
son  to  marry  her.  Besides,  the  young  man  is  generally 
moved  by  her  perseverance  and  affection,  and  gradually 
accustoms  himself  to  the  idea  of  making  her  his  wife ; 
so  that  the  young  female  peasants  of  the  Ukraine  sel¬ 
dom  fail  of  being  provided  with  a  husband  to  their  mind, 
if  they  do  but  possess  a  tolerable  share  of  constancy. 
There  is  no  fear  of  their  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
house  of  the  youth  whom  they  prefer;  the  parents  never 
think  of  employing  force,  because  they  believe,  that  by 
so  doing,  they  should  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  upon  their  heads;  and  to  this  consideration  is 
added,  the  fear  of  offending  the  girl’s  family,  who  would 
Hot  fail  to  resent  such  behaviour  as  a  grievous  affront. 


It  sometimes  happens,  Uiat  the  lord  of  a  village  in  Russiu, 

the  Ukraine,  gives  the  peasants  a  dance  before  his  door,  - v— * 

and  joins  in  it  himself,  with  his  wives  and  children. 

(Let  it  be  observed,  that  most  of  the  villages  in  the 
Ukraine  are  surrounded  with  thick  woods,  in  which  the 
peasantry  conceal  themselves  in  the  summer,  when 
afraid  of  a  visit  from  the  Tartars).  Although  the  pea¬ 
sants  are  serfs,  they  have  possessed,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  the  right  of  carrying  off  any  young  woman  they 
like  from  the  dance,  not  excepting  "even  the  daughters 
of  their  lords,  provided  they  do  it  with  sufficient  dex¬ 
terity  ;  for  otherwise  their  lives  pay  the  forfeit  of  their 
temerity.  On  these  occasions  they  watch  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seizing  their  prey,  and  hasten  to  conceal 
themselves  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
woods.  If  they  can  And  means  to  stay  there  21  hours 
undiscovered,  the  rape  remains  unpunished,  and  they 
are  at  liberty  to  marry  the  young  woman,  provided  she 
consents  ;  but  if  taken  before  that  time  expires,  they 
are  beheaded  without  farther  ceremony. 

On  Easter  Monday,  early  in  the  morning,  the  young 
rrien  assemble  in  the  streets,  lay  hold  of  all  the  young- 
girls  they  meet  with,  and  pour  five  or  six  buckets  of 
w'ater  on  their  heads.  This  sport  is  not  permitted  later 
than  12  o  clock.  The  day  after,  the  girls  take  their 
revenge;  but  as  they  are  inferior  in  strength,  they  are 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  They  hide  them¬ 
selves  five  or  six  in  a  house,  with  each  a  jug  of  water  in 
her  hand,  a  little  girl  standing  sentry,  and  giving  the 
signal  when  she  sees  a  young  man  approach.  In  an 
instant  the  others  rush  out;  surround  him  with  loud 
acclamations  ;  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  lay  hold 
of  him;  the  neighbouring  detachments  arrive,  and  the 
poor  devil  is  almost  drowned  with  the  torrents  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  are  poured  upon  his  head. 

The  men  have  also  another  amusement  on  Easter 
Monday.  They  meet  in  the  morning,  and  go  in  a 
body  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  they  make  a 
present  of  fowls,  and  other  poultry.  The  lord,  in  re¬ 
turn,  knocks  out  the  head  of  a  cask  of  brandy,  places 
it  in  the  court-yard,  and  ranges  the  peasants  around. 

He  then  takes  a  large  ladle,  fills  it,  and  drinks  to  the 
eldest  of  the  company,  who  pledges  him  ;  and  thus  it 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
till  the  cask  is  empty.  If  this  happens  at  an  early 
hour,  the  lord  sends  for  another,  which  is  treated  in 
the  same  way  ;  for  he  is  bound  to  entertain  the  pea¬ 
sants  till  sunset.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  beneath 


the  horizon,  the  signal  of  retreat  is  given  ;  and  those  ^  Monihhf, 
who  are  able  walk  away.  The  rest  pass  the  night  in  Magazine, 
the  open  air  ;  and  in  this  manner,  some  have  been  P* 
known  to  sleep  for  upwards  of  24  hours,  f  ^^'057 

W e  have  already  given  a  general  account  of  the  Kri-  Tartars  of 
mea  and  its  inhabitants.  See  Crimea  (o).  We  shall  the  Kri- 

here™«“- 


(o)  The  isthmus  by  which  the  peninsula  of  the  Krimea  is  connected  with  the  main  land,  is  commanded  by  a 
tortress  cafied  by  the  Russians  Perekop,  i.  e.  an  entrenchment  of  the  isthmus,  and  by  the  Tartars,  Or-Kapi 
t  le  gate  of  the  tortification.  As  this  fortress  has  been  mentioned  only  in  a  cursory  manner,  in  our  article 
CRIMEA  ;  and  as,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  Krimea  from  the  main  land,  it  is  a  place  of  great 
importance,  we  shall  here  give  some  account  of  it  from  the  travels  of  Professor  Pallas. 

The  onl^y  entrance  into  the  Krimea  by  land  is  over  a  bridge,  and  through  an  arched  stone  gate,  bofh  erected  at 
the  side  ot  the  fortress.  Contiguous  to  the  gate,  in  an  eastern  direction,  and  within  the  precincts  of  (he  fosse,  is 
the  fortress  of  Perekop.  This  is  a  model  of  irregular  fortification,  which,  together  with  the  walls  of  the  deep  ditch, 

is 
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Russta.  here  acid  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
—  V  ■"  '  Kiviiean  Tartars,  from  Professor  Pallas. 

The  Kri'.nea  is  inhabited  by  three  classes  of  Tartars. 
The  first  of  these  are  called  Nagays,  and  are  a  remnant 
of  that  numerous  horde  which  was  lately  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Kubanian  Tartars,  as  they  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  district  of  Kuban,  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of 
Azof.  These  Nagays,  like  their  kinsmen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus,  live  in  small  huts  con¬ 
structed  of  felt,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  4  to 
ai’chines  in  diameter,  and  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces,  but 
are  placed  by  two  men  on  carriages,  and  thus  removed 
from  one  place  to  another.  They  have  a  vent  hole  for 
an  outlet  to  the  smoke  ;  and  to  this  is  applied  a  cover 
with  a  handle,  from  which  a  line  is  suspended,  for  the 
purpose  of  occasionally  closing  and  opening  the  aperture. 
Mats  of  reeds  and  wooden  work,  much  withered  and 
smoked,  are  employed  to  line  the  sides  of  the  huts  ;  for 
as  these  tribes  are  destitute  of  timber,  they  are  obliged 
to  purchase  it  from  Taurida  at  a  considerable  expense. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  sheep  skins,  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  cloth,  with  small  round  caps,  made  of 
lamb  skins,  and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  ears.  The 
women  are  dressed  in  close  vests,  over  which  is  worn  a 
loose  flowing  gown  with  hanging  sleeves.  The  girls  ge¬ 
nerally  wear  Circassian  caps  ;  and  married  women  have 
their  heads  covered  with  a  veil.  To  their  shoes  are 
sometimes  attached  cross  pieces,  so  as  to  raise  them 
considerably  from  the  ground. 

In  conformity  with  the  usage  of  all  Asiatic  nations,  a 


kalim  or  marriage  portion,  consisting,  among  the  opu-  Russia, 
lent,  of  40  mares,  two  horses  completely  caparisoned,  ‘“'"‘v— 
a  suit  of  armour,  a  gun,  and  a  sabre,  is  delivered  up  to 
the  father  of  the  bride  on  the  celebration  of  the  nup¬ 
tials.  The  language  of  the  Nagays  is  said  to  vary  in 
many  respects  from  that  spoken  in  Taurida ;  which  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  Turkish  dialect.  These  people  possess  more 
activity  and  vivacity  than  the  inhabitants  of  Taurida ; 
but  they  are  also  more  rapacious  and  ungovernable, 
and  retain  a  strong  predilection  for  a  wandering  life. 

In  summer  they  travel  with  their  flocks  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivulets,  where  they  sow  wheat  and  millet  in  re¬ 
mote  places,  and  neglect  all  further  cultivation  till  the 
time  of  harvest.  On  the  return  of  winter  they  again 
approach  the  sea  of  Azof,  near  which  they  find  grass 
preserved  for  forage,  and  perhaps  a  remaining  supply  of 
that  hay  which  they  had  formerly  made  in  the  valleys. 

The  features  of  these  people  show  them  to  be  the 
unmixed  descendants  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  army  of  Tscliiughis-khan,  which 
invaded  Russia  and  the  Krimea. 

The  second  class  of  the  Krimean  inhabitants  consists 
of  those  Tartars  who  inhabit  the  heaths  or  steppes,  as 
far  as  the  mountains,  especially  on  the  north  side,  and 
who  in  the  district  of  Perekop,  where  they  are  still  un¬ 
mixed,  retain  many  traces  of  the  Mongolian  counte¬ 
nance,  with  a  thinly  scattered  beard.  They  devote 
themselves  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  mountaineers,  but  are  at  the  same  time  hus¬ 
bandmen,  though  they  pay  no  attention  to  gardening. 


is  constructed  entirely  of  freestone.  It  forms  an  oblong  square,  extendmg  along  the  trench  which  terminates 
the  line  of  defence.  On  the  side  adjoining  this  line,  there  are  no  outworks  ;  but  on  the  other  three  sides,  the 
fort  is  strengthened  by  an  additional  deep  fosse,  the  whole  amounting  to  158  fathoms  in  length,  and  85  in 
breadth,  computing  from  the  fosse  of  the  line.  At  the  north-western  angle  there  is  a  pentagonal  bastion, 
serving  as  an  outwork ;  another  of  a  hexagonal  form  on  the  south-west,  and  a  third  with  two  angles  at  the 
south-east;  but  at  the  north-eastern  angle  the  hexagonal  bastion  is  farther  extended  into  the  fosse,  so  as  to 
cover  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  deep  and  excellent  spring,  that  rises  between  this  ditch  and  the  interior 
fortification.  The  chief  entrance  into  the  fortress  is  near  the  southern  curtain,  on  the  side  of  which  a  project¬ 
ing  demibastion  has  been  erected ;  but  another  outlet  has  been  contrived  at  the  eastern  extremity. 

The  houses  of  the  suburbs  of  Perekop  were  formerly  dispersed  in  a  very  irregular  manner  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  fortress  ;  but  they  are  at  present  situated  at  a  distance  of  three  versts  within  the  country.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  gate,  however,  there  are  only  a  few  houses,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  line,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  Russian  officers  appointed  at  the  salt  magazine,  or  by  those  belonging  to  the  garrison.  Since  the  year 
1797,  the  garrison  of  Perekop  has  been  considerably  increased. 

Although  the  Krimea  is  at  present  united  to  Russia,  Perekop  will,  on  many  accounts,  always  remain  a  post 
of  the  greatest  consequence ;  in  some  respects  to  Russia,  and  in  others  to  the  Krimea.  If,  for  instance,  the 
plague  should  ever  spread  its  baneful  influence  into  Krim-Tartary,  (an  event  which  the  constant  trade  carried 
on  with  Constantinople  and  Anatolia  may  easily  produce),  or,  if  seditious  commotions  should  arise  among  tlie 
Tartars,  whose  loyalty  is  still  doubtful ;  in  these  cases  Perekop  would  effectually  secure  the  empire,  bv  closely 
shutting  the  barrier.  On  the  other  hand,  this  fortress  not  only  renders  every  attempt  at  desertions  from  the 
Krimea  into  Russia  very  difficult ;  but  if,  in  future,  the  project  of  opening  free  ports  should  be  realized,  and 
thus  the  important  commerce  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  .\natolia,  be  vigorously  promot¬ 
ed,  Perekop  would  then  afford  the  most  convenient  situation  for  a  custom-house.  Farther,  it  the  best  ports 
of  the  Krimea  were  appointed,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles  have  been  selected  for 
all  the  southern  parts  of  France,  in  order  to  establish  places  of  quarantine  tor  all  ships  navigating  the  Black 
sea  and  that  of  Azof,  so  that  all  vessels  destined  for  Taganrok,  Kherson,  and  Odessa,  should  be  obliged  to 
perform  a  certain  quarantine  at  Sevastopol,  Theodosia,  and  Kertsk,  ns  has  already  been  twice  proposed;  the 
important  pass  of  Perekop  would  for  ever  secure  the  open  and  more  populous  provinces  of  the  interior  parts  of 
the  empire  from  that  terrible  scourge,  the  plague.  Tlius,  all  danger  might  be  obviateil,  not  only  from  the  sea 
of  Azof,  the  coasts  of  which  are  in  every  direction  exposed  to  the  contagion,  so  that  they  can  with  difficulty 
be  protected  ;  but  also  from  the  ports  of  Kherson,  Nicolaef,  and  Odessa.  .Vt  the  same  time,  the  expense  of 
maintaining  various  places  for  quarantities  might  be  greatly  reduced,  and  complete  institutions  of  this  nature 
be  speedily  established.  See  Valias  s  IVaxels,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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ud3ki.  situations  destitute  of  stone,  they  build  with  unbak- 
^  ~  ed  bricks  of  clay,  and  make  use  of  dry  dung  as  fuel. 
01  this  they  prepare  large  quantities,  and  pile  it  up  in¬ 
to  stacks  like  peat  or  turf,  to  serve  them  during  win¬ 
ter.  Nearer  to  the  mountains,  these  Tartars,  as  well 
as  the  nobles,  are  more  intermixed  with  the  Turkish 
race,  and  exhibit  few  of  the  Kalrauk  Mongolian  fea¬ 
tures.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Krimean 
nobilit}',  in  whom  these  peculiarities  of  feature  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  obliterated.  See  Pallas’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
Plate  21. 

Ihe  third  class  of  Krimean  Tartars  comprehends 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  valleys,  a  mixed  race, 
which  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  remnants  of 
’."arious  nations  crowded  togetlier  in  those  regions  at 
the  conquest  of  the  Krimea  by  the  armies  of  the  Mon¬ 
golian  leaders.  These  people  generally  display  a  very 
singular  countenance,  having  a  stronger  beard,  but 
lighter  hair,  than  the  other  Tartars,  by  whom  they 
are  not  considered  as  true  descendants  of  the  Tar¬ 
tar  race,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Tat  (or  renegado.)  By  their  costume,  they 
are  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  second  class,  or 
heath  Tartars  ;  the  men  among  these  latter  wearing 
outer  garments,  very  like  the  loose  coats  or  jackets 
worn  by  the  European  peasants,  with  round  close  caps  ; 
while  tile  Tartars  of  the  valleys  wear  the  usual  eastern 
dress,  with  turbans.  The  dress  aiul  veils  of  the  w  0- 
nicn  are,  however,  alike  in  both  classes.  See  l’alla^’s 
Traxeh,  vol.  ii.  Plates  12,  20,  and  22.  Their  houses 
or  huts  are  partly  under  ground,  being  generally  con¬ 
structed  against  the  steep  precipices  of  mountains, 
with  one  half  excavated  from  the  earth  or  rock,  and 
only  the  front  raised  with  rough  stones.  Tlicy  have 
also_a  flat  roof  covered  with  earth. 

There  are  among  these  people  skilful  vinedressers 
and  gardeners;  but  they  are  too  indolent  to  iindei  t.dm 
new  plantations,  and  avail  Uiennelves  onlv  of  those 
trees  which  have  been  left  by  ihtir  predecessors,  'riic-y 
also  cultivate  flax  and  tobacco  ;  objects  of  culture 
whicli  are  unknown  to  the  d'artars  of  die  heaths. 

In  the  costume  of  the  Tartars  inhabiting  the  plains, 
there  is  some  variety.  Young  persons,  especially  llicse 
01  noble  or  wealthy  lamiiics,  ilrcss  nearly  in  the  Cir¬ 
cassian,  Polish,  or  Kozak  fashion,  with  short  or  sft 
s'eeves  in  the  upper  garment.  'J'he  nobility  of  more 
advanced  age  wear  unslit  slcevTs,  like  the  common  Tar¬ 
tars  j  and  old  men  suffer  the  whole  beard  to  grow,  where¬ 
as  the  young  and  middle-aged  wear  only  whiskers. 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  dressed  in  half-!)oots  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  or  other  leather,  or  they  use  stockings  of  the 
same  material,  especially  in  the  towns;  and  over  these 
are  worn  slippers  or  clogs,  and,  in  dirty  weather,  a 
.sort^of  stilt-shocs,  like  those  described  in  tlie  dress  of 
tha  Nagays.  Their  heads  are  either  entirely  shaved, 
or  have  the  hair  cut  very  short ;  and  they  wear  a  high 
cap,  generally  green,  edged  with  black  or  gray  lamb- 
.skin,  and  quilted  at  the  top  with  cotton.  This  cap  is 
never  moved  by  way  of  compliment.  Those  who  have 
performed  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  are  distinguish- 
ed  by  a  while  handkerchief  round  the  edge  of  the  cap, 
this  being  the  mark  of  a  kadahi  or  jiilgrim. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  trueTauridan  I'artars  hears 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Turks,  and  of  most 
liuropeans.  ihere  are  handsome,  tall,  robust  people 
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among  them,  and  few  are  inclined  to  corpulencv  I 
their  complexion  is  rather  fair,  and  their  hair  bl'.ck 
or  dark  brown. 

The  dress  of  the  Tartar  women  of  these  two  latter 
classes  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Nagays.  They 
are  in  general  of  low  stature,  owing  probably  to  the 
state  of  confinement  in  which  they  are  kept  durin"  the 
early  pan  of  their  hves,  though  their  features  are 'tole¬ 
rably  handsome.  Young  w  omen  wear  wade  drawers, 
a  shift  reaching  to  their  ancles,  open  before,  and  drawn 
together  at  the  neck  ;  a  gown  of  striped  silk,  w  ith  long 
sleeves,  and  adorned  with  broad  trimmings  embroider¬ 
ed  with  gold.  They  have  also  an  upper  garment  of 
some  approi>riate  colour,  with  short  thick  Turkish 
sleeves  edged  with  gold  lace,  ermine,  or  other  fur. 
Both  girls  and  married  women  fasten  their  gowin  with 
a  heavy  girdle,  having  in  front  two  large  buckles  of 
embossed  or  filligree  work,  such  as  were  formerly  in 
fashion  among  the  Russian  ladies  at  St  lYucrsbur-rli 
and  Moscow.  Their  hair  is  braided  b^-lnnd  into  sev'e- 
ral  loose  tresses;  and  the  head  is  covered,  eitli rr  witli 
a  small  red  cap,  or  with  a  handkerchief  crossed  below 
the  chin.  Their  fingers  are  adorned  with  rings,  and 
their  nails  tinged  of  a  reddisli-brown  colour,  witli  a 
dye  stuff  called  kna  (ilerived  from  the  luKSoiiia)  im¬ 
ported  from  Conslantinople  for  that  purpose.  Paint 
is  rarely  employed  by  young  women. 

IMarried  women  cut  olf  their  hair  oblicjuely  over  their 
eyes,  and  leave  two  locks  also  cut  transversely,  hanging 
down  their  cltceks  ;  they  likewise  bind  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  cloth  round  the  liead,  within  the  ends  of  which 
they  confine  the  rest  of  the  hair,  and  turn  it  up  from 
bchii-.d,  braiding  it  in  two  large  tresses.  Like  the  Per¬ 
sians,  they  dye  their  hair  of  a  reddisli  brown  witli  L/ir, 
Their  under  garment  is  more  epen  below,  but  in  other 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  u.imanicd  women,  as  are 
tlieir  upper  dress  and  girdle.  Tiiey  paint  tlieir  faces 
red  with  cocliine.i:  ;  and  by  way  of  white  paint,  they 
use  an  oxide  of  tin,  carei’uiiy  prejiared  in  samil  e.irtheii 
pl|/kins  over  a  dung  fire.  Tiiey  also  dye  the  white  of 
tlie  eye  blue,  witli  a  preparation  of  copper  fmelv  pul¬ 
verized  ;  and  by  a  particular  jirocess  tiiey  change  ihc 
colour  of  their  hair  and  03  elirows  to  a  shining  "black, 
wliieii  is  retained  for  several  moiitiis.  At  wedding--., 
or  on  oilier  sole..in  occasions,  tii-e  weahhy  females  fur¬ 
ther  ormiinent  their  fac-  s  with  flo  wers  of  gold  leaf;  co- 
1-jr  their  lumds  and  feet,  as  far  as  tlie  wrists  and  an¬ 
cles,  of  an  orange  hue  ;  and  destroy  all  the  hairs  on 
the  body  wlih  aaiiixture  of  orpimeiit  and  lime. 

Bolh  mariied  and  single  women  wear  yellow  half- 
hoots  or  stockings  ofdlorocco  leather;  and  for  walk¬ 
ing,  they  use  red  slipjiers  with  thick  soles,  and  in  dirty 
weallier  put  on  stilt-shoes.  Abroad,  they  wear  a  kind 
of  undress  gown  of  a  loose  texture,  manufactured  by 
themselves  of  white  wool ;  wrap  several  coiomed  Tur¬ 
key  or  white  cotton  handkerchiefs  round  tlieir  heads, 
and  tic  them  below  the  chin  ;  and  over  all  they  throw 
a  white  linen  cloth  reaeliiiig  half  way  down  the  arms, 
drawing  it  over  tlie  face  with  their  right  iiand,  so  tliat 
their  black  eyes  alone  are  visible.  1  hey  avoid  as 
much  as  p  jssible  th  j  emnpanv  of  men  ;  and  when  they 
accidentaliy  meet  a  man  in  tiic  street,  tin  y  avert  their 
face,  or  turn  towards  the  wall. 

Polygamy  rarely  occurs,  even  among  the  nolilcs,  and 
more  wealtiiy  inhabitants  of  the  towns ;  yet  tlime  are 
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Russia,  some  persons  in  the  villages,  who  encumber  themselves 
~  with  two  wives.  Male  and  female  slaves  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  this  country  ;  but  the  nobility  support  numerous 
idle  attendants,  and  thus  impoverish  their  estates;  while 
their  chief  pride  consists  in  rich  and  beautiful  a]">parel 
for  themselves  and  their  wives,  and  in  handsome  ecjui- 
pages  for  riding  to  town,  being  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
domestics,  wdio  follow'  them  on  every  e.xcursion,  though 
the  chief  employment  of  the  latter  is  that  of  giving 
their  master  his  pipe  at  his  demand,  standing  in  his 
presence,  or  assisting  him  to  dress,  and,  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects,  living  in  the  same  indolent  manner  as  their  lords. 
Another  source  of  expense  is  the  purchase  ef  elegant 
swords,  and  especially  of  excellent  blades  ;  the  distinc¬ 
tion  betw'cen  the  different  sorts  of  which,  together  with 
their  names,  constitute  among  the  nobles  a  complete 
science.  They  are  also  great  admirers  of  beautiful  and 
costly  tobacco-pipes,  together  with  expensive  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  milk-white  amber,  that  are  likewise  used  by 
the  Turks,  and  of  tubes  of  curious  w'oods  ;  but  the  leal- 
Hun,  or  the  pride  of  the  Persians,  is  scarcely  known 
here  ;  and  the  Tartars  employ  only  small  ornamental 
bowls  made  of  clay,  which  are  almost  every  moment 
filled  with  fine-cut  leaf-tobacco.  The  generality  of 
these  noble  lords,  or  hlurses,  were  so  ignorant,  that  they 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  instead  of  signing 
their  names,  they  substituted  an  impression  of  their  rings, 
on  which  a  few  Turkish  words  are  engraven.  Some  of 
the  young  nobility,  how'cver,  are  beginning  to  study  not 
only  the  Russian  language,- of  which  they  perceive  the- 
necessity ;  but  also  apply  themselves  more  sedulously  to 
reading  and  writing,  and  thus  become  more  civilized. 
The  expense  of  wearing  apparel  for  the  women  shut  up 
in  their  harems  is,  according  to  their  manner  and  for¬ 
tune,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans  ;  with  this 
single  difference,  that  the  fashions  among  the  former  are 
not  liable  to  change.  Even  the  wives  of  the  common 
Tartars  are  sometimes  dressed  in  silks  and  stuffs,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  which  are  imported  from  rurkev. 
In  consequence  of  such  extravagance,  and  the  extreme 
idleness  of  the  labouring  classes,  there  are  very  few 
wealthy  individuals  among  the  Tartars.  Credulity  and 
inactivit}'  are  the  principal  traits  in  the  Tartar  charac¬ 
ter.  To  sit  with  a  pipe  in  their  hands,  frequently 
without  smoking,  for  many  hours-  on  a  shady  bank,  or 
on  a  hill,  though  totally  devoid  of  all  ta.ste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  looking  straight  before  them  ; 
or,  if  at  work,  to  make  long  pauses,  and  above  all  to  do 
nothing,  constitute  their  supreme  enjoyments  :  for  this 
mode  of  life,  a  foundation  is  probably  laid  by  educating 
their  boys  in  the  harems.  Hunting  alone  occasionally 
excites  a  tenq^orary  activity  in  tlie  Murses,  who  pur¬ 
sue  their  prey  with  the  large  species  of  greyltound, 
very  common  in  the  Krimea ;  or  with  falcons  and 
liaw  ks. 

The  language  and  mode  of  writing  of  the  real  'lar- 
tars  difter  little  from  those  of  the  'J'urks  ;  but  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  Nagays  deviates  considerably  from  that  of 
the  other  Tartars,  as  they  Iiave  retained  numerous  Mon¬ 
golian  phrases,  and  make  use  of  an  ancient  mode  of 
writing  called  sha^nl'ni. 

The  food  of  the  Krimean  Tartars  is  ratlier  artificial 
for  so  unpolished  a  nation.  Among  the  most  esteemi d 
delicacies  are,  forced  meat-balls  wrappi'd  in  green  vine 
or  sorrel  leaves,  and  called  sarnta  ;  various  fruits,  as  cu- 
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cumbers,  quinces,  or  apples,  filled  with  minced  meat  ;  P.irsi* 
d  hna  ;  Stuffed  cucumbers;  dishes  of  melons,  badilshan,  yv” 
and  hibiscus  esculenius,  or  bamici,  prepared  in  various 
ways  with  spices  or  saffron  ;  all  of  which  are  served  uj) 
with  rice;  also^tc/mo,  or  rice,  boiled  in  meat-broth,  till 
it  becomes  dry  ;  fat  mutton  and  lamb,  both  boiled  and 
roasted,  &c. :  colt’s  fiesh  is  likewise  considered  as  u 
dainty ;  and  horse  flesh  is  more  commonly  eaten  by  the 
Nagays,  who  are  still  attached  to  their  aucient  custom. 

The  Tartars  rarely  kill  horned  cattle  :  mutton  and 
goat’s  flesh  constitute  the  food  of  the  common  peojde, 
especially  in  the  country,  together  with  preparations  of 
milk  and  eggs  ;  butter,  (which  they  churn  and  ])rcsci  ve 
in  the  dry  stomachs  of  oxen);  a  kind  ofpelaw,  made 
either  of  dried  or  bruised  unripe  wheat,  and  wliicii  they 
call  bulgur  ;  and,  lastly,  their  bread  is  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  mixed  grain.  Their  ordinary  beverage  is  made 
by  triturating  and  dissolving  cheese  in  water  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  called  being  prepared  from  coa¬ 

gulated  milk,  or  ijugurt ;  but  the  fashionable  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drink  is  an  ill-tast  -d  and  very  strong  beer,  or  bnsa, 
brewed  of  ground  millet.  Many  persons  also  drink  a 
spirituous  liquor,  which  the  Tartar  mountaineers 

distil  from  various  kinds  of  fruit,  ])articularly  plums.  It 
is  also  extracted  from  sloes,  dogherries,  elder-berries, 
and  w  ild  grapes,  but  never  from  the  common  cherry. 

Tiiey  likewise  boil  the-  expressed  Juice  of  ap|)les  and 
pears  into  a  kind  of  marmalade,  bekmess,  of  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  a  syrup,  or  that  of  grapes  into  uardenk,  as 
it  is  called  ;  the  latter  preparation  is  a  favourite  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  eagerly  purchased  by  the  Tartars  of  the 
steppes  ;  hence  great  quantities  of  it  are  imported  in 
deal  casks  from  .A.natolia,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  fo.-  the 
purpose  of  converting  it  into  brandy. 

In  con.sotjuence  of  tliclr  temp;'r;;te,  simple,  and  care* 
less  habits,  the  warm  clothing  which  they  wear  tiirougl;* 
out  the  summer,  and  the  little  fatigue  whicli  tliev  un¬ 
dergo,  the  Tartars  are  liable  to  few  diseases,  and,  in 
particular,  are  generally  exempted  from  the  intermit¬ 
tent  and  bilious  remittent  fov(  r-s  which  ccmmoidv  jwove 
so  fatal  to  foreigners  and  new  settlers  in  llie  Krimea. 

Indeed,  few  disorders,  cxcejjt  the  itch  and  rheumatism, 
prevail  among  them,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  'I* 
gorous  old  age.  The  true  leprosy,  which  is  by  the  _ 

Ural  Koatiks  termed  the  Krimcnn  ditensc,  never  occin.v 
in  tliis  peninsula.  * 

As  a  mistress  market  must  be  a  curious  subject  to  the  'l.irk.  t  Tor- 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  we  slmll  give  a  sp-ecimen  ('uca-suu 
of  tliC  maniK-r  in  wbicb  it  is  carried  on  at  T  heodosia, 
in  t!ie  wortls  of  .sir  Keelman.  a  (icrnr.m  mcreiinnt,  as 
related  by  Mrs  CIntlirie.  “  'i'he  fair  Circassians,  ”  says 
Mr  Kei-hnan,  “  t)t Wlioni  three  v.vre  oifered  me  f’or  sale 
in  ITfifl,  w'ere  I)roiighf  from  their  own  eliamber  into 
mine  (as  we  all  lodged  in  the  same  inn>,  one  at’ter  an- 
otlier,  by  the  .-Vniu  nian  inercliant  w  ho  bad  to  di'.pos-c  oT 
(hern.  'I'iie  first  was  very  well  dressed,  ai-d  bad  b-.r 
face  covered  in  the  oriental  style.  Slie  kissed  my  liand 
l)y  order  of  the  master,  and  then  walki  tl  baiTward  ami 
forward  in  the  room,  to  show’  me  in  r  (ini-  sliape,  hi  r 
pretty  small  foot,  attd  b>  r  elegant  eaniage.  She  next 
lifietl  iq)  Iter  veil,  and  absolutely  surprised  me  b\  lu-r 
extreme  beauty.  IKr  liair  was  fair,  with  fine  large 
bine  eyes,  lier  nose  a  little  aquiline,  witli  po.riin,  red 
lips.  Her  I'eatures  were  regular,  In  r  compli  xinn  fail 
and  delicate,  and  her  elKcks  covered  with  a  line  natn- 
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Russia  ra]  vermilion,  of  ^vbich  she  took  c-are  to  coii\  ince  me 
by  rubbing  them  hard  with  a  cloth.  Her  neck  I 
I  thought  a  little  too  long  ;  but,  to  make  amends,  the 

finest  bosom  and  teeth  in  the  world  set  off  the  other 
charms  of  this  beautiful  slave,  for  whom  the  Armenian 
asked  4000  Turkish  piasters  (about  SOOl.  sterling),  but 
permitted  me  to  feel  her  pulse,  to  convince  me  she  was 
in  perfect  health  ;  after  which  she  was  ordered  awaj*, 
when  the  merchant  assured  me,  that  she  was  a  pure 
virgin  of  18  rears  of  age. 

“  I  was  more  surprised  than  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  perfect  indifference  with  winch  the  inhabitants  of 
Theodosia  beheld  this  traffic  in  beauty,  that  had  shock¬ 
ed  me  so  much,  and  at  their  assuring  me,  when  I  seemed 
affected  at  the  practice,  that  it  was  the  only  method 
which  parents  had  of  bettering  the  state  of  their  hand¬ 
some  daughters,  destined  at  all  events  to  the  harain  ;  for 
that  the  rich  Asiatic  gentlemaa  who  pays  4000  piasters 
for  a  beautiful  mistress,  treats  and  prizes  her  as  an  earth¬ 
ly  houri,  in  perfect  conviction  that  his  success  with  tiie 
houris  of  Paradise  entirely  depends  on  his  behaviour  to 
the  sisterhood  on  earth,  who  will  bear  testimony  against 
him  in  case  of  ill  usage  ;  in  short,  that,  by  being  dispo¬ 
sed  of  to  rich  mussulmans,  they  were  sure  to  live  in  af¬ 
fluence  and  ease  the  rest  of  their  days,  and  in  a  state  by 
no  means  degrading  in  Mahometan  countries,  where 
their  prophet  has  permitted  the  seraglio.  But  that,  on 
the  contrarj',  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
feudal  lords,  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  their  own 
native  mountains,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  beauty 
•  J/ri  to  escape,  their  lot  was  comparatively  wretched,  as 
Cuihrie's  those  rude  chieftains  have  very  little  of  either  respect 
Travels,  or  generosity  towards  the  fair  sex.  ”  * 

KUST,  the  cal  X  or  oxide  of  a  metal,  iron,  for  in¬ 
stance,  formed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  bv  corroding 
and  dissolving  its  superficial  parts  by  some  menstruum. 
M  ater  is  the  great  instrument  or  agent  in  producing 
rust  ;  and  hence  oils,  and  otlier  fatty  bodies,  secure 
metals  from  rust ;  water  being  no  menstruum  for  oil, 
and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its  way  through  it. 
Almost  all  metals  are  liable  to  rust.  The  rust  of  iron 
is  not  merely  an  oxide  of  that  metal ;  it  contains,  be¬ 
sides,  a  portion  of  carbonate. 

RLSTiC,  in  Architecture,  implies  a  manner  of 
builaing  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  according 
to  the  rules  of  art.  See  Architecture. 

Rustic  Gods,  dii  rustici,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  those  who  presided  over  agriculture, 
Ac.  %  arro  invokes  the  12  dii  consentes,  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  among  the  rustic  gods  ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Tellus,  the 
Sun,  iSIoon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Besides  these  12 
arch-rustic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  of  lesser  ones  ; 
as  Pales,  A'ertumnus,  Tutelina,  Fulgor,  Sterculius,’ 
Mellona,  J ugatinus,  Collinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus,  Syl- 
vanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons ;  and  giy^es  the  em¬ 
pire  over  all  the  rustic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 

Rustic  Order,  that  decorated  yvith  rustic  quoins, 
rustic  work,  &c. 

Rustic  IVm  k,  is  yvhere  the  stones  in  the  face,  &c.  of 
a  building,  instead  of  being  smooth,  are  hatched,  or 
picked  with  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSIRE,  in  Heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  diamond 
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shape,  pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round  Rusire 
hole.  See  H£r.\ldry.  jj 

RUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer, 

R  U  TA,  Rue;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  26th  order,  Multisiliqua;.  See  Botaxy  Indejc. 

Rue  has  a  strong  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pe¬ 
netrating  taste  :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  acrid,  insomuch  as  to  infiameand  blister  theskin, 
it  much  handled.  V  ith  regard  to  their  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  they  are  powerfully  stimulating,  attenuating,  and 
detergent ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  tliey 
quicken  the  circulation,  dissolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obstructions  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  promote  the 
fluid  secretions.  The  yvriters  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  ot  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its  praises  ;  par- 
ticulaily  of  the  essential  oil,  and  the  distilled  yvater  co- 
hobated  or  re-distilled  several  timesfrom  fresh  parcels  of 
the  herb.  After  extravagantly  commending  other  yva- 
ters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he  adds,  yvith  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greatest  commendations  he  can  be- 
stoyv  upon  it  fall  short  of  its  merit :  “  What  medicine 
(says  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for  promoting  syveat 
and  perspiration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hysteric  passion 
and  of  epilepsies,  and  for  expelling  poison?  ”  What¬ 
ever  service  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two  last  cases,  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  its  use  in  the  others  :  the  cohobated  yva¬ 
ter,  however,  is  not  the  most  efficacious  preparation  of 
it.  .\n  extract  made  by  rectified  spirit  contains  in  a 
small  compass  the  w  hole  virtues  of  the  rue,  this  men¬ 
struum  taking  up  by  infusion  all  the  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing  in  distilla¬ 
tion.  \\  ith  water,  its  peculiai'  flavour  and  yvarmth 
arise  ;  the  bitterness,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
pungency,  remaining  behind. 

Ri  ta  Baga,  or  Syvedish  turnip.  For  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  see  Auriculture  Index. 

Book  of  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  ;  being  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  book  of 
Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  those  of  Samuel ;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  person  whose  story  is  here 
principally  related.  In  this  story  are  observable  the 
ancient  rights  of  kindred  and  redemption  ;  and  the 
manner  of  buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceased, 
with  other  particulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity. 

The  canonicalness  of  this  book  was  never  disputed; 
but  the  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of 
the  history  it  relates.  Buth  the  IVIoabitess  is  found  in 
the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour.  Matth.  i.  5. 

RUTILUS.  See  Cyprinus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contraction  Ruglen,  the 
head  borough  of  the  nether  w  ard  of  Lanarkshire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  is  situated  in  N.  Lat.  55°  51',  and  W.  Long. 

4°  13';  about  tyvo  miles  south-east  of  Glasgoyv,  and 
nine  yvest  of  Hamilton.  Few  toyvns  in  Scotland  can  lay 
greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  IMaitland, 
in  his  History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  92, 
tells  us,  that  it  yy  as  founded  by  a  King  Reuther,  from 
whom  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  a  tradition  of  the  same 
import  prevails  among  the  inhabitants.  But  without 
laying  any  stress  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is 
often  false  and  always  doubtful,  we  find,  from  several 
original  cliarters  still  preserved,  that  it  was  erected  into 
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a  royal  borough  by  King  David  I.  about  the  year 
^  1126. 

The  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  die  borough 
was  extensive,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  man)'  distin¬ 
guished  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wTost- 
ed  from  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favour  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  tvhich  in  latter  times  rose  into  consequence  by 
trade  and  manufacUires,  The  ancient  dimensions  of 
the  place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  the  fields  and  gar¬ 
dens  towards  the  east,  the  foundations  of  houses  are  oc¬ 
casionally  discovered.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced  size, 
consisting  but  of  one  principal  street  and  a  few  lanes, 
and  containing  about  1631  inhabitants. 

About  150  yards  to  the  south  of  the  main  street  is 
a  kind  of  lane,  known  by  the  name  of  Dins-dykes.  A 
circumstance  which  befel  the  unfortunate  QueenMary, 
immediately  after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle 
of  Langside,  has  ever  since  continued  to  characterise 
this  place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium.  Her 
majesty,  during  the  battle,  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
about  a  mile  from  liutherglcn.  She  no  sooner  saw  her 
army  defeated  flian  she  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the 
south.  Dins-dykes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  w'ay.  Two 
rustics,  wlio  were  at  that  instant  cutting  grass  hard  by, 
seeing  her  majesty  fleeing  in  haste,  rudely  attempted  to 
intercept  her,  and  tlireatc-ned  to  cut  her  in  pieces  with 
their  scythes  if  she  presumed  to  proceed  a  step  further. 
Neither  beauty,  nor  even  royalty  itself,  can  at  all  times 
secure  the  unfortunate  when  they  have  to  do  w  ith  the 
unfeeling  or  the  revengeful.  llelicT,  however,  was  at 
hand;  and  her  majesty  proceeded  in  her  flight. 

Adjoining  to  a  lane  called  the  Hack-rotv  stood  the 
castle  of  ilutherglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  fouirdation  of  the  town.  This 
ancient  fortress  underw'ent  several  sieges  during  the  un¬ 
happy  wars  in  the  days  of  King  Robert  Rrucc,  and  it 
remained  a  place  of  strength  until  the  battle  of  Lang¬ 
side  ;  soon  after  which  it  was  destroyed  by  order  oC 
the  regent,  to  revenge  himself  on  theJTamilton  family, 
in  whose  custody  it  then  w  as.  The  foundations  of  the 
buildings  are  now  erase<I,  and  the  site  oonveyteti  into 
dwelling-houses  and  gardens. 

The  ebureb  of  Rutherglcn,  an  ancient  building  of  the 
Saxon-(iothic  style,  was  rendered  famous  by  two  trans¬ 
actions,  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and 
his  couiitry  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1297  (Henry’s  Life  of  Wallace,  book  vi.  verse  862.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  w  itii  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion,  (Life 
of  Wallace,  book  xi.  verse  796.)  This  ancient  build¬ 
ing  having  become  incommodious,  was,  in  179 1,  pulled 
down,  and  one  of  a  modern  style  was  erected  in  its 
place.  Buried  in  the  area  were  found  vast  quantities 
of  human  bones,  and  some  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  in  Britain  possesses  a  political 
constitution  or  sett  more  free  and  unembarrassed  than 
Rutherglcn.  It  was  anciently  under  the  influence  of  a 
self-electedmagistracy,  many  ofwhom  lived  ata  distance 
trom  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office 
without  interruption.  Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  ex¬ 
cited  the  burgesses,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
to  apply  an  efftxtiuil  remedy  to  this  evil.  The  commu¬ 
nity  who,  at  that  period,  possessed  the  power  of  re form- 
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ing  the  abuses  tliat  liad  long  prevailed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  borough,  were  much  assisted  in  their  exer¬ 
tions  by  a  Mr  David  Spens,  town-clerk,  a  gentleman 
nnbiassed  by  false  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with 
a  high  degree  of  true  patriotism.  Great  opposition  was 
at  first  nmde  to  the  reform  ;  but  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  burgesses  was  wisely  laid,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
unremitting  assiduity.  They  were  proof  against  the 
iiifluence  and  bribery  of  a  party  that  struggled  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  old  practice  ;  and  having  at  length  surmount¬ 
ed  every  difficulty,  they  formed  a  new  constitution  or 
sett  for  the  borough,  which,  in  1671,  was  approved  of 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towm,  and  afterwards  in¬ 
serted  in  the  records  of  the  general  convention  of  the 
royal  boroughs  of  Scotland, 

Rutherglcn,  in  conjunction  with  Glasgow',  Renfrew', 
and  Dumbarton,  sends  a  member  to  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  fairs  of  tills  town  are  generally  well  attend¬ 
ed,  and  have  longbeen  famous  for  a  great  show  of  horses, 
of  the  Lanarkshire  breed,  which  are  estecincel  the  best 
draught  horses  in  Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  bo¬ 
rough  still  retain  some  customs  of  a  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  One  of  these  is  the  making  of  liutherglen  sour 
cukes.  The  operation  is  attended  with  some  peculiar 
rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  practice  is  of 
Pagan  origin.  An  account  of  these  rites  is  given  in 
Ihc’s  History  of  Rutherglcn  and  Kilbride,  p.  9I-. ;  from 
w  hence  w'e  have  taken  the  above  account  of  this  place, 
and  w  Inch  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  lo  the  at¬ 
tention  of  such  of  our 'readers  as  are  fond  of  natural  and 
local  history,  being  persuaded  that  they  will  find  it  to 
be  botJi  an  useful  and  entertaining  performance. 

IIUTL  ANDSHIRE,  is  the  smallest  county  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  but  40  miles  in  circumference  ;  in  which 
ar-e  two  towns,  48  parishes,  and  in  1811,  3102  houses, 
and  16,380  inhabitants.  However,  for  quality  it  may 
be  compared  with  any  other  county ;  the  air  being  good, 
a<id  the  soil  fertile  both  for  tillage  and  pastures  ;  and 
it  not  only  aS'ords  plenty  of  corn,  but  feeds  a  great 
mimber  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  well  watered 
with  brooks  ahd  rivulets;  and  the  principal  rivers  are 
the  ^Veland  and  the  Wash.  It  is  bounded  on  the  csist 
by  Lincolnshire ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Weland, 
w  liich  jrarls  it  from  Nortlmmptonslrire  ;  and  on  the 
west  and  north  by  Leicestershire.  It  has  only  two 
market-towns ;  naniel)',  Gkeham,  where  the  assizes  and 
sessions  are  held,  and  I'ppingham. 

RLY8CH,  riiF.DEUic,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ana¬ 
tomists  of  w  hich  Holland  can  boast,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1(538.  After  making  great  progress  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  prosecuted  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  studied  next  at  I'nuieker, 
w  here  lie  obtained  tlic  <legree  of  doctor  of  jihysic.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Hague ;  and  marrying  in  1661, 
dedicated  Ins  wliole  time  to  the  study  of  his  profc.'sioiu 
In  1665  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Ditucidatioval- 
vidarum  dc  vuriis  lyuipktilicis  ct-  lacteis ;  which  raised 
his  reputation  so  high,  that  he  was  chosen  jirofessor  of 
anatomy  at  .\mstei(lam.  'I'liis  honour  he  accepted  with 
the  more  pleasure,  liecause  his  situation  at  Anislerdaiii 
would  give  him  ea.sy  ;iccess  to  every  requisite  help  for 
cultivating  anatomy  and  natural  histor)'.  After  he  set- 
tlid  in  Amsterdam,  he  was  perpetually  cng;iged  in  dis- 
.secting  and  in  examining  with  the  must  in({uisitivee\e 
the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  He  unproved  t  lie 
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science  ofanatomy  by  new  discoveries;  in  particular,  he 
found  out  a  way  to  preserve  dead  bodies  many  years 
,  from  putrefaction.  Ilis  anatomical  collection  was  curi¬ 
ous  and  valuable.  He  had  a  series  of  fcctuses  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  len^^th  of  tlie  little  finger  to  that  of  a 
new-born  infant.  He  had  also  bodies  of  full  grown  per¬ 
sons  of  all  ages,  and  a  vast  numl>er  ol  animals  almost  of 
every  species  on  the  globe,  besides  a  great  many  other 
natural  curiosities.  Peter  the  Great  rf  Russia,  in  his 
lour  through  Holland  in  the  year  1698,  visited  Ruysch, 
and  was  so  charmed  with  his  conversation,  that  he  pass¬ 
ed  whole  days  with  him  ;  and  when  the  hour  of  depar¬ 
ture  came,  he  left  him  with  regret.  He  set  so  high  a 
value  on  Ruyscli’s  cabinet  of  curiosities,  that  when  he 
returned  to  flolland  in  1717,  he  purchased  it  for  30,009 
florins,  and  sent  it  to  Petersburgli. 

In  1685  he  was  made  professor  of  medicine,  an  ofnca 
which  be  discharged  with  great  ability.  In  1728  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
skilled  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  his- 
fathcr  in  his  discoveries  and  publications.  Iluysch’s  hx- 
mily  now  consisted  only  of  his  youngest  daughter.  This 
lady  had  been  early  inspiredwith  a  passion  for  anatomy, 
the  favourite  science  of  her  father  and- brother,  and  had 
studied  it  with  success.  She  was  therefore  well  qualified 
to  assist  her  father  in  forming  a  second  collection  of  cu¬ 
riosities  in  natural  history  and  anatomy,  which  lie  began 
to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  purchased  the 
first.  Ruysch  is  said  to  have  been  of  so  Iicalthy  a  con¬ 
stitution,  that  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  93,  yet 
during  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under  the  in- 
lirniities  of  disease  above  a  month.  From  the  time  lie 
broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  disabled  from  walking 
V,  itliout  a  support ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour  both  of 
mind  and  body  without  any  sensible  alteration,  till  in 
1731  his  strength  at  once  deserted  him.  lie  died  on 
the  22d  of  Februai-y  tlie  same  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  4to. 

The  style  of  his  writings  is  simple  and  concise,  hut 
sometimes  inaccurate.  Instruction,  and  not  ostentation, 
seems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  discoveries  ;  but  from  not  being  suflicicnt- 
ly  conversant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomists,  he 
published  as  discoveries  what  liad  been  known  before. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727  elected  him 
a  member  in  place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  late¬ 
ly  deceased.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

RUYSCHIA,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandria  class  of  pUmts  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  with  those  that  are  doubtful. 
See  Botany  Index. 

RUYTLR,  Michael  Adrian,  a  distinguished  na¬ 
val  officer,  was  born  at  Flessingue,  a  town  of  Zealand, 
in  1607.  He  entered  on  a  seafaring  life  when  he  was 
only  1 1  years  old,  and  was  first  a  cabin-boy.  Wliile  he 
advanced  successively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  master,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability  and  lionour  in 
all  these  employments.  He  repulsed  the  Irish,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  Dublin  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of' 
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rear-admiral,  apd  sent  to  assist  the  Portuguese  against 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  such  unques¬ 
tionable  proofs  of  valour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguese 
monarch  the  warmest  applause.  His  gallantry  was 
still  more  conspicuous  hi'fore  Salec,  a  town  of  Ihirharv. 
With  one  single  vessel  he  sailed  tlirongh  the  roads  of 
that  place,  in  defiance  of  five  Algerine  corsairs  who 
came  to  attack  him. 

In  1653  a  squadron  of  70  vessels  was  despatched 
against  the  Englisii  under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  ydniiral  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  sccon-Jcd  him  with  great  skill  and  bravery  in  tlie 
three  battles  which  the  Tlnglish  so  gloriously  won.  lie 
was  afterwards  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
he  captured  several  Turkish  vessels.  In  1659  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his 
war  w  ith  the  Swedes  :  and  he  not  only  maintained  his 
former  reputation,  but  even  raised  it  higher.  As  the 
reward  of  his  serxice.s,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  pension.  In  1661  he  run  ashore  a 
vessel  belonging  to  Tunis,  released  40  Christian  slaves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunfsians,  and  reduced  the  Al¬ 
gerine  corsairs  to  submission.  His  country,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  such  illustrious  services,  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief., 
To  the  latter  dignity,  tlie  highest  that  could  be  confer¬ 
red  upon  him,  he  was  well  entitled  by  the  signal  victory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fouglit  in  1672,  about  the- 
time  of  tlic  conquest  of  Holland.  The  battle  was  main¬ 
tained  between  the  English  and  Dutch  with  the  ob¬ 
stinate  bravciy  of  nations  which  were  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  empire  of  the  main.  Ruyter  having  thus  nnde 
himself  master  of  the  sea,  conducted  a  fleet  of  Iiuliameii 
safely  into  the  'i'exel ;  tliiis  defending  and  enriching  his 
country,  while  it  had  become  the  prey  of  hostile  invad¬ 
ers.  'i’he  next  year  he  had  three  engagements  with 
the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  whicli,  if  possible, 
his  bravery  was  still  more  distinguished  than  ever. 
D'Estrees,  tlie  French  vice-admiral,  wrote  to  Colbert  in 
these  words:  “  I  would  purchase  with  my  life  the  glory 
of  De  Ruyter.  ”  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  triumphs 
which  he  had  so  honourably  won.  In  an  engagement 
with  tlic  French  fleet  olf  the  coast  of  Sicily,  he  lost  tlie 
day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  wiiich  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  a  magnificent  momiinent  to  his  memory 
was  there  erected  by  the  command  of  the  states-geiieral. 
The  Spanish  council  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  transmitted  a  patent  investing  him  with  that  digni¬ 
ty  ;  but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  some  per>on  was  congratulating  Louis  XHL 
upon  De  Ruyter’s  death,  telling  him  lie  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enemy  ;  he  replied,  “  Every  one 
must  be  sorry  at  the  death  of  so  great  a  man.  ” 

RYE.  See  Skcale,  Botany  Index  ;  and  also  A- 
GRicuLTURE  Index. 

RrK-Gra.’ts.  See  Agriculture  Index. 

Rye,  a  town  in  Sussex,  with  two  markets  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays  and  Saturdays,  but  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  the 
cinque-ports  ;  is  a  handsome  well-built  jilace,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  sends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  It  lias  a  church  built  with  stone,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  consists  of  tliree  streets,  paved  with  stone., 
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Ti-e,  One  side  of  the  town  luis  been  walled  in,  and  the  other 
lyu-cr.  guarded  by  the  sea.  li  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  in  the  sliijjjjing  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  ami  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  fishermen.  It  is  31'  miles  south-east  by 
south  of  Tunbridge,  and  64  from  London.  Tlie  mouth 
of  the  harbour  is  of  late  choked  up  tvith  sand;  but,  if 
well  opened,  it  would  be  a  good  station  for  privateers 
that  cruize  against  the  French.  Population  in  1811, 
‘^681.  E.  Long.  0.  50.  N.  L^t.  51.  0. 

IIYINIER,  Thomas,  Fsq.  the  author  of  the  Fcedera, 
was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Northallerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
scholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  appointed  historiographer  to 
King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shadwell.  He  wrote  A 
View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age,  and  afterwards 
published  a  tragedy  named  Edgar.  For  a  critic  he  was 
certainly  not  well  qualified,  for  he  wanted  candour ; 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could 
condemn  Sliakespeare  with  such  rigid  severity.  His 
tragedy  will  show,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by 
no  means  equal  to  those  whose  poems  he  has  publicly 
censured.  But  though  he  has  no  tifle  to  the  appellation 
of  jmet  or  critic,  as  an  antiquarian  and  historian  his  me¬ 
mory  will  long  be  preserved.  His  Fcedera,  which  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  public  transactions,  treaties,  &c.  of 
the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  esteemed 
one  of  our  most  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and  is 
oftener  referred  to  by  the  Best  English  historians  than 
perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
in  17  volumes  folio.  Tliree  volumes  more  were  added 
by  Sanderson  after  Rymer’s  death.  The  w  hole  were  re¬ 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  10  vols  in  1739.  They  w  ere 
4ibridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inserted  In  Le  Clerc’s 
Bibliotheque,  a  translation  of  which  was  made  by  Ste¬ 
phen  WJiatiej^,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  1731. 


Rymcr  died  14th  December  1713,  and  was  buried  F.ymet 
in  the  parish  church  of  St  Clement’s  Danes.  Some 
specimens  of  his  poebi'y  are  preserved  in  the  first  vo- .  ' 

lume  of  Mr  Nichol’s  Select  Collection  of  IMiscellane- 
ous  Poems,  1780. 

RYNCHOPS,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  anseres.  See  Ohxitholog'y  Index. 

RYOTS,  in  the  policy  of  Hindostan,  the  modera 
name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  distingukshed. 

They  hold  their  possessions  by  a  lease,  w’hich  may  be 
considered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient 
sm-veys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  has  been  so 
long  established,  and  accords  so  well  yvith  the  ideas  of 
the  natives,  concerning  the  distinction  of  casts,  and  the 
functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has  been  invariably 
maintained  in  all  the  provinces  subject  either  to  Maho¬ 
metans  or  Europeans  ;  and  to  both  it  serves  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  on  which  their  whole  system  of  finance  is  founded. 

Respecting  the  precise  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
ryots  of  Hindostan  held  their  possessions,  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  very  im- 
])artially  delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  Appendix  of 
Robertson’s  Historical  Disquisition,  <S:c.  concerning 
India,  p.  345.;  to  which  we  refer  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  interested  in  this  subject  of  finance. 

RYSWICK,  a  large  village  in  Holland,  seated  be¬ 
tween  the  Hague  and  Delft,  where  the  prince  of  O- 
range  has  a  palace,  which  stands  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  farther.  It  is  a  very  noble  structure,  all  of  hewn 
stone,  of  great  extent  in  front,  but  perhaps  not  propor- 
tionably  high.  It  is  adorned  with  a  marble  staircase, 
marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  ten'ace.  There  is  a 
good  prospect  of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 
the  Hague.  Tliis  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  here  in  1697  between  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  France  aixl  Spain.  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lut. 
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S.  C  f,  or  s,  the  18th  letter  and  14th  consonant  of  our 
.y  I  ’  alphabet ;  the  sound  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breath  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the  pa¬ 
late  and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
tlie  lips  being  a  little  way  open  ;  with  such  a  configu¬ 
ration  of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  somewhat  sibilous  and  hissing.  Its  sound, 
however,  varies ;  being  strong  in  some  words,  as  this, 
thus,  &c.  and  soft  in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as 
muse,  iiise,  &c.  It  is  generally  doublcHl  at  the  end  of 
wonls,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  liarsh,  as  in  hiss, 
loss.  Sec.  In  some  words  it  is  silent,  as  isle,  island,  vis^ 
count,  SiC.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  character 
f  is  generally  used  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  short  s  at  the  end. 

lu  abbreviation,  S  stands  for  ioc/c/fli  or  50t7MS  ;  as, 


R.  S.  S.  for  regia;  sdietalis  socius.  i.  c.  fellow'  of  the  .5. 
royal  society.  In  medicinal  prescriptions,  8.  A.signi-  SaaM-diw 

fies  secundum  artem,  i.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art : - 

And  in  the  note's  of  the  ancients,  S  stands  for  Sextus; 

S.  1*.  for  Spurius ;  S.  C.  for  saint  us  consul  turn ;  8.  I*. 

Q.  R.  for  senatus  popidusque  Uomanus ;  S.  8.  8.  for 
stratum  superstratum,  i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  al¬ 
ternately  ;  8.  15.  E.  E.  Q.  \.  for  si  vales  bene  est,  ego 

qnoquc  valeo,  a  form  used  in  Cicero’s  time,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  letters.  Used  as  a  numeral,  8  anciently  de¬ 
noted  seven;  in  the  Italian  music,  8  signifies  solo; 

And  in  books  of  navigation,  S  stands  for  south  ;  8.  E. 
for  south-east ;  S.  W.  for  south-west ;  S.  8.  E.  fof 
south  south-east ;  8.  8.  \V.  for  south  south-west,  \c. 

S.\AVEDR.\,  Michael  de  Ceuvaxtes,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Siianlsii  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Dun 
(iiiixotc,  w  as  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1541.  I'rom 
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SaaTedra.  jjj^  infancy  he  was  fond  of  books  ;  but  he  applied  him- 
self  wholly  to  books  of  entertainment,  such  as  novels 
and  poetry  of  all  kinds,  especially  Spanish  and  Italian 
authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  either  to  serve 
Cardinal  Aquaviva,  to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at 
Rome  ;  or  else  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  as 
he  did  some  years  under  the  victorious  banners  of  Mar¬ 
co  Antonio  Colonna.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  fought  in  the  year  1571  ;  in  which  he  either 
lost  his  left  hand  by  the  shot  of  an  harquebus,  or  had 
it  so  maimed  that  he  lost  the  use  of  it.  After  this,  he 
was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  half.  Then  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  applied  himself  to  the  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  and  he  composed  several, 
all  of  which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  act¬ 
ed  with  great  applause.  In  the  year  1 58-1  he  published 
his  Galatea,  a  novel  in  six  books;  which  he  presented 
to  Ascanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  wit.  But  the  work  which  has 
done  him  the  greatest  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  history  of  Don  Quixote ;  the  first  part  of 
which  was  printed  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1605.  This 
is  a  satire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry  ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  if  not  the  sole,  end  of  it  was  to  destroy  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  those  books  which  had  so  infatuated  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  mankind,  and  especially  those  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  This  work  was  universally  read ;  and  tlie  most 
eminent  painters,  tapestry-workers,  engravers,  and  scul¬ 
ptors,  have  been  emplo3’ed  in  representing  tlie  history 
of  Don  Quixote.  Cervantes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob¬ 
tained  the  glory  of  having  his  work  receive  a  royal  ap¬ 
probation.  As  Kihg  Philip  III.  was  standing  in  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  countrj', 
he  observed  a  student  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanaies  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time 
breaking  off,  and  heating  his  forehead  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  tokens  of  pleasure  and  delight :  upon  which  the 
king  said  to  those  about  him,  “  That  scholar  is  cither 
mad,  or  reading  Don  Quixolc:”  the  latter  of  which 
proved  to  he  the  case.  But  virlns  laiulatur  et  a/gcl :  not¬ 
withstanding  the  vast  applause  his  book  everywhere  met 
with,  ha  hud  not  interest  enough  to  procure  a  small  pen¬ 
sion,  for  he  could  scarcely  keep  himself  from  starving. 
In  the  year  1615,  he  published  a  second  part;  to  which 
he  was  ])artly  moved  by  the  presumption  of  some  scrib¬ 
bler,  who  had  published  a  continuation  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  Pie  wTote  also  several  novels ;  and  among 
the  rest,  “  Idie  Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda. ’’ 
He  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finished  it  but  just  before  his  death;  for  he  did  not  live 
TO  see  it  published.  His  sickness  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  himself  was  able  to  be,  and  actually  was,  his 
own  liistorian.  At  the  end  of  tire  preface  to  tlie 
Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  he  represents  him¬ 
self  on  horseback  upon  the  road,  and  a  student,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  in  conversation  with  him:  “And 
happening  to  talk  of  my  illness  (says  he),  the  student 
soon  let  me  know  my  doom,  by  saying  it  was  a  dropsy 
I  had  got ;  the  thirst  attending  which,  all  the  w  ater 
of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  salt,  would  not  suffice 
to  quench.  Therefore  Senior  Cervantes,  says  he,  you 
must  drink  nothing  at  all,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat ; 
ior  this  alone  will  recover  you  without  any  other  phy- 
jic.  1  have  been  told  the  same  by  others,  answered  I; 


but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  bom  SaavpJra 
to  do  nothing  else.  My  life  is  drawing  to  an  end;  and  „  9  ^ 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulse,  I  shall  liave  finish-  ^ans^ 

ed  my  course  by  next  Sunday  at  the  farthest _ But  a-  , 

dieu,  my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die;  and 
I  hope  to  see  you  ere  long  in  the  other  world,  as  hap¬ 
py  as  heart  can  wish.  ”  His  dropsy  increased,  and  at 
last  proved  fatal  to  him ;  yet  he  continued  to  say  and 
to  write  bon  mots.  He  received  the  last  sacrament 
on  the  18th  of  April  1616;  yet  the  day  after  wrote  a 
dedication  of  the  Troubles  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda 
to  the  conde  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

SABA,  a  Dutch  island  near  St  Eustatia  in  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  a  steep  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardening.  Frequent 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  the  soil,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exquisite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  size.  Fifty  European  families,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  here  raise  cotton,  spin  it, 
make  stockings  of  it,  and  sell  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  tencrowns  *  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame-»  i/.  53^ 
rica  there  is  no  blood  so  pure  as  that  of  Saba;  the  wm- 
men  there  preserve  a  f  reshness  of  complexion,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  islands. 

Happy  colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  between 
the  sky  and  sea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  storms  ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  simple  commodity, 
from  which  it  derives  ease  without  the  temptation  of 
riches  ;  is  employed  in  labours  less  troublesome  than 
useful,  and  possesses  in  peace  all  the  blessings  of  mode¬ 
ration,  Iiealth,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace,  from  whence  the  philosoplicr  may  contemplate 
at  leisure  the  errors  and  passions  of  nH?n,  who  come 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  to  strike  and  dash  themselves 
on  the  rich  coasts  of -America,  the  spoils  and  possession 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wrest¬ 
ing  from  eacli  otlier :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  distance 
tl)e  nations  of  Europe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  and  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  fieats  of  the  tropics  ;  devouring 
gold  witliout  ever  being  satisfied;  wading  through  seas 
ot  blood  to  amass  those  metals,  those  pearls,  those  dia¬ 
monds,  which  are  used  to  adorn  the  oppressors  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  loading  innumerable  ships  with  those  pr^ious 
casks,  which  furnish  luxury  with  purple,  aiid  fVon» 
which  flow  pleasures,  effeminacy,  cruelty,  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this 
mass  of  follies,  and  spins  his  cotton  in  peace. 

S.AB.EANS.  See  Sabiaxs. 

SAB  AZIA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  were  nocturnal  ni}^- 
steries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabaaius.  All  the  initiated 
had  a  golden  serpent  put  in  at  their  brea.sts,  and  taken 
out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  memory  of 
Jupiter’s  ravishing  Broserpina  in  the  form  of  a  serj)ent. 

There  were  also  other  feasts  and  sacrifiees  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  this  appellation,  in  honour  of  Mithras,  the  deity 
of  the  Persians,  and  of  Bacchus,  who  w.a.s  thus  deno¬ 
minated  by  tlic  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  Seventh  Da y  BAi>TiST.<J, 
a  sect  of  Anabaptists ;  thus  called,  because  they  ob¬ 
served  tiie.JewisIi  or  Saturday- Sabbath,  from  a  per¬ 
suasion  that  it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  by  the  institution  of  any  otlier. 

SABBATII„ 
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Sabbafli.  SABBATH,  in  tlie  Hebrew  language,  signifies  rest. 

' - V - ’  The  seventh  day  was  denominated  the  Sabbath,  or  day 

Definition  because  that  in  it  God  had  rested  from  all  his 

works  which  he  created  and  made.  From  that  time 
the  seventh  day  seems  to  have  been  set  apart  for  reli¬ 
gious  services ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  in¬ 
junction,  was  afterwards  observed  by  the  Hebrews  as 
a  holyday.  They  were  commanded  to  set  it  apart 
for  sacred  purposes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like¬ 
wise  in  memorial  of  their  own  redemption  from  Egj-p- 

2  tian  bondage. 

ofthri'nsd-  importance  of  the  institution  may  be  gathered 

tution,  ^be  diftei'ent  laws  I'especting  it.  When  the  ten 

fiirlycere-  Commandments  were  published  from  Mount  Sinai  in 
mouics.  tremendous  pomp,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  held  a  place 
in  what  is  commonly  called  the  first  table,  and  by  sub¬ 
sequent  statutes  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punished 
with  death.  Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  use  and 
service  of  man  ;  but  the  seventh  day  God  reserved  to 
himself,  and  appointed  it  to  be  observed  as  a  stated  time 
for  holy  offices,  and  to  be  spent  in  the  duties  of  piety 
and  devotion.  On  this  day  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
entered  upon  their  week;  and  those  who  had  attended 
on  the  temple  service  the  preceding  week  went  out  at 
the  same  time.  New  loaves  of  shew-bread  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt- offering,  with  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  fine  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  for  a  bread-offer¬ 
ing,  and  wine  for  a  libation,  were  offered.  The  Sab¬ 
bath,  as  all  other  festivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  six  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 

3  and  ended  at  the  same  time  the  next  day. 

Time  of  its  Concerning  the  time  at  which  the  Sabbath  was  first 
institution,  instituted,  different  opinions  have  been  beld.  Some 
have  maintained,  that  the  sanctification  of  the  seventh 
day,  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  is  only  there  spoken  of 
or  b}'  anticipation ;  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Sabbath  afterwards  enjoined  the  children  of  Israel 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Afosaic  dispensation.  But 
without  entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  support  this  opinion,  a  few  obser¬ 
vations,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
rests  on  no  solid  foundation. 

It  cannot  easily  be  supposed  that  the  inspired  pen¬ 
man  would  have  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the 
seventh  day  amongst  the  primeval  transactions,  if  such 
sanctification  had  not  taken  place  until  '2500  years  af¬ 
terwards.  Writers,  ambitious  of  that  artificial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  criticism  have  established,  often  bring 
together  in  their  narratives  events  which  were  them¬ 
selves  far  distant,  for  the  sake  of  giving  form  to  their 
discourse;  but  Moses  appears  to  have  despised  all  such 
flimsy  refinements,  and  to  liave  constructed  his  narrative 
in  great  conformity  to  the  series  of  events. 

From  tlie  accounts  we  have  of  the  religions  service 
practised  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  inime- 
*rcLal'o<'r.  after  the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  fa¬ 

vour  through  a  MediaKir,  a  stated  form  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  was  instituted,  which  man  was  required  to  observe, 
in  testimony,  not  only  of  his  dependence  on  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  but  also  of  h\s  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise  made 
to  our  first  parents,  and  seen  afar  of.  Of  an  institution, 
then,  so  grand  and  important,  no  circumstance  would  he 
omitted  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  it,  or  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  the  observance  of  it  regular  and  solemn. 
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That  determined  times  are  neceosary  for  the  due  ce- 
lebrafion  of  divine  service,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is 
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the  constitution  of  man,  that  he  must  have  particular  ^ 
times  set  apart  for  particular  services.  He  is  doomed  of  suted 
to  toil  and  labour;  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  days  for 
his  face;  and  is  capable  of  performing  religious  du- l’*'"’ 
ties  only  in  such  a  manner  as  is  consistent  with  his  situ- 
ation  in  the  world.  If  stated  times  for  religious  solem¬ 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  consequericewould  have 
been,  that  such  solemnities  wmuld  have  been  altogether 
neglected  ;  for  experience  shows,  that  if  mankind  were 
left  at  liberty  when  and  how  often  they  should  per¬ 
form  religious  offices,  these  offices  would  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  It  is  the  observation  of  holy  times  that 
preserves  the  practice  of  holy  services;  and  without  the 
frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  da3  s,  man 
would  quickly  forget  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God, 
and  in  a  short  time  no  vestige  of  religion  would  be  found 
in  the  world.  g 

Among  the  ordinances  which  God  vouchsafed  his  Olycctiong- 
ancient  people,  w  e  find  that  the  pious  observation  of 
holydays  w  as  particularly'  insisted  upon  ;  and  the  Sab- 
bath  was  enjoined  to  be  kept  holy,  in  the  most  solemn  Sabbath 
manner,  and  under  the  severest  penalties.  Can  it  then  considereti. 
be  supposed  that  He  would  suffer  mankind,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  Mosaic  era,  to  remain  with¬ 
out  an  institution  so  expedient  in  itself,  and  as  well  fitted 
to  answer  the  end  proposed  by  it,  under  the  one  dispen¬ 
sation,  as  ever  it  could  be  under  the  other?  No  ;  we 
have  every  imaginable  reason  to  conclude,  that  w  hen  re¬ 
ligious  services  were  enjoined,  religious  times  were  ap¬ 
pointed  also;  for  the  one  necessarily'  implies  the  other. 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  early  institution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of 
the  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  swelled  the  Bible 
to  a  most  enormous  size,  had  the  sacred  historian  given 
a  particular  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  those  times ; 
besides,  it  would  have  answ  ered  no  end.  When  Moses 
wrote  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  w'as  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
late  minutely  transactions  and  institutions  already  well 
known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  see,  that  his  nar¬ 
rative  is  everywhere  very  concise,  and  calculated  only 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  most  important  tacts. 

However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  church-service  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  we  shall  find  that  what  is  called  the 
/egat  dispensation,  at  least  the  liturgic  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  system,  but  a  collection  of  institutions  observed 
from  the  beginning,  and  republished  in  form  by  Moses. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Cain  and  Abel  offered 
sacrifices  ;  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  one,  and  the  rejection  of  the  other,  ovi- 
dentlyshows  that  stated  laws  respecting  the  service  had 
then  taken  place.  “  In  process  of  time,  ”  at  the  a:d  of 
the  days,  “  Abel  brought  an  oBering.  ”  Here  was 
priest,  altar,  matter  (^'sacrifice,  appuatvd  tinu-  aioliv  to 
sacnjice,  atonement  made,  and  accepted.  The  ilistmction 
of  animals  into  clean  and  unclean  before  the  ilooil,  and 
Noah’s  sacrifice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with¬ 
out  any  new  direction,  is  an  unansw  f  ruble  jrrool'of  the 
same  truth  It  is  testilied  of  .Abraham,  by  God  him¬ 
self,  that  he  kept  his  c/irt/g.-,  \\\s  comnti’i  a.ncnt.f,  his  v/n- 
tutes,  and  bis  /r/u.'.  These  expressions  i  oniprehend  the 
various  branehes,  into  w  Inch  the  law  given  at  t^ii.ai  was 
divided.  'I’hey  contain  the  moral  pieiepts,  atfirinative 
and  neg:itivc,  thunialterof  religious  service,  a  body  cl’ 

laws 
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laws  to  tlirect  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  con¬ 
form  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  duty.  Agreeably  to 
this,  we  find  that  sacrifices  were  offered,  altars  and  pla¬ 
ces  of  worship  consecrated,  and  the  Sabbath  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  well-knovrn  solemnity,  before  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  It  is  expressly  taken  notice  of  at  the 
fall  of  manna;  and  the  incidental  manner  in  which  it 
is  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  were  no  strangers  to  the  institution  :  for  had  it  been 
a  next}  one,  it  must  have  been  enjoined  in  a  positive  and 
particular  manner,  and  the  nature  of  it  must  have  been 
laid  open  and  explained,  otherwise  the  term  w'ould 
have  conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  division  of  time  into  tveehs,  or  periods  of  seven 
da}'s,  which  obtained  so  early  and  almost  universally, 
is  a  strong  indication  that  one  day  in  seven  was  always 
distinguished  in  a  particular  manner.  Weeh,  *  and 
se"ccn  days,  are  in  scripture  language  synonymous 
terms.  God  commanded  Noah,  seven  days  before  he 
entered  the  ark,  to  introduce  into  it  all  sorts  of  living 
creatures.  When  the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  a- 
bate,  Noah  sent  forth  a  dove,  which,  finding  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot,  returned  to  him.  After  seven  days 
lie  sent  forth  the  dove  a  second  time,  and  again  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ark.  At  the  expiration  of  other  seven 
days  he  let  go  the  dove  a  third  time  :  and  a  xveck  is 
spoken  of  (Gen.  xxix.)  as  a  well-known  space  of  time. 

This  septenary  division  of  time  has  been,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  uniformly  observed  over  all  the  eastern 
world.  The  Israelites,  Asspians,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Arabians,  and  Persians,  have  always  made  use  of  a 
week,  consisting  of  seven  days.  Many  vain  attempts 
have  been  made  to  account  for  this  uniformity;  l)ut  a 
practice  so  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have 
taken  place,  had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  time 
been  instituted  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  down 
by  tradition. 

From  the  same  source  also  must  the  ancient  heathens 
have  derived  their  notions  of  tlie  sacredness  of  the 
seventh  day.  That  they  had  such  notions  of  it  is 
evident  from  sevcial  passages  of  the  (ircek  poets  (jiiot- 
ed  by  Aristobulus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  A- 
lexandria,  and  Eusebius. 

- loiouij,  Hesiod. 

The  seventh,  the  sacred  day. 

i.'ohtiy.u.r'A  S  imnx,  <£o«ii  Homer. 

Afterwards  came  the  seventh,  the  sacred  day. 

Again : 

t^oOofiav  nuct^  ir,v,  ku,i  totstsAjts  Truyrci, 

(hr  the  seventh  day  all  things  were  completed. 

aiTiXnvy.iya  -rciyru,  viTvx.Tcct,  Linus. 

All  things  were  made  perfect  on  the  seventh  day. 

That  they  likewise  held  the  number  seven  in  high  c.s- 
timation  has  been  shown  by  a  learned,  though  sometimes 
fanciful,  author,  *  with  such  evidence  as  to  enforce  con- 
victiorn  The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num¬ 
ber,  i7ir>ct<7y.is  «|(05,  tvorthy  of  veneration,  and  held  it  to  be 
perfect  and  most  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated 
'\X, for  tune,  and  also  styled  it  voice,  sound, muse,  because,  no 
doubt,  seven  distinct  notes  comprehend  the  whole  scale 
of  music,  beyond  which  neither  voice  nor  instrument  can 
go,  but  must  return  from  the  seventh,  and  begin  again 
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anew'.  They  likewise  designed  it  leading  to 

the  end.  Seven,  in  the  Hebrew'  language,  is  expressed  ' 
by  a  word  tliat  primarily  signifies  fulness,  completion, 
su  fficiency,  and  is  applied  to  a  xveek,  or  seven  days,  be¬ 
cause  that  was  xhe  full  time  employed  in  the  work  of 
creation  ;  to  the  Sabbath,  because  on  it  all  things  were 
completed  ;  and  to  an  oath,  because  it  is  sificieid  to  put 
an  end  to  all  strife.  This  opening  of  the  Hebrew  root 
w'ili  enable  us  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  those  exjnes- 
sions  of  the  heathens,  and  also  let  us  see  whence  they 
derived  their  ideas  and  modes  of  speaking,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  at  the  creation,  though 
much  perverted,  was  never  entirely  lost  by  them. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  heathens  bor¬ 
rowed  the  notion  of  the  sacredness  of  the  seventh  day 
from  the  Jews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  w  hen  it  is  considered  that  the  Jews  were  held  in 
the  greatest  contempt  bv  the  surrounding  nations,  who 
derided  them  no  less  for  their  sabbaths  than  for  their  cir¬ 
cumcision.  All  sorts  of  writers  ridiculetl  them  on  this 
account.  Seneca  charged  them  with  spending  the  se¬ 
venth  part  of  their  time  in  sloth.  Tacitus  said,  that 
not  only  the  seventh  day,  but  also  the  seventh  year,  was 
unprofitably  wasted.  Juvenal  brings  forw'ard  the  same 
charge  ;  and  Persius  upbraided  them  with  their  recutita 
sabhata.  Plutarch  said  that  they  kept  it  in  honour  of 
Bacchus.  Tacitus  aflirmed,  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
Saturn  ;  but  the  most  abominable  assertion  of  all  is 
that  of  Apion,  who  said  that  they  observed  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  memory  of  their  being  cured  on  that  day  of  a 
shameful  disease,  called  by  the  Egyptians  sabbo. 

Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objection  have 
contended,  that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  of  seven 
days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  IMars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 
the  DU  majorum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropri¬ 
ated  to  his  service.  But  if  such  was  the  origin  of 
weeks,  how  came  tlie  great  and  ancient  goddess  Tel~ 
lus  to  be  omitted  ?  She  was  worshi[)ped  by  the  early 
idolatoi’s  as  well  as  the  other  planets,  and  must  surely 
have  been  deemed  by  them  as  w  orthy  of  a  particular 
day  set  apart  to  her  lionour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who 
was  long  undiscovered,  afterwards  seen  but  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  at  all  times  considered  as  of  malign  aspect. 
(See  IhcMi’iiAX.) 

Others  have  supposed,  that  as  the  year  was  divided 
into  lunar  months  of  something  more  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  months  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phases  of  the  moon,  which  would  ])roducc  as 
many  weeks  of  seven  days.  But  this  sui)position  is 
less  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phases  of  the  moon 
are  not  so  precisely  marked  at  the  qu;trters  as  to  attract 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap- 
j)earances  of  one  month  commonly  like  those  of  another. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  what  should  have  indu¬ 
ced  the  earliest  observers  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  to 
divide  the  month  into  four  parts  rather  than  into  three, 
or  five,  or  seven.  Had  the  ancient  week  consisted  of  I  t 
days,  it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  that  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  because  the  shape  of  that  luminary,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  (iuarter,is  very  precisely  marked;  but 
there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  present  hypothesis,  could 
have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeks  con¬ 
sist  of  seven  days,  Tliis  division  of  time,  therefore, 
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can  be  accotinted  for  only  by  adniitting  tlie  ptiuievtil 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  rclatecl  by  Ttloses  in  the 
book  of  (icncsis.  T'lat  institution  was  absoltitcly  ite- 
ccssai  y  to  preserve  among  men  a  sense  of  religion  ;  atul 
it  was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  the  giving  of  tlie  law, 
and  its  observance  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties. 
It  was  accordingly  observed  by  them  with  tnore  or 
less  strictness  in  every  part  of  tiieir  commonwealth; 
and  there  is  none  of  the  institutions  of  their  divine 
lawgiver  which,  in  their  present  state  of  dispersion, 
they  more  In'ghly  honour.  They  regard  it',  indeed, 
with  a  superstitious  reverence,  call  it  their  apotisc,  their 
deligltt,  and  speak  of  it  in  the  most- magnificent  terms. 
They  have  often  varied  in  their  opinions  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees,  they  carried  their  respect  for  the  sabbath  so 
very  high,  that  they  would  not  on  that  day  defend 
themselves  from  tlie  attacks  of  their  enemies.  But 
afterwards  they  did  not  scruple  to  stand  upon  their 
necessary  defence,  although  they  would  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  enenn'  from  carrying  on  their  operations. 
When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth,  it  was  no  sin  to  loose 
a  beast  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  to  water;  and  if 
he  had  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  they  pulled  him 
out :  but  now  it  is  absolutely  unlawful  to  give  a  crea¬ 
ture  in  that  situation  3113-  other  assistance  than  lliat  of 
food ;  and  if  they  lead  an  animal  to  water,  they  must 
take  care  not  to  let  the  bridle  or  halter  hang  loose, 
otherwise  the}'  are  transgressors. 

As  the  law  enjoins  rest  on  that  day  from  all  servile 
employments,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  injunction, 
they  undertake  no  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  such  as 
can  easily  be  accom])lisbed  before  evening.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  that  they 
have  prepared  to  eat  the  da}"  following.  They  after¬ 
wards  set  out  a  table  covered  rvitli  a  clean  cloth,  and 
place  bre.ad  upon  it,  which  they  also  cover  with  another 
cloth  ;  and  during  the  sabbath  tlie  table  is  never  moved 
out  of  its  place.  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  the 
women  light  the  sabbath  lamps,  which  hang  in  the 
places  where  they  eat.  Tliey  then  stretch  forth  their 
hands  to  the  light,  and  pronounce  the  following  bene¬ 
diction.  “  Blessed  be  thou,  O  (Jod,  king  of  the 
world,  who  hast  enjoined  us,  that  arc  sanctified  by  thy 
commandments,  to  liglit  the  sabbath  lamp.  ”  These 
lamps  are  two  or  more  in  number,  according  to  the  size 
of  tile  chamber  in  which  thc^}’  are  suspended,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  burn  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night.  In 
order  to  begin  tlie  sabbath  well,  they  wash  their  hands 
and  faces,  trim  their  hair,  and  pare  their  nails,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  going  to  the  second, 
then  the  fifth,  then  the  third,  and  ending  with  tlic  thumb. 
If  a  Jew  casts  the  jiarings  of  his  nails  to  the  ground, 
he  is  raxenh,  that  is,  a  xvicked  man  ;  for  Satan  lias 
great  power  over  those  parings  of  nails  ;  and  it  seems 
they  are  of  great  use  to  the  wizards,  who  know  how¬ 
to  employ  them  in  their  enchantments.  If  he  buries 
them  in  tlic  earth,  he  is  Izedic,  tliat  is,  a  just  man  :  if  he 
burns  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  chesid,  that  is,  worthy  of 
honour,  an  holy  man.  AVIien  they  have  performed  these 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  synagogue, 
and  enter  upon  their  devotions.  As  soon  as  prayers 
begin,  tlie  departed  souls  spring  out  of  the  purgatorial 
fiaines,  and  have  liberty  to  ccol  themselves  in  water 
w  bile  the  sabbath  lasts ;  for  wliich  reason  the  Jews  pro* 
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long  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can ;  and  the 
Babiiins  have  strictly  commanded  iheru  not  to  exluuist 
ail  the  water  on  the  sabbath  da}’,  lest  those  mbcrahle 
souls  sluHild  by  that  means  be  deprived  of  tlie  refreshing 
clement.  When  they  have  ended  their  pravers,  they 
return  home,  and  salute  one  another,  h}  wishing  a  good 
sabbath.  They  then  sit  down  to  table.  The  master  of 
tlie  family  takes  a  cup  full  of  wine,  and  lifting  up  his 
hand,  says,  “  Blessed  be  thou,  O  (lod  our  Lord,  king 

of  the  world,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine _ 

Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord,  king  of  the  world, 
w  ho  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
us  thy  holy  sabbath  ;  and  of  thy  good  will  and  pleasure 
hast  left  it  to  us  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  of  thy 
w  orks  of  creation.  For  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  saints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming 
out  of  Fgypt.  And  thou  hast  also  chosen  us  from  ad 
other  people,  and  sanctified  us,  and  with  love  and  plea¬ 
sure  hast  left  thy  holy  sabbath  an  inheritance.  Blessed 
be  thou,  O  God,  who  sanctifiest  the  sabbath.  ”  After 
this  benediction  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup 
to  all  that  are  present.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,, 
and  taking  bread,  sa}  s,  “  Blessed  be  thou,  O  God  our 
Lord,  king  of  the  world,  wlio  hiingest  bread  out  of 
the  earth.  ”  Then  he  lueaks  ofl'  a  hit,  and  cats,  and 
also  gives  a  piece  of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  the  Jews  do  not 
rise  so  eaily  as  they  do  at  other  times;  thinking,  the 
greater  pleasure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de¬ 
voutly  th.ey  keep  it.  When  tht'y  come  into  tiie  syna¬ 
gogue,  they  pray  as  usual,  only  the  devotions  are  some¬ 
what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  psalmody,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  sabbatli.  The  {>entafeuch  is  then  produced, 
and  seven  sections  of  it  are  read  in  order  by  seven  per¬ 
sons  cliosen  for  tlie  purpose,  .'several  lessons  are  likewise 
read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  some  relation  to 
what  was  read  out  of  the  law.  After  morning  prayers 
they  return  to  their  hoiuses,  and  eat  the  sccoml  sablrath- 
meal,  showing  every  token  of  joy,  in  Ironour  of  tlie  fes¬ 
tival.  But  if  one  has  seen  any  thing  ominous  in  his 
sleep;  if  he  lias  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
house  ;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out ; — then  ho  fa«t.s 
until  very  late  at  night,  for  all  such  dreams  are  had  ones. 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  synagogue,  ^nd 
perform  the  evening  service,  adding  to  tlie  ordinary 
prayers  some  lessons  that  respect  the  sabbath  Wlicn  the 
devotional  duties  are  ended,  lliey  rctin  n  homo,  and  light 
a  candle  resembling  a  torch,  and  again  sit  down  to  eat. 
'I’hey  remain  eating  until  near  six,  and  then  the  master 
of  the  family  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re¬ 
hearses  some  benedictions;  after  ^vhieli  he  pours  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  says,  “  Blessed  lie 
thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  tlie  world,  who  hast  created  tlie 
fruit  of  the  vine.  ’’  'I’hcn  holding  the  cup  i.i  his  left 
hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  sweet  spices,  and 
says,  “  Blessed  lie  thou,  ()  Lord  God,  wlui  liast  created 
various  kinds  of  sweet  spices.”  He  smells  the  spleen, 
and  holds  them  out  to  the  rest,  that  tlicy  may  do  the 
same.  He  then  takes  tlie  cup  in  liis  right  liaiul,  and 
going  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and. 
pronounces  a  blessing.  With  the  ciip  in  the  left  haiul. 
bcexaininehtherigbt  in  tlie  same  manner.  Again,  hold¬ 
ing  tlie  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rclicar.ses  another  he- 
nvdiciion,  and  at  Uie  tame  lime  pours  some  of  the  w  ine 
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on  ike  ground.  After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and 
then  hands  it  about  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  finish 
what  remains.  In  this  manner  the  sabbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  return  to  their  ordinary  em¬ 
ployments.  Those  who  meet  pay  their  complimentSj 
by  wishing  one  another  a  happy  week.' 

The  Rabbins. have  reckoned  up  nine  and  thirty  pri¬ 
mary  prohibitions,  which  ought  to  be  observed  on  the 
sabbatic  festival ;  but  their  circumstances  and  depend¬ 
ents,  which  are  also  obligatory,  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  39 articles  are.  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to  sow; 
to  reap  ;  to  make  hay  ;  to  bind  up  sheaves  of  corn  ;  to 
thrash  ;  to  winnow  ;  to  grind  ;  to  sift  meal  ;  to  knead 
•the  dough;  to  bake  ;•  to  shear  ;  to  whiten  ;  to  comber 
•card  wool ;  to  spin;  to  twine  or  twist;  to  warp;  to 
dye  ;  to  tie ;  to, untie  ;  to  sew ;  to  tear  or  pull  in  pieces  ; 
to  build  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  beat  with  a  liammei' ;  to 
hunt  or  fish  ;  to  kill  a  beast ;  to  flay  it ;  to  dress  it ;  to 
scrape  the  skin  ;  to  tan  it ;  to  cut  leather  ;  to  write ; 
to  scratch  out ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to  kindle  a 
fire  ;  to  extinguish  it ;  to  carry  a  thing  from  place  to 
place;  to  expose  any  thing  to  sale.  These  are  tlie  pri¬ 
mary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  tliese  has  its  proper  con¬ 
sequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  number  ;  and 
the  Jews  themselves  say,  that  if  they  could  keej)  hut 
two  sabbatlis  as  they  ought,  tliey  would  soou  be  deli- 
•  vered  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  sabbath 
-in  a  .wood,  or  on.  the  highway,  no  matter  where,  nor 
under  what  circumstances,  he  sits  down  ;  he  w  ill  not 
stir  out  of  the  spot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  lie 
lies  there  ;  he  will  not  rise  up.  If  he  should  tumble 
into  a  privy,  he  would  rest  there  :  he  would  not  be  ta¬ 
ken  out.  (a).  If  he  sees  a  flea  skipping  iqion  his  clothes, 
he  must  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him  he  may  only  re¬ 
move  it  with  bis  hand  ;  he  must  iw)t  kill  it ;  but  a  louse 
meets  with  no  such  indulgence,  foi’  it  may  be  destroy¬ 
ed.  He  must  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  cloth, 
but  he  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow’s  tail.  A 
fresh  w'ound  must  not  be  bound  up  011  tlic  sabbath  day ; 
a  plaster  that  had  been  formerly  applied  to  a  sore  may 
remain  on  it ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  must  not  be  put  on 
anew.  The  lame  may  use  a  staff,  but  the  blind  must 
not.  These  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the 
.sarJie  nature,  are  observed  by  the  Jew's  in  the  strictest 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  more  of  the 
practice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  consult  Buxtorf’s 
.Jiulaica  Si/ungoga,  chap.  x.  xL  where  he  will  find  a 
complete  detail  of  their  customs  and  eereraouies  on  tlie 
sabbath  ;  and  likewise  see  the  primary  prohibitions 
branched  out  into  their  respective  circumstances. 

As  the  seventh  day  was  observed  by  the  Jewish 
church,  in  memory  of  the  rest  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  tyranny  ;  so  the  first  day  of  the  week  has  always 
been  observed  by  the  Christian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  wliich  he  completed 
the  work  of  man’s  redemption  on  earth,  and  rescued 


him  from  the  dominion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  Sabbaffc 
.death.  u— y— 

This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  the  Lord’s  daij.  It  was  also  sometimes  called 
■Sunday which  wms  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea¬ 
thens,  w'ho  dedicated  it  to  the  sun.  And  indeed,  al¬ 
though  it  was  originally  called  Sunday  by  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  .properly  retain  that  name  among  Chri¬ 
stians,  because  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  “  The 
true  light,”  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  wmrld;  of  Him  who  is  styled  by  the  prophet  “  The 
,Sun  of  righteousness,  ”  and  who  on  this  day  arose  from 
the  dead.  But  although  it  was,  in  the  primitive  times, 
Inditfereutly  called  the  Lord's  day  or  Sunday,  yet  it 
was  never  denominated  the  sabbath  ,*  a  name  constantly 
appropriated  to  Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day,  both  by 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers.  1-2 

Of  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  Jirst  day  of 'Hie  men 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  in.stitution  of  the  Lord's 
iestival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Testament,  -fystamei 
However,  it  maybe  fairly  inferred  frgm  it,  Uaat  theacculcntd 
-first  day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apostolic  age,  a  stated 
time  for  public  worship.  On  this  day  the  apostles  were 
-as.seinb!ed,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  so  visibly 
upon  them  to  (qualify  them  I’or  the  conversion  of  the 
•4\orld/  On  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  disciples  came  to  break  bread  :  and 
the  directions  which  the  same  apostle  gives  to  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  suffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli¬ 
gious  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  seveixal  passages  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  religious  observation  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  is  of  apostolical  appointment ;  and 
may  indeed  be  very  reasonably  supposed  to  be  among 
those  directions  and  instructions  which  our  blessed 
Lord  himself  gave  to  his  disciples,  during  the  40  days 
between  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  wherein  he 
conversed  with  them,  and  spoke  of  ihe  things  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  .Still,  however,  it  must 
be  owned  that  those  passages,  although  the  plainest 
that  occur,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  apostolical 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  day,  or  even  the  actual  obser¬ 
vation  of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  i)lace  the  matter 
beyond  all  controversy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  testimony. 

Prom  the  consentient  evidence  and  uniform  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  also  from  the  attestation  of 
Pliny,  an  Iicatlien  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
cind  power,  we  find  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
observed  in  the  earliest  ages  as  a  liolyday  or  festival,  in 
honour  of  Uie  resurrection  of  Christ.  Now  there  are 
but  two  sources  whence  the  custom  could  possibly  have 
arisen.  It  jnust  have  been  instituted  either  by  human 
or  divine  authority:  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
instituted  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  those 
early  time.s,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun¬ 
cil  it  was  impossible  that  any  ecclesiastical  institution 

could 


(a)  This,  it  seems,  was  once  really  the  case.  A  Jew  of  Magdeburg  fell  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He 
might  have  been  taken  out ;  but  he  told  those'who  offered  him  their  assi.stance  to  give  themselves  no  trouble  ; 
for  there  he  was  determined  to  keep  holy  the  sabbath  day.  The  bishop,  when  he  heard  of  it,  resolved  that  he 
should  sanctify  the  ne.xt  day  also  in  the  same  place  ;  and  so  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jew  lost  his  life. 
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coukl  have  been  universally  establishctl  at  once, 
mains,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  been  instituted  by 
divine  authority :  and  that  it  really  was  so,  will  far¬ 
ther  appear  from  the  following  considerations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  apostles  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world,  and  planted  churches  in  the  remo¬ 
test  parts  of  it.  It  is  certain  also  that  they  were  all 
led  by  the  same  spirit;  and  their  desire  was,  that 
unity  and  uniformity  should  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches  w'hich  they  had  founded.  It  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  the  same  doc¬ 
trine,  the  same  worship,  tlie  same  rites  and  customs, 
should  prevail  all  over  the  Christian  world  ;  nay,  it 
would  have  been  unaccountable  had  the  case  been 
otherwise.  For  this  reason  we  may  conclude  that  every 
custom,  universally  observed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  not  instituted  by  a  general  coun¬ 
cil,  was  of  original  appointment. 

As  the  Lord’s  day  is  sanctified,  that  is,  set  apart  to 
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Christians  for  the  worship  and  service  of  God,  their 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier,  a  little  conside¬ 
ration  will  easily  discover  how  it  ought  to  be  observed. 
Although  a  day  separated  from  worldly  business,  yet 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  day  of  idleness,  but  a  season  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  works  of  salvation  and  labours  of 
charity. 

In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  observed  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  From  the  monuments  of 
those  early  ages  we  learn,  that  it  was  spent  in  a  due 
and  constant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  of  elivine  wor¬ 
ship.  On  it  they  held  their  religious  assemblies,  in 
which  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  were 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
further  pressed  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praises  were  offered  up  to 
God,  and  hymns  sung  in  honour  of  Christ;  the  Lord’s 
supper  was  constantly  celebrated;  and  collections  were 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  On  this  day  they  abstained,  as  much  as 
they  could,  from  bodily  labour.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  ;  and  therefore  all  fasting 
on  it  was  prohibited,  even  during  the  season  of 
lent,  their  great  annual  fast. — Such  was  the  zeal  of 
those  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  severest  persecu¬ 
tions,  hindered  tliem  from  celebrating  holy  offices  on 
this  day.  They  were  often  beset  and  betrayed,  and 
as  often  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  cruel  edicts  from 
emperors,  those  very  emperors  for  whose  happiness  and 
prosi)erity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers. 
‘For  this  cause,  when  they  could  not  meet  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  assembled  in  the  morning  before  it  was  light ; 
and  when  sick,  in  exile,  or  in  prison,  nothing  troubled 
them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  service 
of  the  church.  No  trivial  j)retences  were  then  admit¬ 
ted  for  any  one’s  ab.sence  from  ])ublic  worship;  for  se¬ 
vere  censures  were  passed  upon  all  who  were  absent 
without  some  urgent  necessity.  \\'hen  the  empire  be¬ 
came  Christian,  Constantine  and  his  successors  made 
laws  for  the  more  solemn  observation  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
'J’hey  prohibited  all  prosecutions  and  pleadings  and 
other  juridical  matters  to  be  transacted  on  it,  and  also 
all  unnecessary  labour;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
.lewish  sabbath,  but  because tlu  se  things  were  considcr- 
rd  as  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  the  festival. 

Rut  although  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  in- 
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It  re-  dulge  themselves  In  the  practice  of  unnecessary  labour 
or  trifling  amusements,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  abstain 
from  working,  if  great  necessity  required  it.  The 
council  of  Lnodicea  enjoined  that  men  should  abstain 
from  work  on  the  Lord’s  day  if  possible ;  but  if  any 
were  found  to  judaize,  they  were  to  be  censured  as 
great  transgressoiu.  So  circumspect  were  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christians  about  their  conduct  on  this  festival, 
that  on  the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which 
tended  to  profane  it,  whilst  on  the  other  they  censur¬ 
ed  all  those  who  insisted  it  should  be  observed  with 
Pharisaical  rigour. 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  public  •wor¬ 
ship.  The  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  religion 
sufficiently  shows  the  necessity  and  importance  of  as¬ 
sembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.  The  whole  scope 
of  Christianity  is  to  bring  us  to  an  union  with  God, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preserved  without  fre¬ 
quent  communications  with  him ;  and  the  reasons 
which  show  religious  intercourse  to  be  the  indispen¬ 
sable  duty  of  Christians  in  a  private  capacity,  will 
bind  it  with  equal  or  more  force  on  them  considered 
as  a  community.  , 

The  advantages  of  public  worship,  when  duly  per¬ 
formed,  are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  however, 
which  deserve  to  be  considered  in  a  particular  manner. 
It  gives  Christians  an  opportunity  of  openly  professing 
their  faith,  and  testifying  their  obedience  to  their  Re¬ 
deemer  in  the  wisest  and  best  manner;  and  in  an  age 
when  atheism  has  arisen  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
the  Son  of  God  is  crucified  afresh,  alid  put  to  open 
shame,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  religion, 
will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  of  declaring 
his  abhorrence  of  the  vicious  courses  pursued  by  those 
degenerate  apostates.  He  will  with  pleasure  lay  hold 
on  every  occasion  to  testify  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  confess  the  truth;  and  will  think  it  his  in¬ 
dispensable  duty  openly  to  disavow  the  sins  of  others, 
that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them. 

Public  worship  preserves  in  the  minds  of  men  a  sense 
of  religion,  without  which  society  could  not  exist.  No¬ 
thing  can  keep  a  body  of  men  together  and  unite  them 
in  promoting  the  public  good,  but  such  principles  of 
action  as  may  reach  and  govern  the  heart.  Rut  these 
can  be  derived  only  from  a  sense  of  religious  duties, 
.which  can  never  be  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind 
as  by  a  constant  attendance  upon  public  worship.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  weak  than  to  neglect  the  public  w»r- 
ship  of  God,  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  employ 
ourselves  as  acceptably  to  our  Maker  at  home  in  oiir 
closets.  Roth  kinds  of  worship  are  indeed  necessary; 
but  one  debt  cannot  be  paid  by  the  discharge  of  ano¬ 
ther.  Ry  public  worship  every  man  professes  his  belief 
in  that  God  whom  he  adores,  and  ai)peals  to  Him  I'or 
his  sincerity,  of  which  his  neighbour  cannot  judge.  Ry 
this  appeal  he  endears  himself  more  or  less  to  others. 
It  creates  confidence;  it  roots  in  the  heart  benevolence, 
and  all  other  Christian  virtues,  whicli  produce,  in  com¬ 
mon  life,  the  fruits  of  mutual  love  and  general  pi  ace. 

People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of 
the  Lord’s  day  are  over  when  public  worship  is  ended. 
Rut  they  seem  to  forget  for  what  purposes  the  day  was 
set  apart.  It  is  not  oidy  appro|)nateil  to  the  duties  of 
public  w  orship,  but  also  sanctified  to  our  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It 
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is  an  institution  calculated  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  laborious  classes  of  mankind,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that,  to  afford  rest  to  hearts  also.  It  is  proper,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  that  man  should  reflect  on  his  condition  in  the 
world,  that  he  should  examine  the  state  of  his  soul,  and 
inquire  what  progress  he  has  made  in  that  work  which 
was  given  him  to  do.  Those  that  have  children  or  ser¬ 
vants  are  obliged  to  look  after  their  instruction  as  well 
as  their  orra.  These  are  the  ends  which  the  institution 
of  Sunday  was  designed  to  answer.  Every  man  must 
allow  that  these  things  must  be  done  at  some  time  or 
other ;  but  unless  there  be  set  limes  for  doing  them,  the 
generality  of  mankind  would  wholly  neglect  them. 

Visiting  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profanations  of  this  Imly  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  time  ;  a  loss  for  which  no  amends 
can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,  instead  of  having 
leisure  to  improve  themselves  in  spiritual  knowledge, 
are  burdened  with  additional  labour  :  And,  in  a  man  of 
any  humanity,  it  must  excite  many  painful  sensations, 
when  he  reflects  how  often  the  useful  horse  on  that  day 
experiences  all  the  anguish  of  hunger,  torn  sides,  and 
battered  knees.  Eveiy  kind  of  amusement,  every  kind 
of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  particular 
duties  of  the  Lord’s  day  ;  and  consequently  men  pro¬ 
fane  the  day  by  spending  it  in  any  amusements,  or  un¬ 
dertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment,  unless  it 
be  a  work  of  absolute  necessity. 

Sabbath-  Breaking,  or  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
is  punished  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For 
besides  the  notorious  indecency  and  scandal  of  permit¬ 
ting  any  secular  business  to  be  pulrlicly  transacted  on 
that  day  in  a  country'  professing  C'l'.ristianity,  ami  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  usually  follows  its  profana¬ 
tion,  the  keejring  one  day  in  seven  holy,  as  a  lime  of 
relaxation  and  refreshment,  as  well  as  for  ])ublic  wor¬ 
ship,  is  of  admirable  service  to  a  state,  considered  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  civil  institution.  It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of 
conversation  and  society,  the  manners  of  the  lower 
classes ;  which  would  otherwisedegeneratc  into  a  sordid 
ferocity  and  savage  selfishness  of  spirit :  it  enables  the 
industrious  workman  to  pursue  his  occupation  in  the 
ensuing  week  with  health  and  cheerfulness  :  it  imj)rints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  sense  of  their  duty  to 
God  so.  necessary  to  make  them  good  citizens  ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre- 
mitted  continuance  of  labour,  without  anj'  stated  times 
of  recalling  them  to  the  w'orship  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  the  larvs  of  King  Athclstan  forbade  all  mer¬ 
chandizing  on  the  Lord’s  day,  under  very  severe  pe¬ 
nalties.  And  by  the  statute  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  noTair 
or  market  shall  be  held  on  the  principal  festivals,  Good- 
friday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har¬ 
vest),  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  goods  exposed  to  sale. 
And,  since,  by  the  statute  1  Car.  I.  c.  1.  no  persons 
shall  assemble,  out  of  their  own  parishes,  for  atiy  si)ort 
whatsoever,  upon  this  day  ;  nor,  in  their  pcMshes,  shall 
use  any  bull  or  bear-beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercises  or  pastimes  ;  on  pain  that  every  of¬ 
fender  shall  pay  3s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  statute  does 
not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedl}’  allows,  any  innocent 
recreation  or  amusement,  within  their  respective  pa¬ 
rishes,  even  on  the  Lord’s  day,  after  divine  service  is 
over.  But  by  statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  person  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or  use  any  boat  or 


barge,  or  expose  any  goods  to  sale,  except  meat  in  Sabbatti- 
public  houses,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne-  Brcakin™ 
cessity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5s.  Nor  shall  any 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  un- , 
der  pain  of  20s. 

S  ABELLIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  of  the  3d  cen- 
tui-y,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a  phi¬ 
losopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there  is 
but  one  person  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sabellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  are  onl)^  virtues,  emanations,  or  functions 
of  the  Deity ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is 
the  Father  of  all  things ;  that  he  descended  into  the  vir¬ 
gin,  became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  son  ;  and 
that  having  accomplished  themystoiy  of  our  salvation, 
he  diffused  himself  on  the  apostles  in  tongues  of  fire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  f/olj/  Ghost.  This  they 
explained  by  resembling  God  to  the  sun,  the  illumina¬ 
tive  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and  its 
warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Wiord,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accomplish 
the  work  of  redemption  ;  and  that  being  re-ascended 
to  heaven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  commu¬ 
nicated  after  a  like  manner  to  the  apostles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  sect  of  idolaters,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day,  and  worships  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  See  Folytukism,  N°  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of 
the  church;  bounded  mi  the  north  by  Umbria,  on  the 
east  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  south  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Home,  and  on  the  west  by  the  [latrimony  of 
St  Peter.  Ills  22  miles  in  length,  and  almost  as  mucb  . 
in  brcadtli  ;  watered  by  several  small  rivers,  and  n- 
bounding  in  oil  and  wine.  Tlicre  is  no  walled  town 
in  it;  and  .Alagliano  is  the  principal  place. 

S.ABINUS,  Gkorge,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet,  boru' 
in  the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  in.  150S.  His  ))oein 
Res  gestce  ('ecsarum  Germanorum,  spread  his  reputatioiv 
all  over  German}',  and  procured  h.im  the  patronage  of 
all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite  literature  t 
he  w;is  made  professor  of  the  belles  lettres  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder,  rector  of  the  new  academy  of  Konings- 
burg,  and  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

He  married  two  wives,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  eld¬ 
est  daughter  oi'  the  famous  reformer  Melancthon  ;  and 
died  in  15(50.  His  poems  ace  well  known,  and  have 
been  often  printed. 

SABLE,  or  Sable  Animal,  in  7jOolog)/,  a  creature 
of  the  weasel-kind,  called  by  authors  mustcla  zibdlina.. 

See  Mustela,  MaiMmalta  Index. 

The  chase  of  these  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Russian  empire,  was  tlie  employment,  or 
rather  tfvsk,  of  the  unhaqrpy  exiles  in  Siberia.  As  that 
country  is  now  become  more  populous,  the  sables  have 
in  a  great  measure  quitted.it,  and  retired  farther  nortb 
and  cast,  to  live  in  desert  forests  and  mountains  :  tiiey 
live  rfear  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the  little  islands  iiv 
them ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by  some,  been  suir- 
posed  to  be  the  of  Aristotle  (IJIsl.  An.  lib.  viii. 

c.  5.)  which  he  ckisses  widi  the  animals  conversant 
atnong  waters. 

At  present  the  hutders  of  sables- form  tliemselves  in¬ 
to  troops,  I'roin  five  to  forty  each  :  the  last  subdivide  in¬ 
to  lesser  parties,  and  each  chooses  a  leader  ;  but  there  is- 
onc  that  directs  the  whole  :  a  small  covered  boat  is 
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prcrvitled  for  each  party,  loadctl  with  provisions,  a  dog 
and  net  for  every  two  ;aen,  and  a  vessel  to  bake  tlieir 
bread  in  :  each  party  also  has  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  thciy  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  sets 
out  according  to  the  course  tlicir  chief  points  out : 
they  go  against  the  stream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their 
boats  up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country  ;  there 
they  stop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters  are  froz¬ 
en,  and  the  season  commences  :  before  they  begin  the 
chase,  their  leader  assembles  them,  when  they  unite  in 
a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  success,  and  then  sepa¬ 
rate  :  the  first  sable  they  take  is  called  God's  sable^ 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

They  then  penetrate  into  the  woods ;  mark  the  trees 
as  they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back ; 
and  in  their  hunting  quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  the  snow  round  them  :  near  these  they  lay 
their  traps  ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
still  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return 
successively  to  every  old  one  to  visit  the  traps,  and 
take  out  the  game  to  skin  it,  wliich  none  but  the  chief 
of  the  party  must  do:  during  this  time  they  arc  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  by  persons  who  are  employed  to 
bring  it  on  sledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  where 
the}'  are  obliged  to  form  magazines, by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  bringing  quantities  tlirough  the  rough 
country  they  must  pass.  The  traps  are  a  sort  of  pit- 
fall,  with  a  loose  board  placed  over  it,  baited  withfi  sh 
or  flesh  :  «  hen  sables  grow  scarce^^^tlie  hunters  ti-ace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  snow  to  their  holes;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance  ;  and  sometimes  rvait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  the  coming  out  of  the  animal  : 
it  has  happened  that  these  poor  people  have,  by  the 
failure  of  their  provisions,  been  so  pinched  with  "hun¬ 
ger,  that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they  have 
been  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of  which 
they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the 
back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords  placed  at 
the  ends  :  such  are  the  hardships  our  fellow-creatures 
undergo  to  supply  the  wanfonness  of  luxury. 

The  season  of  chase  being  finished,  the  hunters  re¬ 
assemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  the  number  of 
sables  each  has  taken  ;  make  complaints  of  offenders 
against  their  regulations  ;  punish  delinquents ;  share 
the  booty  ;  then  continue  at  the  head- quarters  till  the 
rivers  are  clear  of  ice  ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  furs. 

Sable,  Cape,  the  most  southerly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  near  which  is  a  fine  cod- 
fishery.  W.  Long.  6,3.  Si.  N.  Lat.  43.  21-. 

Sable  Isle  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coasts  of 
both  are  most  commodiously  situated  for  fishenes. 

S^BLF.  Ticide,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  skins  or 
furs  of  sables  ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  his¬ 
tory  was  translated  by  iMr  J.  R.  Forster  from  a  Russian 
performance  on  that  subject  by  Mr  Muller. 

“  Sable ;  soble,  in  Russian  ;  zoble  in  (Jerman.  Their 
price  varies  from  I/,  to  10/.  sterling  and  above :  fine 
and  middling  sable-skins  are  without  bellies,  and  the 
coarse  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  skins  make  a  collec¬ 
tion  called  zinimer.  The  finest  sables  are  sold  in  pairs 
perfectly  similar,  and  are  dearer  than  single  ones  of  the 
.same  goodness  ;  for  the  Russians  want  those  in  pairs 
for  facing  caps,  cloaks,  tippets,  &c.  the  blackest  are 
reputed  the  best.  Sables  are  in  season  from  November 
to  February  ;  for  those  caught  at  any  other  time  of 
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the  year  aie  short-haired,  and  then  called  nedosoholi. 
The  hair  of  sables  differs  in  length  and  quality:  the' 
long  hiiirs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones, 
are  called  os  ,*  the  more  a  skin  has  of  such  long  hairs, 
the  blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur  ;  the 
very  best  have  no  other  but  those  long  and  black  I’lairs. 
Motchka  is  a  technical  term  used  in  the  Russian  fur- 
trade,  expressing  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs  ;  and 
sometimes  it  comprehends  likewise  the  lower  and  short¬ 
er  hairs  :  the  above-mentioned  best  sable  furs  are  said 
to  have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  arc; 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  sable  furs,  some  shorter  hairs, 
called  podosie,  i.  e.  under-os ;  the  more  podosie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  less  valuable  ;  in  the  better  kind  of  sables 
the  podosie  has  black  tips,  and  a  gray  or  rusty  motchka. 
The  first  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
sable  furs ;  the  red  one  the  worst,  especially  if  it  has 
but  few  os.  Between  the  os  and  podosie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podsada.  The  more  podsada  a  fur 
has,  the  less  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  such 
case,  take  no  other  direction  than  the  natural  one;  for 
the  character^  of  sable  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  hair 
iiaturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  direction  as  you  strike  your  hand 
ever  it.  The  various  combinations  of  these  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podosie,  and  podsada,  make 
meny  special  divisions  in  the  goodness  of  furs  :  be.sides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  size,  preferring  always, 
cate-,  is  paribus,  the  biggest,  and  those  that  have  the 
greatest  gloss.  Tlie  size  depends  upon  the  animal  beino- 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  smalleix 
The  gloss  vanishes  in  old  furs :  the  fresh  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  express  it ;  the  old 
ones  iu-e  said  to  have  done  blooming  :  the  dyed  sables 
always  lose  their  gloss  ;  become  less  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and  com¬ 
monly  the  hairs  are  somewhat  twisted  or  crisped,  and 
not  so  straightas  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumijratetiu- 
skins,  to  make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  smell,  and 
the  cris))cd  condition  of  the  long  hair,  betrays  the  cheat; 
and  both  ways  are  delected  by  rubbing  tlie  fur  with  a 
moist  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  such  cases. 

“  The  C'hincse  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  sables,  so 
that  the  colour  not  only  lasts  (which  die  Rus.sian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  its  gloss,  and  the  crisped 
hairs  only  discover  it.  'Hiis  is  the  reason  that  all  the 
sables,  wl.ich  are  of  the  best  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  se¬ 
parate,  are  carried  to  Russia ;  the  rest  go  to  China. 
The  very  best  sables  come  from  the  environs  of  Nert- 
chitsk  and  Yakutsk ;  and  in  this  latter  district,  the  coun¬ 
try  about  the  river  I  d  affords  sometimes  sables,  of 
which  one  single  fur  is  often  sold  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  rubles,  12/.  or  11/.  The  bellies  of  sables,  which 
are  sold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  fingers  breadth,  and 
are  tied  together  bv  10  pieces,  w  hich  are  sold  from  1/. 
to  2/.  sterling,  d'ails  are  sold  by  the  hundred.  The 
very  best  sable  furs  must  have  their  tails  ;  but  ordinary 
sables  are  often  crojiped,  and  100  sold  from  •!/.  to  8/. 
sterling,  'file  legs  or  feet  of  sables  are  seldom  sohl  sc- 
jiarately  ;  white  sables  are  rare,  and  no  common  mer¬ 
chandize,  but  bought  only  as  curiosities  :  some  are  yel¬ 
lowish,  and  are  bleached  in  the  spring  on  the  snow.” 

S.MJi.K,  in  lU-nddrij,  signifies  black  ;  and  is  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  Frencli,  as  ar«  most  terms  in  this  science: 
in  engraving  it  is  expr.  -ed  by  both  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  crossing  each  other.  Sable  of  itself  sig- 
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nifics  constancy,  learning,  and  grief ;  and  ancient  he 
raids  will  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compounded  with 
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British  merchant,  gives  bread  to  thousands  of  manu- Saeobarurr 
facturers  and  seamen,  and  brings  an  immense  revenue 


to  the  crown.  For  the  process  of  making  sugar,  see 
Sugar. 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
necessaries  ol' life.  In  crop-time  oveiy  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 
This  sufficiently  points  out  the  nourishing  and  healthy 


Sachevere) 


The  occasion  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nisbet,  p.  8.  The  duke 
of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  loss  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  appeared  at  a  toumam.ent  in  Germany  all  in 
black,  with  his  shield  of  that  tincture,  seme  de  larmes, 
i.  e.  besprinkled  with  drops  of  water,  to  represent 
tears,  indicating  by  that  both  his  grief  and  loss. 

SABLESTAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Asia, 
in  Persia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Inrlostan ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Khorasan ;  on  the  east,  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Balk  and  Candahar ;  on  the  south,  by  Sages- 
tan  or  Segestan  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  Heri.  It  is  a 
mountainous  country,  very  little  known  to  Europeans; 
nor  is  it  certain  which  is  the  capital  town. 

SABRE,  a  kind  of  sword  or  scimitar,  with  a  very 
Broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
I'alcated  or  crooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  weapon  worn  by  the  Turks,  who  are  said  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  use  of  it. 

S  A  BURR  A,  in  Medicine,  usually  denotes  any  col¬ 
lection  of  half  putrid  indigested  matter  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digestion  is 
impeded^ 

S  ABURR.E,  Gritts,  In  Natural  Ilistorrj ;  a  kind 
of  stone,  found  in  minute  masses.  They  are  of  vari¬ 
ous  colours,  as  stony  and  sparry  gritts,  of  a  bright  or 
grayish  white  colour  ;  red  stony  gritts  ;  green  stony 
gritts;  yellow  grift;  blackish  gritts. 

SAC-dtA,  a  feast  which  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  dei¬ 
ty  Anaitis.  The  Sacaea  were  in  the  East  what  the 
Saturnalia  were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  feast  for  the  slaves. 
One  of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choose  a  prisoner  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleasures  and 
gratifications  he  would  wish,  before  he  were  carried 
to  execution. 

SACCADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  jerk  more  or  less 
violent,  given  by  the  horseman  to  the  horse,  in  pull¬ 
ing  or  twitching  the  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on  a  sud¬ 
den  and  with  one  pull,  and  that  when  a  horse  lies 
heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  obstinately  arms  himself. 

This  is  a  correction  used  to  make  a  horse  carry  well ; 
but  it  ougl^t  to  be  used  discreetly,  and  but  seldom. 

SACERDOTAL,  something  belonging  to  priests. 
See  Priest. 

S  ACCULUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  diminutive  of  saccus, 
signifies  a  little,  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of 
the  body. 

SACCHARUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Sugar-Cane,  a. 
rus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  triandria  class  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Cra- 
mina.  See  Botany  Index. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  Brazil ;  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  our 
West  India  islands  soon  after  they  were  settled.  The 
sugar-cane  is  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  those  islands. 
It  amply  rewards  the  industrious  planter,  enriches  the 


qualities  of  sugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 


of  sugar  spoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth  : 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  mistake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,. 
Dr  Alston,  formerly  professor  of  botany  and  materia 
mcdica  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul¬ 
gar  opinion;  he  had  a  fine  set  of  teeth,  which  he  ascrib¬ 
ed  solely  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  sugar.  Ex¬ 
ternally  too  it  is  often  useful :  mixed  with  the  pulp  of 
roasted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill-disposed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  corrector. 

SACCHA  RQMETER,  an  instrument  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  value  of  worts,  and  the  strength  of  different 
kinds  of  malt  liquor.  The  name  signifies  a  measure  of 
sweetness.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  has  been  invent¬ 
ed  by  a  Mr  Richardson  of  Hull,  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  menstruum  or  wafer  emploj'ed  by  the 
brewer,  becomes  more  dense  by  the  addition  of  such 
parts  of  the  materials  as  have  been  dissolved  or  extract¬ 
ed  by,  and  thence  incorporated  with  it :  the  operation 
of  boiling,  and  its  .subsequent  cooling,  still  adds  to  the 
density  of  it  bt'  evaporation  ;  so  that  when  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  fermentation,  it  is  denser  than 
at  any  other  period. 

In  passing  through  this  natural  operation,  a  remark¬ 
able  alteration  takes  place.  The  fluid  no  sooner  begins 
to  ferment  than  its  density  begins  to  diminish  ;  and  as 
the  fermentation  is  more  or  less  perfect,  the  ferment¬ 
able  matter,  whose  accession  has  been  traced  by  the 
increase  of  density,  becomes  more  or  less  attenuated  ; 
and  in  place  of  every  particle  thus  attenuated,  a  spiri¬ 
tuous  particle,  of  less  density  than  water,  is  produced  ; 
so  that  when  the  liquor  is'  again  in  a  state  of  rest,  it  is 
so  much  specifically  lighter  than  it  was  before,  as  the 
action  of  fermentation  has  been  capable  of  attenuating 
the  component  parts  of  its  acquired  density  ;  and  if 
the  whole  were  attenuated  in  this  manner,  the  liquor 
would  liecome  lighter,  or  less  dense  than  water,  be¬ 
cause  the  quantity  of  spirit  produced  from  the  fer¬ 
mentable  matter,  and  occupying  its  place,  would  di¬ 
minish  the  density  of  the  water  in  some  degree  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  in  which  the  latter  has  increased  it. 

SACHEVEREL,  Dr  Henry,  a  famous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  faction  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  who 
distinguished  himself  by  indecent  and  scurrilous  sermons 
and  writings  against  the  dissenters  and  revolution  princi¬ 
ples.  He  owed  his  consequence,  liowever,  to  being  in¬ 
discreetly  prosecuted  by  thehouse of  lordsfor  his  assize-, 
sermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5th  of  November  sermon  at 
St  Paul’s  in  1709;  in  which  he  asserted-  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  to  government  in  its  utmost  extent  ; 
and  reflected  severely  on  the  act  of  toleration.  The 
high  and  low  church  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 
time;  and  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  inflamed  the  high- 
church  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  excesses  :  he  was, 
liowever,  suspended  for  three  years,  and  his  sermons 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Tlie  Tories  being 
in  administration  when  Sachevcrel’s  suspension  expired^ 
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Sachcvcvcl. he  was  freed  with  every  circumstance  of  honour  and 
Sackville  rejoicing  ;  was  ordered  to  preach  before  tlie 

,  commons  on  tlie  29th  of  May,  had  the  thanks  of  the 

house  for  his  discourse,  and  obtained  the  valuable  rec¬ 
tory  of  St  Andrew’s,  Ilolborn. 

SACK,  a  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  which  some 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenish  and  some  Canary  wine. — 
Venner,  in  his  Via  Recta  ad  Vilam  Longam,  printed  in 
1628,  says  tliat  sack  is  “  completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  some  affect  to  drink  sack  with  sugar 
«  and  some  without ;  and  upon  no  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  best  pleasing  to  their  palate.”  lie  goes 
on  to  say,  “  that  sack,  taken  by  itself,  is  very  hot  and 
very  penetrative ;  being  taken  with  sugar,  the  lieat  is 
both  somewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality  there¬ 
of  also  retarded.”  He  adds  farther,  that  Riienish,  <kc. 
decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  sack  and  the  other 
stronger  wines  are  best  when  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  sack  was  not 
a  sweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  sugar,  and  that 
it  did  not  receive  its  name  from  having  a  saccharine  fla¬ 
vour,  but  from  its  being  originally  stored  in  sacks  or 
borachios.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  strong  wine  the  production  of  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate.  Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  or 
some  Spanish  wine  of  that  kind.  This  conjecture  is 
the  more  plausible,  as  Howell,  in  his  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  translates 
sack  by  the  words  vin  d' Espagne,  vin  sec. 

Sack  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool  containing  just  22 
stones,  and  eveiy  stone  H-  pounds.  In  Scotland,  a  sack 
is  2‘I  stones,  each  stone  containing  16  pounds. 

Sack  of  Cotton  !VooI,  a  quantity  from  one  hundred 
and  a  half  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Earth,  in  Fortification,  are  canvas  bags  filled 
with  earth.  They  are  used  in  making  entrenchments  in 
haste,  to  place  on  parapets,  or  the  head  of  the  breaches, 
&c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

SACKBUT,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  sort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  trumpet  both  in  form  and  size ;  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bass,  and  is  contrived  to  be  drawn  out  or  shortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  whether  grave  or  acute. 
The  Italians  call  it  trombone,  and  the  Latins  tuba  duc- 
tilis. 

S.\CKVILLE,  Thomas,  Lord  Buchhursi  and  Earl 
of  Dorset,  a  statesman  and  poet,  the  son  of  Richard 
fSackville,  Esq.  of  Buckimrst,  in  the  parish  of  \Vi- 
thian  in  Susse.x,  was  born  in  the  year  1.536.  He  was 
sent  to  Hart-hall  in  O.xfoid,  in  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  master  of  arts  degree,  and  thence  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whilst  at  the  universities, 
and  that  these  his  juvenile  productions  were  much  ad¬ 
mired,  none  of  which,  however,  have  been  preserved. — 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  Queen  Mary,  we  find  him 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  about  wliich  time, 
in  1.5.57,  he  wrote  a  poetical  piece,  entitled  The  In¬ 
duction,  or  The  Mirror  of  i^Iagisl rates.  'I’liis  last  was 
meant  to  comprehend  all  the  unfortunate  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history  ;  but  the  design  being  drop¬ 
ped,  it  was  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The 
JMirror  of  Magistrates  is  formed  on  a  dramatic  plan  ; 


in  which  the  persons  are  introduced  speaking.  Tlio  In-  SaAvilli;. 

duction  is  written  much  in  the  style  of  Spencer,  who,  ' - 

with  some  probability,  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  this- 
author. 

In  1.561,  his  tragedy  of  Gorboduc  was  acted  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

This  was  the  first  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 

The  Companion  to  the  Playhouse  tells  us,  that  the 
three  first  acts  were  written  by  .Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  says,  “  it  is 
foil  of  stately  speeches,  and  well-sounding  phrases, 
climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  in  his  style,  <S:c.  ” 

Rymcr  speaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spence, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr  Pope,  republished  it  in  1736, 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  said  to  be  our  first  dra¬ 
matic  piece  written  in  verse. 

In  the  first  parliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Sackville 
was  member  for  Sussex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  seeomk 
In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  1.566  was  imprisoned  at  Rome,  when  he 
was  informed  of  his  lather's  death,  by  which  he  be¬ 
came  posse.ssed  of  a  very  considerable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  being  first  knighted,  was  created  Lord 
Buckhurst.  In  1570  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France. 

In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  was  the 
messenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of  her 
sentence,  and  to  see  it  executed.  The  j  ear  following 
he  went  ambassador  to  the  States  General,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  complaint  against  tlie  earl  of  Leic'ester  ; 
who,  disliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to 
rccal  him,  and  confine  him  to-his  house.  In  this  state 
of  confinement  he  continued  about  10  months,  when 

I. eieester  dying,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  and  in  1.580 
was  installed  knight  of  the  Garter  :  but  the  most  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality  for  Lord 
Buckhurst  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  wiien  she  caused 
him  to  be  elected  chancellor  in  the  umversity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  opposition  to  her  favourite  Essex.  In  1.598,  on 
the  death  of  the  treasurer  Burleigh,  Lord  Buckhurst 
succeeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  iiv 
effect  prime  minister  ;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  of 
Essex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  sat 
as  lord  high  steward  on  that  awful  occasion. 

On  the  accession  of  .lames  I.  he  was  graciously  re¬ 
ceived,  had  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  earl  of  Dorset.  Ho 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  dav  of 
his  death,  which  happened  suddenly,  on  the  1‘thof 
April  1608,  in  the  council  chamber  at  Whitehall. 

He  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  Westminster 
abbey.  He  was  a  good  poet,  an  alile  mini.ster,  and  an 
honest  man.  I'rom  him  is  descended  the  presciU.  noble 
family  of  the  Dorsets.  “  It  were  needless  (savs  .Mr 
Walpole)  to  add,  tliat  lie  was  the  patriaich  of  a.  race 
of  genius  and  wit.  ” 

.Sackville,  Charles,  carl  of  Dorset,  a  celebrated  wit 
and  poet,  descended  from  the  foregoing,  was  born  in 
1637.  He  wa.s,  like  Villiers,  Rochester,  Sedley,  &c. 
one  of  the  libertines  of  King  Charles’s  court,  and  some¬ 
times  indulged  himself  in  inexcusable  excesses.  He 
openly  discountenanced  the  violent  mea.surcs  of  James 

I I,  and  engaged  early  for  the  prince  of  Oriuige,  by  whom 
he  was  made  lord  ciiamberluiu  of  the  household,  and 
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ialren  into -file  privy  council.  He  died  in  1706,  and 
mi:i-zmeat.  severalpoetieal  pieces,  wliicli,  though  not  consider- 
able  enough  to  make  a  volume  by  themselves,  maj'^  be 
found.among  the  'works  of  tlie  minor  poets,  published  in 
1749. 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
sacramentu'.iu  which  signifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  soldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
general.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly¬ 
bius,  were,  obtemperaturus  sum  ei  Jachirus  quicquid  man- 
dcibitur  ah  imperatoribiis  juxta  vires.  The  word  was 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  em¬ 
ployed,  perhaps  with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  those 
ordinances  of  religion  by  which  Christians  came  under 
an  obligation,  equally  sacred  with  that  of  an  oath,  to 
observe  their  part  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  in 
which  they  have  the  assurance  of  Clirist  that  he  will 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  same  covenant. 

Of  sacraments,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  Protestant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  greater  number  can  bemade  out  from  Scrip¬ 
ture,  if  the  definition  of  a  sacrament  be  just  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England,  By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sacrament  is  declared  to  be  “  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Christ  himself  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  ])!edge  to 
assure  us  thereof.  ”  According  to  this  definition,  bap¬ 
tism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  certainly  sacraments; 
for  eacli  consists  of  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  is 
believed  to  Ite  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace:  both  were 
ordained  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Christian  come  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  master,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.  (See  Baptism  and  Supper  of 
the  Lord.)  The  Romanists,  however,  add  to  this  num¬ 
ber  confirmation,  penance,  extreme  unction,  ordination, 
and  marriage,  holding  in  all  seven  sacraments  ;  but  two 
of  those  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church 
cannot  possibly  be  Christian  sacraments,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  sacraments  or  obligations  into  whicli  men 
of  all  religions  enter.  Marriage  was  instituted  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  female,  and 
commanded  them  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  re¬ 
plenish  the  earth;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  same 
import  with  repentance,  has  a  place  in  all  religions 

which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible _ 

'  The  external  severities  imposed  upon  penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome  (see  Pexaxce)  may  indeed  be  in 
some  respects  peculiar  to  the  discipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certainly  as  ri¬ 
gid  ;  but  none  of  these  severities  wereordained  by  Christ 
himself  as  the  jiledge  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ; 
nor  do  they,  like  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  bring 
men  under  obligations  which  are  supposed  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacramentum.  Con¬ 
firmation  has  a  better  title  to  the  appellation  of  a  sa¬ 
crament  than  any  of  the  other  five  popish  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  considered  as  such  by 
the  earliest  writers  of  the  Christian  church,  nor  does  it 
■appear  to  have  been  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  (see 
Confirmation.)  Ordination  is  by  many  churches 
'Considered  as  a  very  important  rite;  but  as  it  is  not  ad¬ 
ministered  to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap¬ 
propriated  to  it  in  the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be 


•considered  as  a  Christian  sacrament  confeiTing  grace  Sacramet 
generally  necessary  to  salvation.  It  is  rather  a  form  of  II 
authorising  certain  persons  to  perform  certain  offices, 
which  respect  not  themselves  but  the  whole  church ;  and'”’”'^''^ 
extreme  unction  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  primitive  church  vainly  claim¬ 
ed  by  the  succeeding  clerg3%  (See  Ordination  and 
Extreme  Unction.)  'fliese  considerations  seem  to  have 
some  weight  with  the  Romish  clergy  themselves  ;  for 
they  call  the  eucharist,  bj’^  way  of  eminence,  the  holy 
sacrament.  Ihus  to  expose  the  hoi}’’  sacrament,  is  to 

lay  the  consecrated  host  on  the  altar  to  be  adored _ 

The  precession  ol  the  holy  sacrament  is  that  in  which 
this  host  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about  a  town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  sacraments  of  the  Romish 
church,  a  sect  of  Christians  sprung  up  in  England  early 

in  the  current  cenruiy  who  increased  their  number _ 

The  founder  of  this  sect  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  think, 
of  ^Manchester,  where  the  remains  of  it  subsisted  very 
lately,  and  probabh’  do  so  at  present.  According  to 
tliese  men,  every  rite  and  every  phrase  in  the  book  called 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  were  certainly  in  use  among 
the  apostles  themselves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  sacraments. 

The  greater  sacramems  are  onlv  two,  Baptism  and  the 
Lords  Sujipcr.  1  he  lesser  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  lielonging  to  baptism,  e.vorcism,  anointing  xvith  oil, 
the  ichitc  garment,  a  taste  of  milk  and  honey,  and  anoint¬ 
ing  xvith  chrism  or  ointment.  The  other  five  are,  the 
sign  cj  the  cross,  imposition  of  hands,  unction  of  the  sick, 
holy  orders,  and  matrimony.  Of  the  nature  of  these 
lessersacraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  supposed 
to  confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account. 

— Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should.  The  sect  wliich 
taught  them,  if  not  extinguished,  is  certainly  in  its  last 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men;  and  its  founder’s  Eull,  True,  and  Comprehensive 
^’icw  of  Christianity,  in  two  Catechisms,  is  a  work 
which  the  Christian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleasure 
for  information,  and  the  philosopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
liuman  mind.  It  was  published  iu  bvo,  in  the  vear 
1748. 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacr.jment,  a  religious  c- 
stablishment  formed  in  France,  whose  founder  was  Au- 
therius,  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  IGIk,  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a 
number  of  ecclesi-astics  ready  to  exercise  their  ministry 
among  pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congrega¬ 
tion  de  propaganda,  should  apjioint. 

SACK  AMENTA  HI  AN8,  a  general  name  given  to 
all  such  as  have  published  or  held  erroneous  doctrines 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  among  Roman  Catholics,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  other  Pro¬ 
testants. 

SACK  AMENTARY,  an  ancient  Romish  church- 
book,  which  contains  all  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
practised  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

It  was  V  rote  by  Pope  Gelasius,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
vised,  corrected,  and  abridged,  by^  St  Gregory. 

SACRE,  or  Saker,  in  Ornithology,  the  name  of  a 
species  of  falcon,  called  by  authors  /k/co  sacer,  and  dif¬ 
ferently  described  by'difi’erent  authors,  but  by  all  agreed 
to  be  an  extremely  bold  and  active  bird.  It  is  a  native 

of 
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Sacre  of  tlie  northern  regions  of  Europe ;  and  a  variety,  call- 
Saciifice  some  w  riters  the  speckled pnrtrkige  havek,  is  found 

at  tiudson’s  bay,  North  America. 

SACKED,  something  holy,  or  that  is  solemnly  of¬ 
fered  and  consecrated  to  God,  with  benedictions,  unc¬ 
tions,  &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  priests,  are  reckoned  sacred 
persons ;  abbots  are  only  blessed. — The  deaconhood, 
sub-deaconhood,  and  priesthood,  are  all  sacred  orders, 
and  are  said  to  impress  a  sacred  indelible  character. 
The  custom  of  consecrating  kings  with  holy  oil  is  de¬ 
rived  (says  Gutlingius)  from  the  Hebrews  ;  among 
whom,  he  agrees  with  Grotiiis,  it  was  never  used  but 
to  kings  who  had  not  an  evident  right  by  succession. 
He  adds,  that  the  Christian  emperors  never  used  it 
before  Justin  the  younger ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to 
have  passed  to  the  Goths,  &c. 

Sacred  is  also  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  lu'e 
lield  sacred — The  sacred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi¬ 
nals. 

SACRED  Mnjcstt/,  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to 
the  king  of  England  ;  yet  Loyseaii  says  it  is  blasphe¬ 
my.  See  I^Iajesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  struck 
with  thunder  as  sacred.  In  the  civil  law,  sacred  place 
chiefl}’  denotes  that  where  a  person  deceased  has  been 
interred. 

S.icRED  Elixir.  See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an  altar, 
1)3'  means  of  a  regular  minister,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  homage.  Sacrifices 
(though  the  term  is  sometimes  used  to  comprehend  all 
the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any  wa}'  devoted  to  his 
service  and  honour)  differ  from  mere  oblations  in  this, 
that  in  a  sacrifice  there  is  a  real  destruction  or  change 
of  the  thing  offered ;  whereas  an  oblation  is  only  a 
simple  offering  or  gift,  without  an)'  such  change  at  all : 
thus,  all  sorts  of  t3'thes,  and  first  fruits,  and  Vr  hatever 
of  men’s  worldly  substance  is  consecrated  to  God,  for 
the  support  of  his  worship  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
ministers,  are  ofterings  or  oblations  ;  and  these,  under 
the  Jewish  law,  were  either  of  living  creatures  or  other 
things  ;  but  sacrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  sense  of  the 
term,  were  either  wholl}'  or  in  part  consumed  b)’  fire. 
'J’hc}'  have  by  divines  been  divided  into  blood)'  and 
unbloody.  Kloody  sacrifices  were  made  of  living  crea¬ 
tures  ;  unbloody  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Tliey  have 
also  been  divided  into  expialonj,  impeiralorp,  and  cu- 
churislical .  T.he  first  kind  uere  offered  to  obtain  of 
God  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  second,  to  procure  some 
favour-;  and  the  third,  to  express  thankfulness  for  fa¬ 
vours  already  received.  Under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads  may  all  sacrifices  be  arranged  ;  though  we  are 
fold,  that  the  Egyptians  had  different  kinds,  a 
number  surpassing  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  sacrifices  very  various  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  held.  15y  many,  tlie  I’hcenicians  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  autliors  of  them  ;  though 
Porpliyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians ; 
and  OviiUmagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  victim 
and  hokiu,  that  no  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered  till 
wars  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  vic¬ 
tories  over  their  enemies.  These  are  mere  li)  potheses 
contradicted  by  the  most  authentic  records  of  auti- 
-juity,  and  entitled  to  no  regard. 


By  modern  deists,  sacrifices  are  said  to  have  had  their  Savrift-er 

origin  in  superstition,  which  operates  much  in  tlie  same - 

way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  those  men,  to  deriv'e  this  practice  from  any  parti¬ 
cular  people;  since  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  to  entertain  the  same  opinions  respecting  tlie  na¬ 
ture  of  their  gods,  and  the  proper  means  of  appeasing 
their  anger.  Men  of  gross  conceptions  imagine  their 
deities  to  be  like  themselves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They 
are  accustomed  to  appease  an  injured  neighbour  by  a 
composition  in  money;  and  they  endeavour  to  com¬ 
pound  ill  the  same  manner  with  their  gods,  by  rich  of¬ 
ferings  to  their  temples  and  to  their  priests.  The  most 
valuable  property  of  a  simple  people  is  their  cattle. 

These  offered  in  sacrifice  arc  supposed  to  be  fed  upon 
by  the  divinity,  and  are  actually  fed  uj)on  by  his 
priests.  If  a  crime  is  committed  which  requires  the 
punishment  of  death,  it  is  accounted  perfectly  fair  to 
appease  the  deity  by  ofi'ering  one  life  for  another ;  be¬ 
cause,  by  savages,  punishment  is  considered  as  a  debt 
for  which  a  man  may  compound  in  the  best  way  that 
he  can,  and  which  one  man  may  pay  for  another. 

Flence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  absurd  notions  of  imputed 
guilt  and  vicarious  atonement.  Among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  a  white  bull  was  chosen  as  an  expiatory  sacri¬ 
fice  to  their  god  Apis.  After  being  killed  at  the  altar, 
his  head  was  cut  off,  and  cast  into  the  river,  with  the 
following  execration :  “  May  all  the  evils  impeiuliim 
over  those  who  perform  this  sacrifice,  or  over  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on  this  head.  ”  ♦  » Uirod.,~ 

Had  sacrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among  uts,  1IL>.  i:. 
such  gross  idolaters  as  worshipped  departed  heroes, 
who  were  supposed  to  retain  in  their  state  of  deifica¬ 
tion  all  the  passions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  state, 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worship 
would  have  been  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.  We 
readily  admit,  that  such  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may 
have  actually  led  far  distant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive 
any  thing  from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tra¬ 
dition,  to  imagine  that  beings  of  human  passions  and 
appetites  might  be  appeased  or  bribed  by  costly  offer¬ 
ings.  But  we  know  from  the  most  incontrovertible 
authority,  that  sacrifices  of  the  three  kinds  that  wc 
have  mentioned  were  in  use  among  people  w  ho  wor¬ 
shipped  the  true  God,  and  who  must  have  had  very 
correct  notions  of  his  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  im¬ 
possible  llrat  sucli  notions  could  have  led  anv  man  to  fan¬ 
cy  that  the  taking  away  of  tlie  life  of  a  Ji.'irmless  animal, 
or  the  burning  of  a  cake  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in 
the  fire,  would  be  acceptable  to  a  Being  self-existent, 
omnipotent,  and  omniscient,  who  can  neither  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  crimes  of  his  creatures,  nor  receive  auy 
accession  of  hapjMiiess  from  a  thousand  worlds. 

Sensible  of  the  force  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  some 
persons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  autlu  nticity  of 
the  Jewish  and  C’hri.stian  scriptures,  and  firmly  rely  on 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  lurv  yet  unw  iliing  |it  i? 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reason)  to  allow  tinu  .sa¬ 
crifices  were  originally  instituted  by  God.  Of  this  wav 
of  thinking  were  St  Chrysostom,  Spencer,  Grutius.  and 
Warburton,  .as  were  likewise  the  .lews  .Maimonides,  B. 

Levi,  Ben  Gerson.  and  Abarbanil.  The  greater  part 
of  these  writers  maintain,  that  saeriliees  were  at  first  ' 

Immau  institution;  and  tliat  God,  in  order  to  prevent 

ti!,:. 
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Sacrifice,  their  being  offered  to  idols,  introduced  them  into  his 
service,  though  he  did  not  approve  of  them  as  good  in 
•themselves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worship.  That  the  in¬ 
finitely  wise  and  good  God  should  introduce  into  his 
service  improper  rites  of  worship,  appears  to  us  so  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
such  an  opinion  should  ever  have  found  its  way  into  the 
luinds  of  such  men  as  those  who  held  it.  Warburton’s 
theory  of  sacrifice  is  much  more  plausible,  and  being 
more  latelj' published,  is  worthy  of  particular  examina¬ 
tion. 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  sacrifices  had 
'their  origin  in  the  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  and 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  conversing  by  action  in  aid  of 
•words.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  received  is  na¬ 
tural  to  the  mind  of  man.  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 

*  Bivine  “  This  duty  (says  the  bishop  *)  was  in  the  most  early 

Leg.  b.  is.  -(Jmes  discharged  in  expressive  actions,  the  least  equivo- 
■  ■cal  of  which  was  the  offerer’s  bringing  the  first  fruits  of 
pasturage  or  agriculture  to  that  sequestered  placewhere 
the  Deity  used  to  be  more  solemnlv  invoked,  at  the  sta¬ 
ted  times  of  public  worship;  and  there  presenting  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demeanor  which  spoke  to  this  pur¬ 
pose — ‘  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God  !  to 
be  the  author  and  giver  of  all  good  :  and  do  now,  with 
humble  gratitude,  return  my  warmest  thanks  for  these 
thv blessings  particularly  bestowed  upon  me.  ” — Things 
th  us  devoted  became  thenceforth  sacred  :  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  ctesemitinn,  the  ‘readiest  way  was  to  send 
them  to  the  table  of  the  priest,  or  to  consume  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  eucharistical  sacrifices.  Impetratory 
or  precalive  sacrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  same  origin, 
and  were  contrived  to  express  by  action  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour.  “  E-xjiiatory  sa¬ 
crifices  (says  the  learned  prelate)  were  In  their  own  na¬ 
ture  as  intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either 
of  the  other  two.  Here,  instead  of  presenting  the  first 
IVuits  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  wool,  as  in  the  eucharistical,  or  a  portion  of  what 
was  to  be  sown  or  otherwise  i)ropagatcd,  as  in  the  im- 
jwltatcr^,  some  chosen  animal,  precious  to  the  repent¬ 
ing  criminal  who  deprecates,  or  supposed  to  be  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  Deity  who  is  to  be  appeased,  was  offered  up 
and  slain  at  the  altar,  in  an  action  which,  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  when  translated  into  words,  speaks  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  : — ‘  I  confess  my  transgressions  at  thy  footstool,  O 
my  God  !  and  with  the  deepest  contrition  implore  thy 
pardon ;  confessing  that  I  deserve  death  for  those  my 
offences.’ — The  latter  part  of  the  confession  was  more 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  action  of  striking  the  devoted 
animal,  and  depriving  it  of  life  ;  which,  w  hen  j)ut  into 

words,  concluded  in  this  manner _ ‘  And  I  own  that 

I  myself  deserve  the  death  w  hich  1  now  inflict  on  this 
animal.  ’  ” 

This  system  of  sacrifice,  wltich  his  lordship  thinks  so 
well  supported  by  the  most  early  movements  of  simple 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  moans  sa¬ 
tisfactory.  That  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  were  accustomed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  expressive  gesticulations  we  are  not  inclin¬ 
ed  to  controvert :  the  custom  prevails  among  savage  na¬ 
tions,  or  nations  half  civilized,  at  the  j)resent  day.  His 
lordship,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree 
with  him,  that  our  first  parents  were  instructed  by  God 


to  make  articulate  sounds  significant  of  ideas,  notions,  Sacrifice. 

and  things  (see  Language,  N°  6.),  and  not  left  to  ' - 

fabricate  a  language  for  themselves.  That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  first  copious,  no  man  will 
suppose,  who  thinks  of  the  paucity  ol'ideas  which  those 
who  spoke  it  had  to  express  ;  but  when  we  consider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  pre¬ 
cise  and  perspicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
real  purposes  of  life.  Among  these  purposes  must  sure¬ 
ly  be  included  the  worship  of  God  as  the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all.  Every  sentiment  therefore  which  enters  in¬ 
to  worship, gratitude,  invocation,  confession,  and  depre¬ 
cation,  the  progenitors  of  mankind  were  undoubtedly 
taught  to  clothe  in  words  the  most  significant  and  une¬ 
quivocal  ;  but  we  know^  from  Moses,  whose  divine  lega¬ 
tion  the  bishop  surely  admitted,  that  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  eldest  children  of  our  first  parents,  worshipped  God 
by  the  rites  of  sacrifice :  and  can  we  suppose  that  this 
practice  occurred  to  them  from  their  having  so  far  for¬ 
gotten  the  language  taught  them  by  their  father,  as  to 
be  under  the  necessity  ot’ denoting  by  action  what  they 
could  not  express  by  words  ?  1  f  this  supposition  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  will  force  another  upon  us  still  more  extrava¬ 
gant.  Even  Adam  himself  must,  in  that  case,  have 
become  dumb  in  consequence  of  his  fail  ;  for  it  is  not 
conceivable,  that  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  utter  arti¬ 
culate  sounds,  and  affix  a  meaning  to  them,  he  would 
cease,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  to  confess  his  sins, 
implore  forgiveness,  and  express  his  gratitude  to  God 
for  all  his  mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  some  such 
objection  as  tins  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  if  sa- 
crifiecs  h.ul  arisen  from  any  other  source  than  the 
light  of  reason,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been 
silent  concerning  that  source ;  “  especially  since  we 
find  Moses  carefully  recording  M’hat  God  immediately, 
and  not  nature,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.  Had 
the  original  of  sacrifice,' says  he,  been  prescribed,  and 
directly  commanded  b)'  the  Deity,  the  sacred  histo¬ 
rian  could  never  have  omitted  the  expre.'-s  mention  of 
that  circumstance.  I'he  two  cai)ital  observances  in  the 
.Icwish  ritual  were  the  Sabbath  and  Sackieices.  To 
impress  the  highest  reverence  and  veneration  on  the 
Su/djalli,  ho  is  careful  to’record  its  divine  original :  and 
can  we  suppose  that  had  sacrifices  had  the  same  origi¬ 
nal,  he  would  have  neglected  to  establish  this  truth  at 
the  time  that  he  recorded  the  other,  since  it  is  of  equal 
use  and  of  c(jual  inqiortancc  ?  I  should  have  said,  in¬ 
deed,  of  much  greater ;  for  the  multifarious  sacrifices 
of  the  law  had  not  only  a  reference  to  i\\c  forfeiture  of 
Adam,  hut  likewise  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.  ” 

But  all  this  reasoning  was  foreseen,  and  completely 
answered  before  his  lordship  gave  it  to  thei)ublic.  It 
is  jrrobable,  that  though  the  distinction  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eastern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  To  enforce  a  reli¬ 
gious  observance  of  that  sacred  day,  it  became  necessary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occasion  of  ir-J  first  in¬ 
stitution,  that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memory  ot 
the  creation  ;  but,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  ])eople 
were  in  danger  of  holding  sacrifices  rather  in  too  high 
than  too  low  veneration,  so  that  there  was  not  the  same 
necessity  for  mentioning  explicitly  the  early  institution 
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Sacrifice,  of  them.  It  was  sufficient  that  they  knew  the  divine  in- 
stitution  of  their  own  sacrifices,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  offered.  Besides  this,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  tlie  Hebrews  from 
the  infections  of  the  heathen,  the  rite  of  sacrificing  was 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  second  in¬ 
stitution  under  Moses.  Itmight,  therefore,  be  improper 
to  relate  its  original  simplicity  to  a  rebellious  people, 
who  would  think  themselves  ill-used  by  any  additional 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expense,  however  really  necessary 
to  their  happiness.  Bishop  Warburton  sees  clearly  the 
necessity  of  concealing  from  the  Jews  the  spiritual  and 
refined  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  lest  such  a 
backsliding  people  should,  from  the  contemplation  of 
it,  have  held  in  contempt  their  own  economy.  This, 
he  thinks,  is  the  reason  wliy  the  prophets,  speaking  of 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  borrow  their  images  from  the 
Mosaic  di.«pcnsation,  that  the  people  living  under  that 
dispensation  might  not  despise  it  from  perceiving  its 
end  ;  and  we  think  the  reason  will  hold  equally  good  for 
their  lawgiver  concealing  from  them  the  simplicity  of 
the  first  sacrifices,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  mur¬ 
mur  at  their  own  multifarious  ritual. 

But  his  lordship  thinks  that  sacrifices  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  from  the  light  of  natural  reason.  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  light  natural  reason  can  throw  upon 
such  a  subject.  That  ignorant  pagans,  adoring  as 
gods  departed  heroes,  who  still  retained  their  sensual 
appetites,  might  naturally  think  of  appeasing  such  be¬ 
ings  with  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  the  perfumes  of  the 
altar,  we  have  already  admitted  ;  but  that  Cain  and 
Abel,  wbo  knew  that  the  God  whom  they  adored  has 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions  ;  that  he  created  and 
sustains  the  universe  ;  and  that  from  his  very  nature  he 
must  will  the  happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  should  be 
led  by  the  light  of  natural  reason  to  think  of  appeasing 
him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to  death 
harmless  animals,  is  a  position,  which  no  arguments  of 
his  lordship  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit.  That  Abel’s 
sacrifice  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know  ;  but  it  was  not 
accepted  because  it  proceeded  from  the  movements  of 
the  human  mind,  and  tlie  deficiency  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage,  but  because  it.was  offered  through  faith.  The 
light  of  natural  reason,  however,  does  not  generate 
f  lith,  but  science  ;  and  when  it  fails  of  that,  its  oH- 
.spring  is  absurdity.  “  I'aith  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  ”  and  comes 
not  by  reasoning  but  by  hearing.  What  things  then 
were  they  of  which  Abel  had  heard,  for  which  he  hoped, 
and  in  the  faith  of  whicli  he  offered  sacrifice?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  a  restoration  to  that  immortality  which 
was  forfeited  by  the  trangression  of  his  parents.  Of 
such  redemption,  an  obscure  intimation  had  been  given 
to  Adam,  in  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent ;  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  to  impress  upon  his  mind  in  more  striking  colours 
the  manner  in  w  hich  this  was  to  be  done,  that  bloody 
*  Srec  Pro-  Sacrifices  were  first  instituted.  *  As  long  as  the  im- 
jihecy.  port  of  such  litcs  was  thus  undurstood,  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  perfectly  rational  worship,  as  they  showed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
sunk  into  idolatry,  and  lost  all  hopes  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  the  slaughtering  of  animals  to  appease 
their  deities  was  a  practice  grossly  superstitious.  It 
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rested  in  itself  without  pointing  to  any  farther  end,  Sacrifliw 
and  the  grovelling  woivshippers  believed  that  by  their 
sacrifices  they  purchased  the  favour  of  tlicir  deities. 

When  once  this  notion  w’as  entertained,  human  sacri¬ 
fices  were  soon  introduced  ;  for  it  naturally  occurred 
to  those  who  oftered  them,  that  what  they  most  valued 
themselves,  w’ould  be  most  acceptable  to  their  offended 
gods,  (see  the  next  article.)  By  the  Jewish  law,  these 
abominable  offerings  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
whole  ritual  of  sacrifice  restored  to  its  original  purity, 
though  not  simplicity. 

All  Christian  churches,  the  Socinian,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  church,  not  excepted,  have  till  very  lately 
agreed  in  believing  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  served, 
amongst  other  uses,  for  types  of  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  worship,  (see  Type.)  In  this  be¬ 
lief  all  sober  Christians  agree  still,  whilst  many  are  of 
opinion  that  they  w'ere  likewise  fcederal  rites,  "as  they 
certainly  were  considered  by  the  ancient  Romans.  *  * 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  the'j^’ 
subordinate  ends  for  which  they  w'ere  offered,  a  full*^'*^  ^ 
account  is  given  in  the  books  of  Moses.  When  an 
Israelite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  priest  broke  it 
in  two  parts ;  and  setting  aside  that  half  which  he  re¬ 
served  for  himself,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  pour¬ 
ed  oil,  wine,  incense,  and  salt  upon  it,  and  spread  the 
whole  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar.  If  these  offerings 
were  accompanied  w  ith  the  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  victim  to  be  consumed  along  ' 
v.'ith  it.  If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn, 
they  were  parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand, 
and  then  offered  to  the  priest  in  a  vessel,  over  which 
he  poured  oil,  incense,  wine,  and  salt,  and  then  burnt 
it  upon  the  altar,  having  first  taken  as  much  of  it  as 
of  right  bejonged  to  himself. 

The  principal  sacrifices  among  the  Hebrews  consist¬ 
ed  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other ;  these  beasts  were  to  be  perfect,  and  without 
blemish.  The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various;  all  of 
which  are  minutely  described  in  the  books  of  Moses. 

The  manner  of  sacrificing  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  victim, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemish  or  imper¬ 
fection  ;  its  tail  was  not  to  be  too  small  at  the  end  ; 
the  tongue  not  black,  nor  the  cars  cleft ;  and  that  the 
bull  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  victim 
being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
especially  if  a  l)ull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  they 
also  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
fula  or  holy  fillet,  whence  Imng  two  rows  of  chaplets 
with  twisted  ribands  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  stole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  side’: 
the  lesser  victims  were  only  adorned  with  garlands 
and  bundles  of  flowers,  together  with  white  tufts  or 
wreaths. 

The  victims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  the 
altar  ;  the  lesser  being  driven  to  the  place,  and  the 
greater  led  by  an  lialtew ;  when,  if  they  maile  any 
struggle,  or  refused  to  go,  the  resistance  was  taken  for 
an  ill  omen,  and  the  s;K  rilice  frequently  set  aside.  Tlie 
victim  thus  brought  was  carefully  examined,  to  see  tliat 
there  was  no  defect  in  it  ;  then  the  priest,  clad  in  his 
sacerdotal  habit,  and  accompanied  with  the  sacrificers 
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anti  other  attendants,  and  being  washed  and  purified 
according  to  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  turned  to  the 
right  hand,  and  went  round  the  altar,  sprinkling  it  with 
meal  and  holy  water,  and  also  besprinkling  those  who 
were  present.  Tlien  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice.  Who  is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied. 
Many  and  good.  The  priest  then  having  exhorted  the 
people  to  join  with  him  by  saying,  Let  us  pray,  con¬ 
fessed  his  own  unworthiness,  acknowledging  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  divers  sins ;  for  which  he  begged  pai'dom 
of  the  gods,  hoping  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
bis  requests,  accept  the  oblations  offered  them,  and  send 
them  all  health  andhappiness  ;  and  to  this  geireral  fbrnx 
added  petitions  for  such  particular  favours  as  were  then 
desired.  Prayers  being  ended,  the  priest  took  a  cup  of 
wine;  andbaving  tasted  it  himself,  caused  his  assistants 
to  do  the  like  ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  the  victim.  Then  the  priest  or  the 
crier,  or  sometimes  the  most  honourable  person  in  the 
company,  killed  the  beast,  by  knocking  it  down  or  cut¬ 
ting  its  throat.  If  the  sacrifice  was  in  honour  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  up  towards  heaven, 
but  if  they  sacrificed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods,  the 
victim  was  killed  with  its  tliroat  towards  the  ground. 
If  by  accident  the  beast  escaped  the  stroke,  leaped 
after  it,  or  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,,  it  was 
thought  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  gods.  The  beast  be¬ 
ing  killed,  the  priest  inspected  its  entrails,  and  made 
predictions  from  them.  They  then  poured  wine,  toge¬ 
ther  with  frankincense,  into  the  fire,  to  increase  the 
flame,  and  then  laid  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  ;  which  in 
tlie  primitive  times  was  burnt  whole  to  the  gotls,  and 
thence  called  an  holocaust;  but  in  after-times,  only  part 
of  the  victim  was  consumed  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  reserved  for  the  sacrificers  ;  the  thighs,  and  some¬ 
times  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their  honour,  the 
company  feasted  upon  the  rest.  During  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  priest,  and  the  person  who  gave  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  jointly  prayed,  laying  their  hand  upon  the  al¬ 
tar.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  musical  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  time  of  the  sacrifice,  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  they  danced  round  the  altar,  singing  sacred 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  god. 

Human  Sacrifices,  an  abominable  practice,  about 
the  origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  form¬ 
ed — The  true  account  seems  to  be  that  which  we  have 
given  in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  liad  gone 
so  far  as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  their  gods  by 
sacrifice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  so  cheap  an  atonement  by  the  cost  and  rarity 
of  the  offering;  and,  oppressed  with  their  malady,  they 
never  rested  till  they  had  got  that  which  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  to  be  the  most  prtcious.of  all,  a  Iiuman  sacrifice. 

It  was  customary  (says  Sanchoniathon),  *  in  ancient 
times,  in  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be¬ 
came  incurable,  for  princes  and  magistrates  to  offer  up 
in  sacrifice  to  the  avenging  daemons  the  dearest  of  their 
offspring.  ”  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phumicia,but  tlie 
practiceprevailedin  every  nation  under  heaven  ofwhich 
we  have  received  any  ancient  account.  The  Egyptians 
had  it  in  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cre¬ 
tans  likewise  had  it,  and  retained  it  for  a  long  time _ 

The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  same.  The  people  of 
Dumah,  in  particular,  sacrificed  every  year  a  child,  and 
buried  it  underneath  an  altar,  which  they  made  use  of 
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instead  of  an  idol ;  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images. 
The  Persians  buried  people  alive.  Amestris,  the  wife 
of  Xerxes,  entombed  12  persons  quick  under  ground 
for  the  good  of  her  soul.  It  would  be  endless  to  enu¬ 
merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  where  tliese  dire 
practices  obtained.  The  C}7)rians,  the  Rhodians,  the- 
Phoceans,  the  lonians,  those  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Te- 
nedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  The  natives  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus,  offered  up  to  Diana  every  stranger- 
whom  chance  threw  upon  their  coast.  Hence  arose 
that  just  expostulation  in  Euripides  upon  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  the  proceeding  ;  wherein  much  good  reasoning 
is  implied.  Iphigenia  wonders,  as  the  goddess  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer- 
should  be  privileged  to  escape,  nay,  be  driven  from  the 
threshold  of  the  temple  ;  whereas,  if  an  honest  and  vir¬ 
tuous  man  clianccd  to  stray  thither,  lie  onl}'  was  seized 
upon,  and  put  to  death.  The  Pelasgi,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  vowed  tlie  tenth  of  all  that  should  be  boi-n  to- 
them  for  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procure  plent}'.  Aris- 
tomenes  the  Messenian  slew-  300  noble  Lacedaemonians, 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  the  king  of  Sparta,  at 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.  Without  doubt  thc; 
Lacedaemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample,  returns  ; 
for  the}'  w'ere  a  severe  and  revengeful  people,  and  of¬ 
fered  the  like  victims  to  Mars.  Their  festival  of  the 
Diamastigosis  is  well  known  ;  when  the  Spartan  bovs 
were  whipped  in  the  sight  of  their  parents  with  such 
severity  before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they 
often  expired  under  the  torture.  Phylarchus  affirms,, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every  Gre¬ 
cian  state  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards, 
an  enemy,  to  solicit  a  blessing  on  their 
by  human  victims.. 

The  Romans  were  accustomed  to  the  like  sacrifices- 
Thcy  both  devoted  themselves  to  the  infernal  gods,  andi 
constrained  others  to  submit  to  the  same  horrid  doom,- 
Hence  we  read  in  Titus  Livius,  tliat,  in  the  consulate 
of.'Emilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Vhrrro,  two  Gauls, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  tw  o  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 
were  buried  alive  at  Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 
wras  a  jilace  under  ground  walled  round,  to  receive 
them  ;  w  hich  had  before  been  njade  use  of  for  such 
cruel  purposes..  He  says  it  was  a  sacrifice  not  properly 
Roman,  tluit  is,  not  originally  of  Roman  institution  ; 
yet  it  was  frequently  practised  there,  and  that  too  by 
public  autliority.  I’lutarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
instance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  consulship  of  Fla- 
minius  and  Eurius.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  all 
the  principal  captives  who  graced  thc  triumphs  of  the 
Romans,  w  ere  at  the  close  of  that  cruel  pageantry  pub 
to  death  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma¬ 
rius  offered  up  Ids  own  daughter  for  a  victim  to"  the 
Dii  Averrunci,  to  procure  success  in  a  battle  against 
the  Cimbri ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  (juoted 
by  Clemens.  It  is  likew-ise  attested  by  Plutarch,  who 
says  that  her  name  was  Calpnrnia.  Marius  w  as  a  man 
of  a  sour  and  bloody  disposition  ;  and  had  probably 
heard  of  such  sacrifices  being  offered  in  the  enemy’s 
camp,  among whom  they  were  very  common,  or  ho 
might  have  beheld  Ihem  exhibited  at  a  distance :  and 
therefore  murdered  what  was  nearest,  and  should  have 
been  dearest  to  him,  to  counteract  their  fearful  spells, 
and  outdo  them  in  their  wicked  machinery.  Cicero 
making  mention  of  this  custom  being  common  in  Gaul, 
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'Sacrifice,  adds,  that  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the 
~  time  he  was  speaking ;  from  whence  we  may  he  led  to 
infer,  that  it  was  then  discontinued  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  And  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  it  had  then, 
and  not  veiy  long,  been  discouraged.  For  there  w'as 
a  law  enacted,  when  Lentulus  and  Crassns  were  con¬ 
suls,  so  late  as  the  6;37th  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
■should  be  no  more  human  sacrifices  :  for  till  that  time 
those  horrid  rites  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
without  any  mask  or  controul ;  which,  had  we  not  the 
best  evidence  for  the  fact,  would  apjiear  scarcely  cre¬ 
dible.  And  however  they  may  have  been  discontinued 
for  a  tmie,  ■we  find  that  they  were  again  renewed  ; 
though  they  became  not  so  public,  nor  so  goneral.  For 
not  very  long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Augustus  Cae¬ 
sar,  when  Perusia  surrendered  in  the  time  of  the  second 
triumvirate,  that  besides  multitudes  executed  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  manner,  he  ofi’ered  up,  upon  the  ides  of  March, 
300  chosen  persons,  both  of  the  equestrian  and  sena¬ 
torial  order,  at  an  aJtar  dedieated  to  the  manes  of  his 
uncle  Julius.  Ev'en  at  Rome  itself  this  custom  ■was 
revived  :  and  Porphyry  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  a 
man  was  every  year  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter 
Latialis.  Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  victims  to  the 
Syrian  deity  which  he  intr  oduced  among  the  Romans. 
The  same  is  said  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  tire  Germans  were  so  devoted  to  this 
shocking  custom,  that  no  business  of  any  moment  was 
transacted  among  them  without  being  prefaced  ■nith 
the  blood  of  men.  They  rvere  offered  up  to  various 
gods  ;  but  particularly  to  Hesus,  Taranis,  and  Thau- 
tates.  These  deities  are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  ■where 
lie  enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Caesar. 

The  altars  of  these  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  resort  of  men;  being  generally  situated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  rcwerence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  The  persons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  presided  at  the  solemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  offices  of  the  sacrifice.  Ta¬ 
citus  takes  notice  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri,  in 
a  war  with  the  Catti,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  at  tlie  close  of  which  they  made  one  gene¬ 
ral  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The  poor 
remains  of  the  legion  under  ^"^arus  suffered  in  some 
degree  the  same  fate.  There  were  many  places  destin¬ 
ed  for  this  purpose  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany ;  but 
especially  in  tlie  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and  the 
great  Herc}mian  forest ;  a  wild  that  extended  above 
.30  days  journey  in  lengtli.  The  places  set  apart  for 
this  solemnity  were  held  in  the  utmost  rev’erence,  and 
only  approached  at  particular  seasons.  Lucan  men¬ 
tions  a  grove  of  this  sort  near  Mas.silia,  which  even  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  Caesar.  It  was  one  of  those  set  apart  for 
the  sacrifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilieho,  that,  among  other 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Roman  armies  through  his 
conduct,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forest 
of  Hercynia,  find  follow  the  chase  in  those  so  much 
dreaded  woods,  and  otherwise  make  u.se  of  them. 

These  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of  tlie 
north,  of  whatever  denomination.  I'lie  .Ma-ssagctac,  tlie 
-Scythians,  the  Getes,  the  Sarmatians,  all  the  various  na- 
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tions  upon  the  Baltic,  particularly  the  Suevi  and  Scan-  Sacrifice, 
dinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  their  happi- 
ness  and  security  could  not  be  obtained  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thought  they  could  never 
sufficiently  glut  with  blood.  Jhey  had  many  very  ce¬ 
lebrated  places  of  worship  ;  especially  in  the  island  Ru- 
gen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder;  and  in  Zeelandt 
some,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Semnones  andNa- 
harvalli.  Rut  the  most  reverenced  of  all,  and  the  most 
frequented,  was  at  Upsal ;  where  there  was  every  year 
a^  grand  celebritj',  which  continued  for  nine  days.  Du¬ 
ring  tliis  term  they  sacrificed  animals  of  all  sorts  ;  but 
the  most  acceptable  victims,  and  the  most  numerous, 
were  men.  Of  these  sacrifices  none  were  esteemed  so 
auspicious  and  salutary  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  prince  of  the 
country.  MJien  the  lot  fell  for  the  king  to  die,  it  was 
received  with  universal  acclamations  and  every  expres¬ 
sion  of  joy;  as  it  once  happened  in  the  time  of  a  fa¬ 
mine,  when  they  cast  lots,  and  it  fell  to  King  Domal- 
der  to  be  the  people’s  victim  :  and  he  was  accordingly 
put  to  death.  Olaus  Tretelger,  another  prince,  was 
burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They  did  not  spare  their  own 
diildren.  Harald  the  son  of  Gunild,  the  first  of  that 
name,  slew  two  of  his  children  to  obtain  a  storm  of 
wind.  “  He  did  not  let  (says  Verstegan)  to  sacrifice 
two  of  his  sons  unto  his  idols,  to  the  end  lie  might  ob¬ 
tain  of  them  such  a  tempest  at  sea,  as  should  break  and 
disperse  the  shipping  of  Harald  king  of  Denmark.  ” 
Saxo-Grammaticus  mentions  a  like  fact.  He  calls  the 
king  Haquin  ;  and  speaks  of  the  persons  put  to  death  as 
two  very  hopeful  young  princes.  Another  king  slew 
nine  sons  to  prolong  his  own  life  ;  in  hopes,  perhap?, 
that  what  they  were  abridged  of  would  in  great  measure 
be  added  to  himself.  Such  instances,  however,  occur 
not  often  :  but  the  common  victims  were  without  end. 

Adam  Bremensis,  speaking  of  the  awful  grove  at  rjisal, 
where  these  horrid  rites  were  celebrated,  says,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  tree  but  what  was  reverenced, 
as  if  it  were  gifted  with  some  portion  of  divinity  :  and 
all  this  because  they  were  stained  with  gore,  and  foul 
with  human  putrefaction.  The  same  is  observed  by 
Scheifter  in  his  account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered, 
was  diverse  in  different  places.  Some  of  the  Gaulish  na¬ 
tions  chined  them  with  a  stroke  of  an  axe.  The  Celtac 
placed  the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  sacrifice  uj)- 
on  a  block,  or  an  altar,  w  ith  bis  breast  upwards,  and 
with  a  sword  struck  him  forcibly  across  the  sternum  ; 
then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his  agonies  and 
convulsions,  as  well  as  from  the  effusion  of  blood,  thc_\ 
formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The  Cimbri  rip'- 
jied  open  the  bowels  ;  and  from  them  they  pretended  to 
divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  men's  brains  out  with  an 
ox-3'oke.  The  same  operation  was  jierforincd  in  Ice¬ 
land,  by  dashing  them  against  an  altar  of  stone.  In 
many  places  they  transfixed  them  w  ith  arrows,  .^fter 
they  were  dead,  they  suspended  them  upon  tices,  and 
left  them  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  writers  above  quot¬ 
ed  mentions,  that  in  bis  time  70  carca.ses  of  this  sort 
were  found  in  a  w  ood  of  the  Suevi.  Dithmar  of  .Mers- 
burgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  .same  age,  speaks  of  .a 
place  called  Ledur  in  Zeeland,  w  here  there  were  every 
year  99  persons  sacrificed  to  the  god  Sw  antow  ite.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  bloody  festivals  a  general  joy  prevailed,  and 
3  K  banquets 
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Sacrifice,  banquets  Were  most  royally  served.  They  fed,  earous- 
”~v  cd,  and  gave  a  loose  to  indulgence,  which  at  other 
times  was  not  permitted.  They  imagined  that  there 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  number  nine :  for 
which  reason  these  feasts  were  in  some  places  celebrat¬ 
ed  every  ninth  year,  in  others  every  ninth  month ;  and 
continued  for  nine  days.  When  all  was  ended,  they 
washed  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a  pool ;  and  then  dis¬ 
missed  the  assembly.  Their  servants  were  numerous, 
who  attended  during  the  term  of  their  feasting,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  banquet.  At  the  close  of  all,  they  were 
smothered  in  the  same  pool,  or  otherwise  made  away 
with.  On  which  Tacitus  remarks,  how^  great  an  awe 
this  circumstance  must  necessarily  infuse  into  those 
who  were  not  admitted  to  these  my'steries. 

These  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of 
authors  in  different  ages ;  many  of  whom  were  natives 
of  the  countries  which  they  describe,  and  to  wdiich 
they  seem  strongly  attached.  They  wmuld  not  there¬ 
fore  have  brought  so  foul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of 
the  world  in  favour  of  which  they’  were  each  writing, 
nor  could  there  be  that  concurrence  of  testimony,  were 
not  the  history  in  general  true. 

The  like  custom  prevailed  to  a  great  degree  at  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  even  under  the  mild  government  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians  ;  'and  in  most  parts  of  America.  In  Africa  it  is 
still  kept  up  ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  sacrifice 
some  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in 
order  to  secure  their  favour.  Snelgrave  was  in  the 
king  of  Dahoome’s  camp,  after  his  inroad  into  the 
countries  of  Ardra  and  Wbidaw;  and  says,  that  he  was 
a  witness  to  the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  saw 
sacrifice  multitudes  to  the  deity  of  his  nation. 

The  same  abominable  worship  is  likewise  practised 
occasionally  in  the  islands  visited  by  Captain  Cook, 
and  other  circumnavigators,  in  the  South  sea.  It  seems 
indeed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly 
had  the  origin  which  we  have  assigned  to  it. 

The  sacrifices  ofw  hich  we  have  been  treating,  if  we 
except  some  few  instances,  consisted  of  persons  doomed 
by  the  chance  of  war,  or  assigned  by’  lot,  to  be  oft'ered. 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  victims  were  pe¬ 
culiarly  chosen.  Their  own  children,  and  vvliatever  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them,  were  deemed  the  most  wor¬ 
thy  ofiering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians,  who 
were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  with  them  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  mother-country,  and  instituted  the  same 
worship  in  the  parts  where  they  settled.  It  consisted  in 
the  adoration  of  several  deities,  but  particularly  of 
Kronus  ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
especially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents  were 
not  at  Iiand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magistrates 
did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  most  fair  and 
})romising,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
dues.  Upon  a  check  being  received  in  Sicily,  and 
some  other  alarming  circumstances  happening,  Ilamil- 
car  without  any  hesitation  laid  hold  of  a  boy,  and  of¬ 
fered  him  on  the  spot  to  Kronus;  and  at  the  same  time 
drowned  a  number  of  priests,  to  appease  the  deity  of 
the  sea.  The  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a  great 
defeat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their  mis¬ 
carriages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whose  services  had 
been  neglected.  Touched  with  this,  and  seeing  the 
enemy  at  their  gates,  they  seized  at  once  300  children 


of  the  prime  nobility,  and  offered  them  in  public  for  a  Sacrifice, 
sacrifice.  Three  hundred  more,  being  persons  who*  "  v~~* 
werg  somehow  obnoxious,  yielded  themselves  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  were  put  to  death  witli  the  others.  The 
neglect  of  which  they  accused  themselves,  consisted  in 
sacrificing  children  purchased  of  parents  among  the 
poorer  sort,  who  reared  them  for  that  purpose,  and  not 
selecting  the  most  promising,  and  the  most  honourable, 
as  had  been  the  custom  of  old.  In  short,  there  were 
particular  children  brought  up  for  the  altar,  as  sheep 
are  fattened  for  the  shambles ;  and  they  were  bought 
and  butchered  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  indiscri¬ 
minate  way  of  proceeding  was  thought  to  have  given 
offence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Egyptians  looked 
out  for  the  most  S])ecious  and  handsome  person  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  Albanians  pitched  upon  the  best  man 
of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  rest.  The  Carthaginians  chose  what  they 
thought  the  most  excellent,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  the  lot  fall  heavy  upoir 
their  children.  This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Silius  Ita- 
licus  in  his  fourth  book. 

Kronus,  to  whom  these  sacrifices  were  exliibited,  was 
an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  always  worshipjied  with  some  reference  to  that 
element.  See  Pjkexicia. 

The  Greeks,  we  find,  called  the  deity’  to  whom  these 
offerings  were  made  Agraulos;  and  feigned  that  she 
was  a  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  But  how 
came  Cecrops  to  have  any  connexion  with  Cyprus? 
Agraulos  is  a  corruption  and  transposition  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  name,  which  should  have  been  rendered  Uk  Kl  Aur, 
or  Ulc  El  Aiiriis ;  but  has,  like  many  other  oriental  titles 
and  names,  being  strangely  sophisticated,  and  is  here 
changed  to  Agraulos.  It  was  in  reality  the  god  of 
light,  wlio  was  always  worshipped  with  fire.  This  deity 
was  the  Molocli  of  the  Tyrians  and  Cunaanites,  and 
the  Melech  of  the  east ;  that  is,  the  great  and  princi¬ 
pal  god,  the  god  of  light,  of  whom  fire  was  esteemed 
a  symbol ;  and  at  whose  shrine,  instead  of  viler  vic¬ 
tims,  they  offered  the  blood  of  men. 

Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Moloch 
of  tlte  Plirenicians:  and  nothing  can  appear  more  shock¬ 
ing  than  the  sacrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians, 
which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In  all  emergencies 
of  state,  and  times  of  general  calamity,  they  devoted 
what  was  most  necessary  and  valuable  to  them  for  an 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Moloch.  But 
besides  these  undetermined  times  of  bloodshed,  tliey  had 
particular  and  prescribed  seasons  every’ year,  when  chil¬ 
dren  were  cliosen  out  of  the  most  noble  and  reputable 
families,  as  before  mentioned.  If  a  person  had  an  on¬ 
ly  child,  it  was  the  more  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as 
being  esteemed  more  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more 
efficacious  for  tiie  general  good.  Tliose  who  were  sa¬ 
crificed  to  Kronus  were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  mol¬ 
ten  idol,  wliich  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  fire,  and 
was  red  with  heat.  Tlie  arms  of  it  were  strctclied  out, 
witli  the  hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive 
them  ;  yet  sloping  downwards,  so  that  they  dropt  from 
thence  into  a  glowing  furnace  below.  To  other  gods 
they  were  otherwise  slaughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied, 
by  the  very  liands  of  their  parents.  What  can  be  more 
horrid  to  tlie  imagination,  than  to  suppose  a  father 
leading  the  dearest  of  all  his  sons  to  such  an  infernal 

shrine  ? 
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Sacrifice,  shrine?  or  a  mother  the  most  engaging  and  affectionate 
— of  her  daughtere,  just  rising  to  maturity,  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  the  altar  of  Ashtaroth  orBaal?  Justin  describes 
this  mmatural  custom  very  pathetically  :  Q,uippe  homi¬ 
nes,  id  victimas,  immnlnbant  ;  et  impubercs  (qiiee  cetas 
hostium  misericordiam  provocat)  aris  admovebant ;  pacem 
sanguine  eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum  vita  Dii  rogari 
•  maxime  solent.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal,  that  this  was 

continually  practised  ;  and  so  much  of  natural  affection 
still  left  unextinguished,  as  to  render  the  scene  ten  times 
'more  shocking,  from  the  tenderness  which  they  seemed 
to  express.  They  embraced  their  children  with  great 
fondness,  and  encouraged  them  in  the  gentlest  terms, 
that  they  might  not  be  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  hell¬ 
ish  process  ;  begging  of  them  to  submit  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  this  fearful. operation.  If  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tear  rising,  or  a  cry  unawares  escaping,  the 
mother  smothered  it  with  her  kisses,  that  there  might 
not  be  any  show  of  backwardness  or  constraint,  but  the 
whole  be  a  free-will  offering.  These  cruel  endearments 
over,  they  stabbed  them  to  the  heart,  or  otherwise  open¬ 
ed  the  sluices  of  life  ;  and  with  the  blood  warm,  as  it 
ran,  besmeared  the  altar  and  the  grim  visage  of  the 
idol.  These  were  the  customs  which  the  Israelites 
learned  of  the  people  of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they 
are  upbraided  by  the  Psalmist :  “  They  did  not  destroy 
the  nations,  concerning  whom  the  Lord  commanded 
them ;  but  were  mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learn¬ 
ed  their  works  :  yea,  they  sacriliced  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even 
the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom 
they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  and  the  land 
was  polluted  with  blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with 
their  own  works,  and  went  a-whoring  with  their  own 
inventions.  ” 

These  cruel  rites,  practised  in  so  many  nations, made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himself,  “  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  for  the  Galatae,  or  for  the  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradition  or  conception  of  any  superior 
being,  than  to  have  formed  to  themselves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  rnen  ;  of  gods,  who 
esteemed  human  victims  the  most  acceptable  and  per¬ 
fect  sacrifice  ?  Would  it  not  (says  he)  have  been  more 
eligible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  the  atheist 
Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught,  that 
there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  sacri¬ 
ficed,  in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  to  the  god  which 
they  adored  ?  Wherein  they  acted,  not  as  the  person 
did  whom  Empedocles  describes  in  some  poetry,  where 
he  exposes  this  unnatural  custom.  The  sire  there  with 
many  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittingly  his  son  for  a  sa¬ 
crifice  ;  but  the  youth  was  so  changed  in  feature  and 
figure,  that  his  father  did  not  know  him.  These  peo¬ 
ple  used  knowingly  and  wilfully,  to  go  through  this 
bloody  work,  and  slaughter  their  own  offspring.  Even 
they  who  were  childless  would  not  be  exempted  from 
this  cursed  tribute  ;  but  purchased  children,  at  a  price, 
of  the  poorer  sort,  and  put  them  to  death  with  as  little 
remorse  as  one  would  kill  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.  I  he 
mother,  who  sacrificed  her  child,  stood  by,  without  any 
.seeming  sense  of  what  she  was  losing,  and  without  utter¬ 
ing  a  groan.  If  a  sigh  did  by  chance  escape,  she  lost  all 
tlie  honour  which  she  proposed  to  herself  in  theoffering, 
:aid  the  child  was  notwithstanding  slain.  All  the  time 


of  this  ceremony,  while  the  children  were  murdering,  Sacvifica 
there  was  a  noise  of  clarions  and  tabors  sounding  be- 

fore  the  idol,  that  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  victin>s _  *, 

might  not  be  heard.  “  Tell  me  now  (.says  Plutarch) 
if  the  monsters  of  old,  the  Typhons  and  the  giants, 
were  to  expel  the  gods,  and  to  rule  the  world  in  their 
stead  ;  could  they  require  a  service  more  horrid  than 
these  infernal  rites  and  sacrifices  ?  ” 

SACRILEGE,  Sacrilegium,  the  crime  of  pro¬ 
faning  sacred  things,  or  things  devoted  to  God  ;  or  of 
alienating  to  laymen,  or  common  purposes,  what  %vas 
given  to  religious  persons  and  pious  uses. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-officer,  otherwise  called 
Se.xton. 

S.ACRISTY,  in  church-history,  an  apartment  in  a 
church  where  the  sacred  utensils  w'cre  kept,  being  the 
same  with  our  Vestry. 

SADDLE,  is  a  seat  upon  a  horse’s  back,  contriv¬ 
ed  for  the  conveniency  of  the  rider. 

A  hunting-saddle  is  composed  of  twm  bows,  two 
bands,  fore-bolsters,  pannels,  and  saddle-straps  ;  and 
the  great  saddle  has,  besides  these  parts,  corks,  hind- 
bolsters,  and  a  troussequin. 

The  pommel  is  common  to  both. 

SADDUCEES,  were  a  famous  sect  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews,  and  consisted  of  persons  of  great  quality 
and  opulence.  Respecting  their  origin  there  are  va¬ 
rious  accounts  and  various  opinions.  Epiphanius,  and 
after  him  many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took 
their  rise  from  Dositheus  a  sectary  of  Samaria,  and 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  just  or  justice, 
from  the  great  justice  and  equity  which  they  showed 
in  all  their  actions ;  a  derivation  which  neither  suits 
the  word  Sadtlucec  nor  the  general  character  of  the 
sect.  They  are  thought  by  some  too  to  have  been 
Samaritans ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable,  as  they 
always  attended  the  worship  and  sacrifices  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  never  at  Gerizzim. 

In  the  Jewish  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Sadducces 
derived  their  name  from  Sndoc,  and  that  the  sect  arose 
about  260  years  before  Christ,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
of  Socho,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and 
teacherof  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity  school  ofthat 
city.  lie  had  often  in  his  lectures,  it  seems,  taught 
his  scholars,  that  they  ought  not  to  serve  God  as  slaves 
do  their  masters,  from  the  liopes  of  a  reward,  but  mere¬ 
ly  out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  sake  ;  from  w  hich  Sadoc 
and  Baithus  inferred  that  there  were  no  rewards  at  all 
after  this  life.  They  therefore  separated  from  their 
master,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  resurrection  nor 
future  state.  This  new  doctrine  quickly  spread,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  Sadducees,  which  in  many  re¬ 
spects  resembled  the  Epicureans. 

Dr  Rrideaux  thinks  that  the  Sadducees  were  at 
first  no  more  than  what  the  Caraites  arc  now*;  that  is, 
they  would  not  receive  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
but  stuck  to  the  written  word  only  :  and  the  I’hari- 
secs  being  great  jiromoters  of  those  tr;ulitions,  hence 
these  two  .sects  became  directly  opposite  to  each  other. 

See  Pndruiu's  Conn.  part.  2.  book  2.  and  J. ;  and 
see  also  Pit  \uiskes  and  C’auaitks. 

.\flerwards  the  Sadducet's  imbibeil  other  doctrines, 
which  rendered  them  u  sect  truly  impious  :  for  they 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  ilead,  and  the  existence 
of  angels,  mid  of  the  .spirits  or  souls  of  men  departed 
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Sa.lducees.  (Matt.  -Ocli.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.).  They  held,  that  there 
is  no  spiritual  being  but  God  only;  that  as  to  man,  this 
world  is  his  all.  They  did  not  deny  but  that  we  had 
reasonable  souls :  but  they  maintained  this  soul  was 
mortal ;  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  they  denied 
tlie  rev.  ards  and  punishments  of  another  life.  They 
pretended  also,  that  what  is  said  of  the  existence  of 
angels,  and  of  a  future  resurrection,  are  nothing  but 
illusions.  St  Epiphanius,  and  after  him  St  Austin, 
have  advanced,  that  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  neither  Josepluis  nor  the  evangelists  ac¬ 
cuse  them  of  any  error  like  this.  It  has  been  also  im¬ 
puted  to  them,  that  they  thought  God  corporeal,  and 
that  they  received  none  of  the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  apprehend  how  thej'  could 
deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  yet  receive  the  books  of 
IMoses,  where  such  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Grotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
observe,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
not  as  particular  beings,  subsisting  of  themselves,  but 
as  powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  inseparable  from 
the  Deity,  as  the  sunbeams  are  inseparable  from  the 
sun.  Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  spiritual 
but  mortal ;  just  as  they  thought  that  substance  to  be 
which  animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do 
not  tell  us  how  they  solved  this  difficult}-,  that  might 
be  urged  against  them  from  so  many  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch,  where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punish¬ 
ments  nor  recompenses  in  another  life,  so  they  were 
inexorable  In  their  chastising  of  the  wicked.  They 
observed  the  law  themselves,  and  caused  it  to  be  ob¬ 
served  by  others,  with  the  utmost  rigour.  They  ad- 
initted  of  none  of  the  traditions,  explications,  or  modi¬ 
fications,  ot  the  Pliar'isees;  they  kept  only  to  the  text 
of  the  law;  and  maintained,  that  only  what  was  writ¬ 
ten  was  to  be  observed. 

The  Sadducees  arc  accused  of  rejecting  all  the  books 
of  Sciipture  except  those  ol  IMoses ;  and  to  support  this 
opinion,  it  is  observed,  that  our  Saviour  makes  use  of  no 
Scripture  against  tliem,  but  passages  taken,  out  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scaliger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin¬ 
dicate  them  from  this  reproach.  He  observes,  that  they 
did  not  appear  in  Israel  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy 
books  was  fixed;  and  that  if  they  had  been  to  choose 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was 
less  favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  since  it 
often  makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition. 
Besides,  the  Sadducees  were  present  in  the  temple  and 
at  other  religious  assemblies,  where  the  books  of  the 
prophets  were  read  indifferently,  as  u  ell  as  those  of 
Moses.  They  were  in  the  chief  employments  of  the 
nation,  many  of  them  w'ere  even  priests.  Would  the 
Jews  have  suffered  in  these  employments  persons  tliat 
rejected  the  greatest  part  of  their  Scrijrtures  ?  Menasse 
ben-Isracl  says  expressly,  that  indeed  they  did  not  re¬ 
ject  the  prophets,  but  that  they  explained  them  in  a 
sense  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Josephus  assures  us,  that  they  denied  destiny  or  fate ; 
alleging  that  these  were  only  sounds  void  of  sense,  and 
that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  consc/- 
quence  of  the  good  or  evil  side  we  have  taken,  by  the 
^ee  choice  of  our  will.  They  said,  also,  that  God  was 
tar  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
was  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  actions.  This  was 
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roundly  to  deny  a  providence;  and  upon  this  footing  I SadJiTcees, 
know  not,  says  F.  Calmet,  what  could  be  the  relio-ion  Sadler. 

of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  they  could  ascribe - 

to  God  in  things  here  below.  However,  it  is  certain 
they  W'ere  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-piiesthood  itself.  John 
Hircanus,  high-priest  of  that  nation,  separated  himself 
in  a  signal  manner  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  said,  also,  he  gave 
strict  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  maxims  of  this  sect.  Aristobulus  and  Alex¬ 
ander  .lannaeus,  son  of  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees;  and  Mairaonides  assures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannams,  they  had  in  possession 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  Simon  the  son  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jesus  Christ  to  death, 
w'as  a  Sadducee  (Acts  v.  17.  iV.  L);  as  also  Ananu.s 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jew's  hold  as  heretics  that 
small  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  amono- 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  Serrar.  Trihecres.  Mamsse 
hcn-Israel  de  Resurreciionc  vwriucrum  ;  Basnas^e's  Ilis- 
ioryofiheJexKS,  <S:c.;  and  Calmd's  Dissertation  vpon  the 
Se-cts  of  the  Jcivs  before  the  Commentary  of  St  Mark. 

The  sect  of  the  Sadducees  w  as  much  reduced  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ami  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews;  but  it  revived  afterwards.  At  the beginnino-  of 
the  third  century  it  w'as  so  formidable  in  Egypt,  tliat 
Ammonim,  Origen’s  master,  when  he  saw  them  propa¬ 
gate  their  opinions  in  that  country,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  write  against  them,  or  rather  against  the 
Jews,  who  tolerated  the  Sadducees,  though  they  de¬ 


nied  the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.  I'he 
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peror  Justinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his 
novels,  banishes  them  out  of  all  places  of  his  domini¬ 
ons,  and  condemns  them  to  the  severest  punishments, 
as  people  that  maintained  atheistical  and  impious  te¬ 
nets,  denying  the  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment. 
Annus,  or  Ananus,  a  disciple  of  Juda,  son  of  Nach¬ 
man,  a  famous  rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared 
himself,  as  it  is  said,  in  favour  of  the  Sadducees,  and 
strenuously  protected  them  against  their  adversaries. 
They  had  also  a  celebrated  detender  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  person  of  Alpharag,a  Spanish  rabbin,  'riu's 
doctor  wrote  against  the  Pharisees,  the  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Sadducees;  and  maintained  by  his  public 
writings,  that  the  purity  of  .ludaism  was  only  to  be  found 
among  the  Sadducees;  that  the  traditions  avowed  by 
the  Pliarisces  were  useless;  and  that  tJie  ceremonies, 
which  they  had  multiplied  w-ithout  end,  were  an  uusup- 
portabje  yoke.  The  rabbi  Abraham  ben  David  Ital- 
leri  replied  to  Aljiharag,  and  supported  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  by  tw’o  great  arguments,  that  of  their  univer¬ 
sality  and  tliat  of  their  antiquity.  He  proved  their  an¬ 
tiquity  by  a  continued  succession  from  Adam  down  to 
the  year  1167;  and  their  universality,  because  the  Pha¬ 
risees  are  spread  all  the  world  over,  and  arc  found  in 
all  the  synagogues.  There  are  still  Sadducees  in  Af¬ 
rica  and  in  several  other  places.  They  deny  tlie  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body; 
but  they  are  rarely  found,  at  least  there  are  but  few 
who  declare  themselves  for  these  opinions. 

SADLER,  John,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropshire;  born  in  161.5;  and  educated  at 

Cambridge, 


Sadler 

il 

Satlron. 
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Cambridge,  where  he  became 
knowledge  in  tlie  oriental  languages. 

Lincoln’s-Inn,  where  he  made  no  small  progress  in  tlie 
study  of  the  law;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery,  as  also  one  of  the  two  masters  of 
requests.  In  1649  he  was  chosen  town-clerk  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  same  year  published  his  Ri^  fits  of  ihe  King¬ 
dom.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  (llivcr  CromweTl, 
hy  whose  special  warrant  he  was  continued  a  master  in 
chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  six.  By 
his  interest  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themselves  a  synagogue  in  London.  In 
165S  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar¬ 
mouth;  and  next  year  was  appointed  first  commis¬ 
sioner  under  the  great  seal  with  Mr  Taylor,  IMr  White- 
locke,  and  others,  for  the  probate  of  wills.  In  1660 
he  published  his  Olhia.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  he 
lost  all  his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  London  in 
1666,  he  was  a  great  sufferer;  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  his  seat  of  Warmwell  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
lived  in  a  private  manner  till  1674,  when  he  died. 

SADOC,  a  famous  Jewish  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

SADOLET,  James,  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
of  the  Romish  church,  born  at  Modena  in  1477.  Leo  X. 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembus  his  secretaries,  an  office 
for  w  hich  they  were  both  well  qualified ;  and  Sadolet 
was  soon  after  made  bishop  of  Carpenlras,  near  Avig¬ 
non  :  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  Paul  III., 
and  employed  in  several  negociations  and  embassies. 
He  died  in  1547,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poison, 
for  corresponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Protestants, 
and  for  testifying  too  much  regard  for  some  of  their 
doctors.  His  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  were  col¬ 
lected  in  1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  Svo.  All  his 
contemporaries  spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  a  protection  formerly  granted  to  a 
stranger  who  feared  violence  from  some  of  the  king’s 
subjects  for  seeking  his  right  by  course  of  law. 

Saf E-Conduct  is  a  security  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  seal,  to  a  stranger  for  his  snfe-coming  into 
and  passing  out  of  the  realm ;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
Reg.  Grig.  25.  There  are  letters  of  safe-conduct 
which  must  be  enrolled  in  Cltancery ;  and  the  persons 
to  whom  granted  must  have  them  ready  to  show  ;  and 
touching  which  there  are  several  statutes.  See  Pre¬ 
rogative. 

SAl‘FRON,.in  the  Materia  Medica,  is  formed  of  the 
stigmata  ot  the  crocus  officinalis,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
pressed  together  into  cakes.  See  Crocus,  Botany 
Index.  There  are  two  kinds  of  saffron,  the  English  and 
Spanish ;  of  which  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  esteem¬ 
ed.  Saffron  is  principally  c&ltivated  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles  diameter.  The 
greatest  part  of  this  tract  is  an  open  level  country,  with 
lew  inclosures ;  and  the  custom  there  is,  as  in  most 
other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and  let  the  land  be 
fallow  the  third.  Saffron  is  generally  planted  upon 
fallow-ground,  and,  all  otlier  things  being  alike,  they 
prefer  that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year  before. 

The  saffron  ground  is  seldom  above  three  acres,  or 
less  than  one  ;  and  in  choosing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  exposed,  the  soil  not 
poor,  nor  a  very  stiff  clay,  but  a  temperate  dry  mould, 
such  as  commonly  lies  upon  chalk,  and  is  of  an  hazel 
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colour ;  though,  if  every  thing  else  answers,  the  colour 
of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  neglected. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-day 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  must  be  cai-efully  plough¬ 
ed,  the  furrows  being  drawn  much  closer  together,  and 
deeper  d  the  soil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  for  any  kind 
of  corn  ;  and  accordingly  the  charge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  the  month 
of  .May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up¬ 
on  each  acre,  and  having  spread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  shortest  rotten  dung  is  the 
best :  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  being  sure 
ot  a  proportionable  jirice  for  if.  About  midsummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet 
and  a  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  or  trench,  which 
serves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  several  parcels,  and 
for  throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  season.  The 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  only  instrument  used  at  this  time  is  a  small  narrow 
spade,  commonly  called  a  spit-shovel.  The  method  is 
this :  One  man  with  his  shovel  raises  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  eartli,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  six  or 
more  inches.  Two  persons,  generally  women,  follow 
with  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  farthest  edge  of  tho 
trench  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  soon  as  tlie  digger  has  gone  once  the 
breadth  of  the  ridge,  he  begins  again  at  the  other  side  ; 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  roots  last  set,  which 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  first  that  they  are  from  one  another. 
The  only  dexterity  necessary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
some  part  of  the  first  stratum  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
under  the  roots;  and,  in  setting,  to  place  the  roots  di¬ 
rectly  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  of  roots  jilant- 
cd  on  an  acre  is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  12S 
bushels.  From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  sometimes  before,  there  is  no  more 
labour  required  ;  but  at  that  time  they  begin  to  vege¬ 
tate,  and  are  ready  to  show  themselves  above  ground, 
w  hich  may  be  known  by  digging  up  a  few  of  the  roots. 
The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  a  sharp  hoe,  and 
tlie  weeds  raked  into  the  furrows,  otherwise  they  would 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  saffron.  In  some  time  after, 
the  flowers  appear. 

They  are  gathered  Ix-fore  they  arc  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and  the  proper  time  for  it  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  owners  of  the  saffron-fields  get  together  a 
sufficient  number  of  hands,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  basket, 
and  so  continue  till  about  1 1  o'clock.  Having  then 
carried  home  the  flowers,  they  immediately  fall  to  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  stigmata  or  chives,  and  together  with  them 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  tlie  stylus  itself,  or  string  to 
which  they  arc  attached:  the  rest  of  the  flower  they 
tlirow  away  as  useless.  Next  morning  tJiey  return  to 
the  field,  witliout  regarding  whether  the  weather  he 
wet  or  dry:  and  so  on  daily,  even  on  Sundays,  till  the 
whole  crop  is  gathered. — The  next  labour  is  to  dry  the 
chives  on  the  kiln.  The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  tliich 
plank,  that  it  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  It 
is  supported  by  four  sluirt  legs  :  the  mitsidc  consists  of 
eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three  inches  thick,  in  form  of  a 
quadrangular  frame,  about  12  inches  square  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  inside,  and  22  on  the  upper  part ;  which- 
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"Saffi-oa.  3ast  is  likewise  the  perpendicular  height  of  it.  On  the 
foreside  is  left  a  hole  of  about  eight  inches  square,  and 
four  inches  above  the  plank,  through  which  the  fire  is 
put  in;  over  all  the  rest  laths  are  laid  pretty  tliick, 
close  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 
mentioned.  They  are  then  plastered  over  on  both 
sides,  as  m’e  also  the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 
serve  for  a  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair¬ 
cloth,  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  kiln,  and  likewise  to 
two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn¬ 
ed  by  wedges  or  screws,  in  order  to  stretch  the  cloth. 
Instead  of  the  hair-cloth,  some  people  use  a  net-work 
of  iron-wire,  by  which  the  saffron  is  soon  dried,  and 
with  less  fuel ;  but  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  from 
burning  makes  tlie  hair-cloth  preferred  by  the  best 
judges.  The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  house  ; 
and  they  begin  with  putting  five  or  six  sheets  of  white 
paper  on  the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  these  they  lay  out  the 
wet  saffron  two  or  three  inches  thick.  It  is  then  co¬ 
vered  witli  some  other  sheets  of  paper,  and  over  these 
they  lay  a  coarse  blanket  five  or  six  times  doubled,  or, 
instead  of  this,  a  canvas  pillow  filled  with  straw  ;  and 
after  the  fire  has  been  lighted  for  some  time,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  a  board  having  a  considerable  weight 
upon  it.  At  first  they  apply  a  pretty  strong  heat,  to 
make  the  chives  sxueat  as  they  call  it :  and  at  this  time 
a  great  deal  of  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  burning. 
When  it  has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn 
the  cakes  of  saffron  upside  down,  putting  on  the  cover¬ 
ings  and  weight  as  before.  If  no  sinister  accident 
happens  during  these  first  two  hours,  the  danger  is 
.thought  to  be  over  ;  and  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
to  keep  up  a  very  gentle  fire  for  hours,  turning  the 
cake  every  half  hour.  That  fuel  is  best  which  yields 
the  least  smoke  ;  and  for  this  reason  charcoal  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  saffron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Sometimes  five  or  six  pounds  of  wet  chives  are 
got  from  one  rood,  sometimes  not  above  one  or  two ; 
and  sometimes  not  so  much  as  is  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  gathering  and  drying.  But  it  is  always  ob¬ 
served,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  saff  ron  go  to  make 
one  pound  of  dry  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  six  pounds  during  the  last  week.  hen  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  saff  ron  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  tlie  first  crop, 
and  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  second. 

To  obtain  the  second  and  third  crops,  the  labour  of 
hoeing,  gathering,  picking,  &c.  already  mentioned,  must 
be  repeated;  and  about  midsummer,  after  the  third  crop 
is  gathered,  the  roots  must  all  be  taken  up  and  trans¬ 
planted.  For  taking  up  the  roots,  sometimes  the  plough 
is  made  use  of,  and  sometimes  a  forked  hoe  ;  and  then 
the  ground  is  harrowed  once  or  twice  over.  During 
all  the  time  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &'C.  15  or  more 
people  will  find  work  enough  to  follow  and  gather  the 
heads  as  they  are  turned  up.  The  roots  are  next  to 
be  carried  to  the  house  in  sacks,  where  they  are  clean¬ 
ed  and  rased.  This  labour  consists  in  cleaning  the  roots 
thoroughly  from  earth,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucra, 
or  excrescences  ;  after  which  they  become  fit  to  be 
planted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they  may  be 
kept  for  some  time,  without  danger  of  spoiling.  The 
quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  those  plant¬ 
ed  is  uncertain  ;  but  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  clean 
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roots,  fit  to  bo  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre. — 
There  sometimes  liappens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  saffron  and  some  other  plants.  As  soon  as  they  v. 
begin  to  shoot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  sent  forth  from  the  side  of  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  these  bulbs  first  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  and  the  tap-root  then  decays.  The  bulb 
increases  in  bigness,  and  at  last  falls  quite  oflp;  which 
comrponly  happens  in  April.  But  many  times  these 
tap-roots  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  All  such  roots  tlierefore  should  be 
thrown  away  in  the  making  a  new  jilantation.  This 
degeneracy  in  the  roots  is  a  disease  for  which  no  cure 
is  as  yet  known. 

When  saffron  is  offered  to  sale,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chosen  which  has  the  broadest  blades ;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  English  saffron  is  distinguished  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery- red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tincture.  It  should 
be  chosen  fresh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  close  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moist,  tough  and  firm  in  tear¬ 
ing,  of  the  same  colour  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
strong,  acrid,  dilfusive  smell. 

This  drug  has  Ireen  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  Use¬ 
ful  aromatic.  Besides  the  virtues  it  has  in  common 
with  other  substances  of  that  class,  it  has  been  account¬ 
ed  one  of  the  highest  cordials,  and  is  said  to  exhilarate 
the  spirits  to  such  a  degree,  as,  when  taken  in  large  do¬ 
ses,  to  occasion  immoderate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effects  which  follow  from  the  abuse  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  hysteric  depressions  proceeding  from  a  cold  cause  or 
obstruction  of  the  uterine  secretions,  where  other  aro¬ 
matics,  even  those  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effect.  SaffVon  imparts  the  whofe  of  its  virtue  j 
and  colour  to  rectified  spirit,  proof  spirit,  wine,  vine¬ 
gar,  and  water.  A  tincture  drawn  with  vinegar  loses 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  :  the  watery  and  vinous 
tinctures  are  apt  to  grow  sour,  and  then  lose  their  co¬ 
lour  also  ;  that  made  in  pure  spirit  keeps  in  perfection 
for  many  years. 

Meachio  See  CoLciiicuM,  Botany  In- 

dex. 

SAG.\N,  in  scripture  history,  the  suffragan  or  de¬ 
puty  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  According  to  some 
writers,  he  was  only  to  officiate  for  him  when  he  was 
rendered  incapable  of  attending  the  service  through 
sickness  or  legal  uncleanness  on  the  day  of  expiation; 
or,  according  to  others,  he  was  to  assist  the  high  priest 
in  the  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  and  the  service 
of  the  priests. 

SAGAPENUW,  in  Pharmacy,  &c.  a  gum-resin- 
which  is  made  up  in  two  forms  ;  the  finer  and  purer  is 
in  loose  granules  or  single  drops ;  the  coarser  kind  is 
in  masses  composed  of  these  drops  of  various  sizes, 
cemented  together  by  a  matter  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  is  brought  from  Persia  and  the  East  Indies.  See 
Materja  Medica  Index. 

SAGE.  See  Salvia,  Botany  Index. 

Sage,  Ahin  Rene,  an  ingenious  French  romance- 
writer,  was  born  at  Buys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
He  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  wrote  se¬ 
veral  admired  romances  In  imitation  of  the  Spanish  au¬ 
thors. 
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tl  oi’j.  Tliose  were,  Tlie  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
If  mi;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  12mo; 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  12mo ;  and  Qil  Bias, 
4  vols  12nio.  He  produced  also  some  comedies,  and 
other  humorous  pieces.  This  ingenious  author  died 
in  the  year  1747,  in  the  vicinity" of  Paris,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  writing. 

iiAtiE,  the  Ite-cerend  John,  so  justly  admired  by  all 
who  knew  him  for  his  classical  learning  and  reasoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  16.32,  in  the  parish  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fife,  North  Britain,  where  his  ancestors  had 
•lived  for  seven  genei-ations  with  great  respect  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
Duffus’s  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  country 
when  Monk  stormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  August 
1651. 

The  issue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  bestow  upon  his  son  but 
•a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  those  days  the  Latin  language  was  taught 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
•and  at  a  trifling  expense  ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowdedge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  those  useful  seminaries,  his  ftither,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompense  for 
what  he  had  lost  in  the  cause  of  royalty,  was  still  able 
to  send  him  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew’s,  where 
liaving  remained  in  college  the  usual  number  of  terms 
or  sessions,  and  performetl  the  exercises  required  by 
the  statutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  the  highest  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever 
xeceived  from  any  university. 

During  his  I'esidence  in  St  Andrew’s  he  studied  the 
Greek  and  Roman  authors  with  great  diligence,  and 
was  likewise  instructed  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  such 
other  branches  of  philosophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
schools,  which,  though  we  affect  to  smile  at  them  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  spoke  of  as  highly  use¬ 
ful  to  him  who  w  ould  understand  the  poets,  historians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
agree  with  him,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an¬ 
cient  metaphysics,  and  has  read  the  writings  of  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Chrysostome, 
and  other  fathers  of  great  name  ;  for  each  of  those 
w  riters  adopted  the  principles  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  philosophical  sects,  reasoned  from  their  notions, 
and  often  made  use  of  their  terms  and  phrases. 

When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  master’s  degree,  the 
narrowness  of  his  fortune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
tlie  first  literary  enqfloyment  which  was  offered  to  him  ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  bette^r  than  the  office 
of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Bingry  in  Fifesliire, 
whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Tippermuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  these  humble  stations,  though  he 
wanted  many  of  the  necessaries  and  almost  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  he  prosecuted  his  stuilies  with  great  suc¬ 
cess;  but  in  doing  so,  he  unhappily  imbibed  the  seeds  of 
several  diseases  which  afflicted  him  through  life,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  native  vigour  of  his  constitution, 
inq)aircd  his  health  and  shortened  his  days.  From  the 
nii.serable  drudgery  of  a  jiarish-sthoolmaster,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmahmdie,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  sons, 
ttvhom  he  accompanied  first  to  the  i)ublic  school  at 
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Perth,  and  afterward.s  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew’s. 
This  was  still  an  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  w  holly  without  advantages. 
At  Perth,  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Dr 
Rose,  afterwards  lord  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew’s  of  every  man  capable  of  properly  estimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed  in  1684, 
wlien  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  object  of  pursuit. 
In  this  moment  of  indecision,  his  friend  Dr  Rose,  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  jiarsonage  of  Perth  to  the 
professorship  of  divinity  in  the  university  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  so  tdfectually  to  his 
uncle,  then  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  that  he  w’as  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  presented  to  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age  ;  had  studied  the  Scriptures  with  great  assidui¬ 
ty  ;  was  no  stranger  to  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  apo¬ 
logies  and  other  writings  of  the  antient  fathers  ;  was 
thorough  master  of  school-divinity;  had  examined  w'ith 
great  accuracy  the  modern  controversies,  especially 
those  between  the  Romish  and  Reformed  churches, 
and  between  the  Calvinists  and  Remonstrants ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  to  his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  ap¬ 
prove  of  all  the  articles  of  faith  .subscribed  by  any  one 
of  these  contending  sects  of  Christians. 

A  man  so  far  advanced  in  life,  and  so  thoroughly 
accomplished  as  a  scholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  soon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  fact  the 
case  :  Mr  Sage  w'as,  immediately  on  his  admission  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  synod  or  presbytery  of 
Glasgow  ;  an  office  of  great  trust  and  respectability, 
to  which  we  know  nothing  similar  in  the  church  of 
England. 

During  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland, 
from  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  till  the  year  1690, 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  though  they  possessed  the 
sole  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  consent  of  the  presbyters  over  whom  they  presided. 
Diocesan  synods  were  held  at  stated  times  fiw  purposes 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  presbyteries  at  present  (see  Presbyterians);  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bishop  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent  president,  with  a  nega¬ 
tive  voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  'i  he 
acts  of  each  synod,  and  sometimes  the  charge  deliver¬ 
ed  by  the  bishop  at  the  opening  of  it,  were  registered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  iliocesan  clergv. 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  office,  discharging  in  (ilas- 
gow  all  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  such  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  him  tJie  esteem 
even  of  those  w  ho  were  dissenters  from  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmcis  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  us  well  as  in  civil  |)olitics.  They  had  been  re¬ 
publicans  and  jrresbyterians  in  the  days  of  the  covc- 
uant;  and,  w  ith  that  ferocious  zeal  w  hich  too  often  cha¬ 
racterizes  interested  converts,  hud  concurred  in  the  se¬ 
verities  w  hich,  during  the  reign  of  t’hurles  H,  were  ex¬ 
ercised  against  the  party  whom  they  had  forsaken  at 
his  restoration.  When  that  party  again  raisetl  its  head 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  oii  approaching  change  of  the  cstablishmenL, 
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those  whose  zeal  for  the  church  had  so  lately  incited 
them  to  persecute  the  dissenters,  suddenly  became  all 
gentleness  and  condescension,  and  advanced  towards 
the  Presbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  conduct  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverse  of  this. 
He  w  as  an  episcopalian  and  a  royalist  from  conviction  ; 
and  in  all  his  discourses,  public  and  private,  belaboured 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  himself  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  persecution  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilst 
he  never  tamely  betrayed  tlirougli  fear  what  he  thought 
it  his  dut^'  to  maintain.  The  consequence  w'as,  that 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1688  he  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  w-estern  counties  of  Scotland  rose 
against  the  established  church,  with  greater  lenity  than 
his  more  complying  brethren.  Whilst  they,  without 
the  smallest  apprehension  of  their  danger,  were  torn 
from  their  families  bv  a  lawless  force,  and  many  of  them 
persecuted  in  the  cruellest  manner,  he  was  privately 
warned  to  withdraw  from  Glasgow,  and  never  more  to 
return  to  that  city.  So  much  was  consistency  of  con¬ 
duct  and  a  steady  adherence  to  principle  respected  by 
those  who  seemed  to  respect  nothing  else. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  the  synodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  but  not  recovered, 
till  about  twenty  years  ago,  that,  on  the  death  of  a 
nephew  of  Dr  Rose  the  last  established  bishop  of  E- 
dinburgh,  it  was  found  in  his  possession,  and  restored 
to  the  presbytery  to  which  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocesan  friend,  from 
the  loud  hope  that  episcopacy  would  soon  be  re-esta- 
blishod  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  contribute  what  he  could  to  the  realising  of  that 
hope,  that,  immediately'  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glasgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
Edinburgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  when  required  by  the  govern- 
incm.  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  extremity,  he 
found  protection  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Bruce, 
the  sheriff  of  Kinross,  who  approved  his  principles  and 
adoiired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  169.5, 
he  was  observed,  and  obliged  to  abscond.  Yet  he  re¬ 
turned,  in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William  Bruce  was 
imprisoned  as  a  suspected  person.  He  was  soon  forced 
to  seek  for  reluge  in  the  hills  of  Angus,  under  the 
name  of  .Tackson. 

After  a  while  Mr  Sage  found  a  safe  retreat  with  the 
countess  of  Callendar,  who  employed  him  to  instruct  her 
family  as  chaplain,  and  her  sons  as  tutor.  These  occu¬ 
pations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  active  mind  :  for  he 
employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order,  or  in  exposing 
his  oppressors.  When  the  countess  of  Callendar  had  no 
longer  sons  to  instruct,  Sage  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Sir  John  Steuart  of  Garntully,  who  wanted  the  help  of 
a  chaplain,  and  the  conversation  of  a  scholar.  With  Sir 
John  he  continued  till  the  decency  of  his  manners,  and 
the  extensiveness  of  his  learning,  recommended  him  to 
a  higher  station.  And,  on  the  ‘2.5th  of  January  170.5, 
he  was  consecrated  a  bishop  by  Paterson  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  Rose  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  Douglas 
the  bishop  of  Dumblain.  But  this  promotion  did  not 
prevent  sickness  from  falling  on  him  in  November  1706. 
After  lingering  for  many  months  in  Scotland,  he  tried 
Che  effect  of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1709,  without  euc- 
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cess.  At  Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelve-  Sage, 
month,  recognised  by  the  great  and  caressed  by  the  .11 
learned.  Yet  though  he  was  invited  to  stay,  he  returned 
in  1710  to  his  native  country,  which  he  desired  to  see, 
and  where  he  wished  to  die.  And  though  his  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminished  vigour  of 
mind,  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  to  which  the  celebrated  Ruddiman  lent 
his  aid.  Bishop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of 
June  1711,  lamented  by  his  friends  for  his  virtues,  and 
feared  by'  his  adversaries  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  1st,  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Persecution  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
volume  at  London  in  1689.  2dly,  An  Account  of  the 
late  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693.  3dlv, 

The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Presbytery,  London, 

1695.  4thly,  Tlie  Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Episcopal  Power  and  Jurisdiction,  Lou¬ 
don,  1695.  5thly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  6tlily,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentlemen  in  the  City, 
to  a  Minister  in  the  Country,  on  Mr  David  William¬ 
son’s  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  Edinburgh, 

1703.  7thly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  some  Things 
in  IMr  Meldrum's  Sermon,  preached  on  the  16th  of 
May  1703,  against  a  Toleration  to  those  of  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Persuasion,  Edinburgh,  1703.  8thly,  The  Rea¬ 
sonableness  of  a  Toleration  of  those  of  the  Episcopal 
Persuasion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1704.  Otlily,  The  Life  of  Gawin  Dou¬ 
glas,  in  1710.  lOthly,  An  Introduction  to  Drum¬ 
mond's  History  of  the  Five  James’s,  Edinburgh,  171 1. 

Of  the  principles  maintained  in  these  i)ublications,  dif¬ 
ferent  readers  will  think  very  ditferently  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
pable  that  the  acrimony  displayed  in  some  of  them  will 
be  generally  condemned  in  the  present  day  ;  whilst  the 
learning  and  acuteness  of  their  author  will  bo  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  and  admirod  by  all  who  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  merit  in  a  friend  or  an  adversary. 

S  AGENE,  or  S.'VJEne,  a  Russian  long  measure,  500 
of  which  make  a  verst :  the  sagene  is  equal  to  seven 
English  feet. 

SAGINA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  22d  order,  CaryophijUei.  See  Botany  Index. 

SAGITTA,  in  Astronomy,  the  Arrow,  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  near  the  Eagle,  and  one 
of  the  48  old  asterisms.  According  to  the  fabulous 
ideas  of  the  Greeks,  this  constellation  owes  its  origin  to 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  with  which  he  killed  the 
eagle  or  vulture  that  gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus. 

In  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho,  and  Flelvelius, 
the  stars  of  this  constellation  are  only  five  in  number, 
while  Flamstcad  made  them  amount  to  18. 

SA(;rrTA,  in  Geometry,  a  term  used  by'  some  writers 
for  the  absciss  of  a  curve. 

Sagitt.a,  \n ,Trit'onometry,  the  same  as  the  versed 
sine  of  an  arch,  being  so  denominated  because  it  is  like 
a  dart  or  arrow,  standing  on  the  chord  of  tlie  arch. 

SAGITTARI.A,  Anaow-HEAD,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  moncecia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  fifth  order,  Tripelnloidece.  See 
Botany  Index.— bulb  which  is  foined  at  the  lower 
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&gituna  of  tlie  root  of  a  species  of  tliis  plant,  constitutes  a 
Sahara.  •  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Cliinese  ;  and  upon 
that  account  they  cultivate  it. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  Adronomy,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

S.4GO,  a  nutritive  substance  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  of  considerable  use  in  diet  as  a  restorative.  It  is 
produced  from  a  species  of  palm-tree  {Crcyis  circinalis, 
Lin.)  growing  spontaneously  in  the  East  Indies  without 
an)'  culture.  The  progress  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
stages  is  very  slow'.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  shrub,  thick 
set  with  thorns,  which  make  it  difficult  to  come  near  it ; 
but  as  soon  as  its  stem  is  once  formed,  it  rises  in  a  short 
time  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  six  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  imperceptibly  loses  its  thorns.  Its 
ligneous  bark  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres  ;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mass  of  a  gummy  kind  of 
meal.  As  soon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitish  dust,  which 
transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  adheres 
to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The  Ma¬ 
lays  then  cut  them  down  near  the  root,  divide  them 
into  several  sections,  which  they  split  into  quarters  ; 
they  then  scoop  out  the  mass  of  mealy  substance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  tlie  fibres;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pass  it  tlirough  a  straining  bag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  fibres. 
When  this  paste  has  lost  part  of  its  moisture  by  ev'apo- 
ration,  the  Malays  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  ves¬ 
sels,  of  different  shapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and 
harden.  This  paste  is  a  wholesome  nourishing  food, 
and  may  be  preserved  for  many  years.  The  Indians 
eat  it  diluted  with  water,  and  sometimes  baked  or  boil¬ 
ed.  Through  a  principle  of  humanity,  they  reserve  the 
finest  part  of  this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly 
is  sometimes  made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  deli¬ 
cious  flavour. 

SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit,  o- 
pen  from  top  to  bottom,  and  usually  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clasp.  It  was  not  dif¬ 
ferent  in  shape  from  the  chlamys  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  pnludavtenium  of  the  generals.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  was,  that  the  paludamentum  was 
made  of  a  richer  stuff,  was  generally  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  both  longer  and  fuller  than  the  sagum. 

SAGUNTUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Morvedro,  where  there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  ampliitheatre  to  be  seen.  The  new  town  is 
seated  on  a  river  called  Morvedro,  15  miles  to  the  north 
of  Videncia,  in  E.  Long.  0.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  38.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706. 

SAHARA,  or  Za.mia,  the  Great  Desert,  is  a  vast 
extent  of  sand  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  which, 
with  the  lesser  deserts  of  Bornou,  Bilma,  Barca,  Sort, 
&c.  is  equal  to  about  one  half  of  Europe.  If  the  sand 
be  considered  as  the  ocean,  the  Sahara  has  its  gulfs  and 
bays,  as  also  its  islands,  or  Oases,  fertile  in  groves  and 
pastures,  and  in  many  instances  containing  a  great  po¬ 
pulation,  subject  to  order  and  regular  government. 

The  great  body,  or  western  division  of  this  ocean, 
comprised  between  Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic,  is  no  less 
than  50  caravan  journeys  across,  from  north  to  south  ; 
or  from  750  to  800  G.  miles;  and  double  that  extent  in 
length  :  without  doubt  the  largest  desert  in  the  world. 
This  division  contains  but  a  scanty  portion  of  islands 


(or  oases),  and  those  also  of  small  extent :  but  the  cast-  f’ahara. 
ern  division  has  many,  and  some  of  them  very  large. 

Fezzan,  Gadamis,  Taboo,  Ghanat,  Agadez,  .\ugila, 

Bsrdoa,  are  amongst  the  principal  ones:  besides  which, 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  small  ones.  In  efl’ect,  this 
is  the  part  of  Africa  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  when  he 
says,  from  Cneius  Piso,  that  Africa  may  be  compared 
to  a  leopard’s  skin. 

From  the  best  inquiries  that  Mr  Park  could  make 
when  a  kind  of  captive  among  the  Moors  at  Ludamar, 
the  Western  Desert,  he  says,  maybe  pronouneed  aimost 
destitute  of  inhabitants;  except  rvhere  the  seanty  vege¬ 
tation,  whieh  appears  in  certain  spots,  affords  pasturage 
for  the  flocks  of  a  few  miserable  Arabs,  who  wander 
from  one  well  to  another.  In  other  places,  where  the 
supply  of  water  and  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  small 
parties  of  the  Moors  have  taken  up  their  res.dcnce. 

Here  they  live,  in  independent  poverty,  secure  from  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Barbary.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  desert,  being  totally  destitute  of  wate*-,  is 
seldom  visited  by  any  human  being ;  unless  where  the 
trading  caravans  trace  out  their  toilsome  and  dangerous 
route  across  it.  In  some  parts  of  this  extensive  waste, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted  shrubs,  which 
serve  as  land-marks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  the 
camels  with  a  scanty  forage.  In  other  parts,  the  discon¬ 
solate  wanderer,  wherever  he  turns,  sees  nothing  around 
him  but  a  vast  interminable  expanse  of  sand  and  sky ;  a 
gloomy  and  barren  void,  where  the  eye  finds  no  parti¬ 
cular  object  to  rest  upon,  and  the  mind  is  filled  witlt 
painful  apprehensions  of  perishing  with  thirst.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  this  dreary  solitude,  the  traveller  sees  the 
dead  bodies  of  birds,  that  the  violence  of  the  wind  has 
brought  from  happier  regions;  and,  as  he  ruminates  on 
the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining  passage,  listens  with 
horror  to  the  voice  of  the  driving  blast — the  only  sound 
that  interrupts  the  awful  repose  of  the  desert. 

The  w'ild  animals  which  inhabit  these  melancholy 
regions,  are  the  antelope  and  the  ostrich  ;  their  swift¬ 
ness  of  foot  enabling  them  to  reach  the  distant  water¬ 
ing-places.  On  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  w  here  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  more  plentiful,  are  found  lions,  panthers,  ele¬ 
phants,  and  w  ild  hoars. 

The  only  domestic  animal  that  can  endure  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  crossing  the  desert  is  the  camel ;  and  it  i.s 
therefore  the  only  beast  of  burden  employed  by  the 
trading  caravans  which  traverse,  in  difl'erent  directions, 
from  Barbary  to  Nigritia.  The  flesh  of  this  useful  and 
docile  creature,  though  to  our  author’s  to-ste  it  was 
dry  and  unsavoury,  is  preferred  by  the  Moors  to  all 
others.  The  milk  of  the  female,  he  says,  is  in  univer¬ 
sal  esteem,  and  is  indeed  pleasant  and  nutritive. 

That  the  desert  has  a  dip  towards  the  east,  as  well  as 
the  south,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  course  of  the  Ni¬ 
ger.  Moreover,  the  highest  points  of  North  Africa, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mountains  of  Mandinga  and  .4tlas, 
are  situated  very  far  to  the  west.  The  desert,  for  the 
most  [)art,  abounds  with  salt.  But  we  hear  of  salt 
mines  only  in  the  part  contiguous  to  Nigritia,  from 
whence  salt  is  drawn  for  the  use  of  those  countries,  as 
well  a.s  of  the  Moorish  states  adjoining  ;  there  being  no 
■salt  in  the  negro  countries  south  of  the  Niger.  'I'liere 
are  suit  lakes  also  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert. 

S.4HL1TE,  a  species  of  mineral,  see  .Miheralo- 
GY  Index. 
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SAI,  a  large  town  near  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
which,  according  to  Mr  Park,  is  completely  surround- 
ed  by  two  very  deep  trenches,  at  about  two  hundred 
yards  distant  from  the  walls.  On  the  top  of  the  trenches 
are  a  number  of  square  towers  :  and  the  whole  has  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  fortification.  Inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  this  extraordinary  entrenchment,  our  au¬ 
thor  learned  from  two  of  the  towns-people  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  ;  which,  if  true,  furnish  a  mournful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  enormities  of  African  wars  : 

About  fifteen  years  before  our  traveller  visited  Sai, 
when  the  king  of  Bambarra  desolated  Maniana,  the 
Dooty  of  Sai  had  two  sons  slain  in  battle,  fighting  in 
the  king’s  cause.  He  had  a  third  son  living ;  and 
when  the  king  demanded  a  further  reinforcement  of 
men,  and  this  youth  among  the  rest,  the  Dooty  refused 
to  send  him.  This  conduct  so  enraged  the  king,  that 
when  he  returned  from  Maniana,  about  the  beffinnintr 
oi  the  rainy  season,  and  found  the  Dooly  protected  by 
the  inhabitants,  he  sat  down  before  Sai  with  his  army, 
and  surrounded  tlie  town  with  the  trertches  which  had 
attracted  our  author’s  notice.  After  a  siege  of  two 
months,  the  towns-people  became  involved  in  all  the 
horrors  of  famine;  and  whilst  the  king’s  army  were 
feasting  in  their  trenches,  they  saw  with  pleasure  the 
miserable  inirabitants  of  Sai  devour  the  leaves  ami  bark 
of  the  Bentang  tree  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Finding,  however,  that  the  besieged  would 
sooner  perish  than  surrender,  the  king  had  recourse  to 
treachery.  He  promised,  that  if  they  w  ould  open  the 
gates,  no  person  should  be  put  to  death,  nor  suffer  any 
i.njury,  hut  the  Dooty  alone.  The  poor  old  man  de¬ 
termined  to.sacrifice  himself,  for  the  stike  of  Iiis  fellow- 
citizens,  and  immediately  walked  over  to  the  king’s 
arm}^  wliere  he  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  escape,  was  caught  and  massacred  in  the 
trenches ;  and  the  rest  of  tlic  towns-people  were  car¬ 
ried  away  captives,  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  difi’erent 
Negro  traders.  Sai,  according  to  Major  llennel,  is 
situated  in  N.  Lat.  11°,  and  in  W.  Long.  3°  7’. 

SAICK,  or  Saique,  a  Turkish  vessel,  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandise. 

SAIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  See  Sidox. 

S.ilL,  in  Aai'igation,  an  assemblage  of  several 
breadths  of  canvas  sewed  together  by  the  lists,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  fastened  to  the’yards  of  a  ship, 
to  make  it  drive  before  the  wind.  See  Snie. 

The  edges  of  the  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  w  hrch  a  sail 
is  composed,  are  generally  sew'ed  together  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  seam  ;  and  the  whole  is  skirted  round  at  the  edges 
with  a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rope. 

Although  the  form  of  sails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are  all  nevertheless  triangular  or  quadrilateral 
figures  ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  surfaces  ai-e  contain¬ 
ed  either  between  three  or  four  sides. 

The  former  of  these  are  sometimes  spread  by  a  yard,, 
as  lateen-sails ;  and  otherwise  by  a  stay,  as  stay-sails 
or  by  a  mast,  as  shoulder-of-mutton  sails ;  in  all  which 
cases  the  foremost  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  said 
yard,  mast,  or  stay,  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
latter,  or  those  which  are  four-sided,  are  either  extend¬ 
ed  by  yards,  as.  the  principal  yards  of  a  sliip ;  or  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  the  studding-sails,  drivers,  ring¬ 
tails,  and  all  those  sails  which  are  set  occasionally ;  or 


by  gaffs  and  booms,  as  the  main-sails  of  sloops  and  Soil, 
brigantines.  ' - - - 

The  principal  sails  of  a  ship  (fig.  1 .)  are  the  courses 
or  lower  sails  a;  the  top-sails  b,  which  are  rrext 
order  above  the  courses ;  and  the  top-gallant  sails  r,  ° 
which  are  expanded  above  the  top-sails. 

The  courses  are  the  main-sail,  fore-sail,  and  mizen, 
main  stay-sail,  fore  stay -sail,  and  mizen  stay-sail  ;  but 
more  particularly  the  three  first.  'I'hc  main  stay-sail 
is  rarely  used  except  in  small  vessels. 

In  all  quadrangular  sails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
the  head;  the  sides  or  skirts  are  called  leeches ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the Jbof.  If  the  head 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  low  corners  are  deno¬ 
minated  clues,  and  the  upper  corners  earings. 

In  all  triangular  sails,  and  in  those  four-sided  sails 
wherein  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  fore¬ 
most  corner  at  tlie  foot  is  called  the  tack,  and  tlie  after 
lower-corner  the  clue  ;  the  forcmost  perpendicular  or 
sloping  edge  is  called  {he  fore-leech,  and  tlie  hindmost 
the  after-leech. 

Tile  heads  of  all  four-sided  sails,  and  the  fore-leeches 
of  lateen-sails,  are  attached  to  their  respective  yard  or 
gaff  by  a  number  of  small  cords  called  ro-bands ;  and 
the  extremities  are  tied  to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the  peek 
of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  stay-sails  me  extended  upon  stays  between  the 
masts,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occasion¬ 
ally,  as-  a  curtain  slides  upon  its  rod,  and  their  lower 
parts  are  stretched  out  by  a  tack  and  sheet.  The 
clues  of  a  top  sail  are  drawn  out  to  the  extremities  of 
tlie  low'er  yard,  by  two  large  ropes  called  the  top-sail 
sheets;  and  the  clues  of  the  top-gallant  sails  are  in 
like  manner  extended  upon  the  top-sail  yard-arms,  as 
exhibited  by  fig.  2.  Fig.  2. 

The  studding-sails  are  set  beyond  the  leeches  or 
skirts  of  the  main-sail  and  fore-sail,  or  of  the  top-sails 
or  top-gallant  sails  of  a  ship.  Their  upper  and  lower 
edges  are  accordingly  extended  by  poles  run  out  be¬ 
yond  the  extremities  of  the  yards  for  this  purpose. 

'I'hose  sails,  however,  are  only  set  in  favourable  w  inds- 
aiid  moderate  weather. 

All  sails  derive  their  name  from  tlie  mast,  yard,  or 
stay,  iqion  which  tliey  are  extended.  Thus  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sail  extended  upon  the  main-mast  is  called  tho 
mainsail,  d ;  the  next  above,  which  stands  upon  the  ^ 

niaiii-top  mast,  is  termed  the  main-top  sail,  e  ;  and  the 
highest,  which  is  spread  across  the  main-top-gallant 
mast,  is  named  the  main-top-gallant  sail,  f. 

In  the  same  manner  there  is  the  fore-sail,  g;  the 
fore-top  sail,  h;  and  the  fore-top-gallant  sail,  i;  the 
mizen,  k;  the  mizen-top  sail,  1;  and  mizen-top-gal- 
lant  sail,  m.  Thus  also  there  is  the  main-stay  sail,  0; 
main  top-niast  stay-sail,  p  ;  and  main-top- gallant  staj'- 
sail,  (j ;  with  a  middle  stay-sail  which  stands  between 
tlie  two  last. 

A’.  B.  All  tliese  stay- sails  are  between  the  main  and 
fore-masts. 

The  stay-sails  between  the  main-mast  and  mizen- 
mast  are  the  mizen  stay-sail,  r ;  and  the  mizen  top¬ 
mast  staj'-sail,  s ;  and  sometimes  a  mizen  top-gallant 
stay-sail  above  the  latter. 

The  stay  sails  between  the  foremast  and  the  bow¬ 
sprit  are  the  fore  stay-sail,  t;  the  fore  top- mast  stay-sail. 
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u  ;  and  the  jib,  There  is  besides  two  square  sails 
extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-sprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  sprit-sail,  y  ;  and  the  other  the  sprit-sail 
top-sail,  z. 

The  studding-sails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-mast  and  fore-mast,  are  likewise 
named  according  to  their  stations,  the  loiver,  top-mast, 
or  top-gallant  sttul-ling  sails. 

The  ropes  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship  arc 
hoisted  up  to  their  proper  height  on  the  masts,  are 
called  the  jears.  In  all  other  sails  the  ropes  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  are  called  halinrcls. 

The  principal  sails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
sheets,  and  bowlines;  except  the  courses,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  stretched  out  below  by  a  tack  and  sheet.  They 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  trussed  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue-lines,  fl? (/;  leech-lines,  ee;  reef-tackles,^^;  slab¬ 
line,  g;  and  spiling-lines.  As  the  bunt-lines  and  leech¬ 
lines  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the  sail,  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 

The  courses,  top-sails,  and  top-gallant  sails,  are 
wheeled  about  the  mast,  so  as  to  suit  the  various  di¬ 
rections  of  the  wind,  by  braces.  The  higher  studding- 
sails,  and  in  general  all  the  stay-sails,  are  drawn  down, 
so  as  to  be  furled,  or  taken  in,  by  down-hauls. 

Some  experienced  sail-makers  contend,  that  it  would 
be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  sails  of  ships  were 
made  of  equal  magnitude;  in  which  case,  when  necessi¬ 
ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  used.  For 
example,  as  the  mizen  top-sail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  sail,  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  the  yards,  masts,  and  sails,  so  as  mutually  to  suit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  sails  dift'er  about 
two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  These  likewise  could  be  easily  made  alike, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  so.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  sails,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  sail,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-sail 
and  fore-sail  might  also,  with  respect  to  their  head,  be 
made  alike  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal¬ 
lows,  boats,  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difficulty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  insurmountable.  These 
alterations,  it  is  thought  would  be  extremely  useful  in 
the  event  of  losing  sails  by  stress  of  weather.  Fewer 
sails  would  be  thus  necessary,  less  room  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  stow  them,  and  there  would  be  less  danger 
of  confusion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the 
utility  of  these  alterations  will  be  more  fell  in  the  mer¬ 
chant-service  than  in  the  navj',  which  latter  has  always 
a  large  store  of  spare  sails,  and  sufficient  room  to  stow 
them  in  order.  Thus,  too,  spare  yards  and  masts  might 
be  considerably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  casual 
damages  more  easily  repaired  at  sea.  Top-mast  stud¬ 
ding  sails  are  occasionally  substituted  for  awnings,  and 
might,  by  a  very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  a  ship,  be  so  contrived  as  to  answer  both  j>ur 
poses.  See  Siiip-buildixc;. 

Sail  is  also  a  name  applied  to  any  vessel  seen  at  a 
distance  under  sail,  and  is  equivalent  to  ship. 

To  set  Sail,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  sails  upon 
their  respective  yards  and  stays,  in  order  to  begin  the 
action  of  sailing. 


To  Male  Sail,  is  to  spread  an  additional  quantit}' 
of  sail,  so  as  to  increase  the  ship’s  velocity.  ' 

To  sliortc7i  Sail,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  (he 
sails,  with  an  intention  to  diminish  the  ship’s  vclocitv. 

To  Strilce  Sail,  is  to  lower  it  suddenly.  This  is 
particularly  used  in  saluting  or  doing  homage  to  a  su¬ 
perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  of  nations  ac¬ 
knowledges  as  superior  in  certain  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  vessels  strike  to  a  British  man  of  war  in  the 
British  seas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  which  a  vessel  is 
wafted  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  upon  her  sails. 

When  a  ship  changes  her  state  of  rest  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  out  of  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
station  at  anchor,  she  acquires  her  motion  very  gra¬ 
dually,  as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo¬ 
city  till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  action  of  its 
weight. 

The  first  inqircssion  of  the  wind  greatly  affects  the 
velocity,  because  the  resistance  of  the  water  might  de¬ 
stroy  it;  since  the  velocity  being  but  small  at  first,  the 
resistance  of  the  water  which  depends  on  it  will  be 
very  feeble :  but  as  the  ship  increases  her  motion, 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  will  be  diminished  ; 
whereas,  on  tlie  co  itrary,  the  resistance  of  the  water 
on  the  bi>w  will  accumulate  in  proportion  to  the  velo¬ 
city  with  which  the  vessel  advances.  Thus  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the  action  of  the 
"sail  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  shij),  is  perpetually  de¬ 
creasing;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees  add¬ 
ed  to  the  effort  of  resistance  on  the  bow  are  alwaj  s  aug¬ 
menting.  The  velocity  is  then  accelerated  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  (juantity  adtled  is  greater  than  tliat  which  is 
subtracted;  but  when  the  two  jwwcrs  become  ecjual, 
w  hen  the  impression  of  the  w  indoti  the  sails  has  lost  so 
much  of  its  force,  as  only  to  act  in  proportion  to  the 
opposite  impulse  of  resistance  on  the  bow,  the  ship  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  sail 
with  a  constant  uniform  motion.  Tire  great  w’eight  of 
the  ship  may  indeed  prevent  her  from  acquiring  her 
greatest  velocity;  but  when  she  has  attained  it,  she 
w  ill  advance  by  her  own  intrinsic  motion,  w  ithout  gain¬ 
ing  any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  lessening  w  hat  she 
has  acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper 
force  in  vacuo,  without  being  afterwards  subject  eitlicr 
to  the  effort  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  or  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  im¬ 
pulsion  of  the  water  on  the  bow  should  destroy  any 
part  of  the  velocity,  the  effort  of  the  w  ind  on  the  sails 
will  revive  it,  so  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  same. 
It  must,  however,  bo  observed,  that  this  state  will  only 
subsist  when  these  two  powers  act  upon  each  other  in 
direct  opposition;  othenviso  they  w  ill  mutually  destroy 
one  another.  The  w  hole  theory  of  working  ships  de  ¬ 
pends  on  this  counter  action,  and  the  perfect  equality 
which  should  subsist  betwc>en  the  eftbrt  ol  the  wind 
and  the  impulsion  of  the  water. 

The  ert’ect  of  sailing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  sails  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  inodes  of  sailing  are  derived 
from  the  different  degrees  and  situations  of  the  wind 
w  ith  regard  to  the  course  of  the  vessel.  See  Sl.v.mas- 
suuv 
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Ta  jiliistrate  tliis  observation  by  examples,  tlie  plan 
of  s  number  of  ships  proceeding  on  various  courses  is 
i'i^.3.  represenied.  by  fig.  3.  which  exhibits  the  32  points  of 
the  compass,  of  which  C  is  the  centre ;  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  a  hich  is  northerl^’^,  being  expressed  by  the 
arrow. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  article  Close- Hauled, 
that  a  ship  in  that  situation  will  sail  nearly  within  six 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  ships  B  and  y  are  close- 
hauled  ;  the  former  being  on  the  larboard-tack,  steer¬ 
ing  E.  N.  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  starboard-tack,  sail¬ 
ing  W.  N.  W.  with  their  yards  a  b  braced  obliquely,  as 
suitable  to  that  manner  of  sailing.  The  line  of  battle 
on  the  larboard- tack  would  accordingly  be  expressed 
by  CB,  and  on  the  starboard  by  C  y. 

When  a  ship  is  neither  close-hauled,  nor  steering 
afore  the  wind,  she  is  in  general  said  to  be  sailing  large. 
The  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  course  is  precisely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  the  course  close-hauled.  Thus  the  ships  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  large,  the  former  steering 
E.  h  N.  and  the  latter  W.  b  N.  The  yards  remain  al¬ 
most  in  the  same  position  as  in  B  and  y  ;  the  bowlines 
and  sheets  of  the  sails  being  only  a  little  slackened. 

The  ships  d  and  u  have  the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  steering  east  and  the  other  west.  In  tliis  man¬ 
ner  ot  sailing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
said  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  right  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  position  of  the 
ship  s  beams.  The3  ards  are  now  more  across  the  ship, 
the  bowlines  are  cast  olf,  and  the  sheets  more  relaxed  ; 
.so  that  the  cftort  ol  the  wind  being  ap|)lied  nearer  to 
the  line  ot  the  ship’s  course,  her  velocity'  is  greatly  aug¬ 
mented. 

In  e  and  t  the  ships  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  course  of  the  former 
being  E.  b  S.  and  that  of  the  latter  W.  b  S.  The  sheets 
are  still  more  flow'ing,  the  angle  w  hich  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminished,  and  the  course  acce¬ 
lerated  in  proportion. 

'J'he  shipsy  and /,  the  first  of  which  steers  E.  S.  E. 
and  the  second  V\ .  S.  W.  have  the  wind  four  points 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  tlie  beam.  In  g  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  large,  or  three  points  abaft  the 
beam,  the  former  sailing  S.  E.  b  E.  and  the  latter 
S.  W  .  i  \V.  In  both  these  situations  the  sheets  are  still 
farther  slackened,  and  the  yards  laid  j'et  more  athwart 
the  ship  s  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  ships  h  and  y,  steering  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  have 
the  wind  six  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  ;  which  is  considered  as  the  most  favourable  manner 
of  sailing,  because  all  the  sails  co-operate  to  increase 
the  ship’s  velocity :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  ship  m,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
passage  to  the  foremost  sails  will  be  intercepted  by 
those  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  the 
quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  the  cat-head ;  and 
the  main- tack  being  cast  off,  the  weather-clue  of  the 
main-sail  is  hoisted  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  the 
wind  pass  freely  to  the  fore-sail ;  and  the  yards  are  dis¬ 
posed  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  or 
nearly  22°,  with  the  keel. 

The  ships  i  andy;,  of  which  the  former  sails  S.  E.  b  S. 
and  the  latter  S.  W,  A  S.  are  said  to  have  the  wind 


three  points  on  the  larboard  or  starboard  quarter  :  and  Safl. 
those  expressed  by  k  and  n,  two  points  ;  as  steering  S.  „  P 
S.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  in  both  which  positions  the  yards  _  ^ 

make  nearly  an  angle  of  16°,  or  about  a  point  and  a  ^ 

half,  with  the  ship’s  length. 

When  the  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  in 
the  ships  I  and  n,  whose  courses  are  S.  b  E.  and  S.  b  W. 
the  situation  of  the  yards  and  sails  is  very  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  last  mentioned  ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  somewhat  less  than  a  point, 
and  the  stay-sails  being  rendered  of  very  little  service. 

The  ship  m  sails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wind 
right  aft.  In  this  position  the  yards  are  laid  at  right 
angles  n-ith  the  ship’s  length;  the  stay  sails  being  en¬ 
tirely  useless,  are  hauled  down  ;  and  the  main-sail  is 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  that  the  foresail  may  operate ; 
a  measure  which  considerably  facilitates  the  steerage, 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top  sail  and  main-top-gallant  sail,  in  its 
passage  to  the  fore-top  sail  and  fore-top-gallant  sail, 
these  latter  are  by  consequence  entirely  becalmed ;  and 
might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  flapping  against  tlie  mast,  but  that  their  effort  con¬ 
tributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  ship  from  broaebing-to, 
when  she  deviates  from  her  course  to  the  right  or  left 
thereof. 

Thus  all  the  dift'erent  methods  of  sailing  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four,  viz.  close-hauled,  large,  quartering, 
and  afore  the  wind  ;  all  which  relate  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  ship’s  course,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  sails. 

Sailing  also  implies  a  particular  mode  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the 
laws,  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  say.  Plain  Sailing, 
Mercator’s,  IMiddle-latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circlc 
Sailing.  See  the  article  Navigation. 

SAIL-Making,  the  art  of  making  sails.  See  Sail 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  same  with  Makineii  and  Seaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  person  eminent  for  piety  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  tlie  apostles  and 
other  holy  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Romanists  make  its  application  much  more  extensive. 

Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  said 
something  on  their  practice  of  creating  saints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  we  trust,  he  displeased  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  saints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  person  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  those  who  are  called  saints  ; 
or,  it  is  a  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceased  person  was  eminent 
for  sanctity  during  Ids  lifetime,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  it ;  and  that  consequently  lie  must  now  be 
ill  glory  with  God,  and  deserves  to  be  honoured  by 
the  church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which  she 
is  wont  to  pay  to  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

The  discipline  with  regaid  to  this  matter  has  varied. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  first  ages  every  bishop  in  his 
own  diocese  was  wont  to  declare  what  persons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  saints  by  his  people.  Hi  nee  St  Cy¬ 
prian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
ep.  6.  I'tijuircs  that  he  be  informed  of  those  who  should 
die  in  prison  for  the  faith,  that  so  he  might  make  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  holy  sacrifice  with  the  martyrs, 
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Saint,  and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniversary 
t— '  day  of  their  happy  deatfi.  This  veneration  continued 
sometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  ;  but  some¬ 
times  it  extended  to  distant  provinces,  and  even  be¬ 
came  universal  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that 
St  Laurence,  St  Ambrose,  St  Augustine,  St  Basil,  and 
many  others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cus¬ 
tom  and  universal  persuasion.  In  those  ages  none 
were  reckoned  saints  but  the  apostles,  the  martyrs, 
and  very  eminent  confessors,  whose  sanctity  was  no¬ 
torious  everywhere. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonizations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  provincial  synods  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  metropolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Isidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
manner  of  canonization  continued  occasionally  down 
to  the  1 2th  century.  The  last  instance  of  a  saint 
canonized  in  that  way,  is  that  of  St  Waiter  abbot  of 
Pontoise,  who  was  declared  a  saint  by  the  archbishop 
of  Rouen  in  the  year  1153. 

In  the  12th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes 
in  so  delicate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged  it 
proper  to  reserve  this  declaration  to  the  Holy  See  of 
Rome  exclusively ;  and  decreed  that  no  one  should 
for  the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as  a  saint 
without  the  express  approbation  of  the  pope. 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  saints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  process ;  and  there  is  at 
Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congre~ 
gallon  of  holy  rites,  who  are  assisted  by  several  divines 
under  the  name  of  consultors,  who  examine  such  mat 
ters,  and  prepare  them  for  the  decision  of  his  holiness. 
When  therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  reli¬ 
gious  body,  think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  for  the 
canonization  of  any  person. 

The  first  juridical  step  in  this  business  must  be  taken 
by  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  the  person  for  whom 
tlie  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witnesses  to  attest  the  opinion  of  the 
holiness,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  person  in  que¬ 
stion.  When  the  deceased  has  resided  in  difierent  dio¬ 
ceses,  it  may  be  necessary  that  different  bishops  take 
such  depositions  ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  their  respective  clmrches,  and  authen¬ 
tic  copies  sealed  up  are  sent  to  Rome  by  a  special  mes¬ 
senger,  whei  •  they  are  deposited  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  must  remain  for  the  space  of 
ten  j'ears  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open¬ 
ed,  and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  cause  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  solicitors  for  the  ca¬ 
nonization  are  then  referred  by  his  holiness  to  the  said 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  com¬ 
mission  to  one  or  more  bishops,  or  other  respectable 
persons,  to  examine,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  places  where 
the  person  in  question  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  whole  behaviour.  These  commissioners  sum¬ 


mon  witnesses,  take  depositions,  and  collect  letters  and  Saint. 

other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the  ‘ - y— 

intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  The  report  of  these 
commissioners  is  considered  attentively  and  at  lengtii  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  discussed  by  the 
consultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  process  to  go  on.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  w'ho  is  called  ponent,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
first  question  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  the  person  proposed  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  an  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity?  Ail  this  is  canvassed  with  great  de¬ 
liberation  ;  and  there  is  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  call¬ 
ed  the  promoter  of  the  holy  faith,  wbo  is  sworn  to  make 
all  reasonable  objections  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  canonization.  If  the  decision  be  fa¬ 
vourable,  then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  show  the 
sanctity  of  the  person  in  question  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward  ;  when  two  miracles  must  be  verified 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  facts,  and  as  to  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decision  on  this 
comes  out  likewise  favourable,  then  the  whole  is  laid 
before  the  pope  and  what  divines  he  chooses  (a).  Pub¬ 
lic  prayer  and  fasting  arc  likewise  prescribed,  in  order 
to  obtain  light  and  direction  from  heaven.  After  all 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  resolved  to  give 
his  approbation,  he  issues  a  bull,  first  of  heatijication, 
by  winch  the  person  is  declared  blessed,  and  afterwards 
another  of  sanctification,  bv  which  the  name  of  saint  is 
given  him.  These  bulls  are  published  in  St  Peter’s 
church  with  very  great  solemnity. 

A  person  remarkable  for  holiness  of  life,  even  before 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  as  such  by  those  who 
are  jiersuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers 
may  be  implored  ;  but  all  this  must  rest  on  private  opi¬ 
nion.  After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inserted  in 
the  Martyrology,  or  catalogue  of  saints,  of  which  the 
respective  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the 
divine  office.  A  day  is  also  appointed  for  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  bo  mentioned 
in  the  public  church  service,  and  his  intercession  w'ith 
God  besought.  His  relics  may  be  enshrined  ;  he  may 
be  painted  with  rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churclics 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  divine  goodness  for  the  blessings 
bestowed  on  him  in  life,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he^ 
is  raised  in  heaven. 

The  affair  of  a  canonization  is  necessarily  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  because  so  many  persons  must  be  employed 
about  it ;  so  many  journeys  must  be  made ;  so  many 
writings  for  and  against  it  must  be  drawn  out.  The 
expense  altogether  amounts  to  about  2.),(K)()  Ro.nuu 
crowns,  or  6000/.  sterling.  But  it  is  generally  con- 

trivetl 


(a)  His  holiness  generally  appoints  three  consistories ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  cardinals  only  assist,  and 
give  their  opinion  ;  in  the  second,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous 
audience  ;  to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  bishops  who  are  at  Rome,  are  invited,  and  all  of 
them  give  their  vote  by  word  of  moutli. 
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a-fiirt.  trlvecl  to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which 
Sauites.  -  ,]jg  particular  expense  of’  each  is  very  much  les- 

'  sense!,  the  solemnity  being  common. 

It  often  happens  that  the  solicitors  for  a  canoniza¬ 
tion  are  unsuccessful.  Thus  the  Jesuits,  even  when 
their  interest  at  Rome  was  greatest,  could  not  obtain 
the  canonization  of  Bellarmine  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  objection  is  said  to  have  been,  his  having  de¬ 
fended  the  indirect  power  of  the  pope  over  Christian 
princes  even  in  temporals. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  and 
particularly  Prosper  Lambertini,  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
promoter  of  the  faith  for  many  years.  He  published  on  it 
a  large  work  in  several  volumes,  in  folio,  o-f  which  there 
is  an  abridgement  in  French.  In  this  learned  perform¬ 
ance  there  is  a  full  history  of  the  canonization  of  saints 
in  general,  and  of  ail  the  particular  processes  of  that 
kind  that  are  on  record  ;  an  account  is  given  of  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  these  extraordinary  trials;  and 
it  is  shown,  that,  besides  the  assistance  of  providence, 
which  is  implored  and  expected  in  what  is  so  much 
connected  with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are 
made  use  of,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  to  obtain 
all  the  evidence  of  which  the  matter  is  susceptible,  and 
which  must  appear  more  than  sufficient  to  every  im¬ 
partial  judge.  See  Poi’E,  Poi’EUY,  dec. 

Saint  Catharine,  a  Portuguese  island  in  the  South 
sea,  not  far  distant  from  the  coast  of  Brazil.  It  was 
visited  by  La  Perouse,  w  ho  ascertained  it  to  lie  between 
27°  19'  10''  and  27°  49'  N.  Lat.  and  its  most  norther¬ 
ly  point  to  lie  in  49°  49'  W.  Long,  from  Paris.  Its 
breadth  from  cast  to  west  is  only  six  miles,  and  it  is  se¬ 
parated  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  only  about  200 
fathoms  broad.  On  the  point  stretchingtarthest  into  this 
channel  is  situated  thecity  of  Nostra  Sehoradel  Destero, 
the  metropolis  of  the  government,  and  the  place  of  the 
governor’s  residence.  It  contains  about  400  liouses, 
and  3000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  exceedingly  ])leasant 
appearance.  In  the  year  1712,  this  island  served  as  a 
retreat  to  vagabonds,  who  effected  their  escape  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Brazils,  being  only  nominal  subjects 
of  Portugal.  Its  whole  pojrulation  has  been  estimated 
at  20,000.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  all 
sorts  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  corn,  almost  s]iontane- 
ously.  The  w  hale  fisher}'  is  very  successful ;  l)ut  it  is 
the  ])roperty  of  the  crown,  and  is  farmed  by  a  company 
at  Lisbon,  which  has  three  considerable  establishments 
upon  the  coast.  Every  year  they  kill  about  400  whales, 
the  produce  of  which,  both  oil  and  spermaceti,  is  sen-t 
to  Lisbon  by  the  way  of  Rio  .Janeiro.  J'lie  inhabitants 
are  idle  spectators  of  this  fishery,  from  which  they  de¬ 
rive  not  the  smallest  advantage.  A  very  amiable  pic¬ 
ture,  however,  is  given  of  their  hospitality  to  strangers, 
by  M.  I.a  Perouse. 

SAWY-Foin,  a  species  of  hedysarum.  See  IIkdy- 
SAUUM,  Botany  Index,  and  Ac;riculture  Index. 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Lower  Cliarcnte.  Before 
the  revolution,  it  w'as  a  bishop’s  see.  It  contained  like¬ 
wise  several  convents,  a  Jesuits  college,  and  an  abbey 
remarkable  for  its  steeple,  w  hich  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  France.  It  is  seated  on  an  eminence,  37 
miles  south-east  of  Rochelle,  and  262  south-south-west 
•of  Paris.  W.  Long.  0.  38.  N.  Lat.  45.  54.  The  cas- 
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tie  is  seated  on  a  rock,  and  is  reckoned  Impregnable.  Sjintes 
The  population  in  1800  was  10,162.  Sikl-ida 

This  city  was  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  those  conque-  wendra, 
rors  of  the  earth,  who  polished  the  nations  they  subdued, . 
have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 

In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almost 
adjoining  to  one  of  the  suburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  last  stage  of  deca}', 
its  appearance  is  august  and  venerable.  In  some  parts, 
scarcely  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  east 
end  is  still  in  a  great  degree  of  preservation.  From  its 
situation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
leagues  distance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Naumachiac 
were  represented  in  it ;  but  this  amounts  only  to  con¬ 
jecture.  A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  inscription 
in  Roman  letters,  merits  likewise  attention.  It  was 
erected  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  so 
universally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river 
Charente  surrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severn  does  that  of 
Shrewsbury,  describing  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  visible 
at  Salutes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amuse  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houses  mean, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  some  centuries  old.  'I'lie  ca¬ 
thedral  has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  destroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  w  ho  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  escaped 
their  rage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  year  SOO  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  These 
circumstances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre¬ 
servation  during  the  fury  of  war,  than  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  sanctity  of 
its  institution. 

S.-VINTOGNE,  a  province  of  France,  now  forming 
with  the  province  of  Aunis  the  department  of  Lower 
Charente,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Angoumois  and 
Perigord,  on  the  north  by  Poitou  and  the  territory  of 
Aunis,  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by 
Bourdclois  and  Giron,  about  62  miles  in  length  and 
30  in  breadtii.  'I'he  river  Charente  runs  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  i)rovinces  in  France,  aboundi-ng  in  all  sorts  of 
corn  ami  fruits  :  and  it  is  said  the  best  salt  in  Europe 
is  made  here. 

'I'liE  S. 4 1  NTS,  are  three  small  islands,  three  leagues 
distant  from  Guadaloupe,  which  I’orm  a  triangle,  and 
have  a  tolerable  harbour.  'I’liirty  Frenchmen  were 
sent  hither  in  J61'8,  but  were  soon  driven  away  by  an 
excessive  drought,  which  dried  up  their  only  spring  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  to  make  any  reservoirs.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  in  1652,  and  permanent  plantations 
were  establislied,  w'hich  now  yield  50,000  weight  of 
coffee,  and  100,000  of  cotton. 

S.4JENE,  a  Russian  measure  of  length,  equal  to 
about  seven  Engli.sh  feet. 

SAKRAUAWENDRA  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Ceylonese  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
rest,  and  formerly  answered  the  prayers  of  his  worship- 
})ers  ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
given  of  him,  the  golden  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and 
the  foot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  softened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  aud  sunk  downward,  so  that 
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lie  could  late  notice  of  their  requests  and  relieve  them, 
being  disposed  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de¬ 
rive  any  bencEt  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 

.•  See  Bcdun^. 

SAL.  See  Salt. 

SAL  AD  IN,  a  famous  sultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  warrior  and  legislator.  He  supported  him¬ 
self  by  his  valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  amiable  cha¬ 
racter,  against  the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Christian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  most  unjust 
wars  against  him,  under  the  false  appellation  of  Hdy 
Wars.  See  the  articles  Egypt  and  Cuoisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  po¬ 
pulous  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Toi'mes,  about  75  miles  west  from 
Madrid.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer 
the  son  of  Telamon,  who  called  it  Salamis  or  Salman- 
iica,  in  memory  of  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is  an 
university,  the  greatest  in  Spain,  consisting  of  24'  col¬ 
leges,  and  perhaps  inferior  to  none  in  the  whole  world, 
in  I'epect  at  least  to  its  revenues,  buildings,  number  of 
scholars,  and  masters.  Here  are  also  many  grand  and 
magnificent  palaces,  squares,  convents,  &c.  Of  the 
colleges  in  the  university,  four  are  appropriated  to 
young  men  of  quality ;  and  near  it  is  an  infirmary  for 
poor  sick  scholars-  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  to^m 
a  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  July  1812,  between 
the  British  army  under  Lord  Wellington,  and  tite 
French  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  7000  prisoners, 
and  a  vast  number  killed  and  wounded.  The  British 
loss  amounted  to  700  killed,  and  4000  wounded. 
W.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  41.  0. 

SALAMANDER.  See  Lacerta,  Erpetology 
Index, 

SALAMIS,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago,  situated 
in  E.  Long.  34.  0.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. — It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  battle  between  the  Greek  and  Persian 
fleets.  In  the  council  of  war  held  among  the  Persians 
on  this  occasion,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
because  they  knew  this  advice  to  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  king’^  inclinations.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  onlj"^ 
person  who  opposed  this  resolution.  She  was  queen  of 
Halicarnassus  ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  war  with 
five  ships,  the  best  equipped  of  any  in  the  fleet,  except 
those  of  the  Sidonians.  This  princess  distinguished 
herselfon  all  occasions  by  her  singular  courage,  and  still 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  She  represented, 
in  the  council  of  war  we  are  speaking  of,  the  dangerous 
consequence  of  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Persians  ;  alleging, 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army  ;  whereas,  hv’  spinning  out  the 
war,  and  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  would 
create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  their  enemies,  who 
would  scpai'ate  from  one  another  in  order  to  defend 
each  of  them  their  own  country  ;  and  that  the  king 
might,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  make  himself 
master  of  Greece.  This  advice,  though  very  prudent, 
was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unanimously  re¬ 
solved  upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men  by 
his  presence,  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  whence  lie  might  safely  behold  whatever 
happened  ;  having  several  scribes  about  him,  to  write 
down  the  names  of  such  us  should  signalize  themselves 
against  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
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with  the  news  that  a  strong  detachment  from  the  army 
was  marching  against  Cleombrotus,  who  defended  the^ 
isthmus,  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Peiopponesians, 
that  they  could  not  by  any  intreaties  be  prevailed  upon 
to  stay  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  put  to  sea,  and  sail  to  the  isthmus,  'ITiemisto- 
cles  privately  dispatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  Persian 
commanders,  informing  them  of  the  intended  flight ; 
and  exhorting  them  to  send  part  of  their  fleet  round  the 
island,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape.  The  same  mes¬ 
senger  assured  Xerxes,  that  Themistocles,  who  had  sent 
him  that  advice,  designed  to  join  the  Persians,  as  soon 
as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian  ships.  The 
king  giving  credit  to  all  he  said,  immediately  caused  a 
strong  squadron  to  sail  round  the  island  in  the  night,  in 
order  lo  cut  off  the  enemy’s  flight.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  Peiopponesians  were  preparing  to  set  sail, 
they  found  themselves  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
Persian  fleet ;  and  were  against  their  will  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  straits  of  Salamis  and  expose  themselves  t<i 
the  same  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian  fleci 
consisted  of  380  sail,  that  of  the  Persians  of  2000  and 
upwards.  Themistocles  avoided  the  engagement  till  a 
certain  wind,  which  rose  regularly  everyday  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  tiie  enemy, 
began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  he  found  biniself  favoured 
by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle.  The  Per¬ 
sians,  knomng  that  they  fought  under  their  king's  eye, 
advanced  with  great  res'olution  ;  but  the  wind  blowing 
directl}'  in  their  faces,  and  the  largeness  and  number  of 
their  ships  embarrassing  them  in  a  place  so  strait  and 
narrow,  their  courage  soon  abated  ;  which  the  Greeks 
observing,  used  such  efforts,  that  in  a  short  time  break¬ 
ing  into  the  Persian  fleet,  they  entirely  disordered  them ; 
some  flying  towards  Phalarus  where  their  arm)-  lay  en¬ 
camped  ;  others  saving  themselves  in  the  harbours  of 
the  neighbouring  islands.  The  lonians  were  the  first 
that  betook  themselves  to  flight.  But  Queen  .Artemi¬ 
sia  distinguished  herself  above  all  the  rest,  her  ships  be¬ 
ing  the  last  that  fled  :  which  Xerxes  observing,  cried 
out  iluit  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women 
with  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  were  so  incensed  against  her,  that  they  offered  a 
rewaRl  of  10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  sliould  take 
Iter  alive :  but  she,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  got  clear 
of  the  ships  that  pursued  her,  and  arrived  safe  on  the 
coast  of  Asia.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  memorable  actions  we  find  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory,  the  Grecians  lost  40  ships  ;  and  the  Persians 
200,  besides  a  great  many  more  that  were  taken,  witli 
all  the  men  and  ammunition  they  carried. 

The  island  of  Salanus  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape  ; 
it  was  reckoned  70  or  80  stadia,  i.  e.  8  or  10  miles, 
long,  reaching  wt-stward  as  far  as  the  mountains  call¬ 
ed  Keraia,  or  'I'he  Horns.  Pausaiiias  informs  us.  that 
on  one  side  of  this  island  stood  in  liis  time  a  temple  of 
Diana,  and  on  the  other  a  tropliy  for  a  victory  obuiin- 
ed  by  Tltemistoclcs,  together  witit  the  temple  of  Cy- 
chreus,  the  site  of  wliieb  is  now  thought  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  chiircli  of  St  Nicliolas. 

Tl»e  city  of  Salamis  u  ils  demolished  by  the  Atlienians, 
because  in  the  war  with  C'assander  it  surrendered  to  the 
Macedonians,  from  dis.atfection.  In  the  second  century, 
when  it  was  visited  bv  I’aus;mias,  some  ruins  of  tiie  .\- 
goraor  market-place  remained,  with  a  temple  and  image 
of  .Ajax  ;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  shown  a  stone, 
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on  which,  they  related,  Telamon  sat  to  view  the  Sala- 
minian  ships  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Grecian 
deet  at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  it 
has  been  conjectured  were  about  four  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  level  space  within  them  was  now  cover¬ 
ed  with  green  corn.  The  port  is  choked  with  mud, 
imd  was  partly  dry.  Among  the  scattered  marbles  are 
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some  with  inscriptions.  One  is  of  great  antiquity,  be¬ 


fore  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  an¬ 
other,  near  the  port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This 
renowned  lawgiver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  market-place,  with  one 
hand  covered  by  his  vest,  the  modest  attitude  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  of  Athens. 
An  inscription  on  black  marble  Avas  also  copied  in  167G 
near  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  Ajax.  The 
Island  of  Salamis  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians, 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  village  is  called  Ampelaki, 
“  the  Vineyard,  ”  and  is  at  a  distance  from  the  port, 
standing  more  inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  frag¬ 
ments  and  some  inscriptions. 

S.A.LARY,  a  recotiqrense  or  consideration  made  to 
a  person  for  his  jrains  and  industry  in  another  man’s 
business.  The  word  is  used  in  the  statute  211  Edw.  III. 
cap.  1.  Sa/arium  at  first  signified  the  rents  or  profits 
of  a  salle,  hall,  or  house  (and  in  Gascoigne  they  now 
call  the  seats  of  the  gentry  solas,  as  we  do  halls)  ;  but 
afterwards  it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  stipend,  or  an¬ 
nual  allowance. 

bALACIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

S  \EE,  is  tlie  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  money: 
biirtcr,  or  permutation,  is  the  exchange  of  one  com¬ 
modity  for  another.  When  the  bargain  is  concluded, 
an  obligation  is  contracted  by  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
value,  and  by  the  seller  to  deliver  tlie  commodity,  at 
the  time  and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately',  if  no 
time  he  specified. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contracts,  the 
safety  of  commo’ce  requires  the  utmost  good  faith  and 
veracity.  Therefore,  although  by'  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  sale  above  the  value  of  10/.  be  not  binding, 
unless  earnest  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by 
writing,  a  merchant  would  lose  all  credit  who  refused 
to  perform  bis  agreement,  although  these  legal  requi-« 
sites  were  omitted.  ^ 

^'4-‘n  a  specific  thing  is  sold,  tlie  projie/ty,  even 
bciore  delivery,  is  in  some  respect  vested  in  the  buy¬ 
er  ;  and  if  the  thing  perishes,  the  buyer  must  bear  the 
Joss,  lor  example,  if  a  horse  dies  before  delivery,  he 
must  pay  tlie  value  :  but  it  the  bargain  only  deler- 
mmes  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  ’  without 
speedy  mg  the  identical  articles,  and  the  seller’s  ware¬ 
house,  with  all  Ins  goods,  be  burned,  lie  is  intilled 
to  no  payment.  He  must  also  bear  the  loss  if  the 
t  mg  perish  through  his  fault ;  or  when  a  particu- 
lar  ti  ne  and  place  of  delivery  is  agreed  on,  if  it  perish 
before  it  be  tendered  in  terms  of  the  bargain. 

^  If  a  person  purchase  goods  at  a  shop  « ithout  agree¬ 
ing  for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 
price  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

If  the  buyer  proves  insolvent  before  delivery,  the 
seher  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  without  pay¬ 
ment  or  security.  ^ 

If  the  importation,  or  use  of  the  commodities  sold, 


be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  thev 
were  smuggled,  no  action  lies  for ‘delivery.  ^ 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  presumed,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  possessor,  and 
cannot  be  challenged  in  tlie  hands  of  an  onerous  mir- 
c^ser.  But  to  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  *  By 
the  bents  law,  stolen  goods  may  in  all  cases  be  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  proprietor,  and  also  by  the  Emrli^ir 
aiv,  unless  they  were  bought  bona  fide  in  open  mar¬ 
ket ;  that  IS,  in  the  accustomed  public  places,  on  stat¬ 
ed  days,  m  the  country,  or  in  a  shop  in  London  ;  and 
horses  may  be  reclaimed,  unless  tlie  sale  be  regularly 
entered  by  the  book-keeper  of  the  market.  In  all 
cases.  If  the  goods  be  evicted  by  the  lawful  proprie¬ 
tor  tlie  seller  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  the  value. 

Actions  for  payment  of  shop-accounts,  as  well  as  o- 
Bier  debts  not  constituted  by  writing,  are  limited  in 
England  to  six  years.  The  testimony  of  one  w  itness 
IS  admitted  ;  and  the  seller’s  books,  filtliou-h  the  per¬ 
son  that  kept  them  be  dead,  are  good  evide"iice  for  one 
year.  In  Scotland,  merchants  books  may  be  proved 
within  three  years  of  the  date  of  the  last  article,  by 
one  witness,  and  the  creditors  books  and  oath  in  sup- 
plerneiit.  After  three  years,  they  can  only  l>e  proved^ 
by  the  oath  or  writ  of  the  debtor.  A  merchants  books 
are  in  all  cases  good  evidence  against  him. 


SALEP,  in  the  Materia  Medico,  tlie  dried  root  of 
a  species  of  orchis.  See  Orchis,  Botany  Index. 

Several  methods  of  preparing  salep  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  and  practised.  Geoffroy  has  delivered  a  very 
judicious  process  for  this  purimse  in  the  Histoire  de- 
I  Academic  Rojt^le  des  Sciences,  174-0;  and  Retnuis,  in 
the  Swedish  Transactions,  17(>'l-,  has  improved  Geof- 
froy  s  method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Koelidale  has  lately 
favoured  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the 
OTchis  root ;  by  which  salep  is  prepared,  at  lexist  equal,, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The 
new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water  ;  and  the  fine  brown 
skin  which  covers  it  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a 
sniall  brush,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  When  a  suffici¬ 
ent  number  of  roots  liai'e  been  thus  cleaned,  thej'  are 
to  be  spread  on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  ovem 
floated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
SIX  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have  lost 
their  milky  whiteness,  and  acquired  a  transparency 
like  horn,  ivitlmut  any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being  ar¬ 
rived  at  ibis  state,  they  are  to  be  removed,  in  order 
to  diy  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  seve¬ 
ral  clays  to  effect ;  or  by  using.a  very  gentle  heat,  they 
may  be  finished  in  a  few  hours. 

Salep  tims  jirepared,  may  be  afforded  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eightpence  or  tenpence  per  pound  :  and  it  might  be 
sold  still  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with¬ 
out  separating  from  it  the  brown  skin  which  covers  it  ; 
a  troublesome  part  of  the  process,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
salutary  ;  whereas  the  foreign  salep  is  now  sold  at  five 
or  six  shillings  per  pound, 

Salep  is  said  to  contain  thegi-eatest  quantity  of  vege¬ 
table  nourishment  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa¬ 
mine  at  sea,  has  lately  proposed  that  the  powder  of  it 
should  constitute  part  of  the  provi.sions  of  every  ship’s 

company. 
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company,  Tliis  powder  and  portable  soup,  dissolved  flour 
ill  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of 
supporting  life  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  these  articles,  with  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  will  be  sufficient  subsistence  for  a  man 
a-day  ;  and  as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  must  prove  more  nourishing  than  double  the 
quantity  of  rice-cake,  made. by  boiling  rice  in  water: 
w  hich  last,  however,  sailors  are  often  obliged  solely  to 
subsist  upon  for  several  months  ;  especially  in  voyages 
to  Guinea,  when  the  bread  and  flour  are  exhausted, 
and  the  beef  and  pork,  having  been  salted  in  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  are  become  unfit  for  use. 

“  But  as  a  wholesome  nourishment  (says  Dr  Perci- 
val*),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  salep.  I  digested  several 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water, 
beat  up  w  ith  bread,  sea  biscuit,  salep,  rice-flow'er,  sago- 
powder,  potato,  old  cheese,  Ac.  in  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  humanJoody.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  acquir¬ 
ed  a  vinous  smell,  and  were  in  brisk  fermentation,  ex¬ 
cept  the  mixture  witli  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many 
air-bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.  The  third 
day  several  of  the  mixtures  were  sweet,  and  continu¬ 
ed  to  ferment ;  others  had  lost  their  intestine  motion, 
and  were  sour  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice 
was  become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  rice  as  an  aliment  is  slow  of  fermentation,  and  a 
very  weak  corrector  of  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore 
an  improper  diet  for  hospital-patients  ;  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  sailors  in  long  voyages ;  because  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much 
to  check,  the  progress  of  that  fatal  disease,  the  sea 
scurvy.  Under  certain  circumstances,  rice  seems  dis¬ 
posed,  of  itself,  without  mixture,  to  become  putrid  ; 
for  by  long  keeping  it  sometimes  acquires  an  offensive 
feetor.  Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a  very  nutritive 
kind  of  food,  on  account  of  its  difficult  solubility  in 
the  stomach.  E.xperience  confirms  the  truth  of  tliis 
conclusion ;  for  it  is  observed  by  the  planters  in  the 

est  Indies,  that  the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  less 
able  to  work,  whilst  they  subsist  upon  rice. 

“  Salep  has  the  singular  property  of  concealing  the 
taste  of  salt  water ;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  at  sea,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 

I  dissolved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  common  salt  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  salep,  so  liquid  as  to  be  potable, 
and  the  same  quantity  in  a  pint  of  spring  water.  The 
Salop  was  b}'  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  tlie 
water  was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This  ex¬ 
periment  suggested  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root 
as  a  corrector  of  acidity,  a  property  which  w  ould  ren¬ 
der  it  a  very  useful  diet  for  children.  But  the  solution 
of  it,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  seemed  only  to  dilute 
•like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its 
sliarjmess.  Salep,  however,  aj)pears  by  my  experi¬ 
ments  to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ^  and 
consequently' would  be  agood  lithing  for  milk-pottage, 
especially  in  large  towns,  wliere  the  cattle  being  led 
hj)on  sour  draff  must  yield  acescent  milk. 

“  Salop  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  would  be  a  very  useful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  directed  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  dissolved  in  a  (juart  of  water,  and 
ihe  mucilage  to  be  mi.xed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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salt,  and  yeast.  The  flour  amounted  f'o  two 
pounds,  the  yeast  to  two  ounces,  and  the  salt  to  80 
grains.  Ihe  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  welU 
fermented,  and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  A  - ' 
nother  loaf,  made  w  ith  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  &c. 
weighed  two  pounds  and  ounces  ;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  salep,  though  used  in  so  small  a  pro¬ 
portion,  increased  the  gravity  of  the  loaf  six  ounces, 
by  absorbing  and  retaining  more  water  than  the  flour 
alone  was  capable  of.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an 
ounce  of  salep  were  mixed  together,  and  the  water 
added  according  to  the  usual  method  of  preparing 
bread.  The  loaf  when  baked  weighed  13  ounces  and 
a  half ;  and  would  probably  have  been  heavier  if  the 
salep  had  been  previously  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of 
water.  But  it  should  be  remarked,-  that  the  quantity 
of  flour  used  in  this  trial  was  not  sufficient  to  conceal 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  salep. 

“  The  restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  considerable  use  in 
various  diseases.  In  the  seascurvvitpowerfullvobtund* 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  same  time  is  easily- 
assimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle.  In  diar¬ 
rhoeas  and  the  dysentery  it  is  highly  serviceable,  by 
sheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines,  by  abating 
irritation,  and  gently  correcting  putrefaction.  In  the 
symptomatic  fever,  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of 
pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  of  from  am¬ 
putation,  salep  used  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul¬ 
cent,  and  well  adapted  to  resist  the  dissolution  of  the 
crasis  of  the  blood,  which  is  so  evadent  in  these  cases. 
And  by  the  same  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  strangury  and  dysury  ;  especially  in 
the  latter,  when  arising  from  a  venereal  cause,  becau.'e 
the  discharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  most 
exquisite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  and  through  the  coui-se  of  the  urethra.  I 
have  found  it  also  an  useful  aliment  Enr  patients  who  la¬ 
bour  under  the  stone  or  gravel.  ”  The  ancient  che¬ 
mists  appear  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  oj)inioii 
of  the  orchis  root,  as  appears  from  the  secrefu  secrete- 
rum  of  I’aymund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565. 

•  SALEUNO,  an  aiK-ient  and  considerable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  Hi¬ 
ther  IVincipato,  with  an  archbishop’s  see,  a  castle, 
harbour,  and  an  university  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  i» 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name.  E. 
Long.  14.  53.  N.  Lat.  40.  35. 

SALET,  ju  //'a-,  a  liglit  covi-ring  or  annour  flw 
the  head,  anciently-  worn  by  the  light-horse,  only  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  casque  in  that  it  had  no  crest  and  was 
fittie  more  than  a  bare  cap. 

SALIAN'r,  in  denotes  projecting. 

There  m  e  two  kinds  of  angles,  the  one  saliant,  wliuh 
have  their  points  outwards  ;  the  other,  re-entering, 
which  have  their  points  inwurds. 

Sai.iant,  Sai.ik.nt,  or  Saii.lant,  in  llernldn/, 
is  applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beast,  nhen  its  fore-legs 
are  raise<l  in  a  leaping  posture. 

SALIC,  or  SAi.it!LF.,  Law,  (/.r.r  Salica),  an  3J»- 
cient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  I'rance, 
usually  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond, 
or  ut  least  by  Clovis;  in  virtue  of  which  mules  only 
are  to  inherit. 
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Some,  as  Postellus,  would  have  it  toTiave  been  call¬ 
ed  Salic,  q.  d.  Gallic,  because  peculiar  to  the  Gauls. 
Fer.  Montanus  insists,  it  was  because  Pharamond  was 
at  first  called  Salicus.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  so 
named,  as  having  heen  made  for  the  salic  lands.  These 
were  noble  fiefs  which  their  first  kings  used  to  bestow 
on  the  sallians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  salle  or 
court,  without  any  other  tenure  than  military  service ; 
and  for  this  reason,  such  fiefs  were  not  to  descend  to 
women,  as  being  by  nature  unfit  for  such  a  tenure. 
Some,  again,  derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the 
Salians,  a  tribe  of  Franks  that  settled  in  GauJ  in  the 
reign  of  Julian,  who  is  said  to  have  given  them  lands 
on  condition  of  their  personal  service  in  war.  He 
even  passed  the  conditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new 
conquerors  acquiesced  in,  and  called  it  salic,  from  the 
name  of  their  former  countrymen. 

SALICOltXIA,  JoixTiD  Glass-wort,  or  Salt- 
xvoi  t;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monandria 
class,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
12tii  order,  Holoracece.  See  Botany  Index. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  sea-coasts  where  these 
plants  grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of 
sun  mcr,  when  they  are  fully  grown  ;  and,  after  having 
dried  them  in  the  sun,  they  burn  them  for  their  ashes, 
wnich  are  used  in  making  glass  and  soap.  These 
herb^  are  by  the  country  people  called  kelp,  and  pro¬ 
miscuously  gathered  for  use. 

SALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priests  of  Mars,  where¬ 
of  there  were  12,  instituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets;  with  a  steel 
cuirasse  on  the  breast.  They  were  called  salii,  from 
snltare,  “  to  dance;”  because,  after  assisting  at  sacri¬ 
fices,  they  went  dancing  about  the  streets,  with  buck¬ 
lers  in  their  lefl  hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  right,  strik¬ 
ing  musically  with  their  rods  on  one  another’s  buck¬ 
lers,  and  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  tlie  Lipari  islands,  situated  be¬ 
tween  Sicily  and  Italy,  consists  of  two  mountains,  both 
in  an  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  one  lying  more 
towards  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  highest 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  del  Capo,  “  the  head.  ”  The 
other  is  called  della  Fossa  felice,  or  the  “  happy  valley.  ” 
One  third  of  the  extent  of  these  hills  from  the  bottom 
to  the  summit  is  one  continued  orchard,  consisting  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  j)luin,  apricot,  and  a  vast  diversity  of 
other  trees.  Ihe  white  roofs  of  the  houses,  which  are 
everywhere  interspersed  amid  this  diversity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the- prospect  in  a 
very  agreeable  manner.  The  back  part  of  almost  all 
the  houses  is  shaded  by  an  arbour  ot  vines,  supported  by 
pillars  of  brick,  with  cross  poles  to  sustain  the  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Those  arbours  shelter  the 
houses  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
quite  scorching  in  these  southern  regions.  The  vines 
are  extremely  fruitful;  the  poles  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  grapes. 

I  he  .scenes  in  this  island  are  more  interesting  to  the 
lov(  r  of  natural  history  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  however,  there  are 
still  to  be  seen  some  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  bath,  a  Ro¬ 
man  work,  ihey  consist  of  a  wall  10  or  11  fathoms 
in  extent,  and  terminating  in  an  arch  of  no  great  height, 
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of  which  only  a  small  part  now  remains. 


^  The  Imild- 
ing  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  present  state  ra¬ 
ther  by  the  rav-ages  of  men  than  the  injuries  of  time. 
Almost  all  the  houses  in  the  island  are  built  of  materials 
which  have  belonged  to  ancient  monuments.  The  an¬ 
cients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of  fresh  as  well  as 
of  salt  water  in  this  island ;  for  whenever  the  present 
inhabitants  have  occasion  for  a  spring  of  fresh  wateiq 
they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the  shore,  and  pure  sweet 
water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 
the  inhabitants  drew  a  vety  considerable  yearly  reve¬ 
nue.  But  whether  they  are  exhausted,  or  whatever 
circumstance  may  have  caused  them  to  be  given  up, 
they  are  now  no  longer  known.  The  island  abounds 
in  a  variety  of  fruits. 

On  the  east  side  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  Lingua,  “  the  tongue. 


Salino 


one  IS  near  Salino,  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  St  Marina  :  there  are,  besides  these,  two 
other  villages.  All  these  places  together  may  contain 
about  4000  inhabitants  :  the  circumference  of  the  isl¬ 
and  may  be  about  1  4-  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt¬ 
shire  in  England,  situated  in  W.  Long.  1.  .I.'j.  N.  Lat. 
51.  .S.  This  city  owed  its  first  rise  to  its  cathedral. 


which  was  begun  in  1219,  and  finished  in  1258.  Ac- 
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and  which  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants ;  the 


cording  to  an  estimate  delivered  in  to  Henry  HI.,  it  cost 
forty  thousand  merks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  most  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 
The  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  the  windows  to  t!ie  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
pilasters  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  spire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttresses  and  glass  wiiulows  on  the  outside.  The 
spire  is  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  being -I.] 0  feet, 
which  is  twice  the  height  of  the  Monument  in  London. 
The  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  church  are  of  fusile  mar¬ 
ble  ;  the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  lost 
or  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
undergone  most  beautiful  alterations;  with  an  addition 
of  two  fine  windows,  and  an  organ  presented  by  the 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter  house,  which  is  50  feet  in 
diameter  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  entirely  upon 
one  slender  pillar,  which  is  such  a  curiosity  as  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  western 
road  through  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  was 
a  great  advantage  to  it.  The  chancellorship  of  the 
most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  see,  was  first  conferred  on  Bishop  Richard  Beau¬ 
champ.  The  hospital  of  St  Michael’s,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  bishops.  Hr  Seth  Ward, 
bishop  of  this  see  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  making  the  river  .'\von  navigable  to 
Christ-chureh  in  Hampshire.  Thesame prelate,  in  1683, 
built  an  hosjiital  for  the  entertainment  of  the  widows 
of  jioor  clergymen.  There  are  three  other  timrehes  be¬ 
sides  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the  libertj  of  the 
city,  and  a  greater  number  of  boarding  schools,  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any  other  town  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  druggets,  flannels, 
bonelace,  and  those  cloths  called  SalisOtin/  u</ti(es;  in 
consideration  of  which,  and  its  fairs,  markets,  assizes, 
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Salisbury,  boarding-scliools,  and  clergy,  the  city  may  be  justly 
said  to  be  in  a  flourisliing  condition.  It  was  incor- 
,  porated  by  Henry  III. ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
’  high-steward,  recorder,  deputy- recorder,  24  aldermen, 
and  30  assistants  or  common-council  men.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  souls,  in  1811,  was  8243.  A  new  council 
chamber,  with  proper  courts  of  justice,  was  built  here 
in  the  year  1794  by  the  earl  of  Radnor ;  to  which  Mr 
Hussey  was  also  a  great  benefactor.  That  quarter 
called  the  Close,  where  the  canons  and  prebendaries 
live,  is  like  a  fine  city  of  itself.  In  this  town  are  se¬ 
veral  charity-schools ;  the  ‘expense  of  one  of  them  is 
entirety  defrayed  by  the  bishop.  The  city  gives  title 
of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cecil. 

Salisbury  Plain.  The  extensive  downs  izi  Wilt¬ 
shire,  which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  summer  one 
of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent 
and  beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  west  of  Weymouth, 
and  25  east  to  Winchester  ;  and  in  some  places  is  near 
40  miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  Salisbury  is  a 
chalky  down,  and  is  famous  for  feeding  numerous  fiocks 
of  sheep.  Considerable  portions  of  this  tract  are  now 
enclosing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  so  great,  that 
it  is  hoped  the  whole  will  undei'go  so  beneficial  a 
change.  This  plain  contain.s,  beside  the  famous  Stone¬ 
henge,  numerous  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

SALIV'^A,  is  that  fiuid  by  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  are  continually  moistened  in  their  natural  state; 
and  is  supplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
salivan/ glands.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  almost  without 
taste  and  smell.  B}"  chewing,  it  is  expressed  from  the 
glands  which  separate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  our  food,  tlie  digestion  of  which  it 
greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  persons  it  is  acrid,  and 
copiously  discharged ;  and  in  those  who  have  fasted 
long  it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  resolvent.  A 
too  copious  evacuation  of  it  produces  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite,  bad  digestion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  Medicine,  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  of  saliva,  by  means  of  medicines,  mostly  by  mer¬ 
cury.  The  chief  use  of  salivation  is  in  diseases  be- 
longing  to  the  glands  and  membrana  adiposa,  and 
principally  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease;  though 
it  is  sometimes  also  used  in  epidemic  diseases,  cutane¬ 
ous  diseases,  &c.  whose  crises  tend  that  way. 

SALIX,  the  Willow,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  dicecia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacece.  See  Botany 
Index. 

Willow  trees  have  been  frequently  the  theme  of  po¬ 
etical  description,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
In  Virgil,  Horace,  and  in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquisite 
allusions  to  them  and  their  several  properties  ;  and  for  a 
melancholy  lover  or  a  contemplative  poet,  imagination 
cannot  paint  a  fitter  retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beau 
tiful  river,  and  the  shade  of  a  drooping  willow.  The 
Babylonica,  Babylonian  pendulous  salix,  commonly 
called  weeping  willow,  grows  to  a  large  size,  having  nu¬ 
merous,  long,  slender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging 
down  loosely  all  round  in  a  curious  manner,  and  long, 
narrow,  spear-shaped,  serratt  d,  smooth  leaves.  This 
curious  willow  is  a  native  of  the  east,  and  is  retained  in 
our  hardy  plantations  for  ornament ;  and  rxhibfls  a  most 
agreeable  variety,  particularly  when  disposed  singly  by 
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the  verges  of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  spacious  open¬ 
ings  of  grass  ground.  _  sX. 

All  the  species  of  salix  are  of  the  tree  kind,  verj-  ,  j 

hardy,  remarkably  fast  growers, ,  and  several  of  them 
attaining  a  considerable  stature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  standards.  They  are  mostly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  most  abundant  and  of  most  prospe¬ 
rous  growth  in  watery  situations :  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almost  anywhere,  in  any  common  soil  and 
exposure ;  but  grow  considerably  the  fastest  and  strong¬ 
est  in  low  moist  land,  particularly  in  marshy  situations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters ; 
likewise  along  the  sides  of  watery  ditches,  &c. ;  which 
places  often  lying  waste,  may  be  employed  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  in  plantations  of  willows,  for  different  i^ur- 
poses. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  considerable  town  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  with  a  harbour  and  se¬ 
veral  forts.  The  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  countr)- ;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lie.s 
across  it,  ships  of  the  smallest  draught  are  forced  to  un¬ 
load  and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 

There  are  docks  to  build  ships ;  but  they  are  hardly 
ever  used,  for  want  of  skill  and  materials.  It  is  a  large 
place,  divided  by  the  river  Guero  into  the  Old  and 
New  Tow’ns.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  which  make  prizes  of  all  Christian  ships  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  present  state,  though 
large,  presents  nothing  worthy  the  observation  of  the 
traveller,  except  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  cannon  front¬ 
ing  the  sea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  pene¬ 
trates  several  miles  into  the  interior  country.  \V. 

Long.  G.  30.  N  Lat.  34.  0. 

SALLET,  or  Salad,  a  dish  of  eatable  herbs,  or¬ 
dinarily  accompanying  roast  meat ;  composed  chiefly 
of  crude  fresh  herbage,  seasoned  with  salt,  oil,  and 
vinegar. 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  sahita  ;  of 
5fl/,  “salt;”  others  from  .?fl/cerfo ;  Du-Cange  from  5n/- 
gama,  which  is  used  in  .Ausonius  and  Columella  in  the 
same  sense. 

Some  add  mustard,  hard  eggs,  and  sugar ;  others, 
pepper,  and  other  spices,  with  orange-peel,  satiron, 
lie. 

The  principal  sallet-herbs,  and  those  which  ordina¬ 
rily  make  the  basis  of  our  English  sallets,  are  lettuce, 
celery,  endive,  cresses,  radish,  and  rape;  along  with 
which,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additionals,  are  used 
purslane,  spinach,  sorrel,  tarragon,  burnet,  corn-sallet, 
and  chervil. 

The  gardeners  call  some  plants  small  herbs  In  sallets; 
these  should  always  be  cut  while  in  the  seed-leaf :  us 
cresses,  mustard,  radish,  turnip,  spinach,  and  lettuce; 
all  which  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  drilis,  or  iiiK*s, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  un¬ 
der  glasses  or  Ifames;  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  .'lay, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  exposed  ;  and  during  the 
summer  heats  in  more  shady  places;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  dc.;  and  lastly,  in  the  rigour 
of  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  frozen 
in  very  frosty  weather,  putting  them  in  spring-water 
two  hours  before  tfiey  are  used,  recovers  them. 

S.ALLO,  Uenis  de,  a  French  writer,  famous  for 
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Sailustius 


l>e!ng  the  projector  of  literary  journals,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1626.  He  studied  tlie  law,  and  was  admitted 
a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
ryas  in  1661  he  schemed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  des 
Sgavnns ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publish  it 
under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Heronville,  winch  was  that 
of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  played  the  critic  so 
severely,  that  author’s,  surprised  at  the  noveltj’  of  such 
attacks,  retorted  so  powerfully,  that  M.  de  Sallo,  un¬ 
able  to  weather  the  storm,  after  he  had  published  his 
third  Jonrnal,  declined  the  undertaking,  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  abbe  Gallois  ;  who,  without  presuming  to 
criticise,  contented  himself  merely  with  giving  titles, 
and  making  extracts.  Such  was  the  origin  of  literary 
journals,  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  different  titles ;  and  the  success  of  them,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  utility. 
M.  de  Salio  died  in  1669. 

SALLUSTIUS,  Caius  Crispus,  a  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  historian,  was  born  at  Amiternum,  a  city  of  Italy, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Christ‘85.  His 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  best  use  of  it. 
His  Roman  history  in  six  books,  from  the  death  of 
Sylla  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  from 
•which  he  chiefly  derived  his  glory  among  the  ancients, 
is  unfortunately  lost  excepting  a  few  fragments  ;  but 
bis  two  detached  pieces  of  history  wliich  happily  re¬ 
main  entire  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  great  enco¬ 
miums  he  has  received  as  a  writer _ He  has  had  the 

singular  honour  to  be  twice  translated  by  a  royal 
hand :  first  by  our  Elizabeth,  according  to  Camden  ; 
and  secondly,  by  the  present  Infant  of  Spain,  whose 
version  of  this  elegant  historian,  lately  printed  in  fo¬ 
lio,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  that  any  coun¬ 
try  has  produced  since  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  sharply  against  the  vices  of 
his  age  than  this  historian  ;  yet  no  man  had  fewer 
pretensions  to  virtue.  His  youth  was  spent  in  a 
most  lewd  and  profligate  manner ;  and  his  patrimony 
almost  squandered  away  when  he  had  scarcely  taken 
possession  of  it.  Marcus  \arro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  that  Sallust  was  actually  caught  in  bed  with  Fau- 
sta  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  husband  ;  who 
scourged  him  very  severely,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to 
depart  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  consider¬ 
able  sum.  A.  U.  C.  691,  he  was  made  (picstor,  and 
in  ,02  tiibune  of  the  people  ;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  acquitted  himself  at  all  to  his  ho- 
virtue  of  his  (piestorship,  he  obtainerl  an  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  senate ;  but  was  expelled  thence  by  tlie 
censors  in  ,  01-,  on  account  of  liis  immoral  and  debauch¬ 
ed  way  of  life.  In  the  year  705  Caisar  restored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  senator  ;  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
bouse  with  a  better  grace,  made  him  questor  a  second 
time.  In  the  administration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himself  very  scandalously :  exposed  every  thing  to  sale 
f  or  which  he  could  find  a  purchaser ;  and  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  author  of  the  invective,  thought  nothing  wrong 
w.iich  he  had  a  mind  to  do  :  Nihil  non  venale  habuerit., 
cujus  aliquis  emptor  fuit,  nihil  non  aquum  et  verum  duxit, 
quod  tpsifacere  collibuisset.  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  praetor  for 
hio  services  to  Caisar,  and  sent  to  Numidia.  Here  he 
acted  the  same  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily  ;  out- 
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rageously  plundered  tlie  province  ;  and  returned  with  SalltRdu 


such  immense  riches  to  Rome  that  he  purchased  a 
most  magnificent  building  upon  Mount  Quirinal,  with 
those  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of" 
Sfdluslian  gardens,  besides  his  country  house  at  Tivoli, 
How  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  we  have  no 
account  from  ancient  writers.  Eusebius  tells  us  that 
he  married  lerentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero  ;  and 
that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710,  which 
was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of 
the  many  things  which  he  wrote,  besides  his  histories 
of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  we  have  some 
orations  or  speeches,  printed  with  his  fragments. 

SALL'i -PORTS,  in  fortification,  or  Postern  Gates, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  those  under-ground 
passages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out¬ 
ward  ones  :  such  as  from  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  M  hen  they  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
steps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  feet  wide  and  8A  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  gutter  or 
shore  made  under  the  sally-ports,  which  are  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  curtains,  for  the  water  which  runs  down  the 
streets  to  pass  into  the  ditch  ;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  they  are  wet  ditches.  When  sally-ports  .<erve  to 
carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works,  instead  of 
making  them  witJi  steps,  they  must  have  a  gradual  slope, 
and  be  8  feet  wide. 

SALMASIUS,  Cr.Aunius,  a  French  writer  of  un¬ 
common  abilities  and  immense  erudition,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
infused  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
length  converted  his  father  he  settled  at  Leyden  ;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  visit  to  Cliristina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
is  re])ortetl  to  have  shown  him  extraordinary  marks  of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  Wits  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  then  in 
exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king ;  which  was  an¬ 
swered  by  our  famous  .Milton  in  1651,  in  a  work  in- 
titled  Drfensio  pro  Populo  Ano/icano  contra  Claudii  Sul^ 
nm.di  De/ensionein  Rcgiam.  'This  book  was  read  over¬ 
all  Europe  ;  and  conveyed  such  a  proof  of  the  writer’s 
abilities,  that  he  was  respected  even  by  those  who  hated 
his  prineijries.  8almasius  died  in  1653  ;  and  some  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  Milton  killetl  him  by  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  his  feply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.;  l)ut  the  greatest  monuments  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  are,  his  Aotw  in  Uislorice  Augusta;  Scriptorcs,  and 
his  Rxercilaiiones  Pliniatuc  in  Solinuni. 

S.\L.MO,  the  Salmon  ;  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See  IciixiiYOLOiiY  In¬ 
dex. 

SALMON.  See  Salmo,  Ichthyology  Index. 

Salmon- I'isherq.  See  Salmon- I’lSHF.nr. 

SALON,  or  Saloo.v,  in  ai’chitceture,  a  lofty,  spa¬ 
cious  sort  of  hall,  vaulted  at  top,  and  usually  compre¬ 
hending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  saloon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  rf 
building,  or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  &c.  Its  faces, 
or  sides,  are  all  to  have  a  symmetry  with  each  other ; 
and  as  it  usually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  stories,  its 
ceiling,  Daviler  observes,  should  be  with  a  moderate 
sweep. 
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in  Italy  ;  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.  Am¬ 
bassadors,  and  other  great  visitors,  ai'e  usually  received 
in  the  saloon. 

It  is  sometimes  built  square,  sometimes  found  or 
oval,  sometimes  octagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  sometimes 
in  other  forms. 

SALONA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  seated  on 
a  hay  of  the  guU  of  Venice.  It  was  ibrnierly  a  very 
considerable  place,  and  its  ruins  show  that  it  was  10 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto,  and  subject  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched 
village,  preserving  few  distinguishable  remains  of  its 
ancient  splendour.  Doubtless  the  two  last  ages  have 
destroyed  all  that  had  escaped  the  barbarity  of  the 
northern  nations  that  demolished  it.  In  a  valuable 
MS.  relation  of  Dalmatia,  written  by  the  senator  Giam¬ 
battista  Guistiniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  there  is  a  hint  of  what  existed  at  the  time.  “  The 
nobility,  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Sa- 
lona,  may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of 
the  wonderful  theatre,  which  are  seen  at  this  day ;  from 
the  vast  stones  of  the  finest  marble,  which  lie  scattered 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieces  of  marble,  which  is  still  standing  in  the 
place  where  they  say  the  arsenal  w^as,  towards  the  sea¬ 
shore  ;  and  from  the  many  arches  of  surprising  beauty, 
supported  by  very  high  marble  columns  :  the  height  of 
the  arches  is  a  stone-throw,  and  above  them  there  was 
an  aqueduct,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  seen  many  ruins  and  vestiges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be  read  on  fine 
marble  stones  ;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increased,  has 
buried  the  most  ancient  stones,  and  the  most  valuable 
things.  ”  E.  Long.  1 7.  29.  N.  Lat.  24.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Thessalonica,  a  sea¬ 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  with  an  archbishop’s  see.  It  is  ancient,  large, 
populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried  on  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  Greek  Christians  and  Jews,  the  former  of 
which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as  many  syna¬ 
gogues  ;  the  Turks  also  have  a  few  mosques.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended 
on  the  land-side  by  a  citadel,  and  near  the  harbour  with 
three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  V'enetians  by  the 
Turks  in  1431.  The  principal  merchandise  is  silk. 
It  is  seated  at  tl>e  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name, 
partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  long.  23.  13.  N.  Lat. 
40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  strong  castle  of  France,  in  Rous¬ 
sillon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642;  and  is 
seated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perpignan.  E.  Long.  3.  0.  N.  Lat. 
43.  35. 


SALSETTE,  an  island  of  the  East  Indies,  adjacent 
to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pass  fordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  soil  is 
rich,  and  by  a  proper  cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
everywhere  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  possession  of 
the  Portuguese  furnished  such  ejuantiUes  of  rice,  that  it 


was  called  the  Granart/  of  Goa,  It  abounds  also  in  all  Sarjaur 
kinds  of  provisions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both  ^ 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty  ‘ 
high  mountains  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
was  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  :  in  confir¬ 
mation  of  which  it  is  said,  that  on  the  top  of  the  high¬ 
est  hill  there  was  found,  sonre  years  ago,  a  stone  anchor, 
such  ;is  was  anciently  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country'.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  call¬ 
ed  Canarn,  where  there  are  excavations  of  rocks,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  contemporary  with  those  of  Kleph  vnta. 

They  are  mucli  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable  to 
the  former  eitiier  in  extent  or  workmanship. 

The  island  of  Salsette  lately  formed  part  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  English  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  ot  Catharine  of  Lisbon,  espoused  to  Charles 
II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  evad¬ 
ed,  the  island  remained  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese; 
and  notwithstanding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it,  the 
revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60,000^  Such  was  the  ne¬ 
gligence  ol  the  Portuguese  government,  that  they  took 
no  care  to  fortify  it  against  the  attacks  of  theMahrattas, 
from  whose  dominions  Salsette  was  only  separated  by 
a  very  narrow  pass  fordable  at  low  water.  Here  they 
had  only  a  miserable  redoubt  of  no  consequence,  till, 
on  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  war  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  they  began  to  build  another,  which  indeed  would 
liave  answered  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  island,  pro¬ 
vided  the  Mahrattas  had  allowed  tliem  to  finish  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  their  intention.  They  allowed  them 
indeed  to  go  on  quietly  vith  their  works  till  they  saw 
them  almost  completed,  when  they  came  and  took  pos¬ 
session  ot  them.  The  Mahrattas  thus  became  dangerous 
neiglibours  to  the  Englisii  at  Honibay,  until  it  was  ce¬ 
ded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  1780.  E.  Long.  72.15.  N.  Lrrt.  19.  0. 

SALSOLA,  Glass-wort,  a  genus  of  plants*  be¬ 
longing  to  the  pentandriu  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  HoLoracece.  See 
Botany  Index. 

All  the  sorts  of  glass-wort  are  sometimes  promiscu¬ 
ously  used  for  making  the  .sal  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
sort  which  is  esteemed  best  for  this  puqro.se.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  making  it  is  as  follows ;  Having  dug  a  treneb 
near  the  sea,  they  place  laths  across  it,  on  which  they 
lay  tlie  herb  in  heaps,  and,  having  made  a  fire  below, 
tlie  liquor,  wltich  runs  out  of*  the  herbs,  drops  to  tlie 
bottom,  wliich  at  length  thickening,  becomes  sal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  ash-colour, 
very  sharp  and  corrosive,  and  of  a  saltish  taste.  This, 
wlien  thoroughly  hardened,  becomes  like  a  strme  ;  ami 
in  that  state  is  transported  to  dilferent  countries,  for 
making  of  glass. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  natural  bodies. 

The  characteristic  marks  of  salt  liavc  usually  been  rco- 
koued  its  power  of  affecting  the  organs  of  taste,  and  of 
being  soluble  in  water.  But  this  will  nut  distinguish  suit 
from  quicklime,  wltieh  also  afli'cts  the  sense  ol  tttstc  and 
dissolves  in  water;  yet  quicklintc  has  Ix'en  universally 
reckoned  an  earth,  and  not  a  salt.  The  only  distin¬ 
guishing  property  of  salts,  therefitrc,  is  their  crystalli¬ 
zation  in  water  :  but  this  dues  nut  belong  to  all  salts  ; 
for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acitLs,  though  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  eaits^  arc  yet  incapable  of  crystallization,  nc 
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i{ east' Ijy  any  reetbod  hitherto  'known.  Several  of  tire 
Imperfectneutral  aaltsalso,  such  as  eoinbinations  of  tlie 
nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  w'rb  some  kinds 
of  earAs,  ■crystallize  with  very  great  dilRculty.  How-, 
ever,  by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  some  other 
substances  which  absorb  part  of  the  water,  keeping  the 
liquor  in  a  warm  place,  drc.  all  of  them  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  crystals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt,  thei’efore, 
may  be  defined  a  substance  afPecthig  the  organs  of  taste, 
soluble 'in  water,  and  capable  of  crystallization,  either 
by'  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  body  ;  and, 
universally,  every  salt  capable  of  being  reduced  into  a 
solid  form,  is  also  capable  of  crystallization  'per  se. 
Thus  the  class  of  saline  bodies  will  be  suificientiy  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  others ;  for  quicklime,  though  so¬ 
luble  in  water,  carmot  be  crystallized  without  addition 
either  of  fixed  air  or  some  other  acid ;  yet  it  is  most 
commonlj-  found  in  a  solid  state.  The  precious  stones, 
basaltes,  Ac.  though  supposed  to  be  formed  by  crys¬ 
tallization,  are  nevertheless  distinguished  from  salts 
by  their  insipidity  and  insolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalies,  and  combinations  of  both, 
when  in  a  concrete  form,  are  salts,  and  of  the  purest 
Torm.  Hence  rve  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which 
the  name  o£ salts  more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concre¬ 
tions  of  those  sul)stanees;  which  are  accordingly  called 
field  salts,  all-nline  salts,  and  neutral  salts.  Tlieso  hist 
are  combinations  of  acid  and  alkaline  salts,  in  such  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  render  the  compounds  neither  sour  nor  al¬ 
kaline  to  the  taste.  Tliis  proportionate  conibinalion  is 
called  saturation:  thus  common  kitclicn  salt  is  a  neutral 
salt,  composed  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda  combined  to¬ 
gether  to  the  point  of  saturation.  Tlie  appellation  of 
neutral  salts  is  also  extended  to  denote  all  those  combi¬ 
nations  of  acids,  and  any  other  substance  with  which 
•they  can  unite,  so  as  to  lose,  h  holly  or  in  great  mea¬ 
sure,  their  acid  properties. 

But  although  this  general  definition  of  salts  is  com¬ 
monly  received,  yet  there  arc  many  writers,  especially 
mineralogists,  who  confine  the  denomination  oi  salts  in 
the  manner  we  first  mentioned,  viz.  to  those  substances 
only  which,  besides  the  general  properties  of  salts,  have 
the  power  of  crystallizing,  that  is,  of  an  anging  their 
particles  so  as  to  form  regular  shaped  bodies,  called 
crystals,  when  tlie  water  superfluous  to  their  concrete 
existence  has  been  evaporated. 

Common  Salt,  or  Sea  Salt,  the  name  of  that  salt 
extracted  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  used 
in  greater  quantities  for  preserving  provisions,  &c. 

It  is  a  perfect  neutral  salt,  composed  of  marine  or 
muriatic  acid,  saturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
saline  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  re(juircs  about  four 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  dissolved,  and 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
Macquer.  But  according  to  Kinvan,  it  only  requires 
2.5  its  weight  of  water  to  be  dissolved  in  tlie  tempera¬ 
ture  of  sixty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  salt  always 
contains  some  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  base ;  and, 
in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled 


Mvater ;  fhen  a  solution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  ptmreS  Salt, 
in  it  until  no  white  precipitation' appears ;  then  by  fil-'''”'"^'^ 
trating  and  evaporating  the  solution,  a  pure  common 
salt  is  produced.  Ita  figure  is  perfectly  cubic,  and 
those^  hollow  pyramids,  or  tremie's  as  the  French  call 
them,  as  well  as  the  pai'allelopipeds  fomed  sometimes 
in  its  crystallization,  consist  all  of  a  quantity  of  small 
cubes,  disposed  in  those  forms.  Its  deaepitation  on 
the  fire,  wliich  has  been  reckoned  by  some  as  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  this  salt,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar, 
nitrous  lead,  and  other  salts,  have  the  same  property, 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  water,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
ail-  of  its  crystallization. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2,120  according  to  Kirwan. 

The  acid  of  taitar  precipitates  notliing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  salt  contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  seventeen  of  water. 

It  is  commonly'  found  in  salt  water,  and  salt  springs,  in 
the  proportion  of  even  thirty-six  per  cent.  It  is  found 
also  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypsum.  This  salt  is'un- 
alterable  by  fire,  though  it  fuses,  and  becomes  more 
opaque :  nevertheless  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  access 
of  air,  causes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers,  which 
adhci'e  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only  decom¬ 
posed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids ;  and  also  by  the  boracic  or  sedative  salt.  But 
although  nitre  is  decomposed  very  easily  by  arsenic, 
this  neutral  marine  salt  is  nowise  decomposed  by  the 
same.  According  to  Monge,  the  fixed  vegetable  alka¬ 
li,  when  caustic,  decomposes  all  this  marine  salt.  It 
preserves  from  corruption  almost  all  sorts  of  animal 
food  much  better  for  use  than  any  other  salt,  as  it 
preserv'es  them  without  destroying  their  taste  and  qua¬ 
lities  ;  but  when  applied  in  too  small  a  quantity,  it 
then  promotes  putrefaction. 

Of  this  most  useful  commodity  there  arc  ample  stores 
on  land  as  well  as  in  the  ocean.  There  are  few  countries 
which  do  not  afford  vast  quantities  of  rock  or  fossil  salt. 

Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  discovered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Sjiain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  several  parts  of 
the  world,  there  are  huge  mountains  which  wholly 
consist  of  fossil  salt.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  Russia,  nigh  Astracan ;  several  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa,  and  several  also  in  Asia ; 
and  the  whole  island  of  Ormus  in  the  Persian  gulf  al¬ 
most  entirely  consists  of  fossil  salt.  The  new  world  is 
likewise  stored  with  treasures  of  this  useful  mineral,  as 
well  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  subterranean  productions. 
Moreover,  tlie  sea  affords  such  vast  plenty  of  common 
salt,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  supplied  with 
(juantitics  sufficient  for  their  occasions.  There  arc  also 
innumerable  springs,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  common  salt,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are  plentifully  supplied  therewith. 

In  some  countries  which  are  remote  from  the  sea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  blessed  with 
mines  of  salt  or  salt-waters,  the  necessities  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac¬ 
ting 
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(a)  Amongst  the  salt  mines  of  chief  note  are  those  of  Nortluvlch  in  Cheshire,  Altcmoiitc  in  Calabria,  Halle 
m  Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia  :  also  those  stupendous  mines  at  Wilieezka  in  Poland,  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article,  and  Soowar  in  Upper  Hungary ;  of  whicli  sec  accounts  in  Phil.  Trans.  N°  61.  and  41 3. 
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ting  their  common  salt  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables. 
■'  The  muriatic  salt  of  vegetables  was  described  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  of  lixiviated  marine  salt.  Leeu¬ 
wenhoek  obtained  cubical  crystals  of  this  salt  from  a 
lixivium  of  soda  or  kelp,  and  also  from  a  solution  of 
the  lixivial  salt  of  carduus  benedictus  ;  of  which  he 
hath  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub¬ 
lished  in  N°  175.  of  their  Transactions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  Act.  Acad.  N.  C.  vol.  v.  obs.  150,  takes  notice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  found  mixed  in  pot¬ 
ashes.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Fothergill  extracted 
plenty  of  it  from  the  ashes  of  fern  :  See  Medical  Es¬ 
says,  vol.  V.  article  1 3. 

The  muriatic  salt  which  the  excellent  Mr  Boyle  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sandiver,  and  supposed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  used  in  making  glass,  was  doubtless 
separated  from  the  kelp  made  use  of  in  that  process. 
Kunckel  also  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  salt ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  dissolved 
it  in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  solution  in  a  cool 
cellar,  obtained  from  it  many  crystals  of  a  neutral  salt. 
He  supposes  that  the  alkaline  salt  was  by  the  process 
converted  into  this  neutral  salt.  But  it  is  more  reason¬ 
able  to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  salt  which  he  applied 
was  not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  salt  of  ve¬ 
getables,  which  by  this  process  was  only  separated 
from  it. 

It  is  doubtless  chiefly  this  muriatic  salt  which,  in 
some  of  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  they  extract  from 
the  ashes  of  duck-weed  and  of  Adam’s  fig-tree,  and 
use  for  their  common  salt. 

That  they  are  able  in  those  countries  to  make  com¬ 
mon  salt  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  since  in  Delhi  and  Agra,  capitals  of  Indostan, 
salt  is  so  scarce  as  usually  to  be  sold  for  half-a-crown  a 
pound.  We  may  therefore  give  some  credit  to  Marco 
Polo,  when  he  informs  us,  that  in  the  inner  parts  of  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province  of  Caindti, 
lying  west  of  Tibet,  the  natives  used  salt  instead  of 
money,  it  being  first  made  up  in  cakes,  and  sealed  with 
the  stamp  of  their  prince;  and  that  they  made  great 
profit  of  this  money  by  exchanging  it  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations  for  gold  and  musk.  We  are  also  told 
by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Jlistoria  yEthiopicn,  that  in  the 
country  of  the  Abyssines  there  are  mountains  of  salt,  the 
which  when  dug  out  is  soft,  but  soon  grows  hard  ;  and 
that  this  salt  serves  them  instead  of  money  to  buy  all 
things.  The  same  is  conlirmed  by  Ramusio. 

Mr  Boyle  discovered  common  salt  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  “  I  have  observed  it  (says  Mr  Brownrigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  also  in  that  of  dogs,  horses, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  easily  be  discovered  in  these, 
a!id  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  starry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  surfaces  after  congelation.  These  figures  I 
first  observed  in  the  great  frost  in  the  year  1739.  The 
dung  of  such  animals  as  feed  upon  grass  or  grain,  doth 
also  contain  plenty  of  common  salt.  ” 

Naturalists,  observing  the  great  variety  of  forms  un¬ 
der  which  this  salt  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank 
the  several  kinds  of  it  under  certain  general  classes;  di¬ 
stinguishing  it,  most  usualh',  into  rock  or  fossil  salt, 
sea-salt,  and  brine  or  fountain  salt.  'I’o  which  classes, 
others  might  be  added,  of  those  muriatic  salts  w  hich  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  'i'hcse  se- 
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yeral  kinds  of  common  salt  often  differ  from  each  other 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  such  ac- 
cidental  properties  as  they  derive  from  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  substances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfectly  pure,  they  have  all  the  same  qualities;  so  that 
chemists,  by  the  exactest  inquiries,  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  essential  difference  between  them  ;  for 
which  reason  we  shall  distinguish  common  salt  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  viz. 
into  rock  or  native  salt,  bay  .salt,  and  white  salt. 

By  rock  salt,  or  native  salt,  is  understood  all  salt  dug 
out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any  arti¬ 
ficial  preparation.  Under  the  title  of  bay  salt  rnay  be 
ranked  all  kinds  of  common  salt  extracted  from  the 
water  wherein  it  is  dissolved,  by  means  of  the  sun’s 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air ;  wdiether  the  water 
from  which  it  is  extracted  be  sea  water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  w-el!s  and  springs,  or  salt  water  stag¬ 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  tvliile 
salt,  or  boiled  salt,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  extracted  by  coction  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  dissolved  ;  whether  this  water  be  sea  water,  or  the 
salt  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes  or  rivers;  or  water 
of  any  sort  impregnated  with  rock-salt,  or  other  kinds 
of  common  salt. 

The  first  of  these  kinds  of  salt  is  in  several  countries 
found  so  pure,  that  it  serves  for  most  domestic  uses, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  excepted); 
for  of  all  natural  salts  rock-salt  is  the  most  abundantly 
furnished  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  masses,  occupying  great  tracts  of  land. 

It  is  generally  found  in  strata  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  in  Hungary,  Muscovy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala¬ 
bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  East  Indies.  “  In 
England  (says  Magellan),  the  salt  mines  at  Northwich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  strata 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  most  plentiful,  as  I  have  observed  on  the  spot, 
which  I  visited  in  .June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
worthy  and  learned  friend  .Air  Volta,  professor  of  na¬ 
tural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  v  rll 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  discoveries  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  'I'he  mine  into  which  we 
descended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vast  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  supported  by  various  columns  of 
the  salt,  that  were  purposely  left  to  support  the  incum¬ 
bent  weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  candles  all  roimd  its  circumference,  it  furnishedus 
with  the  most  agreeable  and  surprising  .sight,  whilst  we 
were  descending  in  the  large  tul),  which  serves  to  bring 
up  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine, "  Ac. 

Wraxall  gives  the  following  description  of  the  famous 
salt  mines  near  Cracow  in  Polaiul. 

“  .\fler  being  let  down  (.savs  he)  by  a  rope  to  the-V'’rnj(« 
depth  of  2.'>0  feet,  our  oondiictors  led  us  through  galle-‘?( 
ries,  w  hich,  for  loftiness  and  breadth,  seemed  rather 
resembletheavenuosto  some  subterraneouspalace,  than  nr,sd’n, 
passages  cut  in  a  mine.  They  were  perfectly  drv  in  evei  v  H'xnow, 
]>art,  and  terminated  in  two  chapels  composed  entirel)  *  ienna. 
of  salt,  hewn  out  of  tiu-  solid  mass,  'Hie  images  w  Inch 
adorn  the  altars,  as  well  iw  the  pillars  and  ornaments, 
were  all  of  the  same  transparent  mntcrinls  ;  the  points 
and  s[)ars  of  which  reflecting  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
lamps  which  the  guidis  held  in  their  h.antls,  pnuluced 
an  effect  ctjuallv  novel  and  beautiful.  Descending  lo«  - 
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Salt,  ei'  Into  the  earth  by  means  of  ladders,  I  found  myself 
in  an  immense  hall  or  cavern  of  salt,  manv  hundred  feet 
in  height,  length,  and  dimensions,  the  floor  and  sides  of 
which  were  cut  with  exact  regularitj'.  A  thousand 
persons  might  dine  in  it  without  inconvenience,  and  the 
eye  in  vain  attempted  to  trace  or  define  its  limits.  No 
thing  could  be  more  sublime  than  this  vast  subterranean 
apartment,  illuminated  by  flambeaux,  which  faintly 
discover  its  prodigious  magnitude,  and  leave  the  ima¬ 
gination  at  liberty  to  enlarge  it  indefinitely.  After 
remaining  about  two  hours  and  a  half  under  ground, 
I  was  drawn  up  again  in  three  minutes  with  the  great¬ 
est  facility.  ” 

See  also  an  account  of  the  same  mines  by  Mr  Ber- 
niard.  Journal  de  Phijsique,  vol.  xvi.  for  1780,  in  which 
the  miraculous  tales  concerning  those  subterranean  ha¬ 
bitations,  villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  pro¬ 
per  magnitude  and  estimate. 

The  English  fossil  salt  is  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  kit¬ 
chen,  until  by  solution  and  coction  it  is  freed  from  seve¬ 
ral  impurities,  and  reduced  into  white  salt.  The  British 
white  salt  also  is  not  so  proper  as  several  kinds  of  bay 
salt  for  curing  fish  and  such  flesh-meats  as  are  intended 
lor  sea  jrrovisions,  or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries. 
So  that  for  these  purposes  we  are  obliged,  eitlier  whol¬ 
ly  or  in  part,  to  use  bay  salt,  which  we  purchase  in 
ITancc,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
tiling  requisite  in  the  formation  of  bay  salt  than  to 
evaporate  the  seawaterwith  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  common  sea-salt 
by  a  second  solution  and  crystallization  might  attain  the 
requisite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  processes  used  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  bay-salt  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
best  methods  of  preparing  common  salt. 

At  some  convenient  place  near  the  sea-shore  is  erect¬ 
ed  the  saltern.  This  is  a  long,  low  building,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  parts;  one  of  which  is  called  \\\q  fore-house, 
Rron'nripp  and  the  other  the  pan-house,  or  boiling- house.  'I'hc  fore- 
'I  'jOx'ar  serves  to  receive  the  fuel,  and  cover  the  work- 

■•!>  boiling-house  arc  placed  the  furnace, 

and  pan  in  which  the  salt  is  made.  Sometimes  they 
have  two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saltern  ;  and  the 
part  appropriated  for  the  fuel  and  workmen  is  in  the 
middle. 

'1  he  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-house  b)'  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a  mouth  to  the  ash-pits.  To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace,  doors  are  fitted  ;  and  over 
them  a  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  roof,  wliich  divides  the 
lure-house  from  the  boiling-house,  and  prevents  the 
«iust  of  the  coal  and  the  ashes  and  smoke  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  from  falling  into  the  saltpan.  The  fore- house 
communicates  with  the  boiling-house  by  a  door  placed 
in  the  wall  which  divides  them. 

1  he  body  of  the  furnace  consists  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
midfeather ;  which  from  a  broad  base  terminates  in  a 
narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  of  the  furnace  ;  and  by  means 
of  short  pillars  of  cast  iron  erected  upon  it,  supports  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  pan  ;  it  also  fills  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  furnace,  which  otherwise  would  be  too  large, 
and  'vould  consume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help  of  this 
contrivance,  are  required.  To  each  chamber  of  the 
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furnace  is  fitted  a  grate,  through  wdnch  the  ashes  fiill 
into  the  ash-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long  bars  of 
iron,  supported  underneath  by  strong  cross  bars  of  the 
same  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unnecessary  t,'  throw  in  the- 
fuel  so  far  :  for  the  flame  is  driven  from  tiie  fire  on  tlio 
grate  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  furnace  ;  and  from 
thence  passes,  togetlier  with  the  smoke,  tliri-ugb  two 
flues  into  the  chiimiey  ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of  the 
salt  pan  is  everywhere  equally  heai.  d. 

The  salt  pans  are  made  of  an  ob'en.:  form,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  sides  erected  at  right  angles  ;  the 
length  of  some  of  these  pans  is  1,7  feet,  in  breadth  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  16  inches;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimensions.  They  are  commonly- 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  anil 
the  joints  are  Ailed  with  a  strong  cement,  ^^■ithin  the 
pan  five  or  six  strong  beams  of  iron  arc  fixed  to  its  op¬ 
posite  sides,  at  equal  distances,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  w’hich  they  are  di¬ 
stant  about  eight  inches.  From  these  beams  hang  down 
strong  iron  hooks,  wliich  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clasps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  supported,  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  bending  down  o'r  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  most  commonly  used  are  of  malleable  iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Tlie  Scots  prefer  smaller  plates, 

I  t  or  1.5  iiiclibs  square.  Several  make  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  w  here  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  fire,  of  lead  ; 
those  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found  to  consume- 
fast  in  rust  from  the  steam  of  the  pan.  Some  have  used 
plates  of  cast  iron,  five  or  six  feet  square,  and  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  but  they  are  very  subject  to  break  when 
unequally  heated,  and  shaken  (as  they  frequently  are) 
by  the  violent  boiling  of  the  licpior.  Tlie  cement 
most  commonly  used  to  fill  the  joints  is  plaster  made 
of  lime. 

Tlie  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  the  furnace, 
being  siqiportcd  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  ; 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides  and  ends,  by 
round  pilhu-s  of  cast  iron  called  tnplins,  w  hich  are  pla¬ 
ced  at  three  feet  distance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  smallest,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  these  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  also 
taken  to  prevent  the  smoke  of  the  furnace  from  passing 
into  the  boiling-liousc,  by  bricks  and  strong  cement, 
which  are  closely  ajiplicd  to  every  part  of  the  salt  pan.. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Northumberland,  be¬ 
sides  the  common  salt  pans  here  described,  they  have- 
a  preparing  pan  placed  between  tw'o  salt  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  w'oiks  is 
the  fore-house.  The  se<a-watcr  being  received  into  this 
preparing  pan,  is  tliere  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  fiame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  salt  pans.  And  the  hot 
water,  as  occasion  requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 
from  the  preparing  pan  into  tlie  salt  jians.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  been  invented  to  lessen  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fuel,  and  several  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpose ;  but  the  salt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methods  the  most  convenient. 

Betw  een  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil- 
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Salt.  Ing- house,  there  runs  a  walk  five  or  sI.k  feet  hroatl, 
"v— ^  where  the  workmen  stand  when  they  draw  tlic  salt,  or 
have  any  other  business  in  the  boiling-house.  The 
same  walk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  close  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  fore-house. 

The  roof  of  the  boiling  house  is  covered  with  boards 
fastened  on  with  nails  of  wood,  iron  nails  cjuickly 
mouldering  into  rust.  In  the  roof  are  several  openings, 
to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours  ;  and  on  each  side  of 
it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open  when 
■they  look  into  the  pan  whilst  it  is  boiling. 

Kot  tar  distant  from  the  saltern,  on  the  sea-shore,  be¬ 
tween  full  sea  and  low-water  marks,  they  also  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  stones  on  the  sand, 
which  they  call  their  sump.  From  this  pond  they  lay 
a  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  sea¬ 
water  runs  into  a  well  adjoining  to  the  saltern  ;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  ship  or  cistern,  where  it  is  stored 
up  until  they  have  occasion  to  use  it. 

The  cistern  is  built  close  to  the  saltern,  and  may  be 
placed  most  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling- 
houses,  on  the  back  side  of  the  fore-house  ;  it  is  made 
•either  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  ;  it  sometimes  wants 
a  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  shod,  that 
the  salt  water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  soot  and  other  impurities. 
It  should  be  placed  so  high,  that  the  water  may  con¬ 
veniently  run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  salt 
pans. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  several 
others  are  required ;  as  storehouses  for  the  salt,  cisterns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majesty’s  salt- officers, 
and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  salt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  sea-water 
having  stood  in  the  cistern  till  the  mud  and  sand  are 
settled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  into  the  salt-pan. 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  salt-pan,  where  the 
dame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  small 
lead  pans,  called  scratch  pans,  which,  for  a  salt  pan  of 
the  size  above  mentioned,  are  usually  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  salt  pan  being  filled  with  sea-water,  a  strong  fire 
of  pit-coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  ;  and  then,  for  a  jian 
which  contains  about  4-00  gallons,  the  salt-boiler  takes 
the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  incorporates  them  well 
with  two  or  three  gallons  of  sea-water,  which  he  pours 
into  the  salt  pan  while  the  water  contained  therein  is 
only  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  stirs  it  about  with  a 
rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  everywhere  be 
equally  mixed  with  the  salt  water. 

Instead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  salterns,  as  at  most 
of  those  nigh  Newcastle,  they  use  blood  horn  the  butch¬ 
ers,  either  of  sheep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  the  sea¬ 
water  ;  And  at  many  of  the  b'cots  salterns  they  do  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  ot  clarifying  it. 

As  the  water  grows  hot,  the  whites  ot  eggs  separate 
from  it  a  black  frothy  scum,  which  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  soon  as  the 
pan  begins  to  boil,  this  scum  is  all  risen,  and  it  is  then 
time  to  skim  it  off. 


The  most  convenient  Instruments  for  this  purpose  arc 
skimmers  of  thin  ash  boards,  six  or  eight  inches  broad,  '—•~v 
and  so  long  that  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  salt  pan.  These  skimmers  have  hmidles  fitted  to 
them  ;  and  the  salt-boiler  and  his  assistant,  each  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  them  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pan,  ap¬ 
ply  them  so  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the 
middle,  and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry 
them  gently  forward  together,  along  the  surface  of 
the  boiling  liquor,  to  the  other  end  ;  and  thus,  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  scum,  collect  it  all  to  one  end  of  the 
pan,  from  whence  they  easily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  skimmed,  it  appears  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  briskly, 
till  so  much  of  the  fresh  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  strong  brine  almost 
fully  saturated  with  salt,  so  that  small  saline  crystals 
begin  to  form  on  its  surface ;  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  15  inches  deep  with  water,  is  usually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  second  time  with  clear 
sea-water  drawn  from  the  cistern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  scratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  scratch  found  in  them,  arc 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  salt  pan.  The  scratch 
taken  out  of  these  pans  is  a  fine  while  calcareous  eartli 
found -in  the  form  of  powder,  which  separates  from  the 
.sea-water  during  its  coction,  before  the  salt  begins  to 
form  into  grains.  This  subtile  powder  is  violently 
agitated  by  the  boiling  liriuor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the 
corners  of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  liquor 
being  more  gentle,  it  subsides  into  the  scratch-pans 
placed  there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  un¬ 
disturbed,  and  thus  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  separated 
from  the  brine. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  with  sea¬ 
water,  three  whites  of  eggs  are  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
by  which  it  is  clarified  a  second  lime,  in  the  maimer 
before  described;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to 
a  strong  brine  as  at  first ;  which  second  boiling  may 
take  up  about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  third  time  with  clear  sea¬ 
water;  and  after  that,  a  fourth  time;  the  liquor  being 
each  time  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  a  strong  brine, 
as  before  related  ;  and  the  scratch-pans  being  taken 
out  and  emptied  evtay  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  us  soon  as  the  crystals 
begin  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  brine,  then  slacken 
the  fire,  and  only  suffer  the  brine  to  simmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  this  heat  they  constantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  salt  corns  or  uranulate,-, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  h.ours.  The  salt  is  saiil  to 
granulate,  wlien  its  minute  crystal.s  cohere  together 
into  little  masses  or  grains,  which  sink  down  in  the 
brine,  and  lie  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  salt  pan. 

W  hen  most  of  the  liijuor  is  evaporated,  and  the  .salt 
thus  lies  in  the  p.m  almost  diy  on  its  surtace,  it  is  then 
time  to  draw  it  out.  'I'liis  part  of  llu'  process  is  per¬ 
formed  by  r.iking  the  salt  to  one  side  ol  the  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  tilled  out  into  barrows  or  other  jiroiier  ves¬ 
sels,  and  carried  into  the  store-house,  and  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  his  majesty’s  ollieers.  .Xml  in  this 
maimer  the  whole  process  is  performed  in  ‘J4  hours; 
the  salt  being  usually  drawn  every  morning. 
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In  the  store-house  the  salt  Is  put  hot  into  drabs, 
which  are  partitions  like  stalls  for  horses,  lined  on  three 
sides  and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a 
sliding-board  on  the  fore-side  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as 
occasion  requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  slielving, 
being  highest  at  the  back-side,  and  gradually  inclining 
forwards ;  by  which  means  the  saline  liquor,  which 
remains  mixed  with  the  salt,  easily  drains  from  it ;  and 
the  salt,  in  three  or  four  days,  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  ;  and  is  then  taken  oiit  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up 
in  large  heaps,  where  it  is  read}'  for  sale. 

The  saline  liquor  whiclr  drains  from  the  salt  is  not  a 
pure  brine  of  common  salt,  but  hath  a  sharp  and  bit¬ 
ter  taste,  and  is  therefore  called  biltern;  this  liquor,  at 
some  works,  they  save  for  particular  uses,  at  others 
throw  away.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  bittern 
is  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  process  is 
finished ;  which,  as  it  contains  much  salt,  they  suffer  to 
remain  in  the  pan,  when  it  is  filled  up  with  sea-water. 
But  at  each  process  this  liquor  becomes  more  sharp 
and  bitter,  and  also  increases  in  quantify  ;  so  that,  af¬ 
ter  the  third  or  fourth  process  is  finished,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  it  out  of  the  pan  ;  otherwise  it  mixes 
in  such  quantities  with  the  salt,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter 
taste,  and  disposes  it  to  grow'  soft  and  run  in  the  open 
air,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic  uses. 

After  each  process  there  also  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pan,  a  white  stony  crust,  of  the  same 
calcareous  substance  with  that  before  collected  from 
the  boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  call  slone- 
scratch,  distinguishing  the  other  found  in  the  lead- 
pans  by  the  name  of  poivder-scrntch.  Once  in  eight 
or  ten  days  they  separate  the  stone-scratch  from  their 
pans  with  iron  picks,  and  in  several  places  find  it  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  this  stony  crust 
is  sufiered  to  adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows 
so  thick  that  the  pan  is  burnt  by  the  fire,  and  quickly 
wears  away. 

In  M.  de  Pages’s  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  fact.  “  I  had  been  anxious 
(says  that  author)  to  ascertain  by  comparison,  whether 
sea-water  contains  salt  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  other  zones;  and  my  experiments 
on  this  subject  served  to  show,  contrary  to  what  I  ex¬ 
pected,  that  sea-water  is  impregnated  w’ith  salt  in  less 
quantity  within  than  without  the  tropics.  ’  These  ex¬ 


periments  were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  of  sea-water, 
taken  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  weighed  in  wa¬ 
ter-scales.  hi.  de  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  these  ex¬ 
periments,  from  which  it  appears  that  100  lb.  of  sea- 
water  in  46“  12"  S.  lat.  gave  44  lb.  of  salt,  and  in  1° 
16"  only  34  Ib. ;  and  that  in  74  N.  lat.  it  gave  4|  lb. 
and  in  4°  22'  only  3^  lb.  these  being  the  highest  and 
lowest  latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made, 
and  also  the  greatest  and  least  quantities  of  salt. 

Dutp  on  SjiLT,  is  a  distinct  branch  of  his  majesty’s 
extraordinary  revenue,  and  consists  in  an  excise  of  3s. 
4d.  per  bushel  imposed  upon  all  salt,  by  several  statutes 
of  King  William  and  other  subsequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excise,  because  under  the 
management  of  different  commissioners :  but  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  salt-duties  have,  by  statute  1  Ann. 
c.  21.  the  same  powers,  and  must  observe  the  same 
regulations,  as  those  of  other  excises.  This  tax  had 
usually  been  only  temporary ;  but  by  statute  26  Geo  II, 
c.  3.  was  made  perpetual. 

SALT  ASH,  a  sea-port  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng¬ 
land,  situated  on  the  river  Tamar,  having  sufficient 
depth  of  water  lor  large  ships.  Saltash  is  a  borough 
town,  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  contained 
1478  inhabitants  in  1811.  It  is  distant  5  miles  N.  W. 
from  Plymouth,  220  miles  W.  S.  \V.  from  London, 
and  is  in  W.  Long.  4.  6.  N.  Lat.  50.  24. 

SALTCOATS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Ayrshire  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century  consisted  of  only  four  houses,  but  con¬ 
tained  1684  inhabitants  in  1811.  It  is  now  a  great 
resort  of  strangers  in  summer  as  a  watering-place,  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  coal  and  salt,  with  a  rope-yard, 
the  manufacture  of  sail  cloth  and  ship  building.  It  is 
30  miles  from  Glasgow',  and  18  from  Ayr,  and  in  W. 
Long.  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  55.  41. 

SALTS,  effects  of,  in  producing  great  degrees  of 
cold.  In  the  account  of  the  remarkable  effects  of  fri- 
gorific  mixtures,  in  which  saline  bodies  act  so  import¬ 
ant  a  part,  given  in  our  article  Chemistuy,  some  er¬ 
rors  had  crept  in.  These  errors,  through  the  liberal 
attention  of  Mr  Walker  of  Oxford,  whose  researches 
on  this  subject  have  been  carried  farther  than  any 
other  chemist,  we  are  enabled  to  correct,  by  laying  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  the  following  tables,  most  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  that  gentleman. 
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TABLES,  exhibiting  a  collective  View  of  all  the  Frigorific  Mixtures  contained  in 

Mr  Walker’s  Publication,  1808. 


TABLE  I. — This  Table  consists  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or  creating  cold,  withoui 
the  aid ^ ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  season. 

Frigorific  Mixtures,  voithout  Ice. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  sinks. 

Deg.  of  cold 
produced. 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Water 

5  parts 
5 

16 

From  +50°  to  +10°. 

40 

Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Water 

5  parts 
5 

8 

16 

From  +50°  to  +4°. 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water 

1  part 

1 

From  +50°  to  +4°. 

46 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Water 

1  part 

1 

1 

From  +50°  to  — 7°. 

57 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

3  parts 
2 

From  +50°  to  — 3°. 

53 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

6  parts 
4 

2 

4 

From  +50°  to  — 10°. 

60 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

6  parts 
5 

4 

From  +50°  to  — 14°. 

64 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

9  parts 
4 

From  +50°  to  — 12°. 

62 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

9  parts 
6 

4 

From  +50°  to  — 21°. 

71 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriatic  acid 

8  parts 
5 

From  +50°  to  0°. 

50 

Sulphate  of  soda  5  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  4 

From  +50°  to  +3°. 

47 

N.  B.  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmer  temperature,  than  that  expressed  in  tlie  tabic,  the  effect  will 
be  proportionably  grea/er  ;  thus,  if  the  most  powerful  of  these  mixtures  be  made,  when  tlie  air  is  +85®,  it. 
wiU  sink  the  thermometer  to 

«• 
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TABLE  II.— This  Table  consists  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  composed  of  with  chemical  salts  and  acids. 


Sah. 


Frigorific  Mixtures,  ice. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  sinks. 

Deg,  of  cold 
produced. 

5now,  or  pounded  ice  2  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  1 

From  any  Temperature 

^  _ 

to  —50° 

* 

Snow',  or  pounded  ice  5  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  2 

Muriate  of  ammonia  1 

to  —12° 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  24  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  10 

Muriate  of  ammonia  5 
Nitrate  of  potash  5 

i  o 

1 

CO 

o 

* 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  12  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  5 

to  — 25“ 

* 

Snow  -  -  3  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  2 

From  4-32°  to  —23° 

55 

Snow  .  -  8  parts 

Muriatic  acid  -  5 

From  -j-32°  to  —27° 

59 

Snow  -  -  7  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4 

From  -t  32°  to  —30° 

62 

Snow  .  .  4  parts 

Muriate  of  lime  5 

From  4-32°  to  — 10° 

72 

Snow  -  -  2  parts 

Chri  st,  muriate  of  lime  3 

From  4-32°  to  —50° 

82 

Snow  -  -  3  parts 

Potash  .  .  4 

From  -f-32°  to  — 51° 

83 

N.  B.  Tlie  reason  for  tlic  omissions  in  the  last  column  of  this  tabic,  is,  the  thcnnoinetcr  slnklm-'  In  these  mix¬ 
tures  to  the  degree  mcnliontd  in  the  preceding  column,  and  never  lower,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of 
the  materials  at  mixing. 
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TABLE  IIL— -This  Table  consists  of  Fiigorific  Mixtures  selected  from  the  foregoing  tables,  and  combined,  so  g 

as  to  increase  or  extend  cold  to  the  extremest  degrees.  ,  ’  , 


Combinations  of  Frigorific  Mixtures. 


Mixtures. 

Tliermometer  sinks. 

Deg.  of  cold 
produced. 

Phosphate  of  soda  5  parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  3 

Diluted  nitric  acid  4- 

From  0°  to  — 34® 

34 

Phosphate  of  soda  3  parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  2 

Diluted  mixed  acids  4 

From  — 34°  to  — 50° 

16 

Snow  3  parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  2 

From  0°  to  —46° 

46 

Snow  8  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  3  \ 
Diluted  nitric  acid  3J 

From  — 10°  to  — 56° 

46 

Snow'  1  part 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  1 

From  — 20°  to  — 60° 

40 

Snow  3  parts 

iMuriate  of  lime  4 

From  -f-20°  to  — 48° 

68 

Snow  3  parts 

Muriate  of  lime  4 

From  -{-10°  to  — 54° 

64 

Snow  2  parts 

Muriate  of  lime  3 

From  — 15°  to  — 68° 

53  < 

Snow  1  part 

Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  2 

From  0°  to  — 66° 

66 

Snow  1  part 

Chryst.  muriate  of  lime  3  parts 

From  — 40°  to  — 73° 

33 

Snow  8  parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  10 

From  — 68°  to  — 91° 

23 

N.  B.  The  materials  in  the  first  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previously  to  mixing,  to  the  temperature  requIrcJ^. 
by  mixtures  taken  from  cither  of  the  preceding  tables. 


Triple  Salts,  a  kind  of  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients  ;  the  common  neutrals  being  compos¬ 
ed  only  of  two,  as  for  instance,  common  alum,  which  is 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  and  potash. 

Salt- Mines.  See  Salt. 

IIocIc-Salt.  See.  Salt. 

SALT-lVater,  or  Sea-iuater,  Distillation  o/I  See  Sea- 
JVater. 

Netdral-SALTs.  See  Chemistry,  passim. 

Salt  Springs.  Of  these  there  are  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
their  origin  from  some  of  the  large  collections  of  fossil 
salt  mentioned  under  the  article  Common  Salt,  See 
that  article,  and  likewise  Sriiixc. 


SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaries — See 
Heraldry. 

This,  says  G.  Lgigh,  in  his  .Vccedence  of  Arms,  p. 
70,  was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
driven  full  of  pins,  tlie  use  of  which  was  to  scale  w  alls, 
<S:c.  Upton  says  it  was  an  instrument  to  catch  wild 
beasts,  whence  he  derives  this  word  from  saltus,  i.  e. 
“  a  forest.”  The  French  call  this  ordinary  sautoir,  troin 
sauter,  “  to  leap;"  because  it  may  have  been  ustd  by 
soldiers  to  leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  iu  former 
times  were  but  low  ;  but  some  modern  authors  think  it 
is  borne  in  imitation  of  St  Andrew’s  cross. 

S.'M.TING  meat  for  the  use  of  the  xavy. 
The  follow  ing  is  Uie  method  recoumnnded  by  the  late 

Admiral 


'Salting, 

Sakpetvc. 
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Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  \\Tien  the  ox  is  kill¬ 
ed,  let  it  be  skinned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  use 
as  quick  as  possible,  and  salted  while  the  meat  is  hot. 
For  which  purpose  we  must  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  saltpetre  and  bay  salt  pounded  together  and  made 
hot  in  an  oven,  of  each  equal  parts  ;  with  this  sprinkle 
the  meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  shelving  boards  to  drain  for  24 
hours ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  same 
operation,  and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By 
this  time  the  salt  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off ;  each 
piece  must  then  be  wnped  dry  with  clean  coarse  cloths. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  must  then  be  made 
hot  likewise  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out 
with  about  one  third  of  brown  sugar ;  then  the  casks 
being  ready,  rub  each  piece  well  witli  this  mixture, 
and  pack  them  well  down,  allow’ing  about  half  a  pound 
of  the  salt  and  sugar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  it 
will  keep  good  several  years. 

It  is  best  to  proportion  the  casks  to  the  quantity 
used  at  one  time,  as  the  less  it  is  exposed  to  the  air 
the  better.  The  same  process  does  for  pork,  only  a 
larger  quantity  of  salt  and  less  sugar  must  be  used ; 
but  the  preservation  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the 
meat  being  hot  w  hen  first  salted. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  saltpetre 
and  two  ounces  of  bay-salt,  because  it  is  to  be  sprinkled 
twice ;  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both  times. 
The  saltpetre  requisite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is  I25  lb. 
which  at  12d.  per  lb.  is  12s.  6d. ;  and  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  bay-salt  (for  100  lb.  of  beef),  at  three  half-pence 
per  lb.  is  Is.  6d. ;  of  brown  sugar  and  common  salt 
mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the  former  in 
the  proportion  of  one*third,  the  latter  of  tw  o-thirds,  to 
a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  sugar  at  Sd.  per  pound. 
A  hundred  pounds  of  beef  will  take  200  ounces  of  it, 
%vhich  costs  10s.  .'Id.  The  (]uantity  of  common  salt 
requisite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is  5;53  ounces,  which  at 
2d.  per  lb.  amounts  to  5s.  6d.  The  expense  therefore 
will  stand  thus. 


Saltpetre,  12i  lb.  for  1001b.  of  beef.  Is  L.O  12  6 
Ba3  -salt,  12^  lb.  for  do.  is  -  -  0  16 

Brown  sugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is  -  -  0  10  5 

Beef,  100  lb.  at  6d.  per  pound,  is  -  2  10  0 

Three  casks  for  it  at  Is.  6d.  each,  -  0  4  6 

Labour,  and  heating  the  oven  twice,  -  0  4  0 
Common  salt,  533  oz.  for  do.  is  -  0  5  6 


L.4  8  5 

These  articles  are  taken  liigli ;  and  if  beef  costs  6d. 
per  pound,  meat  cured  thus  will  cost  less  than  Is.  per 
pound  ;  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  live¬ 
stock  in  long  sea  voj  ages. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre,  [nitrate  of  potash),  a 
compound  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  See  Potash, 
Chemistry  Index.  The  importance  of  this  salt  in  va¬ 
rious  manufactures  renders  every  information  relative 
to  its  vroduction  valuable.  The  following  method  has 
been  long  practised  by  the  farmers  of  Appenzcll  in 
Switzerland.  In  so  hillj'  a  country,  most  houses  and 
stables  are  built  on  slopes,  one  side  of  the  edifice  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  hill,  and  the  other  being  supported  by  two 
strong  posts,  elevated  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
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ground  ;  so  that  the  air  has  a  free  current  under  the  Saltpetre, 
building.  Immediately  under  the  stable  a  pit  is  dug, '  ■  v  "■ 
usually  occupying  both  in  breadth  and  length  the 
whole  space  of  ground  covered  by  the  building ;  and 
instead  of  the  claj'ey  earth  wdiich  is  dug  out,  the  pit  is 
filled  up  with  sandy  soil.  This  is  the  whole  process, 
and  all  the  rest  is  done  by  nature.  The  animal  water, 
which  is  continually  oozing  through  the  planks  of  the 
floor,  having  drenched  the  earth  contained  in  the  pit 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  the  latter  is  em¬ 
ptied,  and  the  saltpetre  is  refined  and  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner. 

That  manner,  however,  is  not  the  best ;  and  the 
French  chemists,  during  the  incessant  wars  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  revolution,  have,  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
their  armies  with  gunpowder,  tuined  their  attention  to 
the  best  method  of  refining  saltpetre.  The  following 
are  directions  given  for  this  purpose  by  Chaptal,Cham- 
py,  and  Bonjour. 

The  crude  saltpetre  is  to  be  beaten  small  w'ith  mal¬ 
lets,  in  order  that  the  wmter  may  more  easily  attack 
every  part  of  the  mass.  The  saltpetre  is  then  to  be 
put  into  tubs,  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in  each  tub. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  w'ater  is  to  be  poured  into  each 
tub,  and  the  mixture  well  stirred.  It  must  be  left  to 
macerate  or  digest  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  ceases  to  augment.  Six  or  seven  hours  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  this  first  operation,  and  the  w'ater  acquires 
the  density  of  between  25  and  35  degrees.  (Sp.  gr. 

1.21,  and  1.306,  ascertained  by  Baume's  hydrometer.) 

Tlic  first  water  must  then  be  poured  off,  and  a  se¬ 
cond  portion  of  water  must  be  poured  on  the  same 
saltpetre  amounting  to  10  per  cent.;  after  which  the 
mixture  must  be'  stirred  up,  suffered  to  macerate  for 
one  hour,  and  the  fluid  drawn  or  poured  off. 

Five  per  cent,  of  water  must  then  be  poured  on  the 
saltpetre  ;  and  after  stirring  the  whole,  the  fluid  must 
be  immediately  drawn  off. 

When  the  water  is  drained  from  the  saltjietrc,  the 
salt  must  be  thrown  into  a  boiler  containing  50  per 
cent,  of  boiling  water.  When  the  solution  is  made,  it 
will  mark  between  66  and  68  degrees  of  the  hydrome¬ 
ter.  (Sp.  gr.  1.8 18,  and  1.898). 

The  solution  is  to  be  poured  into  a  proper  vessel, 
where  it  deposits,  by  cooling,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
saltpetre  originally  taken.  The  (irecipitation  begins 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  terminates  in  between  four 
and  six  hours.  But  as  it  is  of  inqiortance  to  obtain 
the  .saltpetre  in  small  needles,  because  in  this  form  it 
is  more  easily  dried,  it  is  neces.sary  to  agitate  the  fluid 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  crystallization.  A  slight 
motion  is  communicated  to  this  liquid  mass  by  a  kind 
of  rake;  in  consequence  of  which  the  crj-stals  are  de¬ 
posited  in  very  slender  needles. 

In  proportion  as  the  crystals  fall  down,  thej’  are 
scraped  to  the  borders  of  the  vessel,  whence  they  are 
taken  with  a  skimmer,  and  thrown  to  drain  in  baskets 
placed  on  tressels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  water 
which  passes  througli  may  either  fall  into  the  crystal¬ 
lizing  vessel,  or  be  received  in  basins  underneath. 

'I'he  saltpetre  is  afterwards  put  into  wooden  vessels 
in  the  form  of  a  mill-hopper  or  inverted  py  ramid  with 
a  double  bottom.  The  up])cr  bottom  is  placed  two 
inches  above  the  lower  on  wooden  l  .dgcs,  r.i.d  has  ma¬ 
ny  small  perforations  through  which  w  ater  may  pass  to 
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Soltpctrc.  the  lower  bottom,  which  likewise  affords  a  passage  by 
''  one  single  aperture.  A  reservoir  is  placed  beneath, 
'i’he  crystallized  saltpetre  is  washed  in  these  vessels 
with  .5  per  cent,  of  water ;  which  water  is  afterwards 
employed  in  the  solution  of  saltpetre  in  subsequent 
operations. 

The  saltpetre,  after  sufficient  draining,  and  being 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  upon  tables  for  several 
hours,  may  then  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder. 

But  when  It  is  required  to  use  the  saltpetre  in  the 
speedy  and  immediate  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  it 
must  be  dried  much  more  strongly.  Tliis  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  stove,  or  more  simply  by  heating  if  in  a  flat 
metallic  vessel.  Tor  this  purpose  the  saltpetre  is  to  be 
put  into  the  vessel  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches, 
and  heated  to  40  or  50  degrees  of  the  thermometer 
■(or  about  135^  of  Fahrenheit).  The  saltpetre  is  to  be 
stirred  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  dried  so  much  that, 
when  strongly  pressed  in  the  hand,  it  shall  acquire  no 
consistence,  nor  adhere  together,  but  resemble  a  very 
fine  dry  sand.  This  degree  of  dryness  is  not  required 
when  the  powder  is  made  by  pounding. 

From  these  circumstances,  we  find  that  two  saline 
liquids  remain  after  the  operation  ;  (1 )  the  water  from 
the  washing ;  and  (2)  that’from  the  crystallizing  ves¬ 
sels. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  washing  of  the 
saltpetre  is  performed  in  three  successive  operations, 
in  which,  upon  the  whole,  the  quantity  of  fluid  made 
use  of  amounts  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the 
crude  saltpetre.  These  washings  are  established  on 
the  principle,  that  cold  water  dissolves  the  muriates  of 
soda,  and  the  earthy  nitrates  and  muriates,  together 
with  the  colouring  principle,  but  scartely  attacks  the 
Tiitrate  of  potash. 

The  w^ater  of  these  three  washings  therefore  contains 
the  muriate  of  soda,  the  earthy  salts,  the  colouring  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash ;  the 
amount  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  muriate 
of  soda,  which  determines  its  solution.  The  water  of  the 
crystallizing  vessels  contains  a  portion  of  the  muriates  of 
soda,  and  of  the  earthy  salts  which  escaped  the  ojieration 
of  washing,  and  a  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the  former  solution. 
The  waters  made  use  of  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
w  hiten  and  wash  the  crystals  deposited  in  the  pyramidal 
vessel,  contain  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash.  These  waters  are  therefore  very  different  in 
their  nature.  The  water  of  the  washings  is  really  a 
mother  water.  It  must  be  collected  in  vessels, and  treat¬ 
ed  with  potash  by  the  known  processes.  It  must  he  e\  a- 
porated  to  6G  degrees  (or  1,818  sp.gr.),  taking  out  the 
muriate  of  soda  as  it  falls.  This  solution  is  to  be  satura¬ 
ted  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  potash,  then  suffered  to 
settle,  decanted,  and  poured  into  crystallizing  vessels, 
where  20  per  cent,  of  water  is  to  he  added  to  keep  the 
w  hole  of  the  muriate  of  soda  suspended. 

The  waters  which  are  thus  obtained  by  treatment 
of  the  mother  water  may  be  mixed  with  the  water  of 
the  first  crystallization.  From  these  the  marine  salt 
may  be  separated  by  simple  evaporation  ;  and  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash,  which  they  hold  in  solution,  nia_,  be 
afterwajds  obtained  by  cooling.  The  small  (juantity 
of  water  made  use  of  to  wash  and  n  hiten  the  refined 
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saltpetre,  contains  nothing  i)uL  the  nitrate  of  pota.sh :  S-iltpoirr. 
it  may  therefore  be  used  in  the  solution  of  tlie  salt- 
petre  when  taken  from  the  tubs. 

From  tills  description  it  follows,  that  a  manufactory 
for  the  speedy  refining  of  saltpetre  ought  ,to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  mallets  or  rammers  for  pounding  the  salt¬ 
petre  ;  tubs  for  washing;  a  boiler  for  solution  ;  a  cr}  - 
stallizing  vessel  of  copper  or  lead,  in  which  the  saltpetre 
is  to  be  obtained  by  cooling;  baskets  for  draining  the 
saltpetre;  scales  and  weights  for  weighing  ;  hydrome¬ 
ters  and  thermometers,  to  ascertain  densities  and  tem¬ 
peratures  ;  rakes  to  agitate  the  liquor  in  the  crystalli¬ 
zing  vessel ;  skimmers  to  take  out  the  crystals,  and  con¬ 
vey  them  to  the  baskets ;  syphons  or  hand-pumps  to 
empty  the  boilers.  The  number  and  dimensions  of 
these  several  articles  must  vary  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  saltpetre  intended  to  be  refined. 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbishopric  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Stiria 
and  the  Upper  Austria,  on  the  west  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  by  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  dutchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  bi¬ 
shopric  of  Brixen.  It  is  said  to  be  about  100  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to 
south.  With  respect  to  the  soil,  it  is  very  mountain¬ 
ous,  yielding,  however,  excellent  pasturage,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that,  abounding  in  cattle,  and  horses 
remarkable  for  their  mettle  and  hardiness.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  particularly  noted  for  the  great  quantities  of  salt 
it  produces,  and  its  strong  passes  and  castles.  Here 
are  also  considerable  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  with  quarries  of  marble, 
and  a  natural  hot-buth.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens,,and  Mucr ;  which,  as  well 
as  the  lakes  and  other  streams,  are  well  stored  with 
fish.  The  peasants  lierc  are  all  allowed  the  use  of 
arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty.  There  are  no 
nobles  in  the  country,  and  most  of  the  lanJs  belong 
to  the  clergy.  The  states  consist  of  the  prelates,  the 
cities,  and  towns.  Notwithstanding  this  country  is 
under  the  power  of  a  Popish  ecclesiastic,  and  the  vio¬ 
lent,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  m-anner  in  which  the  Pro¬ 
testants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers  of  tlietn 
still  remained  in  it  till  the  year  1732,  when  no  loss  than 
30,000  of  (hem  withdrew  from  it.  dispersing  themselves 
in  the  several  Protestant  states  of  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  were  even  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  the  .American 
colonies.  Besides  brass  and  steel  wares,  and  all  sorts  of 
arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth 
and  linen  here.  The  archbishop  had  many  and  great 
prerogatives  :  he  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  per¬ 
petual  legate  of  the  holy  see  in  Germany,  of  which  he  is 
also  primate.  lie  had  the  fir.st  voice  in  ilie  diet  ot  this 
circle,  and  next  to  the  electors  in  that  of  the  empire,  in 
the  college  of  princes,  in  which  he  and  the  arclidukc  of 
Austria  ])residcd  by  turns.  But  his  rights  as  a  sove¬ 
reign  prince  were  In.-^t  when  the  territory  was  united 
to  .Vustria  in  1805.  He  had  also  llte  nomination  to 
several  bishoprics  ;  and  the  canonicates  tliat  tall  va¬ 
cant  in  the  months  in  which  the  popes,  by  virtue  ot  the 
concordat,  arc  allowid  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gilt. 

Hi.s  sulfragans  are  the  bi.shops  of  Fr'.y-singeii,  Uatis- 
hon,  Brixen,  Gurk,  (’hiemsee,  Scckan,  and  Eavaiit  ; 
and  of  these,  the  four  last  are  nominated,  and  even  cou- 
tirmed  hv  him  and  not  by  the  pope.  His  revenue  was 
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■  said  to  amount  to  near  200,000/.  a  year,  a  great  part 
■'  of  It  arising  from  the  salt-works.  He  was  able  to  raise 
25,000  men ;  but  kept  in  constant  pay,  besides  his 
guards,  only  one  regiment,  consisting  of  1000  men. 
At  his  accession  to  the  see,  the  archbishop  paid  100,000 
crowns  to  Rome  for  the  pall.  There  is  an  order  of 
knighthood  here,  instituted  in  1711,  in  honour  of  St 
Rupert,  who  was  the  first  bishop  of  Saltsburg,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  This  territory,  which 
formerly  was  an  independent  principality,  was  united  to 
Austria  at  the  peace  with  France  in  1805.  At  the 
peace  of  Presburg  in  1809,  she  was  compelled  to  cede 
Saltsburg  to  Bavaria;  but  she  regained  it  in  1815,  and 
it  now  forms  an  integrant  part  of  the  Austrian  mo¬ 
narchy. 

Saltsburo,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbishopric 
of  the  same  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 
river  Salza,  on  which  it  stands,  and  over  which  it  has  a 
bridge.  It  is  a  very  handsome  place,  well  fortified,  and 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop.  The  houses  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  stone  :  the  roofs  are  in  the  Italian  taste, 
and  vou  may  walk  upon  them.  The  castle  here  is  very 
strong,  and  as  strongly  garrisoned,  and  well  provided 
with  provisions  and  warlike  stores.  The  archbishop’s 
palace  is  magnificent ;  and,  in  the  area  before  it,  is  a 
fountain,  esteemed  the  largestand  grandest  in  Germany. 
The  stables  are  very  lofty  ;  and  the  number  of  the 
liorses  usually  kept  by  the  archbishop  is  said  to  be  up¬ 
wards  of  200.  The  city,  of  which  one  part  stands  on 
a  steep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  stately  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbishop, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Nuebnu,  and  the  other  Mira- 
helln.  The  latter  of  these  has  a  very  beautiful  garden  ; 
and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  so  great,  that 
Mr  Keysler  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga¬ 
thered  from  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Sal/a  runs 
close  by  the  walls  of  this  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  structures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate.  Slid)  as  palaces,  monasteries,  hospitals,  and  church- 
e«.  In  tlie  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apostle 
of  Bavaria,  and  a  .Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  of  the  organs  has 
above  .8200  pipes.  The  whole  structure  is  extremely 
hand-somc.  It  is  built  of  freestone  in  imitation  of  St 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  'fhe  portico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries, 
in  which  is  the  prince’s  residence ;  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  this  place  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 
bronze  ;  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  art,  but  of  an  unnatural 
size.  There  are  large  areas  encompassed  with  hand¬ 
some  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  church.  In  the 
middle  of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  fountain  of  marble,  and  some  valuable  figures 
of  gigantic  size.  There  is  likewise  a  fountain  in  that 
to  the  right,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  for¬ 
mer  one,  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pi¬ 
tiful  figure.  This  towm  contains  many  more  excellent 
buildings  and  statues,  which  remind  one  that  the  bor¬ 
ders  ot  Italy  are  not  far  distant.  The  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  riding  schools  here  are  noble  structures.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1629,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  Benedictines.  Besides  it,  there  are  two 
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colleges,  in  which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  Saltsburg 
E.  Long.  13.  0.  Lat.  47.  45. 

SALVADOR  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  , 
tetrandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SALVAGE-MONEY,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  statute  law  for  the  saving  of  ships  or  goods  from  the 

danger  of  the  sea,  pirates,  or  enemies _ Where  any  ship 

is  in  danger  of  being  stranded,  or  driven  on  shore,  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  constables  to 
assemble  as  many  persons  as  are  necessary  to  preserve 
it ;  and,  on  its  being  preserved  by  their  means,  the 
persons  assisting  therein  shall,  in  30  days  after,  be  paid 
a  reasonable  reward  for  their  salvage  ;  otherwise  the 
ship  or  goods  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  officers 
of  the  customs  as  a  security  for  the  same. 

SALVATION,  means  the  safety  or  preservation  of 
any  thing  which  is  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  used  in  a  religious  sense,  when  it  means  preserva¬ 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  which  is  now  offered  to  all  men  by  the  Christian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  use  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abstracted.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  that 
God  saves  them  and  protects  them,  they  say  that  God 
is  their  salvation.  Thus  the  word  of  salvation,  the 
joy  of  salvation,  the  rock  of  salvation,  the  shield  of  sal¬ 
vation,  the  horn  of  salvation,  Ac.  is  as  much  as  to  say. 

The  word  that  declares  deliverance;  the  joy  that  at¬ 
tends  the  escaping  a  great  danger  ;  a  rock  where  any 
one  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  safety  from 
his  enemy ;  a  buckler,  that  secures  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  horn  or  ray  of  light,  of  happiness  and 
salvation,  Ac.  See  TiiE()i.ot;v,  Ac. 

SALVATOR  ROSA.  Sec  Rosa. 

SAL\  E  REciiN.v,  among  the  Romanists,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  and  sung 
after  complines,  as  also  upon  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  says,  it  was  composed  by  Peter 
bishop  of  Compostella.  The  custom  of  singing  the  salve 
regina  at  the  close  of  the  office  was  begun  by  order  of 
St  Dominic,  and  first  in  the  congregation  of  Domini¬ 
cans  at  Bologna,  about  1237.  Gregory  IX.  first  ap¬ 
pointed  it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con¬ 
clusion,  O  dulcis  !  O  pin,  &c. 

SALVIA,  Sage,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
digynia  class ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  Verticillatce.  See  Botany 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Christian 
church,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences.  It  is  said  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  she  had  been  his  sister ; 
and  that  he  was  so  afflicted  at  the  wickedness  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  called  the  Jeremiah  <if' the  fifth  century. 

He  acquired  such  reputation  for  his  piety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  master  of  the  bishops.  He  wrote 
a  Treatise  on  Providence ;  another  on  Avarice ;  and 
some  epistles,  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition  ;  that  of  Conrad  Rittershusius,  in  2  vols  octavo, 
is  also  esteemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  act  of  saluting,  greeting,  or 
paying  respect  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

Wlien  men  (writes  the  compiler  of  L' Esprit  des 
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Saliftation.  Usogex  cl  cles  Coutnmes)  salntc  each  other  in  an  ami- 

'  “V  cable  manner,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  move  a 
particular  part  of  the  body,  or  practise  a  particular  ce¬ 
remony.  In  these  actioirs  there  must  exist  different 
customs.  Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  most 
reasonable  ones ;  but  all  are  equally  simple,  and  none 
are  to  be  treated  as  ridiculous.  Tliis  infinite  number 
of  ceremonies  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  to  reve¬ 
rences  or  salutations ;  and  to  the  touch  of  some  part 
of  the  human  body.  To  bend  and  prostrate  one’s  self 
to  express  sentiments  of  respect,  appears  to  be  a  na¬ 
tural  motion ;  for  terrified  persons  throw  themselves 
on  the  earth  when  they  adore  invisible  beings.  The 
affectionate  touch  of  the  person  they  salute,  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  tenderness.  As  nations  decline  from  their 
ancient  simplicity,  much  farce  and  grimace  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Superstition,  the  manners  of  a  people,  and 
their  situation,  influence  the  modes  of  salutation  ^  as 
inuv  be  observed  from  the  instances  we  collect. 

diodes  of  salutation  have  sometimes  very  different 
characters,  and  it  is  no  uninteresting  speculation  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  shades.  INIany  display  a  refinement  of  de¬ 
licacy,  n  hile  others  are  remarkable  for  their  simplicity 
or  for  their  sensibility.  In  general,  however,  they  are 
Trecpiently  the  same  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  and  in 
more  polished  societies.  Respect,  humilit}',  fear,  and 
esteem,  are  expressed  much  in  a  similar  manner  ;  for 
these  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  These  demonstrations  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  which  signify  nothing.  We  shall 
notice  what  they  wei’e  originally,  without  reflecting  on 
what  they  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  saluta¬ 
tion  ;  they  know  no  reverences,  or  other  compliments, 
or  they  despise  and  disdain  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  see  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  superior. 
The  islanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
foot  of  him  they  salute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nose  strongly 
against  that  of  the  person  they  salute.  Dampier  says, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  satisfied  in  placing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  passed 
for  symbols  of  friendship  and  peace.  This  is  at  least 
a  picturesque  salute. 

Other  salutations  are  very  incommodious  and  pain¬ 
ful;  it  requires  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  po¬ 
lite  in  an  island  situated  in  the  straits  of  Sunda.  Hout- 
man  tells  us,  they  saluted  him  in  this  odd  way :  “  They 
raised  his  left  foot,  which  they  passed  gently  over  the 
right  leg,  and  from  thence  over  his  face.  ”  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  low,  in 
placing  their  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raising  at  the 
same  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waist,  so  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  custom  of  undressing  on  these  occasions 
takes  other  forms ;  sometimes  men  place  themselves  na¬ 
ked  before  the  person  whom  they  salute  ;  it  is  to  show 
their  humility,  and  that  tliey  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  presence.  This  was  practised  before  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  when  he  received  tlic  visit  of  two  female  Ota- 
heitans.  Their  innocent  simplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
appear  immodest  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuoso.  Sometimes 
they  only  undress  partially.  Tlic  Japanese  only  take  oft 
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a  slipper;  the  people  of  Arracan,  their  sandals  in  the  Salutation, 
street,  and  their  stockings  in  the  house.  '-~*v 

In  the  progress  of  time,  it  appears  servile  to  uncovtT 
one’s  self.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of 
appearing  covered  before  the  king,  to  show  that  they 
are  not  so  much  subjected  to  him  as  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  (this  wTiter  observes)  we  may  remark,  that 
the  English  do  not  uncover  their  heads  so  much  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na¬ 
tion  (observes  the  humorous  Montaigne),  even  to  the 
people  who,  when  they  salute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
friends,  but  that  can  be  justified  in  their  customs.  It 
must  be  observed  of  the  negroes,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
ludicrous  actions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies 
farcical.  The  greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  they 
crack.  Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  representation  of  the 
embassy  which  the  king  of  Dahomy  sent  to  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  salutation  consisted  in  the  most  ridicu¬ 
lous  contortions.  When  two  negro  monarchs  visit,  they 
embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the  middle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  saluta¬ 
tions  the  dispositions  of  their  character.  \\  hen  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Carmena  (says  Athenicus)  would  show  a 
peculiar  mark  of  esteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
issued.  The  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  person  they  .saluted.  The  slave  cut  off 
his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  master.  The  Chinese  are 
singularly  affected  in  their  personal  civilities :  they  even 
calculate  the  number  of  their  reverences.  These  are 
their  most  remarkable  postures.  The  men  move  their 
hands  in  an  affectionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  respect  a  person,  they  raise  their  hands  joined,  and 
then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.  If 
two  persons  meet  after  a  long  separation,  they  both  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  face  to  the  earth ;  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  we 
may  (lifl'er  here  with  the  sentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
coiifess  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arises  from 
their  national  affectation.  They  substitute  artificial  ce¬ 
remonies  for  natural  actions.  Their  expressions  mean 
as  little  as  their  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinese  is  asked  how 
he  finds  himself  in  health  ?  he  answers.  Very  ilcU  ; 
thanks  to  your  afmndant  J'elicity.  If  they  would  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  well,  they  say.  Prosperity  is  pointed 
on  your  face;  or  Your  air  announces  your  hajynness. 

If  you  render  them  any  service,  they  say,  My  thanks 
should  he  immortal.  If  you  praise  them,  they  answer, 

Iloxe  shall  I  dare  to  persuade  mysclj  of  xvhat  you  say  oj 
me?  If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting, 

IVe  have  not  treated  you  xvith  sufficient  distinction.  Ihc 
various  titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be 
impossible  to  translate. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  all  these  answers  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Chinese  ritual,  or  academy  ot  compli¬ 
ments.  There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows ; 
the  expressions  to  be  employctl;  the  genuflections,  and 
the  inclinations  whicli  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  hand ;  the  salutations  of  tlie  master  before  th;  chair 
where  the  stranger  is  to  be  seated,  for  he  salutes  it  most 
profoundly,  and  wipes  the  dust  away  with  the  skirts  of 
bis  robe ;  all  these  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
to  the  silent  gestures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en¬ 
ter  the  house.  The  lower  class  of  people  arc  equally 
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Salutatioiij  nice  in  tliese  punctilios  ;  and  ambassadors  pass  40  days 
Salute.  practising  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  erected, 
and  every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  issued,  to  which 
the  Chinese  most  religiously  submit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary ;  to 
be  seated,  with  us,  is  a  mark  of  repose  and  familiarity  ; 
to  stand  up,  that  of  respect.  There  are  countries, 
however,  in  which  princes  will  only  be  addressed  by 
persons  who  are  seated,  and  it  is  considered  as  a  favour 
to  be  permitted  to  stand  in  their  presence.  This  cus¬ 
tom  prevails  in  despotic  countries.  A  despot  cannot  suf¬ 
fer  without  disgust  the  elevated  figure  of  his  subjects: 
he  is  pleased  to  bend  their  bodies  with  their  genius: 
his  presence  must  lay  those  who  behold  him  prostrate 
on  the  earth  :  he  desires  no  eagerness,  no  attention  ; 
he  would  only  inspire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  whom  he  stoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kiss  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  discharge  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  or  small  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  some  per¬ 
son  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likewise  sa¬ 
lute  royal  persons,  and  generals  commanding  in  cliief ; 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  point  to  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  hjs  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  passes 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  salute  one  another,  bow'- 
ing  their  half-pikes  or  swords  to  the  ground  ;  then  re¬ 
cover  and  take  off  their  iiats.  The  ensigns  salute  all 
together,  by  lowering  their  colours. 

Salute,  in  the  navy,  a  testimonj'  of  deference  or 
liomagc  rendered  by  the  ships  of  one  nation  to  an¬ 
other,  or  by  ships  of  the  same  nation  to  a  suj)crior  or 
equal. 

This  ceremony  is  variously  performed,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  rank,  or  situation,  of  the  parties.  It 
consists  in  firing  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  small  arms;  in  striking  the  colours  or  top-sails;  or 
in  one  or  more  general  shouts  of  the  w  hole  sliip’s  crew, 
mounted  on  the  masts  or  rigging  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  salutes  in 
the  roy:il  navy  are  as  follows. 

“  VN'hen  a  tlag-oflicer  salutes  the  admiral  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  fleet,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen 
guns;  but  when  captains  salute  him,  they  are  to  give 
inm  seventeen  guns.  The  admiral  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  guns  less  to  flag-officers, 
and  four  less  to  captains.  I'lag-ofticcrs  saluting  their 
superior  or  senior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  guns. 
Tlag-officers  are  to  return  an  equal  number  of  guns  to 
flag-officers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  same  mast,  and 
two  guns  less  to  the  rest,  as  also  to  captains. 

“  \Vhcn  a  captain  salutes  an  admiral  of  the  wliite  or 
blue,  he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  guns ;  but  to  vice  and 
rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.  When  a  flag  officer  is 
saluted  by  two  or  more  of  his  majesty’s  shijis,  he  is  not 
to  return  the  salute  till  all  have  finished,  and  then  to 
do  it  with  such  a  reasonable  number  of  guns  as  he 
shall  judge  proper. 

“  In  case  of  the  meeting  of  two  squadrons,  the  two 
chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  salutes.  And  if  single  ships 
meet  a  squadron  consisting  of  more  than  one  flag,  the 
^incipal  flag  only  is  to  be  saluted.  No  salute  shall  be 
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repeated  by  the  same  ships,  unless  there  has  been  a  Salut;-. 
separation  of  six  months  at  least.  v— — 

“  None  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war,  commanded 
only  by  captains,  shall  give  or  receive  salutes  from  one 
another,  in  whatsoever  part  of  the  world  they  meet. 

“  A  flag-officer  commanding  in  chief  shall  be  saluted 
upon  his  first  hoisting  his  flag,  by  all  the  ships  present, 
with  such  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  first, 
third,  or  fifth  articles. 

“  \\  hen  any  of  his  majesty’s  ships  shall  meet  with  an  v 
ship  or  ships  belonging  to  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 
within  his  majesty’s  seas  (which  extend  to  Cape  Fi- 
nisterre),  it  is  expected,  that  the  said  foreign  ships  do 
strike  their  top-sail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  his  majesty’s,  sovereignty  in  those  seas-: 
and  if  any  shall  refuse  or  offer  to  resist,  it  is  enjoined  to 
all  flag-officers  and  commanders  to  use  their  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not  suffer  any 
dishonoiu-  to  be  done  to  his  majesty.  .4,nd  if  any  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects  shall  somucli  forget  their  duty,  as  to 
omit  striking  their  top-sail  in  passing  by  his  majesty’s 
ships,  the  name  of  the  ship  and  master,  and  from  whence, 
and  whither  bound,  together  with  affidavits  of  the  fact, 
arc  to  be  sent  up  to  the  secret.ary  of  the  admiralty,  in 
order  to  their  being  proceeded  against  in  the  admiralty 
court.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  his  majesty’s 
seas,  his  majesty’s  ships  are  in  nowise  to  strike  to  any  ; 
and  that  in  other  parts,  no  ship  of  his  majesty’s  is  to 
strike  her  flag  or  top-sail  to  any  foreigner,  unless  such 
foreign  ship  shall  have  first  struck,  oral  the  same  time 
strike,  her  flag  or  top-sail  to  his  majesty’s  ship. 

“  The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majesty’s 
ships  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majesty’s  honour 
upon  all  occasions,  giving  protection  to  his  subjects,  and 
endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  secure  and  encou¬ 
rage  them  in  their  lawful  commerce ;  and  they  are  not 
to  injure,  in  any  manner,  the  subjects  of  his  majesty’s, 
friends  and  allies. 

‘‘  If  a  foreign  admiral  meet  witli  any  of  his  maje¬ 
sty  s  ships,  and  salutes  them,  he  shall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  shall  answer 
w  ith  tw'o  guns  le.ss.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  shall  return  two  less.  But  if  the  ship  be 
commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  flag-officer  shall  give 
two  guns  less,  and  captains  an  equal  number. 

“  V\  hen  any  of  his  majesty’s  ships  come  to  an  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port  or  road,  within  cannon-shot  of  its  forts, 
the  captain  may  .salute  the  place  with  such  a  number  of 
guns  as  have  been  customary,  upon  good  .assurance  of 
having  the  like  number  returned,  but  rot  otherwise. 

But  if  the  .shi|)  be.ors  a  flag,  the  flag-officer  shall  first 
carefully  inform  . himself  how  flags  of  like  rank,  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  crowned  heads,  have  given  or  returned 
salutes,  and  to  insist  upon  the  same  terms  of  respect. 

“  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his  majesty’s 
ships  in  foreign  parts,  to  salute  the  persons  of  anyadmi- 
rals,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  ships  of  war  of 
foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or  strangers  of 
quality,  as  also  the  factories  of  the  king’s  subjects,  com¬ 
ing  on  board  to  visit  the  ship  ;  and  the  number  of  guns 
is  left  to  the  commander,  .as  shall  be  suitable  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  tire  quality  of  the  persons  visiting;  but  he  is 
nevertheless  to  remain  accountable  for  any  excesses  in 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty.  If  the  ship  visited  be  in  com¬ 
pany 
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Saliife  pany  with  other  ships  of  war,  the  captain  is  not  to 
II  make  use  of  the  civilities  allowed  in  the  ])receding  ar- 
Sain.incans.  leave  and  consent  of  the  commander  in 

*  chief  or  the  senior  captain. 

“  Merchant-ships,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 
to  his  majesty’s  subjects,  saluting  the  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  shall  be  answered  by  six  guns  less  ;  when  they 
salute  any  other  flag-ships,  they  shall  be  answered  by 
four  guns  less ;  and  if  they  salute  men  of  war  com¬ 
manded  by  captains,  they  shall  bo  answered  by  two 
guns  less.  If  several  merchant-ships  salute  in  com¬ 
pany,  no  return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have  finished, 
and  then  by  such  a  number  of  guns  as  shall  be  thought 
proper  ;  but  though  the  merchant-ships  should  answer, 
there  shall  be  no  second  return. 

“  None  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war  shall  salute  any 
of  his  majesty’s  forts  or  castles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  ” 

SALUZZO,  called  by  the  French  Saluces,  a  town 
and  castle  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
t^uisate  of  the  same  name,  with  a  bishop’s  see.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near 
the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  7.  29.  N.  Lat.  44.  33,  and 
is  subject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Saluzzo,  the  marcpiisate  of,  a  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont  in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny, 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  ^^alleys,  on  the  east  by 
those  of  Saviglano  and  Fossano,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Cona  and  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  west  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1601. 

S  AMi\,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  stands  on  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleasant  river  of  St 
George,  that  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  houses,  which  seem  to  form  three 
distinct  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebastian.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largest  on  the  whole 
coast,  Barbot  likewise  agreeing  with  him  in  its  situation, 
extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  sole  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  is  fishing  ;  a  circumstance  which 
easily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magistrates  having  the  su¬ 
preme  power,  being  subject  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  seldom 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Ihis 
prince  resides  some  leagues  distant  from  the  sea,  is 
rich,  and  much  respected  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philosophers,  have  been  confounded  by  some  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Persia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  spread  them¬ 
selves  in  India,  and  taught  new  doctrines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  said,  were  in 
the  highest  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  residence  was  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  while 
the  Samaneans  were  settled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
say,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  know  ledge  from 
tlie  Samaneans,  before  whose  arrival  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  prove  that  the  Bramins  w  ere  the  religious  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Indians.  The  most  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  the  Samanean  doctors  was  Boutta,  or  Buddu,  who 
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was  born  683  3’cars  before  Christ.  Ills  scltolars  paid 
him  divine  honours  ;  and  his  doctrine,  which  consisted  g 
chiefly  in  the  transmigratioa  of  souls,  and  in  the  wor-  ' 

ship  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  also  ' 
in  Japan,  China  Siam,  and  Tartary.  It  was  propa¬ 
gated  according  to  M.  de  Sainte  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  succeeded  there  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  Zamolxis.  The  Samaneans,  or  Buddists,  were 
entirely  destroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  of  the 
Bramins,  whose  absurd  practices  and  fables  they  affect¬ 
ed  to  treat  with  contempt ;  but  several  of  their  books 
are  still  preserved  and  respected  on  the  coasts  of  Ma¬ 
labar. 

We  are  told,  too,  that  several  of  the  Bramin  orders 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profess 
the  greatest  part  of  their  doctrines.  L’ Ezour  Vedam, 
oil  Ancien  Comment  du  Vedam,  published  by  IM.  de  S. 

Croix,  Paris  1779.  See  Bramins. 

SAMAR,  a  Spanish  island  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  East  Indies,  is  called  Snmar  on  the  side  which  looks 
towards  the  other  isles,  and  Ihnbao  on  that  next  the  ytodern 
ocean.  Itsgreatest  length,  from  Cape  Baliquaton,  which,  Unm.  ilist. 
with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the  strait  of,  St  Ber- jji”’ 
nardino,  in  13  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  extends  to^ 
that  of  Guignan  in  11  deg.  towards  the  soutli.  The 
other  two  points,  making  the  greatest  breadth  of  the 
i,sland,  are  Cabo  de  Spirito  Santo,  or  Cope  of  the  llolif 
Ghost,  the  high  mountains  of  w  Inch  are  the  first  disco¬ 
vered  b}'  ships  from  New  Spain  ;  and  that  which  lying 
opposite  to  Leyte  westward,  makes  another  strait,  scarce 
a  stone’s  throw  over.  The  whole  compass  of  the  island 
is  about  130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape 
Spirito  Santo  is  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  from 
tiieuce  those  of  Palapa  and  Catubig,  and  the  little  island 
of  Bin,  and  t'lc  coast  of  Catarman.  V'essels  from  coun¬ 
tries  not  yet  discovered  are  very  f're(]uently  cast  away 
on  the  before-mentioned  coast  of  Palapa.  Witliin  the 
straits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  bej  ond  Baliijuaton,  is  the 
coast  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  of  Ibatan, 
Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga.  Then 
follows  the  strait  of  St  Juanillo,  without  which,  stand¬ 
ing  eastward,  appears  the  [loint  and  little  island  of  Ciuig- 
nan,  where  the  compass  of  the  island  ends.  It  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  craggy,  but  the  few  plains  which  it  contains 
are  very  fertile.  The  fruits  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  Leyte;  but  there  is  one  particular  sort,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  chicoy,  and  by  the  Chinese,  who  pul  a 
great  value  on  it,  seyzu,  witliout  kernels. 

S.\M.\R.\,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tc- 
trandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

S.'VMARC.VND,  or  Sar.m.vcand,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Asia,  capital  of  the  kinirdom  of  tlie 
same  name  in  the  country  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  with 
a  CiLstle  and  a  famous  univer.sity.  The  houses  are  built 
w  ith  stones,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent  fruits. 

It  is  pleasantly  seated  near  the  river  Sogde,  u  branch  of 
the  Amu.  E.  Long.  69.  0.  N.  Lat. 39.  50.  This  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sogilia  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  w  lien  it  was  called  Maracandn. 

It  was  afterwards  the  capital  ol  the  empire  of  Taimr- 
lane  the  (ireat.  In  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  it  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  that  cruel  conqueror  ;  by 
whom  the  garrison,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  were 
butchered  ;  30,000  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  wives 

and. 
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Samarcar.dj'jind  cliildren,  were  presented  to  his  generals  ;  the  rest 
Samaria,  permitted  to  live  in  the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute 

of  300,000  dinars  or  crowns  of  gold. 

SAMAKIA.,  in  Ancient  Geography,  one  of  the  three 
larger  Cisjordan  districts,  situated  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  Galilee  to  the  north  and  Judea  to  the  south, 
beginning  at  the  ■village  Ginaea,  in  the  Campus  Mag¬ 
nus,  and  ending  at  the  toparchy  called  Acrobatena 
(Josephus).  Its  soil  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of 
Judea;  both  equally  hilly  and  campaign,  both  equally 
fertile  in  corn  and  fmit  (ib.).  Called  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria  in  Ephraim  (Bible) ;  comprising  the  ten  tribes, 
and  consequently  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  Judea 
and  east  and  west  of  Jordan. 

Samaria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri  king  of 
Israel,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3079,  and  died  3086  (1  Kings  xvi.  24.).  He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  silver  or 
for  the  sum  of  684/.  7s.  6d.  It  took  the  name  of  Sama¬ 
ria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill ;  though  some 
think  there  were  already  some  beginnings  of  a  city,  be¬ 
cause,  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  is  mention  made 
of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3030.  But  otheis  take  this  for  a  prolepsis,  or  an  an¬ 
ticipation,  in  the  discourse  of  the  man  of  God,  who 
speaks  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  that  Samai'ia  was  no 
considerable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  capital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  till  after  the  reign  of  Omri. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  Israel  dwelt  at  Shechem,  or 
Tirzah.  Samaria  was  situated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
fruitful  hill,  in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  w^as  12 
miles  from  Dothaim,  12  from  Merrom,  and  four  from 
Atharoth.  Josephus  says,  it  was  a  day’s  journey  from 
Jerusalem.  Besides,  though  it  was  built  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  yet  it  must  have  water  in  abundance  :  since  we 
find  medals  struck  in  this  city,  whereon  is  represented 
the  goddess  Astarte  treading  a  river  under  foot ;  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Josephus 
observes,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus 
the  prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolished  it,  and 
caused  even  the  brook  to  flow  over  its  ruins,  to  obli¬ 
terate  all  the  footsteps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  strongest,  the  finest,  and  the  richest  that  was 
possible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  (1  Kings 
xxii.  39.),  that  is,  in  which  there  were  many  orna¬ 
ments  of  ivory.  Amos  describes  Samaria  under  Je¬ 
roboam  II,  as  a  city  sunk  into  all  the  excesses  of  luxu¬ 
ry  and  effeminacy  (Amos  iii.  15.  and  iv.  1,  2.). 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  streets 
in  Samaria  (1  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  traffic, 
where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  son 
Ben-hadad  besieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  1,  2,  3,  &c.)  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army  into 
the  field,  probably  with  a  design  to  march  against  Sa¬ 
maria  ;  but  his  army  was  again  cut  in  pieces.  Some 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  such  necessities  by 
famine,  that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own 
child ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  sensible  effect  of 
the  protection  of  God. 
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Lastly,  it  was  besieged  by  Salmaneser  king  of  Assy-  Samaria, 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6,  7,  &c.),  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hezekiah  king 
of  Judah.  It  was  taken  three  years  after,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3283.  The  prophet  Hosea  speaks  of  the 
■cruelties  exercised  by  Salmaneser  against  the  besieged 
(Hos.  X.  4,  8,  9.  xiv.  i.) ;  and  Micah  says,  that  this 
city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  stones  (Mic.  i.  6.).  The 
Cuthites  that  were  sent  by  Esar-haddon  to  inhabit  the 
country  of  Samaria,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city  ;  they  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
which  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  state.  They 
were  still  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu¬ 
thites  had  rebuilt  some  of  the  houses  of  Samaria,  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  since 
Ezra  tlien  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  17.  Nehem.  iv.  2.) ;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this 
prince  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  .Andromachus  alive, 
whom  .Alexander  had  left  governor  of  S3  ria.  Alex¬ 
ander  marched  ag-uinst  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in 
Macedonians  to  inhabit  it;  givi  g  the  counti'}'  round 
it  to  the  .Tews  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it, 
he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute,  i  he 
king  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  succeeded  .Alexander, 
deprived  them  of  the  property  of  this  country. 

But  .Alexander  Balas  king  of  Syria  restored  to  Jona¬ 
than  Maccabaeus  tbe  cities  of  Lydda,  Eplirern,  and  Ra- 
matha,  which  he  cut  off  from  the  country  of  Samaria 
( 1  Mac.  X.  30,  38,  and  xi.  28,  34  )  Lastly,  the  Jew's 
re-entered  into  the  full  possession  of  this  whole  country 
under  John  Hircanus  the  Asmonaean,  who  took  Sama¬ 
ria,  and  ruined  it  in  such  a  manner,  according  to  Jose¬ 
phus,  that  he  made  the  river  run  through  its  ruins.  It 
continued  in  this  condition  to  tbe  year  of  the  w'orld 
3947,  when  Aldus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  S3’ria, 
rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabiniana.  But 
it  was  3'et  but  very  inconsiderable,  till  Herod  the 
Great  restored  it  to  its  ancient  lustre,  and  gave  it  the 
Greek  name  of  Sebaste,  which  in  Latin  is  Augusta, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  who  had  given 
him  the  property  of  this  place. 

The  sacred  authors  of  the  New  Testament  speak  but 
little  of  Samaria;  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 
rather  in  respect  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
city  itself.  (SeeLukexvii.il.  Johniv.  4, 5.) — It  was 
there  our  Lord  had  the  conversation  with  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  thst  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  of  the  city 
of  Sychar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  (  Acts  viii. 

1,2,  3.),  when  the  disciples  were  dispersed  through  the 
cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the  deacon  with¬ 
drew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he  made  several 
converts.  When  the  apostles  heard  that  this  city  had 
received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  Peter  and  John 
thither,  to  communicate  theHolyGhost  to  such  as  had 
been  baptized.  It  was  there  they  found  Simon  Magus, 
who  offered  money  to  the  apostles,  being  in  hopes  to 
buy  this  power  of  communicating  theHolyGhost.  Sa¬ 
maria  is  never  called  Sebaste  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  though  strangers  hardly  knew  it  but  by  this 
name.  St  Jerome  says,  that  it  was  thought  Obadiah 
was  buried  at  Samaria.  They  also  showed  there  the 
tombs  of  Elisha  and  of  St  JohnthcBaptist.  There  are 
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Samaria,  found  many  ancient  medals  that  were  struck  at  Sebaste, 
Samaritans,  {Samaria,  andsomebishops  of  this  city  have  subscribed 
~^to  the  ancient  councils. 

SAMA111T.\NS.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Samaritans  under  the  article  Cuth.  The  Samaritans 
are  the  people  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital 
city.  In  this  sense,  it  should  seem  that  we  might  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Israelitesof  the  ten  tribes, 
who  lived  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Samaria.  How¬ 
ever,  the  sacred  authors  commonly  give  the  name  of  Sa¬ 
maritans  only  to  those  strange  people  whom  the  kings 
of  -\ssyria  sent  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  inhabit 
the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when  they  took  away  captive 
the  Israelites  that  were  there  before.  Thus  we  may  fix 
the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans  at  the  taking  of  Samaria 
by  Salmaneser,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3283.  This 
prince  carried  away  captive  the  Israelites  that  he  found 
in  the  country,  and  assigned  them  dwellings  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  and  in  Assyria,  (2  Kings  xvii.  2  k). 
He  sent  other  inhabitants  in  their  stead,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  were  the  Cuthites,  a  people  descend¬ 
ed  from  Cush,  and  who  are  probably  of  the  number  of 
those  whom  the  ancients  knew  by  the  name  of  Scy¬ 
thians. 

After  Salmaneser,  his  successor  Esar-haddon  was  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  people  which  had  been  sent  to  Samaria 
were  infested  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25.) ;  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  manner  of  worshipping  the  god  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  Wherefore  Esar-haddon  sent  a  priest  of  the  God 
of  Israel  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend  this  re¬ 
ligion  with  that  which  they  professed  before ;  so  they 
continued  to  worship  their  idols  as  before,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  God  of  Israel,  not  perceiving  how  ab¬ 
surd  and  incompatible  these  two  religions  were. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this 
state;  but  at  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
it  appears  they  had  entirely  quitted  the  worship  of  their 
idols;  and  when  they  asked  permission  of  the  Israelites 
that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  teniple  of  Jerusalem,  they  affirmed,  that  from  the 
time  that  Esar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try  they  had  always  worshipped  the  Lord,  (Ezra  iv. 

1 ,'  2,  3.).  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap¬ 
tivity,  the  Scripture  does  not  anywhere  reproach  them 
with  idolatrous  worship,  though  it  does  not  dissemble  ei¬ 
ther  their  jealously  against  the  Jews,  nor  the  ill  offices 
they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Persia,  by  their 
slanders  and  calumnies,  or  the  stratagems  they  contriv¬ 
ed  to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem — 
(Nehem.ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  &c.  vi.  1,  2,  &c.). 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa¬ 
maria,  in  common  to  all  these  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of  A- 
lexander  the  Great  into  Judea.  Before  that  time,  every 
one  was  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and  worshipped  the 
Lord  where  he  thought  fit.  But  they  presently  com])re- 
hended,  from  the  books  of  Moses  which  they  had  in 
their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews  their 
neigbours,  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  that  place 
only  which  he  had  chosen.  So  that  since  they  could 
not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  the  Jews  would 
not  allow  of,  they  bethought  themselves  of  building  a 
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temple  of  their  own  upon  Mount  Gerizini,  near  the  city  Samaritaus. 

of  Shechem,  which  was  then  their  capital.  Therefore' - ' 

Sanballat  the  governor  of  the  Samaritans,  applied  him¬ 
self  to  Alexander,  and  told  him  he  had  a  son-in-law, 
called  Manasses,  son  to  Jaddus  the  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  \vho  had  retired  to  Samaria  with  a  great  number 
of  other  persons  of  his  own  nation  ;  that  he  desired  to 
build  a  temple  in  this  province,  where  he  might  exer¬ 
cise  the  higli-priesthood;  that  this  undertaking  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king’s  affairs,  because  in 
building  a  temple  in  the  province  of  Samaria,  the  na¬ 
tion  of  the  .Tews  would  be  divided,  who  are  a  turbulent 
and  seditious  people,  and  by  such  a  division  would  be 
made  weaker,  and  less  in  a  condition  to  undertake  new 
enterprises. 

Alexander  readily  consented  to  what  Sanballat  desir¬ 
ed,  and  the  Samaritans  presently  begun  theii  building 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  which  from  that  time  they 
have  always  frequented,  and  still  frequent  to  this  day, 
as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain 
and  of  this  temple,  that  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sy- 
char  spoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20).  See  Ga- 

RIZIM. 

The  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  o- 
bedience  of  Alexander.  They  revolted  from  hi.n  the 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  put  Macedonians  in  their  room,  and  gave  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  |)reference  that  .A.- 
lexander  gave  to  the  Israelites  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increase  that  hatred  and  animosity  that  had  already 
obtained  between  these  two  people.  When  any  Israel¬ 
ite  had  deserved  punishment  for  the  violation  of  some 
important  point  of  the  law,  he  presently  took  refuge  in 
Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  worship 
according  to  the  temple  of  (ierizim.  When  the  Jews 
were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  affairs  were  favour¬ 
able  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call  them¬ 
selves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race  of  .A- 
braham.  But  no  sooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into  dis¬ 
credit  or  persecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
disowned  them,  would  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  acknowledged  themselves  tube  Phoenicians  origi¬ 
nally,  or  that  they  were  descended  from  Joseph  and 
Manasseh  his  son.  This  used  to  be  their  practice  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Samaritans,  having  received  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  from  the  priest  that  was  .sent 
by  Esar-haddon,  have  |)rescrved  it  to  this  day,  in  the 
same  language  and  character  it  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  which  we  now  call 
the  Samaritan,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  modern  He¬ 
brew  character,  which  at  pre.sent  we  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jews.  These  last,  after  their  c.iptivity.  changed 
their  old  characters,  and  lookup  those  of  the  (’haidoe, 
which  they  had  been  used  to  at  Babylon,  and  which 
they  continue  still  to  use.  It  is  wrong,  says  F.  Calmet, 
to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  character,  for  that 
can  be  said  properly  only  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  some  variation.^  belw«‘cn  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  .Samaritans ; 
but  these  varieties  of  reading  ehietly  regard  the  word 
Gerizim,  which  the  .Samaritans  seem  to  have  purposely 
introduced  to  favour  their  pretensions,  that  .Slount 
Gerizim  was  the  place  in  which  the  Lord  was  to  be 

adored. 
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^:iniai  ttans.a(]oi.0(]_  'j’fjg  other  vai'ious  readings  are  of  small  im- 
— v'-~'  portance. 

The  religion  of  this  people  were  at  first  the  Pagan. 
Every  one  v^orshipped  the  deity  they  had  been  used  to 
in  their  own  country  (2  Kings  :Svii.  25,  30,  31.)  The 
-Babylonians  worshipped  Succoth-benoth  ;  theCuthites, 
Xergal ;  the  Hamathites,  Ashima ;  the  Avitcs,  Nib- 
haz  and  Tartak  ;  the  Scpliarvites,  Adranimelech  and 
Anammelech.  If  we  would  enumerate  all  the  names 
of  false  god-s  to  u  horn  the  Samaritans  have  paid  a  sa¬ 
crilegious  worship,  we  should  have  enough  to  do.  This 
matter  is  sufficiently  perplexed,  by  reason  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  names  bv  which  they  were  adored  by  different  na¬ 
tions,  insomuch  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
clear  up  this  affair.  See  SeccoxH-BEXorir,  d-c.  Af¬ 
terwards,  to  this  profane  worship  the  Samaritans  added 
that  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xvii.  29, 
30,  31,  32.)  They  gave  a  proof  of  their  little  regard 
to  this  worship  of  the  true  Goil.  when  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  the)'  consecrated  their  temple  at  Gerizim  to 
Jupiter  Argivus.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  tlie  Groat, 
they  celebrated  the  sabbatical  year,  and  consequently 
the  year  of  jubilee  also.  We  do  ]iot  know  whether  they 
did  it  exactly  at  tiie  same  time  w  ith  the  Jews,  or  whe¬ 
ther  tliey  observed  any  other  epoch;  and  it  is  to  little 
j)urpose  that  somecritieshaveattemptedto  ascertain  the 
first  beginning  of  it.  Under  the  kings  of  Syria  they 
followed  the  epoch  of  the  Greeks,  or  that  oi‘  the  Seleu- 
cidm.  as  other  people  ditl  that  were  under  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Seleucidse.  After  that  Ilcrod  had  re-esta¬ 
blished  Samaria,  and  had  given  it  the  name  ol'  Schaste, 
the  inliabitants  of  this  city,  in  tiicir  medals,  and  all  pu¬ 
blic  acts,  took  the  date  of  this  new  e3tabli^hment.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  .Samaria,  of  n  hicli  the  greater  jrart 
were  Pagans  or  ..lew  s,  wore  no  rule  to  lire  other  .Sama¬ 
ritans,  who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  subject  to,  till  the 
time  they  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  ol'the  Mahometaris, 
under  which  they  live  at  this  day  ;  and  they  reckon 
their  year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  as  they  speak,  according 
to  the  reign  of  Ishuiael,  or  the  Ishinaelites.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  desire  to  be  further  acquainted  with  the 
liistory  of  the  ancient  .Samaritans,  we  rel’er  to  the  works 
-of  .losephus,  where  they  will  find  that  subject  largely 
treated  of 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  objected  to  them,  that  they 
receive  (mly  the  Pentateuch,  and  reject  all  the  other 
books  of  Scripture,  chiefiy  tlie  prophets,  w  ho  have  more 
expressly  declared  the  coining  of  the  nie.ssiah.  —  'fhe.y 
have  also  been  accused  of  h  'lieving  God  to  be  corpo¬ 
real,  of  denying  the  Holy  Giiost,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Jesus  Christ  reproaches  them  (John  iv. 
22.)  with  worshipping  they  know  not  what;  and  in  the 
place  already  referred  to  he  seems  to  exclude  them  from 
^  salvaiion,  when  he  says,  that  Salvation  is  of  the 
Jews.  ”  True  it  is,  that  these  words  might  only  signify, 
that  the  .Messiah  was  to  proceed  from  the  Jews  ;  but 
the  crime  of  schism  alone,  and  a  separation  from  the 
true  church,  was  sufficient  to  exclude  them  from  salva¬ 
tion.  'Ihe  .Samaritan  woman  is  a  suflicient  testimony 
that  the  Samaritans  expected  a  Messiah,  who  they 
hoped  would  clear  up  all  tiudr  doubts  (.John  iv.  25.) 
.Several  of  the  nih.ihitants  of  .Shccljcm  believed  at  the 
^treadling  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  several  of  Samaria  be¬ 


lieved  at  that  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is  said,  they  soon  Sam 
fell  back  to  their  former  errors,  being  perverted  by 
Simon  -Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  present  are  very  few  in  number. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  being  curious  to  know'  their  usages, 
wrote  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high- 
priest  of  the  whole  sect  who  resided  at  Neapolis  in  Sy¬ 
ria.  They  returned  two  answers  to  Scaliger,  dated  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  998.  These  were  preserved  in  the 
Ercnch  king’s  library,  and  were  translated  into  luUin 
by  Eather  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  that  father’s  letters,  in  1682,  under  the  title  of 
Antiquilntes  Ecclesice  Orientals.  By  these  letters  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  servant  iMoses, 
the  holy  law,  the  mountain  Gerizim,  the  house  of 
God,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace ;  that  they 
value  themselves  upon  observing  the  law^  of  IMoses  in 

many  points  more  rigidly  than  the  Jews  themselves _ 

They  keep  the  sabbath  with  tlie  utmost  strictness  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law,  without  stirring  from  the  place  they 
are  in,  hut  only  to  the  s)  nagogue.  They  go  not  out 
of  the  city,  and  abstain  from  their  wives  on  that  da}'. 
They  never  delay  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day. 
They  still  sacrifice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  priest  what  is  enjoined  by 
the  law.  They  do  not  marry  their  own  nieces,  as  the 
Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themselves  a  plurality 
of  wives.  Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be  seen 
through  all  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  hi  sev'eral 
places  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Jewish  historian 
informs  us,  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  passover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  some  Samaritans  had  scattered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  insult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  festival.  The  evangelists  show  us,  that 
the  Jews  and  .Samaritans  held  no  corcespondenco  toge¬ 
ther.  (John  Lv.  9.)  “  'J'lie  Jews  have  no  dcaling.s 

witli  the  Samaritans.”  And  tlie  Samaritan  woman  "of 
Sycluir  was  much  surprised  that  Jesus  .talked  with  hoc., 
and  a.-'ked  drink  of  her,  being  a  Sanunitan.  Vfhen  our 
Saviour  sent  his  aiiostles  to  prcacli  in  Judea,  he  fo'.  hade 
them  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Matt. -x.  .5.) ; 
because  ho  looked  upo'.i  them  as  schismatics,  and  tis 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  Israel.  One  day  when  he 
sent  his  disciples  to  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entei  tain  him, 
because  they  perceived  ho  was  going  to  Jerusalem. 
(Luke  ix.  53.)  “  Because  his  face  was  as  though 

he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  ”  And  when  the  Jews  v.erc 
provoked. at  the  reproaches  of  Jesus  C-'hrist,  they  told 
him  he  w;is  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  18.)  thinking  they 
could  say  nothing  more  severe  against  him.  Josephus 
relates,  that  some  Samaritans  having  killed  several  Jews 
as  -they  were  going  to  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  this  oc¬ 
casioned  a  kind  of  a  war  between  them.  The  Sama- 
litans  continued  their  fealty  to  the  Koman.s,  when  the 
Jews  revolted  from  them  ;  yet  they  did  not  escape 
from  being  involved  in  some  of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  still  at  this  day  some  Samaritansat  Shechem, 
otliei'wise*  called  Xaplouse.  They  have  priests  there, 
who  .say  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  'i'hcy  have  a 
high-priest,  who  resides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim,  wlio 
oliu's  sacrifices  there,  and  who  declares  the  feast  of  the 

passover, 
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Samaritans  passover,  and  all  the  other  feasts,  to  all  the  dispers- 
Samiels.  Samaritan?.  Some  of  them  are  to  be  found  at 
,  '  ,  Gaza,  some  at  Damascus,  and  some  at  Grand  Cairo. 

SAMI3UCUS,  Elder,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dimosa;.  See  Botany 
Index. 

All  the  sorts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous  tribe, 
very  hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere  ;  are  generally 
free  shooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder  and 
varieties,  which  make  remarkably  strong,  jointed 
■  shoots,  of  several  feet  in  length,  in  one  season  ;  and 
they  flower  mostly  in  summer,  except  the  racemose 
elder,  which  generally  begins  flowering  in  April ;  and 
the  branches  being  large,  spreading,  and  very  abund¬ 
ant,  are  exceedingly  conspicuous ;  but  they  emit  a 
disagreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  in 
.most  of  the  sorts  by  large  bunches  of  ripe  berries  in 
autumn,  which,  although  very  unpalatable  to  eat,  are 
in  high  estimation  for  making  that  well  known  cordial 
liquor  called  elder  wine,  particularly  the  common  black- 
berried  elder.  In  gardening,  the  elder  is  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  especially  in  extensive  grounds. 

SAMIAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name 
jof  two  specie!  of  marl  used  in  medicine,  viz.  The 
white  kind,  called  by  the  ancients  coUi/riuin  samium, 
being  astringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diarrhoeas,  dy¬ 
senteries,  and  haemorrhagies  ;  they  also  used  it  exter¬ 
nally  in  inflammations  of-  all  kinds.  2.  The  brownish 
white  kind,  called  aster  samius  by  Dioscorides  ;  this 
also  stands  recommended  as  an  astringent. 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  pecu- 
Ircs’s  Toy. liar  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  desert 
■age  from  jn  the  months  of  July  and  August  from  the  north-west 
Jndia'‘‘^  ^‘'quarter,  and  sometimes  it  continues  with  all  its  violence 
1754.  to  gates  of  Bagdad,  but  never  affects  any  body 

within  the  walls.  Some  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
4ind  in  others  it  appears  six,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
seldom  continues  more  than  a  few’  minutes  at  a  time. 
It  often  passes  with  the  apparent  quickness  of  lightning. 
The  Arabians  and  Persians,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  appearance  of  the  sky  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind 
arises,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze, 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  out  of  the 
horizon  ;  and  they  immediately  upon  this  appearance 
throw  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  position  till  the  wind  is  passed,  which 
frequently  happens  almost  instantaneously;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or  brisk  enough  to 
take  this  precaution,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  and 
they  get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  instant  death. 

The  above  metbod  is  the  only  one  which  they  take 
to  avoid  the  efl'ects  of  this  fatal  blast ;  and  when  it  is 
■over,  they  get  up  arid  look  round  them  for  their  com¬ 
panions;  and  if  they  see  any  one  lying  motionless, 
they  take  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  or  jerk  it 
with  some  force ;  and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  sepa¬ 
rates  from  the  body,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  wind 
has  had  its  full  effect;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm 
or  leg  does  not  come  away,  it  is  a  sure  sign  there  is 
life  remaining,  although  to  every  outward  appearance 
the  person  is  dead  ;  and  in  that  Citse  they  immediate¬ 
ly  cover  him  or  them  with  clothes,  and  a  lmini.-ter 
some  warm  diluting  liquor  to  cause  a  perspiration, 
which  is  certainly,  but  slowly,  brouglit  about. 
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The  Arabs  themselves  can  say  little  or  nothing  a-  Samiels 
bout  the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  „ 
behind  it  a  very  strong  sulphureous  smell,  and  that  i  - 
the  air  at  these  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the 
horizon,  in  the  north-west  quarter,  before  observed, 
which  gives  warning  of  its  approach.  VVe  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  whether  the  dead  bodies  are  scorch¬ 
ed,  or  dissolved  into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  substance  ; 
but  from  the  stories  current  about  them,  there  has  been 
frequent  reason  to  believe  the  latter  ;  and  in  that  case 
such  fatal  efl'ects  may  be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious 
vapour  than  to  an  absolute  and  excessive  heat.  The 
story  of  its  going  to  the  gates  of  Bt^dad  and  no  far¬ 
ther,  may  be  reasonably  enough  accounted  for,  if  the 
effects  are  attributed  to  a  poisonous  vapour,  and  not  aii 
excessive  heat.  The  above  mentioned  wind,  Samiel, 
is  so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad  and 
Bassora,  that  the  very  children  speak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  east  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  west  by  the  Baltic  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Regal 
Prussia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forests  and  very  high  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  qu.antity  of  honey.  There  are  also  very 
active  horses,  in  high  esteem.  The  inhabitants  are 
clownish,  but  honest ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young 
woman  to  go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her 
hand  and  two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Rossenna  and 
Worma  are  the  principal  places. 

S.\MOIED  A,  a  country  of  the  Russian  empire,  be¬ 
tween  Asiatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along  the 
sea-coast  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely  rude  and  barbarous.  They  travel  on  the  snow 
on  sledges,  drawn  by  an  animal  like  a  rein-deer,  but 
with  the  horns  of  a  stag.  Their  stature  is  short  ;  their 
shoulders  and  faces  are  broad,  with  flat  broad  noses, 
hanging  lip-,  and  staring  eyes;  their  complexion  is 
dark,  their  hair  long  and  black  ;  and  they  have  very 
little  beard.  If  they  have  any  religion  at  all,  it  is  idol¬ 
atry,  though  there  h.ave  been  some  attempts  of  late  to 
convert  them.  Their  hut.s  are  made  of  birch  bark  sew¬ 
ed  together,  and  hvid  upon  stakes  set  in  the  ground  ;  at 
the  top  is  a  hole  to  let  out  the  smoke  ;  the  fire  is  made 
in  the  middle,  round  which  they  repose  in  the  night. — 

Their  chief  employment  is  hunting  and  fishing. 

SAMOLUS,  Water  Pimpernel;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cl.ass,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  21st  order,  Precue. 

See  Botany  Index. 

S^\MOS,  in  Ancient  Gengrnphij,  an  i^-Iand  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  promontory  Mycale.on  the  coniineiit 
of  the  Hither  .A.-iu,  and  opposite  to  IvphcMis  ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  onl}' seven  statlia(  .Strabo) :  a  free  i-Iand,  in  com¬ 
pass  87  niiles  (  Pliny ) ;  or  100  (  I-odoru- )  ;  «ithacog. 
nominal  town  (  Ptolemy,  Horace) ;  famous  for  the  w or- 
ship  and  a  temple  ol'.Inno,  with  a  noted  a-it  him  (  \'irgil, 

Strabo,  Tacitus).;  untl  hence  their  coin  exhibited  a 
peacock  ( Alhena  us) :  Thecountry  of  Pythagoras, «  ho, 
to  avoid  the  oppression  of  tyrant-;,  retired  to  Italy,  the 
land  of  freedom.  .S.tmos,  ihougli  iiot  so  hup[>\  in  pro¬ 
ducing  wine,  which  .Strabo  wonders  at^  all  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  i>lands  yielding  a  generous  sort,  yet  aliouiuls  in 
all  the  nece.ssaiies  of  life.  The  l  asa  .S'ujw/Vj, ,ani.  ng 
earthen  ware,  werehcld  in  high  repute.  S't7w//,thc  pc>>- 
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Samos,  p]e  (Ovid). — The  island  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sampan.  ^  jj-  about  32  miles  in  length,  and  22  in 

^  breadth,  and  extremely  fertile.  The  inhabitants  live 

at  their  ease,  their  taxation  by  the  Turks  being  mo¬ 
derate.  The  women  are  very  nasty  and  ugly,  and 
they  never  shift  above  once  a  month.  The}'  are  cloth¬ 
ed  in  the  Turkish  manner,  except  a  red  coif,  and 
their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  with  plates  of 

silver  or  block- tin  fastened  to  the  ends _ The)'  have 

abundance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans,  and  excel¬ 
lent  muskadine  grapes.  They  have  white  figs  four 
times  as  big  as  the  common  sort,  but  not  so  well  tast¬ 
ed.  Their  silk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and  wax 
admirable  ;  besides  which,  their  poultry  are  excel¬ 
lent  :  They  have  iron  mines,  and  most  of  the  soil  is 
of  a  rusty  colour :  they  have  also  emery  stone,  and  all 
the  mountains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inhabitants 
are  about  12,000,  who  are  almost  all  Greeks ;  and  the 
monks  and  priests  occupy  most  part  of  the  island. 
They  have  a  bishop  who  resides  at  Cora.  See  Poly- 
crates. 

Osbec'sVoy  S.AMPAN,  IS  a  Chinese  boat  without  a  keel,  look- 
age  to  Chi-  jpg  almost  like  a  trough  ;  they  are  made  of  different 
^■£as"lndks  d'fRensions,  but  are  mostly  covered.  These  boats  are 
as  long  as  sloops,  but  broader,  almost  like  a  baking 
,  trough  ;  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 

bamboo  sticks  :  the  cover  or  roof  is  made  of  bamboo 
sticks,  arched  over  in  the  shape  of  a  grater  ;  and  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  :  the  sides  are  made 
of  boards,  with  little  holes,  with  shutters  instead  of 
windows :  the  boards  are  fastened  on  both  sides  to 
posts,  which  have  notches  like  steps  on  the  inside,  that 
the  roof  may  be  let  down,  and  rest  on  them  :  on  both 
ends  of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  least 
there  is  one  at  the  hindmost  end.  A  fine  white  smooth 
carpet,  spread  up  as  far  as  the  boards,  makes  the  floor, 
w’hich  in  the  middle  consists  of  loose  boards  ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  use  of  to  sleep  on.  As  these  boats 
greatly  differ  from  ours  in  shape,  they  are  likewise 
rowed  in  a  different  manner :  for  two  rowers,  posting 
themselves  at  the  back  end  of  the  sampan,  work  it 
forwards  very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars  ;  and 
can  almost  turn  the  vessel  just  as  they  please  :  the 
oars,  which  are  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadran¬ 
gular  iron,  are  laid  on  iron  swivels,  w  hich  are  fastened 
in  the  sides  of  the  sampan :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are 
pierced,  which  makes  them  look  a  little  bent:  in  com¬ 
mon,  a  rower  sits  before  with  a  short  oar  ;  but  this  he 
is  forced  to  lay  aside  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on 
account  of  the  great  throng  of  sampans;  and  this  in¬ 
convenience  has  confirmed  the  Chinese  in  their  old 
w'ay  of  rowing.  Instead  of  pitch,  they  make  use  of 
a  cement  like  our  putty,  whicli  we  call  c/iiiiani,  but 
the  Chinese  call  it  liang.  Some  authors  say  tha'  this 
cement  is  made  of  lime  and  a  resin  exuding  from  the 
tree  long  yea,  and  bamboo  ockam. 

Besides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  following 
furniture  :  two  cblorg  tables  or  boards  on  which  some 
Chinese  characters  are  drawn  ;  a  lanthorn  for  the 
night  time,  and  a  pot  to  boil  rice  in.  They  have  also 
a  little  cover  for  their  household  god,  decorated  with 
gilt  paper  and  other  ornaments  :  before  him  stands  a 
pot  filled  wfth  ashes,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  be¬ 
fore  the  idol.  The  candles  are  nothing  else  than  bam¬ 
boo  chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  saw-dust  of  san¬ 


dal- wood  is  stuck  on  with  gum.  These  tapers  are  e-  Sampau 
verywhere  lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  „  H 
and  before  the  doors  in  the  streets  ;  and,  in  large  ci-  , 
ties,  occasion  a  smoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes. 

Before  this  idol  stands  some  samso,  or  Chinese  brandy, 
water,  &c.  We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinese 
would  not  like  to  use  juniper-wood  instead  of  sandal¬ 
wood  ;  which  latter  comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  al¬ 
most  the  same  smell  with  juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  memorable 
for  his  supernatural  strength,  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the 
book  of  Judges. 

Samson’s  Post,  a  sort  of  pillar  erected  in  a  ship’s 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelson,  under 
the  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  furnished  with  several 
notches  that  serve  as  steps  to  mount  or  descend,  as 
occasion  requires.  This  post  being  firmly  driven  into 
its  place,  not  only  serves  to  support  the  beam  and 
fortify  the  vessel  in  that  place,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  cargo  or  materials  contained  in  the  hold,  from 
shifting  to  the  opposite  side,  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  in  a  turbulent  and  heavy  sea. 

Books  o/"  SAMUEL,  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  being  usually  ascribed  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Samuel. 

The  books  of  Samuel  and  the  books  of  Kings  are 
a  continued  history  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah;  for  which  reason  the  books  of  Samuel 
are  likewise  styled  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings, 

Since  the  first  24-  chapters  contain  all  that  relates  to 
the  History  of  Samuel,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
book  and  all  the  second  include  the  relation  of  events 
that  happened  after  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the 
first  24  chapters,  and  that  the  prophets  Gad  and  Na¬ 
than  finished  the  work.  The  first  book  of  Samuel 
comprehends  the  transactions  under  the  government 
of  Eli  and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  king; 
and  also  the  acts  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul ; 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  space  of  101  years. 

The  scond  book  contains  the  history  of  about  40 
years,  and  is  wholly  spent  in  relating  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  David’s  reign. 

S.\M  YD.\,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
tho^e  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index 

S.A.NA,  orSANAA,  a  large,  populous,  and  handsome 
tf)wn  of  .'\sia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  situated  'm  Travels 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Nikkum,  on-^'^’’®'** 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which 
the  Arabs  suppose  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near 
this  mountain  stands  the  castle;  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the 
other  side;  and  near  it  is  the  Bustan  el  .Metwokkel,  a 
spacicus  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok¬ 
kel,  and  has  been  embellished  with  a  fine  garden  by  the 
reigning  imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  arc  built 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  inclosed  with¬ 
in  a  wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  is 
not  very  extensive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an 
hour.  The  city-gates  are  seven.  Here  arc  a  number 
of  mosques,  some  of  which  liave  been  built  by  Turkish 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  po¬ 
pulous  than  it  actually  is ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
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of  file  space  within  t'he  walls. 

public  baths;  but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the 
■most  splendid  of  which  have  been  built  hy  the  reign¬ 
ing  imam.  Tiie  palace  of  tl>e  late  imam  El  Manzor^ 
with  seme  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family-,  who  are 
very  numerous. 

The  Arabian  palaces  arc  built  in  a  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  dhferent  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how¬ 
ever,  burnt  bricks,  and  sometimes  even  hewn  stones ; 
but  the  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  the  sun.  There  are  no  glass 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
rest  of  the  houses  have,  instead  of  windows,  merely 
shutters,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  shut 
when  it  is  foul.  In  tire  last  case,  the  house  is  lighted 
by  a  round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Muscovy 
glass  ;  some  of  the  Arabians  use  small  panes  of  stain¬ 
ed  glass  from  Venice. 

At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  are 
great  simseras  or  caravansevas  for  merchants  and  tra~ 
vellers.  Each  drfierent  commodity  is  sold  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  market,  -In  the  market  for  bread,  none  but  wo¬ 
men  are  to  be  seen;  and  their  little  slrops  are  port¬ 
able.  Ihe  several  classes  of  mechanics  work,  in  the 
same  manner,  in  particular  quarters  in  the  open  street. 
W  riters  go  about  with  their  -desks,  and  make  out 
brieves,  copy-books,  and  instruct  scholars  in  the  art 
of  w  riting,  all  at  the  same  time.  There  is  one  mar¬ 
ket  where  old  clothes  are  taken  in  exchange  for  new. 

Wood  for  the  carpenter’s  purposje  is  extremely  dear 
through  Yemen;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Sana  is  no 
less  so.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and 
bare,  and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from 
the  distance  of  three  days’  journey  ;  and  a  camel’s 
burthen  commonly  costs  two  crowns.  Tliis  scarcity 
of  wood  is  partially  supplied  by  the  use  of  a  little  pit- 
coal.  Peats  are  burnt  here ;  but  they  are  so  bad, 
that  straiv  must  be  intermixed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here 
are  more  than  ^20  different  species  of  grapes,  which,  as 
they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  same  time,  continue  to 
afford  a  delicious  refreshment  for  several  months. 
The  Arabs  likeivise  preserve  grapes,  by  hanging  them 
up  in  their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almost  through  the 
whole  year.  The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might 
make  more  if  the  Arabs  were  not  such  enemies  to 
strong  liquors.  A  Jew  convicted  of  conveying  wfne 
into  an  Arab’s  house  is  severely  punished  ;  nay,  the 
.Tews  must  even  use  great  caution  in  bin  ing  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  among  themselves.  (Jrcat  (juantities  of  grapes 
are  dried  here ;  and  the  exportation  of  raisins  from 
Sana  is  considerable.  One  sort  of  those  gr.apcs  is 
without  stones,  and  contains  only  a  soft  grain,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  which  is  not  perceptible  in  eating  the  I’.iisin. 

In  the  castle,  which  stands  on  a  hill,  are  two  palaces. 
“  I  saw  (says  Niebuhr)  about  it  some  ruins  of  old  build¬ 
ings,  hut,  notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  place, 
no  remarkable  inscriptions.  There  is  the  mint,  and  a 
range  of  prisons  for  persons  of  different  ranks.  The 
reigning  imam  resides  in  the  city ;  but  several  princes 
of  the  blood-royal  live  in  the  castle.  The  battery  is 
the  most  elevated  place  about  these  buildings;  and 
there  I  met  with  what  I  had  no  expectation  of,  a 
German  mortar,  with  this  inscription,  -forg  Sclos  Gos- 
-tnick,  1513.  I  saw  also  upon  the  same  battery  seven 
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In  Sana  arc  only  12  iroTi  camions,  partly  buried  in  the 


and,  and  partly 
■sot  upon  broken  carriages.  These  se\'en  .small  can¬ 
nons,  with  six  others,  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired 
to  announce  the  return  of  the  different  festivals,  are 
all  the  artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen.  ” 

SANADON,  Noel  Etienne,  a  Jesuit,  was  born 
at  Rouen  in  1676,  and  was  a  distinguished  professor 
of  humanity  at  Caen,  He  there  became  acquainted 
with  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  whose  taste  for  lite¬ 
rature  and  poetry  was  similar  to  his  own,  Sanadon 
afterwards  taught  rhetoric  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Conti,  after  the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  In  1728  he 
was  made  librarian  to  Louis  XI V'",  an  office  which  he 
retained  to  his  death.  lie  died  on  the  21st  Septem- 
tember  1733,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  are,  1.  Latin  Poems,  in  12mo,  1715, 
and  reprinted  by  Rarbou,  in  8vo,  1754.  His  style 
possesses  the  graces  of  the  Augustan  age.  Ilis  lan¬ 
guage  is  pure  and  nervou.s  ;  his  verses  are  harmonious, 
and  his  thoughts  are  delicate  and  well  chosen  ;  hut 
sometimes  his  imaginawon  fiags.  His  Latin  poem.s 
consist  of  OJes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  ethei's,  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  2,  A  translation  of  Horace,  with  Re¬ 
marks,  in  2  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727  ;  but 
the  best  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  .Amsterdam 
in  1735,  in  8  vols.  12mo,  in  which  are  also  inserted  the 
versions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier.  Sanadon  translated 
with  elegance  and  taste  ;  but  he  has  not  preserved  the 
sublimity  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  precision  in  the  epistles  and  satires.  In  general, 
his  version  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  faithful  trans¬ 
lation.  Learned  men  have  justly  censured  him  for 
the  liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  consider¬ 
able  changes  in  the  order  and  structure  of  the  odes. 
He  has  al.«o  given  offence  by  his  uncouth  orthography. 
3.  A  Colk'ction  of  Discourses  delivered  at  dilfeient 
time.s,  which  afford  strong  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of 
oratory  and  poetry.  4.  A  book  entitled  Priercs  et 
liiitritclions  ( 'h ret ie tines. 

SAN13ALL.\T,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu- 
thites  or  Samaritans,  was  always  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horonaim,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Nehemiali,  who  was  his  great 
opponent,  and  from  whose  hook  we  learn  his  history. 
'I'licre  is  one  circumstance  related  of  him  which  has  oc¬ 
casioned  some  d'-putc  among  the  learned;  and  the 
state  of  the  question  is  as  follows:  When  .-Vlexanch  r 
the  Great  came  into  Phccnicia,  and  sat  dow  n  bcl'ore  the 
city  of 'lyre,  Sanhall.at  quitted  the  interests  of  Darius 
king  of  Persia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  80t>0  men  to 
offer  his  service  to  .Alexander.  'I'liis  prince  readily  en¬ 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  s(  licited  by  him,  gave 
liim  leave  to  erect  a  temple  upon  .MountGcrizim,  where 
he  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasscli  the  high-priest. 
Hut  this  storj’  carries  a  flagr.nnt  anachronism  :  for  120 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
35.)0,  Sanhallat  was  governor  of  Samaria  ;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Pridcaux  (in  his  Connexion  ofllic  His¬ 
tories  of  the  Old  and  New  ’I'estament)  supposes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by  showing  it  to  be  a  mistake  of  Josephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanhallat  to  flourish  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Codoiuanuus,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
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Sanballat.  Mount  Gerlzim  by  license  from  Alexander  the  Great ; 

^  II  .  whereas  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius  No- 
thus,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away 

V  .  ^  the  diificulty  arising  from  the  great  age  of  Sanballat, 
and  brings  him  to  be  cotemporary  with  Nehemiab,  as 
the  Scripture  history  requires. 

SANCHEZ,  Fuaxcois,  called  in  Latin  Sanctius, 
was  of  Las  Brocas  in  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by 
his  own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of  le  Pere 
de  la  Lan^ue  Latine,  et  le  Docteiir  de  ious  les  Gens  de 
lettres.  He  wrote,  I.  An  excellent  treatise  intitled 
Minerva,  or  de  Caiisis  Lingnce  Laiina^  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Amsterdam  in  ITl-f,  in  8vo.  The  authors  of 
the  Port-Royal  Methode  de  la  Langue  Latine  have  been 
much  indebted  to  this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking, 
and  the  Method  of  translating  Authors.  3.  Several 
other  learned  pieces  on  grammar.  He  died  in  the 
year  1600,  in  his  TTth  year. 

We  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
Frangois  Sanchez,  who  died  at  Toulouse  in  1632.  This 
last  was  a  Portuguese  physician  who  settled  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  and,  though  a  Christian,  w'as  born  of  Jewish 
parents.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  philosopher.  His  works  have  been  collected  under 
the  title  of  Opera  Medica.  His  juncli  sunt  tractatus 
yuidam  philosophici  non  insubtiles.  They  were  printed 
at  Toulouse  in  1636. 

SANCHONI ATHO,  a  Plienician  philosopher  and 
historian,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  before  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  about  the  time  of  Semiramis.  Of  tliis  most 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remains  extant  are  sundry 
fragments  of  cosmogony,  and  of  the  history  of  the  gods 
and  first  mortals,  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Theo- 
cioret  ;  both  of  whom  speak  of  Sanchoniatlio  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  faithful  historian  ;  and  the  former  adds, 
that  his  work,  which  was  translated  by  Philo- Byblius 
irom  the  Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains 
many  things  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  which 
deserve  great  credit,  both  because  they  agree  with  the 
.lewish  writers,  and  because  the  author  received  these 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus,  a  priest  of 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  great  learning, 
have  called  in  question  the  very  existence  of  Sanchonia- 
tho,  and  have  contended,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eusebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author 
or  the  pretended  translator  Philo,  1‘rom  enmity  to  the 
Christians,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  something 
lo  show  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Moses. 
These  opposite  opinions  have  produced  a  controversy 
that  has  filled  volumes,  and  of  which  our  limits  would 
hardly  admit  of  an  abstract.  We  shall  therefore  in  few 
words  state  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  fuller  information 
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to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  hot-  Sanohprna- 
tom  of  the  page.  ^ 

The  controversy  respecting  Sanchoniatho  resolves  — — 
itself  into  two  questions.  1.  Was  there  in  reality  such 
a  w'riter  ?  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity 

which  his  translator  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  really  such  a  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  preserved  b)'  Eusebius  are  indeed  parts  of  his 
history,  interpolated  perhaps  by  the  translator  (b),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the  following  reasons.  Eu¬ 
sebius,  who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  atre,  and  a  di¬ 
ligent  searcher  into  antiquity.  His  conduct  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  shows,  that  on  every  subject  he  thought  for 
himself,  neither  biassed  by  authority  to  the  one  side,  nor 
carried  over  by  the  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  better  means  than  any  modern  writer  can  have  of 
satisfying  himself  with  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
very  extraordinary  work,  which  had  then  but  lately 
been  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  made 
generally  known  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  it¬ 
self,  or  at  least  in  those  parts  of  it  which  he  has  pre¬ 
served,  that  could  induce  a  wise  and  good  man  to  ob¬ 
trude  it  upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himself 
suspected  it  to  be  spurious.  Too  many  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers  were  indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to 
admit  the  authenticity  of  writings  without  duly  weigh¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  their  claim  ;  but  then  such  writings 
were  always  believed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Christian 
cause,  and  inimical  to  the  cause  of  Paganism.  That 
no  man  of  common  sense  could  suppose  the  cosmogony 
of  Sanchoniatho  favourable  to  the  cause  of  revealed 
religion,  a  farther  proof  cannot  be  requisite  than  what 
is  furnished  by  the  following  extract. 

“  He  supposeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
universe  were  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  of 
dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  evening  chaos  ;  and  that  these 
things  were  boundless,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no. 
bound  or  figure.  But  when  this  wind  fell  in  love  with 
his  own  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix¬ 
ture  was  called  desire  or  C2ipid  (wa^e?.) 

“  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  [y.Ti<nuf)  making  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  production  ;  and  of  this,  with  that 
wind  was  begotten  Mot,  which  some  call  Mua,  others' 
the  putrefaction  of  a  watery  mixture.  And  of  this 
came  all  the  seed  of  this  building,  and  the  generatiotv. 
of  the  universe. 

“  But  there  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no. 
sense,  out  of  which  were  begotten  intelligent  animals, 
and  were  called  Zophesemin,  that  is,  the  spies  or  over¬ 
seers  of  Heaven  ;  and  were  formed  alike  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg.  Thus  shone  out  Mot,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  the  less  and  the  greater  stars. 

“  And  the  air  shining  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its 
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(a)  Bochart,  Scaliger,  Vossius,  Cumberland,  Dodwell,  Stillingfleet,  Mosheim’s  Cudworth,  and  Warburton. 

(b)  Of  these  there  are  indeed  several  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  speak  of  Byblus  as  the  most  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Phenicia,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  was  not.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  of  Berith  or  Bery- 
tiis,  the  city  where  Sanchoniatho  himself  lived ;  but  not  of  Byblus,  which  was  the  native  city  of  Philo,  and  to. 
which  he  is  therefore  partial.  He  makes  him  likewise  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the. 
Grecian  states  were  known  or  probably  peopled. 
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Sanc'honia-  fiery  influence  on  the  sea  and  earth,  winds  were  begot- 
,  ten,  and  clouds  and  great  defluxions  of  the  heavenly' 

*  waters.  And,  when  all  these  things  first  were  parted, 
and  were  separated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  dash¬ 
ed  against  one  another,  and  were  broken  to  pieces  ; 
whence  thunders  and  lightnings  were  made  :  and  at 
the  stroke  of  these  thunders  the  fore- mentioned  intel¬ 
ligent  animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the 
sound  ;  and  male  and  female  stirred  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  sea  :  This  is  the  generation  of  animals. 

“  After  these  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho) 
goes  on  saying  :  ‘  These  things  are  written  in  the  Cos- 
mogonyqfTaautus,  and  in  his  memoirs  ;  and  out  of  the 
conjectures  and  surer  natural  signs  which  his  mind 
saw,  and  found  out,  and  wherewith  he  hath  euligbt- 
ened  us.  ’  ” 

“  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds,  tiori/i 
and  sotilh  and  the  rest,  he  makes  this  epilogue.  ‘  But 
these  first  men  consecrated  the  plants  shooting  out  of 
the  earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  worshipped 
them  ;  upon  whom  they  themselves  lived,  and  all  their 
posterity  and  all  before  them  :  to  these  they  made  their 
meat  and  drink  offerings.’  Then  he  concludes: 

*  these  were  the  devices  of  worship  agreeing  with  the 
weakness  and  want  of  boldness  in  their  minds. 

Let  us  suppose  Eusebius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkest  monk  in  the  darkest  age  of 
Europe,  a  supposition  which  no  man  will  make  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  writings  of  that  eminent  histo¬ 
rian  ;  what  could  he  see  in  this  senseless  jargon,  which 
even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  of  employing  in 
support  of  Christianity  ?  Eusebius  calls  it,  and  calls  it 
truly,  direct  atheism  ;  but  coul<l  he  imagine  that  an 
ancient  system  of  atheism  would  contribute  so  much 
to  make  the  Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revela¬ 
tions  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  that 
he  should  be  induced  to  adopt,  without  examination, 
an  impudent  forgery,  not  200  years  old,  as  genuine 
remains  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  ? 

If  this  Phenician  cosmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  or  of  thepretended  translator,  it  mustsurely  have 
been  fabricated  for  some  purpose ;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  what  purpose  either  of  these  writers  could 
have  intended  to  serve  by  forging  a  system  so  extrava¬ 
gantly  absurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  enemy  to  the 
Christians,  was  not  an  atheist,  and  would  never  have 
thought  of  making  an  atheist  of  him  whom  he  meant 
to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  .Moses.  His 
own  principles  were  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists; 
and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which  bear 
the  name.of  Sanchoniatho,  instead  of  the  incomjjrehen- 
sible  jargon  about  dark  wind,  evening  chaos,  Mot,  the 
overseers  of  heaven  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  animation 
proceeding  from  the  sound  of  thunder,  weshouhl  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  amused  with  refined  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  the  operations  of  the  Demiurgus  and  the  other 
persons  in  the  Platonic  Triad.  See  Platon  is.m  and 
Porphyry. 

•  liih.  Crit.  Father  Simon  of  the  oratory  imagines  *  that  the 
▼ol.  i.  purpose  for  which  the  history  of  Sanchoniatho  was 
p.  HO.  forged,  was  to  support  Paganism,  by  taking  from  it  its 
mythology  and  allegories,  which  were  perpetually  ob. 
jected  to  it  by  the  Christian  writers;  but  this  learned 
man  totally  mistakes  the  matter.  The  primitive  Chri* 


stians  w'ere  too  much  attached  to  allegories  tliemselves  Sanchonio- 
to  rest  their  objections  to  Paganism  on  such  a  founda-  ^ 

tion :  what  they  objected  to  that  system  was,  the  immo- 
ral  stories  told  of  the  priests.  To  this  the  Pagan  priests 
and  philosophers  replied,  that  these  stories  were  only 
7m/thologic  alfegories,\vh\ch  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 
Theology,  Ethics,  and  Physics.  The  Christians  said,, 
this  could  not  be  ;  for  that  the  stories  of  the  gods  had 
a  substantial  foundation  in  fact,  these  gods  being  only 
dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  passions  and  in- 
firmitits  with  other  mortals.  This  then  was  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho- 
had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  support  of 
Paganism;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  gives  the  genea¬ 
logy  and  history  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  shows,  that 
they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  some 
of  them  grossly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  iiv 
this  world.  We  have  elsewhere  (Polytheism,  17.) 
giver,  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chrysor,  and  0«- 
ranos,  and  Ge,  andllypsislos,  and  Mulh  ;  but  our  read¬ 
ers  may  not  perhaps  be  ill  pleased  to  accompany  him 
through  the  history  of  Oiiranos  and  Cronus,  two  of  Jiis 
greatest  gods  ;  whence  it  will  appear  how  little  hi.s 
writings  are  calculated  to  support  the  tottering  cause 
of  Paganism  against  the  objections  which  were  then 
urged  to  it  by  the  Christian  apologists. 

Ouranos  (says  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  married  Ge  his  sister,  and  by  her  had  four  sons  ; 

Jlus,  who  is  called  Cronus  ;  Beti/lus;  Dagon,  who  is  &- 
tow,  or  the  gorf  ^ (lorn  ;  and  yit/os.  But  by  other  wives 
Ouranos  had  much  issue,  wherefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  so  as  they  partetk 
from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  though  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  force  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  listed,  went  away  again  ;  and  he  also  attempted  to 
kill  the  children  he  had  by  Iicr.  Ge  also  often  defend¬ 
ed  or  avenged  herself,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 
her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man’s  age,  using  Her¬ 
mes  Trismegistus  as  his  counsellor  and  assistant  ( ror  he 
was  his  secretary),  he  opposed  his  father  Ourano.s, 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per¬ 
sephone  and  Athena  ;  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counsel  of  the  latter  .Vtliena,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro¬ 
nus  made  of  iron  a  scymitar  and  a  spear.  Then  Her¬ 
mes,  speaking  to  the  assistants  of  Cronus  with  enchant¬ 
ing  words,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  desire  to  fight 
against  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge;  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  against  Ouranos.drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  succeeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  thu 
fight  w  as  taken  a  well  beloved  concubine  of  Our.mns 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da¬ 
gon,  and  she  brought  forth  at  his  house  what  she  had 
in  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  him  Drmaronn. 

After  these  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
his  house,  and  founds  Dybltis  the  first  city  in  Phenicia. 
Afterwards  Cronus,  su>pecting  his  own  brother  ,\tla-;, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  throw  ing  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  the  earth,  there  buried  him,  and  having  a  son 
called  Sadid,  he  despatched  him  with  his  own  sword, 
having  a  suspicion  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  son  of 
life  with  his  own  hand.  He  also  cut  off  the  head  ot 
his  own  daughter,  so  that  all  the  gods  were  amazed  at 
the  mind  of  Cronus.  But  in  process  of  time,  Ouranos 
being  in  flight,  or  banishment,  sends  his  daughter  A- 
startc,  with  two  other  sisters  lUictt  unU  Diw'c,  to  cut 
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?Sa»^orik-(Qg'(Cronus^byideceit,'whom  Crc>niisitiking»t»afle  wives 
.  ^  :the3e  -sisteFS.  'Quranos,  understanding  tbk,  sent 

^imaTiTieae  and  Hore,Pateand  Beauty,  with  Gtlieraux- 
siliarieSj^to  war  against  .him-:  but  Cronus, 'having  gained 
’rthe  affections  of -fhese  also,  kept  them  with  himself- 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  devised  ■contriv¬ 

ing  stones  that  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  be¬ 
gat  on  Astarte  seven  daughterscalled  Titanides  or  Arte- 
mides4  and  he  begat  on  Rhea  seven  sons,  the  youngest 
of  whom,  as  soon  as  hewas  born,  was  consecrated  a  god. 
Also  byDione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Astarte  more- 
.over  tv/o  sons,  Pothos  and  py-os,  i.  e.  Cupid  and  Love. 
But  Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread  corn,  and 
the  plough,  was  called  Zeus  AraVrim.  To  Sudijc,  or 
the  just,  one  of  the  Titanides  bare  Asclepius.  Cronus 
had  also  in  J^ercea  three  sons,  1.  Cronus  his  fathei^s 
namesake.  2.  Zeus  Belus.  S.  Apoiio.  ” 

Is  it  conceivable,  that  a  writer  so  acute  as  Porphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  sense,  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  Philo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
such  stories  as  these,  in  order  to  remove  the  Cliristian 
objections  to  the  immoral  characters  of  the  Pagan  divi- 
nities  ?  The  very  supposition  is  impossible  to  be  made. 
Kor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sanchoniatho  is  here 
writing  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos,  and 
Ce  and  Cronus,  is  only  personifying  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  a.ni\hmc.  On  the  contrary,  lie  assures  us,  that 
Ouranos,  or  Epigetts,  or  Autochthon  (for  he  gives  him 
all  the^eIlames),  was  the  son  of  one  Pliatui  or  Llppsistos, 
who  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  from  him  the  element 
which  is  over  us  w'as  called  heaven,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  beauty,  as  the  earth  was  named  Ge  after  his 
*  Apud En-  sii'tev  and  wife.  And  his  translator  is  very  angry  *  with 
Evan^'^^’'  Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  because  that 
lib.i.cap.6. "  ^  great  deal  of  force  and  straining,  they  laboured 

to  turn  all^  the  stories  of  the  gods  into  allegories  and 
physical  discourses.  ’’  This  proves  unanswerably,  that 
the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did  not  mean 
to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religion  under  the  cloak  of 
niyihologicallcgories;  and  therefore,  il’it  was  forged  by 
1  orphyry  in  support  ot  Paganism,  the  forger  so  far  mis¬ 
took  ihe  state  of  lhc-(pie  tion  Iictvvtcn  him  and  his  ad- 
veisarics.  that  he  coiuiived  a  hook,  whii  h,  if  admitted 
to  he  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  cause. 

Ihe  next  thing  to  be  inquired  into  with  respect  to 
Sanclioniaiho  is  liis  aiu.ijuity.  ILd  he  really  live  and 
write  at  so  early  a  jicriod  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre¬ 
tend  ?  \\  e  think  he  did  not ;  and  what  contributes  not 
a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark  of  na¬ 
tional  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-times,  in 
niakingtiiesacred  mysteries  of  his  own  country  original, 
and  convej’cd  from  Piicnicia  into  Egypt-  This,  how- 
ever,  furnishes  an  additional  proof  that  Porphyry  was 
not  the  forger  of  the  work  ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
mysteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (see  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder,  lie  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronism,  when  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Semiramis, 
and  vet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is 
complied  from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  the  priest  of 
the  god  Jao  ;  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the 
iig  est  degree  probable,  -j-  that  Ilierombalns  or  Je- 
ronm-baal  is  the  Jerub-baal  or  Gideon  of  Scripture. 

2.  cap.  17.  .  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war  a 

period  elapsed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou- 
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-r.ished  ncft  above  seventy  years  before  tlie  destruction  oiFSmK’hoa'ia- 
Troy.  But  supposing  Sanchoniatho  tobave  really  con- 
-•suited -1116  records  of  Gideon,  dt  by  no  means 'follows 
■that  he  flourished  at  thesame  period  with  thatjudge  of 
IsraeL  Ele  speaks  off  the  building  of  Tyre  as  an  an¬ 
cient  thing,  while  our  best  chronologers  J  place  dt  ini  Scaliger-. 
the  time  of  G  ideon.  Indeed,  were  we  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  tract  of  time  had  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  death  of  their  author  and  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoniatho;  for, surely,  they 
•-could  not,  in  a  short  period,  have  been  so  completely 
•corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
absurdities.  Elis  atheistic  cosmogony  lie  does  not  in¬ 
deed  pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  priest 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  which  were  deposited  in  liis 
own  town  of  Berytus  by  Thoth  a  Phenician  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt-  But 
surely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himself,  and 
preserved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniatho,  must  have 
contained  so  many  trutlis  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  as 
must  have  prevented  any  man  of  sense  from  adopting  so 
impossible  a  theory  as  Thotli’s,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  greatest  name  of  profane  antiquity-  Stillingfleet 
indeed  thinks  it  most  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be¬ 
came  acquainted  w-itli  the  most  remarkable  passages  of 
the  life  ol  Jerub-baal  from  annals  written  by  a  Pheni¬ 
cian  pen.  He  observes,  that  immediately  after  the 
deatli  of  Gideon,  the  Israelites,  with  their  usual  prone¬ 
ness  to  idolatry,  worshipped  Baal-berilh,  or  the  idol  of 
Berytus,  the  town  in  which  Sanchoniatlio  lived  ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  he  concludes  that  there  must 
have  been  such  an  intercourse  between  the  tiebrews 
and  Berytians,  that  in  process  of  time  the  latter  people 
might  assume  to  themselves  the  Jerub-baal  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  hand  down  his  actions  to  posterity  as  those 
of  a  priest  instead  of  a  great  commander.  All  this 
may  be  true ;  but  if  so,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  antiquity  of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  so  higli  by 
many  ages  as  that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo 
and  Porphyry,  though  he  may  still  be  more  ancient, 
as  we  think  V  ossius  has  proved  him  to  be,  *  than  any  ♦  T)e  Il/st. 
other  profane  historian  whose  writings  have  come 
down  to  us  either  entire  or  in  fragments. 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanclioniatho’s  his¬ 
tory,  what,  it  mr.y  be  asked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag¬ 
ments,  that  we  should  be  at  an}'  trouble  to  ascertain 
whether  they  be  genuine  remainj  of  high  antiquity,  or 
the  I'urgcrics  of  a  modern  imposioi  ?  Wc  answer,  with 
the  illustrious Stillingfieet,  that  tJiough  these  fragments 
contain  such  absurdities  as  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  credible ;  though  the  whole  cosmogony 
isthegrossestsink  of  atheism  ;  and  though  maiiypersons 
make  a  figure  in  the  history,  whose  very  existence  may 
vyell  be  doubted  ;  yet  we,  who  have  in  our  hands  the 
light  ol  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  discover 
many  excellent  relics  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw 
no  feeble  light  upon  many  passages  of  holy  scripture,  as 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  idolatry 
which  was  so  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature. 

They  furnish  too  a  complete  refutation  of  the  extra¬ 
vagant  chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
and  show,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed 
not  older  than  it  is  said  to  be  by  Moses.  We  shall  con¬ 
clude  the  article  by  earnestly  recommending  to  our 
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Saiichonia-readers  an  attentive  perusal  of  Cumberlayid's  Sm-chq- 

NIATHO. 

■Sanctuary.  SANCROFT,  WiLLiAM,  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
Jry,  was  born  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk  in  1616;  and 
admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1633. 
In  1642  he  was  elected  a  fellow  ;  and,  for  refusing  to 
take  the  covenant,  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship.  In 
1660  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers; 
and  in  1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York. 
In  1664  he  was  installed  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  In  this 
station  he  set  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  re¬ 
pair  the  cathedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  em¬ 
ployed  his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of 
rebuilding  it,  toward  which  he  gave  1400Z.  He  also 
rebuilt  the  deanry,  and  improved  its  revenue.  In 
1668  he  was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  king’s  presentation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolo¬ 
cutor  of  the  convocation,  he  was  unexpectedly  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  In  1687 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  with  six  other  bi¬ 
shops,  for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
reading  the  declaration  of  indulgence.  Upon  King 
James  ll.’s  withdrawing  himself,  he  concurred  with 
the  lords  in  a  declaration  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for 
a  free  parliament,  and  due  indulgence  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  dissenter.s.  But  when  that  prince  and  his  consort 
were  declared  king  and  queen,  his  grace  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  to  their  majesties,  he  was  suspended  and 
deprived. — He  lived  in  a  very  private  manner  till  his 
death  in  1 693.  His  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  made 
him  an  exalted  ornament  of  the  church.  He  published 
a  volume  in  12mo,  entitled  Modern  Politics,  taken  from 
Machiavel,  Borgia,  and  other  select  authors;  Familiar 
Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pamphlet ;  and  three  of 
his  sermons  were  printed  together  after  his  death. 

SANCTIFICATION,  the  act  of  sanctifying,  or 
rendering  a  thing  holy.  The  reformed  divines  define 
sanctification  to  be  an  act  of  God’s  grace,  by  which 
a  person’s  desires  and  affections  are  alienated  from 
the  world ;  and  by  which  he  is  made  to  die  to  sin, 
and  to  live  to  righteousness ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
feel  an  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  and  a  love  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a  judicial  act, 
by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic. 

S.ANCTOKIUS,  or  Sanctoiuo,  a  most  ingenious 
and  learned  phy.'ician,  was  professor  in  the  university 
of  Padua,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He 
contrived  a  kind  of  statical  chair,  by  means  of  which, 
after  c.stiniating  the  aliments  received,  and  the  sensi¬ 
ble  discharges,  he  was  enal)le(l  to  determine  with  great 
exactness  the  quantity  of  insensible  perspiration,  as 
well  as  what  kind  of  victuals  and  drink  increased  or 
diminished  it.  On  these  experiments  he  erected  a 
curious  sv.stem,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
De  Mcdicina  Staiica ;  w  hich  is  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Dr  Ouiiicy.  Sanciorius  publi-hcd  several  other 
treatises,  which  showed  great  abilities  and  learning. 

y.'YNCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  also  called  Sane 
him  xanctm  um,  or  Holy  of  holies,  was  the  hidie.-t  and 
most  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  .lerusalem,  in  which 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  preserved,  af  d  into  which 
none  hut  the  high-priest  was  allowed  to  etiti  r,  and 
that  only  once  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  peoi>le. 
Some  distinguish  tlie  sanctuary  from  the  sanctum 
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sanctorum,  and  maintain  that  the  whole  temple  was  Sanctnnry. 
called  the  sanctuary.  Sand. 

To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the' 
sanctuai’}',  is  to  examine  it  by  a  just  and  equal  scale  ; 
because,  among  the  Jews,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
priests  to  keep  stone  weights,  to  serve  as  standards 
for  regulating  all  weights  by,  though  these  were  not 
at  all  different  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights. 

Sanctuary,  in  the  Romish  church,  is  also  used  for 
that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed, 
encompassed  with  a  rail  or  ballustrade. 

Sanctuary,  in  our  ancient  customs,  the  same  with 

ASYLU\f. 

Sand,  in  Natural  History,  properly  denotes  small 
particles  of  siliceous  stones.  Sands  are  subject  to  be 
variously  blended,  both  with  different  substances,  as 
that  of  talcs,  &c.;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  their 
various  colours,  are  subdivided  into,  1.  White  sands, 
whether  pure  or  mixed  with  other  arenaceous  or  he¬ 
terogeneous  particles ;  of  all  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  differing  no  less  in  the  fineness  of  their  particles 
than  in  the  different  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright 
and  shining  white,  to  a  brownish,  yellowish,  greenish, 

&c.  w'hite.  2.  The  red  and  reddish  sands,  both  pure 
and  impure.  3.  The  yellow  sands,  whether  pure  or 
mixed,  are  also  very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  sands, 
distinguished  in  the  same  manner.  5.  The  black 
sands,  of  which  there  are  only  two  varieties,  viz.  a 
fine  shining  grayish-black  sand,  and  another  of  a  fine 
shining  reddish-black  colour.  6.  The  green  kind  ;  of 
which  there  is  only  one  known  species,  viz.  a  coarse 
variegated  dusky  green  sand,  common  in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  use  in  the  glass  manufacture  ;  a 
white  kind  of  sand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glass,  and  a  coarse  greenish-looking  sand  for 
the  green  glass. 

In  agriculture  it  seems  to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  ren¬ 
der  unctuous  or  clayey  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  support 
vegetables,  by  making  them  more  open  and  loose. 

Sand- Bags,  in  the  art  of  war.  See  Sacks  of 
Earth. 

Sand-EfL.  See  Ammodytes,  Ichthyology  /a- 
dex. 

SAND-Flnods,  a  name  given  to  the  motion  of  sand  so 
con)mon  in  the  deserts  of  .Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  description  of  some  that  he  saw  in 
travelling  througli  that  long  and  dreary  desert.  “  .At 
one  o’clock  (says  be)  we  aligitted  among  .some  acacia 
trees  at  Wa.adi  cl  llalhoub,  having  gone  twenty-one 
miles.  We  were  here  at  once  surprised  ami  terrified  by 
a  .sight  surely  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 

In  that  vast  expanse  of  desert  from  west  and  to  north¬ 
west  of  us,  wc  saw  a  number  of  prodigious  |)ill  irs  of  sand 
at  different  distances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celeri¬ 
ty,  at  others  stalking  on  with  a  majestic  slowin  s-:  at  in¬ 
tervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us  ;  and  .small  quaiitiiies  of  sand  did  ac¬ 
tually  more  than  once  n  ach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  so  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight,  their  top-,  reach¬ 
ing  to  tlic  very  cloutl.«.  'riierc  the  tops  often  separated 
from  the  bodies;  and  these,  once  di.sjoined,  dispersed 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appi  ar  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  brokt  n  near  the  middh  ,  a-  ii  -truck  with  a  large 
cannon  shut.  .About  noon  they  began  to  advance  w  ith 
considerable  swiftness  upon  us,  tlic  wind  being  very 
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strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  alongside  of 
us  about  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to  me  at  that  distance 
as  if  it  would  measure  ten  feet.  They  retired  from 
us  with  a  wind  at  south-east,  leaving  an  impression 
upon  my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though 
surely  one  ingre‘dient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  consider¬ 
able  deal  of  wonder  and  astonishment.  It  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  flying,  the  swiftest  horse  or  fastest  sailing 
thip  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of  this  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on 
me  so  much  in  my  state  of  lameness,  that  it  was  with 
some  dilSculty  I  could  overtake  them.  ” — 

“  The  same  appearance  of  movingpillars  of  sand  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  us  this  day,  in  form  anddisposition 
like  those  we  had  seen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
seemed  to  be  more  in  number  and  less  in  size.  They 
came  several  times  in  a  direction  close  upon  us,  that  is, 
I  believe,  within  less  than  two  miles.  They  began  im¬ 
mediately  after  sunrise,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almost 
darkened  the  sun  :  his  rays  shii.ing  through  them  for 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  desperate:  the  Greek  shrickgd 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment ;  Ismael  pro 
iiounced  it  to  be  hell ;  and  the  Tiicorories,  that  the 
world  was  on  fire.  I  asked  Idris,  if  ever  he  liad  before 
seen  such  a  sight  ?  He  said  he  had  often  seen  them  as 
terrible,  though  never  worse  ;  but  what  he  feared  most 
was  that  extreme  redness  in  the  air,  which  was  a  sure 
presage  of  th.e  coming  of  the  simoom.  ’’  See  St.MOOM. 

The  flowing  of  sand,  though  far  from  being  so  tre¬ 
mendous  and  hurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  con¬ 
sequences  in  this  country,  ns  many  valuable  pieces  of 
land  have  thus  been  entirely  lost  ;  of  which  we  give 
the  following  instances  from  !\Ir  Pennant,  together 
with  a  probable  means  of  preventing  them  in  future. 
“  I  have  more  tlian  once  (>ays  he),  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  observed  the  calamitous  slate  of 
several  extensive  tracts,  formerly  in  a  most  flourish¬ 
ing  condition,  at  present  covered  with  sands,  unstable 
us  those  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  parish  of  I'ur- 
vie,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two 
farms,  and  above  500/.  a  year  lost  to  the  Errf>l  family, 
us  appears  by  the  oath  of  llie  factor  in  1600,  made 
before  the  court  of  session,  to  .Ticertain  tlie  mini-ter’s 
salary.  Not  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  of  any  buildings, 
unless  a  fragment  of  the  churcli. 

“  The  estate  of  Couhin,  near  I'orrcs,  is  another  me¬ 
lancholy  instance.  This  tract  was  once  worth  ,‘)0()/. 
a  )’ear,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with  sand.  'I'his 
strange  inundation  was  still  in  motion  in  1769,  chief 
ly  when  a  strong  wind  |)rcvailed.  Its  motion  is  so  ra¬ 
pid,  that  I  have  been  assured,  that  an  apple-tree  lias 
been  so  covered  with  it  in  one  season,  tliat  only  the 
very  summit  appeared.  This  distress  was  brought  on 
about  ninety  years  ago,  and  was  occasioned  by  the 
cutting  down  some  trees,  and  pulling  up  tlie  bent  or 
star  which  grew  on  the  sand  bills ;  which  at  last  ga\  e 
rise  to  the  act  of  15  George  III.  c.  33-  to  prohibit 
the  destruction  of  this  useful  plant. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  public  a  possible 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  destructive  ravages. 
Providence  hath  kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only 
c'n  pure  sand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  after-times, 
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an  application  of  it  suitable  to  their  wants.  The  sand-  Sanct 
hills,  on  a  portion  of  the  Flintshire  shores,  in  the  pa- 
rish  of  Llanasa,  are  covered  with  it  naturally,  and 
kept  firm  in  their  place.  The  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the 
existence  of  part  at  least  of  their  country  to  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  it  on  the  mobile  solum,  their  sand-banks. 

“  Aly  humane  and  amiable  friend,  the  late  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  Esq. recommended  the  sowingof  this  plant 
on  the  sandy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted  roots  ' 
migh  prevent  the  deluges  of  sand  which  that  country 
experiences.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  where¬ 
soever  this  plant  grows,  the  salutary  effects  are  soon  ob¬ 
served  to  follow.  .A.  single  plant  will  fix  the  sand,  and 
gather  it  into  a  hillock  ;  these  hillocks,  by  the  increase 
of  vegetation,  are  formed  into  larger,  till  by  degrees 
a  barrier  is  made  often  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  ;  and  might  as  often  prove  preventive  of  the 
calamity  in  question.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  recom¬ 
mend  the  trial  ts  the  inhabitants  of  many  p.arts  of 
North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  most  places  near 
the  sea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  h}'  the  name 
of  murah;  to  the  English  by  that  of  bent-star, mat  grass, 
or  marram.  Linnaeus  calls  it  arurtdo  arennria.  The 
Dutch  call  it  helm.  This  plant  hath  stiff  and  sharp- 
pointed  leaves,  growing  like  a  rush,  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate  deeply  into 
their  sandy  beds:  the  stalk  bears  an  ear  five  or  six 
inches  long, not  unlike  rye;  tlie  seeds  are  small,  brown, 
and  roundish.  By  good  fortune,  as  old  Gerard  ob¬ 
serves,  no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  ibisvegetable,  allotted 
for  Ollier  purposes,  subservient  to  the  use  of  mankind.  ” 

^As-D-Piper.  SeeTuiNGA,  Ornitiioi.ogx  /ar/e.r. 

S.i::d- Stone,  a  compound  stone,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  varieties,  arising  not  only  from  a  difference 
of  external  appearance,  but  also  in  the  nature  and 
proportions  of  tiie  constituent  parts.  .Bee  Geology 
Index. 

There  is  a  singular  variety  of  sand-stone,  which 
consists  of  small  grains  of  hard  ejuartz  which  strike 
fire  with  steel  united  with  some  micaceous  particles. 

Tliis  variety  is  fle.xibte  and  elastic,  the.  flexibility  de¬ 
pending  on  the  micaceous  part  and  softness  of  the 
gluten  with  wliich  the  ])articlcs  are  cemented.  Tliis 
elastic  stone  i-'  brought  from  Brazil.  Tiiere  are  also 
two  tallies  of  white  marble,  kept  in  the  palace  of  Bor- 
gliese  .at  Rome,  which  have  the  same  property.  But 
the  sparry  particles  of  their  substance,  though  trans¬ 
parent.  arc  rather  soft,  and  may  be  easily  separated 
liy  the  nail.  Tliej'  effervesce  with  acids,  and  there  is 
a  small  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  talc  or  mica. 

Sand-stone;  are  of  great  use  in  buildings  wliicli  arc 
required  to  resist  ah’,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  soft  in  tlie  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  air.  'J'lie  loose  ones  are  most  useful,  but  the 
solid  and  hard  ones  crack  in  tlic  fire,  and  take  a  polish 
when  used  as  grindstones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought 
tlierefore  to  be  nicely  examined  before  tliey  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  valuable  purposes. 

SANDAL,  in  antiijuity,  a  rich  kind  of  slipper  worn 
on  the  feet  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladie.s  made  of 
gold,  silk,  or  other  precirus  stuff;  consisting  of  a 
sole,  with  aTi  Iiollow  at  one  extreme  to  emlirace  the 
ancle,  but  leaving  the  upper  part  of  tlie  foot  bare. 

Sandal,  is  also  used  for  a  shoe  or  sli|)per  worti  by 
the  pope  and  other  Romish  prelates  when  they  officiate. 

It 
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fand.i!.  It  li  also  ih'j  uauic  of  a  sort  of  slipper  worn  by  several 
EaniUuatli  congregations  oj  refornied  monk/.  This  last  consists 
^of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  sole,  fastened  witii 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  rest  of  the  foot  being  left 
l)are.  The  (,'apuchins  wear  sandals  ;  the  Recollects, 
clogs ;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of 
wood. 

SAKBJiL-lVood.  Sec  Saunders. 

SANDAIIACTI,  in  Witural  Uhtorij,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  native  fossil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  factitious  .red  arsenic,  and  w  ith  the  red 
matter  formed  bj'  melting  the  common  yellow  orpi- 
ment. 

It  is  a  pure  substance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
,  structure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  our  dy¬ 
ers  term  an  orange  scarh  t,  and  is  considerably  trans¬ 
parent  even  in  the  thickest  pieces.  But  though,  with 
respect  to  colour,  it  has  the  advantage  of  cinnabar 
while  in  the  mass,  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  it  when  both 
are  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  moderatel}^  hard,  and 
remarkably  heavy  ;  and,  when  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  melts  and  flows  like  oil :  if  set  on  fire,  it  burns 
very  briskly. 

It  is- found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  silver  mines ;  and  is  sold  to  the  painters,,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red  :  but  its  virtues  or  qua¬ 
lities  in  medicine  are  no  more  ascertained  at  this  time 
than  those  of  the  yellow  orpiment. 

Gum-SANDARACH,  is  a  dry  hard  resin,  usually  in  the 
form  of  loose  granules,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  a  horse-bean, 
or  larger  ;  of  a  pale  whitish,  yellow  colour,  transparent, 
and  of  a  resinous  smell,  brittle,  very  inflammable,  of  an 
acrid  and  aromatic  taste,  and  diffusing  a  very  pleasant 
smell  when  burning.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  this  gum  was  obtained  from  the  Jim  i penis  commu¬ 
nis ;  but  this  plant  does  not  grow  in  Africa,  in  which 
country  only  sandarach  is  produced  ;  for  the  gum  san- 
darach  of  the  shops  is  brought  from  the  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco.  About  six  or  seven 
hundred  quintals  of  it  arc  exported  every  year  from 
Santa  Cruz,  Mngador,  and  Safly.  In  the  language  of 
the  countr)'  it  is  called  clgrassa.  The  tree  which  pro¬ 
duces  it  is  a  Thnia,  found  also  by  M.  Vahl  in  the  king 
dom  of  Tunis.  It  was  made  known  several  years  ago 
by  Dr  Shaw,  who  named  it  Cgpressus  fructu  (juudrivnl- 
17,  F.quiseti  instnr  articulatis ;  but  neither  of  these  learn¬ 
ed  men  was  acquainted  with  the  economical  use  of  this 
tree  ;  probably  because,  being  not  common  in  the 
northern  part  of  Barbary,  the  inhabitants  find  little  ad- 
.  vantage  in  collecting  the  resin  which  exudes  from  it. 

M.  Schousboe  (a),  who  saw  the  species  oi  thuh  in 
question,  says  that  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  the 
height  of  20  or  30  feet  at  most,  and  that  the  diameter 
of  its  trunk  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches.  It 
distinguishes  itself,  on  the  first  view,  from  the  two  other 
species  of  the  same  genus,  cultivated  in  gardens,  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  distinct  trunk,  and  the  figure  of  a  real  tree; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  branches  rise  from  the  root, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  rather  of  bushes.  Its 
branches  also  are  more  articulated  and  brittle.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  not  very  apparent,  show  tliemselves 
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in  April;  and  tlie  fruit,  which  are  of  a  spherical  form,  Samhuaih 

ripen  in  September.  When  a  branch  of  this  tree  is  „ 

,  ,  1  ■  I  •  ,  1  •  1  Sarnli-nia- 

lield  to  the  light,  it  appears  to  be  interspersed  with  a  ni.-uis., 

nuiltitude  of  transparent  vesicles  which  contain  the  rc-  .  . 

sin.  When  tliese  vesicles  burst  in  the  summer  months, 
a  resinous  juice  exudes  from  the  trunk  and  branches,  as 
is  tlie  case  in  other  coniferous  trees.  'I'liis  resin  is  the 
sandarach,  whicii  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  carried  to  the  ports,  from  which  it  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  Europe.  It  is  employed  in  making  some 
kinds  of  sealing-wax,  and  in  different  soits  of  varnish. 

In  1793  a  hundred  weight  of  it  cost  in  .Morocco  from 
13  to  13,7  piastres,  which  make  from  about  3/.  5s.  to 
3/.  7s.  Gd.  sterling.  The  duty  on  exportation  was 
about  Ts.  Gd.  sterling  per  quintal. 

Sandarach,  to  be  good,  must  be  of  a  bright  3ellow  co¬ 
lour,  pure  and  transparent.  It  is  an  article  verj'  difficult 
to  be  adulterated.  Care,  how  ever,  must  be  taken,  that 
the  Moors  do  not  mix  with  it  too  much  sand.  It  is 
probable  that  a  tree  of  the  slime  kind  produces  the  gum 
sandarach  of  Senegal,  w  hich  is  exported  in  pretty  con¬ 
siderable  quantities. 

Pounded  Saa’darach.  See  Pounce. 

S.-\NDEM ANI ANS,  in  ecclesiastical  Iiistoiy,  amo- 
dern  sect  that  originated  in  Scotland  about  the  year 
1 728 ;  where  it  is  at  this  time  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Glassitc.-,  after  its  founder  Mr  .lohn  Glass,  who  was  a 
minister  of  the  established  church  in  that  kingdom;  but 
being  charged  w'  th  a  design  of  subverting  the  national 
covenant,  and  sapping  the  foundation  of  all  national 
establishments  by  the  kirk  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  synod  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  His  sentiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  tract  published  at  that  time, 
intitlcd,  ”  The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,  ” 
and  preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  Mr  Glass’s  expulsion,  his  adherents  formed 
themselves  into  churches,  conformable  in  their  institution 
and  discipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  plan 
of  the  first  churches  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Sandeman,  an 
elder  in  one  of  these  ehurclits  in  Scotland,  published  a 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr  Ilei  vcy,  occasioned  by 
his  Theron  and  Aspasio  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
show,  thai  his  notion  of  faith  is  contradictory  to  the 
scripture  account  of  it,  and  could  onlx  serve  to  leail 
men,  professedly  holding  thedoctrine.'-  commonly  called 
('iilviiiistic,  to  establish  their  own  righteousness  upon 
their  frames,  inward  feelings,  and  various  acts  of  faith. 

In  these  letters  Mr  Sandeman  attempts  to  prove,  that 
faith  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  assent  to  the 
divine  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament;  and  he  niaintuns,  that  the  word 
Jfiiili,  or  betirf,  is  constantly  used  by  the  apostles  to  sig¬ 
nify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  discourse,  viz.  a 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  anil  that  there 
is  no  difl’erence  betw  een  believing  any  coinnion  testimo¬ 
ny,  and  believing  the  U])ostolic  testimony,  except  that 
which  results  from  the  nature  of  the  testimony  itself. 

This  led  the  way  to  a  controversy  among  tho.se  who 
were  called  Calvinists,  concerning  the  nature  of  justify- 
inir  faith  ;  and  those  who  ailopted  .Mr  Saiide  man’s  no- 
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tlon  of  it,  and  who  took  the  denomination  of  Sandema- 
n'tans,  formed  themselves  into  churcli  order,  in  strict 
fellowship  witli  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
no  kind  of  communion  with  other  churches.  The  chief 
'  opinions  and  practices  in  which  this  sect  differs  from 
other  Christians,  are,  their  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  ;  their  loveTeasts,  of  which  every  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and 
which  consist  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other’s 
houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  service;  their  kiss  of  charity  used  on  this  occasion, 
at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other  times, 
when  they  deem  it  to  be  necessary  or  proper  ;  their 
^eekly  collection  before  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  other  expenses;  mutual 
exhortation  ;  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strang¬ 
led;  washing  each  other’s  feet,  the  precept  concerning 
which,  as  well  as  other  precepts,  they  understand  lite¬ 
rally  ;  community  of  goods,  so  far  as  that  every  one  is 
to  consider  all  that  he  has  in  his  possession  and  power  as 
liable  to  the  calls  of  the  poor  and  church ;  and  the  un¬ 
lawfulness  of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  by  setting 
them  apart  for  any  distant,  future,  and  uncertain  use. 
They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  connected  with  circumstances  really  sinful ; 
but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  sacred,  disapprove  of  play¬ 
ing  at  cards,  dice,  (Src.  They  maintain  a  plurality  of 
elders,  pastors,  or  bishops,  in  each  church;  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  presence  of  two  elders  in  every  act  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
In  the  choice  of  these  elders,  want  of  learning,  and 
engagements  in  trade.  Sec.  are  no  sufficient  objection  ; 
but  second  marriages  disqualify  for  the  office;  and  they 
are  ordained  by  prayer  and  fasting,  imposition  of  hands, 
and  giving  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  In  their  dis¬ 
cipline  they  are  strict  and  severe;  and  think  thcrtftelves 
obliged  to  separate  from  the  communion  and  worship  of 
all  such  religious  societies  as  appear  to  them  not  to  pro¬ 
fess  the  simple  truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and 
who  do  not  walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  in  every  church  transaction,  they  esteem  un¬ 
animity  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  From  this  abstract 
ot  the  account  which  they  have  published  of  their 
tenets  and  practices,  it  does  not  seem  to  he  i)robable 
that  their  number  shculd  be  very  considerable. 

.SANDERS,  a  dye  wood.  See  Saunders. 

SANDIVER,  an  old  name  for  a  wliitish  substance 
which  is  thrown  up  from  the  metal,  as  it  is  called,  of 
which  glass  is  made  ;  and,  swimming  on  its  surface, 
is  skimmed  off. 

Sandiver  is  also  plentifully  ejected  from  volcanoes  ; 
some  is  of  a  fine  white,  and  others  tinged  hluisli  or 
yellow. 

Sandiver  is  said  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foul¬ 
nesses  of  the  skin.  It  is  also  used  by  gilders  of  iron. 

SAND IX,  a  kind  of  minium,  or  red  lead,  made  of 
ceruse,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

SANDOMIR,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  same  name,  in  . Austrian  Poland,  on  the  Vistula. 
Ihe  Swedes  blew  up  the  castle  in  16.5(7  ;  and  here,  in 
1659,  was  a  dreadful  baule  between  the  Tartars  and 
Russians.  It  is  81-  miles  south  east  of  Cracow.  Lat. 
49.  26.  Long.  20.  10. 

SANDORICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie 
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decandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  23d  order,  2'riJiilatee,  See  Botany  Index. 

SANDPU,  or  Sani'oo,  the  vulgar  name  of  a  river 
in  the  East  Indies,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  ;  but  it  is  better  known  by  that  of  Burrampooier. 
Of  this  most  majestic  body  of  waters  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  animated  account  in  Maurice’s  Indian  An¬ 
tiquities.  “  An  object  equally  novel  and  grand  now 
claims  our  attention  ;  so  novel,  as  not  to  have  been 
known  to  Europeans  in  the  real  extent  of  its  magnifi¬ 
cence  before  the  year  1765,  and  so  awfully  grand,  that 
the  astonished  geographer,  tirinking' the  language  of 
prose  Inadequate  to  convey  his  oohceptlon,  has  had 
recourse  to  tlie  more  expressive  and  energetic  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetry ;  but 


Sanclod- 

cum 


-scarce  the  Muse  herself 


Dares  stretch  her  wing  o’er  this  enormous  mass 
Of  rushing  waters  ;  to  whose  dread  expanse, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond’rous  length  of  course. 
Our  floods  are  rills. 


“  Thisstupendous  object  Is  theBurrarapooter,aword 
which  in  Shanscrit  signifies  Me  jrm  q/ Brahma;  for  no 
meaner  origin  could  be  assigned  to  so  wonderful  a  pro¬ 
geny.  This  supreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers  derives 
its  source  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain 
from  which  the  Ganges  springs,  and  taking  a  bold 
sweep  towards  the  east,  in  a  line  directly  opposite  to  the 
course  of  that  river,  washes  the  vast  country  oi' Tibet, 
where,  by  way  of  distinction,  it  is  denominated  Sanpoo, 
or  the  river.  Winding  with  a  rapid  current  tlirough 
Tibet,  and,  for  many  a  league,  amidst  dreary  deserts 
and  regions  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  it  wa¬ 
ters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Lassa,  the  residence 
of  the  grand  Lama.;  and  then  deviating  with  a  come¬ 
tary  irregularity,  from  an  east  to  a  south-east  course, 
the  mighli/  xvanderer  approaches  within  200  miles  of  the 
western  frontiers  of  the  vast  empire  of  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direct  path  to  the  ocean  lay  through 
the  gulf  of  Siam  ;  hut  with  a  desultory  course  peculiar 
to  itself,  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west  through  Assam, 
and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-east  quarter.  Circling 
round  the  western  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains,  the 
Burrampooter  now  takes  a  soutliern  direction  ;  and  for 
60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  sister  in  point 
of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magnitude,  glides 
majestically  along  in  a  stream  which  is  regularly  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide,  and,  but  for  its  iVeshness,  Mr 
Rennel  says,  might  pass  for  an  arm  of  tiie  sea.  About 
40  miles  from  the  ocean  these  mighty  rivers  unite  their 
streams  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  their 
junction  was  formerly  higlic'r  up,  and  that  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  two  such  vast  bodies  of  water,  scooped  out  the 
amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake.  Tlieir  present  con¬ 
flux  is  below  Luckipoor;  and  by  that  confluence  a  body 
offresh  running  water  is  produced,  hardly  equalled,  and 
not  exceeded,  cither  in  the  old  or  the  new  hemisphere. 
So  stupendous  i.s  that  body  of  water,  that  it  has  formed 
a  gulf  of  such  extent  as  to  contain  islands  tliat  rival  our 
Isle  of  Wight  in  size  and  fertility  ;  and  with  such  re¬ 
sistless  violence  does  it  rush  into  the  ocean,  that  in 
the  rainy  season  the  sea  itself,  or  at  le.ast  its  surface, 
is  perfectly  fresh  for  many  leagues  out.  ” 

SANDS,  Goodwin,  or  Gorfto/w,  are  dangerous  sand 

banks 
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Sands,  banks  lying  off  the  coast  of  Kent  in  England.  See 

Sandwich. 

SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  and  one  of  the 
cinque  ports,  having  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  1398  houses  in  1801,  most  of  them  old,  .and 
built  with  wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built 
with  brick  and  flints*  The  town  is  walled  round,  and 
also  fortified  with  ditches  and  ramparts  ;  but  the  walls 
are  much  decayed,  on  account  of  the  harbour  being 
so  choked  up  with  sand  that  a  ship  of  100  tons  bur¬ 
then  cannot  get  in.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1801,  was  *650$  ;  but  in  the 
census  for  1811,  the  number  given  is  ,2735,  which  is 
probably  an  error.  E.  Long.  1 .  20.  N.  LaJ.;  5 1 . 20. 

SANDtricH  Idands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South 
sea,  lying  near  New  Ireland,  were  among  the  last  disco¬ 
veries  of  Captain  Cook,  who  so  named  them  in  honour 
of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  under  wliose  administration 
these  discoveries  were  made.  They  consist  of  1 1  islands, 
extending  in  latitude  from  18.  51-.  to  22. 15.  N.  and  in 
longitude  from  150.  54.  to  160.  24.  W.  Thej'  are  call¬ 
ed  by  the  natives  Owiiyhee,  Mowee,  IIan-M.  il/o- 
rotoi,  Taiioorowa,  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Nceheehov}, 
Oreehoua,  Morotinne,  and  Taiioora,  all  inhabited  ex¬ 
cept  the  two  last.  An  account  of  ihe  most  remarkable 
of  which  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order,  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  work.  Tin  climate  of  these 
islands  differs  very  little  from  tliat  of  the  West  Indies  in 
the  same  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  temperate;  and 
tliere  are  no  traces  of  those  violent  w’inds  and  hurricanes, 
which  render  the  stormy  months  in  the  West  Indies  so 
dreadful.  There  is  also  more  rain  at  the  Sandwich 
isles,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being  generally  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  cloud,  successive  showers  fall  in  the  inland 
parts,  with  fine  weather,  and  a  clear  sky,  on  the  sea 
shore.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  those  inconveniences,  to 
which  many  tropical  countries  are  subject,  either  from 
heat  or  moisture,  are  experienced  here.  The  winds,  in 
the  winter  months,  are  generally  from  east  -soutli-east  to 
north-east.  The  vegetable  productions  are  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  other  islands  in  this  ocean ;  but  the 
taro  root  is  here  of  a  superior  quality.  The  bread-fruit 
trees  thrive  not  in  such  abundance  as  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quantity  of  fruit. 
The  sugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unusual  size,  some  of  them 
measuring  1 1  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference,  and 
having  14  feet  eatable.  There  is  also  a  root  of  a  brown 
colour,  shaped  like  a  yam,  and  from  six  to  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  the  juice  of  which  is  very  sweet,  of  a  pleasant 
taste,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  sugar.  1  he 
quadrupeds  are  confined  to  the  three  usual  sorts,  hogs, 
dogs,  and  rats.  The  fowls  are  also  of  the  common 
sort;  and  the  birds  are  beautiful  and  numerous,  though 
not  various.  Goats,  pigs,  and  European  seeds,  were 
left  by  Captain  Cook  ;  but  the  possession  of  the  goats 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in 
which  the  breed  was  entirely  destroyed.  Ihe  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  race  that  possesses  the 
islands  south  of  the  equator  ;  and  in  their  persons,  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  and  manners,  approach  nearer  to  the 
New  Zealanders  than  to  their  less  distant  neighbours, 
either  of  the  Society  or  I'riendly  Islands.  1  hey  are  in 
general  about  the  middle  size,  and  well  made  ;  tliey^ 
walk  very  gracefully,  run  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of 
bearing  very  great  fatigue.  Many  of  both  sexes  Iiavc 


fine  open  countenances  ;  and  the  women  In  particular  Saadwki. 
have  good  eyes  and  teeth,  with  a  sweetness  and  sensibi-  v— ^ 

lity  of  look,  that  render  them  very  engaging.  Tliere  is 
one  peculiarity,  characteristic  of  every  part  of  these 
islands,  that  even  in  the  handsomest  faces  there  is  a  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  nostril,  without  any  flatness  or  spreading  of 
the  nose.  They  suff-'r  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear 
their  hair  after  various  fashions.  The  dress  of  both  men 
and  women  nearly  resemble  those  of  New  Zealand,  and 
both  sexes  wear  necklaces  of  small  variegated  shells. 
Tattowing  the  body  is  practised  by  eveiy  colony  of  this 
nation.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are  also 
very  neatly  marked,  and  they  have  the  singular  custom 
of  tattowing  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  toge¬ 
ther  in  villages,  containing  I’rom  100  to  200  houses, 
built  pretty  closely  together,  without  any  order,  and 
having  a  winding  path  between  them.  They  are  ge¬ 
nerally  flanked,  towards  the  sea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  shelter  and  defence.  These 
walls  consist  of  loose  stones,  and  the  inabitants  are  very 
dexterous  In  shifting  them  suddenly  to  such  places  as 
the  direction  of  the  attack  may  retjuire.  In  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  or  surrounding  eminences,  they  have  also  little 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  also  secured 
by  a  fence  of  the  same  kind.  They  serve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a  single  person  against  several  assailants.  Their  houses 
are  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them  being  large  and  com¬ 
modious,  from  40  to  50  feet  long,  and  from  20  to  30 
broad  ;  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The  food  of  tlie 
lower  class  consists  principally  offish  and  vegetables,  to 
which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the  flesh  of  dogs 
and  hogs.  The  manner  of  spending  their  time  admits 
of  little  variety.  They  rise  witli  the  sun,  and,  after  en¬ 
joying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to  rest,  a  few  hours 
after  sunset.  The  making  of  canoes,  mats,  &c.  forms 
the  occupations  of  the  men  ;  the  women  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  cloth,  and  the  servants  arc  in  incipally 
engaged  in  the  plantations  and  fishing.  Their  idle  hours 
are  filled  up  with  various  amusements,  such  as  dancing, 
boxing,  wrestling.  Sac.  Their  agriculture  and  navi¬ 
gation  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Soutli- 
sea  islands.  Their  plantations,  which  arc  spread  over 
the  whole  sea-coast,  consist  of  the  taro,  or  eddy-root, 
and  sweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of  the  cloth-trees  set  in 
rows.  The  bottoms  of  their  canoes  are  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and 
brought  to  a  point  at  each  end.  The  sides  consist  of 
three  boards,  each  about  an  inch  thick,  neatly  fitted 
and  lashed  to  the  bottom  part.  Some  of  their  double 
canoes  measure  70  feet  in  length,  three  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Their  cordage,  fish¬ 
hooks,  and  fishing-tackle,  difier  but  little  from  those  of 
the  other  islands.  Among  their  arts  must  not  be  forgot  - 
ten  that  of  making  salt,  which  they  have  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  of  a  good  quality.  Their  instruments  of  war 
are  spears,  daggers,  clubs,  and  slings ;  and  for  defen¬ 
sive  armour  they  wear  strong  mats,  which  arc  not  easily 
penetrated  by  such  weapons  as  theirs.  As  the  islands 
are  nut  united  under  one  sovereign,  wars  are  frequent 
among  them,  which,  no  doubt,  contribute  greatly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  whicli,  according  to 
tin  proportion  assigned  to  each  island,  does  not  exceed 
•100  000.  The  same  svstem  of  subordination  pre  aiU 
’  ■  3  Q  2  licrc 
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SaudvWch  here  as  at  the  other  islands,  the  same  absolute  autho- 
„  .  rity  on  the  nart  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  same  unresist- 

teanguma-  .  ^  rr-i 

ria.  iiig  submission  on  the  part  or  the  people.  1  he  go- 
vernment  is  likewise  monarchical  and  hereditarj\  At 
Owhyhee  there  is  a  regular  society  of  priests  living  by 
themselves,  and  distinct  in  all  respects  from  the  rest 
of  the  people.  Human  sacrifices  are  here  frequent ; 
not  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  signal 
enterprise,  but  the  death  of  every  considerable  chief 
cal's  for  a  repetition  of  these  horrid  rites.  Notwith- 
.  standing  the  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Captain 
Cook,  who  was  here  murdered  through  sudden  resent¬ 
ment  and  violence,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
rnost  mild  and  affectionate  disposition.  They  live  in 
the  utmost  harmony  and  friendship  with  each  other  ; 
and  in  hospitality  to  strangers  they  are  not  exceeded 
even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  Their 
natural  capacity  seems,  in  no  respect,  below  the  com¬ 
mon  standard  of  mankind  ;  and  their  improv^ements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manufactures, 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  their  si¬ 
tuation,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  the}'  enjoy. 

SANDYS,  Sir  Eowix,  second  son  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  was  born  about  1561,  and 
educated  at  Oxford  under  iMr  Richard  Hooker,  author 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  In  1581  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  He  travelled 
into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  grew  fa¬ 
mous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  virtue.  Wiiilc  he  was 
at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  tract,  published  under  the  title 
of  Europce  Speculum.  In  1602,  he  resigned  his  pre¬ 
bend  ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by  King 
James  I.,  who  employed  him  in  several  importantalfairs. 
He  was  dexterous  in  any  great  employment,  and  a 
good  patriot.  However,  opposing  the  court  with  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  parliament  field  in  1621,  he,  with  Mr  Sel- 
den,  was  committed  to  custody  for  a  month.  He  died 
in  1629,  having  bequeathed  1500/.  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphysical  lecture. 

Sandys,  George,  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed¬ 
win,  and  youngest  son  of  Archbi.-hop  Sandys,  was  born 
in  1577.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  man;  tra¬ 
velled  over  several  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East ;  and 
published  a  relation  of  his  journey  in  folio,  in  1615. 
He  made  an  elegant  translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamor- 
j)hoses  ;  and  composed  some  poetical  pieces  of  his  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  also  ]iaraphrased  the  Psalms;  and  lias 
left  behind  him  a  Translation,  with  notes,  of  one  Sa- 
,  cred  Diama,  written  originally  by  Orotius,  under  the 
title  of  ChriHus  I'nticns;  on  whicli,  and  Adamus  Exul, 
and  .Masotius,  is  founded  Lauder’s  impudent  charge 
of  plagiarism  against  our  immortal  Milton.  Our  au¬ 
thor  became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I., 
and  died  in  161:3. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  the  Kay  of  Honduras,  in  15  degrees  18  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  has  lately  been  fortified  by  the 
Spaniards;  tor  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Musquito- 
nien,  logwood-cutters,  and  bay-men.  It  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  with  safe  anchorage  from  the  north  and 
east  winds,  in  eight  fathoms  water. 

SANt  iUIFlCA'l'ION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the 
conversion  of  the  chyie  into  true  blood.  Sec  Blood. 
SANGUINARIA,  Blood-  WORT,  a  genus  of  plants 


belonging  to  the  polyandria  class,  afid  in  the  natural  Siincuiua, 
method  ranking  under  the  27th  order,  See 

Botany'  Index.  The  Indians  paint  themselves  yellow'  Sanhetlrim 
with  the  juice  of  these  plants. 

6ANGUISORBA,  Greater  wild  Burnet,  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  class,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
Miscellinece.  See  Botany  Index.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plant  has  been  greatly  recommended  as  food  for 
cattle.  See  Burnet,  Agriculture  Index. 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrin,  from  the  Greek 
word  2uv5§§(ot,  which  signifies  a  council  or  assembly'  of 
persons  sitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  assembled 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  important  affairs  both  of  their  church 
and  state.  This  council  consisted  of  seventy  senators. 

The  room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which 
w  as  built  without  the  temple,  and  half  within  ;  that  is, 
one  semicircle  was  within  the  compass  of  the  temple ; 
the  other  semicircle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without, 
for  the  senators  to  sit  in  ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any 
one  to  sit  dow'n  in  the  temple.  The  Nasi,  or  prince 
of  the  sanhedrim,  sat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  having  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his 
sub- deputy  on  his  left.  The  other  senators  were 
ranged  in  order  on  each  side. 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  sanhedrim  has  always 
subsisted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Moses  down 
to  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  They 
date  the  establishment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the 
wilderness,  some  time  after  the  people  departed  from 
Sinai  (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  w'orld  2514. 

IMoses,  being  discouraged  by  the  continual  murmuriugs 
of  the  Israelites,  addressed  himself  to  God,  and  desir¬ 
ed  to  be  relieved,  at  least,  from  some  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  government.  Then  the  Lord  said  to  him, 

“  Gather  unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom 
thou  know  est  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  offi¬ 
cers  over  them  ;  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand  there  with 
tjiee  :  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there; 
and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and 
will  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself 
alone.”  The  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out  his  spirit 
upon  these  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophesy, 
and  have  not  ceased  from  that  time.  The  sanhedrim 
w'as  composed  of  70  counsellors,  or  rather  72,  six  out 
of  each  tribe;  and  .Moses,  as  president,  made  up  the 
number  73.  To  prove  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
the  judges  of  the  sanhedrim,  there  is  nothing  unat¬ 
tempted  by  the  partisans  of  this  opinion.  They  find  a 
proof  where  others  cannot  so  much  as  perceive  any  ap¬ 
pearance  or  shadow  of  it.  Grotius  may  be  consulted 
in  many  places  of  his  commentaries,  and  in  his  first 
book  Dc  jure  belli  el  pud',  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Seldeii  de 
Si/nedrii.i  veterum  llebrccorum.  Also,  Calmet’s  Dis¬ 
sertation  coneeruing  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hebrew’s, 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers. 

As  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of  this 
bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
often  taken  from  die  race  of  the  priests  or  Levites,  or 
out  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  judges,  or  from  the 

lesser 
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Saiilieclrim. lesser  sanhedrim,  which  consisted  only  of  23  judges. —  time  of  their  utter  extinction. 
They  were  to  be  skilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
written.  They  were  obliged  to  study  magic,  divination, 
fortune-telling,  physic,  astrology,  arithmetic,  and  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Jews  say,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num- 
be/  of  70  tongues  ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
and  perhaps  this  is  too  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  w-ere 
excluded  from  the  sanhedrim  beesuse  of  their  cruelt}', 
usurers,  decrepid  persons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 
such  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  those  that  had 
brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon- 
houses,  and  those  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 
the  sabbatical  year.  Some  also  exclude  the  high-priest 
and  the  king,  because  of  their  too  great  power ;  but 
others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  presided  in 
the  sanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Israel — 

Lastly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  san¬ 
hedrim  should  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handsome  person, 
and  of  considerable  fortune.  We  speak  now',  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending 
to  warrant  their  opinions. 

The  authority  of  the  great  sanhedrim  was  vastly  ex¬ 
tensive.  This  council  decided  such  causes  as  were 
brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 
courts.  The  king,  the  high-priest,  the  prophets,  were 
under  its  jurisdiction.  If  the  king  offended  against  the 
law;  for  example,  if  he  married  above  18  wives,  if  he 
kept  too  many  horses,  if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 
and  silver,  the  sanhedrim  had  him  stripped  and  whipped 
in  their  presence.  But  whipping,  they  say,  among 
the  Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious  ;  and  the  king 
bore  this  correction  by  way  of  penance,  and  himself 
made  choice  of  the  person  that  was  to  exercise  this  dis¬ 
cipline  over  him.  Also  the  general  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  brought  before  the  sanhedrim.  The  right  of 
judging  in  capital  cases  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 
sentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 
but  in  the  hall  called  Laschat-ha^grazith,  or  the  hall 
jmved  xcith  stones,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Ai^orgailo?, 
or  pavement,  mentioned  in  Johnxix.13.  From  whence 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 
hall  when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  40  years  before  the  destruction  of  their 
temple,  and  threeyears  before  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  time  of  Moses  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony.  As  soon  as  the 
people  were  in  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  the 
sanhedrim  followed  the  tabernacle.  It  was  kept  succes¬ 
sively  at  Gilgal,  at  Shiloh,  at  Kirjath-jearim,  at  Nob, 
at  Gibeon  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom  ;  and,  lastly,  it 
was  settled  at  Jerusalem,  till  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

During  tlie  captivity  it  was  kept  up  at  Babylon.  After 
the  return  from  Babylon,  it  continued  at  Jerusalem  to 
the  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  Assassins.  Then  finding  that 
these  profligate  wretches,  whose  number  increased 
every  day,  sometimes  escaped  punishment  by  favour 
of  the  president  or  judges,  it  was  removed  to  Hanoth, 

’  which  were  certain  abodes  situated,  as  the  rabbins 

tell  us,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  temple.  From 
thence  they  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
withdrawing  themselves  by  degrees  from  the  temple. 

Afterwards-  they  removed  to  Jamia,  thence  to  Jericho, 
to  Uzzab,  to  Sepharvaim,  to  Bethsanim,  to  Sephoris, 
last  of  all  to  Tiberias,  where  they  continued  to  tlic 
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And  this  is  the  ac- 
count  the  Jews  themselves  give  us  of  the  sanhedrim.  anjac  -s. 

But  the  learned  do  not  agree  witli  them  in  all  this.  '  * 

Father  Petau  fixes  the  beginning  of  the  sanhedrim  not 
till  Gabinius  was  governor  of  Judea,  who,  according 
to  Josephus,  erected  tribunals  in  the  five  principal  ci¬ 
ties  of  Judea;  at  Jerusalem,  at  Gadara,  at  Amathus, 
at  Jericho,  and  at  Sephora  or  Sephoris,  a  city  of  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Grotiu*  places  the  origin  of  the  sanhedrim  under 
IMoses,  as  the  rabbins  do;  but  he  makes  it  determine 
at  the  beginning  of  Herod’s  reign.  Mr  Basnage  at 
first  thought  that  the  sanhedrim  began  under  Gabinius ; 
but  afterwards  he  places  it  under  Judas  Maccabteus,  or 
under  his  brother  Jonathan.  We  see,  indeed,  under 
Jonathan  jMaccabaeus,  (1  Macc.  xii.  6.),  in  the  year 
3860,  that  the  senate  with  the  high-priest  sent  an  em¬ 
bassy  to  theRoman-i.  The  Rabbins  say,  that  Alexan¬ 
der  JanntEus,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  As- 
monteans,  appeared  before  the  sanhedrim,  and  claimed 
a  right  of  sitting  there,  whether  the  senators  would  or 
not.  Josephus  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
yet  governor  of  Galilee,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
senate,  where  he  appeared.  It  must  be  therefore  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  sanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  of  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  from  the  Gospel  and  from  the  Acts.  Jesus  Christ 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  distinguishes  two  tribunals. — 

“  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment ;  ”  this,  they  say, 
is  the  tribunal  of  the  23  judges.  “  And  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council ;  ”  that  is,  of  the  great  sanhedrim,  which  had 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  at  least  generally,  and  be¬ 
fore  this  right  was  taken  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
think  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  of  23  extend¬ 
ed  to  life  and  death  also  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
sanhedrim  was  superior  to  this  council.  See  also 
Mark  xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  xv.  1.;  Luke  xxii.  52,  66.; 

John  xi.  47. ;  Acts  iv.  15.  v.  21.  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  synedrion  or  sanhedrim. 

From  all  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  sanhedrim  is  involved  in  uncertainty ;  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  70  elders  established  by  Moses  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  understand  by  the  name  of  sanhedrim. 

Besides,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  establishment 
subsisted  either  under  Joshua,  the  judges,  or  the  kings. 

We  find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captivity,  till  the  time 
of  Jonathan  Maccaboeus.  The  tribunals  erected  by 
Gabinius  were  very  different  from  the  sar.hedrim, 
which  was  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  fixed 
at  Jerusalem  ;  whereas  Gabinius  established  rive  at 
five  different  cities.  Llstly,  It  is  certain  that  this 
senate  wa.«  in  being  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but 
the  Jews  themselves  inform  us  that  they  had  no  longer 
then  the  power  of  life  and  death  (John  xviii.  31.) 

SANJ.VCKS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Curdistan,  or 
Persian  mountains,  subsisting  chiefly  by  plunder,  and 
the  scanty  pittance  afforded  by  their  own  mountainous 
country.  “  They  were  much  reduced  (says  Mr  Ives) 
by  the  late  bashaw  Achmet  of  Bagdad,  who  pursued 
them  in  person  to  their  subterranean  retreats,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  many  by  the  sword,  and  carried  off  great  num- 
ber.s  of  prisoner.'^,  who  were  sold  for  slaves.  ”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  check,  in  the  year  1758,  they  again  be¬ 
came  so  daring  Uiat  they  would  attack  caravans  of  700 

men, 
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Sanjacks.  men,  and  sometimes  carry  ail  off.  They  are  said  to 
Santa  worshippers  of  the  evil  principle. 

Cniz.  SAN  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  usually  called  Porto 
— Y— ;  Rico,  one  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  Spain, 
is  situated  in  about  18.  N.  Lat.  and  between  65.  36. 
and  67.  45.  W.  Long,  and  is  about  40  leagues  long  and 
20  broad.  The  island  is  beautifullj’’  diversified  with 
woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It 
is  well  watered  with  springs  and  rivers,  abounds  with 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running 
from  east  to  west,  and  has  a  harbour  so  spacious  that 
the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  it  with  safet)\  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  inhabited  by  400,000 
or  500,000  people,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  extirpat¬ 
ed  by  its  merciless  conquerors.  Raynal  says,  that  its 
whole  inhabitants  amount  at  present  only  to  1500  Spa¬ 
niards,  INIestoes,  and  Mulattoes,  and  about  3000  negroes. 
Thus  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  West  Indies  has 
been  depopulated  by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated 
by  the  indolence,  of  its  possessors.  Hut  it  is  (he  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Providence,  who  seldom  permits  flagrant 
crimes  to  pass  unpunished,  that  poverty  and  wretched¬ 
ness  should  be  uniform  consequences  of  oppression. 

SANICULA,  Sanicle,  or  Self-heal,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  class,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbel- 
lata.  See  Botany  Index. 

S.lNIES,  in  Medicine,  a  serous  putrid  matter,  is¬ 
suing  from  wounds.  It  differs  from  pus,  which  is 
thicker  and  whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS,  James,  in  Latin  Selins  Cin- 
cenis  Saymazariun,  a  celebrated  Latin  and  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Naples  in  1458.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himself  into  the  favour  of  King  irederic  ;  and  when 
that  prince  was  dethroned,  attended  him  into  Prance, 
where  he  staid  witli  him  till  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  1504.  Sannazarius  then  returned  into  Italy, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  Latin  and  Italian  poetry.  His  gay  and 
facetious  humour  made  him  sought  for  by  all  compa¬ 
nies;  but  he  was  so  afflicted  at  the  news  that  Philli- 
bert  prince  of  Orange,  general  of  the  emperor’s  army, 
had  demolished  his  country-house,  that  it  threw  him 
into  an  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  said, 
that  being  infornu-d  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  killed  in  battle,  he  called 
out,  “  I  shall  die  contented,  since  IMars  has  punished 
this  barbarous  enemy  of  the  Muses.  ”  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  Italian  and  Latin  poems  :  among  those 
in  Latin,  his  De  Parlu  Firgijiis  and  Eclogues  are  chief¬ 
ly  esteemed  ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of  his  Italian 
pieces  is  his  Arcadia. 

SANSANDING,  a  town  in  Africa,  situated  near 
the  banks  of  the  N'iger,  in  N.  Lat.  14°  24  ,  and  2"  23' 
W.  Long.  It  is  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Negroes  to 
the  number  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.  The  Ne¬ 
groes  are  kind,  hospitable,  and  credulous  ;  the  Moors 
are,  at  Sansanding.  as  everywhere  else  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  fanatical,  bigot  ted,  and  cruel. 

SANTA  Cruz,  a  large  island  in  the  South  sea,  and 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  those  of  Solomon, 
being  about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long. 
130.0.  S.  Lat.  10.  21. 

S/iNT.i  Cruz,  or  St  Croix,  a  small  and  unhealthy 
island,  situated  in  about  64  degrees  west  longitude  and 


18  north  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in  Santa 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643 
it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  English,  who  soon  be-  7  ^ 

came  enemies  to  each  other;  and  in  1650  were  both;^X™l 
driven  out  by  1200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  rte^ast'^ 
five  ships.  The  triumph  of  these  lasted  but  a  few“"‘^ 
months.  The  remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which 
were  left  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  surrendered  293^ 
without  resistance  to  160  French,  who  had  embarked,  ” 
in  1651,  from  St  Christopher’s,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  island. 

These  new  inhabitants  lost  no  time  in  making  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  a  country  so  much  disputed.  On 
a  soil,  in  other  reapects  excellent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  size,  which,  gliding  gently  almost 
on  a  level  w’ith  the  sea  through  a  flat  countrj’',  furnished 
only  a  brackish  water.  Twm  or  three  springs,  which 
they  found  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  island,  made  but 
feeble  amends  for  this  defect.  The  wells  were  for  the 
most  part  dry.  The  construction  of  reservoirs  required 
time.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the  new 
inhabitants.  I  he  island  being  flat,  and  covered  with 
old  trees,  scarcely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  winds 
to  carry  off  the  poisonous  vapours  with  which  its  mo¬ 
rasses  clogged  the  atmosphere.  There  was  but  one  re¬ 
medy  for  this  inconvenience  ;  wdiich  was  to  J?jui  u  ihe 
woods.  'Ihe  French  set  fire  to  them  without  delay; 
and,  getting  on  board  their  ships,  became  spectators 
from  the  sea,  for  several  montlis,  of  the  conflagration 
they  had  raised  in  tlie  island.  As  soon  as  the  flames 
were  extinguished,  they  went  on  shore  again. 

They  found  the  soil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
cotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  sugar,  flourished  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  this  colony,  that 
in  1 1  years  from  its  commencement  there  were  upon  it 
822  white  persons,  w'ith  a  proportionable  number  of 
slaves.  It  w'as  rapidly  advancing  to  prosperity,  when 
such  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  activity  as 
made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  sudden  as  its 
rise.  In  1696  there  were  no  more  than  147  men,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks  remaining; 
and  these  were  transported  to  St  Domingo. 

Some  obscure  individuals,  some  writers  unacquainted 
with  the  views  of  government,  with  their  secret  nego¬ 
tiations,  with  the  character  of  their  ministers,  w'ith  the 
interests  of  the  protectors  and  the  protected  ;  who  flat¬ 
ter  themselves  that  they  can  discern  the  reason  of  events 
amongst  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  causes, 
w'hich  may  have  equally  occasioned  them ;  who  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  these  causes  the  most  natural 
may  possibly  be  the  farthest  from  the  truth  ;  who  after 
having  read  the  news,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro¬ 
found  attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  the  helm  of  the  state, 
and  had  assisted  at  the  council  of  kings;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  those  circumstances  in  which  they 
display  some  share  of  penetration;  writers  as  absurd  in 
the  praises  as  in  the  blame  which  they  bestow'  upon  na¬ 
tions,  in  the  favourable  or  unfavourable  opinion  they 
form  of  ministerial  operations  :  these  idle  dreamers,  in 
a  word,  who  think  they  are  persons  of  importance,  be¬ 
cause  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on  matters  of 
consequence,  being  convinced  that  courts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decisions  by  the  most  comprehensive 
view's  of  profound  policy,  have  supposed  that  the  court 
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of  Versailles  had  neglected  Santa  Cniz,  merely  because 
tliey  wished  to  abandon  the  small  islands  in  order  to 
unite  all  their  strength,  industry  and  population,  in  the 
large  ones  ;  but  this  is  a  mistaken  notion.  This  deter¬ 
mination  arose  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found  that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  interests.  The  spi- 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com¬ 
merce  ;  it  hath  destroyed  the  source  from  whence  it 
sprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  without  inhabitants,  and 
without  cultivation,  till  1733,  when  it  w'as  sold  by 
France  to  Denmark  for  50,7.50/.  Soon  after,  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortress  of  Cfliristlahstadt.  Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  powder  seetfied  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.  Unfortunately,  she  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  of  exclusive  privileges.  In¬ 
dustrious  people  of  all  sects,  particularly  Moravians, 
strove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  co¬ 
lonists  and  their  oppressors,  but  without  success.  The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  struggle  of  animosity, 
not  of  industrj\  At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expected  from  its  constitution, 
purchased,  in  1754,  the  privileges  and  effects  of  the 
company.  The  price  was  fixed  at  412,500/.  part  of 
was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in 
bills  upon  the  treasury,  bearing  interest.  From  tin's 
time  the  navigation  to  the  islands  was  opened  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Danish  dominions.  Of  345  plantations, 
which  were  seen  at  Santa  Cruz,  ISO  were  covered  with 
sugar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  limited  to  3000 
Danish  feet  in  length,  and  2000  in  breadth.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  by  2136  white  men,  by  22,244,  slaves,  and  by 
155  freedmen. 

Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe.  See  Teneriffe. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  floors  took  it 
from  the  Portuguese  in  1536.  It  is  seated  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer.  W. 
Long.  10.  7.  N.  Lat.  30.  38. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  town  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peru,  and  in 
the  audience  of  Los  Charcas,  wuth  a  bishop’s  see.  It 
is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  country 
abounding  in  good  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapy.  W. 
Long.  59.  35.  S.  Lat.  20.  40. 

Santa  T'e  de  Bogota,  a  town  of  South  America, 
and  capital  of  New  Granada,  with  an  aiclilrishop’s  see, 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  an  university. 

The  city  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vast  and  superb  plain. 

In  1774  it  contained  1770  bouses,  3246  1‘ainilies,  and 
16,233  inhabitants.  Population  must  necessarily  in¬ 
crease  there,  since  itisfheseat  of  government,  the  place 
where  tire  coin  is  stricken,  the  sta(>le  of  trade;  and  last¬ 
ly,  since  it  is  the  residence  of  .an  archbisliop,  whose  im¬ 
mediate  jurisdiction  extends  over  3l  Spanish  villages, 
which  arc  called  towns  ;  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an¬ 
ciently  subdued  ;  and  over  28  missions,  established  in 
modern  times.  I'liis  archhi.-hop  hath  likewise,  as  me¬ 
tropolitan,  asortof  inspcctionovcr  tilt  dioceses  ofQui to, 
of  Panama,  of  Caracca.s,  of  St  Martha,  and  of  I  nrtha- 
gena.  It  is  by  ihi.'  la>i  place,  though  at  the  distance  of 
100  leagues,  and  hy  the  river  Magdalena,  that  .Santa 
Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe.  There 
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are  silver  mines  In  the  mountains  about  the  city.  W. 
Long.  60.  5.  N.  Lat.  3.  58. 

SANTALU.M,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
octandria  class ;  and  in  the  natural  mealnd  ranking 
with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SANT.A^REN,  a  handsome  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Estremadura,  seated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Tajo, 
55  miles  N.  E.  from  Lisbon,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in 
whe.at,  wine,  and  oil.  They  get  in  their  harvest  here 
two  months  after  they  have  sown  their  corn  It  was 
taken  from  the  .Moors  in  1447-  The  (Xipulation  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  8000  W.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

SAN  I'AUGUSTINE.  See  Augustine. 

SANTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Westphalia.  It  is  seated  on  Uie  Rhine, 
15  miles  S.  E.  from  Cieves.  It  has  a  handsome  church 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  wherein  is  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  it  U  pretendetl  per¬ 
forms  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the  fine  walks 
begin  that  run  as  far  as  VVesel,  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  distant  to  the  north-west.  E.  Long  6.  33. 
N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  the  former  name  of  a  small  territory 
of  France,  in  Picardy;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cam- 
bre.sis,  on  the  east  by  Vermandois,  on  the  west  by  Aniie- 
nois,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

S.\NTEUIL,  or  rather  Santeul,  John  B.vptist 
DE,  in  Latin  Santolius  Victorinus,  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finished  his 
studies  in  Louis  the  Great’s  college,  he  applied,  him¬ 
self  entirely  to  poetry,  and  celebrated  in  his  ver.se  the 
praise.s  of  several  great  men ;  by  w’hicli  he  acquired 
universal  applause.  He  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions,  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
public  fountains,  and  the  monuments  consecrated  to 
posterity.  .4t  length,  some  new  liymns  being  to  be 
composed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuil 
his  brother,  and  M.  Bossuet,  persuaded  him  to  under¬ 
take  that  work ;  and  he  succeeded  in  it  with  thegreatest 
applause.  On  wliich  tlie  order  of  Clugny  desiring  him 
to  compose  some  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with 
their  request ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  annual  pension.  .San¬ 
teuil  was  caressed  by  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time ; 
and  had  for  his  admirers  the  two  pri  ices  of  Coiule, 
the  father  and  son,  from  whom  he  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  also  gave  him  a  proof  of  hi.s 
esteem,  by  bestowing  a  pension  upon  him.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  to  Dijon,  when  tliat 
prince  went  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  states  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  and  died  there  in  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Pari:..  Besides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  Latin  Poems,  whicli  have  all  the  fire 
and  marks  of  genius  discoverable  in  the  works  of  great 
poets. 

To  Santeuil  we  arc  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  above  mentioned.  Santeuil  read  the  ver-es 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  all  :he  aci* 
tations  of  a  demoniac.  Doprcau.x  said  lie  w.as  the 
devil  whom  God  compelled  to  praise  saints.  He  was 
among  the  number  of  poets  who.se  genius  was  as  impe¬ 
tuous  a-  his  muse  was  decent. 

La  Bruycrc  has  painted  the  character  of  this  singu¬ 
lar  and  truly  original  poet  in  the  most  lively  colours. 

“  Image 
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Sanicull  “  Image  a  man  oF  great  felicity  of  temper,  coniplai- 
il  sanL  and  docile,  in  an  instant  violent,  choleric,  passion- 
,ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  simple,  credulous,  play- 
''  ful,  volatile,  puerile ;  in  a  word,  a  child  in  gray  hairs  : 
but  let  him  collect  himself,  or  rather  call  forth  his  in; 
terior  genius,  I  venture  to  say,  without  his  knowledge 
or  privacy,  what  sallies !  what  elevation !  what  images  ! 
what  latinity  !  Do  you  speak  of  one  and  the  sojiie  per¬ 
son,  j’ou  will  ask  ?  Yes,  of  the  same ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  shrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon  the 
ground,  he  roars,  he  storms  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
tempest,  a  flame  issues  that  shines,  that  rejoices.  \\  ith- 
out  a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks  like  a  wise 
man.  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way  ;  and,  in  an 
idiotic  manner,  rational  and  sensible  things.  It  is  asto¬ 
nishing  to  find  good  sense  disclose  itself  from  the  bosom 
of  buffooneiy,  accompanied  with  grimaces  and  contor- 
'  tions.  What  shall  I  say  more  ?  He  does  and  he  says 
better  than  be  knows.  These  are  like  two  souls  that 
are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which  have  each 
their  turn  and  separate  functions.  ” 

SANTILLANE,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Asturias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
seated  on  the  sea-coast,  55  miles  east  of  Oviedo,  and 
^00  north-w'est  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  4.  2.  N.  Lat. 
43.  23. 

SANTOLINA,  Lavender-cotton,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Covi- 
posit(je.  See  Botany  Index, 

SANTORINI,  or  Santorin,  an  island  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  to  the  north  of  Candia,  and  distant  from  it 
about  90  leagues,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Nanphio.  It 
is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth, 
and  almost  covered  with  pumice  stone,  whence  the  soil 
in  general  must  be  dry  and  barren  :  it  is,  however, 
greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  who  have  turned  it  into  a  garden.  It  affords 
a  great  deal  of  harley,  plenty  of  cotton,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  wine.  Fruit  is  scarce,  except  almonds  and  figs  ; 
and  there  is  neither  oil  nor  wood.  J'he  partridge  and 
the  hare,  so  common  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  are  scarce  at  Santorin  ;  but  quails  arc  met 
with  in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  all  (Ireeks, 
and  are  about  10,000  in  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital 
town,  beside  which,  there  are  several  little  towns  and 
villages.  There  is  but  one  spring  of  water  in  the  island, 
for  which  reason  the  rain-water  is  j)reserved  in  cisterns. 
Though  subject  to  the  Turks,  they  choose  their  own 
magistrates.  E.  Long.  25.  36.  N.  Lat.  36.  3&'. 
SANIZO,  Raphael.  See  Raphael. 

SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on 
the  Gold-coast  of  Guinea,  hardly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  shore.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian  corn, 
yams,  potatoes,  palm-wine,  and  oil.  The  inhabitants 
are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing  with  them 
without  great  caution.  It  contains  several  villages,  of 
which  Sabo  is  the  principal. 

SAONE,  a  considerable  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  source  in  Mount  Vosges  near  Darney,  and  falls 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

.  Saqne,  upper,  a  department  in  the  east  of  France, 
including  the  sources  of  the  river  Saone.  The  soil  is 
fertile  in  grain,  hemp,  fruits,  and  vines,  and  the  pastures 
are  numerous  and  good.  It  contains  mines  of  iron, 
coal,  and  salt.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  iron, 


glass,  tinware,  tiles,  paper,  and  linen  ;  and  there  is  some  Saone 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  &c.  The  territorial  extent  of  tiiis  H 

department  is  500,220  hectares.  The  population  in  , _ 

1817  was  300,156.  The  contributions  of  this  depart- 
ment  in  ISOO  amounted' to  2,199,713  francs.  Vesoul 
is  the  principal  town. 

Saone  and  Loire,  a  department  in  the  east  of 
France,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Burguixly.  The 
canal  of  the  Centre,  which  joins  the  Saone  and  the 
Loire,  and  is  about  GO  miles  in  length,  lies  chiefly  in 
this  department.  The  soil  of  this  department  is  hilly, 
but  fertile.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  cat¬ 
tle,  and  fruits.  Its  wines  are  in  high  estimation.  There 
are  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  and  some  manufactures  of 
woollens,  hosiery,  glass,  &c.  Its  territorial  extent  is 
857,678  hectares  ;  its  population  in  1817  was  171,457. 

The  contributions  for  1802  amounted  to  4,376,-159 
francs.  iMacon  is  the  chief  town. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 

We  observed,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  long  disputed  whether  the  sap  of  plants  be  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the 
same  manner.  We  also  mentioned  the  conclusions 
that  Dr  Hales  drew'  from  his  numerous  experiments, 
which  w’ere  all  in  opposition  to  the  doctriix;  that  tire 
sap  circulates. 

Dr  Walker,  late  professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  has  published,  in  the  1st  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  course  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  ac¬ 
companied  with  some  observations  and  conclusions. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  spring,  vegetables  con¬ 
tain  a  great  quantity  of  sap  ;  and  there  are  some  trees, 
as  the  birHi  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  dis¬ 
charge  a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  moisture 
derived  ?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  atmosphere, 
or  does  it  flow  from, the  soil  through  the  roots  ?  'I'hese 
are  the  questions  which  require  first  to  be  answered  ; 
and  Dr  Walker’s  experiments  enable  us  to  answer  them 
with  confidence. 

He  selected  a  vigorous  young  birch,  30  feet  high 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  a  hole  just  above  the  ground  on  the  1st  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  cut  one  of  its  branches  at  the  extremity. 

He  repeated  thi.-,  every  second  day ;  but  no  moisture  ap¬ 
peared  at  cither  of  the  places  till  tlic  5th  of  May,  when 
a  small  (juantity  flowed  on  makmg  an  incision  near  the 
ground.  He  then  cut  21  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  on  the  noith  side,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from 
one  another,  and  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  20  feet.  The  incisions  were  solid  triangles,  each  side 
being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch  deep,  and  penetrating 
through  the  bark  and  wood.  Dr  Walker  visited  the 
tree  almost  every  day  for  two  months,  and  marked  ex¬ 
actly  from  which  of  the  incisions  the  sap  flowed.  He 
observed  that  it  flowed  from  the  lowest  incision  first, 
and  gradually  ascended  to  the  highest.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  sap  upwards,  and 
its  correspondence  with  the  thermometer. 

The  first  column  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  observation  was  made  ;  the  second  expresses  the 
number  of  incisions  from  which  the  sap  flowed  on  the 
day  of  the  month  opposite ;  itnd  the  third  column  the 
degree  of  the  iherniOaieter  at  noon.  Some  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incisions,  though  made  on  the 
5th,  did  not  bleed  till  the  11th.  Some  days  are  also 
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Dr  Walker  found  tliat  the  sap  ascends  through  the 
vrood,  and  still  more  copiously  between  the  wood  and 
thebark;  butnonecould  be  perceived  ascending  through 
the  pith  or  tlie  bark.  He  found  also,  that  when  the 
thermometer  at  noon  is  about  49,  or  between  46  aird  50, 
the  sap  rises  about  one  foot  in  24  hours  ;  that  w  hen 
the  thermometer  is  about  45  at  noon,  it  ascends  about 
one  foot  in  two  days ;  and  that  it  does  not  ascend  at 
all  unless  the  raid-day  heat  be  above  40.  He  observed 
that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through  young  than 
through  old  branches.  In  one  young  branch  it  moved 
through  seven  feet  in  one  day,  the  thermometer  being 
at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  onl^'  seven 
feet  in  seven  days.  Dr  Walker  has  thus  explained  tlie 
reason  why  the  buds  on  the  extremities  of  branches  un¬ 
fold  first ;  because  tlrey  are  placed  on  the  youngest 
wood,  to  which  tlie  sap  flows  most  abundantly. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  sap  de¬ 
serve  to  be  attended  to.  In  those  parts  to  which  it 
has  mounted,  the  bark  easily  separates  from  the  wood, 
and  the  ligneous  circles  may,  without  difficulty,  be  de¬ 
tached  from  one  another.  The  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
their  scales  to  separate,  while  those  branches  to  which 
the  sap  has  not  ascended,  remain  closely  folded,  ^^'hen 
the  sap  has  reivchenl  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
and  has  tlius  pervaded  the  wliole  plant,  it  is  soon  co¬ 
vered  with  opening  buds,  and  ceases  to  bleed.  The 
bleeding  ceases  first  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  tlie  tree, 
and  in  the  lower  parts  successively  downwards,  and 
the  wood  becomes  dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows 
more  copiously  wlien  cut  than  those  which  are  erect. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  not  occa¬ 
sioned  by  capillary  attraction  ;  for  water  which  has 
risen  in  a  small  glass  tube  by  this  attraction  will  not 
descend  when  the  tube  is  inverted. 

It  is  evident  that  tliere  is  an  iiitimato  connexion  be¬ 
tween  beat  and  tlie  ascent  of  tlie  sap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  stood  at  a  certain  point : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrested  in  its  progress. 
'Hie  south  side  of  tlie  tree,  when  the  sun  was  bright, 
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bled  more  profuscl}'  than  tlie  north  side  ;  and  at  sun¬ 
set  the  incisions  at  the  top  ceased  to  bleed,  where  it 
was  exposed  most  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  flow  from  the  incisions  next  to  the  ground  ; 
the  ground  retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sap,  in  sieges,  is  a  trench,  or  an  approach  made  un¬ 
der  cover,  of  10  or  12  feet  broad,  when  the  besiegers 
come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire  from  the  garrison, 
grows  so  dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach 
uncovered. — There  are  several  sorts  of  saps  ;  tlie  sin¬ 
gle,  which  has  only  a  single  parapet ;  the  double,  hav- 
ingoneon  each  side;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions, 
&c.  In  all  saps  traverses  are  left  to  cover  the  mch. 

Sap,  or  Sapp,  in  building,  as  to  sap  a  wail,  &c.  is 
to  dig  out  the  ground  from  beneath  it,  so  as  to  bring 
it  down  all  at  once  for  want  of  support. 

SAPHIES,  a  kind  of  charms,  consisting  of  some 
scrap  of  writing,  which  the  Negroes  believe  capable  of 
protecting  them  from  all  evil.  The  Moors  sell  scraps 
of  the  Koran  for  this  purpose ;  and  indeed  any  piece  of 
writing  may  be  sold  as  a  sapliie ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  Negroes  are  disposed  to  place  greater  confidence 
in  the  saphies  of  a  Christian  than  in  those  of  a  Moor. 

When  Mr  Park  was  at  Koolikorro,  a  considerable 
town  near  the  Niger,  and  a  great  market  for  salt,  his 
landlord,  liearing  that  he  was  a  Christian,  immediately 
thought  of  procuring  a  saphie.  For  this  purpose  he 
brought  out  his  wilka,  or  writing  board,  assuring  me 
(says  our  author)  that  he  would  dress  me  a  supper  of 
rice  if  I  would  write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him  from 
wicked  men.  The  proposal  was  of  too  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  me  to  be  refused ;  I  therefore  wrote  the 
board  full,  from  top  to  bottom,  on  both  sides  ;  and  my 
landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force  of  the 
charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a  cala¬ 
bash  with  a  little  water  ;  and  having  said  a  few  pra\  ers 
over  it,  drank  this  powerful  draught ;  after  which,  lest 
a  single  word  should  escajic,  he  licked  the  board  until 
it  was  quite  dry.  A  saphie  writer  was  a  man  of  too 
great  consequence  to  be  long  concealed  :  tlie  inqiort- 
ant  information  w  as  carried  to  the  Dooty,  w  lio  sent  bis 
son  witli  half  a  slicet  of  writing-paper,  desiring  me  to 
write  him  a  najjhula  saphie  (a  charm  to  procure  wealth). 
He  brought  me  as  a  present,  some  meal  and  milk;  and 
w  hen  I  had  finished  the  saphie,  and  read  it  to  him  w  ith 
an  audible  voice,  he  seemed  highly  satisfied  with  his 
bargain,  and  jiromised  to  bring  me  in  the  morning 
some  milk  for  my  breakfast. 

S.APINDUS,  the  Soap-berry  Tree,  a  gcn.;s  of 
plants  lielonging  to  the  octaiulria  class  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  23d  order,  Trihilate. 
See  lUiTAXV  Index. 

S  Al’ON  A  lU  .4,  SopEW  ORT  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  tlie  (lecandria  chiss ;  and  in  tlie  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  22d  order,  Car pojjh pile*.  Sec 
IJoTAXY  Index. 

S.APOK,  Ta.stc.  Sec  Taste,  and  Ax.\tomy, 
N  ' 

S.VPOTA  plu.m.  See  AniRAs,  Bota.ny  /«- 
dex. 

S.APPF.ItS,  are  soldim  belonging  to  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  w  hose  liusiness  it  is  to  work  at  the  saps,  for  which 
they  liHVc  an  extraordinary  pay.  .A  hriguile  of  sapper* 
generally  consists  of  eight  men,  divided  equally  into  tw  o 

S  K  parties  ; 


SAP 


*  Sec  Poe- 
try,  No. 
1:22. 


parties ;  and  whilst  one  of  these  parties  is  advancing 
the  sap,  the  other  is  furnishing  the  gabions,  fascines, 
and  other  necessary  implements.  They  relieve  each 
other  alternately. 

S.4PPH1RA,  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  merchant  in 
.Gueldres,  and  equally  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and 
her  virtue.  Rhinsauld,  a  German  officer,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  lier ;  and 
not  being  able  to  seduce  her  either  by  promises  or  pre¬ 
sents,  he  imprisoned  her  husband,  pretending  that  he 
kept  up  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  state.  Sapphira  yielded  to  the  passion  of  the 
governor  in  order  to  relieve  her  husband  from  chains; 
but  private  orders  had  already  been  given  to  put  him 
to  death.  His  unhappy  widow,  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  complained  to  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He 
ordered  Rhinsauld  to  marry  her,  after  having  made 
over  to  her  all  his  possessions.  As  soon  as  the  deed 
was  signed,  and  the  marriage  over,  Charles  command¬ 
ed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Thus  the  children  of  a  wife 
whom  he  had  seduced,  and  of  a  husband  whom  he  had 
murdered,  became  lawful  heirs  to  all  his  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  species  of  precious  stone,  of  a  blue 
colour.  See  Mineralogy  Inder. 

SAPPHO  a  famous  poetess  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth 
Muf.e.  was  born  at  Mityiene,  in  the  isleof  Lesbos,  about 
610  years  before  (.  hrist.  She  was  contemporary  with 
Stesichorus  and  Alcmus  ;  which  last  was  her  country¬ 
man,  and  some  think  her  suitor.  A  verse  of  this  poet, 
in  which  he  insinuates  to  her  his  passion,  is  preserved 
in  Aristotle,  Jihef.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  together  with  the  fair 
damsel’s  answer. 

Alc.  I  fiiin  to  Sappho  would  a  wish  impart, 

But  fear  locks  up  the  secret  in  my  heart. 

Sap.  Thy  downcast  look,  respect,  and  timid  afr, 
Too  plain  the  nature  of  thy  wish  declare. 

It  lawless,  wild,  inordinate  desire. 

Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bosom  fire, 
1  by  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  made  bold. 
Ere  now  the  secret  of  thy  soul  had  told. 

AI.  le  Levre  observes,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  her 
usual  good  humour  when  she  gave  so  cold  an  answer 
to  a  request,  for  which,  at  another  tune,  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  waited. — It  has  been  thought,  too,  that 
Anacreon  was  one  ot  her  lovers,  and  his  editor  Barnes 
has  taken  some  pains  to  prove  it :  but  chronology  will 
not^admit  this ;  since,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  be  found 
that  Sappho  was  probably  dead  before  .Anacreon  was 
born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady  wrote,  there 
is  nothing  remaining  but  some  small  fragments,  which 
the  ancient  scholiasts  have  cited ;  a  hymn  to  Venus, 
preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  and  an  ode 
to  one  of  her  mistresses:  *  which  last  piece  confirms 
a  tradition  delivered  d.iwn  from  antiquity,  that  her 
amorous  passion  extended  even  to  persons  of  her  own 
sex,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  have  her  mistresses  as 
well  as  her  gallants. 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  sacrifice  to  Phaon, 
one  of  her  male  paramours :  from  which,  we  learn,  that 
Sappho  s  love  for  her  own  sex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  did  all  she  could  to  win  him  ;  but  in  vain :  upon 
which  she  threw  herself  headlong  from  a  rock,  and  died. 
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It  is  said  that  Sappho  could  not  forbear  following  Phaon 
into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  might  not  see 
her ;  and  that  during  her  stay  in  that  island  she  pro¬ 
bably  composed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  still  extant,  in 
w  Inch  she  begs  so  ardently  the  assistance  of  that  god¬ 
dess.  Her  pra)'ers,  however,  proved  ineffectual :  Phaon 
was  cruel  to  the  last  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho 
was  forced  to  take  the  dreadful  leap ;  she  went  to  the 
promontory  Leucas,  and  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 
i  he  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  surprise  us  so  much,  if 
we  reflect,  that  she  was  a  widow  (for  she  had  been 
married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  isle  of  Andros,  by  whom 
.':he  had  a  daughter  named  Cleh) ;  that  she  had  never 
been  handsome ;  that  she  had  observed  no  measure  in 
her  passions  to  both  sexes ;  and  that  Phaon  had  long 
known  all  her  charms.  She  was,  however,  a  very  great 
wit,  and  for  that  alone  deserves  to  be  remembWed. 
The  Mitylenians  held  her  merit  in  such  high  esteem, 
that  they  paid  her  sovereign  honours  after  her  death, 
and  stamped  their  money  with  her  image.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  afterwards  erected  a  noble  statue  of  porphyry  to 
her ;  and  in  short,  ancients  as  well  as  moderns  have 
done  honour  to  her  memory.  Vossius  says,  that  none 
of  the  Greek  poets  excelled  Sappho  for  sweetness  of 
verse ;  and  that  she  made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her 
style,  but  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  soften  the  se¬ 
verity  of  his  expression.  It  must  be  granted,  says  Ra- 
pin,  from  what  is  left  us  of  Sappho,  that  Longinus  had 
great  reason  to  extol  the  admirable  genius  of  this  wo- 
luan  ;  for  there  is  in  what  remains  of  her  something  de¬ 
licate,  harmonious,  and  impassioned  to  the  last  degree. 

S.AR.ABAND,  a  musical  composition  in  triple  time, 
the  motions  of  which  are  slow  and  serious. 

Saraband  is  also  a  dance  to  the  same  measure,  which 
usually  terminates  when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time 
falls ;  and  is  otherwise  much  the  same  as  the  minuet. 

The  saraband  is  said  to  be  originally  derived  from 
the  Saracens,  and  is  usually  danced  to  the  sound  of 
the  guitar  or  castanettes. 

-  S.AI’  .ACA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dia- 
delphia  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

SARACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia;  so  called 
from  the  word  saru,  which  signifies  a  desert,  as  the 
greatest  part  ot  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  liis  disciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARACOLETS,  a  Negro  nation  occupying  the 
country  between  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia- 
They  are  a  laborious  people,  cultivate  their  lands  with 
care,  are  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  inhabit  handsome  and  well  built  villages ;  their 
houses,  of  a  circular  form,  are  for  the  most  part  terra¬ 
ced  ;  the  others  are  covered  with  reeds  as  at  Senegal ; 
they  are  inclosed  with  a  mud  w'all  a  foot  thick,  and 
the  villages  are  surrounded  with  one  of  stone  and  earth 
of  double  that  solidity.  There  are  several  gates,  which 
are  guarded  at  night  for  fear  of  a  surprise.  This  na¬ 
tion  is  remarkably  brave,  so  that  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  a  Saracolet  slave.  The  religious  principles  of  this 
people  are  nearly  allied  to  Alahometanism,  and  still- 
more  to  natural  religion.  They  acknowledge  one  God ; 
and  believe  that  those  who  steal,  or  are  guilty  of  any 
crime,  are  eternally  punished.  They  admit  a  plurality 
of  wives,  and  believe  their  souls  to  be  immortal  like 
their  own.  The  extent  of  this  country  is  unknown. 

It  is  governed  by  four  powerful  princes,  all  bearing  the 

name 


Saracolets. 

II 

Sarcocele. 
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name  of  Fouquet.  The  least  considerable,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Saracolets,  is  that  of  Tuago,  who 
can  assemble  30,000  horse. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  with  an  archbishop’s  see,  an  university,  and 
a  court  of  inquisition.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  streets  are  long,  broad,  well  pav¬ 
ed,  and  very  clean,  and  the  houses  from  three  to  six 
stories  high.  It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  build¬ 
ings;  and  they  reckon  17  large  churches,  and  14  hand¬ 
some  monasteries,  not  to  mention  others  less  consider¬ 
able.  In  1808,  this  city  sustained  two  of  the  most  me¬ 
morable  sieges  recorded  in  history.  When  the  French 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  had  occupied  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  Spain,  a  body  of  8000  infantry  and  900 
cavalry,  were  despatched  under  General  Le  Fevre, 
against  Saragossa.  The  Spaniards,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Palafox,  met  them  in  the  field,  but  being  worst¬ 
ed  in  some  actions,  retired  into  the  town.  Saragossa 
stands  in  an  open  plain,  covered  with  olive  grounds, 
but  quite  unfortified,  and  without  any  natural  strength 
of  position.  The  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  60,000. 
Some  parties  of  French  entered  the  town  on  the  14th 
June,  but  were  instantly  driven  back  with  great  loss. 
The  French  commander,  sensible  that  his  force  was 
too  weak,  retired  ;  but  on  the  27th  they  renewed  their 
attacks  with  great  reinforcements.  From  this  time  to 
13th  August,  the  siege  continued  almost  without  in¬ 
termission.  After  incredible  efforts,  the  French  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  some  streets  ;  but  the  Spaniards 
obstinately  contested  every  inch  of  ground.  When  a 
summons  was  sent  to  the  besieged  to  surrender,  “  war 
to  the  point  of  the  knife,  ”  was  the  reply.  To  procure 
ammunition,  they  collected  all  the  sulphur  in  the  town, 
worked  the  soil  of  the  streets  for  saltpetre,  and  burnt 
the  stalks  of  hemp  to  furnish  charcoal.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  house  by  house,  and  street  by  street. 
Batteries  were  erected  by  the  opposite  parties  within  a 
few  yards  of  one  another ;  and  to  prevent  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  carcases  on  the  streets  from  spreading  conta¬ 
gion,  Palafox  caused  French  prisoners  to  be  pushed 
out  with  a  rope  attached  to  them  to  collect  the  bodies 
of  their  countrymen,  and  remove  them  for  burial.  'I  he 
women  assisted  bravely  in  the  most  perilous  e.xcrtions. 
In  this  singular  warfare  the  citizens  gained  by  degrees 
upon  their  enemies,  and  from  a  half  of  the  town  which 
they  once  possessed,  reduced  them  to  an  eighth.  At 
length,  on  the  13th  August,  the  French  general  Verdier, 
retired  from  the  town,  carrying  with  him  a  vast  number 
of  wounded.  On  the  27th  November,  a  French  army 
under  Moncey,  appeared  before  the  town.  The  bom¬ 
bardment  continued  till  the  20fh  February' ;  and  after 
one  of  the  most  heroic  defences  in  history,  the  town 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  30, 000  of  the  iehabitants 
having  fallen  in  the  siege,  and  300  or  4(X)  dying  daily 
of  the  pestilence,  and  only  a  very  small  number  of 
men  remaining  fit  to  bear  arms.  W.  Long.  0.  48. 
N.  Lat.4I.  44. 

S.ARC.AS.M,  in  Rhetoric,  a  keen  bitter  expression 
which  has  the  true  point  of  .satire,  by  which  the  orator 
s*cotfs  and  insults  his  enemy  :  such  a.s  that  of  the  Jews 
to  our  Saviour ;  “  He  saved  others,  himself  he  canivot 
save. ” 

X.VIU'OCELE,  in  Surgrri/,  a  spurious  rupture  or 
hernia,  whetein  tlte  testicle  is  considerably  tumefied  or 


indurated,  like  a  scirrluis,  or  much  enlarged  by  a  fleshy  Sarroede. 
excrescence,  which  is  fref}uently  attended  with  acute  <, 
paii.s,  so  as  to  degenerate  at  la.st  into  a  cancerous  dis-  ^ 

position.  See  Surgery. 

SAllCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Persia  and  Arabia,  in  small  whitish-yellow  grains,  with 
a  flew  of  a  rixldish  and  sometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  :  the  whitest  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  freshest :  its  taste  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  sweetness.  See  Chemistry. 

S.ARCOLOG  Y,  is  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  soft  parts,  viz.  the  muscles,  intestines,  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  fat. 

SARCOMA,  in  Stirgery,  denotes  any  fleshy  excres¬ 
cence. 


SARCOPH.4GUS,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  stone  cof¬ 
fin  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  deposited  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  which  were  not  intended  to  be  burnt. 

The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  literally  sig- 
mfies  fle^h-eater  ;  because  originally  a  kind  of  stone  was 
used  for  tombs,  which  quickly  consumed  the  bodies. 

See  the  following  article. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  antiquity  is 
the  great  sarcophagus,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
riie  British  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in 
1801,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine.  •  '  v'-  Jisvii. 

“  It  was  brought  from  the  mosque  of  St  Athanasius, 
at  Alexandria,  where  it  had  been  transformed,  bv  the 
Mahometans,  into  a  kind  of  reservoir,  consecrated  to 
contain  the  water  for  their  pious  ablutions.  It  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  w'ould  form  an  oblong  rec¬ 
tangle,  were  not  one  of  the  ends  or  shorter  sides  of  the 
parallelogram  n  unded  somewhat  like  a  bathing  tub. 

It  is  probable  that  formerly  it  v/as  covertd  with  a  lid, 
but  no  trace  of  it  is  now  visible ;  but  is  entirely  open 
like  an  immense  laver,  of  one  single  piece  of  beautiful 
marble,  spotted  with  green,  yellow’,  reddish,  Ac,  on  a 
ground  of  a  fine  black,  of  the  species  called  brecc'a,  a 
sort  of  pudding  stone,  composed  of  agglutinated  frag¬ 
ments  of  various  sizes,  w  hich  are  denominated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  component  part.s.  This  comes  under  the 
class  of  calcareous  breccias.  Lut  what  renders  this  mag¬ 
nificent  fragment  of  antiiiuity  peculiarly  intcre.'-ting,  is 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  sm^l  hieroglyphic  characters, 
with  which  it  is  sculptured  Iroth  within  ami  without, 
as  you  may  perceive  by  the  figure.  It  would  enqiloy 
me  nearly  a  month  to  make  faithful  copies  of  them  : 
their  shape  and  general  appearance  is  pretty  fairly  given 
in  the  figure  ;  but  it  can  only  .serve  to  convey  to  you  Pl-ur 
an  idea  of  the  monument  in  one  view.  A  correct  and  ct.  .:Lxviir. 
tiiithful  copy  of  all  the  hieroglyphics,  though  an  Her¬ 
culean  task,  is  a  desidcratnm  ;  for  it  can  he  only  by 
copying  with  scrujiulous  accuracy,  and  ot  a  large  size, 
the  figurisof  this  symbolical  language,  that  we  can 
attain  the  knowledge  of  a  mysteiiou.s  composition,  oix 
which  depends  that  of  the  history  of  a  country,  once 
so  highly  celebrated.  When  that  language  sh.-ill  ho 
utulerstooil,  we  may  perhaps  learn  the  original  purpose 
of  this  sarcophagus,  and  the  history  of  tlie  pui-.sant 
man  w  hose  spoils  it  contaiind.  i  ill  then  it  is  but  the 
vain  and  flitting  field  ot'  conjecture. 

“  Many  men  ofscientc  aiul  learning,  have  examined 
this  memento  of  Egyptian  .skill  and  industry  ;  hut  no 
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Sarcopha-  positive  decision  of  its  former  application  is  yet  found 
by  the  learned. .  Sonnini  and  Denon,  who  both  closely 
attentively  examined  it,  have  pronounced  nothing 
decisive  on  the  subject.  Dr  Clark  of  Cambridge,  an 
indefatigable  and  learned  antiquary,  has  asserted  that 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  museum  really  %vas  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  ;  but  it  requires  move  talents  than  I  pos¬ 
sess,  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  withstand  the  clear 
intelligibility  of  this  invaluable  antique.  ” 

Sarcopizagus,  or  Lapis  Assius,  in  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  ancients,  a  stone  much  used  among  the 
Greeks  in  their  sepultures,  is  recorded  to  have  always 
perfectly  consumed  the  flesh  of  human  bodies  buried  in 
it  in  forty  days.  This  property  it  was  much  famed  for, 
and  all  the  ancient  naturalists  mention  it.  There  was 
another  very  singular  quality  also  in  it,  but  whether  in 
all,  or  only  in  some  peculiar  pieces  of  it,  is  not  know  n ; 
that  is,  its  turning  into  stone  any  tiling  that  was  put 
into  vessels  made  of  it.  This  is  recorded  only  by  Mu- 
tianus  and  Theophrastus,  except  that  Fiiny  had  copied 
it  from  these  authors,  and  some  of  the  later  writers  on 
these  subjects  from  him.  Tlie  account  Mutianus  gives 
of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  stone  the  shoes  of  per¬ 
sons  buried  in  it,  as  also  the  utensils  which  it  was  in 
some  places  customary  to  bury  with  the  dead,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  which  the  person  while  living  most  de¬ 
lighted  in.  The  utensils  this  author  mentions,  are  such 
as  must  have  been  made  of  very  ditterent  materials ; 
and  hence  it  appears  that  this  stone  had  u  power  of 
consuming  not  only  flesh,  but  that  its  petrifying  quality 
extendedtosubstancesof  very  ditt’ereiit  kinds.  Whether 
ever  it  really  possessed  this  last  quality  has  been  much 
doubted ;  and  many,  from  the  seeming  improbability  of 
it,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  V\  hat  has  much  en¬ 
couraged  the  general  disbelief  of  it  is,  IMutiaiius’s  ac¬ 
count  of  its  takhig  place  on  substances  of  very  dili’erent 
kinds  and  textures  ;  but  this  is  no  real  objection,  and 
the  whole  account  has  probably  truth  in  it.  Petrifuc- 
*  tions  in  those  early  days  might  not  be  distinguished  from 
incrustations  of  sparry  and  stony  matter  on  the  surfaces 
oi’  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  not  with  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  world  even  to  tliis  day  ;  tlte  incrustations 
of  spar  on  mosses  and  other  substances  in  some  of  our 
springs,  being  at  this  time  called  by  many  petrified  mosSy 
&c. ;  and  incrustations  like  these  might  easily  he  formed 
on  substances  enclosed  in  vessels  made  of  this  stone,  by 
water  passing  through  its  pores,  dislodging  from  the 
common  mass  of  the  stone,  and  carrying  with  it  par¬ 
ticles  of  such  sjiar  as  it  contained  ;  and  afterwards  fall¬ 
ing  in  repeated  drops  on  whatever  lay  in  its  way,  jt 
might  again  deposit  them  on  such  substances  in  foriu 
oflincrustations.  By  this  means,  things  made  of  ever 
so  different  matter,  which  happened  to  be  inclosed, 
and  ill  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  water,  would  be 
equally  incrusted  with,  and  in  appearance  turned  into, 
Stone,  without  regard  to  the  ditfertiit  configurations 
of  their  pores  and  parts. 

The  place  from  whencethe  ancients  tell  us  they  had 
this  stone  was  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  which  it  was  dug ;  and  De  Boot  informs  us, 
that  in  that  country,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  East, 
there  are  also  stones  of  this  kind,  which,  if  tied  to  the 
bodies  of  living  persons,  would  in  the  same  manner 
consume  their  flesh.  Hill's  Notes  on  2'heop/irastus, 
9^  14. 


SARCOTICS,  In  Surgery,  medicines  which  are  Slip-  SarfmJe# 
posed  to  generate  flesh  in  woiuids.  1!  . 

SARD ANAP ALUS,  the  last  king  of  Assyria, , 
wliose  character  is  one  of  the  most  infamous  in  history. 

He  is  said  to  have  sunk  so  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  changed  his  very  sex  and  nature.  He 
clothed  himself  as  a  woman,  and  s;3un  amidst  compa¬ 
nies  of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  be¬ 
haved  in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  most  lascivious 
harlot.  In  short,  he  buried  Iiimself  in  the  most  un¬ 
bounded  sensuality,  quite  regardless  of  sex  and  the 
dictates  of  nature.  Having  grown  odious  to  all  his 
subjects,  a  rebellion  was  fonned  against  !:ini  ny  Arba- 
ces  the  Mede  and  Belesis  tlie  Babv'.oman.  They  were 
attended,  however,  with  very^  bad  success  at  first,  be¬ 
ing  defeated  with  great  slaughter  in  three  pitched  bat¬ 
tles.  With  great  difficulty  Belesis  prevailed  iqxin  his 
men  to  keep  tlie  field  only  five  days  longer ;  when 
they  were  joined  by  the  Bactrians,  who  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Sardanapalus,  but  had  been  prevailed 
upon  to  rcnounc'e  their  allegiance  to  him.  With  this  re¬ 
inforcement  they  twice  defeated  the  troops  of  Ciardana- 
palus,  w  ho  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  The  city  held  out  for  three  years  ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  Sardimapalus  finding  himself  unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his  palace,  in  a  court  of 
which  he  caused  a  vast  pile  of  wood  to  be  raised  ;  and 
heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold  and  silver,  and  royal  ap¬ 
parel,  and  at  the  same  time  inclosing  his  eunuchs  and 
concubines  in  an  aparrment  within  the  pile,  he  set  fire 
to  it,  and  .so  destroyed  himself  and  all  together. 

SARDINl  ^,an  island  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  bound¬ 
ed  by  I  lie  strait  which  divides  it  from  Cor..iica  on  the 
Borth  ;  by  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  flows  belween  this 
islarul  and  Italy,  on  tlie  east  ;  and  by  otlier  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  on  the  south  and  wo.st.  It  is  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth,  and  contains 
420,000  inhabitants.  The  revenue  arises  chiefly  from 
a  duty  upon  salt,  and  is  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  gvei  nnicnt  ;  but  it  certainly  might  be  con¬ 
siderably  augmented,  as  tlie  soil  produces  wine,  corn, 
and  oil,  in  abundance.  Most  of  the  salt  that  is  ex¬ 
ported  is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fonnerly  took  great  quantities  for  New  fuundland  ; 
but  Iwving  found  it  more  convenient  to  procure  it 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  now  take  little  or 
none.  A  profitable  tunny  fishery  is  carried  on  at  the 
south-west  part  of  the  island  ;  but  it  is  tuonopolizctk 
by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  land.  Wild  boars- 
alxiund  in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  island  ;  and  here  tire 
some  few  deer,  not  so  large  as  those  in  Britain,  but 
in  colour  and  make  exactly  the  same.  Beeves  and 
slieep  are  also  common,  as  w  ell  as  liorses. 

'Die  feudal  system  still  subsists  in  a  limited  degree,  and 
titles  go  with  their  estates,  so  that  tlie  purchaser  of  the 
latter  inherits  the  former.  The  regular  troops  seldom 
exceed  2000  men ;  but  the  militia  amount  to  near 
26,00(k  of  whom  1 1 ,000  are  cavalry.  Their  horses  are 
small,  but  unco;iinioni\  acrive.  In  a  charge,  we  should 
beat  them  ;  but,  on  a  inarch,  they  would  be  superior  to 
us.  The  country  people  are  generally  armed ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  their  having  been  so  long  under  the  Spa¬ 
nish  and  Italiiin  government,  assassinations  are  by  no 
means  frequent ;  and  yet,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
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a  man  stabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  with¬ 
in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  witli  him,  he  is  not  liable 
to  be  hanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 
no  protection  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians  are  not  at 
all  bigotted ;  and,  next  to  tlie  Spaniards,  the  English 
are  their  favourites.  This  island  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  of 
Sardinia.  See  Cagliari.  It  is  now  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  French. 

There  is  in  this  island  a  pleasing  variety  of  hills  and 
valleys,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fruitful ;  but  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  a  slothful  generation,  and  cultivate  hut  a 
little  part  of  it.  On  the  coast  there  is  a  tishery  of  an¬ 
chovies  and  coral,  of  which  they  send  large  quantities 
to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  This  island  is  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  the  one,  called  Capo  di  CagUari,  lies  to  the 
south  ;  and  the  other  Capo  di  Lugary,  which  is  seated 
to  the  north.  The  principal  towns  are  Cagliari  the 
capital,  Oristagno,  and  Sassari. 

SARDIS,  or  Sardes,  now  called  Sardo,  or  Sarf,  is 
an  ancient  town  of  Natolia  in  Asia,  about  40  miles  east 
of  Smyrna.  It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquit}', 
was  enriched  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  had  been- 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.  It  was  seated  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Tmolus  ;  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  liill,  was  remarkable  for  its  great  strength.  It  was 
the  seat  of  King  Croesus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 
Cyrus  ;  after  which  the  Persian  satrapas  or  comman¬ 
dant  resided  at  Sardis  as  the  emperor  did  at  Susa.  The 
city  was  also  taken,  burnt,  and  then  evacuated  by  the 
Milesians  in  the  time  of  Darius,  and  the  city  and  for¬ 
tress  surrendered  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  Granicus.  Under  the  Romar.s  Sardis  was 
a  very  considerable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Ca?- 
sar,  when  it  suffered  prodigiously  by  an  earthquake. 
The  munificence  of  the  emperor,  however,  was  nobly 
exerted  to  repair  the  various  damages  it  then  sustained. 
Julian  attempted  to  restore  the  heathen  worsliip  in  the 
place.  He  erected  temporary  altars  where  none  liad 
been  left,  and  repaired  the  temples  if  any  vestiges  re¬ 
mained.  In  the  year  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths, 
and  it  suffered  considerably  in  the  subsequent  troubles 
of  Asia.  On  the  incursion  of  the  Tartars  in  1 304,  the 
Turks  were  permitted  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  cita¬ 
del,  separated  by  a  strong  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  their  sleep.  The  site  of  this 
once  noble  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole 
being  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothing  but 
wretched  huts.  There  are,  however,  some  curious  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  about  it,  and  some  ruins  which  dis¬ 
play  its  ancient  grandeur.  See  Chandler  s  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.25l,  &c. 

There  is  in  the  place  a  large  caravansary,  where  tra¬ 
vellers  may  conimodiously  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are 
generally  shepherds,  who  lead  their  sheep  into  the  fine 
pastures  of  the  neighbouring  plain.  The  Turks  have  a 
mosque  here,  which  was  a  Christian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  several  columns  of  polished  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Christians,  who  are  employed  in  gar¬ 
dening.  E.  Long.  98.  5.  N.  Lat.  37.  51. 

S.^RDONIUS  Risus,  Sardonian  Latighter ;  n  con¬ 
vulsive  involuntary  laughter ;  thus  named  from  the  her- 
lia  sardonia,  which  is  a  species  of  ranunculus,  and  is  said 
to  produce  such  convulsive  motions  in  the  cheeks  ns 
resemble  those  motions  which  arc  observed  in  the  face 
during  a  fit  of  laughter.  This  complaint  is  sometimes 


speedily  fat^.  If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  he  the  i-ws 

cause,  the  cure  must  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vo- 

niit,  and  frequent  draughts  of  hydromcl  with  milk.  s.irlm. 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  stone,  consisting  of  a  . 
mixture  of  the  calcedony  and  carnelian,  sometimes  in 
strata,  but  at  other  limes  blended  together.  Sec  Mi- 
NERAI.OGY. 


SARMENTOSAi  (from  sarmenium,  a  long  shoot 
like  that  of  a  vine) ;  the  name  of  the  1 1th  das.s  in  Lin- 
na'Us’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  .Method,  consisting  of 
plants  wliicli  have  climbing  stems  and  branche.s,  that, 
like  t!ie  vine,  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neiglthourliood  for  the  purpose  of  support.  See  Bo¬ 
tany. 


SARDS,  in  chronology,  a  period  of  223  lunar 
months.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  said  to  ho 
Chaldean,  signifying  restitution,  or  return  of  eclipses  ; 
that  is,  conjunctions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  ncarl}'  the 
same  place  of  the  ecliptic.  The  Saros  was  a  cycle  like 
to  that  of  Moto. 

S  A  ROTH  R  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentamiria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  20th  order,  Rofacerc.  See  Botany  Index. 

SARPLAR  of  Wool,  a  quantity  of  wool,  otlier- 
■wise  called  a  pocket  or  half  sack  ;  a  sack  containing 

80  tod  ;  a  tod  two  stone  ;  and  a  stone  14  pounds _ 

In  Scotland  it  is  called  sarpliath,  and  contains  80 
stone. 

.SARRACONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  polyaiidria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  54th  order,  Miscellanece.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SARRASIN,  or  .SARitAZiN,  in  fortification,  a  kind 
of  portcullis,  otherwise  called  a  herse,  which  is  hung 
with  ropes  over  the  gate  of  a  town  or  fortress,  to  he  let 
fall  in  case  of  a  surprise. 

SARS.APARILLA.  See  S.milax,  Botany,  and 
Materia  .Meuica  Index. 

S  .\  R  I'HE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  France,  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  ancient  Maine.  It  contains  a  ron.-idor- 
ahle  proportion  of  poor  soil  and  wastes,  and  the  surface 
is  generally  hilly.  The  principal  productions  are  rye, 
niaise,  buck  wheat,  and  vines  ;  and  there  are  consider¬ 
able  pastures,  'i'he  manufactures  arc  considerable,  and 
consist  of  serges,  flannels,  druggets,  light  woollens, 
cloths  of  linen  and  hemp,  handkerchiefs,  hosiery,  laces, 
paper,  iron-ware,  glass,  soap,  &c.  'I'he  territorial  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  department  is  276  hectares  :  the  po¬ 
pulation  in  1817  was  410,380.  'fhe  contributions  in 
the  year  1802  amounted  to  3,986,579  francs.  Mans 
is  the  chief  town.  The  department  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Sarthc,  which  runs  tlirongli  it  in  a  south¬ 
west  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Loire  near  Angers. 

S.A.RTORIUS,  in  Anatomy,  there,  'luldc  o/ 

the  Micsvles. 

Old  SARUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  luwih  of 
New  Sarum  or  Salisbury,  has  the  ruins  of  a  fort  w  hich 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  is  said  also  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Ro.n.in  stations.  It  has  u  d.inblc 
intrenchineiit,  with  a  deep  diteli.  It  is  of  an  orliicnlar 
form,  and  has  a  very  august  look,  bcang  erected  on  one 
of  the  most  elegant  plans  for  a  fortress  that  can  Iw  ima¬ 
gined.  Ill  the  iiortli-west  angle  stood  the  palace  of  ihi; 
bishop,  whose  see  wa^  removed  Iniher  from  NN’ilton  am'" 
Slicrborii ;  hut  the  bishop  quarrelling  with  King  Ste¬ 
phen,  lu.'  seized  the  castle  aud  put  a  g.Trrisou  into  it, 

which  . 
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which  was  the  principal  cause  of  its  destruction,  as  tlie 
see^vas  soon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salisbury  in 
1219.  The  area  of  this  ancient  city  is  situated  on  an 
artificial  hill,  whose  walls  were  three  yards  thick,  the 
ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  streets  and  cathe¬ 
dral  church  may  be  traced  out  bj’  the  different  colour 
of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  stood.  Here 
sjmods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and 
hither  were  the  states  of  the  kingdom  summoned  to 
swear  fidelity  to  William  ihe  Conqueror.  Here  also 
w'as  a  palace  of  the  British  and  Saxon  kings,  and  of 
the  Roman  emperors ;  which  was  deserted  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  for  want  of  water,  so  that  one  farm  house 
is  all  that  is  left  of  this  ancient  city ;  j-et  it  is  called 
the  Borough  oj  Old  Sarum,  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  cer¬ 
tain  adjacent  lands. 

In  February  179.5  a  subterraneous  passage  was  disco¬ 
vered  at  this  place,  of  which  we  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  dated  Salisbury,  Feb.  10.  “  Some  persons  of  Salis¬ 
bury  on  Saturday  last  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
fortification  (the  citadel),  and  on  the  right  hand,  after 
they  had  reached  the  summit,  discovered  a  large  hole. 

sot  3.  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  steps  for  more  than  30  yards.  It  was  an  arched  way 
seven  feet  \yide,  neatly  chiselled  out  of  the  solid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  sudden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbish  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  to  be  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  feet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over¬ 
head  all  the  way.  These  particulars  I  learned  from  the 
person  who  himself  explored  it ;  but  was  afraid  to  go 
farther,  lest  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  him.  He 
thinks  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Sarum 
house,  and  continues  under  the  fosse  till  it  reaches  the 
outer  verge.  The  marks  of  a  chisel,  he  says,  are  vi¬ 
sible  on  the  side.  'I’here  are  two  large  pillars  of  square 
stone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  Ihey  are  IS  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-stone, 
and  the  mason  work  is  extremely  neat.  The  highest 
part  of  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

“  It  is  ail  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
\\  hitechurch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  LordCamelford, 
and  thinks  curiosity  would  bring  so  many  people  there 
^  to  tre^l  down  his  grass  whenever  grass  shall  be  there. 

I  went  into  it  30  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  could 
get  tor  the  rubbish,  I  measured  it  with  a  line,  and 
found  it  extend  full  1 20  feet  inwards  from  the  two  pil¬ 
lars  supposed  to  be  the  entrance  ;  then  onwards  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  filled  to  the  roof  with  rubbish.  By  mea¬ 
suring  with  the  same  line  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I 
found  it  must  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank 
of  the  outer  trench  ;  vvliere  I  think  the  oponini;  inay 
be  found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  Whether  U  was 
a  Roman  or  a  .Vorman  work  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
It  certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  way  to  go  into 
or  out  of  the  castle  ;  and  probably  a  fort  or  strong  cas¬ 
tle  was  built  over  the  outer  entrance.  I  looked  for 
found*^”*^”**  coins,  but  have  not  heard  of  any  being 

S  VSAFRAS.  See  Laurus,  Botany  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  Index. 

S.ASHES,  in  military  dress,  are  badges  of  distinction 
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worn  by  the  officers  of  most  nations,  either  round  their 
waist  or  over  their  shoulders.  Those  for  the  British 
army  were  made  of  crimson  silk  ;  for  the  Imperial 
army  crimson  and  gold ;  for  the  Prussian  army  black 
silk  and  silver  ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  silk  ;  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  crimson  silk  with  blue  tassels. 

SASINE,  or  Seisin.  See  Law,  N°  clxiv.  15,.&-c. 

SASSA.  See  Myrrh,  Opocalpasu.m,  Materia 
Medica  Index,  and  Bruce’s  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  27, 
&c. 

SATAN,  a  name  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
the  devil  or  chief  of  the  fallen  angels.  See  Devil. 

S.ATELLITE,  in  ‘istronomy,  the  same  with  a  se¬ 
condary  planet  or  moon. 

SATIRE.  See  Satyr. 

SATRAPA,  or  Satrapes,  in  Persian  antiquity, 
denotes  an  admiral  ^  but  more  commonly  the  governor 
of  a  province. 

SATTIN,  a  glossy  kind  of  silk  stuff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  very  fine,  and  stands  so  as  to  cover  the  coarser 
woof. 

SATTINET,  a  slight  thin  kind  of  sattin,  which  is 
commonly  striped,  and  is  employed  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  of  female  dress. 

SATURANTS,  in  Anatomy,  the  same  w  ith  Absor¬ 
bents.  , 

S\TURATION,  in  Chemistry^  is  thoj^improgua- 
ting  an  acid  wiih  an  alkali,  or  vice  versa,  till  either 
receive  no  more,  a.ul  the  mixture  then  becomes  neu¬ 
tral. 

SATURDAY,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  the  idol  Seater,  worshipped  on  this  day 
by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

S.ITUREIA,  Savory,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  didynamia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  I2d  order,  Verlicillatce.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

SATURN,  in  Astronomy,  one  of  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system,  revolving  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
900  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun.  See  .Astronomy 
Index. 

Saturn,  in  Chemistry,  an  appellation  formerly  giv¬ 
en  to  lead. 

Saturn,  in  Heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
blazoning  the  arms  of  sovereign  princes. 

Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
was  the  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
Jupiter.  He  deposed  and  castrated  his  father  ;  and 
obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  resign  his  crown  to  him, 
on  condition  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  issue, 
that  the  succession  might  at  length  devolve  on  him. 
For  this  purpose  he  devoured  all  the  sons  he  had  by 
his  wife  Rhea  or  Cybele  :  but  she  bringing  forth  at 
one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  she  presented  the  latter  to 
her  husband,  and  sent  the  boy  to  be  nursed  on  .Mount 
Ida  ;  w  hen  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  son, 
demanded  the  child;  but  in  his  stead  his  wife  gave  him 
a  stone  swaddled  up  like  an  inlant,  which  he  instantly 
swallowed.  Titan  finding  that  Satuiii  had  violated  the 
contract  he  had  made  with  him,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  children  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  him  and  Cybele  prisoners,  confined  them  in 
Tartarus  :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
up,  raised  an  army  m  Crete,  went  to  his  fatiier  s  as^ist- 
ance,  defeated  Titan,  and  restored  Saiurn  to  tiie  throne. 

Some 
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Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  in¬ 
tended  to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ; 
but  tlie  latter  being  informed  of  his  intention,  deposed 
his  father,  and  threw  him  into  Tartarus.  But  Saturn 
escaping  from  thence,  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who 
associated  him  to  the  government :  whence  Italy  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Satit7-nia  Tellns ;  as  also  that  of 
Latiuin,  from  lateo,  “  to  lie  hid.  ”  There  Saturn,  by 
the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  his  government,  is  said  to 
have  produced  the  golden  age. 

Saturn  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
armed  with  a  scythe;  sometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
the  figure  of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  emblematic  of  the  seasons,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
the  same  circle.  Sometimes  also  Saturn  is  painted 
with  a  sand-glass  in  his  hand.  The  Greeks  say,  that 
the  story  of  his  mutilating  his  father  and  destroying 
his  children  is  an  allegory,  which  signifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  past  and  present,  and  will  also  devour  the 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honour  of  him,  built  a  tem¬ 
ple,  and  celebrated  a  festival  which  they  called  Satur¬ 
nalia.  During  this  festival  no  business  or  profession 
w  as  allowed  to  be  carried  on  except  cookery  ;  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  rank  ceased ;  slaves  could  say  what  they 
pleased  to  their  masters  with  impunity' ;  they  could 
even  rally  them  with  their  faults  before  their  faces. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  festival 
observed  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  this  occasion,  thus. 
“  During  my  whole  reign,  which  lasts  but  for  one  week, 
no  public  business  is  done  ;  there  is  nothing  but  drink¬ 
ing,  singing,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
servants  with  their  masters  at  table,  SiC.  There  shall 
be  no  disputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
masters  and  slaves,  shall  be  equal,  ”  Sec. 

On  this  festival  the  Romans  sacrificetl  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  custom  at  other  sacrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  jicrsons  of 
a  melancholy  disposition,  as  being  supposed  under  the 
influence  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATYAVRATA,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mythology, 
is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  have  reigned  over  the 
whole  world  in  the  earliest  age  of  their  chronology', 
and  to  have  resided  in  the  country  of  Dravira  on  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  Indian  peninsula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  Vaivasixaia,  or  child  of  the  sun.  In  the /i/ifl- 
gavat  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
intending  to  preserve  him  from  the  sea  of  destruction, 
caused  by  the  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  act.  “  In  seven  days  from  the  present  time, 
O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be  plun¬ 
ged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  de¬ 
stroying  waves,  a  large  vessel,  sent  by  me  for  thy  use, 
shall  stand  before  thee.  Then  shalt  thou  take  all  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs,  all  tlie  variety  of  seeds  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  seven  saints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
thou  shall  enter  the  spacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  se¬ 
cure  from  the  flood  on  one  immense  ocean  without  light, 
except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  \\  hen 
the  ship  shall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou 
shalt  fasten  it  with  a  large  sea-ser|)ent  on  my  horn  ;  for 
I  will  be  near  thee ;  drawing  the  vessel,  with  thee  and 
thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of 
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men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  shall  be  completely  ended.  Satyavrai» 
Thou  shalt  then  know  my  true  greatness,  rightly  named  ^  ^ 

the  supreme  Godhead  :  by  my  favour,  all  thy  ques-  , 

tions  shall  be  answered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  in-  * 
structed.  ”  All  this  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished ; 
and  the  story  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  disguised  by  A- 
siatic  fiction  and  allegory.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William 
Jones  has  rightly  observed,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition 
of  the  universal  deluge  described  by  Moses;  and  en¬ 
ables  us  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  eastern  and 
western  traditions  relating  to  that  event.  The  same 
learned  author  has  shown  it  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
])robable,  that  the  Sat/javrata  of  India  is  the  Cronus  of 
Greece  and  the  Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Saturn  ;  and 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  &c. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dis¬ 
course  or  poem,  exposing  the  vices  and  follies  of  man¬ 
kind.  See  Poetry,  Part  H.  sect.  x. 

The  chief  satiris's  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 

Juvenal,  and  Persius  ;  those  among  the  moderns  are, 

Regnier  and  Boileau,  in  French ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Y’oung,  &'c.  among 
the  English  ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS.  See  Medicine  Index. 

SATYTIIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  gy- 
nandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order.  Verticillata.  See  Botany  Index. 

S  .ATY'RS,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  species  of  demi¬ 
gods  who  dwelt  in  the  woods.  They  are  represented 
as  monsters,  half-men,  and  half-goats;  having  horns 
on  their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of 
a  goat.  They  arc  generally  in  the  train  that  follow.s 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  supposed  that  they  were  re¬ 
markable  for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they 
have  placed  them  in  the  same  pictures  with  the  Graces,. 

Loves,  and  even  with  Venus  herself. 

S.‘\V'AGE,  Richard,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re¬ 
cords  of  biography,  was  the  son  of  Anne  countess  of 
Macclesfield  by  the  carl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confession  ;  and  was  born  in  1698.  This  con¬ 
fession  of  adultery  «as  made  in  order  to  procure  a  se¬ 
paration  from  her  husband  the  carl  of  .Macclesfield ;  }Tf , 
having  obtained  this  desired  end,  no  sooner  was  her  spu¬ 
rious  offspring  brought  into  the  w  orld,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  shame  or  poverty  to  excuse  her,  she  disco¬ 
vered  the  resolution  of  disowning  him;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  most  unnatural  crueltv. 

She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate  as 
her  own ;  prevented  the  eai  1  of  Rivers  from  leaving  him 
a  legacy  of  6000/.  by  declaring  him  dead :  and  in  effect 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmotlu  r 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  his 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering  it  impo-.'ibU  for  him  t  > 
prosecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  send  him  se- 
cretly  to  the  plantations;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
aside  or  frustrated,  she  placed  him  apprentice  w  ith  a 
shoemaker.  In  this  situation,  Imwever,  lie  ihd  nor 
long  continue :  for  his  nurse  dying,  he  wont  to  t  tk'* 

CJire  of  the  effects  of  his  suppos>  tl  mother  ;  and  found 
in  her  boxes  some  letters  which  di.scovend  to  voung 
Savage  his  birth,  and  the  cau'-e  of  its  conci  ahnen*. 

From  the  moment  of  this  disciivery  it  was  natutal  for 
him  to  become  di.s.sati.sficd  w  ith  hi.-,  .-ituiition  !'«  a  sf  - 
maker.  He  now  conceived  that  he  had  a  ri  , lit  to^hai  ■ 

in 
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Sivagf.  affluence  of  his  real  mother  ;  and  therefore  he 

directly,  and  perhaps  indiscreetly,  applied  to  her,  and 
made  use  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tenderness  and 
atttact  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  he  solicit  this  un¬ 
natural  parent :  she  avoided  him  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
caution,  and  took  measures  to  prevent  his  ever  enter¬ 
ing  her  house  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

Savage  was  at  this  time  so  touched  with  the  discovery 
of  his  birth,  that  he  frequently  made  it  his  practice  to 
walk  before  his  mother’s  door  in  hopes  of  seeing  her 
by  accident ;  and  often  did  he  warmly  solicit  her  to 
admit  him  to  see  her  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  he  could 
neither  soften  her  lieart  nor  open  her  hand. 

^Meantime,  while  he  was  assiduously  endeavouring  to 
rouse  the  affections  of  a  mother  in  whom  all  natural  af¬ 
fection  was  extinct,  he  was  destitute  of  the  means  of 
support,  and  reduced  to  the  miseries  of  want.  We  are 
not  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  his  obligation  to 
the  shoemaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  actually  bound 
to  him  ;  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  to  piocure  a  subsistence.  In  short,  the  youth 
had  parts,  and  a  strong  inclination  towards  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  especially  poetry.  lie  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  two  plays.  Woman' s  a  Riddle,  and  Love  in  a  J'eil  ; 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  first ;  and  from  the  second  he  received  no  other 
advantage  than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  iliehard  Steele 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  cai-esscd,  and  re¬ 
lieved.  However,  the  kindness  of  liis  friends  not  afford¬ 
ing  him  a  constant  supply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overhury ;  which  not  only  procured  him  the 
esteem  of  many  persons  of  wit,  but  brouglit  him  in 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Esq.  was  of  great  service 
to  him  in  correcting  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  stage 
and  the  press ;  and  extended  liis  patronage  still  farther. 
But  Savage  was,  like  many  otlu  r  wits,  a  had  manager, 
and  was  ever  in  distress.  As  fast  as  his  friends  raised 
him  out  of  one  difficulty,  lie  sunk  into  another  ;  and, 
when  he  found  hinisclf  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram¬ 
ble  about  like  a  vagabond,  with  scarce  a  shirt  on  his 
back.  He  was  in  one  ol’  these  situations  during  the 
time  that  he  wrote  his  tragedy  above  mentioned  ; 
without  a  lodging,  and  often  without  a  dinner  :  so  that 
he  used  to  scribble  on  scraps  of  paper  picked  up  by 
accident,  or  begged  in  the  shops,  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  stepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  crav¬ 
ing  the  favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  just  to  take  a 
memorandum. 

Mr  Hill  also  earnestly  promoted  a  subscription  to  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  by  Savage  ;  and  likewise  fur¬ 
nished  part  of  the  poems  of  which  the  volume  was  coin- 
jiosed.  To  this  miscellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  liis  mother's  cruelty,  in 
a  very  uncoimnon  strain  of  humour. 

'J'he  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Miscellanies  to¬ 
gether,  had  now,  for  a  time,  somewhat  raised  pour 
Savage  both  in  circumstances  and  credit ;  so  that  the 
world  just  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  when  both  his  fame  and  life  were  en¬ 
dangered  by  a  most  unhappy  event.  A  drunken  f  rolic 
in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged ;  his  friends  earnestly  solicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earnestly 
exerted  herself  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  coun¬ 


tess  of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  case  before  Savage. 
Queen  Caroline,  and  Savage  obtained  a  pardon.  — 

Savage  had  now  lost  that  tenderness  for  his  mother 
w’hicii  the  whole  series  of  her  cruett}’  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  repress ;  and  considering  her  as  an  implaca¬ 
ble  enemy,  whom  not!  iiig  but  his  blood  could  satisfy, 
threatened  to  harass  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publish 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduct,  unless  she  consented 
to  allow  him  a  pension.  This  expedient  proved  success¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  lord  Tyrconnel,  upon  his  promise  of  laying 
aside  his  design  of  exposing  his  mother’s  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  engag¬ 
ed  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year.  This  was 
the  golden  part  of  Savage’s  life.  He  was  courted  bv 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  geniu.s,  and  « 
caressed  by  all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined 
taste.  In  this  gay  period  of  his  life  he  published  the 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirth,  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a  languishing  iliness  ;  and  The  U'an- 
derer,  a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  Lord  Tyr¬ 
connel,  in  strains  of  the  higliest  panegyric :  but  these 
praises  he  in  a  sliort  time  found  himself'iuclincd  to  re¬ 
tract,  being  discarded  by  the  man  on  whom  tliey  were 
Ijestowcd.  Of  this  quarrel  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  Mr 
Savage  assigned  very  different  reasons.  Our  author’s 
known  character  pleads  too  strongly  against  him  ;  for 
his  conduct  was  ever  such  as  made  all  his  friends, 
sooner  or  later,  grow'  weary  of  him,  and  even  forced 
nmst  ot  them  to  become  his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 

Savage,  whose  passions  were  very  strong,  and  whose 
gratitude  was  very  small,  became  extremely  diligent  in 
exposing  the  faults  of  Lord  T3  rconuel.  He,  moreover, 
now  tliought  himself  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. —  Accordingly  he  wrote  The  Bastard,  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  beginning 
where  he  finel)’  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  base  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conclusion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  w  Inch  he  sulLrcd  by  tiie 
crime  of  his  parents. — The  reader  will  not  be  displeased 
with  a  transcript  of  some  of  tlie  lines  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  specimen  of  this  writer’s  spirit  and  man¬ 
ner  of  versification. 

Blest  be  the  bastard’s  birth  !  thro’  wondrous  ways. 

He  sliines  eccentric  like  a  comet’s  blaze. 

No  sickly-  fruit  of  faint  compliance  he; 

He  !  stamp’d  in  nature’s  mint  with  ecstasy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boast,  a  geri’rous  race; 

No  tenth  transmitter  of  a  foolish  face. 

He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame, 

He  glories  in  a  bastard’s  glowing  name. 

—  Nature’s  unbounded  son,  he  stands  alone, 

His  heart  unhiass’d,  and  liis  mind  Iiis  own. 

— O  mother !  j  et  no  mother  ! — ’tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  such  distinguish’d  claims  are  due. 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  sale  ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  happening  at  the  time  wlien  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  persons  there  took  frequent  0|)portuni- 
ties  of  repeating  passages  from  the  Bastard  in  her  hear¬ 
ing.  This  was  perhajis  the  first  time  that  ever  she  dis¬ 
covered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occasion  the  power 
of  wit  was  very  conspicuous;  then  retch  wlio  had,  w  ith- 
out  scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adulteress,  and  w  ho 
had  fir.st  endeavoured  to  starvehcr  son,  then  to  transport 
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Savage.  a^id  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  representation  of  her  own  conduct ;  but  fled  from 
reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain  from  guilt ;  and  left 
Bath  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  shelter  herself  among 
the  crowds  of  London  (a). 

Some  time  after  this.  Savage  formed  the  resolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  she  might  farther  extend  her  goodness  to 
him,  by  enabling  him  to  support  it. — With  this  view, 
he  published  a  poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Volunteer- Laureai ;  for  which  she  was  pleased  to 
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send  him  50/.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu¬ 
ally  expect  the  same  bounty.  But  this  annual  allow¬ 
ance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  strange  and  singular 
extravagance.  Ilis  usual  custom  was,  as  soon  as  he 
had  received  his  pension,  to  disappear  with  it,  and  se¬ 
crete  himself  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  till  every 
shilling  of  the  50/.  wa^  spent ;  which  done,  he  again 
appeared,  pennyless  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  in¬ 
form  any  person  where  he  had  been,  or  in  what  manner 
his  money  had  been  dissipated. — From  the  reports,how- 
ever,  of  some,  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 
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(a)  Mr  Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnson,  has  called  in  question  the  story  of  Savage’s  birth,  and  grounded  his 
suspicion  on  two  mistakes,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  falsehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  his  friend’s  me¬ 
moirs  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnson  has  said,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  Savage’s  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name ;  which,  by  his  direction,  was  inserted  in  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St  Andrew’s, 
Holborn.  Part  of  this,  it  seems,  is  not  true  ;  for  Mr  Boswell  carefully  inspected  that  register,  but  no  such 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omission  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  person  who  called  himself  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impostor,  and  not  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countess  of  Macclesfield  ?  Mr  Bdswell 
thinks  it  does  ;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxim, ^/swm  in  uno,  Jalsum  in  omnibus.  The  so¬ 
lidity  of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others;  but  it  was  not  without  surprise  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  biographer  of  Johnson.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  of  a  celebrated  cause, 
with  Stuart’s  letters  on  the  same  subject  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  must  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thousand  such  mistakes  sufficient  to  invdidate  a  narrative  otherwise 
so  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  to  the  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  that  the  omission  of  the  name 
in  the  register  of  St  Andrew’s  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  against  the  wretched  Savage  an 
accusation  of  imposture,  which  neither  his  mother  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by  every 
possible  motive  that  can  influence  human  conduct.  The  earl  of  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  direction 
about  registering  the  child’s  name  to  the  same  person  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  education  ;  but 
that  person,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  countess  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  she  had  resolved  trom  his  birth  to  dis¬ 
own  her  son,  would  take  care  that  the  direction  should  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnson’s  life  of  Savage,  Mr  Boswell  calls  a  second  falsehood,  seems  not  to  amount  even  to 
a  mistake.  It  is  there  stated,  that  “  Lady  Macclesfield  having  lived  for  some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms  with 
her  husband,  thought  a  public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  obtaining 
her  liberty.  ”  This  Mr  Boswell  thinks  cannot  be  true  ;  because,  having  perused  the  journals  of  both  houses 
of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically  ascertained,  that  so  far  from  vo¬ 
luntarily  submitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  she  made  a  strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel.  But 
what  is  this  to  the  purpose?  Johnson  has  nowhere  said,  that  she  confessed  her  adultery  at  the  bar  of  either 
house  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  confession  was  public  :  and  as  he  has  taught  us  in  his  Dictionary,  that 
whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  is  public  ;  public,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  that  confession  ceitainly 
was,  if  made  to  different  individuals,  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  she  was  not  anxious  to  conceal  it  from 
her  husband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reasons  for  denying  her  guilt 
before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel ;  as  indeed,  had  she  acted  utherwise,  it 
is  very  little  probable  that  iier  great  fortune  would  hav^e  been  restoied  to  her,  or  tliat  she  could  ha\c  obtained 

a  second  husband.  1,0 

But  Mr  Boswell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  person  who  assumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  son  of  the 
shoemaker  under  whose  care  Lady  Macclesfield  s  child  was  placed ;  because  “  his  not  being  able  to  obtain 
p.ayment  of  JNIrs  I.lovd’s  legacy  must  be  imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he  was  nut  the  real  person  to  whom 
that  legacy  was  left.  ”  He  must  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof  of  imposture. 
jMrs  Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  10th  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  he  was  the 
ticrson  for  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  fiom  op- 
iiression,  or  to  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of  justice.  In  such  circumstances  he  could  not  have  obtained  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money,  unless  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  inspired  from  heaven  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
jicrson  to  whom  it  was  due, 

'I’o  these  and  a  thousand  such  idle  cavils  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledgc'd  and  patron¬ 
ized  as  Lady  Macclesfield’s  son  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady’s  nephew ;  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady’s  second  hu.sband  :  by  the  quee-n,  who,  upon  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  that  lady  and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  Ins  house  in  the  night 

w-ith  an  intent  to  murder  her;  and  in  effect  by  the  lady  herself,  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him 
ml.  and  who  lied  before  the  satire  of  the  Rastard,  without  offering,  either  by  herself  or  her  friends,  to  deny 
that  the  author  of  that  poem  was  the  person  whom  he  called  hinuself,  or  to  insinuate  so  much  as  that  he  might 
possibly  be  the  son  of  a  .shoemaker.  To  .Mr  Boswell  all  this  seems  strange:  to  others,  who  look  not  with  so 
keen  an  eye  for  supposititious  births,  we  think  it  must  appear  convincing. 
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Savage,  it  would  seem  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
*"*'“v*^  cash  in  the  raostsordid  and  despicable  sensuality ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  would  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  most  unsocial  manner,  sitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himself,  in  obscure  houses  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  over  his  bottle  and  trencher,  immersed  in  filth 
and  sloth,  wuth  scarce  decent  apparel ;  generally  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  a  horseman’s  great  coat ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  his  very  homely  countenance,  altogether  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  object  the  most  disgusting  to  the  sight,  if  not 
to  some  other  of  the  senses. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  still  raised  him  new 
friends  as  fast  as  his  behaviour  lost  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  such  was  his  conduct,  that  occasional  relief  only  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  of  occasional  excess  ;  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  so  low  as  to  be  destitute 
of  a  lodging  ;  insomuch  that  he  often  passed  his  nights 
>  in  those  mean  houses  that  are  set  open  for  casual  wan¬ 

derers  ;  sometimes  in  cellars,  amidst  the  riot  and  filth 
of  the  most  profligate  of  the  rabble  ;  and  not  seldom 
would  he  walk  the  streets  till  he  was  weary,  and  then 
lie  down  in  summer  on  a  hulk,  or  in  winter  with  his 
associates  among  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

Yet,  amidst  all  his  penury  and  wretchedness,  had  this 
man  so  much  pride,  and  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  spirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  repress,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  slight  or  indignity  towards  himself,  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  superior.  He  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  an  equal,  even  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
W’e  have  an  instance  of  this  preposterous  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  pride,  in  his  refusing  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  desirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
distress,  only  because  the  message  signified  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  desire  to  see  him  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  j)resume  to  prescribe 
the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  therefore  he  absolutely 
rejected  the  proffered  kindness.  This  life,  unhairpy  a.s 
it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  rendered  more  un¬ 
happy,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1738;  which 
stroke  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  from  the  court.  His 
pension  was  discontinutd,  and  the  insolent  manner  in 
which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  have  it 
restored,  for  ever  cut  off  this  considerable  supply;  which 
possibly  had  been  only  delayed,  and  might  have  been 
recovered  by  proper  application. 

His  distress  became  now  so  great,  and  so  notorious, 
that  a  scheme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
hirn  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should 
retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50/.  per  annum, 
on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a  cheap  place,  for 
ever  quitting  his  town-haunts,  and  resigning  all  farther 
pretensions  to  fame.  This  offer  he  seemed  gladly  to  ac¬ 
cept;  but  his  intentions  were  only  to  deceive  his  friends 
by  retiring  for  a  while,  to  write  another  tragedy,  and 
then  to  return  with  it  to  London  in  order  to  bring  it 
upon  the  stage. 

In  1739,  he  set  out  in  the  Bristol  stage-coach  for 
,'Swansey,  and  was  furnished  with  15  guineas  to  bear  the 
expense  of  his  journey.  But,  on  the  14th  day  after 
>  his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefactors,  the  principal 
•f  whom  was  no  other  than  the  great  Mr  Pope,  who 
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expected  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wales,  were  surprised  Savage, 
with  a  letter  from  Savage,  informing  them  that  he  was 
yet  upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of 
money.  There  was  no  other  method  than  a  remittance ; 
which  was  sent  him,  and  by  the  help  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Swansey  by  water.  At  Bristol,  however,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  shipping ;  so  that  he 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  passage.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  being  obliged  to  stay  for  some  time,  he,  with  his 
usual  facilit}' ,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their 
houses,  distinguished  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  liighly  flattered  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  easily  engaged  his  affections.  At  length, 
with  great  reluctance,  he  proceeded  to  Swansey;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
diminution  of  his  salary ;  for  he  had,  in  his  letters, 
treated  his  contributors  so  insolently,  that  most  of  them 
withdrew  their  subscriptions.  Here  he  finished  his  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  resolved  to  return  with  it  to  London:  which 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  his  great  and  constant 
friend  Mr  Pope;  who  proposed  that  Savage  should 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thomson  and  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that  they  might  fit  it  for  the  stage, 
that  his  friends  should  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  should  receive  the  produce  by 
way  of  annuity.  This  kind  and  prudent  scheme  was 

rejected  by  Savage  with  the  utmost  contempt _ He 

declared  he  would  not  submit  his  works  to  any  one’s 
correction ;  and  that  he  should  no  longer  be  kept  in 
leading  strings.  Accordingly  he  soon  returned  to  llris- 
tol  in  his  way  to  Loudon  ;  but  at  Bristol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he- was  tempted  to  make  a  second 
stay  in  that  opulent  city  for  some  time.  Here  he  was 
again  not  only  caressed  and  treated,  but  the  sum  of  30/. 
was  raised  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  ha})py  if  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  Loudon  :  But  he  never 
considered  that  a  freejuent  repeiilion  of  such  kindness 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  tire 
out  the  generosity  of  his  Bristol  friends,  as  he  had 
before  tired  his  friends  everywhere  else.  In  short,  he 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  w^elcome. 

His  visits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  ;  his 
wit  had  lost  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublesome.  Necessity  came  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware;  his  money  w'as  spent,  his  clothes  were  worn 
out,  his  appearance  was  shabby ;  and  his  presence  was 
disgustful  at  every  table.  He  now  began  to  find  every 
man  from  home  at  who.-e  house  he  called  ;  and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.  Thus  reduced, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  place ;  but  prudence  and  Savage  were  never 
acquainted.  He  staid,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  contempt,  till  the  mistress  of  a  coffee-house,  to 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arrested  him  for 
the  debt.  He  remained  tor  some  time,  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense,  in  the  house  of  the  sheriff’s  officer,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  bail ;  which  expense  he  was  enabled  to  de¬ 
fray,  by  a  present  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Nash  at 
Bath.  No  bail,  however,  was  to  be  found ;  so  that 
poor  Savage  was  at  last  lodged  in  Newgate,  a  prison 
so  named  in  Bristol. 


But 
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But  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinary  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  deserved.  The 
keeper  of  the  prison  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
greatly  softened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence ;  he  supported  him  at  his  own  ta¬ 
ble,  gave  him  a  commodious  room  to  himself,  allowed 
him  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  fre¬ 
quently  took  him  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air  and  exercise ;  so  that,  in  reality,  Savage  endured 
fewer  hardships  in  this  place  than  he  had  usually  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  not  intolerable  prison,  his 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  satire  on  the 
city  of  Bristol ;  to  which  he  certainly  owed  great  ob¬ 
ligations,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances  of  his  ar¬ 
rest  ;  which  was  but  the  act  of  an  individual,  and  that 
attended  with  no  circumstances  of  injustice  or  cruelty. 
This  satire  he  entitled  London  and  Bristol  delineated; 
and  in  it  he  abused  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  with 
such  a  spirit  of  resentment,  that  the  reader  would  im¬ 
agine  he  had  never  received  any  other  than  the  most 
injurious  treatment  in  that  city. 

WTien  Savage  had  remained  about  six  months  in  this 
hospitable  prison,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  still  continued  to  allow  him  20l.  a  year)  contain¬ 
ing  a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed ;  but, 
from  the  notorious  character  of  the  man,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  Savage  was  but  too  justly  accused. 
He,  however,  solemnly  protested  his  innocence ;  but 
he  was  very  unusually  affected  on  this  occasion.  In 
a  few  days  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which 
at  first  was  not  suspected  to  be  dangerous :  but  grow¬ 
ing  daily  more  languid  and  dejected,  at  last  a  fever 
seized  him;  and  he  expired  on  the  1st  of  August 
1743,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Esq. ; 
leaving  behind  him  a  character  strangely  chequered 
with  vices  and  good  qualities.  Of  the  former  we  have 
seen  a  variety  of  instances  in  this  abstract  of  his  life ; 
of  the  latter,  his  peculiar  situation  in  the  world  gave 
him  but  few  opportunities  of  making  any  considerable 
displa)'.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  parts;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been 
cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  he  might  have  made 
a  respectable  figure  in  life.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick 
discernment,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of 
wit,  which  made  his  company  much  coveted  ;  nor  was 
his  judgement  both  of  writings  and  of  men  inferior  to 
his  wit :  but  he  was  too  much  a  slave  to  his  passions, 
and  his  jrassions  were  too  easily  excited.  He  was 
warm  in  his  friendships,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity; 
and  his  greatest  fault,  which  is  indeed  the  greatest  of 
all  faults,  was  ingratitude.  He  seemed  to  lliink  every 
thing  due  to  his  merit,  and  that  he  was  little  obliged 
to  any  one  for  those  favours  which  he  thought  it  their 
duty  to  confer  on  him :  it  is  therefore  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  be  never  rightly  estimated  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  many  friends  and  benefactors,  or  preserved  a 
grateful  and  due  sense  of  their  generosity  towards  him. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having 
long  lain  dispersed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  pub¬ 
lications,  have  been  collected  and  published  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  edition,  in  2  vols  8vo ;  to  which  arc  prefixed  Uic 


admirable  memoirs  of  Savage,  written  by  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Savage  is  a  word  so  well  understood  as  scarcely  to 
require  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ;  when 
applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  same  import  with  bar¬ 
barian,  and  means  a  person  who  is  untaught  and  unci¬ 
vilized,  or  wIk)  is  in  the  rude  state  of  uncultivated  na¬ 
ture.  That  such  men  exist  at  present,  and  have  exist¬ 
ed  in  most  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable ;  but  a 
question  naturally  occurs  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
savage  state,  the  determination  of  which  is  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  In  developing  the  nature  of  man,  and 
ascertaining  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Upon  this  subject,  as  upon  most  others,  opi¬ 
nions  are  very  various,  and  the  systems  built  upon  them 
are  consequently  very  contradictory.  A  large  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers  maintained  that  man  sprung  at 
first  from  the  earth  like  his  brother  vegetables  ;  that  he 
was  without  ideas  and  without  speech  ;  and  that  many 
ages  elapsed  before  the  race  acquired  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage,  or  attained  to  greater  knowledge  than  the  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Other  sects  again,  with  the  vulgar,  and 
almost  all  the  poets,  maintained  that  the  first  mortals 
were  wiser  and  happier,  and  more  powerful,  than  any 
of  their  offspring;  that  mankind,  instead  of  being  ori¬ 
ginally  savages,  and  rising  to  the  state  of  civilization 
by  their  own  gradual  and  progressive  exertions,  were 
created  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  that,  however, 
they  degenerated  from  that  state,  and  that  all  nature 
degenerated  with  them.  Hence  the  various  ages  of 
the  world  have  almost  everpvhere  been  compared  to 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  the  golden  having  been 
always  supposed  to  be  the  first  age. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  especially 
during  the  present  century,  the  same  question  has  been 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  most  fashionable  names  in  mo¬ 
dern  science  have  declared  for  the  original  savagism  of 
men.  Such  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion,  were 
countenanced  by  the  atheistic  cosmogony  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  and  by  the  early  history  of  tlieir  own  nations; 
the  moderns  build  their  system  upon  what  they  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
upon  the  late  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences.  As 
the  question  must  finally  be  decided  by  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  before  we  make  our  appeal  to  facts,  we  shall 
consider  the  force  of  the  modern  reasonings  from  the 
supposed  innate  powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  for  that 
reasoning  is  toUilly  different  from  the  otlier,  and  to 
blend  them  together  would  only  prevent  the  reader 
from  having  an  adequate  conception  ot  either. 

Upon  the  supposition  Uiatall  mankind  were  original¬ 
ly  savages,  destitute  of  the  use  ot  speecli,  and,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  words,  mulum  et  turpr  pecus,  the 
great  difliculty  is  to  conceive  how  they  could  emerge 
from  that  state,  and  become  at  last  enlightened  and  ci¬ 
vilized.  file  modern  advocates  tor  the  universality  ot 
tile  savage  state  remove  this  difliculty  by  a  number  ot 
instincts  or  internal  sensi’s,  with  ahicli  they  suppose  the 
human  iniiul  endowed,  and  by  whicli  the  savage  is, 
without  reflection,  not  only  enabled  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  right  and  w  rung,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing 
necessary  to  the  pr» -.ei  vatimi  ot  his  existenev,  and  the 
continuuuce  of  the  species,  but  also  led  to  the  discoverv 
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Savage,  of  what  will  contribute,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ease 
and  accommodations  of  life.  The  seinstincts,  they  think, 
brought  mankind  together,  when  the  reasoning  faculty, 
which  had  hitherto  been  dormant,  being  now  roused  hy 
the  collisions  of  society,  made  its  observations  upon  the 
consequences  of  their  different  actions,  taught  them  to 
avoid  such  as  experience  showed  to  be  pernicious,  and 
to  improve  upon  those  which  they  found  beneficial ;  and 
thus  was  the  progress  of  civilization  begun.  But  this 
theory  is  opposed  by  objections  which  we  know  not 
how  to  obviate.  The  bundle  of  instincts  with  which 
modern  idleness,  under  the  denomination  of  philosophy, 
has  so  amply  furnished  the  human  mind,  is  a  mere  chi¬ 
mera.  (See  Instinct.)  But  granting  its  reality,  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficient  to  produce  the  consequences 
which  are  derived  from  it.  That  it  is  not  the  parent  of 
language,  we  have  shown  at  large  in  another  place  (see 
Language,  N°  1 — 7.) ;  and  we  have  the  confession 
of  some  of  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  original  savagism 
of  man,  that  large  societies  must  have  been  formed  be¬ 
fore  language  couid  have  been  invented.  How  societies, 
at  least  large  societies,  could  be  formed  and  kept  toge¬ 
ther  without  language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told ; 
but  we  are  assured  by  every  historian  and  every  traveller 
of  credit,  that  in  such  societies  only  have  mankind  been 
found  civilized.  Among  known  savages  the  social  storge 
is  very  much  confined  ;  and  therefore,  had  it  been  in 
the  first  race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  safe 
a  guide,  as  the  instinctive  philosophers  contend  that  it 
was,  it  is  plain  that  those  men  could  not  liave  been  sa 
vages.  Such  an  appetite  for  society,  and  such  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  conduct,  instead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have 
emerged  from  savagism,  would  have  effectually  prevent¬ 
ed  them  from  ever  becoming  savage  ;  it  would  have 
knit  them  together  from  the  very  first,  and  furnished  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have 
begun  the  process  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that 
they  dropt  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.  Indeed, 
were  themodern  theories  of  internal  senses  andsocial  af¬ 
fections  well  founded,  and  were  these  senses  and  affec¬ 
tions  sufficient  to  have  impelled  the  first  men  into  so¬ 
ciety,  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  be  conceived  how  there  could  be 
at  this  day  a  savage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Na¬ 
tural  causes,  operating  in  tlie  same  direction  and  with 
the  same  force,  must  in  every  age  jiroducc  the  same  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  if  the  social  affections  of  the  first  mortals  im¬ 
pelled  them  to  society,  and  their  reasoning  faculties  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  the  process  of  civilization,  surely 
the  same  affections  and  the  same  faculties  would  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  had  the  same  effect  in  every 
age  and  on  every  tribe  of  their  numerous  offspring  ;  and 
we  should  everywhere  observe  mankind  advancing  in  ci¬ 
vilization,  instead  of  standing  still  as  they  often  do,  and 
sometimes  retreating  by  a  retrograde  motion.  This, 
liowever,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Hordes  of  savages 
exist  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe:  and  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  at  least  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period  been  absolutely  stationary,  if  they  have 
not  lost  some  of  their  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain.) 
The  origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  look¬ 
ed  for  in  human  instincts  or  human  propensities,  carry¬ 
ing  men  forward  by  a  natural  progress ;  for  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  such  propensities  is  contrary  to  fact ;  and  by  fact 
and  historical  evidence,  in  conjunction  with  what  we 


know  of  the  nature  of  man,  must  this  great  question  be  Savage, 
at  last  decided.  i— y— i 

In  the  article  Religion,  N°  7.,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  first  men,  if  left  to  themselves  without  any  in¬ 
struction,  instead  of  living  the  life  of  savages,  and  in 
process  of  time  advancing  towards  civilization,  must 
have  perislred  before  they  acquired  even  the  use  of  some 
of  their  senses.  In  the  same  article  it  has  been  show  n 
(N°  14 — 17.),  that  Moses,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  historian  extant,  wrote  likewise  by  immediate  in¬ 
spiration  ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  represents  our  first 
parents  and  their  immediate  descendants  as  in  a  statefar 
removed  from  that  of  savages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
deduce  the  originality  of  such  a  state  from  hypothetical 
theories  of  human  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it 
observed  by  some  of  the  advocates  for  the  antiquity  and 
universality  of  the  savage  state,  that  to  the  appeal  to 
revelation  they  have  no  objection,  provided  we  take  the 
Mosaic  account  as  it  stands,  and  draw  not  from  it  con¬ 
clusions  which  it  will  not  support. 

They  contend,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  fairly  deducible  from  the  book  of  Genesis  which 
militates  against  their  position.  Now'  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  besides  the  reasoning  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  used  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  we  Iiave  as 
much  positive  evidence  against  their  position  as  the 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  liistory  could  be  supposed  to  af¬ 
ford. 

We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  liis 
own  image  ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  every 
thing  in  the  sea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  ; 
that  he  appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  that  he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  observed 
by  him,  in  commemoration  of  the  w'orks  of  creation  ; 
that  he  prepared  for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  dress  ; 
and  that,  as  a  test  of  his  religion  and  submission  to  his 
Creator,  he  forbade  him,  under  severe  penalties,  to  eat  ^ 

of  a  certain  tree  in  thatgard»n.  We  are  then  told  that 
God  brought  to  him  every  animal  which  had  been 
created  ;  and  we  find  that  Adam  was  so  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  several  natures  as  to  give  them  names. 

When,  too,  an  helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  im¬ 
mediately  acknowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh 
of  his  flesh,  and  called  her  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man.  , 

How  these  facts  can  be  reconciled  to  a  state  of  igno¬ 
rant  savagism  is  to  us  absolutely  inconceivable :  and  it 
is  indeed  strange,  that  men  who  profess  Christianity 
should  appeal  to  reason,  and  stick  by  its  decision  on  a 
question  which  revelation  has  thus  plainly  decided 
against  them.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to 
believe  that  man  rose  by  slow  steps  to  the  full  use  of 
his  reasoning  powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  equally  plausible  to  suppose  that  our  first  pa¬ 
rents  were  created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  in¬ 
fants,  and  that  they  went  through  the  tedious  process  . 
of  childhood  and  youth,  &c.  a.s  to  suppose  that  their 
minds  were  created  weak,  uninformed,  and  unciviliz¬ 
ed,  as  are  those  of  savages. 

But  if  it  be  grantt  d  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  share 
of  knowledge,  and  some  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  he  would  teach  his 
descendants  what  lie  knew  himself;  and  if  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  some  of 
them  possessed  more  than  savage  knowledge,  and  better 

than 
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Suvagc.  than  savage  manners.  But  instead  of  going  on  to  fur- 
ther  perfection,  as  the  theory  of  modern  philosophers 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  find  that  nsankind  dege¬ 
nerated  in  a  most  astonishing  degree  ;  the  causes  of 
which  we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article 
Polytheism,  4,  &c. 

This  early  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
sudden  progress  towards  ignorance  and  savagism,  ap¬ 
pears  to  lead  to  an  important  consequence.  If  men,  so 
very  soon  after  their  creation,  possessing,  as  we  have 
seen  they  did.  a  considerable  share  of  knowledge  and 
of  civilization,  instead  of  improving  in  either,  degene 
rated  in  both  respects,  it  would  not  appear  that  human 
nature  has  that  strong  propensity  to  refinement  which 
many  philosophers  imagine  ;  or  that,  had  all  men  been 
originally  savage,  they  would  have  civilized  themselves 
by  their  own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac¬ 
count  anywhere  but  in  Scripture ;  where,  though  we 
find  mankind  represented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  absolute  savages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reason,  from  the  short 
account  of  Moses,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  descendants  invented  the 
harp  and  organ,  and  were  artificers  in  brass  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  musical  instruments  invented, 
by  savages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  an  1  surely 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  righteous  poste- 
V  rity  of  Seth  were  behind  the  apostate  descendants  of 

•  Cain  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  that  was  really  useful. 

'  That  Noah  and  his  family  were  far  removed  from  sa¬ 

vagism,  no  one  vvill  controvert,  who  believes  that  with 

K  them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 

unquestionably  their  duty,  as  it  must  otherwise  have 
been  their  wish,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they 
r  possessed  to  their  posterity.  Thus  far  then  every  con- 

r  sistent  Christian,  we  think,  must  determine  against  ori- 

'  ginal  and  universal  savagism. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse  to  Sketches  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Man,  Lord  Karnes  would  infer,  from  some  facts 
t  which  he  states,  that  many  pairs  of  the  human  race 

^  were  at  first  created,  of  very  different  forms  and  na¬ 

tures,  but  all  depending  entirely  on  their  own  imtural 

•  talents.  But  to  this  statement  he  rightly  observes,  that 
■  the  .Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  opposes  insuperable 

P'  ®  objections.  “  Whence  then  (says  his  Lordship)  tlie 
I  degenei’acy  of  afl  men  into  the  savaire  state  ?  I  o  ac¬ 

count  for  that  dismal  catastrophe,  mankind  must  have 
sufl’ered  some  dreadful  convulsion.  Now,  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  this  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  tiring  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  since  ilie  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  nil  men  were  sunk  into  the  state  of 
savages  ;  and  that  tliey  were,  no  proof  has  yet  been 
brought,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  that  can  be  brought, 
unless  our  fashionable  philosophers  clioose  to  prop  their 
theories  by  the  buttress  of  Sanchoniatho  s  Bhu;nician 
cosmogony.  (See  S.ynchoni  atho).  His  Lordshi]), 
however,  goes  on  to  say,  or  ratlier  to  suppose,  that  the 
confusion  at  Babel,  &c.  was  this  dreadful  convulsion  . 
For,  says  he,  “  by  confounding  the  language  of  men, 
and  scattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  savages.  ’  Here  again  we 
have  a  positive  assertion,  without  the  least  shadow  of 
proof;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  coulusion  of 


language,  and  the  scattering  abroad  of  the  people,  was 
a  circumstance  such  as  could  induce  universal  savagism. 

There  is  no  rekson  to  flunk  that  all  tJie  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Mabel ;  nor  d  jcs 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  original  that  the  language 
of  those  who  w  ere  engaged  in  it  was  so  much  changed 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  infer  from  our  English  ver.sion. 

(See  Philology,  N°S — 16.) — That  the  builders  were 
scattered,  is  indeed  certain  ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
driven,  in  ver}'  small  tribes,  to  a  great  distance  from 
their  brethren,  they  would  in  process  of  time  inevitably 
become  savages.  (See  Polytheism,  N’  4 — 6.  and 
Language,  N°  7.).  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  not  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  savage  by  the  catastrophe  at  Babel.  In 
the  chapter  w'hich  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge¬ 
nerations  of  Shem  are  given  in  order  dow  n  to  Abiam  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  suffered  with 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  of  them  had  de¬ 
generated  into  the  state  of  savages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  po.ssessed  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  represents  the  father  of  Abraham  as  a  statuary, 
and  himself  as  skilled  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  they 
must  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 

Even  such  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  as  eitlier  emigrated, 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shiuar  in  large  bodies, 
so  far  from  sinking  into  savagism.  retamed  all  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  their  anU'diiuvian  ancestors,  and  be¬ 
came  afterwards  the  instructors  ot  the  Greeks  and  Ho¬ 
mans.  This  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  other  eastern  nations,  who  in  the  days  ot  .\- 
braham  were  iiowerful  and  highly  civilized.  .A.nd  that 
for  many  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  barbarism, 
is  apparent  from  its  having  been  thought  to  exalt  the 
character  of. Mases, — that  he  was  learned  in  ali  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  w  l.>•dom  ot  Solo¬ 
mon  having  been  said  to  excel  all  the  wisdom  ot  tlx; 
east  country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  festament 
against  the  universal  prevalence  of  savagism  in  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  world ;  nor  are  the  mos't  authentic  j'agan 
writers  of  antiquity  of  a  difierent  opinion.  Moschus  the 
I'hoenician,  *  Democritus,  and  Epicurus,  appear  to  be  •  Strabo, 
the  first  champions  of  the  savage  state  ;  and  they  are  I’f*- 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  poets  and  rhapsodists, 
among  the  Greeks  ai  d  Romans,  w  ho  were  unqueslioii- 
abl\  devoted  to  fable  and  fiction.  The  account  which  Ejtkuri. 
they  hare  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will 
find  in  another  place  (see  I'iieology,  Burt  I.  .Ncct.  1.) : 

But  we  hardly  think  that  he  will  employ  it  in  '•upport 
of  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  original  savagism.  .-Vgainst 
the  wild  reveries  o‘'  this  scliool  are  pos'ed  all  the  leaders 
of  the  other  sects,  Cireeks  and  Barbarians  ;  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  both  .Academies,  the  sages  ot  the  Italian  and 
iVlexandrian  schools;  the  .Alagi  ot  Fersia  ;  the  Bra- 
mints  of  India,  and  the  Druids  ot  Gaul,  &c.  I  he 
testimony  of  the  early  historians  among  sill  the  ancient 
natioirs,  iiule.d,  who  are  avowedly  fabulists,  is  very 
little  to  be  dependetl  on,  lUid  has  been  called  in  quesMoii 
by  the  most  judicious  writers  of  i’agan  anti(|uily.  tSc'e 
Pint.  I'lt.i  ihes.  iulfiiiit.  ;  I'huctfd.  1.  i.  cup.  1.;  Strabo, 

1. 1 1 .  p.  507. ;  Livy  Pref.  and  Varro  ap.  August,  de  (  n*. 

Dei. ) 


Savage. 


'  See  Ti¬ 
tan, 
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I>ei.)  The  more  populous  and  extensive  kingdoms  and 
''  societies  were  civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records 
of  profane  history  :  the  presumption,  therefore,  without 
taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that  they 
were  cirnlized  from  the  besinnin^. .  This  is  rendered 
further  probable  from  other  circumstances.  To  account 
for  their  system,  the  advocates  of  savagism  are  obliged, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  have  recourse  to  numerous  supposi¬ 
tions.  They  imagine  that  since  the  creation  dreadful 
convulsions  have  happened  which  have  spread  ruin  and 
devastation  over  the  earth,  which  have  destroyed  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  savagism  by  one  sud¬ 
den  blow.  But  this  is  reasoning  at  random,  and  with¬ 
out  a  vestige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convulsion 
that  can  be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we  have 
already  shown  to  be  inadequate. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
once  civilized,  and  in  process  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  savage  or  barbarous  state,  have  ever  recovered 
their  pristine  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  conclude,  that  man,  once  a  savage,  would 
never  have  raised  himselffrom  that  hopeless  state.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  history  of  the  w  orld ;  for  that 
it  requires  strong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  state  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now'  degenerated  in  an  asto¬ 
nishing  degree.  That  man  cannot,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  has  not  risen  from  barbarism  to  civilization 
and  science  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talents,  ap¬ 
pears  further  from  the  following  facts.  The  rudiments 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  other  improvements  that  have  enlightened  Europe, 
a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
were  so  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  these  two  sources  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  same  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The 
Greeks  had  made  no  progress  towards  civilization  when 
the  Titans  first,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and 
Phenicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  science  and 
urbanity.  *  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  in  the  same 
state  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  the  colo¬ 
nies  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Spain 
was  indebted  for  the  first  seeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history  they  knew  of 
science,  or  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  so  on  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  antiquity.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
modern  times.  The  countries  which  have  been  disco¬ 
vered  by  the  restless  and  inquisitive  spirit  of  Europeans 
have  been  generally  found  in  the  lowest  state  of  savagism ; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  connexion  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  ot  Europe.  Even  western  Europe  itself,  when 
sunk  in  ignorance,  during  the  reign  of  monkery,  did  not 
recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Had  not 
the  Greeks,  who  in  the  15th  century  took  refuge  in 
Italy  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  brought  with 
them  their  ancient  books,  and  taught  the  Italians  to 
read  them,  we  who  are  disputing  about  the  origin  of 
the  savage  state,  and  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  had  at  this  day  been  gross  and  ignorant  savages 


ourselves,  incapable  of  reasoning  with  accurac}'  upon  3a%'agft 
any  subject.  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before 
our  masters  is  readily  admitted ;  for  the  human  mind, 
w'hen  put  on  the  right  track,  and  spurred  on  by  emu¬ 
lation  and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making  great 
improvements  :  but  between  improving  science,  and 
emerging  from  savagism,  every  one  perceives  there  is 
an  immense  difference. 

Lord  Karnes  observes,  that  the  people  %vho  inhabit 
a  grateful  soil,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily 
procured,  are  the  first  who  invent  useful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  first  who  figure  in  the  exercises  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  wdio  are 
thought  to  support  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  seen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  situation  or  strength  of  genius.  Besides,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  a  great  part  of  Africa,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  islands  lately  discovered, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  productive 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt ;  yet  these  people  have  been  savages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  still  in  the  same  state. 

The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  most 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences  has  never  been  equal¬ 
led.  The  Norwegian  colony  which  settled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
most  bleak  and  barren  soil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  w  ere 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Again, 
there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  North  and  South 
America,  where  the  soil  is  neither  so  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  so  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de¬ 
press  the  spirits  by  labour  and  poverty  ;  where,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  inhabitants  still  continue  in  an  uncul¬ 
tured  state.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
instances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for¬ 
ward,  we  infer  that  some  external  influence  is  necessary 
to  impel  savages  towards  civilization ;  and  that  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we 
find  no  instance  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarism 
by  the  progressive  efforts  of  their  own  genius.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  find,  in  societies  highly  cultivated  and 
luxurious,a  strong  tendency  to  degenerate,  so  in  savages 
we  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement, 
but  rather  a  rooted  aversion  to  it.  Among  them,  in¬ 
deed,  the  social  appetite  never  reached  beyond  their 
ow'n  horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined 
to  dispose  them  to  unite  in  large  connnunities ;  and  of 
course,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  savage  state, 
they  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization. 

Instead  of  trusting  to  any  such  natural  progress,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
the  human  race,  ajjpears  at  different  times,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  to  have  raised  up  some  persons  endow¬ 
ed  with  superior  talents,  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry, 
some  heroes,  demi-gods,  or  god-like  men,  who  having 
themselves  acquired  some  knowledge  in  nations  already 
civilized,  by  useful  inventions,  legislation,  religious  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  moral  arrangements,  sowed  the  first 
seeds  of  civilization  among  the  hordes  of  wandering 
disunited  barbarians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinese  look 
up  to  their  Fohee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Persians 

to 
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Savage  to  Zoroaster,  the  Clialdeans  to  Oanes,  the  Egyptians 
Suv-fnna  Thoth,  the  Phenicians  to  Melicerta,  the  Scandina- 
la-iiai-.'  vians  to  Odin,  tlie  Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Pi- 
t  cus,  and  the  Peruvians  to  Manco.  In  later  times,  and 

almost  within  our  own  view,  we  find  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  of  Russia  reduced  to  some  order  and  civilization 
by  the  astonishing  powers  and  exertions  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  endeavours  of  succeeding  monarchs,  and 
especially  of  Catharine  II.  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  improvement  of  this  mighty  empire.  In  many 
parts  of  it,  however,  we  still  find  the  inhabitants  in 
a  state  very  little  superior  to  savagism ;  and  through 
the  most  of  it,  the  lower,  and  perhaps  the  middling 
orders,  appear  to  retain  an  almost  invincible  aversion 
*  See  JjHs-to  all  further  progress  ;  a  fact  which,  when  added  to 
»’«•  numerous  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  occur  in  the 

history  of  the  world,  seems  to  prove  indisputably,  that 
there  is  no  such  natural  propensity  to  improvement  in 
the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught  by  some  authors  (o 
believe.  The  origin  of  savagism,  if  we  ailow  mankind 
to  have  been  at  first  civilized,  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civilization,  if  at  any 
period  the  whole  race  were  savages,  cannot,  we  think, 
be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by  a  miracle,  or  re¬ 
peated  miracles. 

To  many  persons  in  the  present  day,  especially,  the 
doctrine  we  have  now  attempted  to  establish  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  humiliating  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  subject  so  patient 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  seems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fashionable  kind  of  philosophy  to  attribute  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  very  preeminent  powers :  which  so  flatter 
our  pride,  as  in  a  great  measure,  perhaps,  to  pervert 
our  reason,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  history  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  dispensations  of  God  to  man,  are 
certainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doctrine  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  civilization  :  for  if  the  human  mind 
be  posse.ssed  of  that  innate  vigour  winch  that  doctrine 
attributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  those  numerous  facts  which  seem  with  irre¬ 
sistible  evidence  to  proclaim  the  contrary — for  that 
unerasing  care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have 
watched  over  us — and  for  those  various  and  important 
revelations  He  has  vouchsafed  to  us.  Let  us  rejoice 
and  be  thankful  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are 
Christians  ;  but  let  not  a  vain  philosophy  tempt  us  to 
imagine  that  we  are  angels  or  gods. 

Sai'agf.  Island,  one  of  the  small  islands  in  the  South 
sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  W.  Long.  169.  37.  It  is 
about  seven  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  height,  and 
has  deep  water  close  to  its  shores.  Its  interior  parts 
are  supposed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  soil  to  be 
seen  upon  the  coast ;  the  rocks  alone  supplying  the 
trees  with  humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  warlike  and  fierce,  so  that  Captain  Cook  could  not 
have  any  intercourse  with  them. 

SAVANNA-la-Mar,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  that  island.  -It  is  the 
county  town,  where  the  assize  courts  are  held.  I  his 
town  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  1781  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  and  inundation,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants 
perished.  It  has  now  an  elegant  court-house,  and 
contains  about  one  hundred  other  Irouses.  It  belongs 
to  Westmoreland  pai  ish,  in  which  are  89  sugar-estates, 
106  otlier  estates,  and  18,000  slaves. 
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SAV \NNAri,  formerly  the  capital  of  Georgia  in  Sav-mnoh, 
North  America,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  •''“'ary. 
and  17  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  W.  Long.  80.20. 

Lat.  32.  0.  This  town  is  regularly  built  in  form  of  a 
parallelogram. 

S.W’.VRY,  James,  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
the  subject  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in 
1622.  Being  bred  to  merchandise,  he  continued  in 
trade  until  1658 ;  when  he  left  off  the  practice,  to 
cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650 ;  and  in 
1660,  when  the  king  declared  a  purpose  of  assigning 
privileges  and  pensions  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to 
put  in  his  ciaim  to  the  Royal  bounty.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  admitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of 
commerce ;  and  the  orders  which  passed  in  1670  were 
drawn  up  by  his  instructions  and  advice.  He  wrote 
Le  Parfuit  Negociant,  4  to  ;  and.  Avis  et  couseils  sur  les 
importantes  malieres  du  Commerce,  in  4to.  He  died  in 
1690;  and  out  of  17  children  whom  he  had  by  one 
wife,  left  11.  Two  of  his  sons,  James  and  Philemon 
Lewis,  laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  Dictionnaire 
Universelle  du  Commerce,  2  vols.  folio.  This  work  was 
begun  by  James  who  was  inspector-general  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  at  the  custom-house,  Paris;  who  called  in 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a 
canon  of  the  Royal  church  of  St  Maur ;  and  by  his 
death  left  him  to  finish  it.  This  work  appeared  in  1723, 
and  Philemon  afterwards  added  a  third  supplemental 
volume  to  the  former.  Postlethwayte’s  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  a  translation,  with 
considerable  improvements,  from  Savary. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  and  writer, 
wa.s  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittany,  about  the  year  174-8. 

Pie  studied  with  applause  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  tra¬ 
velled  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  almost  three  ye. irs. 

During  this  period  he  wa.s  wholly  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  .-Arabian  language,  in  searching  out  antient  mo¬ 
numents,  and  in  examining  the  national  manners.  \f- 
ter  making  hiinseif  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  md 
philosophy  of  Egypt,  he  visited  the  islands  in  the  .vr- 
chipelago,  where  he  spent  18  months.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1780,  he  jtublislied,  1.  A  I'ranslation  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  short  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  17b3, 

2  vols.  8vo.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  most  excellent  maxims  in  the  Koran ;  a 
work  extracted  from  his  tran.slation,  Mhich  is  esteemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3 
vols.  8vo,  in  1785.  In  these  the  author  makes  his  ob¬ 
servations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and  ren¬ 
ders  interesting  every  thing  he  reiaies.  Hisdesci  iptions 
are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perliaps  in  some  instances 
too  much  ornamented.  He  ha  been  justlj  censured 
fur  painting  modern  Egypt  and  Us  inhabitants  in  too 
high  colours.  These  letters,  however,  were  bought  up 
by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleasure  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  Encouraged  by  this  da  termg  reception,  he 
prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  He  died  soon  .liter 
at  Paris  ol  a  inaludy  contracted  fioin  too  intense  appli¬ 
cation.  \  sensible  obstruction  in  tile  right  .ol»e  ot  the 
liver  had  made  a  decsive  progress,  which  ihe  return  of 
sumnier,  some  snnple  iiieilicmes,  a  strict  regime'n,  and 
travelling,  seemed  to  remove. 

On  his  return  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Parks, 
his  hvuIUt  however  was  still  doubtful ;  for  it  is  w  ell 
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Savary  known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  viscera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re- 
,  ‘  .main.  His  active  mind,  however,  made  him  regardless 

^  of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  dutj'  to  profit  by 
-those  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  islands  of  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago,  intended  as  a  conlinuation  of  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exasperated  by 
some  lively  criticisms  which  had  been  made  on  his  for¬ 
mer  productions,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  study  with 
a  degree  o'f  activity  of  which  the  consequences  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious.  An  obstruction  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  new  progress  ;  his  digestion  became 
extremely  languid  ;  sleep  quite  forsook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day  ;  a  dry  and  troublesome  cougli  came 
on ;  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  use  of  barley-water  and  cream  of 
tartar  still  however  promoted,  in  some  degree,  the  uri¬ 
nary  secretions,  and  afforded  some  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  this  situation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  publication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  islands  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago,  particularly  the  isle  of  Candia.  He  had  then  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropsy,  which  became 
still  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhausted  state  of  the 
viscera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  sensible.  The  patient  had  shiverings  without  any 
regular  returns,  and  his  strengtlr  was  undermined  by  a 
hectic  fever.  At  the  same  time  still  more  uneasy  symp¬ 
toms  look  place,  those  of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest ;  but  the 
circumstances  which  destroyed  all  hope,  and  announced 
his  approaching  dissolution,  were  a  severe  pain  in  the 
left  side,  with  a  very  troublesome  cough,  and  a  copious 
and  bloody  expectoration  {in  hepaticis,  says  Hippocra¬ 
tes,  sputum  cruentum  morliferum) ;  his  respiration  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  diflicult ;  his  strength  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1788,  attended  with  every  indication  of  the  most 
copious  overflowing  in  the  chest,  and  of  an  abscess  in 
the  liver. — Thus  was  destrojed,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
age,  an  author  whose  character  and  talents  rendered 
him  worthy  of  the  happiest  lot. 

IVIr  Savary ’s  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  ; 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent ;  his  imagination  vi¬ 
gorous  ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and 
open  ;  and  had  so  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  story, 
that  his  company  was  not  less  agreeable  than  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  did  not  mingle  much  with  the  world,  but 
was  satisfied  with  performing  well  the  duties  of  a  son, 
of  a  brother,  and  of  a  friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  sometimes  of 
leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled  with 
powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  n)inc  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden 
pipe  called  an  auget,  to  prevent  its  growing  damp.  It 
serves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chests,  &c, 

Saucisson,  is  likewise  a  kind  of  fascine,  longer 
than  the  common  ones ;  they  serve  to  raise  batteries 
and  to  repair  breaches.  They  are  also  used  in  mak- 
ing  epaulements,  in  stopping  passages,  and  in  making 
traverses  over  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

yAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  source  in 
Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia.  It  runs 


through  Carniola  from  west  to  east,  afterwards  sepa-  &ive 
rates  Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  part  of  yer-  li 
via,  and  then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  Sa\ile. 

SAVENDROOG,  a  strong  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Mysore  kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  vast  rock,  measuring  about  half  a  mile  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  height,  its  base  being  upwards  of  eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  divided  by  a  chasm  at  the  top, 
by  which  it  is  formed  into  two  hills,  each  having  a  pe¬ 
culiar  kind  of  defence.  They  answer  the  j)urpose  of 
two  citadels  which  are  capable  of  being  maintained  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  lower  works,  which  are  remarkably 
strong.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  gallantry  of 
British  troops  in  the  year  1791,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
days  continuance.  It  is  18  miles  west  of  Bangalore. 

See  India,  N°  167. 

SAVER-krout.  See  Kkoute. 

S  AVERNAKE-Forest,  is  situated  near  Marlbo¬ 
rough  in  Wiltshire,  and  is  12  miles  in  circumference, 
well  stocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  from  the  manv 
vistas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  w  ith  w  hich 
it  abounds.  Eight  of  these  vistas  meet,  like  the  rays 
of  a  star,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  forest, 
where  an  octagon  tower  is  erected  to  correspond  with 
the  vistas  ;  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Totten¬ 
ham  Park,  Lord  Ailesbury's  seat,  a  stately  edifice  e- 
rected  after  the  model,  and  under  the  direction,  of 
our  modern  \'itruvius,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who 
to  the  strength  and  convenience  of  the  English  archi¬ 
tecture  has  added  the  elegance  of  the  Italian. 

S.WILE,  Sir  George,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Ha¬ 
lifax,  and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  time,  was 
born  about  the  year  1630 ;  and  some  time  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  own  and  his  father’s  merits.  He  w  as  a  stre¬ 
nuous  opposer  of  the  bill  of  exclusion ;  but  proposed 
such  limitations  of  the  duke  of  York’s  authority,  as 
should  disable  him  from  doing  any  harm  cither  in  church 
or  state,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  the  disposal  of  the  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war  ;  and  lodging 
these  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
was  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  pressed  them, 
though  without  success,  to  proceed  to  the  limitation  of 
the  duke’s  power ;  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king’s  life  he  might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  August  1682  he  was  creat¬ 
ed  a  martjuis,  and  sopn  after  made  iirivy-seal.  Upon 
King  James’s  accession,  he  was  made  president  of  the 
council ;  but  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  test,  he  was  dismissed  from  all  public  employments. 

In  that  assembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  Kimr 
.James’s  withdrawing  himself  the  first  time  from  White¬ 
hall,  the  marquis  was  chosen  their  president;  and  u|)on 
the  king’s  return  from  Feversham,hc  was  sent,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Delaniere,  from 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majesty  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  stre¬ 
nuously  supported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  tlje 
throne,  and  the  conjunctivesovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princess ;  upon  whose  accession  he  was  again  madepi  ivy 
seal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  opposer  of  the  measures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  hajipcned  in  April  1695.  The  Rev.  Mr 
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•S«A’ne,  Grainger  observes,  that  “  he  was  a  person  of  unsettled 
Savillc.  pnnciples,  and  of  a  Hveh'  imagination,  which  some- 
times  got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  would  never 
lose  his  jest,  though  it  spoile^d  his  argument,  or  brought 
his  sincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  question.  He  was 
deservedly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentaty-  talents  ; 
and  in  the  famous  contest  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclu¬ 
sion  v/as  thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shafts- 
bury.  The  pieces  he  has  left  us  shov/  him  to  have  been 
an  ingenious,  if  not  a  masterly  writer ;  and  his  Advice 
to  a  Datigiiter  contains  more  good  sense  in  fewer  words 
than  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contempo¬ 
rary  authors.  ”  His  lordship  also  wrote.  The  Anato¬ 
my  of  an  Equivalent ;  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter ;  a  Rough 
Draught  of  a  New  iModel  at  Sea;  and  Maxims  of  State; 

all  which  were  printed  together  in  one  volume  8vo _ 

Since  these  were  also  published  under  his  name,  the 
Character  of  King  Charles  H.  8vo ;  the  Character  of 
liisliop  Burnet,  and  Historical  Observations  upon  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  H.  HI.  and  Richard  H.  with 
Remarks  upon  their  faithful  Counsellors  and  false  Fa¬ 
vourites. 

S.WILLE,  Sir  Henry,  a  learned  Englishman,  was 
the  second  son  of  Henry  Saville,  Esq.  and  was  born 
mt  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  November  the 
30th,  ISfO.  He  was  entered  of  Merton  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1561,  whei'e  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts,  and 
•was  chosen  fellow.  When  he  proceeded  master  of  arts 
in  1570,  he  read  for  that  degree  on  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  procured  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
eminently  skilled  in  mathematics  and  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  ;  in  the  former  of  which  he  voluntarily  read  a 
public  lecture  in  the  university  for  some  time. 

In  1578  he  travelled  into  France  and  other  countries; 
where,  diligently  improving  himself  in  all  useful  learn¬ 
ing,  in  languages,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he 
became  a  most  accomplished  gentleman.  At  bis  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  made  tutor  in  the  Greek  tongue  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  a  greafcsteeni  for  him. 

In  1586  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton  College, 
which  he  governed  36  years  with  great  honour,  and 
improved  it  by  all  the  means  ia  his  power. — In  1596 
he  was  cliosen  provost  of  Eton  College  ;  whicii  he  fill¬ 
ed  with  many  learned  men. — James  I.  upon  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  crown  of  England,  expressed  a  great  re¬ 
gard  for  him,  and  would  have  preferred  him  either  in 
church  or  state;  but  Saville  declined  it,  and  only  ac¬ 
cepted  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  from  the  King  at 
'Windsor  in  IfiOf.  His  only  son  Henry  dying  about 
that  time,  lie  thenceforth  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
promoting  of  learning.  Among  other  things,  in  1619, 
he  founded,  in  the  unives’sity  of  Oxford,  two  lectures, 
-or  professorships,  one  in  geometry,  the  other  in  a.stro- 
-nomy  ;  which  he  endowed  w  ith  a  sahuy  of  160/.  a  year 
each,  besides  a  legacy  of  600/.  to  purchase  more  lands 
for  the  same  use-  He  also  furnished  a  library  with 
mathematical  books,  near  the  matbetnatical  .school,  for 
the  use  of  his  profe.ssors ;  and  gave  100/.  to  the  ma¬ 
thematical  chest  of  his  own  appointing:  adding  after¬ 
wards  a  legacy  of  tO/.  a  year  to  the  same  chest,  to  the 
university,  and  to  his  professors  jointly.  He  likewi.se 
^^ave  Viol,  towarils  the  new  building  of  the  schools, 
beside  several  rare  manuscripts  ami  printeil  books  to 
the  Bodleian  library  ;  and  a  good  (pnintity  of  Greek 
ty))es  to  the  priming  press  at  Oxford. 
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After  a  life  thus  spent  in  the  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  science  and  literature  in  general,  he  died 
at  Eton  College  the  1 9th  of  February  1622,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there. 
On  this  occa-sion,  the  university  of  Oxford  paid  liini 
the  greatest  honours,  by  having  a  public  speech  and 
verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published  soon 
after  in  4ro,  under  the  title  of  Ultima  Linen  Sai'ilii. 

The  highest  encomiums  were  bestowed  on  Saville  by 
all  the  learned  of  his  time:  by  Casaubon,  Mercerus, 
Meibomius,  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  especially  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bishop  Montagtie ;  who,  in  his  Diatrida  upon  Sel- 
den’s  History  of  Tythes,  styles  him,  “  that  magazine 
of  learning,  whose  memory  shall  be  honourable  amongst 
not  only  the  learned,  but  the  righteous,  for  ever.  ” 
His  works  are, 

1.  Four  Books  of  the  Histories  of  Cornelius  Taci¬ 
tus,  and  the  Life  of  Agricola  ;  with  Notes  upon  them, 
in  folio,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1581. — 2.  A 
View  of  certain  Military  Matters,  or  Commentaries 
concerning  Roman  Warfare,  15§8. — 3,  Rcntm  Aiigli- 
cariim  Scriplores  post  Bedam,  &c.  1596.  Tliis  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  best  writers  of  our  English  history;  to 
which  he  aeldtHl  chronological  tables  at  the  end,  from 
J ulius  Caesar  to  William  the  Conqueror. — !■,  The  Works 
of  St  Chrysostom,  in  Greek,  in  8  vols  folio,  1613. 
This  is  a  very  fine  edition,  and  composed  with  great 
cost  and  labour.  In  the  preface  he  says,  “  that  hav¬ 
ing  himself  visited,  about  12  years  before,  all  tire  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  libraries  in  Britain,  and  copied  out 
thence  wdiatever  he  tlrought  useful  to  this  design,  he 
then  sent  some  learned  men  into  France,  Germanv, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  to  transcribe  such  parts  as  he  had 
not  already,  and  to  collate  the  others  with  the  best 
manuscripts.  ”  At  the  same  time,  he  makes  his  ac¬ 
knowledgements  to  several  eminent  men  for  their  as¬ 
sistance  ;  as  Thuanus,  \'elsei-us,  Schottus,  C'asaubon, 
Duca'us,  Gruter,  Hoeschelius,  <S.c.  In  the  8th  volume 
are  inserted  bir  Henry  Saville’s  own  notes,  with  those 
of  other  learned  men.  The  w  hole  charge  of  this  etli- 
tion,  including  the  several  sums  paid  to  learned  men, 
at  home  and  abroad,  employed  ia  finding  out,  tran¬ 
scribing,  and  collating  the  best  manuscripts,  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  no  less  than  8000/.  beveral  editions 

of  this  w  ork  were  afterwards  jiublished  at  Paris _ 5.  lu 

1618  he  published  a  Latin  work,  written  by  Tlionias 
Bradw  ardin,  archbishop  ofCanterbury, against  Pelagius, 
entitled  De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pclagium,  et  de  virtntecan- 
snrnm ;  to  which  b.e  prefixed  the  life  of  Bradw  ardin. — 
6.  In  1621  he  publislied  a  collection  of  his  own  Ma¬ 
thematical  Lectures  on  Euclid's  Elements,  in  4to. — 7. 
Orntio  cornm  Klizabethn  Iteginn  thouiee  hnbita,  anno 
1592.  Printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  in  4to. — S.  He 
tran.slated  into  Latin  King  James’s  Apology  for  the 
Oath  of  .\llegiance.  lie  also  left  several  iiKinuscripts 
behind  him,  w  rltten  by  onler  of  King  .lames  ;  all  whidi 
arc  in  the  Bodleian  lihruty.  He  wrote  notes  likewise 
upon  the  margin  of  many  books  in  his  library,  particu¬ 
larly  Eu.sebius's  Eccle.-iiasticul  History  ;  v\hieb  were  af¬ 
terwards  used  by  \  alesius,  in  bis  I'ditiun  of  tliiit  work  in 
1659. — Four  of  ius  letters  to  ('amdeii  are  piiblLsIied 
by  bmitli,  among  Camden's  Letters,  1691,  4to. 

b.W  IN,  in  Botany.  See  Juxii’ERUS,  Bot.vny 
Index. 

S.VVIOUU,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jesus 
3  T  Clirist, 


Sarillt 

.n 

Saviour, 
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Saviour  Christ,  as  being  the  Messiah  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

II  See  Jesus. 

son.^"^  Order  of  St  Sj^i'iour,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
mish  church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year 
1 3d5,  and  so  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our 
Saviour  himself  declared  its  constitution  and  rules  to 
the  foundress.  According  to  the  constitutions,  this  is 
principally  founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  par¬ 
ticular  honour  to  the  holy  virgin  ;  but  there  are  some 
monks  of  the  order,  to  administer  the  sacrament  and 
spiritual  assistance  to  the  nuns. 

SAUL  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  the  first  king  of  the  Israelites.  On  account  of  his 
disobedient  conduct,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  his 
family,  and  given  to  David.  See  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Saul,  otherwise  crtlled  Paul.  See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  considerable  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  i\Iaine  and  Loire,  with  an  ancient  castle. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Loire,  across 
which  is  a  long  bridge,  continued  through  a  number  of 
islands.  It  contained  95So  inhabitants  in  1800.  Sau- 
mur  was  anciently  a  most  important  pass  over  the  river, 
and  of  consequence  was  frequently  and  fiercely  disput¬ 
ed  by  either  party,  during  the  civil  wars  of  France  in 
the  sixteenth  centtny.  The  fortifications  are  of  great 
strength ;  and  Henry  IV,  on  the  reconciliation  which 
took  place  between  him  and  Henry  HI.  near  Tours  in 
1389,  demanded  tlrat  Saumur  should  be  delivered  to 
him,  as  one  of  the  cities  of  safety.  The  castle  overlooks 
the  town  and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence, 
and  has  a  venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and 
was  lately  used  as  a  prison  of  state,  u  here  persons  of 
rank  were  frequently  confined.  The  kings  of  Sicily, 
and  dukes  of  Anjou  of  the  house  of  \’alois,  who  de¬ 
scended  from  John  king  of  France,  often  resided  in  the 
castle  of  Saumur,  as  it  constituted  a  part  of  their 
aVngevin  dominions.  E.  Long.  0.  ‘2.  N.  Lat.  4-7.  15. 

8AUNDEUS,  a  kind  of  wc.od  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  white, 
yellow,  and  red.  See  Pxeiioca ui’us  and  Saxtalu.m, 
Botany 

SAUNDERSOX,  Dn  Rokeiit,  an  eminent  casu¬ 
ist,  was  born  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire  oa  the  19th 
September  1587,  and  was  descended  of  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily.  He  attended  the  grammar-school  at  Rother¬ 
ham,  where  he  made  such  wonderful  proficiency  in  the 
languages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  tosond  him 
to  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  a])point- 
td  logic  reader  in  the  same  college.  He  took  orders 
in  1611,  and  was  promoted  successively  to  several  be¬ 
nefices.  Archbishop  Laud  rceommended  him  to  King 
(.'harles  L  as  a  profound  casuist  ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  seems  to  Irave  been  a  great  admirer  of  casuistical 
lem-ning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  1631. 
(  harles  proposed  several  cases  of  conscience  to  him, 
and  received  so  great  satisfaction  from  his  answers, 
that  at  the  end  of  his  month’s  attendance  he  told  him, 
that  he  would  wait  witli  impatience  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  1 1  months,  as  he  was  resolved  to  be  more  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  him,  when  it  would  again  be 
his  turn  to  officiate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his 
sermons,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  “  he  carried  his 
ears  to  hoar  other  preachers,  but  his  conscience  to 
.hear  iMr  >Saunderson..” 


In  16f2  Charles  created  him  regius  professor  of  di-  faundcr- 
vinity  at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Christ  church  an-' 
nexed  :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  1646  from^  '' 
entering  on  the  office;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  by 
the'visitors  which  the  parliament  had  commissioned.  He 
must  have  stood  high-  in  the  public  opinion  ;  for  hi  the 
same  year  in  which  he  w^as  appointed  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  both  houses  of  parliament  recommended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  trustees  for  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  church.  The  king,  too,  reposed  great  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  frequently  consulted  him  about 
the  state  of  his  affairs.  When  the  parliament  proposed 
the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  form  of  church-govern¬ 
ment  as  incompatible  with  monarcly,  Charles  desired 
him  to  take  the  subject  under  his  consideration,  and  de¬ 
liver  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  treatise  en¬ 
titled,  Episcopacy  as  established  by  law  in  England 
not  prejudicial  to  regal  power.  At  taking  leave,  the 
king  advised  him  to  publish  Cases  of  Conscience :  he 
replied,  that  “  he  was  now  grown  old  and  unfit  to 
write  cases  of  conscience.”  The  king  said,  “  It  was 
the  simplest  thing  he  ever  had  heard  f  rom  him  ;  for  no 
young  man  was  fit  to  be  a  judge,  or  write  cases  of  con¬ 
science.  ”  Walton,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Dr  Saunder- 
son,  informs  us,  that  in  one  of  these  conferences  the 
king  told  him  (Dr  Saunderson),  or  one  of  the  rest  who 
was  tluii  ill  company,  that  “  the  remembrance  of  two 
errors  did  much  affect  him  ;  which  were  his  assent  to 
the  earl  of  Strafi’ord’s  death,  and  the  abolishing  of  epis¬ 
copacy  in  Scotland;  and  that  if  Ciod  ever  restored  him 
to  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  crown,  he  wopld  prove 
his  repentance  by  a  public  confession  and  a  voluntary 
penance,  by  walking  barefoot  from  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  Whitehall,  to  St  Paul’s  chutch,  and  would  de¬ 
sire  the  people  to  intercede  with  (Jod  for  his  pardon.  ’’ 

Dr  Saunderson  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment’s  troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exchange  a  Puritan  divine  named  Clark, 
whom  the  king’s  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  on  condition  that  Dr  Saunderson’s  living 
should  be  restored,  and  his  person  and  property  remain 
unmolested.  The  first  of  these  demands  was  readily 
complied  with  :  and  a  stipulation  was  made,  that  the 
.second  should  be  observed ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers.  They  en¬ 
tered  his  church  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  inter¬ 
rupted  him  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the 
audacity  to  take  the  coinmon  prayer  book  from  him, 
and  to  tear  it  to  pieces. 

The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  work  of 
Dr  Saunderson’s  entitled  De  jurnmenii  ob/igatione,  was 
so  much  pleased,  that  he  intjnired  at  Bishop  Barlow, 
whether  he  thought  it  was  possible  to  prevail  on  the 
author  to  write  Cases  of  Conscience,  if  an  honorary 
pension  was  assigned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
books,  and  pay  an  amanuensis.  Saunderson  told  Bar- 
low,  “  that  if  any  future  tract  of  his  could  be  of  any 
use  to  mankind,  he  would  eheerfully  set  about  it  with¬ 
out  a  pension.  ”  Boyle,  however,  sent  him  a  present 
of  50/.,  sensible  no  doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royal¬ 
ists,  his  finances  could  not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saun¬ 
derson  published  his  book  ])c  Con  sclent  in. 

\\'hen  Charles  H.  was  reinstated  in  the  throne,  he 
recovered  his  professorship  and  canonry,  and  soon  after 
was  promott''  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  During 

the 
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tlie  two  years  and  a  Iialf  in  wliicli  lie  posscs'sod  this  new 
office,  he  spent  a  considerable'Siun  in  aujiinentinf:  poor 
'  vicarages,  in  repairing  the  palace  at  Biidgen,  <S.c.  lie 
died  January  ‘29.  16(32-3,  in  his  76tli  year. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  solid  judgment. 
“  That  staid  and  well-wei»hed  man  Dr  Saunderson 
(says  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  eleliberately, 
dwells  upon  tliem  discreetly,  discerns  things  that  differ 
exactly,  passeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  expresses 
it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honestly.  ”  I3emg  asked,  what 
books  he  had  read  most  ?  he  replied,  that  “  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  those  which  he  did  read  were 
well  chosen  and  frequently  perused.  ”  These,  he  said, 
were  chiefly  three,  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric,  Aquinas's  Se- 
cunda  Secundee,  and  Tully’s  works  ;  especially  his  Offi¬ 
ces,  which  he  had  not  read  over  less  than  20  times, 
and  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  without  book.  ” 
He  added,  that  “  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
written  Element  a  juris  prudent  ice,  which  he  thought  he 
could  also  say  without  book,  and  that  no  wLse  man 
could  read  it  too  often.  ”  He  was  not  only  conversant 
with  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  with  casuistical  and 
controversial  divinity  ;  but  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  histories  of  the  English  nation,  w  as  a  great  an¬ 
tiquary,  had  searched  minuteU'  into  records,  and  was 
w'ell  skilled  in  heraldry  and  genealogy. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  short  account  of  his 
works.  1.  In  1615  he  published  Logicce  Artis  Cmnpen- 
dium,  w  hich  was  the  system  of  lectures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  University  when  he  was  logic  reader.  2.  Ser¬ 
mons,  amounting  in' number  to  36,  printed  in  .  1681, 
folio,  with  the  author’s  life  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cases 
of  Conscieace  resolved;  first  collected  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  8vo.  4.  De  jiiramenti  ohligatione.  This  book 
was  translated  into  English  by  Charles  I.  w  hile  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  printed  at  London  in 
166.5,  8vo.  5.  De  Ohligatione  conscienticc.  6.  Censure 
of  Mr  Antony  Ascham  his  book  of  the  confusions  and 
revolutions  of  government.  7.  Pax  Ecclesice,  concern¬ 
ing  Predestination,  or  the  five  points.  8.  Episcopacy, 
as  established  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  1661.  Besides  the.se,  he  wrote  two  Dis¬ 
courses  in  defence  of  Usher’s  writings. 

Saunderson,  Dr  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Thurlstone 
in  Yorkshire  in  1682,  and  may_  be  considered  as  a 
prodigy  for  his  application  and  success  in  mathematical 
literature  in  circumstances  ajqiarently  the  most  unfa¬ 
vourable.  He  lost  his  sight  by  the  smallpox  before  he 
was  a  year  old.  But  this  disaster  did  not  prevent  him 
from  searching  after  that  knowledge  for  which  nature 
liad  given  him  so  ardent  a  desire.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free  scltool  at  Pen- 
niston.  After  spending  some  years  in  the  stud\  of  the 
languages,  his  lather  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excise) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithnutic. 
He  soon  surpassed  his  father  ;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  sensible  marks 
to  assist  his  memory.  At  18  he  was  taught  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  West  of  I  n- 
<looibank.  Esq.  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet  being  strongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  so  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderson  was  also  assisted  in  his  mathemati¬ 
cal  studies  by  Dr  Netlleton.  These  two  gentlemen 
read  books  to  him  and  explained  tlicm.  I  ie  was  next 
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sent  to  a  private  academy  at  .\tterclift’  near  Sheffield, 
where  logic  and  metaphysics  were  chiefly  tauglit.  But 
these  sciences  not  suiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  soon 
left  the  academy.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  the  coun¬ 
try  w  ithout  any  instructor  ;  but  such  was  the  vigour  of 
his  own  mind,  that  few  instructions  were  necessary : 
he  only  required  books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  be.sides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excise, 
possessed  also  a  small  estate;  but  having  a  numerous 
lamily  to  support,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  universities.  Some  of  his  friends, 
who  had  remarked  his  perspicuous  and  interesting  man¬ 
ner  of  communicating  his  ideas,  proposed  that  he  should 
attend  the  university  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma¬ 
thematics.  This  proposal  was  immediately  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  conducted  -to  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  his  25th  year,  by  Mr  Joshua  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Christ’s  college.  Though  he  was  not  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  respect.  He  was  allowed  a  cham¬ 
ber,  and  had  free  access  to  the  library.  Mr  W'histon 
was  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics  ;  and  as  he 
read  lectures  in  the  way  that  Saunderson  intended,  it 
was  naturally  to  be  supposed  he  would  view  his  project 
as  an  invasion  of  his  office.  But,  instead  of  meditating 
any  opposition,  the  plan  was  no  sooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  consent.  Saunderson^  reputa¬ 
tion  was  soon  spread  through  the  university.  M'her. 
his  lectures  were  announced,  a  general  curiosity  was 
excited  to  hear  such  intricate  mathematical  subjectsex- 
plained  by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy. 
The  subject  of  his  lectures  was  Xha  Principia  Mathemnli~ 
ca,  the  Optics,  and  Arithmetica  Universalis  of  Sir  Isaac 
New  ton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  audience.  It  will  appear  at  first  incrcdilile  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  should  be  capable  of  explaiiiing 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie 
nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  but  we  must  recollect, 
that  the  theoiw'  of  vision  is  taught  entirely  by  lines, 
and  is  subjc'Ct  to  the  ruk*s  of  geometry. 

\A'hile  thus  employed  in  ex])laining  the  principles  of 
the  New  tonian  philoso[)by,  he  became  known  to  its  il¬ 
lustrious  autlicr.  He  was  also  intimately  acquainted 
witli  Halley,  Cotes,  De  .Moivre,  and  other  eminent  ma¬ 
thematicians.  ^^'hen  W’histon  was  renroved  from  his 
professorship,  Saunderson  was  universallv  allowed  to  be 
the  man  best  qualified  for  the  succession.  But  to  enjoy 
this  oilice,  it  was  neccssar)',  as  the  statutes  direct,  that 
he  should  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri¬ 
vilege  the  heads  of  the  university  applied  to  their  chan¬ 
cellor  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  procured  the  rovni 
mandate  to  confer  ujion  him  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts.  He  was  then  elected  Lucasian  professor  of  ma¬ 
thematics  in  Novcnibtr  1711.  His  inauguration  speecdi 
was  composed  in  classical  Latin,  and  in  the  style  of 
Cicero,  with  whose  works  he  had  been  much  conver¬ 
sant.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  lectures, 
and  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  When  George  11,  in 
1728,  visited  the  university  oi  fambridge.  he  expri'ssed 
a  desire  to  sec  Brofi-ssiir  .Saunderson.  In  compliance 
with  this  desire,  he  waited  upon  his  majestv  in  the 
senate-house,  and  was  there,  by  the  king’s  command, 
created  doctor  of  law  s.  Hew  xs  admitted  a  member  **f 
the  Koval  Society  in  1736 

Saunderson  was  nuturallv  of  a  \  igorous  constitution  ; 
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but  having  confined  hrmself  to  a  sedentary  life.  Ire  at 
length  became  scorbutic.  For  several  years  he  felt  a 
numbness  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the  spring  of  1739, 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot ;  and,  unfortu- 
natel}^  his  blood  was  so  vitiated  by  the  seurv}^  that 
assistance  from  medicinewas  not  to  be  expected.  When 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  was  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  space  calm  and  silent ;  but  he  soon  recover¬ 
ed  his  former  vivacity,  and  conversed  with  his  usual 
ease.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1739,  in  the  57tli. 
year  of  his  age,,  and  was  buried  at  his  ewn  request  in 
the  chancel  at  Boxworth. . 

He  married  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dic¬ 
kens,  rector  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  by 
her  had  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Dr  Saunderson  was  rutlier  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  assiduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  qualities.  He  spoke  his  sentiments  freely  of 
characters,  and  praised  or  condemned  his  friends  as  well 
as  his  enemies  without  reserve.  This  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  a  love  of  defamation ;  but  perhaps  with 
more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others  to  an 
inflexible  h.ve  of  truth,  which  urged  him  upon  all  oc¬ 
casions  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  mind  without  dis¬ 
guise,  and  without  considering  whether  this  conduct 
would  please  or  give  offence.  His  sentiments  were  sup¬ 
posed  unfavourable  to  revealed  religion.  It  is  said,  that 
be  alleged  he  could  not  know  (iod,  because  he  was 
blind,  and  could  not  see  bis  works  ;  and  that,  upon 
this,  Dr  Holmes  replied,  “  Lay  your  Iiand  upon  your¬ 
self,  and  the  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your 
own  body  will  dissipate  so  gross  an  error.  ”  On  the 
other  band,  v;e  are  inlbrmed,  that  he  had  desired  the 
sacrament  to  be  given  him  on  the  evening  before  his 
death.  He  was,  however,  seized  with  a  delirium, 
which  rendered  this  impossible. 

He  wrote  a  system  of  algebra,  wliich  was  published  in 
2  volumes  4to,  at  Loudon,  after  his  deatli^  in  the  year 
1740,  at  the  expense  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

Dr  Saunderson  invented  for  his  own  use  a  Palpable 
Arithmetic  ;  that  is,  a  mctliod  of  perfonning  operations 
in  arithmetic  solely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  consisted 
of  a  table  raised  upon  a  sniall  frame,  so  that  he  could 
apply  his  hands  with  equal  ease  above  and  below.  On 
this  table  were  drawn  a  great  number  of  parallel  lines 
which  were  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles  ;  the  edges 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an  inch  dbtant 
from  one  another,  and  between  each  notch  there  were 
five  parallels ;  so  that  every  square  inch  was-  divided 
into  a  hundred  little  squares.  At  each  angle  of  the 
squares  where  the  parallels  inter.sectcd  one  another,  a 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table.  In  each  hole 
he  placed  two  pms,  a  big  and  a  small  one.  It  was  by 
the  various  arrangements  of  the  pins  that  Sauncka-.son 
performed  his  operations.  A  description  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  making  calculations  by  liis  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blind,  N°  38,  though  it  is  tlmre  by  mis¬ 
take  said  that  it  was  not  of  his.  own  invention. 

His  sense  of  touch  was  so  perfect,  that  he  could  dis- 
eoverwithihe  greatest  exactness  tlie  slightest  inequality 
of  surface,  and  could  distinguish  in  the  most  finished 
works  the  smallest  oversight  in  the  polish.  In  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  couid  single  out  the  Ro¬ 
man  medals  with  the  utmost  correctness  ;  he  could  also 
perceive  tlie  slightest  variation  in  the  atmosphere.  One 


day,  while  some  gentlemen  were  making  observation*  Sauniferv 
on  the  sun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud  that 
passed  over  the  sun  which  could  interriqit  their  labours. 

When  any  object  passed  before  his  lace,  even  though  \  ^ 
at  some  distance,  he  discovered  it,  and  could  guess  its 
size  nith  considerable  accuracy.  When  he  walktd.  lie 
knew  when  he  passed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a  house. 

He  matle  these  distinctions  from  the  dilferent  ways  his 
face  was  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 

His  musical  ear  was  remarkably  acute  ;  he  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  accurately  to  thelifih  of  a  note.  In  his  youth 
he  bad  been  a  performer  on  the  flute ;  and  he  had  made 
such  proficiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents 
in  this  way,  he  w’ould  probably  have  been  as  eminent 
in  music  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognised 
not  only  his  friends,  but  even  those  wfith  whom  he  was 
sligirtly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wouderi'ul  exactness  of  the  size  of 
any  apartment  into  which  he  was  conducted. 

SAVONA,  a  large,  handsome,  and  strong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  v.  ith  (wo  castles,  and 
a  bishop’s  sec,  and  containing  about  8000  inhabitants 
in  1800.  It  contains  several  handsome  cluirclies.  It 
was  taken  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1746,  at  w  hich 
time  it  had  a  capacious  harbour  ;  but  the  people  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  being  afraid  tlrat  it  would  hurt  their  own  trade, 
choked  it  up.  It  is  seated  on  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
in  a  w'ell-cultivatcd  countr}’,  abounding  in  silk  and  all 
kinds  of  good  fruit.  E.  Long.  8.  14.  N.  Lat.44.  21. 

SAVONAROLA,  Jerome,  a  famous  Italian  monk, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  and  descended  of  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  22  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
DominiGian  friar,  without  tlie  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  that  order  by  his  piety  ami 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatie  w  here 
he  chose  to  appear  ;  there  he  preached,  confessed,  ami 
wrote.  He  had  address  enough  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  which  opposed  the  family  of  the- 
Mcdici.  He  explained  the  Apocalypse,  and  there  found 
a  prophecy  w  hich  foretold  the  destruction  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  predicted  a  renovation  of  tlie  church,  and. 
declaimed  with  much  severity  against  tlie  clergy  and  the 
court  of  Itome.  Alexander  VI.  excommunicated  him, 
and  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided  the 
anathemas  of  the  pope  :  yet  be  forbore  preaching  lot 
soine  time,  and  then  resumed  Ids  employment  with  more 
applause  than  before.  The  pope  and  the  Medici  family 
then  thought  of  attaedring  liim  with  Iris  own  weapons.. 
Savonarola  having  posted  up  a  thesis  as  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
putation,  a  Franciscan,  by  tlieir  instigation,  ottered  to 
prove  it  heretical.  The  Franciscan  was  seconded  by  his 
brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his;  and  tlrus  the  two-^ 
orders  were  at  open  war  with  each  other’.  To  settle  the 
dispute,  and  to  convince  their  untagoiiLstsof  tlresuperior 
sanctity  of  Savonarola,  one  of  the  Dominicans  ottered'- 
to  walk  through  a  lire;  and  in  order  to  prove  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  a  Francisetm  agreed  to  the  same  experiment.  Tire 
multitude,  eager  towitness  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle, 
urged  both  parties  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  were  constrained  to  give  their  consent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Saturday  the  7lh  of  April  1498  was  fixed 
for  ilie  trial.  On  that  day  the  chamjiions  appearctl ; 
i)ut  when  they  saw  one  another  in  coal  btood,  and  be¬ 
held  the  wood  in  flames,  they  were  seized  with  fear,  ami 
were  very  anxious  to  escape  by  any  subterfuge  lire  immi- 
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•aTonarola  nent  danger  into  which  they  had  rashly  thrown  them- 
g  selves.  The  Dominican  pretended  he  could  not  enter 
the  flames  without  the  host  in  his  hand.  Tins  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  obstinately  refused  to  allow  ;  and  the  Domini¬ 
can’s  fortitude  was  not  put  to  die  test.  The  Franciscans 
incited  the  multitude  against  their  opponents,  who  ac- 
cordinglj^  assaulted  their  monastery,  broke  open  the 
gates  which  were  shut  against  them,  and  entered  by 
force.  Upon  this,  the  magistrates  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  Savonarola  to  trial  as  an  impostor.  lie  was 
put  to  the  torture  and  examined ;  and  tlie  answers 
which  he  gave  fully  evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat 
and  a  fanatic.  He  boasted  of  having  fretjuc-nt  conversa¬ 
tions  with  God,  and  found  his  brother  friars  credulous 
enough  to  believe  him.  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  shared  in  his  sufferings,  affirmed,  that  he  saw  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of 
gold  and  silver,  twice  in  one  day  alight  on  the  shoulder 
of  Savonarola  and  peck  his  ear ;  he  pretended  also  that 
he  had  violent  combats  with  demons.  John  Francis 
Ihcus  earl  of  IMirandula,  who  wrote  his  life,  assures  us, 
that  the  devils  which  infested  the  convent  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Friar  Jerome,  and  that 
out  of  vexation  they  always  suppressed  some  letters  of 
his  name  in  pronouncing  it.  He  expelled  them  from 
all  the  cells  of  the  monastery.  When  he  w-ent  round 
the  convent  sprinkling  holy  w'ater  to  defend  the  friars 
from  the  insults  of  the  demons,  it  is  said  the  evil  spirits 
spread  thick  clouds  before  him  to  prevent  Ins  passage — 
At  length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  sent  the  chief  of 
the  Dominicans,  with  bishop  Romolino,  to  degrade  him 
from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  secular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  associates.  They  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  .May  1 -IDS. 
Savonarola  submitted  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
with  great  firmness  and  devotion,  and  without  uttering 
a  word  respecting  his  innocence  or  his  guilt.  He  was 
46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  In’s  death,  his  Con¬ 
fession  was  published  in  his  name.  It  contained  many 
extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deserve  so  severe  and  in¬ 
famous  a  punishment.  His  adherents  did  not  fail  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  him  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  and  so 
strong  a  veneration  had  they  for  their  chief,  that  they 
preserved  with  pious  care  any  parts  of  his  body  which 
they  could  .snaich  from  the  flames.  The  carl  of  Miran- 
dula,  the  author  of  his  life,  has  described  him  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  saint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  w  as 
found  in  a  river  ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his 
possession,  whicli  Iiadbeen  very  useful  in  curing  diseases, 
and  ejecting  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his 
persecutors  came  to  a  miserable  end.  Savonarola  has 
also  been  defended  by  Father  Quetif,  Rzovius,  Daron, 
and  other  religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left,  1 .  Sermons  in  Italian ;  2.  Trea¬ 
tise  entitled,  Triumphns  Crucis  ;  3.  Kruditorvin  Con/r.t- 
sorum,  and  several  others.  His  works  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  Leyden  in  6  vols  12mo. 

SAVORY.  See  Satureia,  Botany  hides. 

SAVOUR.  See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  a  country  belonging  to  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  lying  between  France  and  Italy,  and  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  altered  afterwauls 
to  Saboia,  and  Sobojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtes, 


whose  descendants  therein  were  subdivided  into  the  .41- 
lobroges,Nantuatcs,VeTagri,  Seduni,  Salassi,L'entrones, 
Garocelli,  and  some  others  of  inierior  note.  —  Of  all 
these  the  Allobroges  were  the  most  considerable.  The 
reduction  of  these  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Caesar  had 
made  a  great  progress,  was  completed  under  Augustus. 
Afterwards  this  country  .‘■hared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of 
the  wei-tern  empire,  and  was  overrun  b}'  the  northern 
barbarians.  The  Burgundians  held  it  a  considerable 
time;  but  when  or  how  it  first  became  a  distinct  earldom 
under  the  present  family,  is  wliat  h.istorians  are  not 
agreed  about  :  thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  A- 
niadmus  I,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century,  w’as  count  of 
it.  In  1416,  Amadneus  VIII.  was  created  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Sigisnmnd  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  V’ictor  Aniadmus 
first  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards  of 
Sardinia.  See  Sardinia.  Savoy  was  lately  c-onquered 
by  the  French,  and  added  to  the  republic  as  the  80lh 
department.  As  this  aFrangement,  though  decreed  by 
the  convention  ro  last  for  ever,  may  jirobably  be  of  short 
duration,  we  shall  write  of  the  dutch}’  as  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  state.  Savoy,  then,  is  bounded  to  the  south  by 
ITance  and  Piedment ;  to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  which  separates  it  from  Switzerland;  to  the  west 
by  France ;  and  to  the  east  by  Piedmont,  the  Mila¬ 
nese,  and  Switzerland;  its  greatest  length  being  about 
88  miles,  and  breadth  about  76. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun¬ 
tains,  which  in  general  are  very  barren :  many  of  the 
liighest  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  The  summit  of  those  called  Montagues  MaudifeSy 
“  the  cursed  mountains,  ”  arc  said  to  be  more  than  two 
English  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  lake  itself  is  much  higher 
than  the  .Mediterranean.  In  some  few  of  the  valleys 
there  is  corn  land  and  pasture,  and  a  good  breed  of  cat¬ 
tle  and  mules  ;  and  aiong  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  in 
two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine  is  produced. 
Mount  Senis  or  Cenis;  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to  Turin  lies,  is 
as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  Montagues  Mandites  ; 
but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the  highest  is 
.Alount  Kochmelon,  in  Piedmont,  between  Fei  tiereand 
Novalese.  The  roads  over  these  mountains  are  very  te¬ 
dious,  di.sagrecable,  and  dangerous,  especially  as  huge 
masses  of  snow,  called  by  the  Italians  avalancitis,  and 
fragments  of  rocks,  frequently  roll  down  into  them  from 
the  impending  precipices.  'Fhe  way  of  travelling  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  sledges,  chairs,  or  on  the  backs  of  mules :  in 
some  places  the  path  on  the  brink  of  the  prcciiiiccs  is  .vo 
narrow,  that  there  is  but  just  room  for  a  single  person 
to  pa.'is.  It  begins  to  snow  on  these  inouniain.>.  com¬ 
monly  about  the  beginning  of  t)ctober.  In  summer,  iiv 
the  months  of  July,  .\ugust,  and  September,  man\  ot 
them  yield  very  fine  gra.s.s,  with  a  great  varii  ty  ot  tlon  era 
and  herbs  ;  and  others  boxwood,  w  aimits.  che-nuts,  and 
pines.  The  height  and  ditierent  combinations  of  thcM? 
mountains,  their  towering  summits  rising  above  one 
another  anil  covered  with  snow,  the  many  caiaracts  or 
falls  of  water,  the  noise  and  r.ipidit}  ot  the  rivir  .Vrc, 
the  froth  and  green  tinctun  of  its  wau  r,  the  echoi-s  ot 
its  numerous  streams  tumbling  trom  elill  to  elitl,  lorm 
altogether  a  very  romantir  seem-.  These  mountainous 
tracts,  notwith.standing  their  heiglit,  an  not  oltog'  ther 
free  IVoui  thunder  in  suiumtr,  uud  are  also  much  expo'-- 
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Sarov. .  ed  to  tliick  clouds,  wliich  sometimes  settle  unexpected- 
]y  on  tliem,  and  continue  several  days.  There  are  some 
wolves  among  the  thickets ;  and  they  abound  with  hares, 
rupicapras  or  cliamois,  and  marmottes.  In  tlie  lower 
jiarts  of  Savoy,  there  are  also  bears,  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits  ;  and  among  the  desolate  mountains  are 
found  great  quantities  of  rock-crystal.  In  the  glacieres 
or  ice-valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
'The  surface  of  these  ice-valleys  looks  like  a  sea  or  lake, 
which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contrary  winds, 
has  been  frojen  ail  at  once,  interspersed  with  hideous 
cracks  and  chasms.  The  noise  of  these  cracks,  when 
first  made  by  the  heat  of  the  noon- day  sun,  and  reverbe¬ 
rated  by  the  surrounding  rocks  and  mountains,  is  asto¬ 
nishing.  The  height  of  the  impending  mountains  is 
such,  that  the  sun’s  rays  seldom  reach  the  ice-vallej's, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  summer.  The  ava¬ 
lanches  or  snow-balls,  which  the  least  concussion  of  the 
air  will  occasion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with  ama¬ 
zing  rapidity,  continually  increasing,  and  carrying  all 
before  them.  Peo])le  have  been  taken  out  alive,  after 
being  buried  several  days  under  them.  The  mountain¬ 
ous  nature  of  this  dutchy  renders  the  plough  an  useless 
instrument  of  agriculture.  The  peasants  break  up  the 
hungry  soil  with  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  to  improve 
it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  baskets.  Tor  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  jneserving  it  from  drought  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  they  cut  small  reservoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
which  maybe  let  out  at  will ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
by  building  walls  on  the  side  for  its  support,  which  fre¬ 
quently  assume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortifications, 
and  are  a  very  pleasing  deception  to  travellers.  The 
Savoyards  carry  their  better  sort  of  cheese  into  Pied¬ 
mont,  as  the  flavour  is  much  esteemed  there;  but  they 
gain  more  by  their  skins  of  bears,  chamois,  and  bou- 
quetins  (a  specicis  of  the  wild  goat),  or  by  the  sale  of 
grouse  aiHl  pheasants,  which  the}’  carry  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  Turin. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khonc,  which,  on  the  side 
of  Geneva,  s'eparates  Savoy  froai  Trance  ;  the  .'\rve, 
which  has  some  particles  of  gold  in  its  sands  ;  the 
Isere,  the  Seran,  the  Siers,  and  the  Arc.  'I’here  are 
tilso  a  great  many  lakes  in  this  country,  whidi  yield 
plenty  ol  fish,  but  none  of  them  are  very  large,  toge¬ 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  springs  and  hot 
baths. 

'I  he  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt 
Trench  ;  but  the  better  sort,  and  those  that  live  in  the 
great  cities,  speak  as  good  Trench  as  they  do  in  Paris 
itself. 

In  their  temper,  however,  and  disposition,  the  Sa¬ 
voyards  resemble  the  Germans  more  than  the  Trench, 
retaining  still  much  ot  the  old  German  honesty  and 
.simplicity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  owing 
to  the  poverty  and  barrenness  of  the  country.  To  this 
also,  joined  to  their  iongevitv  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
their  women,  whith  aie  the  eflicts  of  their  cheerful  dis- 
j)osition,  healthy  air,  activity,  temperance,  and  sobrie¬ 
ty,  it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  theiji  are  obliged 
to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  a  livelihood,  wliich  they  earn, 
those  at  least  who  have  no  trades,  by  showing  mar- 
inottes,  cleaning  shoes,  sweeping  chimnevs:  and  the 
like.  It  IS  said,  that  there  are  generally  about  18,000 
of  them,  young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  summer  they 


lie  in  the  streets,  and  in  winter,  40,  50,  or  60  of  them  Savoy, 
lodge  together  in  a  room  :  they  are  so  honest  that  they  Saumi. 

may  be  trusted  to  any  amount.  The  children  are  of-  ' - ' 

ten  carried  abroad  in  baskets  before  they  are  able  to 
walk.  In  many  villages  of  Savoy  there  is  hardly  a 
man  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year,  excepting  a  month 
or  two.  Those  that  have  families  generally  set  out 
and  return  about  the  same  season,  when  their  wives 
commonly  lie  in  ;  and  they  never  fitil  to  bring  home 
some  part  of  their  small  earnings.  Some  of  tiiem  are 
such  consummate  masters  of  economy,  that  they  set 
up  shops  and  make  fortunes,  and  others  return  home 
with  a  competency  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  An  old 
man  is  often  despatched  with  letters,  little  presents, 
and  some  money,  fi'om  the  younger  sort,  to  their  pa¬ 
rents  and  relations,  and  brings  back  with  him  fresh 
colonics,  letters,  messages,  and  news.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  grounds,  and  the  reaping  and  g'athcring 
in  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  are  generally  left  to  the 
women  and  children  ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Savoy.  Great  numbers 
of  the  mountaineers  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  be  lame 
and  deformed ;  and  they  are  much  subject  to  a  kind 
of  wens,  which  grow  about  their  throats,  and  very  much 
disfigure  them,  especially  the  women  ;  but  that  is  the 
only  inconvenience  they  feel  from  them. 

The  nobility  of  Savoy,  and  the  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hauhhips  and 
restrictions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries.  minute 
account  of  them  w  ill  be  found  in  Mr  Keysler’s  Tun  els. 

In  short,  the  king  has  left  neither  lil)ert3’,  power,  nor 
much  property,  to  any  but  himself  and  the  clerg}’, 
w  hose  overgrow  n  wealth  he  has  also  greatly  curtailed. 

No  other  religion  is  professed  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted  ;  nor  are 
the  churches  asylums  for  malefactors.  This  country 
was  annexc'd  to  Trance  in  1792,  and  remained  in  her 
possession  till  the  peace  of  181 4.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1805,  the  lordships  of  Chablais,  Taucigny, 
and  Genevrino,  were  separated  from  the  Sardinian 
dominions. 

S  A  UR  IN,  James,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born 
at  Nismes  in  1677,  and  was  the  son  of  a  |)rotestant  law'- 
ycr  of  considerable  eminence.  He  applied  to  his  studies 
with  great  success  ;  but  at  length  being  captivated 
with  a  military  life,  he  relinquished  them  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms.  In  IGDI  he  made  a  campaign  as  a 
cadet  in  Lord  Galloway’s  company,  and  soon  afterwards 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Renault  which  served  in  Tiedmont.  Rut.the  duke  of 
Savoy  having  made  peace  with  Trance,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  resumed  the  study  of  philoso])hy  and  the- 
olog}’  under  Turretin  and  other  prof’essors.  In  1700 
he  visited  Holland,  then  came  to  lingland,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  and  married.  In  1705  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  residence, 
and  preached  with  the  most  unbounded  applause.  To 
an  exterior  appearance  highly  prepossessing,  he  added 
a  strong  harmonious  voice.  Tlie  sublime  prayer  which 
he  recited  before  his  sermon,  was  uttered  in  a  manner 
highly  affecting.  Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by 
the  j)rayer  dissipated  by  the  sermon  :  all  who  heard 
it  were  charmed  ;  and  those  who  came  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  critisise,  were  carried  along  with  the  preaclier 
and  forgot  their  design.  Saurin  had,  however,  one 
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Saurin.  fault  m  liis  delivery;  he  did  not  manage  his  voice  with 
—^7""  '  sufficient  skill.  He  exhausted  himself  so  much  in  his 
prayer  and  the  beginning  of  h.s  sermon,  that  his  voice 
grew  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the  service.  His  ser¬ 
mons,  especially  those  publishetl  during  his  life,  are 
distinguished  for  justness  of  thought,  force  of  reason¬ 
ing,  and  an  eloquent  unaffected  style. 

The  first  time  that  the  celebrated  Abbadie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
speaks!  ”  Saurin  died  on  the  30th  of  December  1730, 
aged  53  years. 

He  wrote,  1.  Sermons,  which  were  published  in  12 
vols  8yo  and  12mo;  some  of  which  display  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  are  conqiosed  with  negli¬ 
gence.  One  may  observe  in  them  the  imprecations  and 
the  aversion  which  the  Calvinists  of  that  age  were  wont 
to  utter  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  Saurin  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  lover  of  toleration  ;  and  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  this  subject  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  his 
fanatical  brethren,  who  attempted  to  obscure  his  merit, 
and  embitter  his  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  call  the  pope  Antichrist,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mish  church  thexvhore  of  Bahylon.  But  these  prophetic 
metaphors,  however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus 
to  be  bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach ;  which  would 
teach  those  to  rail  who  use  them  ;  and  irritate,  without 
convincing,  those  to  whom  they  were  applied. 

Saurin,  therefore,  while  he  perhaps  interpreted  these 
metaphors  in  the  same  way  with  his  oppostrs,  disco¬ 
vered  more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
Five  volumes  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  his  life, 
the  rest  have  been  added  since  his  decease. 

2.  Discourses  Historical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
most  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  This  is  his  greatest  and  most  valuable  work. 
It  was  printed  first  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was 
left  unfinished,  Bcausobre  and  Roques  undertook  a 
continuation  of  it,  and  increased  it  to  four  volumes. 
It  is  full  of  -learniiTg :  it  is  indeed  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  the  best  authors,  both  Christian  and  Hea¬ 
then  ;  of  the  philosophers,  historians,  and  critics,  on 
every  subject  which  the  author  examines.  3.  The 
State  of  Chistianity  in  France,  1725,  8vo.  In  this 
book  he  discusses  many  important  points  ot  contro¬ 
versy,  and  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  the  miracle 
said  to  be  performed  on  La  Fosse  at  Paris.  4.  An 
Abridgement  of  Christian  Theology  and  Morality,  in 
the  form  of  a  Catechism,  1722,  8vo.  He  afterwards 
published  an  abridgement  of  this  work. 

A  Dissertation  which  he  published  on  the  Expedi¬ 
ency  of  sometimes  disguising  the  Truth,  raised  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  enemies  against  him.  In  this  discourse  his 
plan  was,  to  state  the  arguments  of  those  who  affirm 
that,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  lawful  to  disguise  truth,  and 
the  answers  of  those  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He 
does  not  determine  the  question,  but  seems,  however, 
to  incline  to  the  first  opinion.  He  was  immediately, 
attacked  by  several  adversaries,  and  a  long  contro¬ 
versy  ensued ;  but  his  doctrines  and  opinions  were  at 
length  publicly  approved  of  by  the  synods  of  (  anq^cn 
and  of  the  Hague. 

'I'he  subject  of  this  controversy  has  long  been  agi¬ 
tated,  and  men  of  equally  good  ptinciples  have  support¬ 
ed  opposite  sides.  It  would  certainly  be  a  dangcroU'i 
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maxim  that  falsehood  can  ever  be  lawful.  There  may,  Saurin. 
indeed,  be  particular  cases,  when  the  motives  to  it  are  — 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  diminish  its  criminality  in  a  high 
degree  ;  but  to  le.ssen  its  guilt  is  a  very  drff'erent  thing 
from  justifying  it  by  the  laws  of  moiality. 

Saurin,  Joseph,  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Courtouson  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Orange,  in  1659.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minister  at  Grenoble,  w  as  his  first  preceptor.  Ho  made 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  minister 
of  Eure  in  Dauphiny  w  hen  very  young :  but  having 
made  use  of  some  violent  exj)ressions  in  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  1683.  He  re¬ 
tired  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  w  here  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  considerable  living.  He  was  scarcely  settled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  some  theologians  raised  a  perse¬ 
cution  against  him.  Saurin,  hating  controversy,  and 
disgusted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en¬ 
tirely  concealed,  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
soon  after  to  France,  and  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him 
to  make  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  event  took 
place  in  1690.  His  enemie.s,  however,  suspected  his 
sincerity  in  the  abjuration  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  desire  of  cultivating  science 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effect  in  produ¬ 
cing  this  change  than  religion.  Saurin,  however, 
speaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  asperity,  and  con¬ 
demns  them  for  going  too  far.  “  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  system  of  Calvin,  I  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  other  light  but 
as  one  of  those  extravagant  geniuses  who  arc  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appearckl  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation  ;  and  that  just 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtained  of  their  character  has 
enabled  me  to  shake  off'  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  saw  in 
most  of  the  articles  which  have  separated  them  from  us, 
such  as  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  w  orship  of  images, 
the  distinction  of  meats,  1.10.  that  they  had  much  exag¬ 
gerated  the  inevitable  abuses  of  the  people,  and  imput¬ 
ed  these  to  the  Romish  church,  as  if  sanctioned  by  its 
doctrines.  Besides,  that  they  have  misrepresented  those 
doctrines  which  were  not  connected  with  any  abuse. 

One  thing  which  surprised  me  much  w  hen  my  eyes  be¬ 
gan  to  open,  was  the  false  idea,  though  in  appearance 
full  of  respect,  for  the  w  ord  of  God,  w  hich  the  reform¬ 
ers  entertained  of  the  perfection  and  ])orspicuity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  manifest  misinterpretation  of 
pas.sages  which  they  bring  to  support  that  idea  (for  that 
misinterpretation  is  a  point  which  can  be  proved). 

Two  or  three  articles  still  raiseil  some  objections  in 
my  mind  against  the  Romish  church:  to  wit,  I'ran- 
substantiution,  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament,  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  church.  Tire  a<loration  of  tlie  s.i- 
crament  I  considered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  that  accour.t, 
removed  from  Iut  communion.  But  soon  alter,  the 
Exposition  of  the  bishop  ol'  Mtaux,  a  work  w  hich  can 
never  be  sufficiently  admired,  ar.d  his  Treatise  co;i- 
cerning  changes,  reviTsed  all  my  ojnnions,  and  ren¬ 
dered  me  an  enemy  to  the  R.  fciinwUam.  "  It  i>  saul 
also,  that  Saurin  appca'cil  his  con.*-*,  ience  liy  reading 
Foiret's  t''>ftalir.iirs  rationnlrs.  'Ibis  book  is  written 
w  ith  a  vii-w  to  vindicate  the  church  of  Rome  t'rom  the 
charge  of  idol.it ry. 

If  it  was  the  love  of  distinction  that  indui  ■,  d  .Saurin  !■- 
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Ijuuria  return  to  the  Homish  church,  he  was  not  disappointed ; 
„  for  he  there  met  with  protection  and  support.  He 

.  ,  was  favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  obtained  a 

pension  from  him,  and  was  treated  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  with  the  most  flattering  respect.  At  that 
time  (1717),  geometry  formed  his  principal  occupa¬ 
tion.  Pie  adorned  tlie  Journal  des  Sgavans  with  many 
excellent  treatises ;  and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of 
the  academy  many  interesting  papers.  Ihese  are  the 
only  works  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  He  -ctied  at 
Paris  on  the  29th  December  1737,  in  his  78th  year, 
of  a  fever.  He  married  a  w'ife  -of  the  family  of  Crou- 
sas  in  Switzerland,  who  bore  him  a  son,  Bernard  Jo¬ 
seph,  distinguished  as  a  writer  for  the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  mistaken  for 
pride.  Plis  philosophy  w'as  austere  ;  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable;  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  presence :  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memorj"  was  attacked  after  his  decease.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  ISIercure  Suisse,  said  to  be  written  by 
Saurin  from  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  committed  several  crimes  which  deserved  death. 
Some  Calvinist  ministers  published  in  1737  two  or 
three  pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  let¬ 
ter  ;  but  Voltaire  made  diligent  encinirv,  not  only  at 
the  place  where  Saurin  had  been  discharging  the  sa¬ 
cerdotal  office,  but  at  the  deans  of  the  clergy  of  that 
department.  They  all  exclaimed  against  an  imputa¬ 
tion  so  opprobioiis.  It  must  not,  however,  be  con¬ 
cealed,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  defence  which  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  general  history  of  Saurin’s  conduct,  leaves 
some  unfavour;tble  impressions  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
He  insinuates,  that  Saurin  sacrified  his  religion  to  his 
interest ;  that  he  played  upon  Bossuet,  who  believcHl 
he  had  converted  a  clergyman,  when  he  had  only 
given  a  little  fortune  to  a  philosopher. 

S.WRUilUS,  a  genus  of  ))lants  belonging  to  tlic 
heptandria  class-;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  second  order,  Pineritcc.  See  Botany  Ltdc.i. 

S.4USSUUE,  IIoiiACE  Benkdict  de,  a  cclebratetl 
naturalist,  was  a  native  of  (ieneva,  and  born  in  1 710. 
His  father  was  an  intelligent  farmer,  a  ho  lived  lit 
Conches,  about  half  a  league  from  Geneva,  which  no 
doubt  contributed,  in  addition  to  his  active  education, 
to  increase  the  physical  strength  of  young  Saussure, 
so  requisite  for  a  naturalist  who  intends  to  travel.  He 
went  daily  to  town  for  public  instruction ;  and  as  he 
lived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  he  frequently  amused 
himself  in  ascending  its  steep  ami  rugged  sides.  Thus 
environed  by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  assisted 
by  study,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would  soon 
conceive  a  predilection  for  natural  history.  Botany 
was  his  most  early  and  favourite  study,  a  taste  which 
was  powerfully  encouraged  by  his  local  situation,  and 
was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  acipiaintance 
of  the  great  Haller,  to  wdiom  he  paid  a  visit  in  17(31, 
tmd  was  astonished  at  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
every  branch  of  the  natural  sciences. 

His  attachment  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  was  also  increased  by  his  connexion  with  Bonnet, 
who  had  married  his  aunt,  and  who  put  a  proper  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  talents  of  his  nephew.  He  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
to  which  Saussure  w:as  also  induced  to  turn  liis  atten¬ 


tion,  and  published  the  result  of  his  researches  under  Saussur?, 

the  title  of  Observations  on  the  Bark  oj  Leaves.  About  - 

this  time  the  philosophical  chair  at  Geneva  became 
vacant,  and  was  given  to  Saussure  at  the  age  of  21. 
Rewards  conferred  so  early  have  been  thought  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  in  some  a  zeal  for  the  increase  of  knowh  dge, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  De  Saussure,  who  taught 
physics  and  logic  alternately  with  equal  success.  For 
physics,  however,  he  had  the  greatest  taste,  as  afford¬ 
ing  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  chemistry, 
mineralogj',  and  other  kindred  sciences. 

He  now  began  his  travels  through  the  mountains,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  studying,  as  formerly,  their  flowery 
decorations,  but  their  constituent  parts,  and  the  dis¬ 
position  of  their  masses.  During  the  first  fifteen  jmars 
of  his  professorship,  he  was  alternately  engaged  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  traversing  the 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva ;  and  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  his  talents  as  a  great  philosopher  were  fully  dis¬ 
played.  tie  extended  his  researches  on  one  side  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  other  to  the  coun- 
tr}'  of  Piedmont.  He  travelled  to  .Auvergne  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  extinguished  volcanoes,  going  afterwards  to 
Paris,  England,  Holland,  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  these  were  not  mere  journeys,  but  were 
undertaken  purely  with  the  view  of  studying  nature; 
and  in  all  his  journc}  s  he  was  surrounded  with  such  in¬ 
struments  as  would  be  of  service  to  him;  together  with 
plans  of  his  procedure  preHously  drawn  up.  Readily  will 
our  readers  believe  this  great  philosopher  wlien  he  as¬ 
serts,  that  he  found  such  a  method  extremely  beneficial. 

The  first  volume  of  his  travels  through  the  Alps, 
which  was  published  in  1 779,  contains  a  circumstantial 
description  of  the  environs  of  Geneva,  and  an  excur¬ 
sion  as  far  as  Chamouni,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  .Mont- 
Blanc.  It  contains  a  description  of  his  magnetometer, 
with  which  philosopheis  will  probably  be  delighted. 

In  proportion  as  he  examined  mountains,  tlie  more 
was  he  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  mineralogy; 
and  that  he  might  study  it  with  advantage,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  In  the  last 
volumes  of  his  travels,  the  reader  will  see  how  much 
new  niincralogical  knowledge  he  had  acquired. 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Geneva  in  1782, 
he  made  his  beautiful  and  interesting  .experiments  on 
hvgronie-try,  which  he  publishedjn  1783.  This  has 
been  pronounced  the  best  work  that  ever  came  from  his 
pen,  and  conijiletely  established  his  reputation  as  a 
j)hilosopher.  De  Saassuie  resigned  his  chair  to  Ids 
pu[)il  and  fellow'  labourer,  Pictet,  who  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  reputation,  although,  rendered 
difficult  to  him  by  succeeding  so  great  a  man.  He 
projected  a  plan  of  reform  in  the  education  of  Gene¬ 
va,  the  design  of  which  was  to  make  young  people  ac¬ 
quainted  \\ith  the  natural  sciences  ami  mathematics  at 
an  early  period,  and  wished  that  their  physical  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  be  neglected,  for  which  purpose  he 
[iroposed  gymnastic  exercises.  This  plan  found  ad¬ 
mirers  in  the  city,  but  the  poverty  of  its  funds  was  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  important  innovation.  It 
was  dreaded  too,  that  if  established  forms  were  chang¬ 
ed,  they  might  be  altered  I'or  the  worse. 

The  attention  of  De  Stuissure  was  not  w  holly  confin¬ 
ed  to  public  education,  for  he  superintended  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  own  two  sous  and  a  daughter,  w  ho  have 

since 
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S»ns<mr?.  ^ince  proved  themselves  worthy  of  such  a  fatlicr  and 
SaiUcur  ’786,  he  pul)!i>litd  ids  second  volume 

'  I  of  travels,  containing  a  description  of  the  Alps  around 
Mont-Dlanc,  the  whole  having  been  examined  with  the 
eye  of  a  mineralogist,  geologist,  and  philosopher.  It 
contains  son)e  valnaldcex[)eriinents  on  ek'ctricity',  and  a 
description  of  his  own  electrometer,  said  to  be  the  most 
perfect  we  have.  To  iiim  we  are  indebted  for  a  cy«- 
nomeler,  for  measuring  the  degree  of  blueness  of  the 
heavens,  which  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  observer  ;  h\?.  diaphauometer  for  measuring  the 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere;  and  his  anemomder 
"for  ascertaining  the  foice  of  the  winds.  He  founded 
'ihe  Society  of  Arts,  to  the  operations  of  v\  liicli  Geneva 
is  indebted  for  the  state  of  prosperity  it  has  reached 
within  the  last  80  years.  Over  tliat  society  he  presided 
to  the  day  of  his  dcatli;  and  the  preservation  of  it  in 
prosperity  constituted  one  of  his  fondest  wishes. 

In  1794',  the  health  of  this  eminent  man  began  ra¬ 
pidly  to  decline,  and  a  severe  stroke  of  the  palsy  almost 
deprived  him  totally  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  Such  a 
condition  was  no  doubt  painful  to  such  a  man  ;  but  his 
intellects  still  preserved  their  original  activity',  and  he 
prepared  for  the  press  the  two  last  volumes  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  which  appeared  in  1796-  They'  contain  a  great 
mass  of  new  facts  and  observations,  of  the  last  import¬ 
ance  to  physical  science.  During  his  illness  he  pub¬ 
lished  Observations  on  the  FusibiUlynf  Stones  b^means 
the  Bloiv-pipe.  He  was  in  general  a  Neptunian,  ascril)- 
ing  the  revolutions  of  our  globe  to  water,  and  admitting 
the  possibility  of  mountains  having  been  thrown  up  by 
clastic  fluids  disengaged  from  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
In  the  midst  of  his  rapid  decline  he  cherished  the  hopes 
of  recovery ;  but  his  strength  was  exhausted ;  a  languor 
succeeded  the  vigour  which  he  liad  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
his  slow  pronunciation  did  not  correspond  with  the  viva¬ 
city'  of  his  mind,  and  was  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
pleasantness  which  he  had  formerly  exliibitcd.  lie 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  the  re-establishment  of  his 
'health  ;  for  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  ablest 
physicians  were  w'holly  ineffectual.  His  mind  after¬ 
wards  lost  its  activity  ;  and  on  the  22d  of  March  179.9, 
he  finished  liis  mortal  career,  in  the  59tli  y'ear  of  his 
age,  lamented  hy  a  family  to  whom  ha  was  dear, — 
by  a  country  to  which  he  had  done  honour, — and  by 
Europe,  the  knowletlge  of  which  he  had  extended. 

SAUVAGESIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  class,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  with  those  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See 
Botany  Index.  * 

S.MJVEUIl,  Joseph,  an  eminent  French  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  La  I'leche  in  1653,  He  was  absolute¬ 
ly  dumb  until  he  was  seven  years  of  age  ;  ami  even 
then  bis  organs  of  speech  were  not  evolved  so  fully  as 
to  permit  him  to  speak  without  great  deliberation,  hla- 
thcniutics  were  the  only  studies  he  had  any  relish  for, 
and  these  he  cultivated  with  extraordinary  success  ;  so 
that  he  commenced  teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was 
80  soon  in  vogue,  that  he  had  I’rince  Eugene  lor  his 
scholar.  He  became  niathematical  professor  in  the 
royal  college  in  1686  ;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in 
4716;  and  his  writings,  which  consist  rather  of  dcr 
tacbed  papers  than  of  connected  treatises,  arc  all  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acodtmy  of  Sciences. 
VoL.  XVIII.  Part  II. 


lie  was  twice  married  ;  and  by  the  last wife  had  a  son, 
w  ho,  like  liiinself,  was  dumb  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  life. 

SAW,  an  Instrument  which  serves  to  cut  into  pieces 
several  solid  matters;  as  wood,  stone,  ivory.  &c. 

The  best  saws  are  of  tempered  .«tecl  grouml  briglvt 
and  smooth  ;  those  of  iron  are  only  haiTuncr-h:irdened  : 
hence  the  first,  besides  their  being  stiffer,  are  likew  i'O 
found  smoother  than  the  last.  TIicy'Hi  e  known  to  be 
well  ]iam’nert<l  by'  the  stiff  bending  of  the  blade  ;  aniP 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

The  lapidaries,  too,  have  their  saw,  as  well  as  the 
workmen  in  mosaic ;  but  of  all  mechanics,  none  have 
so  many  saws  as  the  joiners,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
following.^  The  pit-saw,  which  is  a  large  two-handed 
saw,  employed  for  sawing  timber  -in  pits,  and  chiefly 
used  by  the  sawers.  Tlie  whip-saw,  which  has  likewise 
two  handles,  used  in  sawing  such  large  pieces  as  the 
hand  saw  will  not  easily  reach.  The  hand-saw  is  made 
to  be  used  by  an  individual,  of  which  there  arc  different 
kinds,  as  the  frame-saw,  which  is  furnished  w’ith  checks. 
By  the  twisted  cords  which  pass  from  the  upper  parts  of 
these  checks,  and  the  tongue  in  the  middle  of  them,  the 
upper  ends  are  drawn  close  together,  and  the  lower  set 
fui  tlier  asunder.  The  tenon-saw,  which  being  very  thin, 
has  a  back  to  keep  it  from  bending.  The  coinjiass-saw, 
w  hich  is  very  small,  and  its  teeth  usually  not  set;  its  use 
is  to  cut  a  round,  or  any  other  compass-kerf,  on  whicli 
account  the  edge  is  made  broad,  and  the  back  thin,  that 
it  may  have  a  compass  to  turn  in. 

At  an  early  period,  the  trunks  of  trees  were  split 
with  wedges  into  as  many  and  as  thin  pieces  as  possible-; 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  them  still  thinner,  they 
were  hewn  on  both  sides  to  the  proper  size.  This 
simple  and  w'asteful  manner  of  making  boards  lias  lieen 
still  continued  in  some  places  to  the  present  day.  Peter 
the  Great  of  Ilus>ia  e  deavoured  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by 
forbidding  hewn  deals  to  be  trans|)0rtt‘d  on  the  river 
Neva.  Tlic  saAv,  however,  tliougli  so  convenient  and 
beneficial,  has  not  been  able  to  banisli  entirely  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  splitting  timber  used  in  building,  or  in  making 
furniture  and  utensils;  for  we  do  not  here  speak  of  fire¬ 
wood  ;  and  indeed  it  mu>t  be  allowed  that  this  method 
is  attended  with  peculiar  advantages  which  that  of  saw¬ 
ing  can  never  possess,  Thew'ood-splittcrs  perform  their 
work  more  expeditiously  than  sawers,  and  split  timber  Is 
much  stronger  than  that  which  has  been  sawn  ;  for  the 
fissure  follows  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  leaves  it 
whole ;  whereas  tlie  saw,  which  proceeds  in  the  line 
clialkcd  out  for  it,  divides  the  fibres,  ami  by  tliese 
iiu  ans  lessens  its  cohesion  and  solidity.  Split  timber, 
indeed,  turns  out  often  crooked  ami  warped  ;  but  for 
many  purposes  to  wliicli  it  is  applied  this  is  not  injuri¬ 
ous,  and  these  f.iults  may  soim  times  be  amended.  As 
tlie  fibre.s,  liowcver,  retain  their  natural  length  and  di¬ 
rection,  thin  boards  particularly',  can  be  bent  luucb  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  making  pipe  staves, 
or  sieve  frames,  wliicli  require  still  more  art,  and  in 
forming  various  implements  of  a  similar  kind. 

Our  common  saw,  whlcIi  requires  only  to  be  guided 
by  the  liaiul,  however  simple  it  may  be,  was  not  known 
to  tlie  inhabitants  of  .America  wlitn  they  were  subdued 
by  tlie  Europeans.  The  inventor  of  this  instrument  lus 
been  inserted  io  their  mythology  by  llic  Greeks,  with  a 

3  U  placT'., 
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Saw  place,  in  which,  among  their  gods,  they  honoured  the 
,,  II  ...  greatest  benefactors  of  the  earliest  ages.  By  some  he  is 
,  ™  called  Talus,  and  by  others  Perdix.  None  except 

Pliny  make  Dmdalus  the  inventor ;  but  Hardouin,  in 
the  passage  where  this  occurs,  reads  Talus  for  Dasdalus. 
Talus  is  the  name  of  the  inventor  according  to  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  Apollodorus,  and  others.  He  was  the  son 
of  Daedalus’s  sister,  and  was  by  his  mother  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  her  brother,  to  be  instructed  in  his  art. 
Having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake,  he  employed  it 
to  cut  through  a  small  piece  of  wood  ;  and  by  these 
means  was  induced  to  fabricate  a  similar  instrument  of 
iron,  that  is,  to  make  a  saw.  This  invention,  by  which 
labour  is  greatly  facilitated,  excited  the  envy  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  prompted  him  to  put  Talus  privately  to  death. 
Being  asked,  when  burying  the  body,  what  he  was  de¬ 
positing  in  the  earth,  he  replied,  a  serpent.  This  am¬ 
biguous  answer  discovered  the  murder ;  and  thus  a  snake 
was  the  cause  of  the  invention,  of  the  murder,  and  of 
its  being  brought  to  light.  By  others  the  inventor  is 
called  Perdix,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
a  sister  of  Daedalus.  Perdix  did  not  employ  the  jaw¬ 
bone  of  a  snake  for  a  saw,  but  the  back-bone  of  a  fish, 
as  is  mentioned  by  Ovid. 

The  saws  of  the  Grecian  carpenters  had  the  same 
form,  and  were  made  with  equal  ingenuity  as  the  same 
instruments  at  present.  This  appears  from  a  painting 
preserved  among  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum.  Two 
^enii  are  represented  at  the  end  of  a  bench,  consisting 
of  a  long  table  resting  on  two  four-footed  stools  ;  and 
the  piece  of  wood  to  be  sawn  through  is  secured  by 
cramps.  The  saw  with  which  the  genii  are  at  w-ork 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  our  frame-saw.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  square  frame,  having  a  blade  in  the  middle, 
the  teeth  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ot  the 
frame.  The  piece  of  wood  to  be  sawn  extends  beyond 
the  end  of  the  bench,  and  one  of  the  workmen  appears 
standing,  and  the  other  sitting  on  the  ground.  The 
arms  in  which  the  blade  is  fastened,  have  the  same  form 
as  that  given  to  them  at  present.  In  the  bench  are 
seen  holes,  in  which  the  cramps  holding  the  timber 
are  stuck.  They  are  shaped  like  the  figure  7  ;  and 
the  ends  of  them  reach  below  the  boards  w  hich  form 
the  top  of  it. 

S/iHT-Jish.  See  Pristis,  Ichtuyology  Inde.x. 

S^ir-Mills.  The  most  beneficial  improvement  of  the 
tqieration  of  sawing  was  the  invention  of  sawmills,  which 
are  driven  either  by  water  or  by  wind.  Mills  of  the 
first  kind  were  erected  so  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
in  Germany,  on  the  small  river  Ruer.  The  art  of  cut¬ 
ting  marble  with  a  saw  is  very  ancient.  According  to 
Pliny,  it  was  invented  in  Caria.  Stones  of  the  soap- 
rock  kind,  which  are  softer  than  marble,  were  sawn  at 
that  period  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  harder  kinds  of 
stone  were  also  then  sawn ;  for  we  are  informed  respect¬ 
ing  the  discovery  of  a  building  which  was  encrusted 
with  cut  agate,  carnelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and  amethysts. 
There  is,  however,  no  account  in  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  writers  of  a  mill  for  sawing  wood  ;  and  as 
modern  authors  speak  of  saw-mills  as  new  and  uncom¬ 
mon,  it  appears  that  the  oldest  construction  of  them  has 
been  forgotten,  or  that  some  interesting  improvement 
has  made  them  appear  entirely  new. 

Becher  says  that  saw-mills  were  invented  in  the  1 7th 
century,  which  is  a  mistake ;  for  when  the  infant  Henry 


sent  people  to  settleinthe  island  of  Madeira,  discovered  Saw-mil! 

in  1420,  he  gave  orders  for  saw-mills  to  be  erected,  for  ' - ^ 

the  purpose  of  sawing  into  deals  the  various  species  of 
excellent  timber  with  which  the  island  abounded,  and 
which  were  afterwards  exported  to  Portugal.  There 
was  a  saw-mill  in  the  city  of  Breslau  about  the  year 
1427,  producing  a  yearly  rent  of  three  merks  ;  and  in 
1490,  the  magistrates  of  Erfurth  purchased  a  forest,  in 
which  they  erected  a  saw-mill,  besides  renting  another 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  first  saw-mill  in  Norway 
was  erected  about  the  year  1530.  In  the  year  1552 
there  was  a  saw- mill  erected  at  Joachimsthal,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  mathematician  called  Jacob  Geusen.  In  1555, 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Queen  Mary  of 
England  to  the  court  of  Romo,  having  seen  a  saw-mill 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons,  the  writer  of  his  travels  gave 
a  particular  description  of  it.  The  first  saw-mill  was 
erected  in  Holland  at  Saaidam  in  1596,  the  invention 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Cornelissen. 

The  first  mill  of  this  kiml  in  Sweden  was  erected  in 
the  year  1653.  At  present,  that  kingdom  possesses 
the  largest  perhaps  ever  con.'-trueted  in  Europe,  where 
a  w.ater  wheel,  12  feet  broad,  drives  at  the  same  time 
72  saws. 

In  England,  saw-mills  had  at  first  a  similar  fate  with 
printing  in  lurkey,  the  ribbon-loom  in  the  dominions 
of  the  church,  and  the  crane  at  Strasburg.  When  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  introduce  them,  they  were  vio¬ 
lently'  opposed,  because  it  was  a|)|)r(>hended  that  the 
sawers  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
curing  subsistence.  An  opulent  merchant  in  1767  or 
1768,  by  desire  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  caused  a  saw¬ 
mill  to  be  erected  at  Limehouse,  driven  by  wind  ;  but 
it  was  demolished  by  the  mob,  and  the  damage  was 
sustained  by  the  nation,  while  some  of  the  rioters  were 
punished.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  mill  of 
the  kind  then  in  Britain  ;  for  at  Leith  there  was  one 
driven  by  wind,  some  years  before. 

Saw-mills  are  very  common  in  America,  where  the 
moving  power  is  generally  water  Some  have  been 
constructed  on  a  very  extensive  plan  ;  one  in  particu¬ 
lar,  we  have  been  informed,  has  been  erected  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  British  America,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  planks  for  the  English  market. 

This  machine  work.'^  15  saws  in  one  frame,  and  is  ca¬ 
pable,  it  is  said,  of  cutting  annually  not  fewer  than 
8,000,000  feet  of  timber. 

The  mechanism  of  a  sawing-mill  may  be  reduced  to 
three  principal  things:  the  first,  that  the  saw  is  drawn 
up  and  down  as  long  as  is  necessary,  by  a  motion  com¬ 
municated  to  the  wheel  by  water:  the  second,  that  the 
piece  of  timber  to  be  cut  into  boards  is  advanced  by  an 
uniform  motion  to  receive  the  strokes  of  the  saw  ;  for 
here  the  wood  is  to  meet  the  saw,  and  not  the  saw  to 
follow  the  wood,  therefore  the  motion  of  the  wood  and 
that  of  the  saw  ought  immediately  to  depend  the  one 
on  the  other :  the  third,  that  where  the  saw  has  cut 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  piece,  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  stops  of  itself,  and  remains  immoveable  :  lest 
having  no  obstacle  to  surmount,  the  moving  power 
should  turn  the  wheel  with  too  great  velocity,  and 
break  some  part  of  the  machine. 

Saw-mills  have  been  dislinguished  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  (hose  which  have  a  reciprocating  and  those  which 
have  a  rotatory  motion. 


Fig.  1. 
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Saw  mills.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  elevation  of  a  reciprocating 
saw-mill.  A  A  is  the  shaft  or  axle,  upon  which  is  fixed 
the  wheel  BB  (of  17^  or  18  feet  diameter),  containing 
^  11"  1.  buckets  to  receive  the  water  by  which  it  is  impelled. 

CC  a  wheel  fixed  upon  the  same  shaft  containing  96 
teeth,  to  drive  the  pinion  N°  2.  having  32  teeth,  which 
is  fastened  upon  an  iron  axle  or  spindle,  having  a  cou¬ 
pling  box  on  each  end  that  turns  the  cranks,  as  DD, 
round  :  one  end  of  the  pole  E  is  put  on  the  crank,  and 
its  other  end  moves  on  a  joint  or  iron  bolt  at  F,  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  frame  GG.  The  crank  DD  being 
turned  round  in  the  hole  E,  moves  the  frames  GG  up 
and  down,  and  these  having  saws  in  them,  by  this  motion 
cut  the  wood.  The  pinion,  N°  2,  may  work  two,  three, 
or  more  cranks,  and  thus  move  as  many  frames  of  saws. 
N°  3.  an  iron  wheel  having  angular  teeth,  which  one 
end  of  the  iron  K  takes  hold  of,  while  its  other  end 
rolls  on  a  bolt  in  the  lever  HH.  One  end  of  this  lever 
moves  on  a  bolt  at  I,  the  other  end  may  lie  in  a  notch 
in  the  frame  GG  so  as  to  be  pushed  up  and  down  by  it. 
Thus  the  catch  K  pulls  the  wheel  round,  while  the 
catch  L  falls  into  the  teeth  and  prevents  it  from  going 
backwards.  Upon  the  axle  of  N°  3.  is  also  fixed  the 
pinion  N°  4.  taking  into  the  teeth  the  under  edge  of 
the  iron  bar,  that  is  fastened  upon  the  frame  TT,  on 
which  the  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid :  by  this  means  the 
frame  TT  is  moved  on  its  rollers  SS,  along  the  fixed 
frame  UU ;  and  of  course  the  wood  fastened  upon  it  is 
brought  forward  to  the  saws  as  they  are  moved  up  and 
down  by  reason  of  the  turning  round  of  the  crank  DD. 
VV,  the  machine  and  handle  to  raise  the  sluice  when 
the  water  is  to  be  let  upon  the  wheel  BB  to  give  it  mo¬ 
tion.  By  pulling  the  rope  at  the  longer  arm  of  the  le¬ 
ver  M,  the  pinion  N°2.  is  put  into  the  hold  or  grip  of 
the  wheel  CC,  which  drives  it ;  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  R,  this  pinion  is  cleared  from  the  wheel.  N°5.  a 
pinion  containing  24  teeth,  driven  by  the  wheel  CC, 
and  having  upon  its  axle  a  sheave,  on  which  is  the  rope 
PP,  passing  to  the  sheave  N°  6.  to  turn  it  round  ;  and 
upon  its  axle  is  fixed  the  pinion  N°7.  acting  on  the 
teeth  in  an  iron  bar  upon  the  frame  TT,  to  roll  that 
frame  backwards  when  empty.  By  pulling  the  rope  at 
the  longer  arm  of  the  lever  N,  the  pinion  5.  is  put 
into  the  hold  of  the  wheel  CC ;  and  by  pulling  the 
rope  O  it  is  taken  off  the  hold.  N°  8.  a  wheel  fixed 
upon  the  axle  N°  9.  having  upon  its  periphery  angular 
teeth,  into  which  the  catch  N®  10.  takes;  and  being 
nioved  by  the  lever  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
frame  G,  it  pushes  the  wheel  N°  8.  round ;  and  the 
catch  N'"  II.  falls  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  going  backwards  while  the  rope  rolls  in  its 
axle,  and  drags  the  logs  or  pieces  of  wood  in  at  the 
door  Y,  to  be  laid  upon  the  moveable  frames  1 1 ,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  saws  to  be  cut.  The  catches 
N®  1 0,  1 1 .  are  easily  thrown  out  of  play  when  they  arc 
not  wanted.  The  gudgeons  in  the  shafts,  rounds  of  the 
cranks,  spindles,  and  pivots,  should  all  turn  round  in 
cods  or  bushes  of  brass.  Z,  a  door  in  one  end  of  the 
mill-house  at  which  the  wood  is  conveyed  out  when 
cut.  WW,  walls  of  the  mill-house.  QQ,  the  couples 
or  framing  of  the  roof.  XXX,  &c.  windows  to  admit 
light  to  the  house. 

Saw-mills  for  cutting  blocks  of  stone,  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  moved  horizontally :  the  horizontal 
alternate  motion  may  be  communicated  to  one  or  more 


saws,  by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion,  either  by  the  use  Saw. m  ill? 
of  cranks,  &c.  or  in  some  such  way  as  the  following.  v— ' 

Let  the  horizontal  wheel  ABDC  (fig.  2.)  drive  the  pi-  pig.  2. 
nion  O  /)  N,  this  latter  carrying  a  vertical  pin  P,  at  the 
distance  of  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  from  the 
centre.  This  pinion  and  pin  are  represented  separately 
in  fig.  3.  Let  the  frame  WSTV,  carrying  four  saws.  Fig.  3- 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  have  wheels  V,  T,  W,  W,  each 
running  in  a  groove  or  rut,  whose  direction  is  parallel 
to  the  proposed  direction  of  the  saws ;  and  let  a  trans¬ 
verse  groove  PR,  whose  length  is  double  the  distance  of 
the  pin  P  from  the  centre  of  the  pinion,  be  cut  in  the 
saw  frame  to  receive  that  pin.  Then,  as  the  great 
wheel  revolves,  it  drives  the  pinion,  and  carries  round 
the  pin  P  :  and  this  pin,  being  compelled  to  slide  in  the 
straight  groove  PR,  while  by  the  rotation  of  the  pinion 
on  which  it  is  fixed  its  distance  from  the  great  wheel 
is  constantly  varying,  causes  the  whole  saw  frame  to 
approach  to  and  recede  from  the  great  wheel  alternate¬ 
ly,  while  the  grooves  in  which  the  wheels  run  confine 
the  frame  so  as  to  move  in  the  direction  T  f,  V  u.  O- 
ther  blocks  of  stone  may  be  sawn  at  the  same  time  by  the 
motion  of  the  great  wheel,  if  other  pinions  and  frames 
running  olF  in  the  directions  of  the  respective  radii  EB, 

EA,  EC,  be  worked  by  the  teeth  at  the  quadrantal 
points  B,  A,  and  C.  And  the  contrary  efforts  of  these 
four  frames  and  pinions  will  tend  to  soften  down  the 
jolts,  and  equalize  the  whole  motion. 

The  same  contrivance,  of  a  pin  fixed  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  a  wheel,  and  sliding  in  a 
groove,  may  serve  to  convert  a  reciprocating  into  a 
rotatory  motion  :  but  it  will  not  be  preferable  to  the 
common  conversion  by  means  of  a  crank. 

When  saws  are  used  to  cut  blocks  of  stone  into  pieces 
having  cylindrical  surfaces,  a  small  addition  is  made  to 
the  apparatus.  See  figs.  4.  and  5.  The  saw,  instead  of  Fig.  4.  &  3. 
being  allowed  to  fall  in  a  vertical  groove  as  it  cuts  the 
block,  is  attached  to  a  lever  or  beam  FG,  sufficiently 
strong ;  this  lever  has  several  holes  pierced  through  it, 
and  so  has  the  vertical  piece  ED,  which  is  likewise 
moveable  towards  either  side  of  the  frame  in  grooves 
in  the  top  and  bottom  pieces  AL,  DM.  Thus,  the 
length  KG  of  the  radius  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  to 
suit  the  curvature  of  NO  ;  and  as  the  saw  is  moved  to 
and  fro  by  proper  machinery,  in  the  direction  CB, 

BC,  it  works  lower  and  lower  into  the  block,  while, 
being  confined  by  the  beam  FG,  it  cuts  the  cylindri¬ 
cal  portion  from  the  block  P,  as  required. 

When  a  completely  cylindrical  pillar  is  to  be  cut 
out  of  one  block  of  stone,  the  first  thing  will  be  to  ascer¬ 
tain  in  the  block  the  position  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
then  lay  the  block  so  that  such  axis  shall  be  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  let  a  cylindrical  hole  of  from  one  to 
two  inches  diameter  be  bored  entirely  through  it.  Let 
an  iron  bar,  whose  diameter  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
this  tube,  be  put  through  it,  having  just  room  to  slide 
freely  to  and  fro  as  occasion  may  require.  Each  end  of 
this  bar  should  terminate  in  a  screw,  on  which  a  nut  and 
frame  may  be  fastened :  the  nut  frame  should  carry 
three  flat  pieces  of  wood  or  iron,  each  having  a  slit  run¬ 
ning  along  its  middle  nearly  Jrom  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  screw  .and  handle  must  be  adapted  to  each  slit : 
by  these  means  the  frame-work  at  each  end  of  the  bar 
may  readily  be  so  adjusted  us  to  form  equal  isosceles  or 
equilateral  triangles  ;  the  iron  bar  will  connect  two  cor- 
3  U  2  rc.<ponding 
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Saw-mills,  responding  angles  of  these  triangles,  the  saw  to  be  used 
'  two  other  corresponding  angles,  and  another  bar  ofiron 
or  of  wood  the  two  remaining  angles,  to  give  sufficient 
strength  to  the  whole  frame.  This  construction,  it  is 
obvious,  will  enable  the  workmen  to  place  the  saw  at 
any  proposed  distance  from  the  hole  drilled  through 
the  middle  of  the  block  ;  and  then,  by  giving  the  al» 
'  ternat-ing  motion  to  the  saw  frame,  the  cylinder  may 
at  length  be  cut  from  the  block,  as  required. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  saw  a  conic  frustum  from  such 
a  block,  then  let  two  frames  of  wood  or  iron  be' fixed 
to  those  parallel  ends  of  the  block  which  are  intended  to 
coincide  with  the  bases  of  the  frustum,  circular  grooves 
being  previously  cut  in  these  frames  to  correspond  with 
the  circumferences  of  the  two  ends  of  the  proposed  fru¬ 
stum;  the  saw  being  worked  in  these  grooves  will  ma¬ 
nifestly  cut  the  conic  surface  from  the  block.  This,,  we 
believe,  is  the  contrivance  of  Sir  George  Wright. 

The  best  method  of  drilling  the  hole  through  the 
middle  of  the  proposed  cylinder  seems  to  be  this.  On  a 
carriage  running  upon  four  low  wheels  let  two  vertical 
pieces  (each  having  a  hole  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  borer  to  play  freely )  be  fixed  two  or  three  feet  asun¬ 
der,  and  so  contrived  that  the  pieces  and  holes  to  receive 
the  borer  may,  by  screws,  &c.  he  raised  or  lowered  at 
plea>ure,  while  the  borer  is  prevented  from  sliding  to 
and  fro  by  shoulders  upon  its  bar,  which  are  larger  than 
the  holes  in  the  vertical  pieces,  and  which,  as  the  borer 
revolves,  press  against  those  pieces  :  let  a  part  of  the 
bori  g  bar  between  the  two  vertical  pieces  he  square, 
and  a  grooved  wheel  with  a  square  hole  of  a  suitable 
size  be  placed  upon  this  part  of  the  bar  ;  then  the  ro¬ 
tatory  motion  may  be  given  to  the  bar  by  an  endless 
band  which  shad  pass  over  this  grooved  wheel  and  a 
wheel  of  a  much  larger  diameter  in  the  same  plane,  the 
latter'  wheel  being  turned  by  a  winch  handle  in  the 
usual  way.  See  Bering  of  Ordnance. 

Circular  saws,  acting  by  a  rotatory  motion,  have  been 
long  known  in  Holland,  where  they  are  used  for  cutting 
wood  used  in  veneering.  1  hey  were  introduced  into 
this  country,  we  believe,  by  General  Bentham,  and 
are  now  used  in  the  dock -yard  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  a 
few  other  places  :  hut  tliey  are  not,  as  yet,  so  generally 
adopted  as  might  be  wished,  considering  how  well  they 
are  calculated  to  abridge  labour,  and  to  aecornplish 
with  expedition  and  accuracy  what  is  very  tedious  and 
irksome  to  perform  in  the  u.'iuul  way.  Circular  saws 
may  be  made  to  turn  either  in  horizontal,  vertical,  or 
inclined  planes;  and  the  timber  to  he  cut  may  be  laid 
upon  a  plane  inclined  in  any  direction  ;  so  that  it  may 
be  sawn  by  lines  making  any  angle  whatever,  or  at  any 
proposed  distance  from  each  otlicr.  When  the  .■«aw  is 
fixed  at  a  cerfain  angle,  and  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  frame,  all  the  pieces  will  be  cut  of  the 
same  size,  without  marking  upon  them  by  a  chalked 
line,  merely  by  causing  them  to  be  moved  along,  and 
keeping  one  side  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  frame  ; 
for  then,  as  they  are  brought  one  by  one  to  toucli  the 
saw  revolving  on  its  axle,  and  are  pressed  upon  it,  they 
are  soon  cut  through. 

Mr  Smart,  ot  Ordnance-wharf,  Westminster-bridge, 
has  several  circular  saws,  all  worked-  by  a  horse  in  a 
moderate  sized  walk:  one  of  these,  intended  for  cutting 
and  boringtenonsused  in  this  gentleman’s  hollovvmasts. 

Fig  G.  IS  represented  in  fig.  6.  NOPQlt  is  a  hollow  frame, 
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under  which  fs  part  ofthe  wheel-work  of  the  horse-mill.  Saw-mni 
— A,  B,  DC,  E,  F,  are  puTleys,  oTCr  which  pass  straps 
or  endless  bands,  the  parts  of  which  out  of  siglit  run 
upon  the  rim  of  a  large  vertical  wheel  :  by  means  of 
this  simple  apparatus,  the  saws  S,  S',  are  made  to  re¬ 
volve  upon  their  axles  with  an  equal  velocity,  the  same 
band  passing  round  the  pulleys  D,  C,  upon  those  axles  ; 
and  the  rotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  borer  G  by  the 
band  passing  over  tlie  pulley  A.  The  board  I  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about  llO  degrees; 
the  plane  of  the  saw  S'  is  parallel  to  that  ofthe  board  I, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  it,  while 
the  plane  of  the  saw  S  is  vertical,  and  its  lowest  point 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  board  I.  Each  piece  of 
wood  K,  out  of  which  the  tenon  is  to  be  cut,  is  four 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  S-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  One  end  of  such  piece  is  laid  so  as 
to  slide  along  the  lodge  at  the  lower  part  of  the  board 
1 ;  and  as  it  is  pushed  on,  by  means  ofthe  handle  H,  it 
is  first  cut  by  the  saw  S',  and  immediately  after  by  the 
saw  S  :  after  this  the  other  end  is  put  lowest,  and  the 
piece  is  again  cut  by  both  saws :  then  the  tenon  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  borer  G,  and  as  soon  as  a  hole  is  pierced 
through  it,  it  is  dropped  into  the  bo.x  beneath.  By 
this  process,  at  least  130  tenons  maybe  completed  in  a 
minute,  witli  greater  accuracy  than  a  man  could  make 
one  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  common  hand-saw 
and  giinblet.  The  like  kind  of  contrivance  may,  by 
slight  alterations,  be  fitted  for  many  other  purposes, 
particularly  all  such  as  may  require  the  speedy  sawing 
of  a  great  number  of  pieces  into  exactly  the  same  size 
and  shape.  Gregorys  Mechanics,  IT. 

S.'YXE,  Mauiuce  count  of,  was  born  the  13th  Oc¬ 
tober  169G.  He  vva.s  the  natural  son  of  Frederic  Au¬ 
gustus  II.  elector  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland,  and-* 
of  the  countess  of  Konigsmarc,  a  Swedish  lady,  cele¬ 
brated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  educat¬ 
ed  .tlong  with  Frederic  Augustus  the  electoral  prince,, 
aftervrards  king  of  Poland.  His  infancy  announcctl 
the  future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to. 
apply  to  liis  studies  but  the  promise  of  being  allowed, 
after  he  had  finished  his  task,  to  mount  on  horseback,  ., 
or  exercise  liimself  with  arms. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  in  the  army  commanded  ' 
by  prince  Eiigetic  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  signalized  himself  at  the  • 
sieges  of  Tonrnay  and  Mons,  and  particularly  at  tlie 
battle  of  Malplaquet.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo¬ 
rable  day,  lie  wa.s  heard  to  say,  “  I’m  content  with  my 
day’s  work.  ”  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  Prince 
Eugene  and.  the  duke  of  Marlb  rough  made  many 
public  encomiums  on  his  merit.  Next  year  the  young 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Poland  to  the  siege  of 
Stralsund,  the  strongest  place  in  Pojnorania,  and  dis¬ 
played  the  greate.st  intrepidity.  He  swa.n  across  the 
river  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  with  a  pistol  in  his  liand. 

His  valour  sh.me  no  less  conspicuously  on  tlie  bloody 
day  of  Gaedelbusck,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  cav.ilry.  Re  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  alter 
he  had  tliree  times  rallied  his  regiment,  and  led  them 
on  lo  the  charge. 

Soon  after  that  campaign,  his  mother  prevailed  on 
him  to  marry  the  cou'iies.s  of  Lubin,  a  lady  both  rich 
and  beautiful.  Tlii.s  union  lasted  but  a  sliort  time.  In 
1721,  the  count  procured  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage ; 
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3  Step  of  which  he  afterwards  repented;  Tiie  coun¬ 
tess  left  him  with  regret ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her 
from  marrying  soon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  was 
too  fond  of  pleasure  and  variety  to  submit  to  the  du¬ 
ties  which  marriage  imposes.  In  the  midst,  however, 
of  the  pleasures  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  profession.  He  carried  along 
with  him  wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books  ; 
and  even  when  he  seemed  most  taken  up  with  his 
pleasures,  he  never  failed  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
private  study. 

In  1717  he  went  to  Ilungar}-,  where  the  eniperor 
had  an  array  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Eugene.  Young  Count  Saxe  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince 
gained  over  the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in 
1718,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  Passarowitz,  Count  Saxe  went  to 
prance.  He  had  always  professed  a  partiality  for  that 
country.  French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  which  during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn. 
He  spent  his  whole  time  during  the  peace  in  studying 
mathematics,  fortification,  and  mechanics,  sciences 
which  exactly  suited  his  genius.  The  mode  of  exer¬ 
cising  troops  had  struck  his  attention  when  very  young. 
At  16  he  invented  a  new  exercise,  which  was  taught 
in  Saxony  with  the  greatest  success.  Having  obtain¬ 
ed  a  regiment  in  France  in  1722,  he  formed  it  him¬ 
self  according  to  his  new  plan.  From  that  moment 
the  Chevalier  Folard,  an  excellent  judge  of  military 
talents,  predicted  that  he  would  Ire  a  great  man. 

In  1726  the  states  of  Courland  chose  him  for  their 
sovereign.  But  both  Poland  and  Rus»ia  rose  in  arms 
to  oppose  him.  The  Czarina  wished  to  bestow  the 
dutchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  atlventurer,  who  from 
a  pastry-cook’s  boy,  became  a  general  and  a  prince. 
Menzikoff  sent  800  Russians  to  Milan,  where  they  be¬ 
sieged  the  new-chosen  duke  in  his  palace.  Count  Saxe, 
who  had  only  60  men,  defended  himself  with  astonish¬ 
ing  intrepidity.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  obliged  to  retreat.  Soon  after  he  retired  to  Us- 
maiz,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  people  against  the 
two  hostile  nations.  Here  he  remained  with  only  300 
men,  till  the  Russian  general  approached  at  the  head 
of  4000  to  force  his  retreat.  That  general  invited  the 
count  to  a  conference,  during  which  he  intended  to 
surprise  him,  and  take  him  prisoner.  The  count,  in¬ 
formed  of  the  plot,  reproached  him  for  his  baseness, 
and  broke  up  the  conference.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  to  France  for  men  and  money.  Mademoiselle  le 
Couvreur,  a  famous  actress,  pawned  her  jewels  and 
plate,  and  sent  him  the  sum  of  40,000  livres.  This 
actress  had  formed  bis  mind  for  the  fine  arts.  She  had 
made  him  read  die  greater  part  of  the  French  poets, 
and  given  him  a  taste  for  the  theatre,  which  be  retain¬ 
ed  even  in  the  camp.  The  count,  unable  to  defend 
himself  against  Russia  and  Poland,  was  obliged  in  the 
year  1720  to  leave  his  new  dominions,  and  retire  into 
France.  It  is  said  that  Anne  Iwanowa,  dutchess  dow¬ 
ager  of  Courland,  and  second  daughter  of  the  tzar 
1  wan  Alexiowitz,  ha<l  given  him  hopes  of  marriage,  and 
abandoned  him  at  that  time  because  she  despaired  of 
iixing  his  wavering  passion.— This  inconstancy  lost 


him  not  only  Courland,  but  the  throne  of  Russia  it¬ 
self.  which  that  prince^s  afterwards  filled. 

Count  .Sa.xe,  thus  stript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himself  for  some  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  He 
composed  al.so,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  an  ague,  his  Reveries,  which  he  corrected  afterwards. 
This  book  is  written  in  an  incorrect  but  forcible  style  ; 
it  is  full  of  reni.arks  both  new  and  profound,  anil  is 
equally  useful  to  the  soldier  and  the  general. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father  in  1733, 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  command  of  all  his  forces, 
but  he  preferred  the  French  service,  and  repaired  to 
the  marechal  of  Berwick’s  army,  which  was  encamp¬ 
ed  on  the  Rhine.  “  Count,”  said  that  general,  who 
M’as  preparing  to  attack  the  enemy’s  entrenchments 
at  Etlinghen,  “  I  was  going  to  send  for  3000  men,, 
but  your  arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs.  ”  When 
the  attack  began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  grenadiers,  forced  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  by  his 
bravery  decided  the  victory.  He  behaved  at  the  siege 
of  Philipsburgh  with  no  less  intrepidity.  For  these 
services  he  was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1736  ; 
but  the  death  of  Charles  'ST.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
kindled  a  new  war  almost  immediately. 

Prague  was  besieged  by  the  Count  of  Saxe  in  1741, 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  same  month 
by  assault.  The  conquest  of  Egra  followed  tlaat  of 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches 
were  opened.  This  success  gave  s&much  joy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.,  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory 
letter  to  the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  1744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  campaign  he  displayed  the  greatest  military 
conduct...  Though  the  enemy  was  superior  in  nunt- 
ber,  he  observed  their  motions  so  skilfully  that  they 
could  do  nothing. 

In  January  1745,  an  alliance  was  concluded  at  War- 
sovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  t!te  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambassador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  Marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Versailles,  asked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  “  I 
think  (says  he),  that  if  the  king  my  master  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commission,  I  would  read  the  origi¬ 
nal  at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year.  ”  This 
answer  was  not  a  bravado  j  the  marechal  was  capable 
of  performing  it. 

He  went  soon  after,  though  exceedingly  ill,  to  take 
the  comraarul  of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  A  gentleman  seeing  the  I'eeble  condition  in  which 
he  left  Paris,  asked  hint  how  he  could  in  that  situ.i- 
tion  undertake  so  great  an  enterprise.  “  The  question 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  setting  out.  ” — 
.Soon  alter  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  buitU*  ol 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Man  chul  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caused  himself  to  be  put  into  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  po>ts.  During  the  action  ho 
mounted  on  hor-eback,  though  he  wa.^  so  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  see  him 
expire.  The  victory  of  Fontenoy,  ow  ing  entirely  to  Ins 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  followed  by  the  reduction 
of  Tournay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudenard,  Ostend,  .\th. 
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and  Brussels:  This  last  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Fe¬ 
bruary  1746  ;  and  very  soon  after  the  king  sent  to  the 
raarechal,  a  letter  of  naturalization  conceived  in  the 
most  flattering  terms.  The  succeeding  campaigns 
gained  him  additional  honours.  After  the  victory  of 
Raucoux,  which  he  gained  on  the  11th  October  1746, 
the  king  of  France  made  him  a  present  of  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  was,  on  the  12th  of  January  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  created  marechal  of  all  the  French  armies, 
and,  in  1748,  commander-general  of  all  those  parts  of 
the  Netherlands  which  were  lately  conquered. 

Holland  now  began  to  tremble  for  her  safety.  Mae- 
stricht  and  Bergen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and 
nothing  but  misfortunes  seemed  to  attend  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  there¬ 
fore,  offered  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and 
a  treaty  concluded  on  the  18th  October  1748. 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Chambord,  a  country  seat 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
after,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Prussia  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  Alexander  would  have  received  Caesar. — 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  spent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artists,  and  philosophers.  He  died  of  a 
fever,  on  the  30th  November  1750,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
physician  about  his  life,  “  It  has  been  (says  he)  an 
excellent  dream.  ”  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing 
out  to  him  a  post  which  would  have  been  of  great  use. 
“  It  will  only  cost  you  (says  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers.  ” 
“  That  would  do  very  well,  ”  replied  the  marechal, 
“  were  it  only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals.  ” 

It  was  impossible  for  Marechal  Saxe,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  elected  sovereign  of 
Courland,  and  possessed  of  a  vigorous  and  restless  ima¬ 
gination,  to  be  destitute  of  ambition.  He  constantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  After 
losing  the  crown  of  Russia  b)’  his  inconstancy  in  love, 
he  formed,  it  is  said,  the  ])roject  of  assembling  the 
Jews,  and  of  being  the  sovereign  of  a  nation  which  for 
1700  years  had  neither  possessed  chief  nor  country. 
When  this  chimerical  idea  could  not  be  realized,  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corsica.  After 
failing  in  this  project  also,  he  was  busily  employed  in 
planning  a  settlement  in  some  part  of  America,  par¬ 
ticularly  Brazil,  when  death  surprised  him. 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re¬ 
ligion.  “  It  is  a  pity  (said  the  queen  of  France,  when 
she  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  cannot  say  a  single 
De  prqfindis  {prayer for  the  dead)  for  a  man  who  has 
made  us  sing  so  many  Te  Deums.  ”  All  France  la¬ 
mented  his  death. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Paris,  March  1.  1748, 
he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  quicklime : 
“  that  nothing  (says  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends.  ” 
These  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  ;  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclosed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 


with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.  His  heart  Saxe 
was  put  into  a  silver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an- 
other  coffin.  Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  fu-  Grainmati- 
neral.  By  his  order  his  corpse  was  interred  with  great  cus. 
pomp  and  splendour  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  y— » 

Thomas,  at  Strasburg,  on  the  8th  February  1751. 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  extraordinary  strength.  To 
an  aspect,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  joined  the  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  the  heart.  Affable  in  his  manners, 
and  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  his 
generosity  sometimes  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  fortune.  On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  the  errors 
of  his  life  with  remorse,  and  expressed  much  peni¬ 
tence. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  1757,  in  two  vols  4to.  It  was  compared  with  the 
greatest  attention  with  the  original  manuscript  in  the 
king’s  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  manj'  designs 
exactly  engraved,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  The  Life 
of  Marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d’Espagnac,  two 
vols  12mo.  This  history  is  written  in  the  panegyrical 
style.  The  author  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to 
remark,  that  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Marechal  Saxe  is  founded,  he  engaged  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.  “  Never  did  a  gene¬ 
ral  (says  he)  stand  in  a  more  advantageous  situation. 
Honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not 
restrained  in  any  of  his  projects.  He  always  com¬ 
manded  a  numerous  army  :  his  soldiers  were  steady, 
and  his  officers  possessed  great  merit.  ” 

SAXIFRAGA,  Saxifrage,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  decandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Siiccidenta;.  See 
Botany  Index. 

S  AXO-Gkammaticus,  descended  from  an  illustri-Coxe’sTra- 
ous  Danish  (a)  family,  was  born  about  tlie  middle  of  thc"’ts  into 
12th  century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  Saxo-Gram--^''’'"”'"’^’' 
maticus,  printed  at  Soroc,  indubitably  proves,  that  he 
must  have  been  alive  in  1 156,  but  cannot  ascertain  the 
exact  place  and  time  of  his  birth.  See  Stephens’s  Pro¬ 
legomena  to  the  Notes  on  Saxo- Grammaticus,  p.  8,  to 
24;  also  Holberg,  vol.  i.  p.  269 ;  and  IMallet’s  North. 

Antiq.  vol. !.  ]).  4.  Go  account  of  his  uncommon  learn¬ 
ing,  Saxo  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Grammati¬ 
cus.  He  was  provost  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Roskild, 
and  warmly  patronized  by  the  learned  and  warlike  Ab- 
salon,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of  Lunden,  at  whose 
instigation  he  wrote  the  History  of  Denmark.  His  epi- 
tajih,  a  dry  panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verses,  gives  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  era  of  his  death,  which  happened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stephens,  in  1201.  His  history,  consisting  of 
16  books,  begins  from  the  earliest  account  of  the  Danish 
annals,  and  concludes  with  the  year  1 186.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  first  part,  which  Ihlkrg, 
relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  the 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables;  but  the  eight  last  books, 
and  particularly  those  which  regard  the  events  of  his 
own  times,  deserve  the  utmost  credit.  He  wrote  in 

Latin ; 


(a)  Some  authors  have  en’oneously  conjectured,  from  his  name  Saxo,  that  he  was  born  in  Saxony ;  but  Saxe 
was  no  uncommon  appellation  among  the  ancient  Danes.  Sec  Glaus  Wormius  Monumcnla  Danica,  p.  186,  and 
Stephens’s  Prolegomena,  p.  10. 
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Sa”o-  Latin  ;  tlie  style,  if'  we  consider  the  barbarous  age  in 
Grummati-  j,g  flourished,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 

II  rather  too  poetical  for  history.  Mallet,  in  his  Histoire 
Saxony,  de  Dannemarc,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  says,  “  that  Sperling,  a 
t— — V— '  writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiction 
to  the  assertions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammaticus  was  secretary  to  Absalon  ;  and  that  the 
Saxo,  provost  of  Roskild,  was  another  person,  and  lived 
earlier.” 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  a  kingdom,  and  a  dutchy  of  the  same.  The 
lower  circle  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  a  part  of  that  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north  by  the  dutchy  of  Sleswick,  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  west,  by 
,the  circle  of  Westphalia  and  the  North  sea  ;  and  to  the 
cast  by  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  states  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Bremen,  Zell,  Grubenhagen,  Calenburg,  Wolfen- 
buttle,  Halberstadt,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Mecklen¬ 
burg- Gustro,  Holstein-Gluckstadt,  Holstein-Gottorf, 
Hildesheim,  Saxe-Lawenburg;  the  archbishopric  of  Lu- 
beck ;  the  principalities  of  Schwerin,  Ratzeburg,  Blan- 
kenburg,  Ranzau;  the  imperial  cities  of  Lubeck,  Gotz- 
lar,  Muhlhausen,  Nordhausen,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 
The  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are  alternately 
directors  and  summoning  princes ;  but,  ever  since  the 
year  1682,  the  diets  which  used  generally  to  be  held  at 
Brunswick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  discontinued  To¬ 
wards  the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by  a  decree  of 
the  empire  in  1681,  was  settled  at  40,000  men,  this 
circle  was  to  furnish  1322  horsemen  and  2707  foot; 
and  of  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  imperial  chest 
in  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins  ;  both  which  as¬ 
sessments  are  the  same  with  those  of  Upper  Saxony,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Swabia,  and  Westphalia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  circle  are  almost  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
also  by  the  Baltic  sea,  Prussia,  Poland,  Silesia,  Lusatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
following  states;  viz.  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg,Saxe-Weimar,  Saxe-Eisenach,  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Saxe-Gotha,  Saxe- Altenburg,  Saxe-Querfurt,  the  Hi¬ 
ther  and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,  Gernrode,  Walkenried,Schwarzburg,  Sondershau- 
sen,  Schwarzburg-  Rudolstadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  counts  of  Reussen,and  the  counts  of  Schonberg. 
No  diets  have  been  held  in  this  circle  since  the  yc'ar 
1683.  The  elector  of  Saxony  has  always  been  the  sole 
summoning  prince  and  director  of  it.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  profess  the  Protestant  religion.  When  the 
whole  empire  furnishes  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this 
circle  was  1322  horse  and  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000 
florins  granted  by  the  empire  in  1707,  it  contributed 
only  31,271  florins,  28  kruitzers,  being  rated  no  high 
er  than  those  of  Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia, 
and  Burgundy,  though  it  is  much  larger.  Agreeable 
to  a  resolution  and  regulation  in  1654,  this  circle  was 
to  nominate  only  two  assessors  of  the  chamber-court. 

The  electorate  of  Sa.xony  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte  in  1806,  and  still  retains  the 
dignity.  Previous  to  the  overthrow  of  the  brench 
power  in  1814,  it  consisted  of  the  dutchy  of  Saxony, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  margravate  of  Meissen,  a  part 
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of  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate  Saxony, 
of  Thuringia.  Tlie  Lusatias  also,  and  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Henneberg,  belong  to  it,  though  no  part  of 
this  circle ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1S14,  one  half  of  the  territory,  and  two-fifths  of  the 
population  were  given  to  Prussia.  Tlie  soil  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  is  in  general  exceeding  rich  and 
fruitful,  yielding  corn,  fruits,  and  pulse  in  abundance, 
together  with  hops,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  aniseed,  wild 
saffron,  wood  ;  and  in  some  places  woad,  wine,  coals, 
porcelain,  clay,  terra  sigillata,  fuller’s- earth,  fine  shi¬ 
ver,  various  sorts  of  beautiful  marble,  serpentine  stone, 
and  almost  all  the  different  species  of  precious  stones. 

Sulphur  also,  alum,  vitriol,  sand,  and  free-stone,  salt- 
springs,  amber,  turf,  cinnabar,  quicksilver,  antimony, 
bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  are  found 
in  it.  This  country,  besides  the  above  articles  con¬ 
tains  likewise  valuable  mines  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  iron.  In  1790,  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  e- 
stimated  at  2,000,000  crowns.  The  country  abounds 
in  many  places  with  horned  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
venison.  The  principal  rivers  by  wliich  it  is  watered 
are  the  Elbe,  the  Schwerze-Elster,  the  Mulde,  the 
Saale,  the  Unstrut,  the  Weisse-Elster,  and  the  Pleisse. 

These  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  rivulets,  abound 
in  fish  ;  and  in  the  White- Elster  are  found  beautiful 
pearls.  The  kingdom  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
and  inhabited.  The  population,  in  1802,  was  estimat¬ 
ed  at  2,150,000 ;  but  by  the  cession  in  1814,  it  is  re¬ 
duced  to  1,200,000.  The  superficial  extent  of  the 
kingdom  is  now  about  7200  English  square  miles  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  cessions,  it  was  about  15,200.  The  provin¬ 
cial  diets  here  consist  of  three  classes.  The  first  is 
composed  of  the  prelates,  the  counts,  and  lords,  and 
the  two  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg.  To 
the  second  belong  the  nobility  in  general,  immediate 
or  mediate,  that  is,  such  as  stand  immediately  under 
the  fief  chancery  or  the  aulic  judicatories,  and  such  as 
are  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  amta.an. 

The  third  class  is  formed  of  the  towns  in  general.  The 
general  provincial  diets  are  ordinarily  hehl  every  six 
years  ;  but  there  are  others  called  selection  diets,  which 
are  convened  commonly  every  two  years.  We  would 
here  observe,  that  not  only  these  diets,  but  those  in 
most  of  the  other  states  of  Germany,  are  at  present 
extremely  insignificant  and  unimportant,  retaining  lit¬ 
tle  more  thqn  the  shadow  of  their  former  power  and 
privileges;  for  even  the  petty  princes,  though  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  more  potent  neighbours,  and  must  be 
careful  not  to  give  them  any  umbrage,  are  almost  as 
absolute  in  their  respective  territories  as  the  grand 
seignior  himself.  As  to  religion,  it  was  in  this  coun¬ 
try  that  the  reformation  took  its  rise  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  to  which  it  hath  ever  since  adhered,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  *  'I  he  two  late  electors  ^ 
when  they  embraced  Popery  in  order  to  qualify  them 
selves  to  be  elected  kings  of  I*olaiul,  gave  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  assurances  to  their  |)eople,  that  they  would  invio¬ 
lably  maintain  the  established  religion  and  it.s  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  ail  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whatso¬ 
ever,  in  regard  to  churches,  worship,  ceremonies,  us¬ 
ages,  universities,  schools,  benefices,  incomes,  profits, 
j  risdiction-  ind  immunities.  'I'he  royal  faniilv  still 
continue  Roman  catholics,  tliough  they  have  in'-  the 
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’Sa^oey.  prown-of  Poland,  for  which  they  at  first  embraced 
Popery.  Witli  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  the 
country  is  divided  into  parishes,  and  these  again  into 
spiritual  inspections  and  consistories,  all  subordinate 
to  the  ecclesiastical  council  and  upper  consistory  of 
Dresden,  in  which  city  and  Leipsic  the  Calvinists  and 
Homan  Catholics  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  Learning  flourishes  in  this  kingdom  ;  in  which, 
besides  the  free  schools  and  gymnasia  in  most  of  the 
chief  towns,  is  the  celebrated  university  of  Leipsic,  in 
which  are  societies  for  the  liberal  arts  and  tlie  Ger¬ 
man  language ;  and  in  the  town  are  booksellers  and 
printers  of  the  greatest  eminence.  A  great  variety  of 
manufactures  are  also  carried  on  in  this  countiy.  The 
principal  are  those  of  fine  and  coarse  linen,  thread, 
fine  lace,  paper,  fine  glasses  and  mirrors ;  porcelain, 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  China  ;  iron,  brass,  and 
steel  wares  ;  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver,  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk  ;  gloves,  caps,  hats  and  tapestry ;  in 
which,  and  the  natural  productions  mentioned  above, 
together  with  dyeing,  an  important  foreign  commerce 
is  carried  on.  Leipsic  is  one  of  the  most  industrious 
places.  In  1800  it  had  eight  manufactories  of  wax- 
cloth,  eight  of  velvet  and  other  silk  stuffs,  two  of  silk- 
stockings,  two  of  painted  paper  ;  two  extensive  and 
excellent  type-foundries,  fifteen  printing  cstabli.-h- 
ments,  besides  others  of  tobacco,  leather.  See.  Hut 
the  mining  district  round  Freyberg  is  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Here,  besides  the  ex¬ 
tensive  establishments  for  the  amalgamation  and  puri¬ 
fication  of  silver,  there  are  foundries  of  canon  and 
bells,  several  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  of 
woollen  cloth,  of  cotton  yarn.  Sec.  At  Chemnitz, 
there  were,  in  1796,  1626  weavers,  and  twelve  esta¬ 
blishments  for  printing  cotton. 

Before  the  abolition  of  the  electorate,  the  titles  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony  were,  duke  of  Saxony,  .luliers, 
Cleve,  and  Berg;  as  also  of  Engcrn  and  Westphalia, 
arch-marshal  and  elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margrave  of  Meissen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  burgravc  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Henncbcrg,  count  of  La  Mark,  Ra- 
vensberg,  Barby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Ravenstein. 
Among  the  electors  he  was  reckoned  the  sixth,  as 
great  marshal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  was  also  vi¬ 
car,  during  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  subject 
to  the  vicariate  of  the  county  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
ITe  was  moreover  sole  director  of  the  ciicle  ;  and  in 
the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Mentz  claims  the  directori- 
iim  at  the  diet  of  the  empire.  His  matricular  assess¬ 
ment,  on  account  of  the  electorate,  was  1984- florins,  . 
besides  what'he  paid  for  other  districts  and  territories. 
To  the  chamber-courts  he  contributed,  each  term,  tlie 
sum  of  lo+o  rix-dollars,  together  with  83  rix-dollars 
and  62  kruitzers  on  account  of  the  county  of  .Mans¬ 
field.  In  this  kingdom,  subordinate  to  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  arewarious  colleges  for  the  departments  of  war, 
foreign  affairs,  the  finances,  fiefs,  mines,  police,  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  together  with  high  tribunals  and 
courts  of  justice,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  infe¬ 
rior.  The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Saxony  amounted 
to  about  900,000/.  in  1816.  They  arise  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  extraordinary  subsidies  of  the  states;  his 
own  demesnes,  consisting  of  several  bailiwics  ;  the  im¬ 
post  on  beer,  and  the  fine  porcelain  of  the  country.} 


tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine,  iSrc.  ;  his  own  silver  mines,  Saxony, 
and  the  tenths  of  those  that  belong  to  individuals. -v— 
The  kingdom,  however,  is  at  present  deeply  in  debt. 

The  regular  troops  amount  to  12,000  mcii.  exclusive 
of  the  militia  of  the  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obli;,md  in  time  of 
war  to  bear  arms.  The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  in¬ 
to  circles. 

Saxony  was  rai-^ed  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  by 
Bonaparte  in  1806.  In  the  fodowing  year,  Prussia 
was  compelled  to  cede  to  Saxony  the  district  of  Cott¬ 
bus,  and  at  the  same  time  four-fifths  of  her  PolLh  ter- 
ritories  were  disunited  from  her,  and  erected  into  a 
principality,  under  the  name  of  the  dutchy  of  War- 
saw,  and  the  sovereignty  given  to  the  King  of  Saxo- 
ny.  The  dutchy  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  cessions 
from  Austria,  and  continued  subject  to  the  king  of 
Saxony'  till  1814,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Ru-sia. 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  tlie 
mother  of  the  present  English  nation  ;  but  concern¬ 
ing  the  Saxons  themselves,  previous  to  that  period, 
we  have  very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (says  Mr 
Whitaker)  have  been  derived  by  our  historians  fro.n 
very  different  parts  of  the  globe  ;  India,  the  north  of 
Asia,  and  the  forests  of  Germany.  And  their  ap¬ 
pellation  has  been  equally  referred  to  very  different 
causes ;  the  name  of  their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plun¬ 
dering  disposition  of  their  Asiatic  fathers,  and  the 
short  Imoked  weapons  of  their  warriors.  But  the  real 
origin  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  g(  nuine  derivation  of 
their  name,  seem  clearly  to  be  these. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  tlie  Gallic  liistoiy,  the  Cel- 
tx  of  Gaul  crossed  the  Rhine  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it. 

Thus  the  Volcac  Tectosages  settled  on  one  side  of  the 
Ilcrcynian  forest  and  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  ; 
tlie  Holvetii  upon  another  and  about  tbo  Rhine  and 
Maine;  the  Boii  beyond  both;  and  tlie  Senoncs  in  the 
heart  of  Germany.  'I'lius  also  we  see  the  Treviri,  the 
Nervii,  the  Suevi,  and  tlie  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi, 
tlio  \'ciicdi,  and  others,  in  that  country;  all  plainly 
betrayed  to  be  Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appella¬ 
tions  which  they  bear,  and  all  together  possessing  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  And,  even  as  late  as  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  first  century,*  we  find  one  nation  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  great  continent  actually  speaking 
the  language  of  Gaul,  and  another  upon  the  northern 
using  a  dialect  nearly  related  to  the  Briti.sh.  But  a.s 
all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Germans  are  considered 
by  Strabo  to  be  yirf,G-ioi  TaheCixt,  or  genuine  Gauls  in 
their  origin  ;  so  those  particularly  that  lived  immedi¬ 
ately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  arc  asserted  by  Tacitus 
to  he  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  expressly  deno¬ 
minated  rciXci\v.i,  or  Gauls,  by  Diodorus,  and  as  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  equivalent  appellation  of  Cdtee  from  the  earliest 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders 
of  Scythia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days 
of  Diodorus,  by  the  same  significant  appellation  of 
rxXulcctf  or  Gauls. 

Of  these  the  most  noted  were  the  Si  Cambri  and 
Cimbri ;  the  former  being  seated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  of  both  declare  their 
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Saxony,  original ;  and  show  them  to  have  been  derived  from 
■  the  common  stock  of  the  Celtoe,  and  to  be  of  the  same 
Celtic  kindred  witli  the  Cimbri  of  our  own  Sommerset- 
shire,  and  the  Cymbri  or'Cambrians  of  our  own  Wales. 
The  Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Celtte  by 
Strabo  and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  asserted 
to  be  Gauls  by  Diodorus  ;  to  be  the  descendants  of 
that  nation  which  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  plunder¬ 
ed  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  some  of  Asia. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  were  the  Saxons, 
extending  from  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.  And  they  were  equally  Celtic  in 
their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  denomi¬ 
nated  Ambrones  as  well  as  Saxons ;  and,  as  such,  are  in¬ 
cluded  by  Tacitus  under  the  general  appellation  of  Cim~ 
hri,  and  comprehended  in  Plutarch  under  the  equal 
one  of  Celto-Scytha.  And  the  name  of  Ambrones  ap¬ 
pears  particularly  to  have  been  Gallic ;  being  common 
to  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  as  both  found  to  their  surprise,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  former  into  Italy  with  the  Cimbri.  And, 
what  is  equally  surprising,  and  has  been  equally  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  critics  the  Welsh  distinguish  England  by 
the  name  of  Loegr  or  Ligttria,  even  to  the  present 
moment.  In  that  irruption  these  Saxons,  Ambrons, 
or-  Ligurians,  composed  a  body  of  more  than  30,000 
men,  and  were  principally  concerned  in  cutting  to  pieces 
the  large  armies  of  Manlius  and  Caepio.  Nor  is  the 
appellation  of  Saxons  less  Celtic  than  the  other.  It 
was  originally  the  same  with  the  Belgic  Sucssones  of 
Gaul ;  the  capital  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Soi~ 
sons  by'  the  French,  and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pro¬ 
nounced  Saisen  by  the  Welsh,  Sason  by  the  Scotch,  and 
Sasenach  or  Saxsennch  by  the  Irish.  And  the  Suessoncs 
or  Saxones  of  Gaul  derived  their  ow'n  appellation  from 
the  position  of  their  metropolis  on  a  river,  the  stream  at 
Soisons  being  now  denominated  the  Aisne,  and  former¬ 
ly  the  Axon ;  Uesson  or  Axon  importing  only  waters 
or  a  river,  and  S-uess-on  or  S-ax-on  on  the  waters  or^ 
the  river.  The  Suessones,  therefore,  are  actually  de¬ 
nominated  the  Uessones  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Saxones 
are  actually  intitled  the  Axones  by  Lucan. 

These,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,or  Parthians.in  the  second  century  applied  them¬ 
selves  to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
sea.  They  soon  made  themselves  known  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  British  isles  by  their  piracies  in  the  north¬ 
ern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  them  Lochlyn 
or  Lochlynnch ;  lued-lyn  signifying  the  people  of  the 
wave,  and  the  d  being  (juiescent  in  the  pronunciation. 
They  took  possession  of  the  Orkney  islands,  which  were 
then  merely  large  shoals  of  sand,  uncovered  with  wood, 
and  overgrown  with  rushes;  and  they  landed  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country’.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  second  de¬ 
scent  upon  the  latter,  disembarked  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  and  designed  the  absolute  subjection  oi  the 
island.  Before  the  conclusion  of  it,  they  carried  their 
naval  operations  to  the  south,  infested  the  British  chan¬ 
nel  with  their  little  vessels,  and  made  frequent  descents 
upon  the  coasts.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
~  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Piets  of  Caledonia  and 
VoL.  XVIII.  Part  11. 


the  Scots  of  Ireland,  they  ravaged  all  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  shores  of  Britain,  began  the  formal  con- 
quest  of  the  country,  and  finally  settled  their  victori-  cream, 
ous  soldiery  in  Lancashire. 

SAY,  or  Save,  in  Commerce,  a  kind  of  serge  much 
used  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  shirts; 
with  us  it  is  used  for  aprons  by  s'everal  sorts  of  artifi¬ 
cers,  being  usually  dyed  green. 

SCAB.  See  Itch  and  Medicine. 

Scab  in  Sheep.  See  Sheep,  Diseases  of,  under 
Farriery. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tetrandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregates.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

SCABRITA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCAiVOLA,  C.  Mucius,  a  young  Roman  of  il¬ 
lustrious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman 
history  for  a  brave  but  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Porsena  king  of  Hetruria,  about  the  year  before 
Christ  504.  See  the  article  Rome,  N°  71. 

Sc.EvoLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCAFFOLD,  among  builders,  an  assemblage  of 
planks  and  boards,  sustained  by  tressels  and  pieces  of 
wood  fixed  in  the  wall ;  whereon  masons,  bricklayers, 

&c.  stand  to  work,  in  building  high  walls,  and  plaster¬ 
ers  in  plastering  ceilings,  &c. 

Scaffold,  also  denotes  a  timber-work  raised  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  the  more  commodious 
viewing  any  show  or  ceremony :  it  is  also  used  for  a 
stage  raised  in  some  public  place  for  the  execution  ol 
criminals. 

SCALA-nova,  anciently  Neapolis,  called  by  the 
Turks  Koushadase,  is  situated  in  a  bay,  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  the  houses  rising  one  above  another,  intermixed 
with  minarets  and  tall  slender  cypresses.  “  A  street, 
through  which  we  rode  (saysDrChandlerf),  washungf  TraKl.~ 
with  goat  skins  exposed  to  dry,  dyed  of  a  most  lively 
At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  coffin  used  as  a  ci¬ 
stern.  The  port  was  filled  with  small  craft.  Before  it 
is  an  old  fortress  on  a  rock  or  islet  frequented  by  gulls 
and  sea-mews.  By  the  water-side  is  a  large  and  good 
khan,  at  which  we  passed  a  night  on  our  return.  'Ihis 
place  belonged  once  to  the  Ephesians,  who  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  a  town  in  Caria.  ” 

SCALADO,  or  Scallade,  in  the  art  of  war,  a 
furious  assault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city, 
or  other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without 
carrying  on  works  in  form,  to  secure  the  men. 

SC  A  LD-c  REA. M, sometimes  also  calledCVoM/frfcr<vii»; 
a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  alinosl 
peculiar  to  Devonshire.  Dr  Hales,  in  PhilosophicsU 
Transactions  volume  xlix.  p.  342,  1  i5i.  Part  1.  gives 
some  account  of  tlie  metliod  of  preparing  this  delicate 
and  luxurious  article  ;  otlier  writers  also  speak  of  it. 

With  an  elucidation  or  two,  we  shall  nearly  quote  Mr 
Feltliani’s  account  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
volume  Ixi.  part  ii.  It  is  there  observed,  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  scald-cream  is  far  superior  butter  ilian 
can  be  procured  from  the  usual  raw  cnain.  being  pre¬ 
ferable  for  flavour  and  keiping  ;  to  whicb  those  accus¬ 
tomed  are  so  partial,  as  .seldom  to  cut  any  other.  At 
leaden  cisterns  would  not  answer  for  scalding  cream,  the 
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&a]d-  dairies  mostly  adopt  brass  pans,  wbich  bold  from  three 
to  five  gallons,  for  the  milk  ;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
Scaliger,  those  pans  one  morning,  stands  till  the  next,  when, 
— — y—  without  disturbing  it,  it  is  set  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  steady 
brisk  wood  fire,  devokl  of  smoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
from  seven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it:  the  precise  time  of  re¬ 
moving  it  from  the  fire  must  be  particularly  attended 
to,  and  is,  rvhen  the  surface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga¬ 
ther  in  a  little,  showing  signs  of  being  near  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  boiling,  which  it  must  by  no  means  do;  it  is 
then  instantly  to  be  taken  off,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 
which  it  is  now  soon  converted  by  stirring  it  with  the 
hand.  Some  know  when  to  remove  it  from  the  fire  by 
sounding  tlie  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  less  so¬ 
norous  ;  but  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience. 
Dr  Hales  observes,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk 
lakes  off  tlie  ill  taste  which  it  sometimes  acquires  from 
the  cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 

SCALDS,  in  the  history  of  literature,  a  name  given 
'  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
to  their  poets ;  in  whose  writings  their  history  is  re¬ 
corded. 

SCALE,  a  mathematical  instrument  consisting  of 
several  lines  drawn  on  wood,  brass,  silver,  Sec.  and  va¬ 
riously  divided,  according  to  the  purposes  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  serve ;  w  hence  it  acquires  various  donominations, 
as  the  pl-ain  scah,  dia^onnl  scale,  floltiurr  scale,  ivc. 

ScALK,  in  I^Tnsic,  souietimcs  denominated  a  s:amuf, 
a  aiaginm,  a  senes,  an  order,  a  diapason.  It  consists 
of  the  regular  gradations  of  sound,  by  which  a  com¬ 
poser  or  performer,  whether  in  rising  or  descending, 
may  pass  from  any  given  tone  to  another.  'I'hese  gra¬ 
dations  are  seven.  When  this  order  is  repeated,  the 
first  note  of  the  second  is  consentaneous  with  the  low¬ 
est  note  of  the  fitst ;  the  second  of  the  former  with  the 
second  of  the  latter;  and  so  through  the  whole  octave. 
1  he  second  order,  therefore,  is  justly  esteemed  only 
a  repetition  of  the  first.  For  this  reason  the  scale,  a- 
mong  the  moderns,  is  sometimes  limited  to  an  octave;, 
at  other  times  extended  to  the  compass  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  voice  or  instrument.  It  likewise  fretjuentiy  includes 
all  the  practical  gradations  of  musical  sound,  or  the 
whole  number  of  octaves  employed  in  comijosition  or 
execution,  arranged  in  their  natural  order. 

Scale,  in  Archil ectnre  ax\t\  (iet graphij,  a  line  divid¬ 
ed  into  equal  parts,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ma])  or 
drauglit,  to  serveasa  common  measure  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  building,  or  all  the  distances  and  |)laces  of  the  map. 

SCALENE,  or  ScALENous  \  uwsgz.f.,  scalcintni, 
in  Geometry,  a  triangle  whose  sides  and  angles  are  un¬ 
equal.  See  Geometky. 

SCALENUS,  in  Anatowy.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  Muscles. 

SC  ALIGER,  Julius  CjEsar.  a  learned  critic,  poet, 
physician,  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
Ripa,  in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letters  of 
naturalization  he  obtained  in  F’rance  in  ]5^2S.  He 
learned  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  his 
own  country;  and  in  his  12th  year  wars  presented  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  made  him  one  of  liis 
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pages.  He  served  that  emperor  17  }'car5,  and  gave  fcaligtr. 

signal  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduct  in  several  expo- - 

ditions.  He  w'as  present  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
April  1512,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  liis 
father  Benedict  Scaliger,  and  his  brother  7'itus  ;  on 
which  his  mother  died  wuth  grief :  when  being  reduced 
to  necessitous  circumstances,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  applied  himself  to  study  at  Bologna; 
but  soon  after,  changing  his  mind  with  respect  to  his 
becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  served  in 
Piedmont;  at  wdiich  time  a  physician  persuaded  him 
to  study  physic,  which  he  did  af  his  leisure  hours,  and 
also  learned  Greek ;  and  at  last  the  gout  determined 
him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life. 

He  soon  after  settled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and 
began  to  apply  himself  seriously  to  his  studies.  He 
learned  first  the  French  tongue,  which  he  spoke  per¬ 
fectly  in  three  months:  and  then  made  himself  master 
of  the  Gascon,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Selavonian  :  but  the  chief  object  of  his  studies  was 
polite  literature.  Meanwhile,  he  supported  his  fimvily 
by  the  practice  of  physic.  He  did  not  publish  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age ;  when  he  soon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  ofletters.  He  had 
a  graceful  person,  and  so  strong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  dictated  to  his  son  200  verses 
wliich  he  had  composed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing  them  down.  He  was  so  cliaritablc, 
that  his  house  was  as  it  were  an  hospital  for  the  poor 
and  sick  ;  and  he  Iiad  such  an  aversion  to  lying,  that  he 
would  have  no  correspondence  with  those  w  ho  were 
given  to  that  vice;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  had 
much  vanity,  and  a  satirical  spirit,  which  created  hinr 
many  enemies.  He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in 
1558.  He  wrote  in  I.atin,  1,  A  'I'reatise  on  the  Art 
of  Poetry.  2.  Exercitations  against  Cardan :  which 
works  are  much  esteemed.  8.  CoinmenUaries  on  Ari¬ 
stotle’s  History  of  Animals,  and  on  'riicophrastus  oa 
I’lants.  4.  Some  'rreatises  on  Physic.  5.  Letters, 
Orations,  Poems,  and  other  works,  in  Latin. 

ScALiGKii,  Joseph  Jiis/us,  oiic  of  the  most  learned' 
critics  and  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
former,  and  w'as  born  at  Agon  in  France  in  J510. 

He  studied  in  the  college  of  Ilourdeaux  ;  after  which 
his  father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  emjrloyerl 
him  in  transcribing  his  poems;  by  which  means  he  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  taste  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  IT 
years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy'  upon  the  subject  of  Oedi¬ 
pus,  in  which  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  ornaments 
of  style  and  sentiment.  His  fiuher  dying  in  1558,  he- 
went  to  Paris  the  year  following,  with  a  design  to  ap- 
|)Iy  himself  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  purpose  he 
for  two  months  attended  the  lectures  of 'fumebus;  but 
finding  that  in  tire  usual  course  he  should  be  a  long 
time  in  gaining  his  point,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet, 
andby  constant  application  for  two  years  gained  a  perfect- 
knowledge  of  that  language.  After  which  he  applied 
to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  himself  with  great 
facility.  He  made  no  less  progress  in  the  sciences;  and 
his  writings  procured  him  the  r.  putation  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  that  or  any  other  age.  He  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  at  22  years  of  age.  In  1568, 
he  attached  himself  to  Lewis  Casteignier  de  la  Roch 
Pozay,  whom  he  attended  in  several  journeys;  and  irr 
1598,  was  invited  to  accept  of  the  place  of  honorary 
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professor  of  t!ie  university  of  Leyden,  wliicli  lie  com¬ 
plied  with.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  in  that  city  in  1G09. 
Pie  was  a  man  of  preat  temperance ;  was  never  mar¬ 
ried  :  and  was  so  close  a  student,  that  he  often  spent 
whole  days  in  his  study  without  eating ;  and  though 
liis  circumstances  were  alwa)'S  veVy  narrow,  he  con¬ 
stant]}'  refused  the  presents  that  were  offered  him.  He 
published  many  works  ;  tlie  principal  of  wliich  are, 
1.  Notes  on  Seneca’s  Tragedies,  on  V'^arro,  Ausonius, 
Pompeius  Festus,  Ac.  2.  His  Latin  Poems.  3  A 
Treatise  c/c  Enien'daiione  Temporum.  4.  Eusebius’s 
Chronicle,  witli'Notes.  5.  Crmnnes  hago<xici ;  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  works.  The  collections  entitled  Scaligcriana, 
were  collected  fVom  his  conversations  by  one  of  his 
friends  ;  and  being  ranged  into  alphabetical  order, 
were  published  bv  Isaac  Vossius. 

SCALLOP.  See  Ostrea,  Coxcmology  Index. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  scallop  shell 
is  made  use  of  for  skimming  milk.  In  old  times,  it  had 
a  more  honourable  place  ;  being  admitted  into  the  halls 
of  heroes,  and  was  the  cup  of  their  festivity  when  the 
tribe  assembled  in  the  hall  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  Surgeri/,  a  kind  of  knife  used  in 
anatomical  dissections  and  operations  in  surgery. 

SCALPER,  or  ScALrixa-iRox,  a  surgeon’s  in¬ 
strument  used  for  scraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  history,  a  barbarous  cus¬ 
tom,  in  practice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  scalps  of  the  enemies  skulls  with 
their  hair  on.  They  preserve  them  as  trophies  of  their 
victories,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according 
to  the  number  of  scalps  they  bring  in. 

SCALPRA  DENTALtA,  instruments  used  by  sur¬ 
geons  to  take  off  those  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crusts 
which  adhere  to  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loosen  and 
destroy  them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

SC  AM  MON  Y,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a 
species  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  resin-,  and  partly 
of  the  gum  kind.  See  Convolvulus,  Materia  Me¬ 
dic  a  Index. 

SCANDALUM  magnatum,  in  Lnu-,  is  a  defama¬ 
tory  speech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  person  ot  dig¬ 
nity  ;  for  which  a  writ  that  bears  the  same  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  surname  of  George  Castriot 
king  of  Albania,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  three  elder  brothers  as  hostages,  by  their 
father,  to  Amurath  H.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poi¬ 
soned  his  brothers,  but  spared  him  on  account  of  his 
youth,  being  likewise  pleased  with  bis  juvenile  wit  aiwl 
amiable  person.  In  a  short  time  he  became  one  ot  the 
most  renowned  generals  of  the  age  :  and  revolting  from 
Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  most  formi¬ 
dable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  ueteated 
the  sultan’s  army,  took  Amurath’s  secretary  prisoner, 
obliged  liiin  to  sign  and  seal  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  np  tlie 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  ot  tliat  order,  in  the  name 
r.f  the  sultan.  Wiili  this  forged  order  lie  repaired  to 
Croia  ;  and  tlius  recovered  the  tlirone  of  his  ancestors 
and  maintained  the  independency  ot  his  country  against 
the  numerous  armies  of  Amurath  and  his  successor  Ma- 
-itomed  H  who  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  this 
hero  in  1461.  He  then  went  to  the  assistance  of  Fer¬ 


dinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Pius  H.  Sesnder- 
and  by  his  assistance  Ferdinand  gained  a  complete  vie 
tory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou.  Scanderbeg  Scandina- 
died  in  1467.  'ia- 

SCANDEROON.  See  Alexandretta.  ^ ^ - ’ 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  conm 
tries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  anciently 
under  the  dominion  of  one  prince.  The  inhabitantH 
of  these  countries  in  former  times,  were  excessive!}' 
addicted  to  war.  From  their  earliest  years  they  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  the  military  art,  and  accustomed 
tliemselves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunger.  Even  the 
very  sports  of  youth  and  cliildhood  were  dangerous. 

They  consisted  in  taking  frightful  leaps,  climbing  up 
tlie  steepest  rocks,  fgbting  naked  with  offensive  wea¬ 
pons,  wrestling  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  so  that  it  was 
usual  to  see  them  grown  up  to  be  robust  men,  and  ter¬ 
rible  in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  Jo.  At  this  early 
•age  the  young  men  became  their  own  masters  ;  which 
they  did  by  receiving  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 

This  ceremony  was  performed  at  some  public  meeting. 

One  of  the  principal  men  of  the  assembly  named  tlic 
youth  in  public  ;  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  was  either  now  to 
live  by  hunting,  or  by  joining  in  some  incursion  against 
the  enemy.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
young  men  from  too  early  connexions  with  the  female 
sex ;  and  indeed  they  could  have  no  hope  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  the  courage 
and  address  they  had  shown  in  their  military  exercises. 
Accordingly,  in  an  ancient  song,  we  find  Bartholin, 
king  of  Norway,  extremely  surprised  that  his  mistress 
should  prove  unkind,  as  he  could  perform  eight  differ¬ 
ent  exercises.  The  children  were  generally  born  in 
camps  ;  and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  behold 
nothing  but  arras,  effusion  ot  blood,  and  slaughter,  tliey 
imbibed  the  cruel  disposition  of  tltcir  fathers,  and  when 
they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved  rather 
like  furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  some  measure,  resembled 
those  of  the  ancient  Lacedsemonians.  They  knew  no  vir¬ 
tue  but  bravery,  and  no  vice  but  cowardice.  Tlie  great¬ 
est  penalties  were  inflicted  on  such  as  fled  from  battle. 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  such  persons 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  society.  Anioirg 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  sometimes  suffocated  in 
mud  ;  after  which  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  show,  says  Tacitu.-,  that  thougli  the  punishment  of 
crimes  should  be  public,  there  are  certain  degrees  of 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  Frotho  king  of  Denmark  enacted,  by  law, 
that  whoevtr  solicited  an  eminent  post  ought  upon  all 
O'jcasions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
only  one  step  back  from  three,  and  never  to  make  an 
actual  retreat  till  assaulted  by  four.  Hie  rules  of  jus¬ 
tice  themselves  were  ailapted  and  warped  to  tliesc  pre¬ 
judices.  War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  act  ol  justice, 
and  force  was  thought  to  be  on  incontestable  title  over 
the  weak,  and  a  vi>ible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
them  to  be  subject  to  the  strong.  They  h.ad  no  doubt 
hut  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  liad  been  to  C'ta- 
blish  the  same  dependence  among  men  that  takes  place 
among  iiifei  ior  creatuns  ;  and,  setting  out  from  this 
principle  of  the  natural  ine^utrlity  among  men,  they 
had  from  thcncc  inferred  that  the  weak  had  no  right 
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to  what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim  was  ad- 
j opted  with  such  rigour^  that  the  name  of  divine  judg¬ 
ment  was  given  not  only  to  the  judicatory  combat,  but 
to  conflicts  and  battles  of  all  sorts  ;  victory  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  only  certain  mark  by  which  Provi¬ 
dence  enables  us  to  distinguish  those  whom  it  has  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  others. — Lastly,  Their  religion,  by 
annexing  eternal  happiness  to  the  military  virtues,  gave 
the  utmost  possible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  propensity 
which  these  people  had  for  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
of  death,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  some  instances. 
We  are  informed  that  Harold,  surnamed  Blaatand,  or 


notice  whether  I  once  wink  my  Scandina- 
sign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  : 


Blue-tooth,  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 


ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  die 
coasts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  Julin  or  Jomsburg. 
To  this  place  he  sent  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  be¬ 
stowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Palnatoho.  In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  fear,  even  in  the  most  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomsburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.  The  sight  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  showing  the  small¬ 
est  apprehension.  And  this  legislator  really  appears  to 
Iiave  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  most  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  sentiment  so  na¬ 
tural  and  so  universal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
destruction  with  horror.  Nothing  can  show  this  better 
than  a  single  fact  in  their  history,  which  deserves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  singularity.  Some  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power¬ 
ful  Norwegian  lord,  named  Haquin,  were  overcome  in 
spite  of  the  obstinacy  of  their  resistance ;  and  the  most 
distinguished  among  them  being  made  prisoners,  were, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  of  this,  far  from  afflicting  them,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  with  joy.  The  first  who  was 
led  to  punishment  was  content  to  say,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  expressing  the  least  sign  of 
fear,  “  Why  should  not  the  .same  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  so  must  I.  ”  A  warrior, 
named  Thorchill,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  se¬ 
cond,  having  asked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  sight  of 
death,  he  answered,  “  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomsburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denotedfear-  ” 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  same  question,  said,  “  he  re¬ 
joiced  to  die  with  glory  ;  and  that  he  preferred  such  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchill’s.  ” 
The  fourth  made  an  answer  much  longer  and  more  ex¬ 
traordinary.  “  I  suflFer  with  a  good  heart  ;  and  the 
present  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  1  only  beg  of 
you  (added  he,  addressing  himself  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head  ;  for  it  is  a  question 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomsburg,  whether  one  re¬ 
tains  any  sense  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  therefore 
grasp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if.  after  my  head  is  cut 
off,  1  strike  it  towards  you,  it  will  show  I  have  not  lost 
all  sense  ;  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con- 
^cary.  Make  haste  therefore,  and  decide  the  dispute.  ” 
Thorchill,  adds  the  historian,  cut  oflF  his  head  in  a 
most  expeditious  manner ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expected,  dropt  from  his  hand.  The  fifth  show  ed  ihe 
same  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeei  ing  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  sixth  begged  ot  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  punishment  like  a  sheep  ;  “  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  face  (said  he),  1  will  sit  still  without 
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shrinking ;  and  take 
eyes,  or  betray”^  one 

for  we  inhabitants  of  Jomsburg  are  used  to  exercise  our-  scantl-n"' 
selves  in  trials  of  this  sort,  so  as  to  meet  the  stroke  of, 
death  without  once  moving.  ”  He  kept  his  promise 
before  all  the  spectators,  and  received  the  blow'  without 
betraying  the  least  sign  of  fear,  or  so  much  as  wunking 
w'ith  his  eyes.  The  seventh,  says  the  historian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  y'oung  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  silk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring¬ 
lets  on  his  shoulders.  Thorchill  asked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  “  I  receive  it  willingly  (said  he), 
since  I  have  fulfilled  the  greatest  duty  of  life,  and  have 
seen  all  those  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  survive. 

I  only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be’ 
touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  my  blood.  ” 

Neither  was  this  intrepidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jomsburg  ;  it  was  the  general  character  of  all 
the  Scandinavians,  of  w  hich  we  shall  only  give  this 
further  instance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  wrestling  with  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himself  w-ithout  his  arms,  the  vanquished  per¬ 
son  promised  to  wait,  without  changing  his  posture, 
till  his  antagonist  fetched  a  sword  to  kill  him  ;  and  he 
laithfully  kept  his  word. — To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  w  ish  of  every  free  man ;  and  the 
pleasing  idea  which  they  IuhI  of  this  kind  of  death  led 
them  to  dread  such  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dis¬ 
ease.  The  history  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  of 
instances  of  this  w'ay  of  thinking.  The  w  arriors  who 
found  themselves  lingering  in  (lisease,  often  availed 
themselves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  shake 
offlife,  by  a  way  that  they  supposed  to  be  more  glo¬ 
rious.  Some  of  them  would  be  otirried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  might  die  in  the  engagement.  Others 
slew  themselves  :  many  procured  this  melancholy  ser¬ 
vice  to  be  performed  by  tfieir  friends,  who  considered 
it  as  a  most  sacred  dutj'.  “  There  is,*on  a  mouniain  of 
Iceland,  (says  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  romance),  n 
rock  so  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the  top  and 
live.  Here  men  betake  themselves  when  they  are  af¬ 
flicted  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  anceslors, 
even  without  waiting  for  sickness,  have  departed  into 
Eden.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  give  ourselves  up  to 
groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to  need¬ 
less  expenses,  since  we  can  easily  follow  the  example 
of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of  this 
rock.  ” — When  all  these  methods  failed,  and  at  last 
when  Christianity  had  banished  such  barbarous  prac¬ 
tices,  the  disconsolate  heroes  consoled  themselves  by 
putting  on  conq)lete  armour,  as  soon  as  they  found 
their  end  approaching. 

SCANDIX,  Shepherd’s  Needle,  or  VenusComb, 
a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  class  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  or¬ 
der,  Umbellntce.  See  Botany  ludex^ 

SCANNING,  in  Poetrq,  the  measuring  of  verse  by 
feet,  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  observed.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  Greek  and 
Latin  verses.  Thus  an  hexameter  verse  is  scanned  by 
resolving  it  into  six  feet ;  a  pentameter,  by  resolving 
it  into  five  feet,  &c. 

SCANTLING,  a  measure,  size,  or  standard,  by 
which  the  dimensions,  &c.  of  things  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  terra  is  particularly  applied  to  the  dimen¬ 
sions 
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sions  of  any  piece  of  timber,  witli  regard  to  its  breadth 
and  thickness. 

SCANTO,  or  Spavento,  a  sudden  impression  of 
horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily ;  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  respecting  it 
are  almost  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  sudden  shock 
is  no  less  surprising.  There  is  scarce  a  symptom,  dis¬ 
order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  befal  the 
human  frame  in  consequence  of  the  scanto.  They  are 
persuaded  that  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  a  scorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  soon  be  seized  with  the 
same  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth,  or  wounded  with  their  venomous  sting ; 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  these  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  strong  dose  of  dilena,  a  species  of  cantha- 
rides  found  in  Sicil3^ 

SCAPE-GOAT,  in  the  Jewish  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  set  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion,  see  Levit.  xvi. 
5,  6,  &c.’ 

Some  say,  that  a  piece  of  scarlet  cloth,  in  form  of 
a  tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  scapegoat. 
Hoff".  Lex.  Univ.  in  vnc.  Lingua. 

Many  have  been  the  disputes  among  the  interpreters 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  scape  goat  ;  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  azazel,  for  which  scape-goat  is  put  in  our  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
signifying  the  devil  or  evil  daemon.  See  his  reasons  in 
his  book  De  leg.  Hebr.  ritual.  Dissert,  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  observes,  that  the  ancient  Jews  used 
to  substitute  the  name  Sama'cl  for  Azazel;  and  man)'  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feast  of  expia¬ 
tion  they  w'ere  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  Samael  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  favour.  Thus  also  the  goat,  sent  into  the 
wilderness  to  Azazel,  was  understood  to  be  a  gift  or 
oblation.  Some  Christians  have  been  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion.  But  Spencer  thinks  tliat  the  genuine  reasons 
of  the  ceremony  were,  1.  That  the  goat  loaded  with 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  sent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  of  sinners.  2.  God  sent  the  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  daemons,  to  show  that  they  were  impure,  there¬ 
by  to  deter  the  people  from  any  conversation  or  fami¬ 
liarity  with  them.  3.  That  the  goat  sent  to  Azazel, 
sufficiently  expiating  all  evils,  the  Israelites  might  the 
more  willingly  abstain  from  the  expiatory  sacrifices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPEMENT,  in  clock-work,  a  general  term  for 
the  manner  of  communicating  the  impulse  of  the  wheels 
to  the  pendulum.  The  ordinary  scapements  consist  of 
the  swing  wheel  and  pallets  only ;  but  modern  improve¬ 
ments  have  added  other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  diminishing  friction,  or  for  detaching  the 
pendulum  from  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  during  part 
of  the  time  of  its  vibration.  See  IVATCH-xvork. 

SCAPULA,  in  Anatomy,  the  shoulder,  or  shoulder- 
bone. 

Scapula,  John,  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek  lexi¬ 
con,  studied  at  Lausanne.  His  name  is  recoriled  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  neither  on  acconnt  of  his  talents  nor 
learning,  nor  virtuou-s  industry,  but  for  a  gross  act  of 
disingenuity  and  fraud  which  he  committed  against  an 


eminent  literary  character  of  the  16th  century.  Being  Scapula 
employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  corrector  to  his  press 
while  he  was  publishing  his  Thesaurus  linguce  Grcecce,  rough" 
Scapula  extracted  those  words  and  explications  which 
he  reckoned  most  useful,  comprised  them  in  one  volume, 
and  published  them  as  an  original  work,  with  his  own 
name. 

The  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thesaurus  had 
cost  Stephens  immense  labour  and  expense  ;  but  it  was 
so  much  admired  by  those  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 
shown  it,  and  seemed  to  be  of  such  essential  importance 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  language,  that  he  rea¬ 
sonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho¬ 
nour,  and  the  money  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad.  Scapula’s  abridgement  appeared;  w'  icb, 
from  its  size  and  price,  was  quickly  purchased,  v.hile 
the  Thesaurus  itself  lay  neglected  in  the  author’s  hands. 

The  consequence  was,  a  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  while  he  who  had  occasioned  it  was  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula’s  Lexicon  was  first 
printed  in  1570,  in  4-to.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  published  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  reprinted.  Its  success  is,  however,  not  owing 
to  its  superior  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  commo¬ 
dious  size.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omitting  a 
great  many  important  articles.  He  accuses  him  of  mis¬ 
understanding  and  perverting  his  meaning  ;  and  of 
tracing  out  absurd  and  trifling  etymologies,  which  he 
himself  had  been  careful  to  avoid.  He  composed  the 
following  epigram  on  Scapula. 

Quiclam  iTmtuvav  me  capulo  tenus  ahdidit  ensem 
JEger  cram  u  Scapulis,  saniis  el  hue  redeo. 

Doctor  Busby,  so  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  his  success  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  scholars  at  VN  est minster  school 
to  make  use  of  Scapula. 

SCABUL.-\.K,  in  Anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair  of 
arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Scapu/ary,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  se¬ 
veral  religious  orders  in  the  church  of  Home,  worn 
over  the  gown  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Blessixl  Virgin.  It  consists  of  two  narrow  slips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  breast,  and 
hanging  down  to  the  feet. — The  devotees  of  the  scapu- 
lary  celebrate  its  festival  on  the  10th  of  July. 

SCARABAiUS,  the  Beetle,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  coleoptera  order.  See  Exto.mology  Index. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  seated  on  a  steep  rock,  near  which  arc 
such  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  almost  inaccessible  on  every 
side.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 
with  two  wells  of  fresh  water  springing  out  of  the  lock. 

It  is  greatly  freijuented  on  account  of  its  mineral  w  aters 
called  the  'Yarborough  Spa  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
much  improved  in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  spring  was  under  the  cliff,  part  of  which  fell 
down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  lost;  but  in  clearing 
away  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf,  it  was  re¬ 
covered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The  waters  of 
Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging.  The  two 
wells  are  both  impregnatid  with  the  same  principles,  in 
ditt'erent  proportions ;  though  the  purging  well  is  the 
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most  celebrated,  and  the  water  of  this  is  usually  called 
the  Scarborough  water.  When  these  waters  are  poured 
out  of  one  glass  into  another*,  they  throw  up  a  number 
of  air  bubbles ;  and  if  they  are  shaken  for  some  time  in 
a  phial  close  stopped,  and  the  phial  be  suddenly  opened 
before  the  commotion  ceases,  they  dispiode  an  elastic 
vapour,  with  an  audible  noise,  which  shows  that  they 
abound  in  fixed  air.  At  the  fountain  they  have  a  brisk, 
pungent  chaivbeate  taste  ;  but  the  purging  warer  tastes 
bitterish,  which  is  not  usually  the  case  with  the  chal)’^- 
beate  cire.  They  lose  their  chalybeate  virtues  by  ex¬ 
posure  and  by  keeping  ;  but  the  purging  water  the 
soonest,  Tliey  botli  putrefy  by  keeping  ;  but  in  time 
recover  their  sweetness.  Four  or  five  half  pints  of  the 
purging  water  drank  within  an  hour,  give  two  or  three 
easy  motions,  and  raise  the  spirits.  The  like  quantity 
•of  the  chalybeate  purges  less,  but  exhilarates  more,  and 
passes  oft’  chiefly  by  urine.  These  waters  have  been 
found  beneficial  in  hectic  fevers,  weaknesses  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  indigestion ;  in  relaxations  of  the  system;  in 
nervous,  hysteric,  and  hypochondriacal  disorders  ;  in 
the  green  sickness,  scurvy,  rheumatism,  and  asthmatic 
complaints;  in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  preter¬ 
natural  evacuations ;  and  in  habitual  costiveness.  Here 
are  assemblies  and  balls  as  at  Tunbridge.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  trade,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  Population  in  ISll,  7067. 
E.  Long.  .51.  18.  N.  Lat.  0.  8. 

SCAPDON.V,  a  sea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  seated 
•  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bishop’s 
see.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the 
'Furks  and  Venetians  ;  and  thc.se  last  ruined  the  i'orti- 
fications  and  its  principal  buildings  in  1587  ;  but  they 
have  been  since  put  in  a  state  of  defence. 

“  Xo  vestiges  (sa\  s  Fortis)  now  remain  visible  of  that 
ancicnt  city,  where  the  states  of  Liburnia  held  their  as¬ 
sembly  in  the  times  of  the  Homans.  I  however  tran¬ 
scribed  these  two  beautil’ul  inscriptions,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  s*une  years  ago,  and  are  preserved  in  the  house 
of  the  reverend  canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hojred, 
that,  as  the  population  of  Scardona  continues  increa¬ 
sing,  new  lands  will  be  broken  up,  and  consequently 
more  Ireqnent  discoveries  made  of  the  precious  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  wislied,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  share  in  the  regulation 
ot  this  reviving  city,  may  bestow  some  particular  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  article,  so  that  the  honourable  memorials 
ol  their  ancient  and  illustrious  country,  which  once  held 
so  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  lost,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almost  a  shame,  that 
only  six  legible  inscriptions  actually  exist  at  Scardona  ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  since  many  more  certainly  must 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  either  miserably  broken,  or 
lost,  or  transported  to  Italy,  where  they  lose  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  their  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent¬ 
ly  found  about  Scardona,  and  several  valuable  ones  were 
shown  to  me  by  that  Irospitable  prelate  Monsignor  Tre- 
visani,  bishop  and  father  of  the  rising  settlement.  One 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  several  sepulchral  lamps,  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  i’ortls,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let¬ 
ters  appear  to  be  of  the  best  times.  The  repeated  de¬ 
vastations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  exposed, 'have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be- 
giiuiing  to  rise  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 


and  Rosnia  have  settled  there,  on  account  of  the  con-  Scardu 
venient  situation  for  trade  with  the  upper  provinces  of  II 
Furkey.  But  the  city  has  no  fortifications,  notwith- 
standing  the  assertion  of  P  Farlati  to  the  contrary.  ”  '~v- 
E.  Long.  17.  2.5.  N.  Lat.  48.  55. 

SCARIFIC.4TION,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of 
making  several  incisions  in  the  skin  by  means  of  lances 
or  other  instruments,  particularly  the  cupping  instru¬ 
ment.  'ee  SuacERY. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  bright  red  colour.  See 
Dyeixg  Index. 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  scarlet:  but  if  a  fiower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  pahited  a  scarlet  colour,  the  lights 
as  well  as  the  shades  should  be  covered  with  minium, 
and  the  shaded  parts  finished  with  carmine,  which  w  ill 
produce  an  admirable  scarlet. 

Sc.iRLF.T-Fcver.  See  Medicixe  Index. 

SCARP,  ill  Fortification,  is  the  interior  talus  or 
slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart. 

Scarp,  in  Heraldry,  the  scarf  which  military  com¬ 
manders  w'car  for  ornament.  It  is  home  somewhat  like 
a  battoon  sinister,  but  is  broader  tlian  it.  and  is  conti¬ 
nued  out  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  whereas  the  battoon 
is  cut  off  fit  e.icli  end. 

SC.FRPAN  I  O,  an  island  of  the  Arclilpclago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-east  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  22  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth  ;  and  there 
are  several  high  mountains.  It  abound.s  in  cattle  and 
game;  and  tJicre  are  mines  of  iron,  tjuarries  of  marble, 
with  several  good  liarbours.  The  Turks  are  masters  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  (irc-eks. 

SC.-VRPL,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
source  near  Aubigu}’  in  Artois,  where  it  washes  Arras 
and  Dona}' ;  after  n  hidi  it  runs  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  passing  by  St  Amand,  and  a 
little  after  falK  into  tlie  Scheldt. 

.SCAB  HON,  P.\rr,,  a  famous  burlesque  writer,  was 
the  son  (»(  a  counsellor  in  parliament,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  ot  the  year  IGIO,  or  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  succeeding  year.  His  father  marrying  a 
second  time,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  profession.  At  the  age  of'2f  he  visited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleasures.  .After  his 
return  to  Pans  lie  persisted  in  a  life  of  dissipation  till  a 
long  and  painiul  disease  convinced  liiin  that  his  consti¬ 
tution  was  almost  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleasure  at  the  age  of  27,  he  lost  the  use 
of'  those  legs  which  danced  so  gractftdli/,  and  of  those 
hands  which  could  paint  and  play  on  the  lute  with  so 
much  elegance.  In  the  year  1  (588  he  was  attending  the 
carnival  at  Moms,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having 
dressed  himself  one  da3'as  usavage,  his  singular  appear¬ 
ance  excited  tlie  curiosity  of  the  children  of  the  town. 

They  followed  him  in  multitude.®,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  a  niarsii.  This  wet  and  cold  situation 
produced  a  numbness  which  totally  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  bis  limbs;  but  notwithstanding  this  misfortune  he 
continued  guy  and  cheerful.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Paris,  and  by  Ills  pleasant  humour  soon  attracted  to 
Ills  hou.se  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city.  The  loss 
of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lo.®s  of  his  fortune. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a  process 

with 
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Sfarrnn.  \\-ith  his  mothcr-in-Iaw.  He  pleaded  the  cause  in  a  lu- 
dicrous  manner,  though  his  wI)oie  fortune  depended  on 
the  decision.  He  accordingly  lost  the  cause.  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Hautefort,  compassionating  his  mitoi  tunes, 
procured  for  him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The 
poet  requested  to  have  the  title  of  Valetudinarian  to 
lier  majesty.  The  queen  smiled,  and  Scarron  con¬ 
sidered  the  smile  as  the  commission  to  his  new  office. 
He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Scarron,  by  the  grace 
o/"  God,  univorthy  valetudinarian  to  the  queen. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  pension  of  .500  crowns; 
but  that  minister  having  received  disdainfully  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  Typlion,  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  i\/a- 
zarinade,  and  the  pension  was  w  ithdrawn.  He  then  at¬ 
tached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  celebrated 
his  victories.  He  at  length  formed  the  extraordinary 
resolution  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1G51, 
married  to  Mademoiselle  d’Aubigne  (afterwards  the 
famous  Madame  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only 
16  years  of  age.  “  At  that  time  (says  Voltaire)  it  was 
considered  as  a  great  acquisition  for  her  to  gain  for  a 
husband  a  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune.  ”  When  Scarron 
was  questioned  about  the  contract  of  marriage,  he  said 
he  acknowdedged  to  the  bridetwo  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  shape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  wit.  The  notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would  give  her  ?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  “  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name  of  Scarron’s  wife  shall  live  for  ever,  ”  She  re¬ 
strained  by  her  modesty  his  indecent  buffooneries,  and 
the  good  company  which  had  formerly  resorted  to  his 
house  were  not  less  frequent  in  their  visits.  Scarron 
now  became  a  new  man.  He  became  more  decent  in 
his  manners  and  conversation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with  moderation,  was  still  more  agreeable. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  he  lived  with  so  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  annuity 
and  his  marquisate  of  Quinet.  By  the  marquisate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  from  his  pub¬ 
lications,  which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.  He  was 
accustomed  to  talk  to  his  superiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  style.  In  the  dedication  to  his  Don  Ja- 
phet  d’ Armenie,  he  thus  addresses  the  king.  “  I  shall 
endeavour  to  persuade  your  maje>ty,  that  you  would 
do  your.-elf  no  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a  small  fa¬ 
vour  ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  become  more  gay  :  if 
1  should  become  more  gay,  I  should  write  sprightly 
comedies  :  and  if  I  should  w  rite  sprightly  comedies, 
your  majesty  would  be  amused,  and  thus  your  money 
would  not  be  lost.  All  this  appears  so  evident,  that 
I  should  certainly  be  convinced  of  it  if  I  were  as  great 
a  king  as  I  am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man.” 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
nor  patience  to  study  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Aristotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  'I’erence, 
would  have  frightened  him  ;  and  perhaps  lie  did  not 
know  that  tlrere  was  ever  such  a  per.son  as  Aristopha¬ 
nes.  He  saw  an  open  path  betori  him,  and  he  follow¬ 
ed  it.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  timc.s  to  pillage  the 
Spanish  writers.  Scarron  was  acquainted'  with  that 
language,  and  he  found  it  easier  to  use  the  materials 
which  ivere  already  prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in 
inventing  a  subject;  a  restraint  to  which  a  genius  like 
bis  could  not  easily  submit.  As  he  borrowed  liberally 


from  tiie  Spanish  writers,  a  dramatic  niece  did  no!  cost  tourer: 

him  much  labour.  His  labour  consi-ttd  not  in  making’  ^ - 

his  comic  characters  talk  humorously,  but  iu  keeping 
up  serious  characters ;  for  the  serious  was  a  foreign 
language  to  him.  Tiie  great  success  of  his  Jud'let 
Maitre  was  a  vast  allurement  to  him.  The  comeflians 
who  acted  it  cage.'-ly  requested  more  of  his  productions.’ 

They  were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procur- 
ed  I'.im  large  sums.  They’ served  to  amuse  him.  If  it 
be  necessary  to  give  more  reasons  for  Scarron's  readi¬ 
ness  to  engage  in  these  works,  ahuntlauce  may  be  had. 

He  dedicated  his  books  to  bis  sister’s  greyhound  bitch  ; 
and  when  .she  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Monseigneur,  whom  he  jwaised  higher,  but  did 
not  much  esteem.  When  the  office  of  hi-toriographer 
became  vacant,  he  solicited  for  it  without  success. 

At  length  Fouquet  gave  him  a  pension  of  1600  livres. 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden  having  come  to  Paris,  wa» 
anxious  to  sec  Scarron.  “  I  permit  you  (said  she  to 
Scarron)  to  fall  in  iove  with  me.  Tiie  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  1  create  you  my 
Boland."  Scarron  did  not  long  enjoy  that  title:  he 
was  seized  with  so  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  per¬ 
son  thought  he  would  have  expired.  “  If  I  recover 
(he  said),  I  will  make-  a  fine  satire  on  the  hiccough. 

His  gaiety  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.  Within  a 
few  minutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domestics  were 
shedding  tears  about  him,  “  My  good  friends  (says 
he),  1  shall  newer  nrake  you  weep  so  much  for  me  as 
I  have  made  you  laugh.”  Just  before  expiring,  be 
said,  “  I  could  never  believe  before  that  it  is  .<o  ca^ 
to  laugh  at  death.  ”  He  died  on  the  Mth  of  October 
16S0,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  collected  and  published  bv  Bru- 
zen  do  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  i2mo.  1737.  ‘1  licrc: 

are,  1.  The  Eneid  travestied,  in  8  books.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  continued  by  Morcau  de  Brasey.  2.  Tvphon, 
or  the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Many  comedies  ;  .as  Jode- 
let,  or  the  Master  Valet;  Jodelct  cuffed;  Don  Japhe^ 
d’Armenie  ;  Tlie  Ridiculous  Heir;  Every  Man  his 
own  Guardian  ;  The  Foolish  Marquis;  'I'iie  Scholar 
of  Salamanca;  The  False  .Ap|)earance ;  The  Prince 
Corsaire,at;'agi-comedy.  Be.‘ides  these,  he  wrote  other 
pieces  in  verse.  4  .  His  Comic  Romance  in  ju’ose,  wiiich 
is  the  only  one  of  his  works  that  deserves  attention.  It 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  imiirovcment  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  Scarron  had  great  pleasure  in  rt  ading  hi-;  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  composed  them:  he  called  it  trying- 
his  works.  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  conring' 
to  him  one  day,  “  Take  a  chair  (says  Scarror,  tliem  ) 
and  sit  down,  that  1  may  examine  my  Confic  Romance.” 

When  he  observeil  the  company  laugh,  ”  Very  well 
(said  he),  mj  hook  will  be  well  ri-ceivt.il  since  it  inaki 
persons  of  such  delicate  ta.sfe  laugh.  ”  Nor  « .as  he  de¬ 
ceived.  His  Romance  hail  a  |>n)digioi;s  run.  It  wa* 
the  only  one  ol  hi-s  works  that  lloileaii  coiilil  submit  to- 
read.  5  Spai  ish- Novels  ti aoslatnl  into  brcnch.  6.  A 
volume  of  Lelter.<.  7.  Poems;  con>-i'tM)g  of  Song-;, 

Ejiisth-s,  Stanzas, Odes, ai  d  lipigrain-*.  1  hr  wholt  col¬ 
lection  ahouiids  with  spHglitlines.s  and  g.iiety.  Sc.arrcn 
can  raise  a  laugh  in  ihe  iiuisl  serious  sulsjeet.-* ;  hut  his 
sallies  arc  rather  those  of  a  butfnon  than  the  ertustoiv-  <1 
ingenuity  and  taste,  lie  is  eoiitmualiy  tailing  into  tiie 
Qieou  and  the  obsccoe.  If  wc  should  make  any  ivcep- 
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tocarron  tioii  In  favour  of  some  of  his  comedies,  of  some  passages 
Sceptic  Eneid  travestied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  vve 

,  must  acknowledge  that  all  the  rest  of  his  works  are 

bnly  fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  was  the  most  eminent  man  in  his  age 
for  burlesque.  This  might  make  him  an  agreeable 
companion  to  those  who  choose  to  laugh  away  their 
time ;  but  as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  instruct  pos¬ 
terity,  he  has  but  little  title  to  posthumous  fame, 
SCENE,  in  its  primary  sense,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  otlier  public  shows 
were  exhibited ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
changing  the  scenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play, 
in  order  to  raise  the  idea  of  the  persons  represented 
by  the  actors  being  in  different  places. 

The  original  scene  for  acting  of  plays  w’as  as  simple 
as  the  representations  themselves  :  it  consisted  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  the  occasion,  which 
was  in  some  degree  shaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 
whose  branches  w'ere  made  to  meet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  supplied  with  boards,  sticks,  and  the  like ; 
and  to  complete  the  shelter,  these  were  sometimes  co¬ 
vered  with  skins,  and  sometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  full  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  artificial  scenes,  or  scenical  repre¬ 
sentations,  w’ere  introduced,  and  paintings  used  instead 
of  the  objects  themselves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three 
sorts ;  tragic,  comic,  and  satiric.  The  tragic  scene 
represented  stately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decora¬ 
tions  of  pillars,  statues,  and  other  things  suitable  to  the 
palaces  of  kings :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houses 
with  balconies  and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common 
buildings :  and  the  satiric  was  the  representation  of 
groves,  mountains,  dens,  and  otlier  rural  appearances; 
and  these  decorations  either  turned  on  pivots,  or  slid 
along  grooves  as  those  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  close  to  nature  and  probability,  the  scene 
should  never  be  shifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  course 
of  the  play :  the  andients  were  pretty  severe  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  particularly  Terence,  in  some  of  whose  plays  the 
scene  never  shifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  transacted  at 
the  door  of  some  old  man’s  house,  whither  w’ith  inimi¬ 
table  art  he  occasionally  brings  the  actors.  The  French 
are  pretty  strict  with  respect  to  this  rule  ;  but  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

ScEN^  is  also  a  part  or  division  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  acts,  and  acts  are  again 
subdivided  into  scenes ;  in  which  sense  the  scene  is 
properly  the  persons  present  at  or  concerned  in  the 
action  on  the  stage  at  such  a  time :  whenever,  there¬ 
fore,  a  new  actor  appears,  or  an  old  one  disappears, 
the  action  is  changed  into  other  hands ;  and  therefore 
a  new  scene  then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  stage,  that  the  scenes  be 
well  connected ;  that  is,  that  one  succeed  another  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  stage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  of  the  act.  See  Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek  scency 
and  description),  in  perspective,  a  representation 

of  a  body  on  a  perspective  plane ;  or  a  description 
thereof  in  all  its  dimensions,  such  as  it  appears  to  the 
eye.  See  Perspective. 

SCEPTIC,  o-K/iTTiKog,  from  TM'TVTD^a.'.,  “  I  considcr, 
look  about,  or  deliberate,  ”  properly  signifies  considera- 


tive  and  inquisitive,  or  one  who  is  always  weighing  rea-  Sceptic, 

sons  on  one  side  and  the  other,  without  ever  deciding - 

between  them.  It  is  chiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  sect 
of  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho  (see  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertius,  had  various  other  denominations. 

From  their  master  they  were  called  Pqrrkonians  ;  from 
the  distinguishing  tenets  or  characteristic  of  their  phi¬ 
losophy  they  derived. the  name  of  Apo)-etici,from 
“  to  doubt;”  from  their  suspension  and  hesitation  they 
were  called  ephectici,  from  iTnyfitt,  “  to  stay  or  keep 
back :  ”  and  lastly,  they  w^ere  called  zetetici,  or  seekers, 
from  their  never  getting  beyond  the  search  of  truth. 

That  the  sceptical  philosophy  is  absurd,  can  admit  of 
no  dispute  in  the  present  age ;  and  that  many  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  P^'rrho  carried  it  to  the  most  ridiculous  height, 
is  no  less  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himself 
was  so  extravagantly  sceptical  as  has  sometimes  been 
asserted,  when  we  reflect  on  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  are  still  preserved,  and  the  respectful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  first  name  who  flourished  soon  after 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  it 
can  be  discovered,  seems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from 
Democritus  to  deny  the  real  existence  of  all  qualities 
in  bodies,  except  those  which  are  essential  to  primary 
atoms,  and  that  he  referred  every  thing  else  to  the 
perceptions  of  the  mind  produced  by  external  objects, 
in  other  words,  to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  know¬ 
ledge  of  course  appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fal¬ 
lacious  report  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  to  be 
uncertain  ;  and  in  this  notion  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Elcatic  school  in  which  he  was 
educated.  He  was  further  confirmed  in  his  scepticism 
by  the  subtilties  of  the  Dialectic  school  in  which  he 
had  been  instructed  by  the  son  of  Stilpo  ;  choosing  to 
overturn  the  cavils  of  sophistry  by  recurring  to  the 
doctrine  of  universal  uncertaintj^,  and  thus  breaking 
the  knot  which  he  could  not  unloose.  For  being  na¬ 
turally  and  habitually  inclined  to  consider  immoveable 
tranquillity  as  the  great  end  of  all  philosophy,  he  was 
easily  led  to  despise  the  dissensions  of  the  dogmatists, 
and  to  infer  from  their  endless  disputes,  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  the  questions  on  which  they  debated;  contro¬ 
versy,  as  it  has  often  happened  to  others,  becoming 
also  with  respect  to  him  the  parent  of  scepticism. 

Pyrrho’s  doctrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  disregarded.  He  was  attended  by  se¬ 
veral  scholars,  and  succeeded  by  several  followers,  who 
preserved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  The  most  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  followers  was  Timon  (see  Timon),  in  whom 
the  public  succession  of  professors  in  the  Pyrrhonic 
school  terminated.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  almost 
extinct,  having  suffered  much  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
dogmatists,  and  from  a  natural  aversion  in  the  human 
mind  to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  ab¬ 
solute  darkness.  The  disciples  of  Timon,  however,  still 
continued  to  profess  scepticism,  and  their  notions  were 
embraced  privately  at  least  by  many  others.  The  school 
itself  was  afterwards  reviwd  byPtola?meus  a  Cyrenian, 
and  was  continued  by  TEnesidemus  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  the 
Pyrrhonic  philosophy,  the  heads  of  which  are  preserved 
by  Photius.  From  this  time  it  was  continued  through 
a  series  of  preceptors  of  little  note  to  .Sextus  Empi¬ 
ricus,  who  also  gave  a  summary  of  the  sceptical  doctrine. 
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A  Sivstcm  of  pliiloso])!!)'  tlnis  rouniLuon  doa’ot,  and 
clouded  witli  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets 
of  any  importance,  nor  prescriltK  a  certain  rule  of 
conduct  ;  and  accordinjily  'vo  find  tliat  the  followers 
of  scepticism  r^e-rc  guided  entirely  by  chance.  As 
they  could  form  no  certain  judgment  respecting  good 
ami  evil,  they  accidentally  learned  tlie  folly  of  eagerly 
pursuing  any  ajtparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  ap¬ 
parent  evil  ;  and  their  minds  of  course  settled  into  a 
state  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  the  grand  postula- 
luni  of  their  system. 

In  the  schools  of  the  sceptics  we  find  ten  distinct 
topics'  of  argument  urged  in.support  of  the  doctrine  of 
tmeertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  no- 
tliing  could  he  poslitively  asserted  cither  concerning 
thc'ir  number  or  their  force.  These  arguments^  chief¬ 
ly  respect  objects  of  sense  :  they  place  all  knowledge 
in  appearance  :  and,  as  the  same  things  appear  very 
different  to  different  people,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  appearance  most  truly  expresses  their  real  na¬ 
ture.  Tliev  likewise  say,  that  our  judgment  is  liable 
to  uncertainty  from  the  circumstance  of  frequent  or 
rare  occurrence,  and  that  mankind  are  continivally  led 
into  different  conceptions  concerning  the  same  thing 
by  means  of  custom,  law,  fabulous  tales,  and  establish¬ 
ed  opinions.  On  all  these  accounts,  they  think  every 
liuman  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  ;  and,  con¬ 
cerning  any  thing,  they  can  only  assert,  that  it  seems 
to  be,  not  that  it  is  what  it  seems. 

This  doubtful  reasoning,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  call¬ 
ed,  the  sceptics  extended  to  all  the  sciences,  in  which 
they  discovered  nothing  true,  or  which  could  be  abso¬ 
lutely  asserted.  In  all  nature,  in  physics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contradictory  opinions,  and  inex¬ 
plicable  or  incomprehensible  phenomena.  In  physics, 
tlie  appearances  they  thought  might  be  deceitful ;  and 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  tlie  duties  of  mora¬ 
lity,  men  were,  in  their  opinion,  equally  ignorant  and 
uncertain.  To  overturn  the  sophistical  arguments  of 
these  sceptical  reasoners,  would  he  no  difficult  matter, 
if  their  reasoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed, 
the  great  principle  is  sufficiently,  though  shortly  re¬ 
futed  by  Plato,  in  these  words.  “  When  you  say  all 
things  are  incompreliensiblc  (s.ays  he),  do  jou  com¬ 
prehend  or  conceive  that  they  are  thus  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  or  do  you  not?  If  you  do,  then  soinetliing  is 
comprehensible  ;  if  you  do  uot,  there  is  no  reason  we 
should  believe  you,  since  you  do  not  comprehend 
your  own  assertion.  ” 

Put  sccjiticism  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to  the 
ancients  and  to  the  followers  of  Pyrrho.  Xumerous 
sceptics  have  arisen  also  in  modern  times,  varying  in 
their  principles,  manners,  and  character,  as  cliance, 
jircjudice,  vanity,  weakness,  or  indolence,  prompted 
them.  The  great  object,  however,  wliicli  they  seem 
to  have  in  view,  is  to  overturn,  or  at  least  to  weaken, 
the  evidence  of  analogy,  experience,  and  testimonj’ ; 
though  some  of  them  liave  even  attempted  to  show,  that 
tlie  axioms  of  geometry  are  uncertain,  and  its  demon¬ 
strations  inconclusive.  This  last  attempt  lias  not  in¬ 
deed  been  often  made;  hut  the  chiet  aim  ot  Mr  Hume  s 
jihilosopliical  writings  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  eve¬ 
ry  brancli  of  physics,  )n< loplij/sics,  liistury,  clitics,  and 
iheolof'i/.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  rea¬ 
sonings  in  support  of  modern  scepticism.  I  he  most 
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important  of  them  have  been  noticed  clscwliere  (see  Sr-nt'c 
MtUAci.E,  Metaimivsics,  and  Piiieosoeh  v,  N®  H .) ; 
and  such  of  our  readers  as  liave  any  relish  for  specu- 

lations  of  that  nature  can  be  no  strangers  to  liis  Es-  • - ^ ' 

says,  or  to  the  able  confutations  of  them  by  the  Doc¬ 
tors  Ileid,  Campbell,  Gregory,  and  Peal  tie,  who  have 
likewise  exposed  the  weakness  of  the  sceptical  reason¬ 
ings  of  Des  Cartes,  Malbraiiclie,  and  other  philoso¬ 
phers  of  great  fame  in  tlie  same  school. 

SCEPTICISM,  ,the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the 
sceptics.  See  the  preceding  article. 

S’CEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  staff,  or  batoon,  borne 
on  solemn  occasions  by  Kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com¬ 
mand  and  authority.  Kicod  derives  the  word  from 
tlie  Greek  try.r,7rr^tv,  which  he  says  originally  signified 
“  a  javelin,  ”  which  the  ancient  kings  usually  bore  as 
a  badge  of  their  authority ;  that  instrument  being  in 
very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  Put  ™))7rT^«» 
does  not  properly  signify  a  javelin,  but  a  stnjf'to  rest  up¬ 
on,  from  a-y-r.-rfla,  iunitor,  “  I  lean  upon,”  Accordingly, 
ill  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the 
scejitres  of  kings  were  no  other  than  long  walking- 
staves  :  and  Ovid,  in  speaking  of  Jupiter,  describes  him 
as  resting  on  his  sceptre  (Met.  i.  vcr.  178.)  '1  he  scep¬ 

tre  is  an  ensign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
crown.  The  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets  put  scep¬ 
tres  in  the  hands  of  tlie  most  ancient  kings  they  ever 
introduce.  Justin  observes,  that  the  sceptre,  in  its 
original,  was  a  hasta,  or  spear.  He  adds,  that,  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  men  adored  the  hastce  or  sceji- 
tres  as  immortal  gods ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  that,  even  in  his  time,  they  still  furtiislied  the 
gods  with  sceptres. — Neptune’s  sceptre  is  his  trident. 

Tarquin  the  Elder  was  the  first  who  assumed  tlic  sccpi- 
tre  among  the  Homans.  Ee  Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in 
the  fir.'t  race  of  the  French  kings,  the  sceptre  was  a 
golden  rod,  almost  always  of  the  same  height  «ith  the 
king  who  bore  it,  and  crooked  at  one  end  like  a  cro- 
zier,  ITequeiitly  instead  of  a  sceptre,  kings  are  .sei  n 
on  medals  with  a  palm  in  their  hand.  See  Pegai.ia. 

SCTI.EFFER  A,  a  genus  of  iihuits  belonging  to  the 
dia'cia  class;  and  in  tlie  natural  inetlmd  ranking  with 
tho.se  that  are  doubtful.  See  Potanv  Index. 

SCHAFEIIAUSEN,  the  smallest  canton  of  .Swit¬ 
zerland,  hounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Siiahia,  on 
the  cast  by  the  canton  of  Zuricli  and  the  bishopric  ot 
Constance,  and  on  the  south  by  tlie  same  and  Tlnii- 
gau.  It  is  about  1.5  miles  long  and  9  broad,  and  its 
population  amounts  to  about  JO, 000.  Its  revenue.'  are 
not  extensive,  as  one  proof  of  wliicli  the  burgoma'ter 
or  chief  lias  not  more  than  IJO^a  yeir.  1  lie  refor¬ 
mation  was  introduced  before  the  niiildle  ot  the  lOth 
century.  I'lie  clergy  ,are  paid  by  the  stale*,  the  Ineli- 
Cst  iiiconies  not  c.xceeding  lOO/.  and  the  low- 't  lO/. 
annually.  Suinptuai  v  hiw>  are  in  (oiee,  us  well  as  in 
mo.st  ollitr  parts  of  Switzt-rl.ind  ;  ami  no  dancing  i.s 
allowed  except  on  very  particular  nee  l.^ions.  W  me  is 
tlieir  cliief  article  ot  coinimrce,  uliieli  llu  y  exrluinpe 
with  Suabia  for  corn,  as  tliis  canton  produces  very 
little  of  lliat  necessary  article. 

SciiArniAL  i  N.  a  town  of  .Switzerland,  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  a  canton  of  the  .same  name.  It  is  seated  on 
tlie  Rliiiie,  and  owes  Its  origin  to  the  iiiteirui  tion  of 
the  navigation  of  that  river  by  llu  eataraet  nl  l.auHiu. 

It  was  at  one  period  an  imperial  town,  mid  aJmiiud  a 
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Schaff-  member  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  in  1501  ;  and  its 

hausen  territory  forms  the  12th  canton  in  point  of  rank.  The 

Scheele.  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  computed  at  6000,  but  the 
.  number  of  citizens  or  burgesses  is  about  1600.  From 
these  were  elected  85  members,  w'ho  formed  the  great 
and  little  council ;  the  senate,  or  little  council  of  25, 
being  entrusted  with  the  executive  power  ;  and  the 
great  council  finally  deciding  all  appeals,  and  regulating 
the  more  important  concerns  of  government.  Though 
afrontier  town,  it  has  no  garrison,  and  the  fortifications 
are  weak  ;  but  it  once  had  a  famous  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  the  work  of  one  Ulric  Grubennian,  a 
carpenter.  The  sides  and  top  of  it  were  covered  ;  and 
it  was  a  kind  of  hanging  bridge ;  the  road  was  nearly 
level,  and  not  carried,  as  usual,  over  the  top  of  the  arch, 
but  let  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  there  suspended. 
This  curious  bridge  was  burnt  by  the  French,  when 
they  evacuated  Schaffhausen,  after  being  defeated  by 
the  Austrians,  April  13.  1799  Schaffhausen  is  22 
miles  north  by  east  of  Zurich,  and  39  east  of  Basil. 
Long.  3°  41'  E.  Lat.  47°  39'  N. 

SCHALBEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  class.  See  EoTAS'i  Inde.r. 

SCHEDULE,  a  scroll  of  paper  or  parchment,  an¬ 
nexed  to  a  will,  lease,  or  other  deed  ;  containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  some  other  matter  omitted  in 
the  body  of  the  deed.  The  word  is  a  diminutive  of 
the  Latin  scheda,  or  Greek  a  leaf  or  piece  of 

paper. 

SCHEELE,  Charles  William,  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralsund,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  kept  a  shop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  usual  instructions  of  a  private  school  ;  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  an  apothecary,  and  his  father  suffered  him 
to  gratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe¬ 
cary  at  Gottenburg,  he  passed  his  apprenticeship,  wlpch 
was  completed  in  six  years.  He  remained,  however, 
some  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
socxcellently  laid  the  firstfoundations  ofhis  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
of  chemical  subjects,  Kunckell’s  Laboratory  seems  to 
have  been  his  favourite.  He  used  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
night,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  retired  to  rest. 
A  friend  of  Schcele’s  had  remarked  the  progress  which 
he  had  made  in  chemistry,  and  had  asked  him  by  what 
inducements  he  had  been  at  first  led  to  study  a  science 
in  which  he  had  gained  such  knowledge?  Scheele  re¬ 
turned  the  following  answer  :  “  The  first  cause,  my 
friend,  arose  from  yourself.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
of  my  apprenticeship  you  advised  me  to  read  Neuman’s 
Chemistry,  from  the  perusal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myself;  and  I  remember  very 
well  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conserve-glass,  oil  of 
cloves,  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  see  also  still  before  my  eyes  art  unlucky 
experiment  which  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circum¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  desire 
to  repeat  experiments.  ”  After  Schecle’s  departure 
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from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1765,  he  obtained  a  place  Scheele. 
with  Kalstrora,  an  apothecary  at  Mahno.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  the  shop  of  Mr  Scharenberg.  In  1773, 
he  changed  this  appointment  for  another  at  Upsal, 
under  Mr  Loock.  Here  he  was  fortunately  situated; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
having  free  access  to  the  university  laboratory,  he  had 
opportunities  of  increasing  his  knowledge.  At  this 
place  also  he  happily  commenced  the  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
residence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Flenry  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Su- 
dermania,  visited  Upsal,  and  chose  this  opportunity  to 
see  the  academical  laboratory.  Scheele  was  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  by  the  university  to  exhibit  some 
chemical  experiments  to  them.  This  office  he  under¬ 
took,  and  showed  some  of  the  most  curious  processes 
in  chemistry.  The  two  princes  asked  him  many  ques¬ 
tions,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of  the  answers 
which  he  returned  to  them.  The  duke  asked  him  what 
countryman  he  was,  and  seemed  to  be  much  pleased 
when  Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Stral¬ 
sund.  At  their  departure  they  told  the  professor,  who 
was  present,  that  they  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  he 
would  permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  access  to  the 
laboratory,  as  often  as  he  chose  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me¬ 
dical  College  to  be  apothecary  at  Koping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  soon  showed  the  world  how-  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  situation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  he  showed  his 
acuteness  as  a  chemist,  as  he  discovered  there  the  new 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fluor  spar.  It  has 
been  confidently  asserted,  that  Scheele  was  the  first  who 
discovered  the  nature  ofthe  aerial  acid  ;  and  that  whilst 
he  was  at  Upsal  he  made  many  experiments  to  prove  its 
properties.  This  circumstance  might  probably  have  fur¬ 
nished  Bergn)an  with  the  means  of  treating  this  subject 
more  fully.  At  the  same  place  he  began  the  series  of 
excellent  experiments  on  that  remarkable  mineral  sub¬ 
stance,  manganese;  from  which  investigation  he  w'as  led 
to  make  the  very  valuable  and  interesting  discovery  of 
o.xymuriatic  acid.  At  the  same  time  he  examined  the 
properties  of  ponderous  earth. 

At  Koping  hq  finished  his  dissertation  on  Air  and 
Fire;  a  work  w’hich  the  celebrated  Bergman  most' 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatise  is,  that  fire  consists  of  pure  air  and 
phlogiston.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  in¬ 
flammable  air  be  phlogiston),water  iscomposedof these 
two  principles.  Of  these  opinions  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  “  Opiniones  tain  varite  sunt  tamque  in¬ 
ter  se  dissidenles  iit  allcruin projeclo  fieri  potest,  ut  earum 
nulla,  alterum  eerie,  non  potest  ut  plus  iina,  vera  sit.  ”  The 
author’s  merit  in  this  work,  exclusive  ofthe  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  public  ;  as  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  treating  so 
delicate  a  subject,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob¬ 
servations  (a)  which  are  dispersed  through  the  treatise, 

justly 
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(a)  Scheele  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  cursory  way,  the  decomposition  of  common  salt  by  the  calx  of  lead.  Mr 
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Sclieele.  justly  entitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
procured  him.  It  was  spread  abroad  through  every 
country,  became  soon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  many  languages.  The  English  trans¬ 
lation  is  enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and 
truly  philosophic  genius  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  himself  in  contri- 
butinff  to  the  Transactions  of  the  xA.cademv  at  Stock- 

O  •' 

holm.  He  first  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the 
salt  of  benzoin.  In  the  same  year  he  discovered  that 
arsenic,  freed  in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogiston, 
partakes  of  all  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  has  its 
peculiar  affinities  to  other  substances. 

In  a  Dissertation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he 
clearly  overturned  Beaume’s  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  published  an 
Analysis  of  the  Human  Calculus.  He  showed  also  a 
mode  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  the  process  of  making  the  powder  of  xAl- 
garoth.  He  analyzed  the  mineral  substance  called 
molybdena  or  flexible  black  lead.  He  discovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  showed  us  how  to  de¬ 
compose  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  He  discovered  that 
some  neutral  salts  are  decomposed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  decomposed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  observed,  with  pecular  ingenuity,  an  acid  in  milk, 
which  decomposes  acetated  alkali ;  and  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  sugar  of  milk,  he  discovered  another  acid, 
different  in  some  respects  from  the  above-mentioned 
acids  and  the  common  acid  of  sugar.  He  accomplished 
the  decomposition  of  tungsten,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  before  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu¬ 
liar  metallic  acid  united  to  lime.  He  published  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dissertation  on  the  different  sorts  of  ether.  He 
found  out  an  easy  way  to  preserve  vinegar  for  many 
years.  His  investigation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
Prussian  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  separate  it, 
and  his  discovery  that  alkali,  sal  ammoniac,  and  char¬ 
coal,  mixed  together,  will  produce  it,  are  strong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.  He  found  out  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sweet  matter  in  expressed  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.  He  showed  Iiow  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  selenite,  and  which  amounts  to  one  seventh  ot  the 
weight  of  the  root,  to  be  calcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acicTof  sorrel.  This  suggested  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  sorrel.  He  precipitated  acetate  ot  lead 
with  it,  and  decomposed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  by  this  process  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  sugar  ;  and  by  slowly  dropping  a 
solution  of  fixed  alkali  into  a  solution  of  the  acid  ot 
sugar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  sorrel. — from  his 
exaiuinatioii  of  the  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries,  he  found  not  one  species  of  acid  alone,  viz.^  the 
acid  of  lemon,  but  another  also,  which  he  denominat- 
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cd  the  malaceous  or  malic  acid,  from  its  being  found 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  apples.  ' 

By  the  decomposition  of  Bergman’s  new  metal  (side- 
rite)  he  showed  the  truth  of  IVIeyer’s  a>id  Klaproth’s 
conjecture  concerning  it.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  sideritc 
with  alkali  of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  bv  the  middle  salt  which  he  obtained  by  this  ojjC- 
ration”;  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  phosphorus ;  so 
that  he  demonstrates  that  this  calx  was  phosphorated 
iron.  He  found  also,  that  the  native  Prussian  blue 
contained  the  same  acid.  He  discovered  by  the  same 
means,  that  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  acid  sui  geiierh,  but  the  phosphoric  united  to  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mineral  alkali.  He  suggested  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  process  for  obtaining  magnesia  from 
Epsom  salt ;  he  advises  the  adding  of  an  equal  weight 
of  common  salt  to  the  Epsom  salt,  so  that  an  equal 
weight  of  Glauber’s  salt  may  be  obtained ;  but  this  will 
not  succeed  unless  in  the  cold  of  winter.  These  are  the 
valuable  discoveries  of  this  great  philosopher,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
Stockholm.  Most  of  his  essays  have  been  published  in 
French  by  Madame  Picardet,  and  Mons.  Morveau  of 
Dijon.  Dr  Beddoes  also  has  made  a  very  valuable  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  countrymen  of  an  English  translation  ot  a 
greater  part  of  Scheele’s  dissertations,  to  which  he  has 
added  some  useful  and  ingenious  notes.  The  follow  ing 
discoveries  of  Scheele  are  not,  we  believe,  published 
with  the  rest.  He  showed  what  that  substance  is,  which 
has  been  generally  called  ‘  the  earth  of  the  fluor  spar.  ’ 
It  is  not  produced  unless  the  fluor  acid  meet  with  sili¬ 
ceous  earth.  It  appears  from  Scheele  s  experiments 
to  be  a  triple  salt,  consisting  of  flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and 
fixed  alkali.  Scheele  proved  also,  that  the  fluor  acid 
may  be  produced  without  any  addition  of  the  vitriolic 
or  any  mineral  acid:  Ihe  fluor  is  melted  with  fixed 
alkali,  and  the  fluorated  alkali  is  decomposed  by  ace¬ 
tated  lead.  If  the  precipitate  be  mixed  with  charcoal 
dust,  and  exposed  in  a  retort  to  a  strong  heat,  the  lead 
will  be  revived,  and  the  acid  of  fluor,  which  was  unit¬ 
ed  to  it,  will  pass  into  the  receiver  possessed  of  all  its 
usual  properties.  This  seems  to  be  an  ingenious  and 
unanswerable  proof  ot  its  existence. 

He  observed,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un¬ 
less  an  alkali  be  present;  and  the  reason  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  that  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  little  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  crystallize  ;  for  if  this  be  separated  from  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  llis  hist  dis¬ 
sertation  was  his  very  valuable  observations  on  the  neiJ 
of  the  gall-nut.  Ehrhart,  one  of  ."cheelc’s  most  intinale 
friends,  asserts,  that  he  was  the  discoverer  of  both  ot  the 
acid.-  of  sugar  and  tartar.  W  e  are  also  indebted  to  him 
for  that  masterpiece  of  chemical  decomposition,  t  lie  se¬ 
paration  ol  the  acid  of  pho.-phorus  from  bones.  ’I  his  ap- 
3  V  2  l^xirs 
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Scheele.  pears  from  a  letter  w  hich  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn,  who 
generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  discoveiy. 
This  acid,  wdiich  is  so  curious  in  the  eye  of  the  chemist, 
begins  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  physician.  It  was 
first  used  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral  alkali,  by 
the  ingenious  Dr  Pearson.  The  value  of  this  addition 
to  the  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
from  the  increase  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  sold  in  London. 

Vie  may  stamp  the  character  of  Scheele  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  from  his  many  and  important  discoveries.  What 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  character  was  irreproacliablc. 
From  his  outward  appearance,  you  would  not  at  first 
sight  have  judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities;  but  tliere  was  a  quickness  in  his  eye,  wliicb, 
to  an  accurate  observer,  would  point  out  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  mixed  but  little  with  tlie  crowd 
of  common  acquaintance  ;  for  this  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination,  as,  w  hen  his  })rofession  permitted  him, 
he  was  for  the  most  part  employed  in  his  experimental 
inquiries.  But  he  had  a  soul  for  friendship;  nor  could 
even  his  philosophical  pursuits  withhold  him  from  truly 
enjoying  the  society  of  those  whom  he  could  c-Meem 
and  love.  Before  he  adopted  any  opinion,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  theory,  he  considered  it  witli  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  ;  but  when  once  his  sentiments  were  fixed,  lie 
adhered  to  them,  and  defeiuLd  them  with  resolution. 
Not  but  that  he  was  ingenuous  enough  to  suffer  liim- 
self  to  be  convinced  by  weigbty  objections ;  as  he  has 
shown  that  he  was  open  to  conviction. 

His  cliemical  apparatus  was  neither  neat  nor  con¬ 
venient  ;  his  laboratory  was  small  and  confined  ;  nor 
was  be  particular  in  regard  to  the  vessels  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  experiments,  as  often  the  first  phial  which 
came  to  hand  w  as  placed  in  his  sand  heat ;  so  that  we 
may  justly  wonder  how  such  discoveries,  and  such  ele¬ 
gant  experiments,  could  have  been  made  under  such 
unfavourable  circumstances.  Ho  understood  none  of 
the  modern  languages  except  tlie  (ierman  andSwedish ; 
.so  that  he  had  not  tlie  advantage  of  being  benefited  by 
the  early  intelligence  of  discoveries  made  by  foreigncr.s, 
but  was  forced  to  wait  till  tlie  intelligence  w'as  convey¬ 
ed  to  him  in  the  slow  and  uncertain  channel  of  trans.- 
lation.  The  important  services  which  Scheele  did  to 
natural  pliilosopliy  entitled  him  to  universal  reputation ; 
and  he  obtained  it :  his  name  was  well  known  by  all 
F.urope ;  and  lie  was  member  of  several  learned  aca^ 
demies  and  philosopliical  societies. 

It  was  often  wished  tliathe  would  quit  his  retirement 
at  Roping,  and  move  in  a  larger  sphere.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  that  aplacemiglit  be  procured  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  might  afford  liim  a  good  income  and  more 
leisure  ;  and,  indeed^  latterly  an  offer  was  made  to 
him  of  an  annuity  of  flOO/.  if  he  would  settle  in  this 
country.  But  death,  alas  !  put  an  end  to  tliis  project. 
For  half  a  year  before  tliis  melancholy  event,  his  health 
had  been  declining,  and  he  himself  was  sensible  that 
he  would  not  recover.  On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he 
,  was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  on  the  21st  he  bequeathed 
all  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  his  wife  (who  was  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor  at  Roping,  and  whom  lio 
had  lately  married) ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  departed 
this  life.  So  the  world  lost,  in  less  than  two  years, 
Bergman  and  Scheele,  of  whom  Sweden  may  justly 


boast ;  two  philosophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lament-  SdicoTt 
ed  hv  all  their  contemporaries,  and  whose  memory  no-  „  i 
sterity  will  never  cease  most  gratefully  to  revere.  >, 

SCHEINEll,  Christopher,  a  German  mathe¬ 
matician,  astronomer,  and  Jesuit,  eminent  for  being 
the  first  who  discovered  spots  on  the  sun,  was  born  at 
Schwaben  in  the  territory  of  IMiddleheim  in  157J. 

He  first  discovered  spots  on  the  sun’s  disk  in  1611,  and 
made  observations  on  these  phenomena  at  Home,  un¬ 
til  at  length  reducing  them  to  order,  he  published  them 
in  one  volume  folio  in  1630.  Ho  wrote  also  some 
smaller  things  relating  to  mathematics  and  philosophy; 
and  died  in  1660. 

SC  HELD,  a  river  which  itscs  on  the  confines  of 
Ficai  dy,  and  runs  north-east  by  Cambray,  Valencien¬ 
nes,  Tourna}',  Oudenarde,  &c.  and  receiving  the  Lis 
at  Ghent,  runs  east  by  Dendermoiid,  and  then  nortli 
to  Antwerp  :  below  whicli  city  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  called  l/ie  JVe^iei  -Sc/ield,  w  hicli  sepa¬ 
rates  riaiulers  from  Zealand,  and  discharges  itself  into’" 
the  sea  near  Flushing  ;  and  the  other  called  the  Oster- 
Sc/ie/d,  which  runs  by  Bergen-op-zoom,  and  after¬ 
wards  between  the  islands  Bevcland  and  Sdiowen,  and 
a  little  below  falls  in  tlie  sea. 

SCHEME,  a  drauglit  or  representation  of  any  geo¬ 
metrical  or  astronomical  figure,  o;-  problem,  by  hues 
sensible  to  the  eye  ;  or  of  tlie  celestial  bodies  in  their 
proper  places  for  any  moment ;  otherwise  called  a  dia¬ 
gram. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  with 
tlirce  cattles.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  silver  and  other 
metals,  as  also  for  hot  baths.  Near  it  is  a  rock  of  a 
shining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  some  spots 
of  yellow.  E.  Long.  19.  0.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

SCHEHARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetrandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCHETLANI).  See  Sheti.and. 

SCHEUCHZEKI A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  hexandvia  class  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  fifth  order,  Triiielaloidxa.  See  Bot 
TANY  Index. 

SCHIEfTLS,  or  Sciiixii,  among  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  applied  to  their  nobles.  “  .-Vinong  the  Bedouins,  ” 
says  Niebuhr,  “  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
tile  higiiest  or  the  lowest  order.  Their  nobles  are  very 
numerous,  and  compose  in  a  manner  the  wliole  nation 
the  plebeians  are  invariably  actuated  and  guided  by  the 
scliieclis,  who  superintend  and  direct  in  every  trans¬ 
action.  'i'he  schiechs,  and  their  subjects,  arc  horn  to 
tlie.lil’e  of  shepherds  and  soldiers.  'I’hc  greater  tribes 
rear  many  camels,  whiclntliey  eitlier  sell  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  employ  tliem  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions..  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
sheep.  Among  tho.se  tribes  wliicli  apply  to  agriculture, 
the  schiechs  live  always  in  tents,  and  leave  tlie  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  tlicir  subjects,  whose  dwellings  are 
wretched  liuts.  Schiechs  always  ride  on  horses  or  dro¬ 
medaries,  inspecting  the  conduct  of  their  subjects,  visit¬ 
ing  their  friend.s,  or  hunting.  Traversing  the  deserR 
where  tlie  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per¬ 
ceive  travellers  at  a  distance.  As  travellers  are  seldom 
to  he  met  with  in  those  wild  tracts,  tliey  easily  discover 
such  as  pass  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  piijago  them 
when  they  find  their  own  party  the  strongest.” 

fSCHlNUS,  ageiiusof  plants  belonging  totliedimcia 

class ; : 
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Scliliius  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
II  .  -tSd  order,  Dumosa.  See  Botany  Incit'd'. 

Si  o  astic.  SCHIUAS,  or  Schirauz,  a  large  and  famous  town 
'  ' '  of  Persia,  capital  of  I'arsistan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  but  not  so  much  in  breadth.  It  is 
seated  at  the  north-west  end  of  a  spacious  plain  sur¬ 
rounded  with  very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  the 
town  stands.  The  houses  are  built  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun ;  the  roofs  are  flat  and  terraced.  There  are 
15  handsome  mosques,  tiled  with  sones  of  a  bluish 
green  colour,  and  lined  nithin  with  black  polished 
marble.  There  are  many  large  and  beautiful  gardens, 
surrounded  with  walls  Id  feet  high,  and  four  thick. 
They  contain  various  kinds  of  very  fine  trees,  with 
fruits  almost  of  every  kind,  besides  various  beautiful 
flowers.  The  wines  of  Schiras  are  not  only'  the  best 
in  Persia,  but,  as  some  think,  in  the  whole  world.  The 
w’omen  are  much  addicted  to  gallantry,  and  Schiias  is 
called  an  earthly  paradise  by  some.  The  ruins  of  the 
famous  Persepolis  are  30  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
this  place.  E.  Long.  56.  0.  N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  trxirp'y.,  cliff ,  ^fissure), 
in  its  general  acceptation  signifies  division  or  separa¬ 
tion  ;  but  is  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  separations 
happening  from  diversity  of  opinions  among  people  of 
the  same  religion  and  faith. 

Thus  \vc  say  the  scfiisn]  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  the  schism  of  the  Persians  from  the 
Turks  and  other  Mahometans,  &C. 

Among  eccesiastical  authors,  the  great  schism  of  tire 
West  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  of  Clement 
VII.  and  Lh'ban  VI.  which  divided  the  church  for  40 
or  50  year.s,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  election 
of  Martin  V.  at  the  council  of  Constance. 

The  L’.omanists  number  S  I  schisms  in  their  church. 
— They  bestow  the  naine  English  schism  on  the  reform¬ 
ation  of  religion  in  this  kingdom.  Those  of  the  church 
of  England  apply  the  term  schism  to  the  separation  of 
the  nonconformists,  viz.  the  presbyterians,  independ¬ 
ents,  and  anabaptists,  for  a  further  reformation. 

SCHISTUS,  in  Mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  seve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  stones,  as  argillaceous,  siliceous,  bitumin¬ 
ous,  schistus,  iCc  See  Minehaloxjy  Index. 

SCHMI CDELIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  octandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCHOENOBATES,  (from  the  (ireek,  a 

rope;  and /Sstiyii,  I  xvall),  a  name  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  their  rope-dancers  :  by  the  Uomans  called 
Jitnambtdi.  See  IIote-dancer  nnd  Puna-mbulus. 

The  sckccnobates  were  slaves  whose  masters  made 
money  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  their 
feats  of  activity.  Mercut  ialis  de  arte  gymnast  ica,  lib.  iii. 
gives  us  dve  figures  of  schcenobates  engraven  after  an¬ 
cient  stones. 

SCIIOENUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clqss  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
.  der  the  3d  order,  (’rt/arHan’,f.  See  Bot.\ny 

SCTIOLAiSTlC,  somethuig  belonging  to  the  school. 
See  School. 

Scholastic  Divinity,  is  that  part  or  species  of  divini¬ 
ty  which  clears  and  discusses  ipiestions  by  reason  and 
arguments;  in  which  sense  it  stands,  in  some  measure, 
opposed  to  positive  d'vinity,  which  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  fathers,  councils,  dc.  The  school-divinity 


is  now  fallen  into  contempt ;  and  is  scarce  regarded  Scliolasi'c 
anywhere  but  in  some  of  the  universities,  where  they,.  ,  l\ 

v  1  ■  1  I  <■  I  1  ■  ''  fcrlioiiiw r;-, 

are  still  by  their  charters  obliged  to  teach  it.  _ ^ 

SC’HOLIA.ST,  or  Com.mentatoh,  a  grammarian 
who  writes  scholia,  that  is,  notes,  glosses,  c\c.  upon 
ancient  authors  who  have  written  in  the  learned  lan- 
guage.s.  See- the  ne.xt  article. 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  annotation,  or  remark,  occa¬ 
sionally  made  on  some  passage,  jrroposition,  or  the  like. 

Tills  term  is  much  used  in  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics,  where,  after  demonstrating  a  proposition, 
it  is  custoiiiary  to  point  out  how  it  might  be  done  some 
other  way,  or  to  give  some  advice  or  precaution  in 
order  to  prevent  mistakes,  or  add  some  particular  use 
or  application  thereof. 

SCIIGMBEilG,  FnEDERICK-.URMAXD  duke  OFj 
a  distinguished  officer,  sprung  from  an  illustrious  family 
in  Germany,  and  the  son  of  Count  Schomberg  by  an 
English  lady,  daughter  of  Lord  Dudley,  w’as  born  in 
160S.  He  was  initiated  into  the  mi  itary  life  under  Fre¬ 
derick- Henry  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  served 
under  his  son  Vv’ilham  H.  of  Orange,  who  highly  es¬ 
teemed  him.  He  then  rejiaired  to  the  court  of  France, 
w  here  his  reputation  was  so  well  known,  that  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  government  of  Gravelines,  of  Fumes,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries.  H-j  was  reckoned  inferior  to  no  ge¬ 
neral  in  that  kingdom  e.xcept  .Mareschal  Turenne  and 
the  prince  of  Conde ;  men  of  such  exalted  eminence  ihat 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  acknowledge  their  superiority. 

The  French  court  thinking  it  necessary  to  diminish  tin- 
power  of  Spain,  sent  Schomberg  to  the  assistance  of  the 
I’ortuguese,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  that  coun¬ 
try  respecting  the  succes.sion  to  their  throne — Schom- 
berg’s  militmy  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  w  ar  in  favour 
of  his  aliie.«.  fhe  court  of  Spain  was  oliiigcd  to  soli¬ 
cit  for  ’peace  in  1666,  and  to  acknow  ledge  the  house 
of  Braganza  as  tho’jCi.st  lairs  to  the  ihrone  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  For  his  great  services  he  was  created  Count 
Mentola  in  Portugal;  and  a  pension  of  5(;0('/.  was 
bestowed  upon  him,  with  the  rcver.Mon  to  his  heirs. 

In  1673  ho  came  over  to  England  to  command  the 
army ;  but  tlie  English  at  that  time  being  di.-gusteil 
with  the  ITenth  nation,  Schoiiibcrg  wa,s  suspectid  of 
coming  over  with  a  design  to  coirupt  the  arinv,  and 
bring  it  under  French  discipline.  He  therefore  tbui  d 
it  necessary  to  return  to  !•  ranee,  which  he  soon  left, 
and  went  to  the  Netherlands.  In  the  month  of  June 
1676,  he  forced  the  prince  ol'  Grange  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Macstricht ;  and  it  is  said  he  was  then  raised 
to  the  rank  of  .Man  schai  of  I'ranee.  But  the  1  rem-h 
Dictionnaire  I ii'-torii/uc,  whose  information  on  a  point 
of  this  nature  ought  to  be  auihcntic,  sa\s,  tiiat  he 
was  invested  with  this  honour  the  same  tear  in  which 
he  took  the  fortress  of  Bellegardc  lioin  the  Spaniards 
while  serving  in  1  ortugal. 

L  pon  the  revocation  of  the  idict  of  Nnntc-.  when 
tin*  persecution  coniuu-nctd  against  the  Prote’-lanl-, 
SclmnibLi  g,  w  ho  w  :is  of  that  pi-i‘>ii  ision.  re(]U«  sH  d  h  avc 
to  retire  into  his  ow  n  country.  This  reipie-  i  w.i.s  refus¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  was  periiMltcd  to  take  retugi  in  Portug.il. 
where  he  had  nason  to  expett  he  woulil  be  kuivoy  re¬ 
ceived  on  account  of  past  sei  vn  e^.  Bu*  the  rdig'nius 
Zeal  ol  the  I'orlugiic.  though  it  did  not  prevent  tiu  m 
from  accepting  iissistuncc  from  a  heretic  when  their 

kiiiL-doru 
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Sdiomberg.  threatened  with  subversion,  could  not  per- 

'  '  n  '  mit  them  to  give  him  shelter  wdien  he  came  for  protec¬ 
tion.  The  Inquisition  interfered,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  send  him  away.  He  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 
way  of  England.  Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Ducal  Prussia,  and  appointed  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  elector’s  forces.  When  the  prince 
of  Orange  sailed  to  England  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown  which  his  father-in-law  James  II.  had  abdicated, 
Schomberg  obtained  permission  from  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  to  accompany  him.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  ingenious  stratagem  which 
the  prince  employed  after  his  arrival  in  London  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  sentiments  of  the  reople  respecting  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  stratagem  was,  to  spread  an  alarm  over 
the  country  that  the  Irish  were  approaching  with  fire 
and  sword.  When  the  prince  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  England,  Schomberg  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  master  of  the  ord¬ 
nance.  In  April  1689  he  was  made  knight  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  and  naturalized  by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  May 
following  was  created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Baron  Teys,  earl  of  Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich, 
and  duke  of  Schomberg.  The  House  of  Commons  vot¬ 
ed  to  him  100,000/.  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Of 
this  he  only  received  a  small  part ;  but  after  his  death  a 
pension  of  5000/.  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  his  son. 

In  August  1689  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience.  When  he  arrived,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armvconsistingonly  of  12,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  while  King.Tames  commanded  an 
army  three  times  more  numerous.  Schomberg  thought 
it  dangerous  to  engage  with  so  superior  a  force,  and 
being  disappointed  in  his  promised  supplies  from  Eng¬ 
land,  judged  it  prudent  to  remain  on  the  defensive. 
He  therefore  posted  himself  at  Dundalk,  about  five  or 
six  miles  distance  from  James,  who  was  encamped  at 
Ardce.  For  six  weeks  he  remained  in  this  position, 
without  attempting  to  give  battle,  while  from  the  wet¬ 
ness  of  the  season  he  lost  nearly  the  half  of  his  army. 
Schomberg  was  much  blamed  for  not  coming  to  action ; 
but  some  excellent  judges  admired  his  conduct  as  a 
display  of  great  military  talents.  Had  he  risked  an 
engagement,  and  been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have 
been  lost.  At  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought 
on  the  1st  July  1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  James, 
Schomberg  passed  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
defeated  eight  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the 
Irish  infantry.  When  the  French  proiestants  lost 
their  commander,  Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead 
them  on  to  charge.  While  thus  engaged,  a  partv  of 
King  James’s  guards,  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest,  passed  Schomberg,  in  attempting  to  rejoin 
their  own  army.  They  attacked  him  with  great  fury, 
and  gave  him  two  wounds  in  the  head.  As  the 
wounds  w'ere  not  dangerous,  he  might  soon  have  re¬ 
covered  from  them  ;  but  the  French  Protestants,  per¬ 
haps  thinking  their  general  was  killed,  immediately 
fired  upon  the  guards,  and  .«hot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 
He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick’s  cathedral. 


Bishop  Burnet  says,  Schomberg  was  “  a  calm  man,  SchoiDbovg, 
of  great  application  and  conduct,  and  thought  much  School.*"' 
better  than  he  spoke  ;  of  true  judgment,  of  exact  pro-  — v— — ' 
bity,  and  of  a  humble  and  obliging  temper.  ” 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  sciences,  are  taught.  Thus  we  say,  a 
grammar  school,  a  writing  school,  a  school  of  natural 
philosophy,  &c. — The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
schola,  which,  according  to  Du  Cange,  signifies  dis- 
cipline  and  correction  ;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently 
used,  in  general,  for  all  places  where  several  persons 
met  together,  either  to  study,  to  converse,  or  do  any 
other  matter.  Accordingly,  there  \vere  schoU  pala- 
tints,  being  the  several  posts  wherein  the  emperor’s 
guards  were  placed  ;  schola  scutarioriim,  schola  ge?itili~ 
um.  Sec.  At  length  the  term  passed  also  to  civil  ma¬ 
gistrates  ;  and  accordingly  in  the  code  we  meet  with 
schola  chartiilariorum,  schola  agenlinm.  See. ;  and  even 
to  ecclesiastics,  as  schola  cantonm,  schola  sacerdotum. 

Sec. 

The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
study  the  laws  that  they  had  received  from  Moses. 

The  father  of  the  family  studied  and  taught  them  in 
his  own.  family.  The  Rabbin  taught  them  in  the 
temple,  in  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  academies. 

They  pretend,  that  even  before  the  deluge  there  were 
schools  for  knowledge  and  piety,  of  which  the  patri¬ 
archs  had  the  direction. — They  place  Adam  at  their 
head,  then  Enoch,  and  lastly  Noah.  Melchisedec, 
as  they  say,  kept  a  school  in  the  city  of  Kajrath- 
sepher,  otherwise  Hebron,  in  Palestine.  Abraham, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  Heber,  taught  in  Chaldtea 
and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the  Egyptians  learned  a- 
stronomy  and  arithmetic.  .lacob  succeeded  Abraham 
in  the  office  of  teaching.  Tlic  scripture  says,  he  was 
“  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents  ;  ”  which,  according 
to  tlie  Chaldee  paraphiast,  is,  “  that  he  was  a  perfect 
man,  and  a  minister  of  the  house  of  docrine.  ’’ 

All  tliis,  indeed,  must  be  very  precarious  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  tliat  Moses,  Aaron, and 
the  elders  of  Israel,  instructed  the  people  in  tl)e  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  that  many  good  Israelites  were  very  industri¬ 
ous  to  instruct  their  families  in  the  fear  of  God.  But 
all  this  does  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any  sucli 
schools  as  we  are  now  inquiring  after.  Under  Joshua 
we  see  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  where  the 
cliildrcii  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  tlisciples,  lived  in 
the  c.xercise  of  a  retired  auel  austere  life,  in  study,  in 
tlie  meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God.  There 
were  schools  of  the  propliets  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  ; 

1  Sam.  xix.  12,  20,  <!i:c.  See  the  article  Phopiikt. 

These  schools,  or  societies  of  the  prophets,  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  synagogues.  See  the  article  Synagoo-je. 

Charitp- Schools,  are  those  schools  wliich  are  set 
apart  by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for 
the  instruction  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  other¬ 
wise  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education.  In  no  country 
are  these  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
charity  and  benevolence  arc  charactcriitic  ol  tho  na¬ 
tion  at  large.  The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the 
number  ot  charity  scliools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  the  best  information  at  present,  1795. 


At 
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School 


11 

Schrebera. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

At  London 

In  other  parts  of  South 

182 

4442 

2870 

Britain 

In  North  Britain  by  the  ac- 

1329 

19506 

3915 

count  published  in  1786, 
In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 

135 

5187 

2618 

read  and  write  only  - 
In  ditto,  erected  pursuant 
to  his  majesty’s  charter, 
and  encouraged  by  his 
bounty  of  1000/.  per  an¬ 
num,  for  instructing, 
employing,  and  wholly 
maintaining  the  children, 
exclusive  of  the  Dublin 

168 

2406 

600 

work -house  school  - 

42 

1935 

— 

Total  of  schools,  &c. 

1856 

33476 

10003 

Su)ida!/  Schools  are  another  species  of  charity  schools 
lately  instituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great 
Britain.  The  institution  is  evidently  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  if  properly  encouraged  must  have  a  very 
favourable  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tends 
not  only  to  preserve  the  children  of  the  poor  from 
spending  Sunday  in  idleness,  and  of  consequence  in 
dissipation  and  vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the 
conduct  and  comfort  of  their  future  life  a  stock  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  ne¬ 
glected  in  early  life,  will  seldom  be  sought  for  or  ob¬ 
tained  amidst  the  hurry  of  business  and  the  cures  and 
temptations  of  the  world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Sunday-schools  was  INIr 
Raikes,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  same  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  instrumental  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  with  Mr  Raikes,  showed  the  example,  and  convin¬ 
ced  many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Glouces¬ 
tershire  the  institution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almost  every  town  and  parisli  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan  so 
generally  known,  so  much  approved,  and  so  evidently 
proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight  will 
al^^ays  be  found  sufficiently  numerous  and  willing  to 
bestow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power. 

SCHOONER,  in  sea-language,  a  small  vessel  with 
two  masts,  whose  main-sail  and  fore-sail  are  suspended 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  mast  towards  the  stern, 
and  stretched  out  below  by  booms,  whose  foremost  ends 
are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clasps  the  mast  so  as  to 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after  ends  are 
swung  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other. 

SCHORL,  a  species  of  mineral  belonging  to  the 
siliceous  genus.  See  iMixEnAr.o(;Y  Index. 

SCHOTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  33d  order,  Lomentacece.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCHREBERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 


SCHREVELIUS,  Cornelius,  a  laborious  Dutch  Schreveliub 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  published  some  editions  of  „  , 
tile  ancient  classics  more  distinguished  tor  their  ele-  , 

gance  than  accuracy :  his  Greek  Lexicon  is  esteemed 
the  best  of  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1667. 

SCIIULTENS,  Albert,  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
of  the  eastern  languages  at  Leyden,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  where  he  studied  till  the  year  1706,  and 
from  thenee  continued  his  scudies  at  Le)  den  and  U- 
trecht.  Schultens  at  length  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  books,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript ;  in 
whieh  he  made  great  progress.  A  short  time  after, 
he  became  minister  of  Wassenar ;  and  two  years  after, 
professor  of  the  eastern  tongues  at  Franeker.  -\t 
length  he  was  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  tauglu  He¬ 
brew  and  the  eastern  languages  with  extraordinary  re¬ 
putation  till  his  death,  ivhich  happened  in  1750.  He 
wrote  many  learned  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  A  Commentary  on  Job,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Proverbs.  3.  Vetus  et  regia  via  Ilehrai- 
znndi.  4.  Animadver stones  philologiccE  ct  criticce  ad  va- 
ria  loca  Veteris  Testamenli.  G.  An  excellent  Hebrew 
grammar,  dc.  Schultens  discovered  in  all  his  works 
sound. eriticism  and  much  learning.  He  maintained 
against  Gousset  and  Driessen,  that  in  order  to  iiave  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  is  necessary  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more 
particularly  the  Arabic. 

SCHURMAN,  Anna  Maria,  amostextraordinary 
Gennan  lady.  Her  natural  genius  discovered  itsdf  at 
six  years  of  age,  when  she  cut  all  sorts  of  figures  in 
paper  with  her  scissars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight, 
she  learned,  in  a  few  daj’S,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  she  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  she  w.is  taught  mu¬ 
sic,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  painting,  sculpture,  and 
engraving ;  in  all  of  which  she  succeeded  admirably. 

She  excelled  in  miniature-painting,  and  in  cutting  por¬ 
traits  upon  glass  with  a  diamond.  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  so  familiar  to  her,  that  the  most  learn¬ 
ed  men  were  astonished  at  it.  She  spoke  French,  Ita¬ 
lian,  and  English,  fluently.  Her  handwriting,  in  al¬ 
most  all  languages,  was  so  inimitable,  that  the  curi¬ 
ous  preserveci  specimens  of  it  in  their  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra¬ 
tion  could  not  protect  her  from  falling  into  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthusiast,  who 
had  been  banished  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  conduct.  To  this  man  she  entirely  attached  her¬ 
self,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ;  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  last  illness  at  Altena  in  Hol¬ 
stein.  Her  works,  consisting  of  De  vitee  humanic  ter- 
mino,  and  Disserfatio  de  ingenii  innliehris  ad  docirinam  et 
nie/iores literas  aplitndine;  and  her  Letters  to  her  learn¬ 
ed  correspondents,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1 6 1 '' ;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  rtrecht,  1662,  in  1‘Jmo,  un¬ 
der  the  following  title:  A.M.  .Schunnan  Opusenia  //<•- 
brxa,  (irxca,  Latina,  Calliea,  l^rosaica,  et  Metrica.  She 
published  likewise  at  Altena,  in  L  itin,  A  Defence  of 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  she  wa.s  w  ith  him  in 
1673;  not  worth  reading.  She  wiis  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  resided  chiefly  in  Hollaiid,  and  died  in 
Friesland  in  1678. 
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SCHW  AIlTENBURG,  a  town  and  castle  ofGer- 
maii}’,  and  circle  of  Upper  Saxonjr,  in  the  landgravate 
Schweitz.  dhuringia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name 
belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  Injuse  of  Saxony.  It  is 
seated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  south-east  of 
Erford,  and  35  north  of  Culleinbach.  E.  Long.  11. 
27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

SCHWARTS,  C^iRiSTOPiiER,  an  eminent  history- 
painter,  born  at  Ingolstadt  in  1550,  who  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  appellation  of  the  German  Raphael. 
He  learned  the  first  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own 
country,  but  finished  his  studies  at  Venice  ;  when  he 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  some  personal  instruc¬ 
tions  from  that  illustrious  master.  His  performances 
were  soon  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  his  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  was  very  different  from  what  the  Germans  had 
been  accustomed  to  before  that  time :  he  was,  there¬ 
fore,  invited  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter.  -He  died  in  1594  ; 
and  his  most  capital  works,  as  well  in  fresco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germanv,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  cas¬ 
tle  is  seated  on  the  river  Lee,  5  miles  north-west  of 
Nuremberg,  and  20  east  of  Wertzburg.  E.  Long.  10. 
27.  N.  Lat.  -19.  43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  strong  town  of  Silesia,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  with  a  castle. 
Next  to  Breslaw,  it  is  the  handsomest  town  of  Silesia. 
The  streets  are  large,  the  church  fine,  and  the  hou.scs 
well  built.  The  fortifications  arc  not  very  considerable, 
and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into  a  convent,  (ireat 
})art  of  the  city  was  burnt  down  in  1716,  but  it  was 
afterwards  elegantly  rebuilt  and  improved.  In  1757, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Prussians  the  following  year.  All  the  magis¬ 
trates  are  Roman  Catholics;  but  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Protestants,  who  have  a  clnueh  without  the  town, 
as  also  a  public  school.  It  is  seated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  river  Weistritz,  27  miles  S.  E.  of  Lignitz,  and  22 
S.  W.  of  Breslaw.  E.  Long.  1 6.  5 1.  N.  Lat.  50.  46. 

SC HWEINFURT,  a  very  strong,  and  formerly  a 
free,  and  imperial  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  with 
a  magnificent  palace,  wliere  the  senators,  who  were  12 
in  number,  met.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  corn, 
and  wine  ;  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  They  car¬ 
ry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
goose-quills,  and  feathers.  It  is  seated  on  the  river 
jMaine,  27  miles  north-east  of  Wurtzburg,  and  25  west 
of  Bamberg.  E.  Long.  10.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  15.  'Phis 
town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796.  It  now  be¬ 
longs  to  Bavaria. 

SCHWEITZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  lake  of  the  kour  Cantons  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  canton  of  Uri ;  on  the  cast  by  that  of  Glaris, 
and  on  the  north  by  those  of  Zurich  and  Zug.  This 
canton,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Uri  and  Under- 
walden,  threw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  in  1308,  and  form¬ 
ed  a  perpetual  aliignee  in  1315,  which  was  the  grand 
foundation  of  the  Helvetic  coni'ederacy.  The  name  of 
iSchweitzerland;  or  Switzerland,^  which  at  first  compre- 
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bended  only  those  three  cantons,  was  afterwards  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  Helvetia.  It  derived  that  name,  either  from  ' 
the  canton  of  Schweitz,  as  being  the  most  distinguished 
by  the  revolution  of  1308,  or  because  the  Austrians  call¬ 
ed  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountainous  parts  by  the 
general  denomination  of  Schw'eitzers.  The  government 
of  Schweitz  and  Uri  was  entirely  democratical  before 
the  late  revolution.  They  contain  about  50,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  could  furnish  more  than  12,000  militia. 
The  wdiole  country  being  mountainous,  consists  chiefly 
of  pasture,  raises  little  corn,  and  has  no  wine  ;  but  the 
soil,  though  naturally  barren,  has  been  improved  by 
the  natives  to  a  great  degree  of  fertility.  Luxury  is 
scarcely  known  here ;  and  a  purity  of  morals  prevails, 
which  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  the  inhabitants  of 
extensive  and  opulent  cities.  The  Roman  Catholic  is 
the  established  religion. 

A  dreadful  disaster  happened  in  this  canton  by  the 
fall  of  part  of  a  mountain  called  Ruffiberg  or  Rosenberg, 
on  the  evening  of  tlie  2d  of  September  1806.  Three 
villages  were  entirely  overwhelmed  by  it  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  two  others  were  very  much  damaged. 
Ihe  torrent  of  earth  and  stones  disengaged  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  was  even  more  rapid  than  that 
of  lava,  and  its  terrible  effects  were  equally  irresistible, 
carrying  rocks,  trees,  houses,  every  thing  before  it,  and 
burying  a  space  of  charming  country  upwards  of  tliree 
miles  square.  So  rapid  was  the  motion  of  this  dreadfid 
mass,  that  it  not  only  covered  the  adjoining  valley,  but 
ascended  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  side  of  the 
opposite  mountain.  A  portion  of  it  rolled  into  the  lake 
of  Lauweriz,  a  fifth  part  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
filled  up.  The  agitation  of  the  water  was  so  great  as  to 
overturn  a  number  of  houses,  chapels,  mills,  &c.  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  mill  of 
I.auwertz,  where  15  i)ersons  were  killed,  and  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  although  it  was  about  60 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  lake. 

'Ihe  Villages  of  Goldau  and  llothen,  consisting  of 
1 15  houses,  that  of  Busingen,  of  126,  and  that  of  Huz- 
lock,  totally  disappeared.  Of  Lauwertz  there  remain 
only  ten  buildings  much  damaged,  and  25  were  destrov- 
td.  Stein  lost  two  houses  and  several  stables,  which 
latter  were  very  numerous  in  all  these  villages.  The 
total  loss  of  property  of  dilferent  kinds,  as  houses,  cows, 
horses,  goats,  sheej).  Sec.  sustained  on  this  occasion,  has 
been  estimated  at  120,000/.  sterling.  In  the  villages 
which  were  overwhelmed,  not  an  individual  escaped. 
More  than  lOCO  persons  n  ere  the  victims  of  this  disas¬ 
ter.  Thiiteen  travellers  were  on  their  way  from  .4rth 
to  Schweitz,  of  whom  the  foremost  nine  perished,  and 
tlie  remaining  four  escaped,  being  about  40  paces  be¬ 
hind  them. 

About  20  years  ago  General  Pfj  ffer  foretold  this 
catastrophe,  from  his  particular  knowledge  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  There  was  a  sea  of  water  above  Spietzflue,  which 
for  several  years  had  undermined  the  rock,  and,  in  a 
cavern  of  great  depth  beneath,  the  waters  were  ingull- 
cd.  The  ([uantity  of  water  which  fell  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  tended  to  hasten  the  approach  of  this  me¬ 
lancholy  event,  and  the  rains  of  some  weeks  before, 
decided  the  fate  of  this  mountain. 

SciiwKiTZ,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  same  name,  is  seated  near  the  Waldstictter 

sea 


Schweitz, 
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fchwciu  sea,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  two 
Sciai'apby  I'Ogfred  rocks,  called  the  Schweitzer 

.  ‘  °  ^  Hahuem.  The  chiircli  is  an  edifice  both  large  and  mag¬ 
nificent.  It  is  10  miles  south-east  of  Lucerne.  K.  Long. 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40.  55. 

SCH\VENKFELDIA,agenusofplantsbeIongingto 
the  penfandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  with  those  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCriWENKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
diandria  class.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCHWINBERG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Funen,  opposite  to  the  islands  of 
Arroa  and  Langeland.  E.  Long.  10.  30.  N.Lat.  55. 10. 

SCI.\CCA,  anciently  called  Therma  Selimintia,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  present  denomination  from  the  Ara¬ 
bic  word  Scheich.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
castle  of  Luna.  It  stands  upon  a  very  steep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  sea,  and  excavated  in  every  direction 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  the  corn  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  territory  is  deposited  for  exportation  ;  there  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  small  bay  formed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  they  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  ships  at  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  substantially  built,  and 
contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  Amico’s  Lexicon 
Tnpo^rnphicum  says  the  last  enumeration  found  only 
9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclesiastics,  and 
several  denominations  of  lay  persons. 

SCI.ENA,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order 
thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

SCIAGRAPHY,  or  Sciography,  the  profile  or  ver¬ 
tical  section  of  a  building,  used  for  showing  the  inside  of  it. 


SciAGR.'tPHY,  in  Astronomy,  A-c.  is  a  term  made  use  Scjagr.'u'lu. 
of  by  some  authors  for  the  art  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  &c. 

SCIATICA,  thellip-GouT.  See  Medicine /wiicx. 

SCI  ENCE,  in  Philosophy,  denotes  any  doctrines  de¬ 
duced  from  self-evident  principles. 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows :  1.  The 
knowledge  of  things,  their  constitutions,  properties,  and 
operations:  this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  sense  of  the 
word,  may  be  called  <pv(riK.vi,  or  natural  philosophy  ;  the 
end  of  which  is  speculative  truth.  See  Philosophy 
and  Physics. — 2.  The  skill  of  rightly  applying  these 
powers,  :  The  most  considerable  under  this 

head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  seeking  out  those  rules  and 
measures  of  human  actions  that  lead  to  happiness,  and 
the  means  to  practise  them  (see  Moral  Philosophy); 
and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  application  of  the 
powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  uses  of  life  (see  Me¬ 
chanics.) — 3.  The  doctrines  of  signs,  imfitinTiKi ;  the 
most  usual  of  which  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  logic.  See  Logic. 

This,  says  Mr  Locke,  seems  to  be  the  most  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  division  of  the  objects  of  our  under¬ 
standing.  For  a  man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about 
nothing  but  either  the  contemplation  ofthings  themselves 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  or  about  the  things  in  his 
own  power,  which  are  his  actions,  for  the  attainment  of 
his  own  ends  ;  or  the  signs  the  mind  makes  use  of  both 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them 
for  its  clearer  information.  All  which  three,  viz.  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves  knowable,  actions  as  they  de¬ 
pend  on  us  in  order  to  happiness,  and  the  right  use  of 
signs  in  order  to  knowledge,  being  toto  ccelo  different, 
they  seem  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world,  wholly  separate  and  distinct  one  from  another 
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Nature  and  ^  DESIRE  of  amusement  and  relaxation  is  natural 
utility  of  to  man.  The  m.ind  is  soon  fatigued  with  contem- 
sticntific  plating  the  most  sublime  truths,  or  the  most  refined  spe- 
’culations,  while  these  are  addressed  only  to  the  under¬ 
standing.  In  philosophy,  as  in  polite  literature,  we 
must,  to  please  and  secure  attention,  sometimes  address 
ourselves  to  the  imagination  or  to  the  passions,  and  thus 
combine  the  agreeable  with  the  tts^ul.  For  want  of 
this  combination,  we  find  that  pure  mathematics  (com¬ 
prehending  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  Jiuxions  &c.}, 
notwithstanding  their  great  and  acknowledged  utility, 
are  studied  but  by  few  ;  while  the  more  attractive 
sciences  of  experimental  philosopliy  and  chemistry,  are 
uhno.st  universally  admired,  and  seldom  fail  to  draw 
crowd.s.of  hearers  or  spectators  to  the  lectures  of  their 
professors.  The  numerous  striking  phenomena  which 
these  latter  sciences  present  to  our  senses,  the  splendid 
experiments  by  which  their  principles  may  be  illustrat¬ 
ed.  and  the  continual  application  which  they  admit,  of 
tliose  principles  and  experiments  to  the  afl’air<  of  com¬ 
mon  life,  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  imagination  ; 
fix  and  keep  alive  the  attention  ;  excite  the  passions  of 
joy,  terror  or  surprise  ;  and  gratify  that  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  which  nature  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
Even  the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  pure  mathematics, 
VoL.  Will.  Part  11. 


especially  arithmetic  2x\di  geometry,  may  be  sometime.^ 
enlivened  by  amusing  examples  and  contrivances;  and 
are  found  the  more  pleasing,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
susceptible  of  such  elucidation. 

These  experimental  contrivances,  and  useful  appli¬ 
cations  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  constitute 
what  we  may  term  the  Amusements  or  Recre  tions  of 
Science.  They  have  very  properly  been  denominated 
rational  recreations,  as  they  serve  to  relax  and  unbend 
the  mind  after  long  attention  to  the  cares  of  business, 
or  to  severer  studies,  in  a  manner  more  rational,  and 
often  more  satisfactory,  than  those  frivolous  pursuits 
which  too  often  employ  the  time,  and  injure  the  healtli 
of  the  rising  gcner.ation.  „ 

In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work  we  have  sup-  oi.je^tand 
plied  our  readers  with  many  examples  of  scirnlijic  re-  pUnofUii; 
creation.  Thus,  the  articles  Lkceruf.main  and  Py- *riKlc. 
ROTF.ciiNY  may  be  regarded  ns  entirely  of  this  nature  ; 
and  in  the  experimental  parts  of  I’iikmintry  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Galvanism,  and  .M.vt.NETisM  ;  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Acoustics,  Hydrodynamics,  ^Mechanics, 

Optics,  and  its  correlative  divisions,  Uatoptrics  Di¬ 
optrics,  Perspective,  and  .Microscope;  in  i'seu- 
matics  and  .Aerostation  wf  have  related  a  varu'ty 
of  interesting  experiments,  and  described  many  ingeni- 

3  Z  ous 
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Introduc-  ous  contrivances,  calculated  both  for  instruction  and 
tion.  amusement.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
bring  these  under  one  point  of  view,  and  to  add  a  few 
of  the  more  curious  or  useful  experiments  and  contriv¬ 
ances  which  could  not  before  be  conveniently  introdu¬ 
ced.  In  particular,  we  propose  to  explain  some  of  those 
scientific  deceptions  which  have  excited  so  much  interest 
and  admiration,  and  to  describe  several  useful  philoso¬ 
phical  instruments,  which  either  are  of  very  late  inven¬ 
tion,  or  have  been  overlooked  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  work.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  supply  several 
deficiencies  (otherwise  unavoidable),  and  shall  render  the 
present  article  a  sort  of  general  index  or  table  of  re¬ 
ference  to  the  various  subjects  of  scientific  amusement 
which  are  dispersed  through  the  Encyclopaedia. 

For  greater  convenience,  and  more  easy  reference  to 
preceding  articles,  we  shall  arrange  the  sections  under 
which  the  various  amusements  of  science  may  be  redu¬ 
ced,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  series  of  the 
principal  mathematical  and  philosophical  treatises.  Thus 
the  article  will  be  divided  into  13  sections,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  recreations  and  contrivances  that  relate  to  A- 
covsTics,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
JlLECTRICITY,  GaLTANISM,  GeOGRAPHY,  GeOMETRY, 
Hydrodynamics,  Magnetism,  ]\Ieciianics,  Optics 
and  Pneumatics, 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  title  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  that  the  subjects  v.'hich  we  are  here  to  discuss 
are  puerile  or  trifling.  They  will  be  such  as  are  best 
calculated  to  excite  the  attention,  quicken  the  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  improve  the  memoiy  of  our  young  readers, 
and  they  will  be  similar  to  those  pursuits  which  have 
employed  the  lighter  hours  of  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  philosophers  and  mathematicians.  The  names 
of  Bacon,  of  Boyle,  of  Newton,  of  Desaguliers,  of  Oza- 
nam,  of  IVIontucla.  and  of  Hutton,  stamp  a  value  on 
the  recreations  of  science,  and  prevent  us  from  con- 
jj  sidering  them  as  fi  ivolous  or  tritling; 

■Writers  on  Tile  Subject  of  scientific  recreations  must  be  regarded 

scientific  as  entirely  motlern,  as.  previous  to  the  era  of  Lord 
lecreatious.  Bacon,  philosophers  were  mudi  more  attached  to  rigid 
demonstration  and  metaphysical  reasoning,  than  to  ex¬ 
perimental  illu.stration.  Much  may  be  found  on  these 
subjects  in  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Mr  Boyle  ; 
but  the  earliest  collection  of  scientific  amusements  which 
deserves  notice,  is  the  work  of  Ozanam,  entitled  Recre¬ 
ations  Mitkemntiqnes  et  Plu/.siques,  published  in  16t)2, 
in  2  vols  Bvq,  and  afterwards  several  times  republished 
w’ith  improvements  .and  additions,  till  it  was  enlarged  to 
4  vols  TJiis  work  was  soon  translated  into  most  of 
the  modern  languages,  and  was  given  to  the  EngJish 
leader  by  Dr  Hoojrer,  under  the  title  of  Rational  Re¬ 
creations,  first  published,  we  believe,  in  1774,  and  again 
in  17B3,  in  4  vols  Bvo.  The  original  w-ork  of  Ozanam. 
has  been  lately  recomposed  and  greatly  irnproved  by 
M,  Moutucla,  and  a  translation  of  this  improved  edition 
into  English  was  published  in  1803,  in  4  vols  8vo,  by 
Dr  Charles  Hutton.  In  this  English  edition,  the  work 
is  much  better  adapted,  than  in  any  former  copy,  to  the 
English  reader,  and  is  enriched  by  some  of  the  latest 
Ac  improvements  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 
Popdar  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  to  this  notice  of 
iwperhnen-  the  amusements,  of  science,  a  list  of  the  best 

»a.l  phiiosg-  popular  treatises  on  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
jby.  and  chemistry,  to  wltich  our  younger  readers  may  have. 


recourse  for  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  these  Recrea 
sciences,  if  they  should  find  some  of  the  articles  in  this*'®"®.'"  ‘ 
Encyclopedia  too  abstruse  or  too  mathematical.  colics. 

To  young  people  who  have  never  read  any  work  on' 
these  sciences,  we  may  recommend  Mr  Joyce’s  Scientific 
Dialogues,  Dialogues  on  Chemistry,  and  Dialogues  on  the 
Microscope,  and  Mr  Frend’s  Evening  Amusements.  Af¬ 
ter  attentively  perusing  these,  they  may  enlarge  their 
information  by  reading  Brewster’s  edition  of  Ferguson’s 
Lectures  ;  Nicholson’s  Introduction  to  N atural  Philoso¬ 
phy  ;  Gregory’s  Economy  of  Nature ;  or  Dr  Young’s 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  Henry’s  Epitome 
o/'  Chemistry,  8vo  edition. 

Sect.  I.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Acoustics. 

In  the  article  Acoustics,  Vol.  I.  p,  159.  w^e  IiaveRecrfa- 
related  six  amusing  experiments  and  contrivances,  anduons  in  A 
explained  them  on  the  principles  of  acoustics.  These 
are,  the  conversing  statue,  explained  on  the  principle  of 
the  reflexion  of  sound ;  the  communicative  busts,  and 
the  oracidar  head,  explained  from  the  reverberation  of 
sound ;  the  solar  sonata,  tlie  automaton  harpsichord,  and 
the  ventose  symphony,  explained  partly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  acoustics,  and  partly  on  those  of  mechanic.^. 

We  have  now  to  explain  a  deception  connected  with 
the  conveyance  of  sound,  well  known  to  many  of  onr 
readers,  by  the  name  of  the  invis'ible  lady  or  invisible 
girl ;  and  to  notice  some  curious  figures  assumed  by 
sand  or  other  light  bodies  on  tlic  surface  of  vibrating 
plates.  ^ 

Some  years  ago  M.  Charles,  brother  to  the  well-  invisit,}* 
known  philosopher  of  that  name,  exhibited  in  London, Jady. 
and  afterwards  in  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  the  experiment  of  the  invisible  girl. 

The  apparatus  by  means  of  wliicb  this  experiment  was 
conducted,  and  the  principal  circumstances  attending 
the  exhibition,  have  been  described  by  Mr  Nichdson, 
in  his  Philosophical  Journal,  from  which  the  following, 
account  is  principally  taken. 

Ill  the  middle  of  a  large  lofty  room,  in  an  old  house, 
where,  from  the  appearance  of  tlie  wainscot,  and  other 
circumstances,  there  seemed  to  be  no  situation  for  pla¬ 
cing  acoustic  tubes  or  reflectors,  was  fixed  a  wooden 
railing,  about  5  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide,  inclosing 
a  square  space.  A  perspective  view  of  the  apparatus 
is  given  at  fig.  1.  of  Plate  CCCCLXX,  where  A,  A, 

A,  A,  represent  tlie  four  upright  posts.  These  posts- 
were  united  by  a  cross  rail  near  the  top,  BB,  and  by 
two  or  more  similar  rails  at  the  bottom.  The  frame, 
thus  constructed,  stood  upon  the  floor,  and  from  the  top- 
of  each  of  the  four  upright  pillars  proceeded  a  strong- 
bended  brass  wire  a,  a,  a,  a,  so  that  they  all  met  togt  ther 
at  the  top  c,  where  they  w-.re  secured  by  a  crown  and- 
prince’s  fe^ather,  or  other  ornaments.  From  these  four 
wires  was  suspended  a  hollow  copper  balk  alxiut  a  foot 
in  diameter,  by  means  of  slight  ribbons,  so  a.s  to  cut  off 
all  possible  coiumunication  with  the  frame.  Round  this 
ball  were  placed  four  trumpets,  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  as  represented  at  A,  A,  A,  A,  fig.  2.  having 
their  mouths  opening  external!}'. 

Such  was  the  apparent  construction  of  the  apparatus, 
and  it  was  pretended  that  there  resided  within  the  ball 
an  invisible  lady,  capable  of  giving  answers  to  any  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  put  to  her.  \\  hen  a  question  was  pro¬ 
posed, 
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posed,  it  was  uttered  In  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
trumpets,  and  an  answer  immediately  proceeded  from 
all  the  trumpets,  so  distinctly  loud  as  to  be  heard  by 
an  ear  applied  to  any  of  them,  and  yet  so  distant  and 
feeble,  that  it  appeared  to  come  from  a  very  diminu¬ 
tive  being  In  this  consisted  the  whole  of  the  expe^ 
riment,  except  that  the  lady  could  converse  in  several 
languages,  sing,  describe  all  that  happened  in  the 
room,  and  display  a  fund  of  livel}'  wit  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  admirably  qualified  her  to  support  the  cha¬ 
racter  she  bad  undertaken. 

The  principles  on  which  this  experiment  is  construct¬ 
ed  are  similar  to  those  of  the  oracular  head  described  un¬ 
der  Acoustics;  except  that  in  the  pre.sent  deception, 
an  artificial  echo  is  produced  by  means  of  the  trumpets, 
and  thus  the  sound  is  completely  reversed,insteadofpro- 
ceeding  in  its  original  direction.  Fig.  3.  represents  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  aparatus,  and  will  explain  the  method  by 
which  the  deception  is  effected.  One  of  the  posts  A,  A, 
as  well  as  one -half  of  the  hand-rail  connected  with  it,  is 
hollowed  into  a  tube,  the  end  of  which  opens  on  the  inside 
of  the  rail,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  trumpet  on  that 
side,  though  the  hole  is  very  small,  and  is  concealed  by 
reeds  or  other  mouldings.  At  the  other  end  the  tube 
communicates  with  a  long  tin  pipe/?/?  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  concealed  below  the  floor  of  the  room  ff, 
and  passing  up  the  wall  to  a  large  deal  case,  k,  almost  si¬ 
milar  to  an  inverted  funnel,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
the  confederate,  and  a  piano  forte,  on  which  tunes  may 
be  occasionally  played.  A  small  hole  closed  with  glass 
is  left  through  the  flannel  and  side-w’all  of  the  room,  as 
at  hy  so  that  the  confederate  may  ha\  e  an  opportunity  of 
observing  and  commenting  on  any  circumstances  which 
may  take  place  in  the  room.  Thus,  when  any  question 
is  asked  at  one  of  the  trumpets,  the  sound  is  conveyed 
through  the  communicating  tubes  into  the  funnel-shaped 
case,  so  as  to  be  heard  hj'  the  confederate,  who  then 
gives  the  answer,  which,  in  like  manner  is  conveyed 
through  the  tube  below  the  floor  to  one  of  the  trunqicts, 
and  is  heard,  either  from  that,  or  any  of  the  rest. 

On  the  Figures  produced  by  Light  Bodies  on  Vibrating 
Surfaces. 

About  the  year  1787,  Dr  Chladni  of  Wittemberg 
drew  the  particular  attention  of  philosophers  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  vibration,  by  investigating  the  curves  produced 
by  the  moving  points  of  vibrating  surfaces.  It  is  found 
that  if  sand,  or  a  similar  substance,  be  strewed  on  the 
surface  of  an  elastic  plate,  such  as  glass  or  the  sonorous 
metals,  and  if  the  plate  be  made  to  vibrate,  tlie  sand 
will  arrange  itself  on  particular  parts  of  the  surface, 
showing  that  these  points  are  not  in  motion.  These 
figures  are  often  extremely  curious,  ami  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  pleasure  or  address  of  tlie  experimen¬ 
talist.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  are  represented 
at  figs.  5,  6,  10,  11. 

To  produce  these  figures,  nothing  is  necessary  but 
to  know  the  method  of  bringing  that  part  of  the  sur¬ 
face  which  we  wish  not  to  vibrate  into  a  state  of  rest; 
and  of  putting  in  motion  that  which  we  wisli  to  vi¬ 
brate  :  on  this  depends  the  whole  expcrtiiess  of  pro- 
dvicing  what  are  called  vibration  figures. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  these  experiments  may 
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imagine  that  to  produce  fig.  5.  it  would  be  necessary  FtcrcM- 
to  damp,  in  particular,  every  point  of  the  part  to  be 

at  rest,  viz.  the  two  concentric  circles  and  the  diameter,  _  , 

and  to  put  in  motion  every  part  intended  to  vibrate,  5_ 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  for  vve  need  damp  only 
the  points  a  and  b,  and  cause  to  vibrate  cne  part  c,  at 
the  edge  of  the  plate;  for  the  motion  is  soon  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  other  parts  which  we  wish  to  vibrate,  and 
the  required  figure  will  in  this  manner  be  produced. 

The  damping  may  be  best  effected  by  laving  hold  of 
the  place  to  be  damped  between  the  fingers,  or  by  sup¬ 
porting  it  with  only  one  finger.  This  will  he  more 
clearljf  comprehended  by  turning  to  fig.  8,  where  the  Fig.  S. 
hand  is  represented  in  the  position  necessary  to  hold 
the  plate.  In  order  to  produce  fig.  6.  we  must  hold  the  Fig.  6. 
plate  horizontally,  placing  the  thumb  above  at  a,  with 
the  second  finger  directly  below  it ;  and  besides  this,  we 
must  support  the  point  b  on  the  under  side  of  the  plate. 

If  the  bow  of  a  violin  be  then  rubbed  against  the  plate 
at  e,  there  will  be  produced  on  the  glass  the  figure 
w  hich  is  delineated  at  fig.  6.  When  the  point  to  he  Fig.  a, 
supported  or  damped  lies  too  near  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  we  may  rest  it  on  a  cork,  not  too  broad  at  the 
end,  brought  into  contact  with  the  glass  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  finger.  It  is  conve¬ 
nient  also,  when  we  wish  to  damp  several  points  at  the 
circumference  of  the  glass,  to  place  the  thumb  on  the 
cork,  and  to  use  the  rest  of  the  fingers  for  touching  the 
part  which  w  e  wish  to  keep  at  rest.  For  example,  if 
we  wish  to  produce  fig.  7.  on  an  elliptic  plate,  the  larger  Fig.  7, 
axis  of  which  is  to  the  less  as  4  to  3,  we  must  place  the 
cork  under  c,  the  centre  of  the  plate ;  put  the  thumb  on 
this  point,  and  then  damp  the  two  points  of  the  edge  p 
and  y,  as  may  be  seen  at  fig.  8,  and  make  the  plate  to 
vibrate  by  rubbing  the  violin  bow  against  it  at  r.  There 
is  still  another  convenient  method  of  damping  several 
points  at  the  edge  when  large  plates  are  employed. 

Fig.  4.  represents  a  strong  square  ]>iece  of  metal  a  h,  Fig. 
a  line  in  circumference,  which  is  screw  ed  to  the  edge  of 
the  table,  or  made  fast  in  any  other  manner;  and  a 
notch,  about  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  the  plate,  is  cut 
into  one  side  of  it  by  a  file.  We  then  hold  the  plate 
resting  against  this  piece  of  metal,  by  two  or  more  fin¬ 
gers  when  requisite,  as  at  c  and  d,  by  which  means  the 
edge  of  the  plate  will  be  damped  in  three  points  d,  c,  c; 
and  in  this  manner,  by  putting  the  plate  in  vibration  at 
f,  we  can  produce  fig.  13.  In  cases  of  necessity,  the  Fig.  17. 
edge  of  a  table  may  he  used,  instead  of  the  piece  of 
metal ;  but  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

To  produce  the  vibration  at  any  required  place,  a 
common  violin  how,  rubbed  with  rosin,  is  the  most  pro¬ 
per  instrument  to  be  cmployid.  'I'hc  hair  must  not  he 
too  slack,  because  it  is  sometimes  nece.ssary  to  press 
pretty  luird  on  the  plate,  in  order  to  produce  tlie  tone 
sooner. 

When  w  e  wish  to  produce  any  iMirticular  figure,  we 
must  first  form  it  in  idea  upon  the  plate,  in  onlertliiit 
we  may  be  able  to  determine  where  a  line  at  rest,  and 
w  here  a  vibrating  part,  w  ill  occur.  'I'hegreatest  rest  will 
always  he  w  here  two  or  more  lines  intersect  each  other, 
and  such  places  must  in  particular  he  damped.  I'or  ex¬ 
ample,  in  fig.  f).  we  must  damp  tlie  part  n,  and  stroke 
with  the  how  in  />.  Fig.  13.  may  be  producerl  witli  noj  jg 
less  cose,  if  wc  hold  the  plate  at  r,  and  stroke  with  tlie 
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tions'^in^'l  Strongest  vibration  seems  always  to  be 

coustics.  of  the  edge  which  is  bounded  by  a  curve; 

^or  example,  in  figs.  10.  and  11.  at  n.  To  produce 
Fig.  10,  11.  these  figures,  therefore,  we  crust  rub  with  the  bow  at 
71,  and  not  at  r. 


Fig.  5. 


Phil. 
Mag.  vol. 
iii.  p.  389. 
8 

Ventrilo¬ 

quism. 


e  must,  however,  damp  not  only  those  points 
where  two  lines  intersect  each  other,  but  endeavour  to 
support  at  least  one  which  is  suited  to  tliat  figure,  and 
to  no  other.  For  example,  when  we  support  a  and  b, 
fig.  5,  and  rub  wdth  the  bow  at  c,  fig.  9.  also  may  be 
produced,  because  both  figures  have  these  two  points 
at  rest.  To  produce  fig.  5.  w’e  must  support  with  one 
finger  the  part  and  rub  with  the  bow  in  c;  but  tig. 
9.  cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner,  because  it  has 
not  the  point  e  at  rest. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  producing  the  fi¬ 
gures,  is  to  determine  before-hand  the  vibrating  and 
resting  points  which  belong  to  a  certain  figure,  and  to 
no  other.  Hence,  when  we  are  not  able  to  damp  those 
points  which  distinguish  one  figure  from  another,  if  the 
violin  bow  be  rubbed  against  the  plate,  several  hollow 
tones  are  heard,  without  the  sand  forming  itself  as  ex¬ 
pected.  ^Ve  must  therefore  acquire  by  experience  a 
readiness,  m  being  able  to  search  out  among  these 
tones,  that  which  belongs  to  the  required  figure,  and 
to  produce  it  on  the  plate  by  rubbing  the  bow  against 
it.  When  we  have  acquired  sufficient  expertness  in 
this  respect,  w’e  can  determine  before-hand,  with  to¬ 
lerable  certainty,  the  figures  to  be  produced,  and  even 
the  most  difficult.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that 
we  must  remember  w  hat  part  of  the  plate,  and  in  what 
manner  we  damped ;  and  we  liiay  mark  these  points 
by  scratching  the  plate  with  a  piece  of  flint. 

When  the  plate  has  acquired  the  proper  vibration, 
endeavour  to  keep  it  in  that  state  for  some  seconds; 
which  can  be  done  by  rubbing  'he  bow  against  it  se¬ 
veral  times.  By  these  means  the  sand  will  be  more 
accurately  formed. 

Any  sort  of  glass  may  be  employed,  provided  its 
surface  be  smooth,  otherwise  the  sand  will  fall  into  the 
hollow  parts,  or  be  thrown  about  irregularlj'.  Com- 
mon  glass  plates,  when  cut  \\  ith  a  stone,  are  very 
sharp  on  the  edge,  and  would  soon  destroy  the  hair  of 
a  violin  bow ;  for  which  reason  the  edge  must  be 
smoothed  by  a  file,  or  a  piece  of  freestone. 

We  must  endeavour  to  procure  such  plates  as  are 
uniformly  thick,  and  of  different  sizes ;  such  as  circu¬ 
lar  ones  from  four  to  1‘2  inches  in  diameter.  Sand 
too  fine  must  not  be  employed.  The  plate  must  be 
equally  bestrewed  with  it,  and  not  too  thickly,  as  the 
lines  will  then  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  figures 
will  acquire  a  better  defined  appearance.  * 

The  subject  of  ventriloquism,  or  that  peculiar  modi¬ 
fication  of  voice  by  which  sounds  are  made  to  appear 
as  coming  from  situations  at  a  distance  from  the  per¬ 
son  who  utters  them,  is  a  deception  connected  with  the 
subject  of  acoustics.  Ibis  deception  we  have  already 
explained  under  Physiology,  N°  251,  254. 
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Arithnietf- 

Sect.  II.  Recreatiom  a-,id  Contrivances  relatina’^^  iiecrea. 
to  Arithmetic.  ° 

The  only  amusements  connected  with  this  subject,  Arltl^eii- 
of  which  we  nave  already  given  an  account,  are  those  cal  recrea- 
contained  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  Perform- 
ance.s  in  the  4th  section  of  the  article  Legerdemain, 
the  most  curious  of  wdiich  is  the  method  of  discover- 
calculation,  what  person  in  a  select  party  has 
put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  as  well  as  the  hand,  the  Jiu- 
ger,  and  the  joint  on  which  the  ring  is  placed.  We 
have  also  described  the  magic  squares,  and  magic  cir¬ 
cles,  in  vol.  xvi.  p.  354,  et  seq.  A  mechanical  method 
of  performing  the  principal  arithmetical  operations  has 
been  described  under  Abacus. 

To  perforni  a  question  in  Siniple  Addition  merely  by 
knomiig  the Jiist  line. 

The  question  proposed  may  consist  of  five  lines  of  AdiUtion 
figures,  of  which  the  first  and  second  lines  are  written  perforintd 
by  the  proposer,  the  third  by  the  person  to  whom  the^™'"  \ 
question  is  proposed,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  alter- ® 
nately  by  the  proposer  and  expounder  ;  but  before  the 
second  line  is  wi  itten,  the  expounder  is  to  discover  the 
sum  in  the  following  manner.  To  each  digit  of  the  first 
line  he  adds  2,  which  gives  as  many  digits  of  the  sum 
as  are  contained  in  the  first  line  of  the  question,  and 
to  these,  2  is  to  be  prefixed  on  the  left  hand.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  the  question  to  this  sum,  when  the  proposer 
has  written  the  second  line,  the  expounder  constructs 
the  third  by  deducting  each  digit  of  this  line  H  orn  10, 
so  that  his  third  line  consists  of  the  remainders.  In 
like  manner  the  expounder  constructs  the  fiftii  lino  by 
remainders  trom  the  digits  of  the  fourth  line  set  down 
by  the  proposer,  deducting  the  first  digit  on  the  right 
hand  from  12,  and  the  rest  from  10.  The  following 
examjilc  will  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure. 

Suppose  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  in  a  question 
of  which  the  first  line  is  35726.  Adding  2  to  each  of 
these  digits,  and  prefixing  2  to  the  sum,  we 
have  for  the  sum  of  the  whole  question  257948.  35726 

Let  us  now  supjiose  that  the  second  line  writ-  21354 
ten  by  the  proposer  is  21354.  To  construct  89756 
the  third  line,  the  expounder  subtracts  2,  1,  13248 

3,  5,  4  each  from  10;  apd  the  remainders  97864 

8,  9,  7,  5,  6.  form  the  tiiird  une.  Lastly,  - 

Sujipose  that  the  proposer’s  next  line,  form-  257948 
ing  the  fourth,  stands  thus,  1,  3,  2,  4,  8. 

To  find  the  last  line,  the  ex])()under  deducts  1,  3,  2,  4, 
each  from  10,  and  8  from  12,  by  which  he  obtains  9, 

7,  8,  6,  4;  and  it  is  evident  tliat  the  addition  of  these 
five  lines  produces  the  sum  originally  set  down  from 
the  first  line  only. 

N.  B.  It  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  that  none  of  the  digits  written  by  the  proposer 
be  ciiihers  (a.) 

Most 


(a)  Thqugh  it  is  not  our  intention  in  the  present  article,  to  explain  all  the  experiments  and  contrivances  so 
niiiy  as  to  leave  nothing  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader,  we  may  remark,  with  respect  to  the  iiresent  question,  that 
as  tne  obtained  sum  is  derived  merely  from  the  first  line  of  figures,  all  below  this  imst  be  so  contrived  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  by  tbeir  addition  a  line  in  which  all  the  digits  are  2’s.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  addition  of  the 

first 
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Ariilimeti-  Most  of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the 

cal  Keirea-  question  in  multiplication  respecting  the  price  ofa  horse 
,  from  successively  doubling  a  farthing  as  often  as  there 
are  nails  in  the  horse’s  shoes.  (See  Montucla’s  Recrea¬ 
tions  hy  Hutton,  vol.  i.  or  Sandford  and  Merton,  vol.i.) 
The  following  question  is  of  a  similar  nature,  but  ap¬ 
pears  still  more  surprising. 

II  A  courtier  having  performed  some  very  important  ser~ 

vice  to  his  sovereign,  the  latter  uishing  to  confer  on  him 
a  suitable  reive rd,  desired  him  to  ask  ivhatever  he  thought 
proper,  promising  that  it  should  be  granted.  The  cour¬ 
tier,  tvho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  num¬ 
bers,  requested  only  that  the  monarch  woidd  give  him  a 
quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  that  which  would  arise  from 
one  grain  doubled  63  times  successively.  What  was  the 
value  of  the  reward? 

The  origin  of  this  problem  is  related  in  so  curious  a 
manner  by  Al-Sephadi,  an  Arabian  author,  that  it  de¬ 
serves  to  be  mentioned.  A  mathematician  named  Sessa, 
says  he,  the  son  of  Daher,  the  subject  of  an  Indian 
prince,  having  invented  the  game  of  chess,  his  sovereign 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  invention,  and  wishing  to 
confer  on  him  some  reward  worthy  of  his  magnificence, 
desired  him  to  ask  whatever  he  thought  proper,  assuring 
him  that  it  should  be  granted.  The  mathematician, 
however,  asked  only  a  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square 
of  “the  chess-board,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  64;th.  The  prince  at  first 
was  almost  incensed  at  this  demand,  conceiving  that  it 
was  ill  suited  to  his  liberality,  and  ordered  his  vizir  to 
comply  with  Stssa’s  request ;  but  the  minister  was  much 
astonished  when,  having  caused  the  quantity  of  corn 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  prince’s  order  to  be  calculated, 
he  found  that  all  the  grain  in  the  royal  granaries,  and 
that  even  of  all  his  subjects,  and  in  ail  Asia,  would  not 
be  sufficient.  He  therefore  informed  the  prince,  who 
sent  for  the  mathematician,  who  candidly  acknowledged 
his  inability  to  comply  with  his  demand,  the  ingenuity 
of  which  astonished  him  still  more  than  the  game  which 
he  had  invented. 

To  find  the  amount  of  this  prodigious  reward,  to  pay 
which  even  the  treasury  of  a  mighty  prince  was  insuffi¬ 
cient,  we  shall  proceed  most  easily  b^'  way  of  geometri¬ 
cal  progression,  though  it  might  be  discovered  by  com¬ 
mon  multiplication  and  addition.  It  will  be  found  by 
calculation,  that  the  61th  term  of  the  double  progression, 

,  beginning  with  unity,  is  9,223,372,036,854,77.5,808. 
But  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  a  double  progression, 
beginning  with  unity,  may  be  obtained  by  doubling  the 
last  term  and  subtracting  from  it  unity.  The  number, 
therefore,  of  the  grains  of  wheat  equal  to  Sessa’s  de¬ 
mand,  will  be  18, 446,744, 073, 709, .55 1,6 15.  Now,  if 
a  standard  English  pint  contain  9216  grains  of  wheat, 
a  gallon  will  contain  73,728 ;  and,  as  eight  gallons 
make  one  bushel,  if  we  divide  the  above  result  by  8 
times  73,728,  we  shall  have  31,274,997.412,295  for 
the  number  of  the  bushels  of  wheat  necessary  to  dis- 
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charge  the  promise  of  the  Indian  king:  and  if  we  sup-  Ariihmeti- 
pose  tliat  one  acre  of  land  be  capable  of  producing 
one  year,  30  bushels  of  wheat,  to  produce  this  quantity  . 

would  require  1,042,499,913,743  acres,  which  make 
more  than  8  times  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  for  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  being  supposed  equal  to  7930  miles, 
its  whole  surface,' comprehending  land  and  water,  will 
amount  to  very  little  more  than  126,437,889,177  square 
acres. 

If  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  be  estimated  at 
10s.  (it  is  at  present,  August  1809,  12s.  6d.  per  bush¬ 
el),  the  value  of  the  above  quantity  will  amount  to 
15,637,498,706,147/.  10s. ;  a  sum  which,  in  all  proba. 
bility,  far  surpasses  all  the  riches  on  the  earth.  * 


To  discover  any  Number  thought  of. 


•  Hutton's 
Iticrea- 
ttons,  voL  i. 


12 

Of  this  problem  there  are  several  cases,  differing  To  lull  a 
chiefly  in  complexity  of  operation.  tTou^uof, 

I.  Desire  the  person  who  has  tliought  or  a  number,  ° 
to  triple  it,  and  to  take  the  exact  half  of  that  triple  if  it 

be  even,  or  the  greater  half  if  it  be  odd.  Then  desire 
him  to  triple  that  half,  and  ask  him  how  many  times 
that  product  contains  9 ;  for  the  number  thought  of 
will  contain  double  the  number  of  nines,  and  one  more 
if  it  b(.  odd. 

Thus,  if  4  has  been  the  number  thought  of,  its  triple 
will  be  12,  which  can  be  divided  by  2  without  a  re¬ 
mainder.  The  half  of  12  is  6,  and  if  this  be  multiplied 
by  3,  we  shall  h.ave  18,  w’hich  contains  9  twice,  the 
number  will  therefore  be  4  equal  twice  2,  the  number 
of  nines  in  the  last  product. 

II.  Bid  the  person  multiply  the  number  thought  of 
by  itself;  then  desire  him  to  add  unity  to  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  multiply  that  sum  also  by  itself;  in 
the  last  place,  ask  him  tq  tell  the  difference  of  those  two 
products,  which  will  certainly  be  an  odd  number,  and 
the  least  half  of  it  will  be  tlie  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  ot  be  10,  whicii  multiplied 
by  itself  gives  100;  in  the  ne^rt  place  10  increased  by  1 
is  11,  which  multiplied  by  itself  makes  121,  and  tlie^ 
difference  of  these  tw'o  squares  is  21,  the  least  half  of 
which  being  10,  is  the  number  thought  of. 

This  operation  might  be  varied  in  the  second  .step 
by  desiring  the  person  to  multiply  the  numb,  r  by  it¬ 
self,  after  it  has  boen  diminished  by  unity,  and  then  to 
tell  the  difference  of  the  two  sijuares,  the  greater  half 
of  which  will  be  the  number  thought  of. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  square  of  the 
number  thought  of  is  100,  and  that  of  the  same  luim- 
ber,  subtracting  1,  is  81  ;  the  difference  of  the.se  is  19. 
the  greater  half  of  which,  or  10,  is  the  number  thought 
of. 

III.  Desire  the  person  to  add  to  the  number  thought 
of  its  exact  half  if  it  be  even,  or  its  greater  hah  't  it  be 
odd,  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  sum;  then  bid  li‘’u  uild 
to  this  sum  its  exact  halt,  or  its  greater  halt,  according 

us 


first  right-hand  column  produces  22,  and  that  of  all  the  rest  20,  which,  with  the  addition  of  tlic  2  carried.  .Mip- 
plies  the  other  2’s  in  the  line.  IToin  this  it  is  evident,  that  though,  for  more  easy  illu-stration,  we  hav.  ..ivcn 
a  question  containing  only  five  lines;  seven,  nine,  or  any  unequal  number  may  be  employed,  constructing  ttic 
seventh,  nintl),  &c.  on  similar  principles. 
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car'R«r''  ^  even  or  odd,  to  have  a  second  sum,  from  which 
person  must  subtract  the  double  of  the  number 
>ii.i  thought  of.  Then  desire  him  to  take  the  half  of  the 
remainder,  or  its  less  half  if  it  be  an  odd  number,  and 
continue  halving  the  half  till  he  comes  to  unity.  When 
this  is  done,  count  how  many  subdivisions  have  been 
made,  and  for  the  first  division  retain  two,  for  the  se¬ 
cond  4,  for  the  third  8,  and  so  of  the  rest,  in  double 
proportion.  It  is  here  necessary  to  observe,  that  1  must 
be  added  for  each  time  that  the  least  half  was  taken, 
because,  by  taking  the  least  half,  one  always  remains  ; 
and  that  1  only  must  be  retained  when  no  subdivision 
could  be  made  ;  for  thus  you  will  have  the  number  the 
halves  of  the  halves  of  which  have  been  taken  ;  the 
■  quadruple  of  that  number  then  will  be  the  number 
thought  of,  in  case  it  was  not  necessary  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  the  greater  half,  which  will  happen  only 
when  the  number  thought  of  is  evenly  even,  or  divi¬ 
sible  by  4- ;  but  if  the  greater  half  has  been  taken  at 
the  first  division,  3  must  be  subtracted  from  the  above 
quadruple,  or  only  2  if  the  greater  Iialf  has  been  taken 
at  the  second  division,  or  5  if  it  has  been  taken  at  each 
of  the  two  divisions,  and  the  remainder  then  will  be 
the  number  thought  of. 

Thus,  if  the  number  thought  of  has  been  i  ;  by  add¬ 
ing  to  it  its  half,  we  shall  have  6  ;  and  if  to  this  we  add 
its  half,  3,  we  shall  have  9  ;  if  8,  the  double  of  tlic 
number  thought  of,  be  subtracted,  there  will  remain  1, 
which  cannot  be  halved,  because  we  have  arrived  at 
unity.  For  this  reason,  we  must  retain  1  ;  and  the 
quadruple  of  this,  or  4,  will  be  the  number  thought 
of. 

IV.  Desire  the  person  to  take  1  from  the  number 
thought  of,  and  to  double  the  remainder  ;  then  bid  him 
take  1  from  this  double,  and  add  to  it  the  number 
thought  of.  Having  asked  the  number  arising  from  this 
addition,  add  3  to  it,  and  the  third  of  the  sum  will  bo 
the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  5  ;  if  1  be  taken  from 
it,  there  will  remain  4,  the  double  of  which  8,  being 
diminished  by  I,  and  the  remainder  7  being  increased 
by  5,  the  number  thought  of,  the  result  will  be  12 ;  if 
to  this  w-e  add  3,  we  shall  have  15,  the  third  part  of 
which,  5,  will  be  the  number  required. 

V.  Desire  the  person  to  add  1  to  the  triple  of  the 
number  thought  of,  and  to  multiply  the  sum  by  3  ; 
then  bid  him  add  to  this  product  the  number  thought 
of,  and  the  result  will  be  a  sum,  from  which  if  3  be  sub¬ 
tracted,  the  remainder  will  be  double  of  the  number  re¬ 
quired.  If  3  therefore  be  taken  from  the  last  sum,  and 
if  the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder. 
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the  other  figure  will  indicate  the  number  sought. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  6,  the  triple  of  which 
is  18,  and  if  unity  be  added  it  makes  19  ;  the  triple  of 
this  last  number  is  57,  and  if  6  be  atlded  it  makes  63, 
from  which  if  3  be  subtracted  tlie  remainder  will  be  60  ; 
now,  if  the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off,  the  remain¬ 
ing  figure  6  will  be  the  number  required. 

VI.  Among  the  various  methods  contrived  for  dis¬ 
covering  numbers  thought  of,  w'e  have  seen  none  more 
ingenious  than  the  following,  which  was  lately  commu¬ 
nicated  to  us.  This  is  a  sort  of  puzzle,  consisting  of 
six  slips  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  on  which  are  written 
numbers  as  expressed  in  the  following  columns. 


The  six  slips  being  thus  prepared,  a  person  is  to  think 
of  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  they  cotitain,  and  to 
give  to  the  expounder  of  the  question  those  slips  which 
contain  the  number  thought  of.  To  discover  this  num¬ 
ber,  the  expounder  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  toge¬ 
ther  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns  put  into  his 
hand.  Their  sum  will  express  the  number  thought  of. 

Jixnniple,  Ihus,  suppose  we  think  ot  the  number 
14.  We  find  that  this  number  is  in  three  of  the  slips, 
viz.  those  marked  B,  C,  and  D,  which  are  therefore 
given  to  the  expounder,  who  on  adding  together  2,  4, 
and  8,  obtains  14,  the  number  thought  of. 

fhis  trick  may  be  varied  in  the  following  manner. 
Instead 'of  giving  to  the  expounder  the  slips  containing 
the  number  thought  of,  these  may  be  kept  back,  and 
those  in  which  the  number  does  not  occur  be  given. 
In  this  case  the  expounder  must  add  together,  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  columns,  and  sub¬ 
tract  their  sum  from  63  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the 
number  tliought  of. 

Example.  Taking  again  the  former  number  14,  the 
slips  in  which  this  is  not  contained  are  those  marked 
A,  E,  and  F.  Adding  together  1,16,  and  32,  the  ex¬ 
pounder  has  49,  which  subtracted  from  63,  leaves  14, 
the  number  thought  of  as  before. 

The  slips  containing  the  columns  of  numbers  are 

usually 
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-usually  marked  with  letters  on  the  back,  and  not  above  in  our  treatise  on  that  subject, 
"the  columns,  as  we  have  expressed  them. 
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This  ren¬ 
ders  the  deception  more  complete,  as  the  expounder 
of  the  question,  knowing  before-hand  the  number  at 
the  top  of  each  column,  has  only  to  examine  the  let¬ 
ters  at  the  back  of  the  slips  given  him,  when  he  per¬ 
forms  the  problem  without  looking  at  the  numbers, 
and  thus  renders  the  trick  more  extraordinary. 

Towards  explaining  the  principles  on  which  this 
puzzle  has  been  constructed,  we  may  remark,  1.  That 
each  column  may  be  divided  into  sets  of  figures ;  those 
of  each  column  consisting  of  as  many  figures  as  are  re¬ 
presented  by  the  number  at  the  head  of  the  column,  one 
figure  in  each  set  in  the  column  marked  1  ;  two  in  that 
marked  2  ;  four  in  four,  &c.  2.  That  after  each  parcel 

there  is  a  blank  of  as  many  figures  as  that  parcel  consists 
of,  counting  in  a  regular  series  from  the  last  number  of 
the  parcel.  3.  That  the  numbers  of  each  parcel  are  in 
arithmetical  progression,  while  those  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  are  in  geometrical  progression.  4.  That  the 
first  sets  of  all  the  columns  taken  together  in  regular 
series,  compose  the  whole  series  of  numbers  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  from  1  to  63,  and  are  consequently  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  as  any  number  thought  of  must  be  found  in 
only  one  of  these  sets.  5.  That  the  sum  of  all  the  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progression  is  equal  to  the  last  or 
highest  term  of  the  arithmetical  progression  63,  and  is 
also  equal  to  the  double  of  the  last  term  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  progression  diminished  by  unity. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  we  shall  not  proceed 
farther  than  to  hint,  that,  in  constructing  this  ingenious 
puzzle,  the  author  appears  to  have  employed  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  geometrical  pi-ogi  essions,  and  their  relations  to  a- 
ritkmetical progressions,  foTwhlch  see  the  article  Series. 

To  render  these  columns  more  portable,  they  may 
each  be  divided  into  three  or  more,  and  written  on 
small  cards,  marked  at  the  back  with  letters.  In  this 
form  the  first  figure  of  the  first  column  must  be  em¬ 
ployed,  like  the  first  figure  at  the  head  of  the  slips; 
or  the  better  to  disguise  the  contrivance,  the  figures 
of  each  column  may  be  placed  in  a  confused  order, 
and  the  letters  alone  employed. 

Mr  William  Frend,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Evening  Anntsements,  has  rendered  an  important  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  rising  generation,  by  the  publication  of  his 
Tangible  Arithmetic,  or  the  Art  of  Numbering  made 
easy,  by  means  of  an  arithmetical  toy.  The  toy  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  method  of  numbering,  is  similar 
to  what  has  been  called  the  Chinese  board,  w  hich  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr  Frend’s  Evening 
Amusements.  This  toy  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  expressing  any  number  as  far  as  16,666,665, 
and  is  capable  of  performing  a  great  variety  of  arith¬ 
metical  operations,  merely  by  moving  a  few  balls.  'J'he 
author  gives  a  variety  of  simple  instances  and  amusing 
games,  by  which  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  may 
be  explained  and  illustrated.  The  whole  contrivance 
is  very  ingenious,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
mothers  and  all  teachers  of  cliildren. 
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Becreations  and  ('otUnvances  relating 
to  Astronomy. 


Many  scientific  recreations  may  be  derived  from 
astronomy,  anil  some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed 


Among  the  most  use¬ 
ful  of  the  astronomical  amusements,  however,  is  the 
method  of  discovering  the  several  stars  that  compose 
the  constellations  ;  and  this  we  shall  here  explain. 

Before  we  can  become  acquainted  with  the  stars  that  Methorl  of 
compose  the  constellations,  we  must  be  provided  withlp-'>rni'’g 
accurate  celestial  charts,  ora  good  planisphere,  of 
a  size  that  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes  can 
be  readily  distinguished  on  it.  Having  placed  beforo 
us  one  of  these  charts,  as  that  containing  the  north  pole, 
or  that  part  of  the  planisphere  w  hich  contains  the  nor¬ 
thern  hemisphere,  first  find  out  the  Great  Bear,  com¬ 
monly  called  Charles's  ivain  (Plate  CCCCLXXI.  fig.  Fig.  ii, 
14.).  It  may  be  easily  known,  as  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  groupes  in  the  heavens,  consisting  of 
several  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  four  of  which 
are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  an  irre¬ 
gular  square,  and  the  other  three  a  prolongation  in  tha 
form  of  a  very  obtuse  scalene  triangle.  Besides,  by 
examining  the  figure  of  these  seven  stars,  as  exhibited 
in  the  chart,  we  shall  easily  distinguish  those  in  the 
heavens  which  correspond  to  them.  When  we  have 
made  ourselves  acquainted  with  these  seven  principal 
stars,  we  examine  on  the  chart  the  configuration  of 
the  neighbouring  stars,  which  belong  to  the  Great 
Bear  ;  and  thence  learn  to  distinguish  tire  other  less 
considerable  stars  which  compose  that  constellation. 

After  knowing  the  Great  Bear,  we  may  easily  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Lesser  Bear  ;  for  nothing  will  be  necessary 
but  to  draw,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  15.  a  straight  line  Fig.  IS. 
through  the  two  anterior  stars  of  the  square  of  the 
Great  Bear,  or  the  two  farthest  distant  from  the  tail  ; 
this  line  will  pass  very  near  the  polar  star,  a  star  of 
the  second  magnitude,  and  the  only  one  of  that  size 
in  a  pretty  large  space.  At  a  little  distance  from  it, 
there  are  tvA)  other  stars  of  the  second  and  third  mag¬ 
nitudes,  which,  with  four  more  of  a  le.ss  size,  form  a 
figure  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear,  but 
smaller.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Lesser  Bear  ;  and 
we  may  learn,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  stars  which  compose  it. 

Now  if  a  straight  line  be  draw  n  through  those  stars 
of  the  Great  Bear,  nearest  to  the  tail,  and  through  the 
polar  star,  it  will  conduct  us  to  a  very  remarkable 
group  of  five  stars  arranged  nearly  in  this  form  .M 
(see  fig.  16.).  These  are  the  constellation  of  Gwr-Fig.  iti- 
siopeia,  in  w  hich  a  very  brilliant  new  star  apiuared  in 
1572;  though  soon  after  it  became  fainter,  ;uid  at 
length  disappeared. 

If  a  line,  perpendicular  to  the  above  line,  be  next 
drawn  through  this  constellation,  it  will  conduct,  on  the 
one  side,  to  a  very  beautiful  star  called  Atgenih,  which 
is  in  the  back  oi'  Perseus ;  and  in  the  other,  to  the  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  Stmn  (fig.  17.),  remarkable  by  a  star  of  Fig.  17. 
the  first  magnitiKle.  Near  Perseus  i»  the  brilliant  star 
of  the  Goat,  called  Capella,  whtcli  is  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  foniis  part  of  tlie  constellation  ot  Aunga. 

After  this,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the 
last  two  stars  of  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  we  shall 
come  to  the  neighlrourhooil  of  Arcturus,  one  of  thO’ 
most  brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens,  which  forms  piu-t 
of  the  constellatiott  ot  BoiArs  (tig.  I  S.; 

In  this  manner  we  ma\  successively  employ  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  have  obtained  ot  the  Uars  of  one  c«>u- 
slcllation,  to  enable  us  to  find  out  Uie  neighbouring 
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A^oEom:- ones,  e  shall  not  enlarge  further-  on  this  method  ; 

it  maj'  be  easily  conceived,  that  we  cannot  proceed 

,  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  heavens ;  hut  any 

person  of  ingenuity  may  thus  in  the  course  of  a  few 
nights,  learn  to  know  a  great  part  of  the  heavens,  or 
at  anj'  rate  the  principal  stars  and  constellations. 

Brewster’s  article  Astroxomy  we  have  described  the 

sitrometer  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  situation,  dis¬ 

tances,  &c.  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  must  here 
add  an  account  of  an  ingenious  instrument  for  finding 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and 
their  position  in  the  heavens.  This  instrument  is  call¬ 
ed  an  astrometer,  and  was  originally  invented  by  INI. 
Jurat.  An  improved  astrometer  has  been  lately  con¬ 
trived  by  Dr  David  Brewster,  and  is  thus  described  by 
him  in  Nicholson’s  Journal  for  May  1807,  vol.  xvi. 

“  This  astrometer,  representedin  Plate  CCCCLXXI. 
fig.  19,  consists  of  four  divided  circumferences.  The  in¬ 
nermost  of  these  is  moveable  round  the  centre  A,  and  is 
divided  into  24  hours,  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
quarters  and  minutes,  when  the  circle  is  sufficiently  large. 
The  second  circumference  is  composed  of  four  quadrants 
of  declination,  divided  by  means  of  a  table  of  semidiur¬ 
nal  arcs,  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  In  order 
to  divide  these  quadrants,  move  the horaiY- circle,  so  that 
12  o'clock  noon  may  be  exactly  opposite  to  the  index 
B :  then  since  the  star  is  in  the  equator,  and  its  de¬ 
clination  0,  when  the  semidiurnal  arc  is  VI  hours,  the 
zero  of  the  scales  of  declination  will  be  opposite  VI.  VI. ; 
and  as  the  declination  of  a  star  is  e(|ual  to  the  colatitude 
of  the  place,  w  hen  its  semidiurnal  arc  is  0,  or  w  hen  it 
just  comes  to  the  south  point  of  the  horizon,  without 
rising  above  it,  the  degree  of  declination  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  quadrant,  or  opposite  XII.  XII.,  w  ill 
be  the  same  as  the  colatitude  of  the  place,  w  hich  in  tiie 
present  case  is  .‘?9^  the  latitude  of  the  place  being  sup¬ 
posed  5V  north.  The  intermediate  degrees  of  declin¬ 
ation  are  then  to  be  laid  down  from  a  table  of  semi¬ 
diurnal  arcs,  by  placing  the  degree  of  declination  op¬ 
posite  to  the  arc  to  w  hich  it  corresponds ;  thus  the  HP 
of  south  declination  must  stand  opposite  V^  13’  in  the 
afternoon,  and  VP  47'  in  the  morning,  because  a  de¬ 
clination  of  10°  south  gives  a  semidiurnal  arc  of  A'*'  13'. 
When  the  scales  of  declination  are  thus  completed,  the 
instrument  is  ready  for  show  ing  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  stars.  For  this  purpose  move  the  horary  circle  till 
the  index  B  points  to  the  time  of  ihe  star’s  southing ; 
thus,  opposite  to  the  star's  declination  to  the  scale  C,  if 
the  declination  is  south,  or  in  the  scale  D  if  it  is  north, 
will  be  found  the  time  of  its  rising  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  degree  of  declination  on  the  scales  E  and  1’, 
according  as  it  is  soutli  or  north,  will  point  out  on  the 
horary  circle  the  time  of  the  star  setting.  If  the  rising 
of  the  star  is  known  from  observation,  bring  its  declin¬ 
ation  to  the  time  of  its  rising  on  the  circle  of  hours, 
and  the  index  B  will  point  out  the  time  at  which  it 
passed  the  meridian  ;  and  its  declination  on  the  oi)po- 
site  scale  will  indicate  the  time  when  it  descends  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  In  the  same  way,  from  tlie  time  of 
the  star  setting,  we  may  determine  the  time  w  hen  it 
rises  and  comes  to  the  meridian 

“  The  two  exterior  circles  are  added  to  the  astrome¬ 
ter,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  position  of  the  stars 
and  planets  in  the  heavens.  The  outermost  of  these  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts  ;  and  the  other,  wliich  is  a 


scale  of  .amplitudes,  is  so  formed,  that  t'ne  amplitude  of 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  exactlj-  opposite  the 
corresponding  degree  of  declination  in  the  adjacent  cir- 
cle.  The  degree  of  south  declination,  for  instance,  in  "  '  ‘  " 

the  latitude  of  ol°,  corresponds  with  an  amplitude  of 
15°  20',  consequently  the  15°  of  amplitude  .must  be 
nearly  opposite  to  the  tenth  degree  of  declination  ;  so 
that  by  a  table  of  amplitudes  the  other  points  of  the 
scale  may  be  easily  determined.  Tlie  astrometer  is  also 
furnished  with  a  moveable  index  MX,  which  carries 
at  its  extremities  two  vertical  sights  ni in  a  straight 
line  with  the  centre  A.  The  instrument  being  thus 
completed,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  planet  Saturn, 
when  his  declination  is  15°  north,  and  the  time  of  his 
southing  3h  30'  in  the  morning.  'Fhe  times  of  his  ris¬ 
ing  and  setting  will  be  found  to  be  7“  15',  and  10“  45', 
and  his  amplitude  24°  north.  Then  shift  the  moveable 
index  till  the  side  of  it  which  points  to  the  centre  is 
exactlj'  above  24°  of  the  exterior  circle  in  the  north¬ 
east  quadrant,  and  when  the  line  AB  is  placed  in  the 
meridian,  the  two  sight  holes  will  be  directed  to  the 
point  of  the  horizon  w  here  Saturn  will  be  seen  at  7^  15  ', 
the  time  of  his  rising.  The  same  being  done  in  the 
north-west  quadrant,  the  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  planet  sets  will  likew  ise  be  determined.  In  the 
same  w  ay  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  other 
planets,  may  be  easily  discovered. 

“  If  it  is  required  to  find  the  name  of  any  particular 
star  that  is  observed  in  the  heavens,  place  the  astrometer 
due  north  and  south,  and  when  the  star  is  near  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  either  at  its  rising  or  setting,  .diift  the  moveable 
index  till  the  two  sight.«  point  to  the  star.  The  sight 
of  the  index  will  then  point  out,  on  the  exterior  circle, 
the  star’s  amplitude.  With  this  amplitude  enter  the 
third  scale  from  the  centre,  and  find  the  declination  of 
the  star  in  the  second  circle.  Shil't  the  moveable-  horai  y 
circle  till  the  time  at  w  liich  the  observation  is  ntade  be 
opposite  to  the  star's  declination,  and  the  index  B  w  ill 
point  to  the  time  at  w  Inch  it  pa-ses  tiie  meridian.  Tlie 
dilfcrcnce  between  tlie  time  of  the  star's  southing,  and 
12  o'clock  noon,  converted  into  degrees  of  the  equator, 
and  added  to  the  right  ascen?ion  of  the  sun  if  the  star 
comes  to  tlie  meridian  after  the  sun,  but  subtracted  from 
it  if  the  star  souths  before  tlie  sun,  w  ill  give  the  right  a- 
sceiision  of  tliestar.  With  the  right  ascension  and  declin¬ 
ation  thus  found,  entera  table  of  the  right  ascen.<iions  and 
declinations  of  the  principal  fixed  stars,  and  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  tiie  nanic.of  the  star  which  corresponds  with  tliesc 
numbers.  The  meridian  altitudes  of  the  Iteavenly  bodies 
may  always  be  found  by  counting  the  number  of  degrees 
between  their  declination  and  the  index  B.  The  astro- 
meter  may  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  various  other 
problems  ;  but  the  apjilicaticn  of  it  to  other  purposes  is 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  astronomer.  ” 

Sect.  IV.  Itccrealioiis  and  Contrivances  relatin'^ 
to  ClILMISTIiY. 

The  experiments  which  illustrate  the  principles  ofcbcmkal 
Chemistry',  afford  abundant  e.xaniples  of  scientific  re-  K»crfa- 
creations.  We  cannot  here  enter  on  this  extensive  field, 
as  we  have  already  illustrated  the  subject  ver}'  fully  un¬ 
der  the  article  Che.mistry.  In  the  present  section, 
therefore,  w  e  shall  do  little  more  tliau  enumerate  some 
of  the  most  striking  experiments,  referring  our  readers 

for 
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article,  and  to  tlie  principal  elementary  works  on  nio- 
dern  clieniistrv,  especially  the  Epitome  of  Chemistrtj, 
by  Dr  William  Henry  (8vo  edition),  to  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  enumeration  will  chiefly  refer. 

Among  the  more  carious  and  interesting  experiments 
of  chemistry,  we  may  notice  the  combustion  produced 
by  wrapping  7iilrnte  of  copper,  slightly  moistened,  in  a 
sheet  of  tin  foil  (Henry,  p.  Id.) ;  the  reflection  of  heat 
and  cold  fioni  the  surface  of  concave  mirrors  (Chemis¬ 
try,  N°  170,  or  Henry,  p.  23.) ;  the  artificial  produc¬ 
tion  of  great  degrees  of  cold,  so  as  to  freeze  mercin-y 
and  alcoh.ol  (Chemistry,  274,  or  Henry,  p.-36.);  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Herschel,  shewing  that  the  sun  emits 
ravs  which  lient  without  ilhnninatinrr ;  others  which  U- 
luminnte  without  heutinj^;  and  others  which  neither  illu- 
7:ii)iafc  nor  heat,  but  produce  evident  chemical  changes 
(Chemistry,  172,  or  Henry,  p.  48.) ;  the  comlnistioii 
of  charcoal,  phosphor «?,  and  ii'on  tvires,  in  oxpgenoas  gas, 
and  more  especially  the  combustion  of  metals  in  a  com¬ 
bined  stream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  (Henry, 
p.  GO.) ;  the  explosion  of  hydrogenous  and  o.vygenous 
gases,  andconsequent  production  ofwater  (Chemistry, 
382,  and  Heni'y,  p.  70.) ;  the  deco^nposition  of  xvater 
(Chemistry,  384,  or  Henry,  p.  78.) ;  the  effect  of  al¬ 
kalies  and  acids  in  changing  the  colour  of  blue  vegetable 
infusions  to  green  and  red  (Henry,  p.  102.);  the  com¬ 
bustion  produced  by  mixing  nitric  acid  with  essential 
oils,  or  other  combustibles  (Chemistry,  510,  and 
Henry,  p.  151.) ;  the  combustion  produced  by  throw¬ 
ing  metallic  particles  into  oxygenized  xnuriatic  acid  gas 
(Henry,  p.  181.);  the  deflagration  of  hyperoxygexiized 
muriate  of  potash,  with  phosphomts  and  other  combus¬ 
tibles  (Chemistry,  962,  et  seq.  or  Henry,  p.  187.) ; 
the  production  oi phosphorated  hydrogen  gas,  by  throw¬ 
ing  phosphuret  cf  ' lime  into  water,  (Henry,  p.  197.); 
and  the  decomposition  of  metallic  solutions,  so  as  to 
procure  the  metals  in  a  pure  or  metallic  state. 

As  these  last  experiments  are  only  incidentally  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  article  Chemistry,  and  in  Dr  Henry’s 
Epitome,  we  shall  here  describe  two  of  the  most  curious 
instances  of  what  have  been  called  metallic  vegetations. 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  notice  is  called  Ar¬ 
bor  Dian/t,  tlie  tree  of  Diana,  or  the  silver  tree,  as  it  is 
produced  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  silver,  so  that  the 
silver  is  exhibited  in  the  metallic  state,  and  in  an  arbo¬ 
rescent  form.  There  are  two  methods  of  producing  the 
arbor Diancp,  one  by  1  Iomberg,and  the  other  bj^Heaunie. 

According  to  Homberg’s  metliod,  an  amalgam  is  to 
be  formed  by  rubbing  a  quarter  of  au  ounce  of  very 
pure  mercury,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fine  silver  reduced 
lo  leaves  or  filings,  by  triturating  them  together  in  a 
porphyry  mortar,  with  an  iron  pestle.  This  amalgam 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  the  purest  nitric 
acid  of  a  moderate  streng^th,  and  the  solution  is  to  be 
diluted  with  iilmut  21'  ounces  of  distilled  water.  ,'\n 
ounce  of  this  liijuor  is  to  be  pourttl  into  a  glass,  and 
a  small  piece  of  a  similar  amalgam  of  mercury  and  sil¬ 
ver,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  is  to  be  introduced. 
Soon  after  there  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  ball  of 
amalgam  a  multitude  of  small  shining  filaments,  which 
visibly  increase  in  number  and  size,  and  throw  out 
branches,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shrub. 

Deaume’s  method  is  as  follows. — bi.x  parts  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  four  of  a  solution  of 
Vox,.  XVHI.  Tart  II. 


mercury  in  the  same  acid,  both  in  a  state  of  satura-  niemical 
tion,  are  to  be  mixed  together,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water  to  be  added.  This  mixture  it  to  be  , 

poured  into  a  conical  glass  vessel,  containing  six  parts 
of  an  amalgam  made  of  seven  parts  of 'mercury  and 
one  of  silver.  At  the  end  of  some  hours  there  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  amalgam  a  metallic  pre- 
cijiitate  in  the  form  of  a  vegetation. 

The  other  experiment  which  we  have  to  describe  i.sTroc  of 
that  of  producing  a  leaden  tree,  which,  as  it  may  be*'^®^*' 
performed  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  trifling  expense, 
is  jireferable  to  the  former.  The  method  of  effecting 
this  decomposition  which  we  have  found  most  effectual, 
is  the  following. 

Dissolve  in  distilled  or  pure  rain  water  a  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead),  not  sufficient  to  saturate 
it ;  viz.  in  the  proportion  of  four  scruples  of  the  salt  to 
the  English  pint  ofwater.  When  the  solution  has  be¬ 
come  clear,  pour  it  into  a  cylindrical  vessel,  or  a  glass 
wine  decanter  of  considerable  size,and  introduce  into  it 
an  irregular  piece  of  pure  bright  zinc,  suspended  by  a 
string,  or  a  piece  of  brass  wire.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  the  zinc  will  be  covered  with  a  dusky  grayish 
mass,  having  the  appearance  of  moss,  and  from  this  are 
gradually  shot  out  plates  or  leaves  of  a  brilliant  metallic 
substance.  These  will  extend  themselves  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  will  form  trunks,  branches,  and 
leaves,  so  as  to  resemble  a  leaden  tree  suspended  by  its 
roots  from  a  mossy  hill.  In  this  way  we  have  produced 
a  vegetation  that  has  nearly  filled  a  cylindrical  glass-jar 
of  a  foot  in  height,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 

Sect.  V.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Electricity. 

ro 

The  subject  of  electricity,  like  that  of  chemistry.  Electrical 
affords  ample  room  for  scientific  recreations.  Of  these 
we  have  given  a  large  collection  in  our  treatise  on 
Electricity,  and  shall  here  only  enumerate  the  more 
striking  experiments. 

These  are,  the  phenomena  produced  by  jiaper  when 
excited  by  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber  (see  Electri¬ 
city,  Part  I.  Chap,  3.) ;  the  experiments  of  the  dan- 
cing-figures,  dancing-balls,  illustrating  electrical  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulsion  ;  the  electrical  orrery,  and  electrified 
cotton,  illustrating  the  action  of  points  ;  the  electrified 
spider  ;  the  magic  picture,  electrical  jack,  self-moving 
ivheel,  spiral  tube,  luminous  conductor,  aurora  borealis, 
electrified  can  and  chain,  and  the  thunder-house. 


Sect.  VI.  Amusements  and  Contrivances  r  elating  to 
G.iLVJXlSM. 
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The  subject  of  galvanism,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  Galvunic 
electricity,  is  cajiablc  of  supplying  still  more  extrnordi-«inuw. 
nary  experiments,  many  of  n  hich  arc  oltcn  n  itnessed"**^"*'** 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  Many  oi  these  liave  lieen 
related  in  our  treatise  of  (lalvanism.  The  most  striking 
of  these  arc,  the  muscular  contraelionsproduceil  in  dead 
animals,  i  specrallv  those  of  .\ldini  ((i  ALV.wu.M,  N' 

3.7.);  the  combustion  of  charcoal  (N"”  1-2.) :  the  defla¬ 
gration  of  metals  (N'"  43. i;  and  the  decomposition  of 
water  (X^  44.).  'I'lie  experim.  nts  on  dcll.igrating  the 
metals,  and  on  other  perfect  conductors,  sueceeil  best 
with  a  trough  of  very  large  pl.;‘i  »  of  zinc  and  copper; 
but  experiments  on  animal  bodie*,  and  other  imperfect 

•1  A  conductors, 
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AMUSEMENTS 

conductors,  are  most  effectual  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  plates  eraplojed. 

Sect.  VII.  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating 
to  Geography. 

SoM&of  the  problems  on  the  globes,  and  the  use  of 
che  annlemmn  engraved  on  Plate  CCXXXV.  constitute 
the  principal  recreations  and  contrivances  relating  to 
geography.  To  these  we  shall  add  only  an  easy  me¬ 
thod  of  approximating  to  the  third  problem  on  the 
terrestrial  globe,  (see  Geography,  N°  67-),  namely, 
having  the  hour  at  any  place  given,  to  find  what  hour 
it  is  at  other  places  on  the  earth. 

Fig.20.consists  of  an  outer  circle  graduated  at  the  edge 
into  96  equal  parts,  representing  the  24  hours  and  their 
quarters,  and  is  marked  with  two  sets  ofhours  from  I.  to 
XII.  each  ;  the  XII.  at  the  top  of  the  figure  represent¬ 
ing  noon,  and"  the  XII.  at  the  bottom,  midnight.  The 
hours  on  the  right  hand  are  of  course  those  ot^"  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  those  on  the  left  are  morning  hours.  About 
the  centre  of  this  large  circle  there  is  moveable  a  cir¬ 
cular  plate,  having  the  figure  of  a  globe  in  the  middle, 
and  having  the  circumference  divided  into  360  equal 
parts,  comprehending  so  many  degrees.  The  diameter 
marked  0,  180,  represents  the  meridian  of  London.  It 
has  the  names  of  the  principal  places  on  the  earth  tnark- 
ed  at  its  edge.  Of  these  London  is  the  principal,  and 
is  engraved  in  capitals.  Now,  by  means  of  this  contri¬ 
vance,  if  the  time  at  any  one  of  these  places  be  given, 
we  can  find  very  nearly  the  time  at  the  other  places 
marked  on  the  inner  circle.  Thus,  suppose  it  is  X.. 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  at  London,  to  find  the  hour  at 
the  other  places  in  the  inner  circle,  place  the  word 
London  opposite  X.  on  the  left  hand  ;  then  we  shall 
find  that  at  Home  it  is  a  quarter  before  XL  ;  at  Rerlin 
it  is  about  XL  ;  at  S/octcfiolm  about  20  minutes  after 
XI ;  at  St  Petasburgh  it  is  noon  ;  at  Bombay  it  is  near¬ 
ly  III.  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  Pekin  it  is  nearly  VI.  in  the 
evening;  at  Botany  Bnyit  is  about  V'^III.  in  the  even¬ 
ing;  at  New  Zealand  it  is  X.  at  night ;  at  Mexico  it  is 
about  III.  in  the  morning;  at  Philadelphia  it  is  V. ;  and 
at  the  Leeward  Islands  about  VL  in  the  morning. 

The  Abbe  Gualtier  has  contrived  a  game,  by  which 
he  shows  how  geography  may  be  taught  to  j  oupg  peo¬ 
ple  by  means  of  a  set  of  toys.  This  method  a|)pears 
to  be  very  ingenious,  and  is  much  extolled  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.  As  wq  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  apparatus,  we  cannot  describe  the  me¬ 
thod,  according  to  which  the  game  is  conducted. 

Mr  Edgeworth  proposes  that  geography  should  be 
taught  to  young  people  by  means  of  a  large  globe  made 
of  silk,  marked  wdth  the  proper  meridians  and  parallels, 
to  be  occasionally  inflated;  and  that  the  places  met  with 
in  reading  should  be  laid  down  aceording  to  their  pro¬ 
per  longitudes  and  latitudes  as  they  occur.  See  Prac-. 
iical  Education^  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p,  239. 

Sect.  VIII.  Recreations  aiid  Contrivances  relating 
to  Geometry. 
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Georoetri-  From  among  the  numerous  problems  which  have 
Cjvl  recrea-  been  contrived  by  geometricians,  we  shall  select  a  few, 
of  the  most  simple  and  curious. 
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OF  SCIENCE. 


To  divide  a  Rectangidar  Gnomon  into  Jour  equed 
■  similar  Gnomons. 


Recrea¬ 

tions. 


Suppose  we  have  the  rectangular  figure  A,  B,  C,  D, 

E,  F.  fig.  21.  (a)  ;  it  is  required  to  divide  it  into  four  Fig.  21 
equal  and  similar  rectangular  figures. 

On  examining  this  figure,  we  find  that  the  sides  AB 
and  BC  are  equal,  and  that  if  the  sides  AF  and  CD 
were  produced,  they  would,  by  meeting,  complete  the 
square,  of  which  the  gnomon  is- evidently  a  part.  The 
figure  therefore  forms  three-fourths  of  a  square,  and  may 
be  divided  into  three  squares,  AHEF,  EHBG,  and 
DEGC.  Each  of  these  squares  may  in  like  manner  be 
divided  .into  four,  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Thus  we  have  the  whole  gnomon  divided  into  12  equal 
squares,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  from  this  division  we 
may  form  four  figures,  each  constituting  three-fourths  of 
a  square,  and  consequently  similar  to  the  original  figure. 


From  Jour  unequal  Triangles,  of  which  three  must  he 
Right-angled,  to  Jonn  a  Square. 
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As  the  triangles  with  which  this  problem  is  usually  To  fomi « 
performed,  are  generally  made  mechanically,  bycutting^'C**'”'^ 
them  from  a  square  already  formed,  we  shall  for  tlie 
more  easy  solution,  follmv  the  same  method  in  our  first  ann^ie?.,  ~ 
illustration.  The  square  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  22.  is  divid-  Tig  22. 
cd  into  the  four  triangles  E,  F,  G,  H,  of  w  hich  E,  F, 
and  G,  are  evidently  right-angled  triangles,  while  H  is 
a  sealene  triangle.. 

If  these  triangles  tvere  separate,  it  would  appear 
very  difficult  to  unite  them,  so  as  to  form  a  square. 

This  may  be  done,  however,  l>y  reflecting  that  three 
of  the  angles  of  the  square  must  be  formed  by  the  angles 
of  the  right-angled  triangles,  so  that  these  must  first 
be  placed  as  in  the  figure,  while  the  scalene  triangle 
fills  up  the  vacant  space,  and  by  its  most  acute  angle 
contributes  with  the  most  acute  angles  of  the  two  other 
large  triangles,  to  form  the  remaining  right  angle  of 
the  square. 

These  triangles  may  Ire  constructed  geometrically, 
without  forming  them  immediately  out  ofa  s<juare.  For. 
diis  j>urpose  the  following  proportions  may  be  employ¬ 
er!.  Two  of  the  right-angled  triangles  must  have  one 
of  the  sides  about  the  right  angle  of  the  same  length 
in  bolli.  The  other  side  about  the  right  angle  may  be 
in  one,  two-tlnrds  of  tlm  first  side  in  the  same  triangle,, 
while  in  the  other  it  may  be  one-half.  In  the  third 
rjght*angled  triangle,  one  of  the  sides  containing  the 
right  angle  must,  in  the  present  case,  be  one-third,  and 
the  other  one-half  of  the  larger  side  containing  the 
right  angle  in  the  two  former  triangles.  Having  these 
tliree  triangles  formed,  the  hypothenuses  of  which  are 
evidently  determined  by  the  length  of  the  sides  con¬ 
taining  tire  right  angles,  we  may  easily  construct  the: 
remaining  triangle  from  the  hypotlienuses  of  the  three 
triangles  already  formed,  according  to  the  22d  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 

To  illustrate  this  by  numbers,  let  us  suppose  that  the. 
side  of.the  square  to  be  formed  is  =  four  inches.  One- 
of  the  triangles,  as  E,  will  have  its  longer. side  =  four 
indies,  its  shorter  =  three  inches,  and  its  hypothenuse 
=  five  inches,  The  second  triangle,  as  E,  will  have  its- 

longer; 


(a)  We  have  denominated  this  figure  a  gnomon,  because  it  resembles,  in  its  outline,  that  part  of  a  parallelogram 
which  i3  distingmshed  by  the  name  of  gnomon  in  the  second  definition  of  the  second  book  of  Euclid's  Elements, . 
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O'jomctri-  longer  side  =  four  Inches,  its  shorter  =  two  inches, 
Recrca-  hypothenuse  =  square  root  of  20  (K47213.5)  ; 

tioiis.  tli'rd  triangle,  as  G,  will  have  its  longer 

>— y...i side  =  two  inches,  its  shorter  z=  one  inch,  and  its  liy- 
pothenuse  =  square  root  of  5  (2.236068) :  the  sides 
of  the  remaining  triangle  will  be  respectively  5  inches, 
I  4.4-7213o  inches,  and  2.236068  inches. 
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To form  a  Square  of  five  equal  Squares, 

Divide  one  side  of  each  of  four  of  the  squares,  as 
A,  B,  C,  D,  (fig.  23.  N°  1,  and  2)  into  two  equal  parts, 
and  from  one  of  the  angles  adjacent  to  the  opposite 
side  draw  a  straight  line  to  the  point  of  division  ;  then 
cut  these  four  squares  in  the  direction  of  that  line,  by 
which  means  each  of  them  will  be  divided  into  a  tra¬ 
pezium  and  a  triangle,  as  seen  fig.  23.  N°  1. 

Lastly,- arrange  these  four  trapeziums  and  these  four 
triangles  around  the  whole  square  E,  as  seen  fig.  23. 
N°  2,  and  you  will  have  a  square  evidently’  equal  to 
the  five  squares  given. 

To  describe  an  Ellipsis  or  Oval  geometrical/^. 

The  geometrical  oval  is  a  curve  with  two  unequal 
axes,  and  having  in  its  greater  axis  two  points  so  situat¬ 
ed,  that  if  lines  be  drawn  to  these  two  points,  from  each 
point  of  the  circumference,  the  sum  of  these  two  lines 
will  be  always  the  same.  See  Conic  Sections. 

Let  AB  (fig.  24.)  be  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipsis 
to  be  described  ;  and  let  ED,  intersecting  it  at  right 
angles,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  be  the  less¬ 
er  axis,  which  is  also  divided  into  two  equal  parts  at  C; 
from  the  point  D  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  =  AC,  de¬ 
scribe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cutting  the  greater  axis  in  F 
and f  ;  these  two  points  are  what  are  called  the  foci. 
Fix  in  each  of  these  a  pin,  or,  if  yon  operate  on  the 
ground,  a  very  straight  peg ;  then  take  a  thread  or  a 
cord,  if  you  mean  to  describe  the  figure  on  the  ground, 
Kaving  its  two  ends  tied  together,  and  in  length  equal 
to  the  line  AB,  plus  the  distance  F/;  place  it  round 
the  pins  or  pegs  F f;  then  stretch  it  as  seem  at  I’G  /J 
aixl  with  a  pencil,  or  sharp-pointed  instrument,  make 
it  move  round  from  B,  through  D,  A,  and  E,  till  it  re¬ 
turn  again  to  B.  Tlie  curve  described  by  the  pencil 
on  paper,  or  on  the  ground,  by  any  sharp  instrument, 
during  a  whole  revolution,  will  be  the  curve  required. 

This  ellqjsis  Is  sometimes  called  the  gardener  s  oval, 
because,  when  gardeners  describe  that  figure,  they’  em¬ 
ploy  this  method. 

An  oval  figure  approximating  to  the  ellipse,  may  be 
described  at  one  sweep  of  the  compasses,  by  wrapping 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  described  round  a  cy  lin¬ 
drical  surface.  If  a  circle  be  described  upon  the  paper 
thus  placed,  assuming  any  point  as  a  tentre,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  when  the  paper  is  extended  on  a  plain  surface, 
we  shall  have  an  oval  figure,  the  shorter  diameter  of 
which  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  on  which  the  oval  was  described.  1  Ins  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  oval,  though  it  may 
serve  very  well  as  the  border  ol  a  drawing,  or  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes,  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 

In  no  science  are  amusing  contrivances  more  requi¬ 
site  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  young  pupil  than  in 
geometry.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to  regard,  with 
particular  attention,  every’  attempt  to  illustrate  and  ren¬ 
der  popular  the  elements  of  this  science.  e  may  say 


with  Mr  Edgeworth,  that  though  there  Is  certainly  no  Geomeu-i- 
royal  road  to  geometry',  the  way  may  be  rendered  easy 
and  pleasant  by  timely  jireparations  for  the  journey’,  tious. 
Without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  of  — v— J 
its  peculiar  language,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  our 
young  traveller  should  advance  with  facility  or  plea¬ 
sure.  Young  people  should,  from  their  earliest  years, 
be  accustomed  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  regular 
solids,  viz.  the  tetrahedron,  or  regular  four-sided  solid; 
the  cube,  or  regular  six-sided  solid  ;  the  octahedron,  or 
regular  eight-sided  solid;  the  dodecahedron,  or  regular 
1 2-sided  solid ;  and  the  icosahedron,  or  regular  20-sided 
solid.  These  may'  be  formed  of  card  or  w'ood,  and  Mr 
Don,  an  ingenious  mathematician  of  Bristol,  has  con¬ 
structed  models  of  these  and  other  mathematical  figures, 
and  explained  them  in  an  Essay'  on  Mechanical  Geome-  ■  ggp 
try.  Children  should  also  bo  accustomed  to  the  figures  wnrM’j 
in  mathematical  diagrams.  To  these  should  be  added 
their  respective  names,  and  the  whole  language  ol 
scince  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  as  possible.  *  51 

We  have  lately'  met  with  a  contrivance  for  render-  r.e  Petit 
ing  familiar  to  children  the  terms  of  geometry'  by  means 
of  an  easy  trick.  This  contrivance  is  called  Le  Petit  "'** 
Euclid,  and  consists  of  two  circular  cards,  which  are 
represented  at  fig.  2.5.  Plate  CCCCLXXII,  and  fig  26. 

Plate  CCCCLXXIII.  Each  of  these  circles  is  divided 


into  eight  compartments,  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  within  eaclt  compartment  are  represented  several 
mathematical  figures  or  diagrams.  In  the  centre  of 
the  card  represented  at  fig.  25.  is  the  word  qw  stion, 
and  in  that  at  fig.  26.  the  word  answer.  On  the  latter 
the  figures  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  referring  ta 
their  explanations  in  the  following  table. 


L  The  cone. 

2.  Curve  line. 

3.  Quadrant. 

4.  A  point. 

5.  Dotted  cosine. 

6.  Dotted  secant. 

7.  Cube. 

8.  Pyramid. 

9.  A  perpendicular. 

10.  Acute-angled  triangle, 

1 1 .  Decagon. 

12.  Hexagon. 

13.  Square. 

14.  Right-angled  trliuigle, 

1.5.  Sphere.  . 

16.  Circular  segment. 

17-  An  angle. 

18.  Dotted  length. 

19.  Parallclopipedon. 

20.  Dotted  radius. 

21.  A  sector. 

22.  Heptagon. 

23.  The  base. 

24.  Dotted  abscissc. 

2.5.  Isosceles  triangle. 

26.  Dotted  line  subtend¬ 

ing  an  angle. 

27.  Dotted  ordinate. 

28.  Enneagon,  or  regular 

9-si<ied  figure. 

I  A  2 


29.  The  foci  of  an  ellipse. 
SO.  Octagon. 

31.  Rhomboid. 

32.  Equilateral  triangle. 

33.  Pentagon. 

34.  Spindle. 

3.5.  A  scalene  triangle. 

36.  Parallelogram. 

37-  Obtuse-angled  triangle. 

38.  Dotted  height. 

39.  Hyperbola. 

40.  Dotted  conjugate  dia¬ 

meter. 

41.  Dotted  hypothenuse- 

42.  Dotted  parameter. 

43.  Rhombus. 

41'.  Dotted  diameter. 

45.  Dotted  sine. 

46.  An  obtuse  angle. 

47.  Parabola. 

48.  Cylinder. 

49.  External  angle. 

.50.  Dotted  tangent. 

.51.  Straight  line. 

.52.  Ellipsis. 

.53.  Dotted  di.agonal. 

5  4.  Circle. 

55.  Dotted  transverse-  dia¬ 

meter. 

56.  Prism. 


57.  Di'ttevl 
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Geometri- 

•o  57.  Dotted  versed  sine, 
tions.  •58.  Alternate  angles. 

^  59.  A  semicircle. 

60.  Dotted  chord. 

61.  A  right  angle. 


62.  A  s]')herical  frustum. 

63.  Vertical  or  opposite  an¬ 

gles. 

64r.  An  acute  angle. 


To  form  a  trick  with  these  cards,  the  teacher  is  to 
hold  the  question  card,  and  the  pupil  the  answer  card. 
The  teacher  is  to  think  of  a  figure  in  any  one  of  his 
compartments,  and  to  mention  to  the  pupil  both  the 
number  of  the  compartment  in  the  question,  and  that 
in  the  answer  card,  on  which  the  figure  is  found.  The 
pupil  is  then  to  begin  with  the  first  or  outmost  diagram 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  compartment  in  his  own  card, 
where  the  figure  thought  on  is  said  to  be  contained, 
and  to  count  from  this  down  the  left-hand  row  towards 
the  centre,  and  thence,  if  necessary,  from  the  outmost 
diagram  on  the  right  hand  of  the  same  compartment 
towards  the  centre,  till  his  counting  reaches  the  number 
of  the  compartment  in  the  question  card,  where  the  fi¬ 
gure  was  at  first  found. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  thinks 
on  a  figure  in  the  compartment  of  his  card  marked  2, 
and  that  he  finds  the  same  figure  in  the  compartment  of 
the  answer  card  which  is  marked  6.  The  learner  be¬ 
ginning  to  count  from  the  first  figure  on  the  left  hand 
in  his  sixth  compartment,  viz.  that  marked  48,  comes 
immediately  to  the  figure  marked  30,  which  is  that 
thought  of  by  the  teacher,  and  proves  to  be  an  octagon. 
Again,  if  the  figure  thought  on  be  found  in  the  sixth 
compartment  of  tlie  question  card,  and  in  the  fiftli  of 
the  answer  card,  the  learner  beginning  with  the  figure 
marked  15,  and  passing  successively  to  22,  24,  57,  and 
49,  comes  for  his  sixth  place  to  36,  the  figure  thought 
of,  which  is  a  parallelogram. 

The  design  of  this  contrivance  is  ingenious  ;  but  its 
execution,  at  least  in  the  copy  which  we  have  seen,  is 
extremely  faulty.  INlany  of  the  terms  are  misprinted, 
some  of  them  inaccurate,  and  the  explanation  scarcely 
intelligible.  We  have  endeavoured  to  rectify  these  de¬ 
fects,  and  trust  we  have  succeeded. 


Sect.  IX.  Bccreatiuns  and  Contrivances  relating 
to  Hydrodynamics. 
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Hydrostatic  I*'*  our  treatise  on  IIvnRODVNAMics,  under  which 
Kecrea-  head  we  have  included  Hydrostatics  and  IIydrau- 
tions.  Lies,  we  have  described  several  entertainingexperiments 

and  useful  contrivances,  and  explained  them  according 
to  hydrostatical  principles.  Thus,  at  N°  49  and  50, 
w*e  have  explained  the  tnjdrostatic  paradox,  showing 
that  the  pressure  on  the  bottoms  of  vessels  filled  w  ith 
fluids  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
they  contain,  but  on  its  altitude;  at  N°  51,  we  have 
illustrated  the  upward  pressure  of  fluids  by  the  hydrosta¬ 
tic  bclloivs ;  at  N°  54  and  55.  we  have  explained  and 
illustrated  the  use  of  the  syphon  ;  at  N°  112  and  1 13, 
we  have  shown  how  capillary  attraction  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  cohesion  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment ;  in 
Chap.  III.  of  Part  III.  we  have  described  the  various 
machines  employed  for  raising  water,  such  as  pumps, 
fire  engines,  Archimedes’s  screw,  the  Persian  wheel, 
&c.  and  explained  their  action ;  at  N°  355,  we  have 
described  Bramah’s  liydrostatic  press,  and  at  N°  356,  ct 


seq.  we  have  described  and  explained  the  clepsydra  Hydrosiat 
with  its  varieties.  The  following  amusing  experiments 
are  derived  from  Ozanam  and  Montucla. 


To  consf7-iict  a  vessel  ivhich,  xvhen  Jillcd  to  a  certain 

height  ivith  any  liquor,  shall  retain  the  liquor,  * 

shall  suffer  the  ichole  to  escape  when  filled  with  the 
samejbdd  ever  so  little  above  that  height. 


Let  there  be  a  metallic  vessel,  as  ABCD,  fig.  27.  Fig.  27. 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  F f,  having  in  the 
middle  a  small  round  hole,  as  at  i\I,  to  receive  a  tube 
IMS,  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  so  that  the  lower 
orifice  M  may  descend  a  little  below  the  partition. 

This  tube  is  open  at  both  ends,  but  is  to  be  covered 


with  another  a  little  larger,  closed  at  the  top,  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  one  side,  at  the  bottom,  an  aperture,  so  that 
when  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel,  it  may  force  its 
wa}'  between  the  two  tubes,  and  rise  to  the  upper  ori¬ 
fice  S,  of  the  inner  tube.  This  mechanism  must  be 
concealed  by  a  small  figure  of  a  man  in  the  attitude  of 
stooping  to  drink,  which  ive  may  call  Tantalus.  This 
figure  must  have  its  lips  a  little  above  the  orifice  S. 

If  water  be  poured  into  this  vessel,  so  long  at  it  does 
not  ascend  above  the  orifice  S,  it  will  be  retained;  but 
as  soon  as  it  gets  above  this  orifice,  so  as  to  touch  the 
lips  of  Tantalus,  it  will  begin  to  run  olf,  the  tubes  act¬ 
ing  in  the  manner  of  a  syphon,  and  carrying  ofl'  the 
whole  of  the  water  into  the  lower  cavity,  which  ought 
to  have  in  its  side,  near  the  partition,  a  small  aperture 
for  allowing  the  air  which  it  contains  to  escape,  while 
the  water  supplies  its  place. 

This  machine  may  be  rendered  still  more  amusing  by 
constructing  the  small  figure  of  Tantalus  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  when  the  waiter  has  attained  its  utmost  height, 
it  .shall  cause  the  head  of  the  figure  to  move,  so  that  its 
lips  ma}'  approach  the  fluid,  thus  representing  the  ges¬ 
tures  of  I'antalus  endeavouring  to  catch  the  water  to 
quench  his  thirst. 


'To  construct  a  vessel  which,  xvhile  standing  upright,  retains 
the  liquor  poured  into  it  ;  but  if  inclined,  as  fior  the 
purpose  (ff  drinking,  immediately  suffers  it  to  escape. 

Let  a  hole  be  pierced  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  the 
vessel  to  which  you  are  desirous  of  giving  this  proper¬ 
ty,  and  insert  in  it  the  longer  branch  of  a  syphon,  the 
other  extremity  of  which  must  reach  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  seen  fig.  28. ;  then  fill  the  vessel  with  any  li-Fig.  28, 
quor  as  far  as  the  lower  side  of  the  bent  part  of  the  sy¬ 
phon  ;  it  is  evident  that  when  inclined,  and  applied  to 
the  mouth,  this  movement  will  cause  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  rise  above  the  bending,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  syphon  the  liquor  will  begin  to  flow;  and  if  the 
vessel  is  not  restored  to  its  former  position,  will  conti¬ 
nue  doing  so  till  it  becomes  empty. 

This  artifice  might  be  concealed  bj'  means  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  cup,  as  appears  at  fig.  29. ;  for  the  syphon  c,  Fig.  29. 
placed  between  the  two  sides,  will  produce  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  If  the  vessel  be  properly  presented  to  the  person 
whom  jmu  are  desirous  of  deceiving,  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  him  apply  his  lips  to  the  side 
b,  the  summit  of  the  .syphon,  the  inclination  of  the  li¬ 
quor  will  cause  It  to  rise  above  that  summit,  and  it  will 
immediately  escape  at  c.  I'liose  persons,  however,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  artifice  will  apply  their  lips  to  the 
other  bide,  and  not  meet  with  the  same  disappointment. 

Method 


[.33] 

Fig.  30. 


AMUSExMENTS 

Py<lro.<;ia-  Method  of  comirucling  tin  hijdmidic  machine,  in  lehich 
tion^s!*^  ”  appears  to  drink  vp  all  the  leater  that  spouts  up 
through  a  pipe,  and  falls  into  a  basin. 

Let  ABDC,  fig.  SO.  be  a  vessel,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  horizontal  partition  EF;  and  let  the  upper 
cavity  be  divided  into  two  parts  also  by  a  vertical  par¬ 
tition  GH.  A  communication  is  formed  between  the 
upper  cavity  BF,  and  the  lower  one  EC,  by  a  tube 
LM,  which  proceeds  from  the  low'er  partition,  and  de¬ 
scends  almost  to  the  bottom  DC.  A  similar  commu¬ 
nication  is  formed  between  the  lower  cavity  EC,  and 
the  upper  one  AG,  by  the  tube  IK,  which,  rising  from 
the  horizontal  partition  EF,  proceeds  nearly  to  die  top 
AB.  A  third  tube,  terminating  at  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  in  a  very  small  aperture,  descends  nearly  to  thg 
partition  EF,  and  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  basin 
ES,  intended  to  receive  the  water  which  issues  from  it. 
Near  the  edge  of  this  basin  is  a  bird  with  its  bill  im¬ 
mersed  in  it ;  and  through  the  body  of  the  bird  passes 
a  bent  syphon  QP,  the  aperture  of  which,  P,  is  much 
lower  than  the  aperture  Q.  Such  is  the  construction 
of  this  machine,  the  use  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Fill  the  two  upper  cavities  with  water  througli  two 
holes  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  wiiich  must  be  afterwards  shut.  It  may  be  easily 
seen  that  the  water  in  the  cavity  AG  ought  not  to  rise 
above  the  orifice  K  of  the  pipe  KI.  If  the  cock  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  pipe  I.M  be  then  opened,  the  water  of  the 
upper  cavity  IIF  will  flow  into  the  lower  cavity,  where 
it  will  compress  the  air,  and  make  it  pass  through  the 
pipe  KI  into  the  cavity  AG  ;  in  this  cavity  it  will 
compress  the  air  which  is  above  it,  and  the  air  press¬ 
ing  upon  it,  will  force  it  to  spout  up  through  the  pipe 
NO,  from  whence  it  will  fall  down  into  the  basin. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  flows  from  the 
cavity  BG,  into  the  lower  one,  the  air  will  become  ra¬ 
refied  in  the  upper  part  of  that  cavity  ;  hence,  as  the 
iveight  of  the  atmosphere  will  acton  the  water  already 
poured  into  the  basin  through  the  orifice  O  of  the  as¬ 
cending  pipe  NO,  the  water  will  flow  through  the  bent 
pipe  QSP,  into  the  same  cavity  BG  ;  and  this  mo¬ 
tion,  when  once  established,  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  the  cavity  AG. 

Sect.  X.  llccreations  and  Contrivances  relating 
to  M^GXErisyr. 
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ll.ngnctic  TiiE  attracting  and  repelling  power  of  the  opposite 
recreations,  pgjgg  gf  ^  magnet,  have  furnished  the  writers  on  scien¬ 
tific  recreations  with  a  great  variety  of  entertaining  ex¬ 
periments.  In  our  treatise  on  Magnetism,  we  have 
selected  a  few  of  these,  viz.  the  communicating  piece  of 
money  (Magnetism,  N°  39.);  the  magnetic  table  {'S'^ 
40.);  the  mysterious  xvatch  (N°  41.);  the  magnetic  dial 
(N'^  ¥2.) ;  and  the  divining  circles  (N°  43.)  We  shall 
here  describe  a  few  rther  interesting  experiments,  and 
refer  sucb  of  our  readers  as  wish  for  a  greater  variety  of 
these  amusements,  to  the  original  work  of  Ozanam  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  N°  3,  or  the  Rational  Recreations  of 
Dr  Hooper,  and  to  the  51st  part  of  the  I'.ncyclopCdie 
Methodiqne,  containing  Amusemens  des  Sciences,  with 
the  plates  on  Amusemens  de  Physique,  in  the  ¥2d  part 
The  dextc-  of  the  same  work. 

The  deiterous  Painter. 

cr. 

Fig.  31.  Provide  two  small  boxes,  as  M  and  N  (fig.  31.)  four 
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inches  wide,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  Let  t!ie  M-nenciic 
box  M  be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  N  two  thirds  of  an 
inch.  They  must  both  open  with  hinges,  and  shut  with 
a  clasp.  Have  four  small  pieces  of  light  wood  (figs. 

32,  33,  34,  35.)  of  the  same  size  with  the  inside  of  the  Fig.  .32,33, 
box  iM  (fig.  31.),  and  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick.  31,  55.’  ’ 
In  each  of  these  let  there  be  a  groove,  as  A 13,  EF, 

CD,  GH ;  these  grooves  must  be  in  the  middle,  and  jia- 
rallel  to  two  of  the  sides.  In  each  of  these  grooves  place 
a  strong  artificial  magnet,  as  fig.  36.  The  poles  of 
these  magnets  must  be  properly  disposed  with  regard  to 
the  figures  that  are  to  be  jiainted  on  the  boards ;  as  is 
expressed  in  the  plate.  Cover  the  bars  with  paper  to 
prevent  their  being  seen  ;  but  take  care,  in  pasting  it 
on,  not  to  wet  the  bars,  as  they  will  be  rusted,  and 
thus  their  virtue  will  be  considerably  impaired.  When 
you  have  painted  such  subjects  as  you  choose,  you  may 
cover  them  with  a  very  thin  clear  glass.  At  the  centre 
ot  the  box  N,  place  a  pivot,  (fig.  37.)  on  which  a  small 
circle  of  pasteboard  OPQll  (fig.  38.)  is  to  turn  (|uite 
free.  Under  this  must  be  a  touched  needle  S.  Divide 
this  circle  into  four  parts,  w  Inch  are  to  be  disposed  with 
regard  to  tbe  poles  of  tbe  needle,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
figure.  In  these  four  divisions  paint  the  same  subjects 
as  are  on  the  four  boards,  but  reduced  to  a  smaller  .. 
compass.  Cover  the  inside  of  the  top  of  this  box  with 
a  paper,  M,  (see  fig.  31.)  in  which  must  be  an  opening.  Fig.  31. 

D,  at  about  half  an  inch  from  the  centre  of  the  box, 
that  you  may  perceive  successively,  the  four  small  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  pasteboard  circle  just  mentioned.  This 
opening  is  to  seiwe  as  the  cloth  on  which  the  little  paint¬ 
er  is  supposed  to  draw  one  of  the  pictures.  Cover  the 
top  of  the  box  with  a  thin  glass.  Then  give  the  first 
box  to  any  person,  and  tell  liim  to  place  any  one  of  the 
four  pictures  in  it  privately;  and  when  he  has  clo.sed 
it,  to  give  it  to  you,  then  place  the  other  box  over  it, 
when  the  moveable  circle,  with  the  needle,  wili  turn 
till  it  comes  in  the  same  position  with  the  bar  in  the 
first  box.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  little  dexterous 
painter  has  already  copied  the  picture  that  is  enclosed 
in  the  first  box. 


The  Cylindric  Oracle. 
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Provide  a  hollow  cylinder  about  six  inches  high,  and  f  viimlric 
three  wide,  as  AB  (fig.  39.)  Its  cover  CD  must  beop'ilv. 
made  to  fi.x  on  in  any  position.  On  one  side  of  this  box  ^  'o 
or  cylinder,  let  tbere  be  a  groove,  nearly  of  the  same 
length  with  that  side;  in  which  place  a  small  steel  bar 
(fig.  40.)  that  is  strongly  impregnated,  with  the  north 
pole  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  On  the  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  cylinder  describe  a  circle,  and  divide  it 
into  ten  equal  parts,  in  which  are  to  be  written  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10,  as  is  expressed  in  fig.  1 1 .  Fl.u  e 
a  pivot  at  the  centre  of  this  eirclex  and  have  ready  a 
magnetic  ni  edle.  Then  provide  a  bag  in  which  there 
are  several  divisions.  In  each  of  these  ilivisions  put  a 
number  of  papers,  on  w  hieh  the  sanu  or  simii.ir  qm  s- 
tions  are  to  he  written.  In  the  cylinder  put  -everai  dif¬ 
ferent  answers  to  each  qin  -tion,  and  seal  them  up  in  the 
manner  of  simill  letters.  On  each  of  these  h  tters  or 
answers  is  to  be  written  one  ol  the  numlu  rs.  ot  the  dial 
or  circle  tit  the  top  of  the  box.  \ou  arc  suppt'sed  to 
know  the  immbtr  ot  answers  to  each  (|uestion.  i  hen 
otfer  one  ot’the  division.s  of  the  l)ag,  iob.serving  which 
division  it  is)  to  anv  persou,  and  desire  liiiu  to  draw  one 
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of  the  papers.  Next  pvit  the  top  on  the  cylinder,  with 
that  number  which  is  written  on  the  answer  directly 
over  thfe  bar.  Then  desire  the  person  who  drew  the 
question  to  observe  the  number  at  which  the  needle 
stands,  and  to  search  in  the  box  for  a  paper  of  tl>e  same 

number,  which  he  will  find  to  contain  the  answer _ 

The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  offering  another 
division  of  the  bag  to  the  same,  or  another  person ; 
and  placing  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the  an¬ 
swer  over  the  magnetic  bar,  proceeding  as  before. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  several  answers  to  the  same 
question.  For  example,  suppose  the  question  to  be, 
Is  it  proper  for  me  to  marry  ? 

Ans.  1.  While  you  are  young,  not  yet;  when  you 
are  old,  not  at  all. 

2.  Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure. 

S.  No,  if  you  are  apt  to  be  out  of  humour  with  your¬ 
self  ;  for.  then  you  will  have  two  persons  to  quarrel  with. 

4.  Yes,  if  you  are  sure  to  get  a  good  Iiusband  (or 
wife),  for  that  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  life.  But  take 
care  you  are  sure. 

5.  No,  if  the  person  you  would  marry  is  an  angel ; 
unless  you  would  be  content  to  live  with  the  de%’il. 

Fix  a  common  evier,  as  A  (fig.  42.)  of  about  12 
inches  high,  upon  a  square  stand  BC  ;  on  one  side  of 
which  there  must  be  a  drawer  D,  of  about  four  inches 
square,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  In  the  ewer  place  a 
hollow  tin  cone  inverted,  as  .\B  (fig.  43.)  of  about 
four  inches  and  a  half  diameter  at  top,  aiul  two  inches 
at  bottom ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ewer  there  must 
likewise  be  a  hole  ol  two  inches  diameter. 


Upon  the  stand,  at  about  an  inch  distance  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ewer,  and  directly  under  the  hole,  place 
a  small  convex  mirror  H,  of  such  convexity  that  a 
j)erson’s  visage,  when  viewed  in  it  at  about  15  inches 
distance,  may  not  appear  above  2^  inches  long. 

Upon  the  stand  likewise  at  the  point  I,  place  a  pivot 
of  half  an  inch  high,  on  which  must  be  fixed  a  touched 
needle  RQ,  inclosed  in  a  circle  of  very  thin  pasteboard 
F'g'  'll.  OS  (fig.  44.)  of  five  inches  diameter.  Divide  this 
pasteboard  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which  draw  a 
small  circle;  and  in  three  of  these  circles  paint  a  head; 
as  X,  y,  z,  the  dress  of  each  of  which  is  to  be  ditt'crent; 


one,  for  example,  having  a  turban,  another  a  wig,  and 
the  other  a  v/oman’s  cap.  Uet  that  part  which  contains 
the  face  in  each  picture  be  cut  out,  and  let  the  fourth 
circle  be  entirely  cut  out,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  figure. 
You  must  observe,  that  the  poles  of  the  needle  are  to 
be  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  figures. 

Next  provide  four  small  frames  of  wood  or  paste¬ 
board,  N°  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  of  the  same  size  with  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  drawer.  On  these  frames  must  be  painted 
the  same  figures  as  on  the  circular  pasteboard,  with  this 
difference,  that  there  must  be  no  part  of  them  cut  out. 
Behind  each  of  these  pictures  place  a  magnetic  bar,  in 
the  same  direction  as  is  expressed  in  the  figures  ;  and 
cover  them  over  with  paper,  that  they  may  not  be  vi¬ 
sible.  Matters  being  thus  prepaicd,  first  place  in  the 
drawer  the  frame  N°  4,  on  whiqh  there  is  nothing 
painted.  Then  pour  asmall  quantity  of  water  into  the 
ewer,  and  desire  the  company  to  look  into  it,  asking 
them  if  they  see  their  own  figures  as  they  are.  Then 
take  out  the  frame  N°  4,  and  give  the  three  othcTs  to 
any  one,  desiring  him  to  choose  in  which  of  those  dres¬ 
ses  he  would  appear.  Then  put  the  frame  with  the 


dress  he  has  chosen  in  the  drawer,  and  a  moment  after,  Mugnefk 
the  person  looking  into  the  ewer  will  see  his  own  face 
surrounded  with  the  dress  of  that  picture.  For,  the 
pasteboard  circle  (divided  as  above  described,  into  four 
parts,  in  three  of  which  are  painted  the  same  figures 
as  on  three  of  the  boards,  and  the  fourth  left  blank) 
containing  a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  four  boards  hav¬ 
ing  each  a  concealed  magnet ;  therefore  when  one  of 
them  is  put  in  the  drawer  under  the  ewer,  the  circle 
will  correspond  to  the  position  of  that  magnet,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  person  looking  into  the  top  of  the  ewer 
will  see  his  own  face  surrounded  with  the  head  dress  of 
the  figure  in  the  drawer.  This  experiment,  well  per¬ 
formed,  is  highly  entertaining.  As  the  pasteboard  cir¬ 
cle  can  contain  only  three  heads,  you  may  have  several 
such  circles,  but  must  then  have  several  other  frames: 
and  the  ewer  must  be  made  to  take  off  from  the  stand.  ja 
Provide  a  wooden  box,  about  1 3  inches  long  and  7  The  box  o 
inches  wide,  as  ABCD  (fig.  45.)  The  cover  of  this"lf*^*®'^ 
box  should  be  as  tliin  as  possible.  Have  six  small  ^ 
boxes  or  tablets,  about  an  inch  deep,  all  of  the  same  size 
and  form,  as  E,  F,  (i,  H,  I,  K,  that  they  may  indiscri¬ 
minately  go  into  similar  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of 
the  large  box.  In  each  of  these  tablets  is  to  be  jdaced 
a  small  magnetic  bar,  with  its  poles  disposed  as  express¬ 
ed- in  the  figure.  Cover  each  of  these  tablets  with  a 
thin  plate  of  one  of  the  six  following  metals,  viz.  gold, 
silver,  cojjper,  iron,  pewter,  and  lead.  Have  also  a 
magnetic  perspective,  at  the  end  of  which  are  to  be 
two  circles,  one  divided  into  si.x  equal  parts,  and  the 
other  into  four  (as  in  fig.  46.),  from  the  centre  of  which 
there  must  be  drawn  an  index  N,  whose  point  is  to  be 
placed  to  the  north.  Therefore,  when  you  arc  on  the 
side  CD  of  the  box,  and  hold  the  perspective  over  any 
one  of  the  tablets  that  are  placed  on  the  holes  E,  F,  G, 
so  that  the  inde.x  dra;vn  on  the  circle  is  perpendicular 
to  tlie  side  .415,  the  needle  in  the  perspective  w'ill  have 
its  south  pole  directed  to  the  letter  that  denotes  the 
metal  contained  in  that  tablet.  When  you  hold  the 
perspective  over  one  of  the  boxes  placed  in  the  holes 
H,  J,  K,  so  that  the  index  drawn  on  the  circle  is  j)er- 
pcndicular  to  the  side  CD,  the  south  pole  of  the  needle 
will,  in  like  manner,  express  the  name  of  the  metal 
inclosed.  If  the  under  side  of  any  of  the  tablets  be 
turned  upwards,  the  needle  will  be  tdower  in  its  mo¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  bar. 

The  gold  arid  silver  will  still  have  the  same  direction  ; 
but  the  tour  other  metals  will  be  expressed  by  the  let- 
teis  on  the  interior  circle.  If  any  one  of  the  metals 
be  taken  away,  the  needle  will  not  then  take  any  of 
the  above  dirijctions,  but  naturally  point  to  the  north; 
and  its  motion  will  be  much  slower.  Therefore,  give 
the  box  to  any  one,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  dis¬ 
pose  all  the  tables  in  what  manner  and  with  what  side 
upwards  he  pleases,  and  even  to  take  any  of  them 
away.  Then,  by  the  aid  of  the  perspective,  )'ou  may 
tell  him  immediately  the  name  of  the  metal  on  each 
tablet,  and  of  that  which  he  has  taken  away. 

Construct  a  round  box,  lUN.M  (fig.  47.),  of  eight  The  "mag- 
or  nine  inches  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  On  its  netic  pla- 
bottom  fix  a  circle  of  pasteboard,  on  which  draw  the 
central  circle  A,  and  the  seven  surrounding  circles 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Divide  the  central  circle  into 
seven  equal  parts  by  the  lines  AB,  AC,  AD,  AE,  AF, 

AG,  AH,  which  must  puss  through  the  centres  of  the 

other 
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nr^gnctic  other  circles,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  two  equal 
?''*  *■**  Then  divide  the  circumference  of  eacli  of  these 
•_  *"  -!  'Circles  into  14  equal  parts,  as  in  the  figure.  Have  also 
another  pasteboard  of  the  same  figure,  and  divided  in 
the  same  manner,  which  must  turn  freely  in  the  box  by 
means  of  an  axis  placed  on  a  pivot,  one  end  of  which  is 
Fig.  48.  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  A  (see  fig.  48.)  On 
each  of  the  seven  smaller  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  place  a  magnetic  bar,  two  inches  long,  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  diameters  of  those  circles,  and 
their  poles  in  the  situation  expressed  in  the  figure.  There 
must  be  an  index  O  (fig.  48.)  like  that  of  the  hour 
hand  of  a  dial,  which  is  to  be  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
central  circle,  and  by  which  the  pasteboard  circle  in 
the  box  may  be  turned  about.  There  must  also  be  a 
needle  P,  which  must  turn  freely  on  the  axis,  without 
moving  the  circular  pasteboard.  In  each  of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  central  circle  wn  ite  a  difterent  question  ; 
and  in  another  circle,  divided  into  12  parts,  write  the 
names  of  the  12  months.  In  each  of  the  seven  circles 
write  two  answers  to  each  question,  observing  that 
'  there  must  be  but  seven  words  in  each  answer,  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  first  division  ol'  the  circle  G 
(fig.  47.),  which  is  opposite  to  the  first  question,  write 
the  first  wmrd  of  the  first  apswer.  In  the  second  division 
of  the  next  circle,  write  the  second  woixl,  and  so  on  to 
the  last  word,  which  will  be  in  the  seventh  division  of 
^  the  seventh  circle. 

In  the  eighth  division  of  the  first  circle,  write  the 
first  word  of  the  second  answer  ;  in  the  ninth  division  of 
the  second  circle,  write  the  second  word  of  the  same 
answer,  and  so  on  to  the  14th  division  of  the  seventh 
circle,  which  must  contain  the  last  w'ord  of  that  an- 
sw'er.  The  same  must  be  done  w'ith  all  the  seven  tjucs- 
tions,  and  to  each  of  tlrem  must  be  assigned  two  an¬ 
swers,  the  words  of  which  must  be  dispersed  tlirough 
the  seven  circles.  At  the  centre  of  each  of  these  circles 
place  a  pivot,  and  have  two  magneted  needles,  the 
pointed  end  of  one  of  which  must  be  north,  and  the 
Tig.  48.  other  south,  QR  (fig.  48.)  Now,  the  index  of  the 
central  circle  being  directed  to  any  one  of  the  questions, 
if  you  place  one  of  the  trvo  magnetic  needles  on  each  of 
the  seven  lesser  circles,  they  will  fix  themselves  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  bars  on  the  correspondent 
circles  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  consequently  point 
to  the  seven  words  which  compose  the  answer.  If  you 
place  one  of  the  other  needles  on  each  circle,  it  will 
point  to  the  words  that  are  diametrically- opposite  to 
those  of  the  first  answer  ;  the  north  pole  being  in  the 
place  of  the  south  pole  of  the  other.  Therefore,  pre¬ 
sent  this  planetarium  to  any  person,  and  desire  him  to 
choose  one  of  the  questions  there  w'ritten  ;  and  then  set 
the  index  of  the  central  circle  to  that  question  ;  putting 
one  of  the  needles  on  each  of  the  seven  circles,  turn  it 
about ;  and  wlien  they  all  settle,  they  will  point  to  the 
seven  words  that  compose  the  answer.  The  two  answers 
may  be  one  favourable  and  the  other  unfavourable,  and 
tJie  different  needles  will  serve  to  diversify  the  answers 
when  the  experiment  is  repeated. 

There  may  be  also  a  moveable  needle  to  place  against 
the  names  of  the  months ;  and  when  the  party  has  fixed 
upon  a  question,  place  tliat  needle  against  the  month  in 
w'hich  he  was  born,  which  w  ill  give  the  business  a  more 
n>ysterious  air.  On  the  cenUe  of  the  large  circle  may 
he  the  figure  of  the  sun ;  and  on  each  of  the  seven  smai- 
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IcT  circlesone  of  the  characters  of  ilic  principal  planets,  i'l-'giictic 
This  experiment,  well  executed,  is  one  of  the  most  cn- 
tertaining  produced  by  magnetism. 

Provide  a  box  XY  (fig.  49.),  18  inches  long,  nine 
wide,  and  two  deep,  the  top  of  which  is  to  slide  off  and  The  saga- 
on  at  the  end  Y.  Towards  the  end  X,  describe  a  cir-  cious  swan, 
cle  ot  six  inches  diameter,  around  which  are  to  be  fixed  ^ 
six  small  vases  of  w  ood  or  ivory,  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
high,  and  to  each  of  tliem  tiicre  must  be  a  covew.  At 
the  end  Y  place  an  egg  B,  of  ivory  or  some  such  mate¬ 
rial,  about  tlnee  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  a  cover 
that  shuts  by  a  hinge,  and  fastens  with  a  spring.  It# 
must  be  fixcti  on  the  stand  C,  tlirough  which,  as  well 
as  the  bottom  of  the  egg,  and  the  part  of  the  box  di¬ 
rectly  underneath,  there  is  a  hole  of  one-third  of  an 
inch  diameter.  In  this  cavity  place  an  ivory  cylinder 
1',  that  can  move  freely,  and  which  rises  or  falls  by 
means  of  the  spring  IL  You  must  have  a  thin  copper 
basin,  A,  of  six  inches  diameter,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  centre  of  the  circle  next  X,  and  consequently  in 
the  middle  of  the  six  vases.  Let  a  proper  workman 
construct  the  movement  expressed  by  fig.  50^  which  is 
composed  of  a  quadrant  G,  that  has  16  teeth,  and  is 
moveable  about  an  axis  in  the  stand  H,  that  has  an  el¬ 
bow,  by  which  it  is  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
at  L.  To  the  quadrant  there  must  be  joined  the  straight 
piece  K.  The  horizontal  wheel  M  has  24  teeth,  and 
is  supported  by  the  piece  S,  which  is  screwed  to  the 
end  of  the  box  next  Y.  On  the  axis  of'this  wheel 
place  a  brass  rod  OP,  five  indies  long ;  and  at  the  part 
O  place  a  large  bar  or  horse  shoe,  of  a  semicircular  form* 
and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated.  The  steel  rod  V,  takes  at  one  end  the 
teeth  of  the  quadrant  G,  liy  the  pinion  P,  and  at  the 
other  end  the  wheel  M,  by  the  perpendicular  wheel  N, 
of  80  teeth;  the  two  ends  of  this  rod -are  siqiported  by 
the  two  stands  that  hold  the  other  pieces.  Under  the- 
piece  K,  that  joins  to  tlie  quadrant,  must  tie  placed  tho 
spring  R,  by  which  it  is  raised,  and  pushes  up  the  cy¬ 
linder  that  goes  through  the  stand  C  into  the  egg.  You 
must  also  have  six  small  cases  as  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y,  Y. 
Theseniust  be  of  the  same  carcumference  with  the  cylin¬ 
der  in  the  stand,  and  round  at  their  extremities  ;  their 
length  must  be  different,  that  when  they  are  placed  in 
the  egg,  and  the  lower  end  enters  the  hole  in  which 
is  the  cylinder,  they  may  thrust  it  down  more  or  los.s, 
w  hen  tin;  top  of  the  egg  against  w  Inch  they  press  is  I'as- 
tened  down  ;  and  thereby  lower  the  bar  that  is  fixed  to 
the  end  of  the  quadrant,  and  conserjmmtly  by  means  ot’ 
the  pinion  Z  ami  w  heels  N'.M  turn  the  lior.se  shoe  that  is 
jilaced  upon  the  axis  of  the  last  wheel.  'Ihe  exact 
length  of  these  cases  can  be  determined  liy  trials  oidy  ; 
but  these  trials  may  he  made  with  rouml  pieces  ofwooil^- 
III  each  of  these  cases  place  a  difl'erent  (juestion,  written 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  rollctl  up,  and  in  each  of  the  vases 
put  the  answer  to  one  of  the  cpiu.stious  ;  as  you  will 
know,  by  trials,  where  the  magnetic  bar  or  horse  shoe 
will  stop.  Lastly,  I’rovUle  a  small  figure  of  u  swan,  eC 
cork  or  enamel,  in  which  fix  a  touehoil  needle,  of  lliu 
largest  size  of  those  commonly  used  in  .sew  ing. 

lleiiig  thus  prepared,  offer  a  |)erson  iho  si.\  eases,  and 
desire  him  to  choose  any  one  of  them,  and  conceal  iho 
rest,  or  give  them  to  dilierent  persons.  lie  is  then  to 
open  his  case,  reatl  tlie  question  to  himself,  and  returiv 
the  case,  after  replacing  the  question.  You  then  put 
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IMedianic  the  case  in  the  egg,  and  placing  the  sv/an  in  (he  basin 
water,  you  tell  the  company  she  will  soon  disco? 

.  ’  .  ver  in  which  of  the  vases  tlie  answer  is  contained.  The 

same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  all  the  cases. 

Sect.  XL  Recreations  and  Contrivances  relating  to 
Mechaxics. 

4t 

Mechanic  Li  the  article  Mechanics,  we  have  described  some 
recreations,  of  the  lighter  expei'iments  by  which  the  principles  of 
that  science  are  illustrated,  and  have  explained  the  con¬ 
struction  and  action  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  ma¬ 
chines.  In  particular,  we  have  described  the  windmill 
.  at  N°  428. ;  several  carriages  that  are  capable  of  mov¬ 
ing  without  horses,  at  Nos.  455,  456,  457,  and  458.  ; 
a  carriage  that  cannot  be  overturned,  at  N°  459. ;  At¬ 
wood’s  machine  for  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  accele¬ 
rated  and  retarded  motion,  at  N°  460. ;  a  machine  for 
illustrating  the  theory  of  the  wedge,  at  467. ;  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  illustrating  the  effects  of  the  centrifugal  force 
in  flattening  the  poles  of  the  earth,  at  468  ;  a  machine 
for  trying  the  strength  of  materials,  at  469. ;  a  machine 
in  which  all  the  mechanical  powers  are  united,  470. ; 
Fiddler’s  balance  at  471.;  an  improvement  in  the 
balance,  472. ;  a  machine  for  showing  the  composition 
of  forces,  at  473. ;  Smeaton’s  machine  for  experiments 
on  windmill  sails,  at  474. ;  Smeaton’s  machine  for  ex¬ 
periments  on  rotatory  motion,  at  475.  ;  Prony’s  con¬ 
denser  of  forces,  at  476. ;  a  portable  stone  crane  for 
loading  and  unloading  carts,  with  several  other  cranes, 
at  477,  478,  479,  480,  and  482. ;  Bramah’s  jib  for 
cranes,  at  481.;  the  common  worm-jack,  at  483.;  a 
portable  loading  and  unloading  machine,  at  484. ;  Vau- 
louc’s  pile  engine,  at  485.  and  Bunce’s  pile  engine  at 
4-86.  We  have  also,  in  the  articles  Androihes  and 
Automaton,  described  several  ingenious  contrivances 
for  producing  various  animal  motions  by  means  of  ma-* 
chinery,  or  what  is  commonly  called  clock-work,  espe¬ 
cially  IM.  Vaucanson’s  Hute-playcr,  and  .M.  KempeU’s 
chess-player. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  first  pre.^ent  our  read¬ 
ers  with  a  few  mechanical  contrivances  that  may  pro¬ 
perl}'  be  called  amusing  ;  shall  give  the  substance  of  an 
ingenious  jjaper  on  the  philo.soj)hical  uses  of  a  common 
watch  ;  and  shall  conclude  ihc  section  with  an  account 
of  Edgeworth’s  Panorganon,  or  universal  machine  for 
illustrating  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  powers. 

42  To  support  a  pail  of  water  hi)  a  stick,  onh/  one  half  of 
which,  or  less,  rests  on  the  edge  of  a  table. 

Fig.  51.  Let  AB  (fig.  51.)  be  the  top  of  the  table,  and  CD 
the  stick  that  is  to  support  the  bucket.  Convey  (he 
handle  of  the  bucket  over  this  stick,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  may  rest  on  it  in  an  inclined  position,  as  III,  and 
let  the  middle  of  the  bucket  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of 
the  table.  That  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fixed  in  this 
situation,  place  another  stick  as  GFE,  with  one  end,  G, 
resting  .against  the  side  of  the  bucket  at  the  bottom, 
while  its  middle,  F,  rests  against  the  opposite  edge  of 
the  bucket  at  the  top,  and  its  other  extremity,  E,  rests 
against  the  first  stick  CD,  in  which  a  notch  should  be 
cut-  to  ,ret:iin  it.  By  these  means  the  bucket  will  re¬ 
main  fixed  iii  that  situation,  without  inclining  to  either 
side  ;  and  it  not  already  full  of  water,  it  may  be  filled 
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with  safet)',  for  its  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  ver-  Mechanic 
tical  line  passing  through  the  point  H,  which  meets 
with  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  pail  is  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  if  it  were  suspended  from  that  point 
of  the  table  w  here  the  vertical  line  would  meet  the 
edge.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  stick  cannot  slide 
along  the  table,  nor  move  on  its  edge,  without  raising 
tlu  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bucket,  and  of  the  water 
wdiich  it  contains.  The  h.eavier  it  is,  therefore,  the 
more  stable  will  be  its  position. 

According  to  this  principle,  various  other  tricks  of 
the  same  kind,  which  are  generally  proposed  in  books 
on  mechanics,  may  be  performed.  For  example,  pro¬ 
vide  a  bent  hook  DGF,  as  seen  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  same  figure,  and  insert  the  part,  FI),  in  the  pipe  of 
a  key  at  D,  w  hich  must  be  placed,  on  the  edge  of  a  ta¬ 
ble  ;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hook  suspend  a  weight 
G,  and  dispose  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
vertical  line  GD  may  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of  the 
table.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  tiie 
weight  will  not  fall ;  and  the  case  w  ill  be  the  same  with 
the  key,  which,  had  it  been  placed  alone  in  that  situa¬ 
tion,  would  perhaps  Iiave  fallen  ;  and  this  resolves  the 
following  mechanical  problem,  proposed  in  the  form  of 
a  paradox  :  A  body  having  a  tendency  to  Jail  by  its  oivn 
weight,  hoiv  to  prevent  it  from  falling,  by  adding  to  it  a 
weight  on  the  same  side  on  which  it  tends  to  fall. 

To  construct  a  figure  which,  without  any  counterpoise, 
shall  alxcays  raise  itself  upright,  and  preserve  or  re¬ 
gain  that  position,  hoxvever  it  may  be  disturbed. 

Let  a  figure,  resembling  a  man,  ape,  (Src.  be  formed  43^ 
of  some  very  light  substance,  sucli  as  the  pith  of  elder, 
which  is  soft,  and  can  easily  be  cut  into  any  required 
figure.  Then  provide  a  hemisidierical  base  of  some  very 
heavy  substance,  such  as  lead.  The  half  of  a  leaden 
bullet  made  very  smooth  on  the  convex  part  will  be 
very  proper  for  this  purjjosc.  Il’now  the  figure  be  ce¬ 
mented  to  the  plain  part  (d'  this  hemisphere  ;  in  what¬ 
ever  position  it  may  be  placed  it  will  rise  uju-ight  as 
rsoon  as  it  is  left  to  itsell’;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
its  hemispherical  base  being  in  the  axis,  tends  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  horizontal  ])Iain  as  much  as  possible.  This 
it  cannot  attain  till  the  axis  becomes  perpendicular  to 
the  liorizon  ;  but  as  the  small  figure,  on  account  of  the 
disproportion  between  its  weight  and  that  of  the  base, 
scarcely  deranges  tlie  latter  from  its  i)lace,  the  natural 
perpendicularity  of  tlie  axis  is  easily  regained  in  all 
positions. 

According  to  this  principle  were  constructed  the 
small  figures  called  Prussian.^,  which  some  years  ago 
constituted  one  of  the  amusements  of  young  people. 

They  were  formed  into  battalions,  and  being  made  to 
fall  down  b}'  drawing  a  rod  over  them,  immediately 
started  up  again  as  soon  as  it  was  removed.  On  the  ^ 
same  principle  screens  liavc  been  constructed,  so  as  to 
rise  of  themselves  when  they  happen  to  be  thrown 
down. 

To  make  a  body  ascend  along  an  inclined  plane  in  conse-  44 
quence  of  its  oivii  gravity. 

Let  a  body  be  constructed  of  wood,  ivory,  or  some  Fig.  52. 
sucli  material,  consisting  of  two  equal  right  cones  united 
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Mechanic  by  their  bases,  as  EF  (fig.  52.) ;  and  let  two  straigiit, 
flat,  smooth  rulers,  as  AB,  CD,  be  so  placed  as  to  ioin 
■  in  an  angle  at  the  extremities  A,  C,  and  diverge  to- 

FI".  52.  wards  BD,  where  they  must  be  a  little  elevated,  so 
that  their  edges  may  form  a  gently  inclined  plane.  If 
now  the  double  cone  be  placed  on  the  inclining  edges, 
pretty  near  the  angle,  it  will  roll  towards  the  elevated 
ends  of  the  rulers,  and  thus  appear  to  ascend  ;  for  ;he 
parts  of  the  cone  that  rest  on  the  rulers,  growing  smaller 
as  they  go  over  a  larger  opening,  and  thus  letting  down 
the  larger  part  of  the  body,  the  centre  of  gravity  de¬ 
scends,  though  the  whole  body  seems  to  rise  along  the 
inclined  plane. 

To  insure  the  success  of  this  experiment,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  height  of  the  elevated  ends  of  the 
rulers  be  less  than  the  radius  of  the  circle  forming  the 
base  of  the  cones. 

Explanation  of  the  upright  Position  preserved  in  a  Top 
or  Tee-totum  xehile  it  is  revolving. 

This  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force, 
wdiich  teaches  us  that  a  body  cannot  move  in  a  circular 
direction,  without  making  an  effort  to  fly  off'  from  the 
centre;  so  if  it  be  confined  by  a  string  made  fast  in  that 
centre,  it  will  stretch  the  string  in  proportion  as  the  cir¬ 
cular  motion  is  more  rapid.  See  Dynamics.  It  is  this 
centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  top  or  tee-totum 
that  preserves  it  in  an  upright  position.  The  instrument 
being  in  motion,  all  its  parts  tend  to  fly  oft'  from  the 
axis,  and  that  with  greater  force  the  more  rapid  the  re- 
v'olution.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  parts  aie  like  so 
many  powers  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  As,  however,  they  are  all  equal,  and  pass  ra¬ 
pidly  round  by  the  rotation,  the  instrument  must  be  in 
equilibrioow  its  point  of  support,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  on  which  it  turns.  The  motion  is  gradually  im¬ 
peded  by  the  friction  of  the  axis  against  the  surface  on 
which  it  moves  ;  and  we  find  that  the  instrument  re¬ 
volves  for  a  longer  time,  in  proportion  as  this  friction  is 
avoided  by  rendering  very  smooth  the  surfaces  of  the 
axis,  and  the  plane  on  which  it  moves. 

Pliilttsopbi-  There  are  many  observations  and  experiments  in  dif- 
cal  uses  ot  ferent  departments  of  science,  the  accuracy  of  which  de- 
'  P^*^*^*  greatly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  on  the  accu¬ 
rate  measurement  of  minute  portions  of  time ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound, 
the  nature  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies,  the  measure 
of  the  sun’s  diameter,  the  distance  of  two  contiguous,  or 
at  least  apparently  contiguous,  heavenly  bodies  taken 
at  their  passage  over  the  meridian,  and  the  distance  of 
places  from  the  difference  of  the  velocity  of  light  and 
sound.  A  pendulum  for  swinging  seconds  has  usually 
been  employed  for  these  and  similar  purposes,  and  in  an 
olrservatory  is  found  to  he  very  convenient;  but  awatch, 
by  being  more  portable,  is  calculated  to  be  more  gene¬ 
ral  in  its  application,  and  will  measure  smaller  portions 
of  time  than  any  other  instrument  that  has  been  invent¬ 
ed.  Besides,  it  possesses  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
in  all  situations  its  beats  may  be  counted  by  the  tar,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  object  of  observation  is  viewed 
by  the  eye,  so  that  no  loss  is  incurred,  as  must  inevi¬ 
tably  happen,  when  the  eye  is  used  to  view  both  the 
object  and  pendulum  in  succession,  should  this  latter  be 
ever  so  quick.  But  it  will  be  objected  here,  that  few 
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watches  measure  time  accurately,  and  that,  f'rom  the  Mechanic 
dift'erent  constructions  of  watches,  the  times  corre- 
sponding  to  their  beats  vary  in  a  very  considerable  de-  . 

gree.  We  allow  these  objections  to  be  true,  and  con- 
ceive  that  to  them  the  reason  may  be  attributed,  whv 
the  beat  of  a  watch  is  not  generally  applied  as  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  lowest  denomination  of  subdivisions  of  time. 

We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  obviate  these  objec¬ 
tions,  by  showing  how  any  tolerably  good  watch,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  construction,  may  be  applied  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  many  philosophical  purposes. 

We  must,  ill  the  first  place,  consider,  that  the  por¬ 
tions  of  time  which  we  propose  to  measure  by  a  watch 
are  small,  and  those  to  be  counted  not  by  a  sdcond-hand, 
as  is  the  custom  with  medical  men,  but  altogether  bv  the 
beats  ;  in  which  case,  if  the  watch  be  not  liable  to'  lose 
or  gain  time  considerably  in  a  day,  the  error  in  tlie  rate 
of  going  will  be  extremely  minute  in  the  time  corre¬ 
sponding  to  any  number  of  beats  that  the  memory  cau 
retain,  or  that  the  purposes  to  which  w'e  propixse  the 
application  to  be  made  will  require;  and  even  if  the 
error  in  the  rate  of  going  be  considerable,  so  .as  to  a- 
mounl  to  several  minutes  in  a  day,  as  it  is  uniform,  it 
may  easily  be  allowed  for  by  a  correction.  'I'lius,  if  the 
error  were  five  mmutes  per  day,  the  allowance  would 
be  upwards  of  y;^th  part.  Hence  the  fu-st  objection, 
which  relates  to  the  error  occasioned  by  the  rate  of  go¬ 
ing  of  any  watch,  will  constitute  no  real  obstacle  to  its 
application  in  the  ascertaining  of  small  portions  of  time, 
provided  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  be  avoided  at 
the  time  of  using  it ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  that  the 
rate  of  going  be  estimated  when  the  temperature  is  the 
same,  as  when  the  watch  is  used  for  philosophical  pur¬ 
poses  ;  so  that  if  it  is  usually  worn  in  the  pocket,  it 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  to  the  ear,  but  if  it  be  hang¬ 
ing  in  a  room  or  in  the  open  air  where  the  rate  of  going 
is  ascertained,  it  must  be  hung  near  the  ear,  under  si- 
iViilar  circumstances,  where  any  observation  is  intended 
to  be  made  by  it. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  w  Inch  applies  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  lengths  of  the  heats  of  two  dift'erent  watches, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  their  constructions,  though 
they  indicate  hours  and  minutes  alike,  it  may  be  very 
readily  removed.  All  common  watches  have  the  same 
number  of  wheels  and  pinions,  which  are  known  by  the 
same  names,  and  placed,  no  matter  how  variously,  so  as 
to  act  together  w  ithout  interruption ;  but  all  watche.s 
have  not  their  corresponding  wheels  and  pinions  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  teeth  and  spaces  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance  the  heats  of  different  watches  dift'ir 
from  each  other.  As  the  rale  of  going  of  a  watch  is 
regulated  by  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  spring, 
without  any  regard  lieing  had  to  the  luiinbers  which 
compose  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  and  pinions,  a  groat  la¬ 
titude  is  allowable  in  the  calculation  of  those  numbers  ; 
of  which  the  different  makers  avail  themselves  according 
as  the  numbers  on  the  engines  they  use  for  cutting  the 
teeth  require  ;  but  whatever  the  numbers  may  be  of 
which  the  wheel-work  consists,  if  we  di\ide  double  the 
proiluct  of  all  the  wheels,  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
crown  wheel  inclusively,  by  the  product  of  all  the  pi¬ 
nions  with  which  they  act,  the  quotient  w  ill  invariably 
be  the  number  of  beats  of  the  w  atch  in  question  in  one 
hour  ;  and  aga.n,  it  we  divich  this  <|uolient  bv 
the  number  of  seconds  in  ai\  hour,  this  latter  quotient 
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tvill  be  the  number  of  beats  in  every  second,  which  may 
be  carried  to  any  number  of  places  in  decimals,  and  be 
copied  upon  the  watch-paper  for  inspection  whenever 
it  may  be  wanted. 

When  any  particular  watch  is  cleaned,  the  workman 
may  be  directed  to  count,  and  return  in  writing,  the 
numbers  of  the  centre  wheel,  the  third  wheel,  the  con- 
trate  wheel,  and  the  crown  (balance)  wheel,  and  also 
of  the  three  pinions  which  they  actuate,  respectively, 
from  which  the  calculation  of  the  length  of  a  beat  is  ea¬ 
sily  made  by  the  rule  just  given,  and,  when  once  made, 
will  apply  in  all  instances  where  that  individual  watch 
is  used.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  which  constitute  the 
dial  work,  or  of  the  great  wheel  and  pinion  with  which 
it  acts ;  the  use  of  the  former  of  these  is  only  to  make 
the  hour  and  minute  hands  revolve  in  their  respective 
times,  and  may  or  m^y  not  be  the  same  in  all  watches  ; 
and  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  great  wheel  and  its  pinion, 
is  to  determine,  in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  spi¬ 
rals  on  the  fusee,  the  number  of  hours  that  the  watch 
shall  continue  to  go,  at  one  winding  up  of  the  chain 
round  the  barrel  of  the  mainspring.  All  these  wheels 
and  pinions,  therefore,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  unne¬ 
cessary  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  calculating  the 
beats  per  hour.  The  reason  why  double  the  product  of 
the  wheels  specified  is  taken  in  the  calculation  is,  that 
one  tooth  of  the  crown  wheel  completely  escapes  the. 
palats  at  every  two  beats  or  vibrations  of  the  balance. 

A  few  examples  of  the  numbers  exhibited  in  the 
wheels  of  some  common  watches  will  render  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  w’hich  we^have  laid  down  more  intelligible. 
We  shall  take  four  examples,  the  first  expressing  the 
numbers  of  a  common  watch,  as  given  by  Mr  Emmer- 
son.  In  this  watch  the  centre  wheel  contained  54  teeth, 
its  pinion  6  teeth ;  the  third  wheel  48  teeth,  its  pinion 
6  ;  the  contrate  wheel  48  teeth,  and  its  pinion  G  ;  the 
crown  wheel  15  teeth,  besides  2  palats.  Now,  we  have 
54  X  48  X  48  X  15  X  2=3732480  for  double  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  specified  wheels,  and  G  X  6  X  6=21G  for 


37S2  4'80 

the  product  of  the  specified  pinions  ;  also  — —  = 

17280  are  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour :  accordingly 
Mr  Emmerson  says  that  this  watch  makes  about  4.75 
beats  in  a  second.  The  number  of  spirals  on  the  fusee 
48 

is  7  ;  therefore  7  X  r-  =28,  the  number  of  hours  that 

1  Ji 

the  watch  will  go  at  one  winding  up  :  likewise  the  dial 
,  40  36  1440 

fo  ^  r2~  20Q  =12  shews  that  whilst  the  first 


driving  pinion  of  10  goes  12  times  round,  the  last  wheel 
of  3G  goes  only  once  ;  whence  the  angular  velocity  of 
two  hands  carried  by  their  hollow  axles  are  to  each 
other  as  12  to  1. 

In  a  second  example  the  numbers  in  the  calculation 
of  beats  per  second  will  be  as  follows,  60  X  60  X  60  X 
13  X  2  =  5616000  =  double  the  product  of  the  wheels, 
and  8  x  8  x  6  =  384,  the  product  of  the  pinions  ;  then 

— =  14625  =  the  number  of  beats  in  an  hour, 

,  14625 

and——^  =  4.0625,  the  number  of  beats  per  second. 


In  a  third  watch  the  numbers  require  the  following 
calculation,  54  X  52  X  52  X  13  X  2=3796416,  for  dou- 
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ble  the  product  of  the  wheels,  and  6x6x6  =  216,  the  Meclianl 

1  .  f  .n  •  •  .1C  3796416  Recrea- 

product  ot  the  pinions  :  therefore  —  =  17576,  tions. 


216 


1 

the  beats  in  an  hour,  and  =  4.882,  beats  per  se¬ 


cond. 


3600 


In  a  fourth,  56  X51  X50X13X  2  =  3712800,  dou¬ 
ble  the  product  of  the  wheels,  and  6  X6x6  =  216,  the 


product  of  the  pinions,  consequently  — ^  gives 


216 


17188  beats  in  an  hour,  which,  divided  by  3600,  gives 
4.7746  for  the  beats  per  second. 


It  remains  now  to  adduce  an  example  or  two  of  the 
mode  of  applying  the  beats  of  a  watch  to  philosophical 
purposes. 

For  one  example  let  us  suppose  with  Dr  Herschel, 
that  the  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  observing  how  the  angle  between  two  stars, 
very  near  to  each  other,  varies  in  opposite  parts  of  the 
year.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  an  angle  of  this 
kind,  where  an  accurate  micrometer  is  wanting,  let  a 
telescope  that  has  cross  wires  be  directed  to  the  stars 
when  passing  the  meridian,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
upright  wire  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
let  it  remain  unmoved  as  soon  as  the  former  of  the  two 
stars  is  just  coming  into  the  field  of  view  ;  then  fixing 
the  eye  to  the  telescope  and  the  watch  to  the  ear,  re¬ 
peat  the  word  one  along  with  every  beat  of  the  watch 
before  the  star  is  arrived  at  the  perpendicular  hair,  until 
it  is  in  conjunction  with  it,  from  Avhich  beat  go  on  two, 
three,  four,  <S:c.  putting  down  a  finger  of  either  hand 
at  every  twenty  till  the  second  star  is  seen  in  the  same 
situation  that  the  leading  one  occupied  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  counting ;  then,  these  beats  divided 
by  the  beats  per  second,  marked  on  the  watch-paper, 
will  give  the  exact  number  of  uncorrected  seconds,  by 
udiich  the  following  star  i)asses  later  over  the  meridian 
than  the  leading  one.  When  these  seconds  and  parts 
of  a  second  are  ascertained,  wt  have  the  following  ana¬ 
logy  for  determining  the  angle,  which  includes  also  the 
correction,  namely, — as  23“  56'  4",  098  (the  length  of 
a  sidereal  rotation  of  the  earth),  plus  or  minus  the  daily 
error  in  the  rate  of  going,  are  to  SGO’ ;  so  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  observed  seconds  of  time,  to  the  quantify  of  the 
horizontal  angle  required.  The  watch  is  Iiere  supposed 
to  be  regulated  to  show  solar  time  ;  but  if  it  should  be 
regulated  exactly  for  sidereal  time,  instead  of  23'*  50' 
4"  098,  we  must  use  exactly  24  hours  in  the  analogy. 

As  a  second  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  ascertain 
the  distance  of  the  nearer  of  two  electrified  clouds  from 
an  observer  vhen  there  are  successive  peals  of  thunder 
to  be  heard  :  a  little  time  before  the  cxjiected  repetition 
of  a  flash  of  liglitning  place  the  watch  at  the  ear,  and 
commence  the  numbering  of  the  beats  at  the  instant 
the  flash  'is  seen,  as  before*  directed,  and  take  care  to 
cease  with  the  beginning  of  the  report.  Then  the  beats 
converted  into  seconds,  with  the  proportional  part  of  the 
daily  error  added  or  subtracted,  will  give  the  ditt'erence 
of  time  taken  up  by  the  motion  of  the  light  and  sound. 
If,  lastl}',  we  suppose  light  to  be  instantaneous  at  small 
distances,  the  distance  of  the  nearer  cloud  will  be  had 
by  multiplying  the  distance  that  sound  is  known  to  pass 
through  in  a  second  by  the  number  of  observed  seconds 
obtained  from  the  beats  that  were  counteiL 
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ilftlianic  Many  more  instances  niijjlu  be  pointed  out,  in  wi.ich 
the  beats  otVa  good  watch  would  be  extremely  service- 
^  able  in  the  practical  branches  of  philosophy ;  but  the 

occurrence  of  such  instances  will  always  point  out  the 
propriety  of  the  application,  when  it  is  once  known  and 
practised. 

We  shall  therefore  mention  only  one  further  advan¬ 
tage  which  seems  peculiar  to  this  mode  of  counting  a 
limited  number  of  seconds  by  a  watch,  namely,  that  it 
is  free  from  any  error  which  might  arise  from  the  gra¬ 
duations  of  a  dial-plate,  or  unequal  divisions  in  the  teeth 
of  wheels  and  pinions,  where  the  seconds  are  counted 
by  a  hand. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  method  of  measuring  small 
portions  of  time  accurately,  it  is  desirable  that  a  watch 
•  be  constructed  so  as  to  make  an  exact  number  of  beats 
per  second  without  a  fraction,  for  then  the  reduction  of 
beats  into  seconds  would  be  more  readily  made.  With 
the  view  of  promoting  this  object,  Mr  William  Pearson 
has  calculated  numbers  for  a  watch,  which  will  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and  which,  as  they  are  equally  prac¬ 
ticable  with  those  in  use,  we  shall  here  insert.  By  the 
method  of  arrangement  already  given,  the  numbers  pro¬ 
per  for  such  a  watch,  as  will  indicate  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  by  three  hands,  and  also  make  just  four 
beats  per  second,  will  stand  thus,  viz. 

50  great  wheel 
10 — 60  centre  wheel 

8 — 64  third  wheel 

8 — 48  contrate  wheel 
6 — 15  crown  wheel 
2  palats. 

Dial  work  as  usual. 

Six  spirals  on  the  fusee — to  go  30  hours. 


By  the  preceding  general  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
beats  per  second  in  any  watch,  the  calculation  of  these 
numbers  will  be  thus:  60x64x48x  15x2=5529600, 


and  8x8x6  =  384  ;  then 


5529600 

384 


=  14400  the  beats 


in  an  hour,  and 


14400  ,  ,  r  V  , 

- —  =  4  exactly,  for  the  beats  per 

3600  ^ 


second  ;  which  agreement  with  the  rule  is  a  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  numbers. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  may  caution  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  against  an  imposition  which  is  practised 
by  some  watchmakers  in  the  sale  of  watches  with  second 
hands.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  some  of  these 
workmen  to  put  a  second  hand  with  a  stop  and  an  ap¬ 
propriate  face  to  a  watch,  the  wheel  work  of  which  is 
not  calculated  for  indicating  seconds.  The  second 
watch,  the  numbers  of  which  are  set  down  a  little 
above,  was  of  this  kind.  In  this  watch  that  part  of  the 
train  which  lay  between  the  axle  of  the  centre  wheel 
and  that  of  the  contrate  wheel  on  which  the  hands  are 


placed,  viz.  x^  =  to  only  56.25,  instead  of  GO,  so 

o  8 

that  3:j  seconds  are  deficient  in  every  minute,  a  defi¬ 
ciency  which  in  16  minutes  is  equal  to  a  wliole  revolu- 
•  See  Xi-  second  hand.  * 

rhol.Jiur.  Por  thepurposeof  bringingto  our  assistancethe  sense 
-ito,  vol.  iii.  of  feeling,  in  teaching  the  use  of  the  ineclianic  powers, 
Mr  Edgeworth  has  constructed  the  fullowiiigapparatus, 
w-orth'spa-  'vhicli  he  gives  the  name  of  pannrganon. 
norgaiiou  It  is  Composed  of  two  principal  parts,  a  frame  for 

3 


containing  the  moving  machinery,  and  a  capstan  or  Mechanic 
windlass  erected  on  a  sill  or  plank  that  is  sunk  a  few  Itocrca- 
inches  into  the  ground.  By  these  means,  and  by  braces  ,  . 

or  props,  the  frame  is  rendered  steady.  Tiie  cross  rail 
or  //rtjfsowMs  strengthened  by  braces,  and  a  king-post  to 
make  it  lighter  and  cheaper.  The  capstan  consists  of 
an  upright  shaft,  on  which  are  fixed  two  drums  (about 
cither  of  which  a  rope  may  be  wound),  and  two  arms 
or  levers,  by  which  the  capstan  may  be  turned  round. 

There  is  also  an  iron  screw  fixed  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft,  to  show  the  properties  of  the  screwas  a  me¬ 
chanic  power.  Th'e  rope  which  goes  round  the  drum, 
passes  over  one  of  the  pulleys  near  the  top  of  theframe, 
and  below  another  pulley  near  the  bottom.  As  two 
drums  of  different  sizes  are  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  upright  roller,  for  conducting  the  rope  to  the 
pulleys  in  a  proper  direction,  when  either  of  the  drums 
is  used.  Near  the  frame,  and  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  rope  runs,  is  made  a  platform  or  road  of  deal  boards, 
one  board  in  breadth  and  20  or  30  feet  long,  on  which 
a  small  sledge  loaded  with  different  weights  may  be 
drawn. 

Fig.  53.  represents  the  principal  parts  of  this  appa-  Fig.  5.>. 
ratus.  FF,  the  frame ;  b,  b,  braces  to  keep  the  frame 
steady ;  a,  a,  a,  angular  braces,  and  a  king  post  to 
strengthen  the  transom;  S,  a  round  tapershaft, strength¬ 
ened  above  and  below  the  mortises,  through  which  ' 

the  levers  pass,  with  iron  hoops;  L  d,  two  arms  or  le¬ 
vers  by  which  the  shaft,  &c.  are  to  be  moved  round ; 

DD,  the  drums,  which  are  of  different  circumferen¬ 
ces;  R,  the  roller  to  conduct  the  rope  ;  P,  the  pulley, 
round  which  the  rope  passes  to  the  larger  drum  ;  P  2, 
another  pulley  to  answer  to  the  smaller  drum  ;  P  3, 
a  pulley  through  which  the  rope  passes  when  experi¬ 
ments  are  made  with  levers,  &-c. ;  P  4,  another  pulley 
through  which  the  rope  passes  when  the  sledge  is 
used  ;  II 0,  the  road  of  deal  boards  for  the  sledge  to 
move  on  ;  S  I,  the  sledge  with  pieces  of  hard  wood  at¬ 
tached  to  it  to  guide  it  on  the  road. 

As  this  machine  is  to  be  moved  by  the  force  of  men  Uses  of  the 
or  children,  and  as  this  force  varies,  not  only  with  thepanorga- 
strength  and  weightsof  each  individual,  but  also  accord- 
ing  to  the  different  manner  in  which  that  strength  or 
weight  is  applied,  we  must  in  the  first  place  establish 
one  determinate  mode  of  applying  human  force  to  the 
machine,  as  well  as  a  method  of  determining  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  of  each  individual,  whose  strength  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  setting  it  in  motion. 

1.  To  estimate  the  force  with  tcltich  a  person  can  dram 
horizontally  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder. 

Hang  a  common  long  scale-beam  ( without  scales  or  HS 
chains)  from  the  top  or  transom  of  the  frame,  so  that 
one  end  of  it  may  come  within  an  inch  of  one  side  or 
post  of  the  machine.  Tie  a  rope  to  the  hook  of  the 
scale-beam,  where  the  chains  of  the  scale  are  usually 
hung,  and  pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  3,  w  hich  is 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  let  the  person  pull 
this  rope  from  1  towards  2,  turning  his  back  to  the 
machine,  and  pulling  the  rope  over  his  shoulder  (fig. 

58.)  As  the  pulley  may  be  cither  too  high  or  too  Fig- >'■ 
low  to  permit  the  rope  to  be  horizontal,  the  person  who 
pulls  it  should  be  placed  10  or  15  feet  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  will  lessen  the  angular  direction  of  the 
cord,  and  thus  diminish  the  inaccuracy  of  tlie  experi- 
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Mechanie  merit.  Hang  weights  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale- 
tfonsf"  the  person  who  pulls  can  but  just  walk  for- 

»  ^ —  ■  ward,  pulling  fairly  without  knocking  his  feet  against 

any  thing.  This  weight  will  estimate  the  force  with 
which  the  person  can  draw  horizontally  by  a  rope  over 
his  shoulder. 

Let  a  child  who  tries  ihi«,  walk  on  the  board  with 
dry  shoes  ;  let  him  afterwards  chalk  his  shoes,  and  then 
try  it  with  his  shoes  soaped.  He  will  find  that  he  can 
pull  with  different  degrees  of  force  in  these  different 
circumstances.  When  he  makes  the  following  experi¬ 
ments,  however,  let  his  shoes  be  always  dry,  that  be 
may  always  exert  the  same  degree  of  force. 

49  To  slteiv  the  force  efthe  three  different  lands  (f  Levers. 

^'g-54,35.  The  lever  L  (fig.  51.)  is  ftassed  through  a  socket 
(fig-  53.)  in  which  it  can  be  shifted  from  one  of  its  ends 
towards  the  other,  so  that  it  may  he  fastened  at  any 
place  by  the  screw  of  the  socket.  This  s<icket  has  two 
gudgeons,  upon  which  both  the  socket  and  the  lever 
which  it  contains  can  turn.  The  socket  and  its  £ud- 
geons  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  hole  in  which  it  plays 
between  the  rails  HR  (fig.  5f. ),  and  may  be  put  into 
other  holes  at  UR,  (fig.  57.). 

Hook  the  cord  that  comes  over  the  person’s  shoulder 
to  the  end  I,  of  the  lever  L.  Loop  another  rope  to 
the  other  end  of  this  lever,  and  let  the  person  pull  as 
before.  Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  per¬ 
son  must  walk  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
he  walked  before,  viz.  from  1  towards  3  (fig.  53.). 
The  height  to  which  the  weight  ascends,  and  the  di¬ 
stance  to  which  the  person  advances,  should  be  careful¬ 
ly  marked  and  measured;  and  it  will  be  found,  that 
he  can  raise  the  weight  to  the  same  height,  advancing 
through  the  same  space  as  in  the  former  experiment. 
In  this  case,  as  both  ends  of  the  lever  moved  through 
equal  spaces,  the  lever  only  changed  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  added  no  mechanical  power  to  the 
direct  strength  of  the  person. 

3.  Shift  the  lever  to  its  extremity  in  the  sachet ;  the 
middle  of  the  lever  will  now  be  opposite  to  the  pulley 

I'ig.  56.  (fig.  56.)  ;  hook  to  it  the  rope  that  goes  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  and  fasten  to  the  other  end  of  tlie  lever  the 
rope  by  which  the  person  is  to  pull.  This  will  be  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind,  as  it  is  called  in  books  of  me¬ 
chanics  ;  in  using  which,  the  resistance  is  placed  betxKcen 
the  centre  eff  motion  or  fulcrum  and  the  moving  poiver. 
He  will  now  raise  double  the  weight  that  he  did  in  ex¬ 
periment  2.  and  he  will  advance  through  double  the 
space. 

4.  Shift  the  lever,  and  the  socket  which  forms  the 
axis,  ( without  shifting  the  lever  from  the  place  in  which 
it  was  in  the  socket  in  the  last  experiment )  to  the  holes 

5ig.57.  that  are  prepared  for  it  at  RR,  (fig.  57.).  The  free 
end  of  the  lever  E  will  now  be  opposite  to  the  rope, 
and  to  the  pulley  (over  w  hich  the  rope  comes  from  the 
scale  beam).  Hook  this  rope  to  it,  and  hook  the  rope 
by  which  the  person  pulls  to  the  middle  of  the  lever. 
'I'he  effect  will  now  be  different  from  what  it  was  in  the 
lust  two  experiments  ;  the  person  will  advance  only 
half  as  far,  and  will  raise  only  half  as  much  weight  as 
before.  This  is  called  a  lever  of  the  third  hind. 

The  experiments  upon  levers  may  be  varied  at  plea¬ 
sure,  increasing  or  diminishing  the  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage,  so  as  to  balance  the  power  and  the  resistauce,  to- 


accustom  the  learners  to  calculate  the  relation  between  Mechani 
the  power  and  the  effect  in  different  circumstances,  al-  ^ecrea- 
ways  pointing  out  that  whatever  excess  there  is  in  the 
povver,  or  in  the  resistance,  is  always  compensated  *  ~ 
by  the  difference  of  space  through  which  the  power 
passes. 

The  experiments  which  we  have  mentioned  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  satisfactory  to  a  pupil,  as  to  the  immediate  re¬ 
lation  between  the  power  and  the  resistance;  but  the 
different  spaces  through  which  thepowerand  the  resist¬ 
ance  move  w'hen  one  exceeds  the  other,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
vious,  unless  they  pass  through  much  larger  spaces  than 
levers  will  permit. 

5.  To  show  the  different  space  through  which  the  power  50 
and  resistance  move  in  different  circumstances. 

Place  the  sledge  on  the  farthest  end  of  the  w-ooden 
road.  (fig.  53.)  :  fasten  a  rope  to  the  sledge,  and  con-  Fig.  53. 
duct  it  through  the  lowest  pulley  P  4,  and  through  the 
pulley  P  3,  so  that  the  person  maybe  enabled  to  draw 
it  by  therope  passed  over  his  shoulder.  The  sledge  must 
now  be  loaded,  till  the  person  can  but  just  advance  with 
short  steps  steadily  upon  the  wooden  road;  this  must  be 
done  with  care,  as  there  will  be  but  just  room  for  him 
beside  the  rope.  He  will  meet  the  sledge  exactly  on 
the  middle  of  the  road,  from  wliicli  he  must  step  aside 
to  pass  tlic  sledge.  Let  the  time  of  this  experiment  be 
noted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  person  and  the  sledge 
move  with  equal  velocity,  there  is  therefore  no  me¬ 
chanical  advantage  obtained  by  the  pulleys.  The 
weight  that  he  can  draw  will  be  about  half  a  hundred, 
if  the  weight  be  about  nine  stones ;  but  the  exact  force 
with  which  the  person  draws  is  to  be  known  by  experi¬ 
ment  1 .  ^  j 

6.  To  the  largest  drum  (fig.  53.)  fasten  a  cord,  and  Wheel  and 
pass  it  through  the  pulley  P  downwards,  and  then  axle, 
through  the  pulley  P  4,  to  the  sledge  placed  at  the  end  ^ 

of  the  wooden  road  which  is  farthest  from  the  machine. 

Let  the  person,  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  capstan,  and  passed  over  his 
shoulder,  draw  the  capstan  round  ;  he  will  wind  the 
rope  round  the  drum,  and  draw  the  sledge  upon  the 
road.  To  make  the  sledge  advance  24  feet  upon  its 
road,  the  person  must  have  walked  circularly  144  feet 
which  is  six  times  as  far,  and  he  will  be  able  to  draw 
about  three  hundred  weight,  which  is  six  times  as 
much  as  in  the  last  experiment. 

It  may  now  be  pointed  out,  that  the  difference  of 
space,  passed  through  by  the  power  in  this  experiment, 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  of  weight  which  the 
person  could  draw  without  the  capstan. 

7.  Let  the  rope  be  now  attached  to  the  smaller 
drum;  the  person  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  much 
weight  upon  the  sledge  as  before  ;  and  will  go  through 
double  the  space. 

8.  Where  there  is  a  number  of  persons,  left  five  or  six 
of  them,  whose  power  of  drawing  (estimated  as  in  e.x- 
pci  iment  1 .)  amounts  to  six  times  as  much  as  the  force 
of  the  person  at  the  capstan,  pull  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
which  was  fastened  to  the  sledge;  they  will  balance  the 
force  of  the  person  at  the  capstan:  either  they  or  he,  by 
a  sudden  pull  may  advance,  but  if  they  pull  fairly,  there 
will  be  no  advantage  on  either  side  In  this  experi¬ 
ment  therope  should  passthrough  the  pulley  P  3,  and 
should  be  coiled  round  the  larger  drum.  -'Vnditmust 

also 
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Mechanic  also  be  observed,  that  In  all  experiments  upon  the 
motion  of  bodies,  on  which  there  is  much  friction,  as 
,  '  ,  where  a  sledge  is  employed,  the  results  are  never  so 

52  uniform  as  under  other  circumsances. 

The  pulley.  9.  Upon  the  pulley  we  shall  say  little,  as  it  is  in 
every  body’s  hands,  and  experiments  may  be  tried  upon 
it  without  any  particular  apparatus.  It  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  distinctly  inculcated,  that  the  power  is  not 
increased  by  a  fixed  pulley.  For  this  purpose,  a  wheel 
without  a  rim,  or,  to  speak  with  more  propriety,  a 
number  of  spokes  fixed  in  a  nave,  should  be  employed, 
(fig-  61.).  Pieces  like  the  heads  of  crutches  should  be 
fixed  at  the  ends  of  these  spokes,  to  receive  a  piece 
of  girthwcb,  which  is  used  instead  of  a  cord,  because 
a  cord  would  be  unsteady  ;  and  a  strap  of  iron  with  a 
hook  to  it  should  play  upon  the  centre,  by  which  it 
may  sometimes  be  suspended,  and  from  which  at  other 
times  a  weight  may  be  hung. 

Let  this  skeleton  of  a  pulley  be  hung  by  the  iron 
strap  from  the  transom  of  the  frame  ;  fasten  a  piece  of 
web  to  one  of  the  radii,  and  another  to  the  end  of  the 
opposite  radius.  If  two  persons  of  equal  weight  pull 
these  pieces  of  girth  web,  they  will  balance  each  other; 
or  two  equal  weights  hung  to  these  v/ebs,  will  be  in 
equiiibrio.  If  a  piece  of  girthweb  be  put  round  the 
aftermost  radius,  two  equal  weights  hung  at  the  ends 
of  it  will  remain  immoveable  ;  but  if  either  of  them  be 
pulled,  or  if  a  small  additional  weight  be  added  to 
cither,  it  will  descend,  and  the  web  will  apply  itself 
successively  to  the  ascending  radii,  and  will  detacli  it¬ 
self  from  those  which  are  descending.  If  this  move¬ 
ment  be  carefully  considered,  it  w  ill  be  perceived  that 
the  web,  in  unfolding  itself,  acts  in  the  same  manner  up¬ 
on  the  radii,  as  two  ropes  would,  if  they  were  hung  to 
the  extremities  of  the  opposite  radii  in  succession.  The 
two  radii  which  are  opposite,  may  be  considered  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind,  when  the  centre  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  lever :  as  each  end  moves  through  an  equal  space, 
there  is  no  mechanical  advantage.  But  if  this  skele¬ 
ton-pulley  be  employed  as  a  common  block  or  tackle, 
its  motions  and  properties  will  be  entirely  different. 

10.  Nail  a  piece  of  girthweb  to  a  post,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  fasten  the 
T’ig.  61.  other  end  of  it  to  one  of  the  radii  (see  fig.  61 .).  Fasten 
another  piece  of  web  to  the  opposite  radius,  and  let  a 
person  hold  the  skeleton-pulley  suspended  from  the  w  eb ; 
hook  weights  to  the  strap  that  hangs  from  the  centre. 
The  end  of  the  radius  to  w  hich  the  fixed  girthweb  is 
fastened  will  remain  immoveable  ;  bu  if  the  person  pulls 
the  w  eb  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  upwai'ds,  he  will  be 
able  to  lift  nearly  double  the  weight  which  he  can  raise 
from  the  ground  by  a  simple  rope  without  the  machine, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  his  hand  moves  through  twice 
as  great  a  space  as  the  weight  descends:  he  has  therefore 
the  mechanical  advantage,  which  he  would  have  by  a 
lever  of  the  second  kind.  Let  a  piece  of  web  be  j)ut 
round  the  under  radii,  let  one  end  of  it  be  nailed  to  the 
post,  and  the  other  be  held  by  the  person,  and  it  will 
represent  the  application  of  a  rope  to  a  moveable  pulley ; 
if  its  motion  be  carel’ully  considered,  it  will  appear  that 
the  radii,  as  they  successively  apply  themselves  to  the 
wel),  represent  a  series  of  levers  of  the  second  kind. 

I  pon  the  wooden  road  lay  down  a  piece  of  girth¬ 
web  ;  nail  one  end  of  it  to  llie  road  ;  place  the  pulley 
upon  the  web  at  the  other  end  of  the  boai  d;  and  bring- 
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ing  the  web  over  the  radii,  let  the  person  taking  hold  Mechanic 
of  it,  draw  the  loaded  sledge  fastened  to  the  hook  at 
the  centre  of  the  pulley  ;  he  will  draw  nearly  twice  as  , 

much  in  this  manner  as  he  could  without  the  pulley.  * 

Here  the  web  lying  in  the  road  shows,  more  distinct¬ 
ly,  that  it  is  quiescent  where  the  lowest  radius  touches 
it ;  and  if  the  radii,  as  they  tread  upon  it,  are  observed, 
their  points  will  appear  at  rest,  while  the  centre  of  the 
pulley  will  proceed  as  fast  as  the  sledge,  and  tlie  top  of 
each  radius  successively  will  move  twice  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  pulley  and  the  edge. 

If  a  person  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand,  observes  the 
relative  motions  of  the  top  and  the  middle,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  stick,  whilst  he  inclines  it,  he  will  see 
that  the  bottom  of  the  stick  has  only  half  the  motion 
of  the  top.  This  property  of  the  pulley  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  more  at  large,  because  it  elucidates  the  motion 
of  a  w  heel  rolling  upon  the  ground  ;  and  it  explains  a 
common  paradox,  which  appears  at  first  inexplicable, 
the  bottom  of  a  rolling  wheel  never  moves  upon  the 
road.  This  is  asserted  only  of  a  wheel  moving  over 
hard  ground,  which,  in  fact,  may  be  considered  rather 
as  laying  dovvn  its  circumference  upon  the  road,  than 
as  moving  upon  it. 

11.  'Hie  inclined  Plane  and  the  Wedse. 

The  inclined  plane  is  to  be  next  considered.  When  oJ 
a  heavy  body  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  often  convenient  to 
lay  a  sloping  artificial  road  of  planks,  upon  which  it 
may  be  pushed  or  drawn.  This  mechanical  power, 
however,  is  but  of  little  service  wdthout  the  assistance 
of  wheels  or  rollers  ;  we  shall  therefore  speak  of  it  as  it 
is  applied  in  another  manner,  under  the  name  of  the 
•wedge,  which  is  in  fact  a  moving  inclined  plane ;  but 
if  it  be  required  to  explain  the  properties  of  the  inclin¬ 
ed  plane  by  the  panorganon,  the  wooden  road  may  be 
raised  and  set  to  any  inclination  required,  and  the  sledge 
may  be  drawn  upon  it  as  in  the  former  experiments. 

Let  one  tnd  of  a  lever,  N  (fig.  59.),  with  a  wheel  at  Fig  HO 
one  end  of  it,  be  hinged  to  the  post  of  the  frame,  by 
means  of  a  gudgeon  driven  or  screwed  into  the  post. 

I’o  prevent  this  lever  from  deviating  sideways,  let  a  slip 
of  w  ood  be  connected  with  it  by  a  rail,  which  shall  be 
part  in  the  lever,  but  which  may  move  freely  in  a  hole 
in  the  rail.  The  other  end  of  this  slip  must  be  fastened 
to  a  stake  driven  into  tlve  ground  at  tlr.'ee  or  four  feet 
from  the  lever,  at  one  side  of  it,  and  towards  the  end 
in  which  the  w  heel  is  fixed  (tig.  62.),  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  treadle  of  a  conmion  lathe  is  managed,  and 
as  the  treadle  of  a  loom  is  sometimes  guided. 

12.  Under  the  wheel  of  this  lever  place  an  inclined 
plane  (fig.  59.)  on  the  wooden  road,  with  rollers  under 
it,  to  prevent  friction  ;  fasten  a  rope  to  the  foremost  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  pass  it  through  the  jmlleys  (F  4-  and 
F  3),  as  in  the  tilih  experiment ;  let  a  person  ilraw  tlio 
sledge  by  this  rope  over  his  shouhler,  and  he  will  rind, 
that  Its  it  advances  it  w  ill  raise  the  w  eight  upw  ards ;  the 
wedge  is  five  feet  long,  and  elevated  one  foot.  Now ,  it 
tire  perjtendicular  ascent  of  the  weight,  and  the  space 
through  which  he  advances,  be  conqnireil,  he  will  find 
that  :he  space  through  which  ho  hits  pas  cd  will  be  rive 
times  as  great  as  that  through  which  the  weight  h.-is 
ascended  ;  and  that  thii  w  tdge  has  ciu.bii  d  him  t.)  lai-e 
five  times  as  much  as  he  could  raise  without  it,  it  his 
strcngtii  were  applied  as  in  experiment  1.  without  anjf 

meehanical 
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Mechanic  piechanScal  advantage.  B_y  making  this  wedge  in  two 
Racrea,  paj-ts  hinged  together,  with  a  graduated  piece  to  keep 
,  '  '  ,  them  asunder,  the  wedge  may  be  adjusted  to  any  given 

obliquity;  and  it  will  always  be  found,  that  the  mecha¬ 
nical  advantage  of  the  wedge  may  be  ascertained  by 
comparing  its  perpendicular  elevation  with  its  base. 
If  the  base  of  the  wedge  be  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  any  other 
numbei:  of  times  greater  than  its  height,  it  will  enable 
the  person  to  raise  respectively  2,  3,  4,  or  3  times 
more  weight  than  he  could  do  in  experiment  1.  by 
which  his  power  is  estimated. 

54  13.  The  Screiv, 

The  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  wound  round  a  C3din- 
der :  the  height  of  all  its  revolutions  round  the  cylinder 
taken  together,  compared  with  the  space  through  M’hich 
the  power  that  it  turns  passes,  is  the  measure  of  its  me¬ 
chanical  advantage.  Let  the  lever  used  in  the  last  expe¬ 
riment  be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  from  its 
gudgeon  to  the  shaft  of  the  Panorganon,  guided  by  an 
Fig.  60.  attendant  lever  as  before  (fig.  60.).  Let  the  wheel 
rest  upon  the  lowest  helix  or  thread  of  the  screw  ;  as  the 
arms  of  the  shaft  are  turned  round,  the  wheel  will  ascend, 
and  carry  up  the  weight  which  is  fastened  to  the  lever. 
As  the  situation  of  the  screw  prevents  the  weight  from 
being  suspended  exactly  from  the  centre  of  the  screw, 
proper  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  estimating 
the  force  of  the  screw,  or  determining  the  mechanical 
’  advantage  gained  by  the  lever.  This  can  be  done  bj' 

measuring  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the  weight, 
which  in  all  cases  is  useful,  and  more  expeditious,  tlian 
measuring  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  estimating  its 
force  by  calculation  ;  because  the  different  diameters 
of  ropes,  and  other  small  circumstances,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  mistaken  in  estimates — both  methods  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  their  results  compared.  The  space  passed 
through  by  the  moving  power,  and  by  that  which  it 
moves,  are  infallible  data  for  estimating  the  powers  of 
engines. 

Two  very  material  subjects  of  experiment  j'et  re¬ 
main  for  the  Panorganon  ;  friction,  and  wheels  of  car- 
'  riages ;  but  perhaps  we  may  be  thought  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  this  section  beyond  its  just  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  article,  in  which  it  is  not  intended  to  write 
a  treatise  upon  science,  but  to  point  out  methods  of 
initiating  young  people  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
and  of  giving  them  a  distinct  view  of  those  principles 
on  which  they  are  founded.  No  preceptor  who  has 
had  experience  will  cavil  at  the  superficial  knowledge 
of  a  boy  of  12  or  13  upon  these  subjects  ;  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  general  view  which  wc  wish  to  give, 
must  tend  to  form  a  taste  for  literature  and  investip-a- 
tion.  The  sciolist  has  learned  only  to  talh — we  wash 
to  teach  our  pupils  to  think  upon  the  various  objects 
connected  with  the  present  article. 

The  Panorganon  may  be  employed  in  ascertaining 
the  resistance  of  air  and  water  ;  the  force  of  different 
muscles  ;  and  in  a  great  variety  of  amusing  and  useful 
»  Fd  experiments.  In  academies  and  private  families,  it 
worttTs  ^’'ected  in  the  place  allotted  for  amusement. 

Practical  where  it  will  furnish  entertainment  for  many  a  vacant 
Education,  hour.  When  it  has  lost  its  novelty,  the  shaft  may 
voLii.diap.from  time  to  time  be  taken  down,  and  a  swing  may  be 
suspended  m  its  place.  * 


SECT.  XII.  Itccrcalions  and  Contrivances  rc- 

luting  to  Optics.  -tioni''* 

In  the  articles  Catoptrics,  Dioptrics,  IMicro-  ' 

SCOPE  and  Perspective,  we  have  described  a  variety  Optical  r 
of  optical  recreations,  viz.  under  Catoptrics,  Sec.  lit.  creations. 
CATOPTRicAL  ILLUSIONS;  tile  appearance  ofat^oiiRff/m 
vista;  a.  fortification  apparently  of  immense  extent;  a 
surprising  rimltiplication  of  objects;  the  optical  pata- 
dox,  b)'  which  opaque  bodies  are  seemingly  rendered 
transparent;  the  magician’s  mirror  ;  the  perspective  mir¬ 
ror  ;  the  action  of  concave  mirrors  in  inflaming  com¬ 
bustible  bodies,  and  the  real  apparition.  Under  Diop¬ 
trics,  page  244  of  Vol.  VII.  optical  illusions  ;  the  opti¬ 
cal  augmentation,  optical  stibtraction  ;  the  alternate  illu¬ 
sion;  the  dioptrical  paradox ;  the  camera  obscura  ;  the 
method  of  showing  the  spots  on  the  sun’s  disk,  and  mag¬ 
nifying  small  objects  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays ;  the  dia¬ 
gonal  opera  glass;  the  construction  and  uses  of  the  ma¬ 
gic  lantern;  the  nebulous  magic  lantern;  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  appearance  of  a  phantom  on  a  pedestal  placed 
on  the  middle  of  a  table;  and  the  magic  theatre.  Un¬ 
der  Microscope,  besides  fully  explaining  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  several  kinds  of  microscopes,  and  explaining 
their  uses,  we  have  given  an  account  of  a  great  variety 
of  objects  which  are  seen  distinctly  only  by  means  of 
these  instruments;  such  as  the  microscopic  animalcnla  ; 
the  minute  parts  of  insects  ;  the  structure  of  vegetables, 

&c.;  and  under  Perspective,  we  have  described  and 
explained  the  anamorphosis,  an  instrument  for  drawing 
in  perspective  mechanically,  and  the  camera  lucida  of  Dr 
Wollaston.  Under  Optics,  Part  III.  Chap.  1.  we 
have  explained  the  construction  of  the  principal  optical 
instruments,  as  multiplijing  glasses,  mirrors,  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  camera  obscura,  by  Dr  Brewster  and  Mr 
Thomson  ;  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  light.  Under 
Pyroteciiny,  N°  1.50,  we  have  shown  how  artificial 
fireworks  may  be  imitated  by  certain  optical  deceptions. 

At  present  we  shall  only  describe  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  optical  recreations,  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
optical  deception  called  Phantasmagoria. 

Experiment  to  shoiv  the  Blue  Colour  of  Shadows  formed 
in  Day-Light. 

Darken  a  room  in  daylight,  or  towards  twilight,  so 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  light  may  enter  by  the 
shutter.  Then  holding  a  lighted  candle  near  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  shutter,  cast  the  shadow  of  an  object,  such  as 
a  small  ruler,  on  a  white  paper.  There  will  in  general 
be  seen  two  shadows,  the  one  blue,  and  the  other  orange ; 
the  former  of  which  resembles  the  blue  colour  of  the 
sk}'  in  clear  sunshine,  and  is  of  a  greater  or  less  intensity 
according  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to  a  focus. 

I'or  explanations  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  see 
Optics,  Part  11.  Sect  4. 

The  Air-drawn  Dagger. 

OO 

K  *  1  •  f*  1  • 

An  improved  variety  of  the  experiments  described  un-  The  air- 
der  Catoptrics,  N’  14.  by  the  name  of  the  real  a/yia- dag- 
rilion,  is  thus  described  by  Montucla.  Fig.  62.  rejire- 
sents  a  different  position  of  the  mirror  and  partition 
from  that  described  under  Catoptrics,  and  one  better 

adapted 
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adapted  for  exhibiting  the  fact  by  various  objects. 
ABC  is  a  thin  partition  of  a  room  down  to  the  floor, 
with  an  aperture  for  a  good  convex  lens,  turned  out¬ 
wards  into  the  room  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
proper  for  viewing  by  the  eye  of  a  person  standing  up¬ 
right  from  the  floor,  or  on  a  stool.  D  is  a  large  con¬ 
cave  mirror,  supported  at  a  proper  angle,  to  reflect  up¬ 
wards  through  the  glass  in  the  partition  B,  images  of 
objects  at  E,  presented  towards  the  mirror  below.  A 
strong  light  from  a  lamp,  &c.  being  directed  on  the  ob¬ 
ject  E,  and  nowhere  else ;  then  to  the  eye  of  a  specta¬ 
tor  at  F,  in  a  darkened  room,  it  is  truly  surprising  and 
admirable  to  what  effect  the  images  are  reflected  up 
into  the  air  at  G. 

Exhibitions  of  the  appearances  of  spectres  have  some¬ 
times  been  formed  on  the  principles  of  this  experiment; 
but  the  most  striking  deception  of  this  kind  is  the phmi- 
tasmagoria,  which  some  winters  ago  formed  one  of  the 
principal  public  amusements  at  Paris  and  London. 

This  exhibition  was  contrived  by  Mr  Philipsthal,  and 
was  conducted  in  a  small  theatre,  all  the  lights  of  which 
were  removed,  except  one  hanging  lamp,  and  this  could 
be  drawn' up,  so  that  its  flame  was  perfectly  enveloped 
in  a  cylindrical  chimney,  or  opaque  shade.  In  this 
gloomy  and  wavering  light  the  curtain  was  drawn  up, 
and  presented  to  the  spectators^  sort  of  cave,  with  ske¬ 
letons  and  other  figures  of  terror,  painted  or  moulded 
in  relievo  on  the  sides  or  walls.  After  a  short  interval 
the  lamp  was  drawn  up  into  its  chimney,  and  the  spec¬ 
tators  were  in  total  darkness,  interrupted  only  by  flashes 
of  lightningsucceededbypealsof  thunder.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  were  followed  b}'  the  appearance  of  figures  of 
departed  men,  ghosts,  skeletons,  transmutations,  &c. 
Several  figures  of  celebrated  men  were  thus  exhibited 
with  various  transformations,  such  as  the  head  of  Dr 
Franklin,  suddenly  converted  into  a  skull,  6:c.  These 
were  succeeded  by  phantoms,  skeletons,  and  various 
terrific  figures,  which  were  sometimes  seen  to  contract 
gradually  in  all  their  dimensions,  till  they  became  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  and  then  vanished  ;  while  at  othei's,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeming  to  reeede  and  then  vanish,  they  were, 
to  the  surprise  and  astonisment  of  the  spectators,  made 
suddenly  to  advance,  and  then  disappear,  by  seeming 
to  sink  into  the  ground.* 

The  principal  part  of  these  phenomena  was  produced 
by  a  modification  of  the  magic  lantern,  having  all  its 
parts  on  a  large  scale,  and  placed  on  that  side  of  a  semi¬ 
transparent  screen  of  taffeta  which  was  opposite  to  the 
spectators,  instead  of  the  same  side,  as  in  the  ordinary 
exhibitions  of  the  magic  lantern.  To  favour  the  decep¬ 
tion,  the  sliders  were  made  perfectly  opaque,  except  in 
those  places  that  contained  the  figures  to  be  exhibited, 
and  in  these  light  parts  the  glass  was  covered  with  a 
more  or  less  transparent  tint,  according  to  the  effect 
required.  The  Sgurcs  for  these  pur[)»ses  have  also  been 
drawn  with  water  colours  on  thin  paper,  and  afterwards 
varnished.  To  imitate  the  natural  motions  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  represented,  several  pieces  of  glass  placed  behind 
each  other  were  occasionally  employed.  By  removing 
the  lantern  to  different  distances,  and  at  the  same  time 
altering  more  or  less  the  position  of  the  lens,  the  images 
were  made  to  increase  or  diminish,  and  to  become  more 


or  less  distinct  at  the  pleasure  of  the  exhibiter;  so  that, 
to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  effect  of  optical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  figures  appeared  actually  to  advance  and  re¬ 


tire.  In  reality,  however,  figures  exhibited  in  this  way  Op*'val 
become  much  brighter  as  they  are  rendered  smaller, 
while  in  nature  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  air  , 
causes  objects  to  appear  fainter  when  they  are  remote, 
than  when  they  are  nearer  the  observer.  Sometimes,  by 
throwing  a  strong  light  on  an  object  really  opaque,  or 
on  a  living  person,  its  image  was  formed  on  the  curtain, 
retaining  its  natural  motions ;  but  in  this  case  the  object 
must  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance,  otherwise  the 
images  of  its  nearer  and  remoter  parts  could  never  be 
sufficiently  distinct  at  once,  as  the  refraction  must  either 
be  too  great  for  the  remoter,  or  too  small  for  the  nearer 
parts;  and  there  must  also  be  a  second  lens  placed  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  first,  to  allow  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  inverted  image  between  them,  and  to  throw 
a  second  jiicture  of  this  image  on  the  screen  in  its  na¬ 
tural  erect  position,  unless  the  object  be  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  it  can  be  inverted  without  inconvenience  *.  •  Young's 

Dr  Thomas  Young  proposes  the  following  apparatus 
for  an  exhibition  similar  to  the  phantasmagoria.  The  light 
of  the  lamp  A  (fig.  63.)  is  to  be  thrown  by  the  mirror  B 
and  the  lenses  C  and  D  on  the  painted  slider  at  E,  and 
the  magnifier  F  forms  the  image  of  the  screen  at  G. 

This  lens  is  fixed  to  a  slider,  which  may  be  drawn  out 
of  the  general  support  or  box  H ;  and  when  the  box  is 
drawn  back  on  its  wheels,  the  rod  IK  lowers  the  point 
K,  and  by  means  of  the  rod  KL  adjusts  the  slider  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  image  is  always  distinctly  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  screen  G.  When  the  box  advances  towards 
the  screen,  in  order  that  the  images  may  be  diminished 
and  appear  to  vanish,  the  support  of  the  lens  F  suffers 
the  screen  M  to  fall  and  intercept  a  part  of  the  light. 

The  rod  KN  must  be  equal  to  IK,  and  the  point  I  must 
be  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  F,  before  the  ob¬ 
ject,  L  being  immediately  under  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  screeiriNI  ma}'  have  a  triangular  opening,  so  as  to 
uncover  the  middle  of  the  lens  only,  or  the  light  may.j. 
be  intercepted  in  any  other  manner,  f  pi.  xxviii. 

Mr  Ezekiel  Walker  has  lately  constructed  a  new  [57] 
optical  instrument,  calculated  for  affording  entertain- 
ment  to  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  ojitical 
sions.  This  instrument  is  called  phnv.tasmascope,  and  is 
so  contrived,  that  a  person  standing  before  it  sees  a  door 
opened,  and  a  phantom  make  its  appearance,  coming  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  increasing  in  magnitude  as  it  approaches, 
like  those  in  the  phantasmagoria.  When  it  has  advan¬ 
ced  about  ?)  feet,  it  appears  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  as  it  retires,  becomes  gradually  contracted  in  its 
dimensions,  till  it  re-enters  the  machine,  when  it  to¬ 
tally  vanishes.  This  phantom  appears  in  the  air  like 
a  beautiful  painting,  and  has  such  a  rich  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  d.irken  the 
room.  On  the  contrary,  this  aerial  picture  is  m  on  « ith 
rather  greater  perfection  when  the  room  is  illuminated. 

Fig.  61.  represents  a  section  of  this  machine,  aiul  will  I'b'-  *'*♦ 
explain  the  principles  of  its  construction. 

A  BCD,  a  wooden  box,  36  inches  by  ‘JI,  and  -21 
deep.  F 1',  a  concave  mil ror,  I.'j  inches  diainei  'r  pla¬ 
ced  near  the  end  BD.  W.,  the  otln-r  end,  is  dnideil 
into  two  ])arts  at  m  by  a  horizontal  bar,  of  \\hi;h  n 
is  a  section.  vt,  aciftor  that  opi  ii.-  to  the  left  hand. 
non  board  with  a  circular  opicning,  10  inches  diamct*r, 
covered  with  jilate  glicss  in  that  side  next  the  mirror. 

GUI  a  drawer,  opened  at  tin  end  I,  and  covered  at 
the  top  G  m  with  tin  plate.  It  is  represented  in  the  ti- 

gur^ 
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Kecrea^  guve  as  drafl-n  OLit  16  inclies.  a  5  a  moveable  stage,  15 
tfons^'  inches  by  6,  which  slides  freely  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
— ^ —  j  drawer  by  means  of  a  strong  braes  rod  cn.  dxa.  parti¬ 
tion  fixed  to  the  stage  a  b,  which  is  15  inches  long,  and 
reaches  nearlj^  to  the  top  of  the  drawer,  x  a  circular 
ciperture,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  made  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  partition,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
end  of  it.  za,  ascreen,  inches  high  by  4  g,  covered  with 
white  paper  on  that  side  next  the  mirror.  This  screen 
■prevents  any  light,  reflected  from  the  end  of  the  drawer, 
■from  passing  through  the  aperture  x.  n  p,  part  of  the 
cover,  fixed  as  represented  in  the  figure,  to  prevent  the 
inside  of  the  machine  from  being  seen  by  the  observer. 

When  this  machine  is  used,  take  a  painting  on  glass  in 
trasparent  colours :  place  it  against  the  aperture  x  in  the 
partition  on  that  side  the  mirror,  and  two  short  candles 
on  the  other  side,  between  za  and  dx.  The  glass  must  be 
perfect!}'  opaque,  except  that  part  upon  which  the  figure 
is  painted;  then  the  light  which  is  transmitted  through 
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in  N°54;  experiments  illustrating  the  application  ofTneumai 


In  our  treatise  on  Pneumatics,  we  have  related 
several  entertaining  experiments,  illustrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  science,  such  as  experiments  proving  the 
fluidity  of  the  air  in  N°  52  ;  that  of  Hero’s  Joiintain 
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the  painting  and  falls  upon  the  mirror,  is  reflected  into 
the  air  where  the  phantom  is  formed  ;  but  the  phantom 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  the  painting,  as  the  co¬ 
louring  receives  a  particular  delicacy  from  the  glasses. 

Vfhen  the  painting  is  in  the  place  represented  in  the 
figure,  the  phantom  appears  without  the  machine  at  y  ; 
but  if  the  stage  be  drawn  out  to  the  end  of  the  drawer 
GH,  the  phantom  will  appear  within  the  machine  at 
r,  and  very  small.  A  very  pleasing  effect  is  also  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  small  painting  on  paper,  or  a  coloured 
print  put  into  the  place  of  the  painting  on  glass,  with 
candles  on  the  other  side,  near  h. 

Mr  Walker  lias  shown  how  this  instrument  may  he 
employed  to  exhibit  several  phenomena  in  the  heavens  ; 
as,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  Jupiter  and  his 
satellites,  and  the  colour  of  Mars  and  the  moon. 

To  represent  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  as  they  appear 
through  a  common  telescope,  fake  a  piece  of  pajier 
■stained  very  black,  about  3  inches  square,  near  the 
middle  of  which  cut  a  hole  perfectly  circular,  to  re¬ 
present  the  planet,  and  4  small  holes,  in  a  line  with 
the  centre  of  the  large  one,  for  the  satellites  ;  but  these 
must  be  cut  out  with  a  small  punch,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  circular  hole  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
-After  this  ])apcr  has  been  pasted  on  a  jiiece  of  glass, 
rough-ground  on  one  side,  draw  3  or  4  lines  across  the 
planet  with  a  black  lead  pencil  to  imitate  the  belts. 
From  this  simple  contrivance  the  machine  produces  a 
very  beautiful  effect.  Tlie  flcw  moon  represented  in 
this  way  is  a  striking  resemblance  of  the  real  object  in 
the  heavens  :  comets  and  fixed  stars  may  also  be  re- 
jjresentcd  by  the  same  method. 

The  colour  of  Mars  and  of  the  moon,  at  rising  or 
setting,  may  be  imitated  by  covering  the  scroen  z  a 
M’ith  paper  stained  red,  vhich  will  reflect  a  ruddy  tint 
^  upon  the  object  placed  at  x  ;  and  this  tint  may  be  in- 

Wo"  vol  t;rcascd  or  decreased  by  only  altering  the  situations  of 
Lvn.'DT.'  candles.  * 
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hydrostatics  to  air,  N°  57,  el  seq.  ;  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  with  the  air  pnmp,  N°  160;  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  si/phon  fountain,  N°  178  ;  and  experiments  i 
on  the  compressibility  and  expansibility  of  the  air,  N° 

196,  &c.  We  have  also,  in  that  article,  explained  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  principal  pneumati- 
cal  engines,  such  as  syringes,  syphons,  air-pumps,  bel- 
lotvs.  Sec,  The  construction  and  uses  of  barometers 
have  been  explained  under  Barometer,  and  under 
Hydrodynamics,  N°  72.  Those  of  thermometers  un¬ 
der  Chemistry'  from  N°  194.  to  203  ;  and  those  of 
co?nmon  pumps  under  the  article  Pump. 

As  the  account  of  the  air-gun,  referred  to  Pneuma-  Air-gun, 
TICS,  has  been  omitted  in  that  article,  we  must  here 
describe  the  construction  and  action  of  that  ingenious 
instrument. 

The  common  air-gun  is  made  of  brass,  and  has  two 
barrels;  the  inside  barrel  A,  fig.  65.  which  is  of  a  Fig.  65. 
small  bore,  from  whence  the  bullets  are  exploded;  and 
a  larger  barrel  ECDR  on  the  outside  of  it.  There  is 
a  syringe  SMNP  fixed  in  the  butt  of  the  gun,  by  which 
the  air  is  injected  into  the  cavity  between  the  two  bar¬ 
rels  through  the  valve  EF’.  The  ball  K  is  put  down 
into  its  place  in  the  small  barrel,  with  the  rammer,  as 


in  any  other  gun.  At  SL  is  another  valve,  which  be- 
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ing  opened  by  the  trigger  O,  permits  the  air  to  come 
behind  the  bullet,  so  as  to  drive  it  out  with  great  force. 

If  this  valve  be  oi)ened  and  shut  suddenly,  one  charge 
of  condensed  air  may  be  sufficient  for  several  dischar¬ 
ges  of  bullets ;  but  if  the  whole  air  be  discharged  on 
a  single  bullet,  it  will  drive  it  out  with  a  greater  force. 

The  discharge  is  effected  by  means  of  a  lock,  placed 
here  as  in  other  guns  :  for  the  trigger  being  pulled, 
the  cock  will  go  down  and  drive  the  lever  O,  fig.  65. 
w  hich  w'ill  open  the  valve,  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the 
bullet  K. 

The  air-gun  has  received  very  great  improvements 
in  its  construction.  Fig.  66.  is  a  representation  of  one  Fi, 
now  made  by  several  instrument-makers  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Por  simplicity  and  perfection  it  exceeds  any 
liitherto  contrived.  A  is  the  gun- barrel,  with  the 
lock,  stock,  rammer,  and  of  the  size  and  wx-ight  of 
a  common  fowling-piece.  Under  the  lock,  at  b,  is  a 
steel  tube  having  a  small  moveable  pin  in  the  inside, 
which  is  pushed  out  when  the  trigger  a  is  pulled,  by 
the  spring-work  within  the  lock  ;  to  this  tube  b,  is 
screwed  a  hollow  co])per  ball  c,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
air  tight.  This  copper  ball  is  fully  charged  with  con¬ 
densed  air  by  the  syringe  B,  fig.  ()7.  previous  to  its  Fig.  67, 
being  apiilied  to  the  tube  b  of  fig.  66.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  liullet  be  rammed  down  in  the  barrel,  the 
copper  ball  screwx-d  fast  at  b,  and  the  trigger  a  be  pul¬ 
led,  that  the  pin  in  b  will,  by  the  action  of  the  spring- 
work  within  the  lock,  forcibly  strike  out  into  the  cop¬ 
per  ball ;  and  thereby  inishing  in  suddenly  a  valve  with¬ 
in  the  copper  ball,  let  out  a  portion  of  the  condensed 
air,  which  will  rush  up  through  the  aperture  of  the 
lock,  and  forcibly  act  against  the  bullet,  driving  it  to 
the  distance  of  60  or  70  yards,  or  farther.  If  the  air 
be  strongly  condensed,  at  every  discharge,  onl}  a 
portion  of  it  escapes  from  the  ball  ;  therefore  by  re¬ 
cocking  the  piece,  another  discharge  may  be  made  ; 
and  this  repeated  15  or  16  times. 

The  air  in  the  copper  ball  is  condensed  by  means  of 

the 
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AMUSEMENTS 

Pnc!‘.m»tl-  the  synnge  B  (fig.  G7.),  in  the  following  manner, 
itewa-  ^  screwed  quite  close  in  the  top  of  the  sy- 

tioiis.  ringe  at  b,  at  the  end  of  the  steel  pointed  rod  ;  a  is”a 
■  ■  .stout  ring  through  which  passes  the  rod  b  .•  upon  this 

rod  the  feet  are  commonly  placed,  then  the  hund.s  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  two  handles  t  i,  fixed  on  the  side  of 
the  barrel  of  the  syringe.  Now  by  moving  the  barrel 
B  steadily  up  and  down  on  the  rod  a,  the  ball  c  will 
become  charged  with  condensed  air  ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  known  when  the  ball  is  as  full  as  possiole,  by  the 
irresistible  action  which  the  air  makes  against  the  piston 
while  working  the  syringe.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  k 
is  usually  a  square  hole,  which  with  the  rod  serves  as  a 
key  to  make  the  ball  c  last  on  the  screw  b  of  the  gun 
and  syringe  close  to  the  orifice  in  the  ball  c.  In  the 
inside  is  fixed  a  valve  and  spring,  which  gives  r.'ay  for 
the  admission  of  air ;  but  upon  its  emission  comes  close 
up  to  the  orifice,  shutting  up  the  internal  air.  'I’he 
piston  rod  works  air-tight,  by  a  collar  of  leather  on  it  on 
tliebarrelB;  it  is  therefore  plain,  that  when  the  barrel 
is  drawn  up,  the  air  will  rush  in  at  the  hole  b.  When 
the  barrel  is  pushed  down,  the  air  contained  in  it  will 
have  no  other  way  to  pass,  from  the  pressure  of  the  piston, 
but  into  the  ball  c  at  top.  The  barrel  being  drawn  up, 
the  operation  is  repeated,  until  the  condensation  is  so 
strong  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  piston. 

The  magazine  air  gun  was  invented  by  that  ingenious 
artist  L.  Colbe.  By  this  contrivance  10  bullets  are  so 
lodged  in  a  cavity,  near  the  place  of  discharge,  that 
they  may  be  drawn  into  the  shooting  barrel,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  discharged  so  fast  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
use  as  so  many  dilFerent  guns. 

Fig.  68.  Fig.  68.  represents  the  present  form  of  this  machine, 
where  part  of  the  stock  is  cut  off,  to  the  end  of  the 
injecting  syringe.  It  has  its  valve  opening  into  the  ca¬ 
vity  between  the  barrels  as  before.  KK  is  the  small 
shooting  barrel,  that  receives  the  bullets  from  the  ma¬ 
gazine  ED,  which  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  closed 
at  the  end  D  when  the  bullets  are  lodged  in  it.  The 
circular  part  a  be,  is  the  key  of  a  cock,  having  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  hole  througli  it,  i  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  bore 
of  the  same  barrel,  and  makes  a  part  of  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  When  the  lock  is  taken  off,  the  several 
parts  Q,  R,  T,  W,  &c.  come  into  view,  by  which 
means  the  discharge  is  made  by  pushing  up  the  pin  P/j, 
which  raises  and  opens  a  valve  V  to  Jet  in  the  air  against 
the  bullet  I,  from  the  cavity  FF,  which  valve  is  im¬ 
mediately  shut  down  again  by  means  of  a  long  spring 
of  brass  NN.  This  valve  V  being  a  conical  piece  of 
brass,  ground  very  true  in  the  part  which  receives  it, 
will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  confine  the  air. 

To  make  a  discliarge,  the  trigger  ZZ  is  to  be  pull¬ 
ed,  which  throws  up  the  seer  w  a,  and  disengages  it 
from  the  notch  a,  on  which  the  strong  spring  WW 
moves  the  tumbler  F,  to  which  the  cock  is  fixed.  This, 
by  its  end  n,  bears  down  the  end  r  of  the  tumbling 
lever  R,  which,  by  the  other  end  tn,  raises  at  tlie  same 
time  the  flat  end  of  the  horizontal  lever  Q;  and  by 
this  means,  of  cour.'-x,  the  pin  I’;;,  which  stands  upon 
it,  is  pushed  up,  and  thus  opens  the  valve  V,  and  dis¬ 
charges  the  bullet  Tliis  is  all  evident,  merely  from 
the  view  of  the  figure. 

To  bring  another  bullet  to  succeed  that  marked  I, 
instantaneously  turn  tiie  cylindric  cavity  of  the  key  of 
the  cock,  which  before  made  part  of  the  barrel  KK, 
into  the  situation  i  k,  so  tliat  the  part  i  may  be  at  K ; 
Vot.  .Will.  Part  II. 
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.and  hold  the  gun  upon  your  shoulder,  w  ith  llic  barrel  Pi'ciimHU- 
d-ownwards  arid  the  magazine  upwards,  by  which  mcan.s 
that  bullet  next  the  cock  will  fall  into  it  out  of  the  ti»n-. 
magazine,  but  go  no  further  into  this  cylindric  cavity 
than  the  two  little  springs  f  s  which  detain  it.  The 
two  ciicle.s  represent  the  cock  barrel,  wherein  ilie  kev 
formerly  mentioned  turns  upon  an  axis  not  represented 
here,  hut  visible  in  fig.  69.  This  axis  is  a  ‘tpiare  piece  I'ig-  6<>. 
of  steel,  on  which  comes  the  square  hole  of  the  hammer 
H,  fig.  70.  by  which  the  cylindrical  cavity  mentioned  Tig.  70. 
is  opened  to  the  magazine.  Then  opening  the  hammer, 
as  in  that  figure,  the  bullet  is  brought  into  its  proper 
place  near  the  discharge  valve,  and  the  cylindric  cavitv 
of  the  key  of  the  cock  again  makes  a  part  of  the  inward 
barrel  KK. 

It  appears  how  expeditious  a  method  this  is  of  charg¬ 
ing  and  discharging  a  gun  ;  and,  were  the  force  of  con- 
densed  air  equal  to  that  of  gun-powder,  such  an  air- 
gun  would  answ'er  the  purpose  of  several  guns. 

In  the  air-gun,  and  all  other  cases  where  the  air  is 
rcq.iireJ  to  be  condensed  to  a  very  great  di-grcc,  it  w  ill 
be  requisite  to  have  the  syringe  of  a  small  bore,  viz. 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  because  the 
pressure  against  every  square  inch  is  about  l.a  pounds, 
and  therefore  against  every  circular  inch  about  12 
pounds.  If,  therefore,  the  syringe  be  one  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  when  one  atmosphere  is  injected,  tliere  will  be 
a  resistance  of  12  pounds  against  the  piston ;  and  when 
10  are  injected,  there  will  be  a  force  of  120  pounds  to 
be  overcome ;  whereas  10  atmospheres  act  against  the 
circular  half- inch  piston  with  only  a  force  equal  to  30 
pounds;  or  40  atmospheres  maybe  injected  with  such 
a  syringe,  as  well  as  10  with  the  other.  In  short,  the 
facility  of  working  will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameter  of  the  syringe. 

It  is  not  certain  wdien,  or  by  whom  the  air-gun  was 
Invented.  Rlontucla  ascribes  the  invention  to  Otto 
Gucrricke,  burgomaster  of  M.igdeburg,  so  celebrated 
about  the  middle  of  the  J7th  century  for  his  pneumatic 
and  electrical  experiments;  but  it  is  certain  that  air- 
guns,  or  wind-guns,  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
w'cre  known  long  before  the  time  of  Guerricke-  In  the 
Elemens  d' Artillerie  of  David  Rivant,  preceptor  to 
Louis  XIII.  of  France,  tliis  instrument  is,  we  believe, 
first  noticed  in  writing ;  and  here  the  invention  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  one  Marin,  a  burgher  of  Li-ieux,  who  present¬ 
ed  an  air-gun  to  Henry'  IV.  The  air-gun  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  a  curious  philosophical  instrument, 
than  a  useful  offensive  or  defensive  weapon ;  and  its 
use  in  the  latter  capacity'  is,  we  believe,  forbidden  by 
law. 

The  subject  of  balloons  has  been  fully  dl.scu.«.scd  un-  fjisy  mc- 
der  the  article  Akiiosta rio.x.  For  the  sake  of  expc 
riinent.fire-halloons,  orMongoIfier.',ofa  moderate  size, 
may  be  constructed,  by  pasting  togctlier  gores  ol  law  n 
paper  meeting  at  the  top,  and  having  the  other  extre¬ 
mities  pasted  round  a  li^hiand  slender  hoop,  from  which 
proceeds  several  w  ires  ti  rminatiiig  in  a  kind  of  basket, 
capable  of  supporting  a  sponge  dipped  in  rectified  spirit 
of  w  ine.  If  the  gores  are  properly  formed  and  neatly 
joined,  the  b.'illoon  will  he  so  far  air-tight,  that  tlic  ex¬ 
panded  air  within  it,  caused  by  the  inll.uiimation  of  llie 
spirit,  will  inflate  the  cavity,  and  enable  the  balloon  to 
rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  an  experiment  can  he  made  only  in 
calm  weather. 
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SCILL.4,  the  Squill  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belong- 
^  ing  to  the  hexandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  i  0th  order,  Coroiiarice.  See  Botany 
and  Materia  Medica  Indecc. 

SCILLY,  or  SiLLEY,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  and 
rocks,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  about  10 
leagues  W.  of  the  Land’s  End  in  Cornwall,  in  W. 
Long.  7°.  N.  Lat.  50'. 

These  islands  were  first  called  Cassiteridcs,  or  the 
Till  Isles,  from  their  being  rich  in  that  metal.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  Greek  appellation  ; 
which  in  the  most  obvious  sense  is  true  :  But  as  the 
Phoenicians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the 
country  that  produced  it,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  thing  of  either,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 
the  names  of  both  from  their  own  language.  Strabo 
says  these  islands  were  ten  in  number.  King  close  to¬ 
gether,  of  which  only  one  was  uninhabited :  tlie  peo¬ 
ple  led  an  erratic  life,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
cattle,  wore  an  under-garment  which  reached  down  to 
their  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  same 
colour,  which  was  black,  girt  round  a  little  below  the 
brea.«t  witli  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  staves  in  their 
hands.  The  riches  of  these  islands  were  tin  and  lead, 
which,  with  the  skins  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged 
with  foreign  merchants,  that  is,  the  Phoenicians  from 
Cadiz,  for  earthen  ware,  salt,  and  utensils  made  of 
brass.  An  author  of  as  great  or  greater  antiejuity, 
seems  to  includt  a  part  at  least  of  Cornwall  amongst 
these  islands  ;  or  rather  he  suggests,  that  tin  y  were 
not  perfect  islands  except  at  full  sea,  but  tliat  'at  ebb 
the  inhabitants  passed  from  one  to  another  upon  the 
sands,  and  that  they  even  transported  their  tin  in  large 
square  blocks  upon  carriagesfrom  one  island  to  another, 
lie  further  take.'*  notice,  that  such  as  inhabited  about 
Belerium  (the  Land's  End)  were  in  their  conversation 
with  strangers  remarkably  civil  and  coui’teous.  Other 
ancient  writers  style  these  isUxuds'  I lesperides,  from  their 
•western  situation,  and  Ocstnpnnidcs,  asserting  that  the 
land  was  extremely  fertile,  as  well  as  full  of  mines  ;  and 
that  the  peojile,  though  very  brave,  were  entirely  ad¬ 
dicted  to  commerce,  and  boldly  passed  the  seas  in  their 
leather  boats. 

The  Homans  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  having  a 
share  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phamicians  as  care- 
lully  laboured  to  ])revent,  by  concealing  their  naviga¬ 
tion  to  these  islands  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power. 
At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevailed;  and  Publius 
Crassus  coming  thither,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
industry  and  manners  of  the  people,  that  he  taught 
them  various  improvements,  as  well  in  working  their 
mines,  which  till  that  time  were  but  shallow,  as  in  car¬ 
rying  their  o-wn  merchandise  todifferent  markets.  There 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  followed  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Cornwall,  in  becom¬ 
ing  subject  to  the  Roman  empire.  We  find  them  called 
in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Sigdcles  ;  by  Sulpitius, 
SiUence  ;  and  by  Solinus  they  are  termed  Si/ures.  All 
■we  know  of  them  during  this  period  is,  that  their  tin 
trade  continued,  and  tliat  sometimes  state-prisoners 
were  exiled,  or,  to  use  the  Roman  phrase,  relegated 
hither  as  well  as  to  other  islands. 

When  the  legions  were  withdrawm,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in  the  power  of  the  natives,  there 
is  no  reason  to  q^uestion  that  these  islands  shared  the 
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same  lot  with  the  rest.  As  to  the  appellation  winch 
from  this  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  it  is  ScUly  :  in  records  we  commonly  find  it  spelt 
Sillij,  or  Sidley  ;  but  we  are  told  the  old  Bri- 

tish  appellation  was  Snllch,  or  Sylleli,  which  signi¬ 
fies  rocks  consecrated  to  the  sun.  We  have  not  "the 
least  notice  ot  any  thing  that  regards  them  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century'.  It  is,  however,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth  conjectured,  that  some  time  within 
this  space  they'  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attended  ivith  a  sinking  of  the’  earth, 
by  which  most  of  their  lowlands,  and  of  course  the 
greatest  part  of  their  improvements,  were  covered 
by'  the  sea,  and  those  rich  mines  of  tin  which  had 
rendered  them  so  famous  swallowed  up  in  the  deep. 
They  have  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  that  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  tract  of  country  called  the  Lioness,  in  the  old 
Cornish  Lelliosoxv,  supposed  to  lie  between  that  coun¬ 
try  and  Scilly,  was  lost  in  that  manner;  and  there  are 
many  concurrent  circumstances  which  render  this  jiro- 
bable.  In  reference  to  these  islands,  the  case  is  still 
stronger  ;  for  at  low  ebbs  their  s-tone  inclosures  are  still 
visible  from  almost  all  the  isles,  and  thereby  afford  an 
ocular  demonstration  lliat  they  were  formerly  of  far 
greater  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  must  have  been  very  numerous,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  industrious.  This  sufficiently  proves  the 
f;u.t,  that  by  such  an  earthquake  they  were  destroyed  t 
and,  that  it  happened  at  some  period  of  time  within 
those  limits  that  have  been  assigned,  apjiears  from  our 
ol' their  tin  trade,  and  from  our 
of  it  at  all  in  any  o 
nicies,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out 
known  attention  to  extraordinary'  events,  must  certain¬ 
ly  have  happened. 

It  is  generally  supposed,  and  with  great  appearance 
ot  truth,  that  king  Athelstan,  after  havitig  overcome 
a  very  powerful  confederacy  formed  against  him,  and 
having  reduced  Exeter,  and  driven  the  Britons  be¬ 
yond  the  river  Tmnar,  which  he  made  the  boundary 
of  their  Cornish  dominions,  jtassed  over  into  these  isl¬ 
ands,  (then  surely  in  a  better  state  than  now,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  objects  of  his  vengeance),  and  re¬ 
duced  them  likewise.  History'  does  not  inform  us,  that 
the  Danes  ever  fixed  themselves  in  these  islands  ;  but 
as  their  method  of  fortify  ing  is  very'  well  known,  it 
has  been  conjectiu'ed  that  the  Giant’s  Castle  in  the  isle 
of  St  .Mary  was  erected  by  them ;  and  indeed,  if  wc 
consider  the  convenient  situation  of  these  islands,  and 
the  trade  of  piracy  w  Inch  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  iiiiprobable  in  that  conjecture.  It 
is  more  certain  that  there  were  churches  erected  in  these 
isles,  and  that  there  were  in  them  also  many  monks  and 
hermits,  before  the  conquest. 

The  fertility  of  the  islands  is  much  insisted  upon  In 
all  the  accounts  ;  and  it  is  expre.ssly  said  of  St  .llary’s, 
that  it  bears  exceeding  good  corn,  insomuch  that  if 
men  did  but  cast  corn  where  swine  had  rooted,  it 
would  come  up.  T  here  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of 
wild  swine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of 
fowl  and  fish.  But  notwithstandii>g  the  fertility  of  the 
country,  and  the  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
might  have  there,  it  was  nevenheless  but  rhinly  pco- 
pied  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  because  they  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  spoiled  by  Trench  or  Spanish 
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?•  pirates.  In  Leland’s  time,  one  Mr  Davers  of  Wiltshire, 
and  ^Ir  Whittington  of  (iloucestershire,  were  proprie¬ 
tors  of  Scilly,  and  drew  from  thence,  in  rents  and  coni- 
modities,  about  40  inerks  a  year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  juncture,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  small  trade  in  dried  skate 
and  other  fish  to  Bretagne,  with  which  they  purchased 
salt,  canvas,  and  other  necessaries.  This  seems  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  since,  for 
many  ages,  the  people  of  that  country,  those  of  the 
Scilly  isles,  and  the  people  of  Cornwall,  looked  upon 
themselves  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  than 
remnants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refuge  in  those  islands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Armorica, 
and  from  hence  stt'led  Bretagne,  Brittany,  or  Little 
Britain,  and  the  people  Bretons.  This,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  a  great  relief  to  those  who  dwelt  in  those 
isles  ;  who,  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  had  their  intercourse 
with  England  so  much  interrupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  the 
I^rench  coast,  they  might  have  been  driven  to  the  last 
distress. 

The  Scilly  or  Silley  islands,  lie  due  west  from  the 
Lizard  about  17  leagues;  west  and  by  south  from  the 
old  Land’s  End,  next  Mount’s  Bay,  at  the  distance 
of  10  leagues  ;  and  from  the  western  Land’s  End,  they 
lie  west-south-west,  at  the  distance  of  something  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  are  five  of  them  inhabited ; 
and  that -called  Samson  has  one  famil)Mn  it.  The  lar¬ 
gest  of  these  is  St  Mary’s  which  lies  in  the  north  lati¬ 
tude  of  49  degrees  55  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  compass. 
On  the  west  side  there  projects  an  isthmus.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  peninsula,  tvliich  is  very  high  ;  and  upon 
which  stands  Star  Castle,  built  in  1593,  witli  some 
outworks  and  batteries.  On  these  there  are  upwards 
of  threescore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  w  hich  there  is  a  garrison  of  an  entire  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  master-gunner  and  six  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  thei-e  are  arms  for  300  islanders,  who, 
when  summoned,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortress. 
Underneath  the  castle  barracks  and  lines  stands  Hugh 
Towm,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  so  low  as  to  be 
subject  to  inundations.  A  mile  within  land  stands 
Church  Town,  so  denominated  from  their  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  it  consists  of  a  few  houses  only,  with  a  court  liouse. 
About  two  furlongs  east  of  this  lies  the  Old  Town, 
where  there  are  more  houses,  and  some  of  them  very 
convenient  dwellings.  Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  island  is  about  600  or  700 ;  and  it  produces  to  the 
lord  proprietor  300/.  per  annum. 

Trescaw  lies  directly  north  from  St  Mary’s,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles.  It  was  formerly  styled  St  Ni¬ 
cholas's  island  ;  and  was  at  least  as  large  as  St  Mary’s, 
though  at  present  about  half  tlie  size.  The  remains 
of  the  abbey  are  yet  visible,  the  situation  well  chosen, 
with  a  fine  basin  of  fresh  water  l)elore  it,  halt  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  witli  an  ever-green  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  serving  at  once 
to  preserve  the  pond,  and  shelter  the  abbey.  In  this 
pond  there  are  most  excellent  cels,  and  the  lands  lying 
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round  it  are  by  far  the  best  in  those  islands.  There  arc 
about  half  a  score  stone  houses,  w  ith  a  church,  w  hich 
are  called  Dolphin  Town  ;  an  old  castle  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VHI.  called  Oliver's  Castle  ;  and  a  new 
block-house,  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  castle,  which 
is  of  far  greater  use.  This  island  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  finest  .samphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  are'  now  visible  are  found  here. 
There  are  upon  it  at  present  about  40  families,  who  are 
very  industrious,  and  spin  more  wool  than  in  St  Mary’s. 
Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  80/.  a  year. 

A  mile  to  the  east  of  Trescaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  most  northern  part  of  St  Mary’s,  lies  the  isle 
of  St  Martin's,  not  much  inferior  in  size  to  that  of 
Trescaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  former¬ 
ly  extremely  well  cultivated  ;  notwithstanding  which 
it  w^as  entirely  deserted,  till  within  somewliat  less  than 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekines,  a  consider¬ 
able  merchant,  engaged  some  people  to  settle  there. 
He  likewise  caused  to  be  erected  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  spire  of  as  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  serves  as  a  day- 
mark  for  directing  ships  crossing  the  channel  or  coming 
into  Scilly.  St  Martin’s  produces  some  corn,  affords 
the  best  pasture  in  these  islands,  nourishes  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  sheep,  and  has  upon  it  17  families,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  secret  of  burning  the  best  kelp,  and  are 
extremely  attached  to  their  own  island.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  is  observable,  that  though  some  of  the  inhabitants 
rent  lands  in  St  Mary’s,  yet  they  continue  to  reside 
here,  going  thither  only  occasionally. 

St  Agnes,  which  is  also  called  the  Light-house  Island, 
lies  near  three  miles  south-west  of  St  Mary’s  ;  and  is, 
though  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  island,  fruit¬ 
ful  in  corn  and  grass.  The  only  inconvenience  to 
which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  subject,  is  the  want 
of  good  water,  as  their  capital  advantage  consists  in  ha¬ 
ving  several  good  coves  or  small  ports,  where  boats  may 
lie  with  safety  ;  which,  however,  are  not  much  used. 
The  light-house  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
support  of  the  island  ;  it  stands  on  the  most  elevated 
ground,  and  is  built  with  stone  from  the  foundation  to  the 
lanthorn,  which  is  fifty-one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  sash-lights  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  sixteen  in  number.  The  floor  of 
the  lanthorn  is  of  brick,  upon  which  stands  a  substantial 
iron  grate,  square,  barred  on  every  side,  witJi  one  great 
chimney  in  the  canopy-roof,  and  several  le.sscr  ones  to 
let  out  the  smoke,  and  a  large  pair  of  smith  s  bellows 
are  so  fixed  as  to  be  easily  used  whenever  there  is  oe- 
ca.sion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  and  commodious 
structure ;  and  being  plastered  white,  is  a  useful  d.iy- 
in.irk  to  all  ships  coming  from  the  southward.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-house  Jias  a  salary  from  the  Trinity- 
house  at  Depltord  of  40/.  a  year,  with  a  dwelling- 
house  and  ground  for  a  garden.  His  a.>.sistant  hxs  ‘JO/, 
a  year.  It  is  supplied  with  coals  by  an  annual  .>hip  ; 
and  the  carriage  of  these  coals  I'rom  the  ...eu-side  to  tlie 
light-house  is  looked  on  as  a  eonsider.ilile  hme.St  to  the 
poor  inhabitants.  They  have  a  lu  at  little  church,  built 
by  the  (lodolphin  family.  'I'liiTC  are  at  pre.sent 
households  in  the  island,  w  hich  j  ielJ  the  proprietor  ;  =  »/. 
a  year. 

Bnhar.  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryar  island,  lit  .  north¬ 
west  of  St  Mary’-,  and  to  the  wi-i  of  Tre  ^aw,  to 
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which,  when  the  sea  is  very  low,  they  sometimes  pass 
^  over  the  sand.  It  is  very  mountainous,  abounds  with 
sea  and  land  fowls,  excellent  samphire,  and  a  great 
variety  (>f  medicinal  herbs.  There  are  at  present  thir¬ 
teen  families,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30/. 
a  year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  west  from  Trescaw,  stands 
the  island  of  Sa^Jison,  in  which  there  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  westward  of  these  there  lie  four  islands,  which  con¬ 
tain  in  the  whole  360  acres  of  meadow  and  arable  land. 
'J’he  eastern  isles,  so  denominated  from  their  position 
in  respect  to  St  Mary’s,  contain  123  acres;  and  there 
are  also  seven  other  rocky  and  scattered  islands,  that 
have  each  a  little  land  of  some  use  ;  and  besides  these, 
innumerable  rocks  on  every  side,  among  which  we 
must  reckon  Scilly,  now  nothing  more  than  a  large, 
ill-shaped,  craggy,  inaccessible  island,  lying  the  far¬ 
thest  north-west  of  any  of  them,  and  consequently  the 
nearest  to  the  continent. 

The  air  of  these  islands  is  equally  mild  and  pure ; 
their  winters  are  seldom  subject  to  frost  or  snow. 
When  the  former  happens,  it  lasts  not  long  ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  heat  of  their 
.summers  is  much  abated  by  sea-breezes.  They  are  in¬ 
deed  frequently  incommoded  by  sea  fogs,  but  these  are 
not  unwholesome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers  more  so. 
The  most  fatal  distemper  is  the  small-pox  ;  yet  those 
who  live  temperately  survive  commonly  to  a  great  age, 
and  are  remarkably  free  from  diseases.  The  soil  is  very 
good,  and  produces  grain  of all  sorts  (except  wheat,  of 
which  they  had  anciently  plenty)  in  largo  quantities. 
Thev  still  grow  a  little  wheat,  but  the  bread  made  of  it 
is  unpleasant.  They  eat,  for  this  rea.«on,  chiefly  what 
is  made  of  barley;  and  of  this  they  have  such  abundance, 
that  though  they  use  it  both  for  bread  and  beer,  they 
liave  more  than  suffices  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
introduction  of  potatoes  was  an  essential  improvement; 
thccultivationof  tltis  plant  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  yield 
cveryseason  themost  luxuriant  crops,  liootsof  all  sorts, 
pulse,  and  salads,  grow  well ;  dwarf  fruit-trees,  goose¬ 
berries,  currants,  raspberries,  and  every  thing  of  that 
kind,  under  proper  shelter,  thrive  exceedingly  ;  but 
they  have  no  trees,  though  formerly  they  had  elder;  and 
Porthelik,  i.  e.  the  harbour  of  willow’s,  proves  tliey  had 
these  likewise  ;  and  with  a  little  care,  no  doubt,  great 
improvements  might  be  made.  The  ranunculus,  ane¬ 
mone,  and  most  kind.s  of  flowers,  are  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  in  their  gardens.  'J’hey  have  wild  fowl  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  swan  to  the  snipe ;  and  a  particular 
kind  called  the  hedfre  chideen,  which  is  not  inferior 
to  the  ortolan  r  also  tame  fowl,  puffins,  and  rabbits,  in 
great  numbers.  Their  black  cattle  are  generally  small, 
but  very  well  tasted,  though  they  feed  upon  ore-weed. 
Their  horses  are  little,  but  strong  and  bvely.  I'hey 
have  al'O  large  flocks  of  fine  sheep,  whose  fleeces  are 
tolerabl)  good  and  their  flesh  excellent.  There  are  no 
venomous  creatures  in  these  ishuids. 

We  must  now  pa.ss  to  the  sea,  which  is  of  more 
consequence  to  these  i.sles  than  that  small  porti  n  of 
land  which  is  distributed  amongst  them.  St  Mary’s 
harbour  is  very  safe  and  capacious,  having  that  i.-land 
on  the  south ;  the  eastern  islands,  with  that  of  St  Mar¬ 
lin,  on  the  east;  Trescaw,  Brehar,  and  Samson,  to  the 
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north  ;  St  Agnes  and  several  small  islands  to  the  west. 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  fathom  water,  with 
good  anchorage.  Into  this  harbour  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith’s  Sound,  St  Mary’s 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  ;  so  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  ship  of  150  tons  cannot  safely  sad 
through  one  or  other  of  them.  Crow  Sound  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  where  they  cannot  pass  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  water  there  is  from  16  to  24  feet  in  this  passage. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  harbours ;  one  called 
Netv  Grynsey,  which  liesbetw’een  Brehar  and  Trescaw, 
where  ships  of  300  tons  may  ride  securely.  The  other 
is  called  Old  Grynsey,  and  lies  between  Trescaw,  St 
Helen’s,  and  Theon,  for  smaller  ships.  The  former 
is  guarded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver’s  Castle ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  the  Blockhouse,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Trescaw', 
called  Dover.  Small  coasters  bound  to  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlets  from  these  little  harbours 
than  from  St  Mary’s,  w  here,  at  the  west  end  of  Hugh 
Town,  there  is  a  fine  pier  built  by  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  430  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  23  feet  in  height,  with  16  feet  of  w’.ater 
at  a  spring,  and  10  at  a  neap  tide;  so  that  under  the 
shelter  of  this  pier,  vessels  of  150  tons  may  lie  secure¬ 
ly,  not  only  close  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  strand 
of  the  town. 

In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves  of  the. 
several  isles,  prodigious  quantities  of  mackerel  may  be 
caught  in  their  season  ;  also  soal,  turbot,  and  plaice, 
remarkably  good  in  their  kind  ;  and  ling,  wbicli-  from 
its  being  a  thicker  fish,  mellow’er,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
justly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  our  own  coasts. 
Salmon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  .and  jrilchards 
in  vast  abundance.  To  these  we  may  add  the  alga 
marina,  fucits,  or  ore-weed,  which  serves  to  feed  both 
their  small  and  great  cattle,  ntanures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  use  in  physic,  is  sometimes 
preserved,  sometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other 
respects  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
we  are  next  to  .speak. 

The  pcojtle  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robust,  hand¬ 
some,  active,  hardy,  indu-tiious,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  speak  tlie  Engli.-h  language  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  ;  have  strong  natural  parts  (though  for  want  of 
a  good  school  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  several  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  I'lH’y  cultivate  most  of  their  lands  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  under  their  present  circum¬ 
stances.  Tney  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  boats,  in  winch  they  excel ;  are  good 
fi.'hcnnen,  and  excellent  pilots.  I'lieir  women  are  ad¬ 
mirable  hi'u.scwive'-,  spilt  their  own  wool,  weave  it  into 
coarse  cloth,  and  knit  stockings  They  have  no  ti.iiber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  mm  h  from  England; 
yet  tliey  h  ive  niany  joint  rs  and  c.ibmet-m  liters,  wlio, 
out  of  the  fine  wo  ids  wliich  they  obtain  fi  om  captains 
of  ships  who  put  in  here,  make  all  kinds  of  doni  Stic 
furnicure  in  a  very  neat  manner.  Tliey  are  fi'te  liom  tlie 
land-tax, mait-ta.x,  and  excise;  andbemgruriiishedwith 
plenty  of  liquors  Irom  the  vessels  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  tor  refreshment,  for  nete-ssarv  repairs,  or 
to  watt  loi  a  fair  wintl,  in  return  for  provisions  and 
other  conv  nience-^ ;  this,  h  ith  w  hat  little  fish  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  best  part  of  tlieir  trade,  if  we  exceist 
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their  kelp,  which  has  been  a  growing  manufacture  for 
—’v— ^  these  fourscore  years,  and  produces  at  present  about 
6001.  per  annum. 

The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Godolphin  is  styled 
proprietor  of  Scilly,  in  virtue  of  letters-patent  granted 
to  the  late  earl,  then  Lord  Godolphin,  dated  the  25th 
of  July  1698,  for  the  term  of  89  years,  to  be  comput¬ 
ed  from  the  end  and  expiration  of  a  term  of  50  years, 
granted  to  Francis  Godolphin,  Esq.  by  King  Charles  I., 
that  is,  from  the  year  1709  to  1798,  when  his  lease  de¬ 
termines.  In  virtue  of  this  royal  grant,  his  lordship  is 
the  sole  owner  of  all  lands,  houses,  and  tenements  j 
claims  all  the  tithes,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
but  of  fish  taken  at  sea  and  landed  upon  those  premises; 
harbour-duties  paid  by  ships,  and  one  moiety  of  the 
wrecks,  the  other  belonging  to  the  admiralty.  There 
is  only  one  ecclesiastical  person  upon  the  islands,  who 
resides  at  St  Mary’s,  and  visits  the  other  inhabited 
islands  once  a  year.  But  divine  service  is  perform¬ 
ed,  and  sermons  read,  every  Sunday  in  the  churches 
of  those  islands,  by  an  honest  layman  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  and  there  are  likewise  church-wardens  and 
overseers,  regularly  chosen  in  every  parish.  As  to  the 
civil  government,  it  is  administered  by  what  is  called 
the  Court  of  Tinelve ;  in  which  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  proprietor’s  agent,  and  the  chaplain,  have 
their  seats  in  virtue  of  their  offices ;  the  other  nine  are 
chosen  by  the  people.  These  decide,  or  rather  com¬ 
promise,  all  differences;  and  punish  small  offences  by 
fines,  whippings,  and  the  ducking-stool :  as  to  greater 
enormities,  we  may  conclude  they  have  not  been  hi¬ 
therto  known;  since,  except  for  the  soldiers,  there  is 
no  prison  in  the  islands.  But  in  case  of  capital  of¬ 
fences,  the  criminals  may  be  transported  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Cornwall,  and  there  brought  to  justice. 

The  great  importance  of  these  islands  arises  from 
their  advantageous  situation,  as  looking  equally  into  St 
George’s  channel,  which  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  English  channel,  which  separates  Bri¬ 
tain  from  France.  For  this  reason,  most  ships  bound 
from  the  southward  strive  to  make  the  Scilly  islands,  in 
order  to  steer  their  course  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  very  convenient  also  for  vessels  to  take  shelter  a- 
irongst  them ;  which  prevents  their  being  driven  to 
Milford  Haven,  nay  sometunes  into  some  port  in  Ire¬ 
land,  if  the  wind  is  strong  at  east ;  or,  if  it  blow  hard 
at  north-west,  fr  om  being  forced  back  into  some  of  the 
Cornish  harbours,  or  even  on  the  French  coasts.  If 
the  wind  should  not  be  very  high,  yet  if  unfavourable 
or  unsteady,  as  between  tire  channels  often  happens, 
it  is  better  to  put  into  Scilly,  than  to  beat  about  at  sea 
in  bad  weather.  The  intercourse  between  these  two 
channels  is  another  motive  why  ships  come  in  here,  as 
choosing  rather  to  wait  in  safety  for  a  wind,  than  to 
run  the  hazard  of  being  blown  out  of  their  course ;  and 
therefore  a  strong  gale  at  east  seldom  fails  of  bringing 
30  or  40  vessels,  and  frequently  a  larger  nun.ber,  into 
Scilly;  not  more  to  their  own  satisfaction  than  to  that 
of  the  inhabitants.  Ships  homeward-bound  from  Ame¬ 
rica  often  touch  there,  from  the  desire  of  making  the 
first  land  in  their  power,  and  for  the  sake  of  refreshment. 
These  reasons  have  an  influence  on  foreign  ships,  as 
well  as  our  own  ;  and  ati’ord  the  natives  an  opporinnity 
of  showing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducting 
them  solely  into  St  Mary’s  harbour,  and,  when  the  w  hid 
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serves,  through  their  sounds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and 
making  a  waft,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the 
nearest  island,  with  several  pilots  on  board  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  with  amazing  activity  dropped  one  of  them  into 
every  ship,  till  only  two  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thc-'C 
return  again  to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  direct,  in  one  of  their  little  coves. 

Respecting  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the 
westward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Ilennel  has  published  some  ob¬ 
servations  of  much  i.mportance.  “  It  i<  a  circumstance 
(says  he)  well  known  to  seamen,  tliat  ships,  in  coming 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  steering  a  course  for  the  llritish 
channel,  in  a  parallel  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
Scilly  islands,  do  notwithstanding  often  find  themselves 
to  the  north  of  those  islands;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  mouth  of  St  George’s  or  of  the  Bristol  channel. 
This  extraordinary  error  has  passed  for  the  effects  ei¬ 
ther  of  bad  steerage,  bad  observations  of  latitude,  or 
the  indraught  of  the  Bristol  channel :  but  none  of  these 
account  for  it  satisfactorily ;  because,  admitting  that 
at  times  there  may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  extend  to  Scilly;  and  the  case  has  happened 
in  weather  the  most  favourable  for  navigating  and  for 
taking  observations,  'i’he  consequences  of  this  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  intended  tract  have  very  often  been  fa¬ 
tal;  particularly  in  the  loss  of  the  Nancy  packet  in 
our  own  times,  and  that  of  Sir  Cloudcsley  Shovel  and 
others  of  his  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Numbers  of  cases,  equally  melancholy,  but  of 
less  celebrity,  have  occured;  and  manyotliers,  in  which 
the  danger  has  been  imminent,  but  not  fatal,  have 
scarcely  reached  the  public  ear.  All  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  accident ;  and  therefore  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  investigate  the  cause  of  them. 

“  1  am,  however,  of  opirdon,  that  they  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  a  specific  cause ;  namely,  a  current ;  and  I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  investigate  both  tl>at  and 
its  effects,  that  seamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times 
when  they  are  particularly  to  expect  it  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  strength  ;  for  then  only  it  is  likely 
to  occasion  mischief,  the  current  that  prevails  at  or¬ 
dinary  times  being  probably  too  weak  to  produce  an 
error  in  the  reckoning,  etiual  to  the  difference  of  pa¬ 
rallel  between  the  south  part  of  Scilly  anti  the  tract 
in  which  a  commander,  |)rudent  in  his  measures,  but 
unsuspicious  of  a  current,  would  choose  to  sail.  ’ 

The  original  cause  of  this  current  is  the  prevalence 
of  westerly  winds  in  the  .Atbntic,  which  impel  the 
waters  along  the  north  coast  of  Sjrain,  and  accumulate 
them  ill  the  bay  of  Bi.>cay ;  whence  they  are  projccteil 
along  the  coast  of  France,  in  a  direction  nortli-wcst  by 
west  to  the  not  of  Scilly  and  Ireland.  The  iMajor  as¬ 
signs  strong  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  currci-t 
between  Ushaut  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  the  tracks  i  f 
the  Hector  and  .-Vilas,  EaNt  India  shijis,  in  1778  ainl 
1787-  The  following  remarks  on  the  effi clot  this 
current  are  abridged  i’roni  the  author's  woik,  w  hich  is 
well  worthy  the  peru.-al  of  all  sailors  and  shipin.asli  r'i. 

1st,  If  a  ship  cros'ts  it  obliquely,  that  i.-,  m  an  ea-t 
bysouih  or  niore  southerly  diieetion,  she  will  continue 
much  longer  iu  it,  and  ot  course  be  more  alfi  cU  d  by  it, 
llian  if  slie  crossed  it  more  dir<  ctly.  I'he  s  one  con.-c- 
qiience  will  happen  it  she  crosses  it  with  light  wind-. 
2dly,  .V  good  oh.-ei  vatioii  of  latitude  at  noon  would  bc 
ihought  a  sullicJcnt  warrant  for  running  eastward  dnr- 
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ing  along  higlit;  yet,  as  it  may  be  possible  to  remain 
in  the  current  long  enough  to  be  carried  from  a  parallel, 
which  may  be  deemed  a  very  safe  one,  to  that  of  the 
rocks  of  Scilly,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  expe¬ 
riencing  a  continuance  of  strong  westerly  winds  in  the 
Atlancic,  and  approaching  the  Channel  with  light 
southerly  winds,  either  to  make  Ushant  in  time  of 
peace,  oral  all  events  to  keep  in  the  parallel  of  4-8°  45' 
at  the  highest.  Sd!}’^,  Ships,  bound  to  the  westward, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  with  the  wind  in  the 
south-west  quarter,  should  prefer  the  larboard  tack. 
4thly,  Major  Rennel  approves  the  design  of  removing 
the  light-house  of  Scilly  (if  it  be  not  already  remov¬ 
ed)  to  the  south-west  part  of  the  high  rocks.  5thly, 
He  recommends  the  sending  a  vessel,  with  time-keepers 
on  board,  to  examine  the  soundings  between  the  pa¬ 
rallels  of  Scilly  and  Ushant;  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Lizard  Point  as  far  west  as  the  moderate  depths  ex¬ 
tend.  A  set  of  time-keepers,  he  observes,  will  effect 
morein  one  summer, in  skilfulhands,  than  all  thescience 
of  Dr  Halley  could  do  in  the  course  of  a  long  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  these  islands  is 
still  more  conspicuous;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  assembling  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irish,  sailed 
under  the  command  of  Anlaff,  to  attack  King  Athel- 
stan;  which  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions.  Upon  the  like  principle,  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.,  when  upon  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
caused  an  old  fortress  to  be  repaired,  and  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  who  had  more  to  fear,  directed  the  construction 
of  a  castle,  wdiich,  in  part  at  least,  still  remains.  But 
the  most  singular  instance  of  the  detriment  that  might 
arise  from  these  islands  falling  into  other  hands  than 
our  own,  happened  in  1651,  when  Sir  John  Grenville 
took  shelter  in  them  with  the  remains  of  the  Cornish 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  soon  made  it  evident  that  Scilly  was  the 
key  of  the  English  commerce;  and  the  clamours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rose  so  high,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  were  forced  to  send  a  fleet  of  fif  ty  sail,  with  a 
great  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  under  Sir  George 
Ayscue  and  Admiral  Blake,  who  with  great  difficulty, 
and  no  inconsiderable  loss,  made  themseIvLS  masters 
of  Trcscaw  and  Brehar;  where  they  erected  those 
lines  and  fortifications  near  the  remains  of  the  old  for¬ 
tress  that  are  called  Oliver  s  Castle.  But  at  length, 
finding  that  little  was  to  be  done  in  that  w.ay,  they 
chose  to  grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  most  honourable 
capitulation,  as  the  surest  means  to  recover  places  of 
such  consequence  ;  with  which  the  parliament  were 
very  little  satisfied,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  his  rea¬ 
son  ;  which  appeared  to  be  so  well  founded,  that  they 
directed  the  articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  punc¬ 
tually  carried  into  execution. 

SCIO,  or  Chio,  a  celebrated  island  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  (see  Cnio).  It  is  32  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and 
is  a  mountainous  but  very  pleasant  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain,  called  anciently  Pclinwus,  presents  to 
view  a  long  lofty  range  of  bare  rock,  reflecting  the  sun ; 
but  the  recesses  at  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  husbandman  by  their  rich  produce.  The 
slopes  are  clothed  with  vines.  The  groves  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron  trees,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  air  with  the  odour  of  their  blossoms,  and 
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delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and  Scis, 
jasmine  are  interspersed,  with  olive  and  palm  trees,  and  Sdoppius 
cypresses.  Amid  these  the  tall  minarets  ri^e,  and  white  —— 
houses  glitter,  dazzling  the  beholder.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  quantity  of  pleasant  w'ine  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  silks. 

They  have  also  a  small  commerce  in  wool,  cheese,  figs, 
and  mastich.  The  women  are  better  bred  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant;  and  though  the  dress  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  neat.  The  partridges  are  tame,  beit)g  sent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  living,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  are  called  back  with  a  whistle.  The  town  called 
Scio  is  large,  pleasant,  and  the  best  built  of  any  in  the 
Levant,  the  houses  being  beautiful  and  commodious, 
some  of  which  are  terraced,  and  others  covered  with 
tiles.  The  streets  are  paved  with  flint-stones  ;  and  the 
Venetians,  w-hile  they  had  it  in  their  possession,  made  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  castle  is  an 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoese,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  garrison  of  1400  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  shipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
from  Constantinople,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourscore 
vessels.  They  reckon  there  are  10,000  Turks,  100,000 
Greeks,  and  10,000  Latins,  on  this  island.  The 
Turks  took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  16P5.  Scio  is  a  bi¬ 
shops’s  see,  and  is  seated  on  the  sea-side,  47  miles  west 
of  Smyrna,  and  210  south-west  of  Constantinople. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place. 

The  most  curious  of  them  (says  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  reason  the  School  of 
Homer.  It  is  on  the  coast  at  some  distance  from  the 
city  northwmrd,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  open  tem¬ 
ple  of  Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  shape 
is  oval,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddess, 
the  head  and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  represented,  as 
usual,  sitting.  The  chair  has  a  lion  carved  on  each 
side,  and  on  the  back.  The  area  is  bounded  by  a  low 
rim  or  seat,  and  about  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is 
hewn  out  of  the  mountain,  is  rude,  indistinct,  and  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  From  the  slope 
higher  up  is  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and 
of  the  channel,  with  its  shining  islands,  beyond  which 
are  the  mountains  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  ” 

SCIOPBIUS,  ff  ASPAU,  a  learned  German  writer  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Neumark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th  of  May  1576.  He  studied  at 
the  university  with  .-o  much  success,  that  at  the  ago  of 
16  he  became  an  author;  and  published  books,  says 
I'errari,  which  deserve  to  be  admire  d  by  old  men.  His 
dispositions  did  not  correspond  with  his  genius.  Natu¬ 
rally  passionate  and  malevolent,  he  assaulted  without 
mercy  the  characters  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 
S3'stem  of  the  Protestants,  and  became  a  Ro.s)an  Catho¬ 
lic  about  the  year  1599  ;  but  his  character  remained 
the  same.  He  possessed  all  those  qualities  w  liich  fitted 
him  for  making  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  literary 
world  ;  imagination,  memory,  profounddearning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  reproach  in  most  of  the  languages.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  noil  her 
showed  res|)ect  to  his  superiors,  nor  did  he  behave 
with  decency  to  his  equals.  He  was  possessed  with  a 
frenzy  of  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  indeed  a  perfect 
firebrand, scatteringaround  him,asif  forhis  amusement, 
the  most  atrocious  calumnies.  Joseph  Scaliger,  above 

all 
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Sc-ioppius  all  others,  ^7as  the  object  of  his  satire.  Tliat  learned 
-  man  havii.g  drawn  up  the  history  of  his  own  family, 

and  d-'diictd  its  genealogy  from  princes,  was  severely 
attacked  bv  Scioppius,  who  ridiculed  liis  higli  prcten- 
si  n  .  Scaliger  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  entitled  'J'lie 
Life  and  Parentage  of  Caspar  Scioppius,  in  which  he 
in  jrms  us,  that  the  father  of  Scioppius  had  been  suc¬ 
cessively  a  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  stationer, a  haw¬ 
ker,  a  soldier,  a  miller,  and  a  brewer  of  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  w'ife  was  long  kept  as  a  mistress,  and  at 
length  forsaken  by  a  debauched  man  whom  she  follow¬ 
ed  to  Hungary,  and  obliged  to  return  to  her  hush  and  ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  harshly,  and  condemned  her 
to  the  lowest  offices  of  servitude.  His  daughter,  too, 
it  is  said,  was  as  disorderly  as  her  mother  :  that  after  the 
flight  of  her  husband,  who  was  going  to  be  burned  for 
some  infamous  crimes,  she  became  a  common  prostitute; 
and  at  length  grew  so  scandalous,  that  she  Avas  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison.  These  severe  accusations  against  the 
family  of  Scioppius  inflamed  liim  with  more  eagerness 
to  attack  his  antagonist  anew.  He  collected  all  the  ca¬ 
lumnies  that  had  been  thrown  out  against  Scaliger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  crush  him  at  once.  He  treated  with  great  contempt 
the  king  of  England,  James  I.,  in  his  Ecclemisticms,  &c. 
and  in  his  Colli/rium  llegiitm  Britaiinice  Regi graviter  ex 
ociilis  Inboranti  munere  missttm  ;  that  is,  “  An  Eye-salve 
for  his  llritannic  Majesty.  ”  In  one  of  Iris  works  he  had 
the  audacity  to  abuse  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  a  most 
scurrilous  manner,  on  which  account  his  book  was  burn¬ 
ed  at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
represented  before  the  king  of  England,  but  he  gloried 
in  his  dishonour.  Provoked  with  his  insolence  to  their 
sovereign,  the  servants  of  the  English  ambassador  as¬ 
saulted  him  at  Madrid,  and  corrected  him  severely: 
but  he  boasted  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He 
published  more  than  thirty  deffimatory  libels  against 
the  Jesuits  ;  and,  tvliat  is  very  surprising,  in  tltc  very 
place  where  he  declaims  with  most  virulence  against 
that  society,  he  subscribes  his  own  name  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  piety.  /  Gasper  Scioppius,  already  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  f 
Jesus  Chrid,  to  give  an  account  of  my  works.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  employed  himself  in  stud^dng  the 
Apocal)  pse,  and  aftlrmed  that  he  had  found  the  key  to 
that  mysterious  book.  Fie  sent  some  of  his  exposi¬ 
tions  to  Cardinal  Mazarine  ;  but  the  cardiiul  did  not 
And  it  convenient  to  read  them. 

Ferrari  tells  us,  that  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  small  apartment,  where 
he  devoted  himself  solely  to  study.  The  same  writer 
acquaints  us,  that  he  could  repeat  tire  Scriptures  almo-t 
entirely  by  heart ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipsed 
by  his  vices.  For  his  love  of  slander,  and  the  furious 
assaults  which  he  made  upon  the  most  eminent  men,  he 
was  called  the  Cerberus  of  literature.  He  accuses  even 
Cicero  of  barb.irisms  and  improprieties.  He  died  on 
the  19th  November  lfll-9,  at  the  age  of  74,  at  Padua, 
the  only  retreat  w  hich  remained  to  him  from  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  ascribed  to  him,  which  are  said  to  discover 
great  genius  and  learning.  The  chief  of  these  are, 
1.  I'erisimilium  Libri  iv.  1.596,  in  8vo.  2.  Cominenta- 
ritts  de  arte  critica,  1661 ,  in  8vo.  6.  De  sun  ail  Catho- 
licos  migrationC}  1660,  in  bvo.  4.  yotalioncs  Criticcc  in 


Pluedrum,  in  Priapela,  l^atavii,  1664,  In  8vo.  .5.  Sus¬ 
pect  arum  lectionum  Libri  v.  1664,  in  8vo.  6.  Classicum 
belli  sacri,  1619,  in  4to.  7.  Coltyrium  regium,  1611, 
in  Bvo.  B.  Grummulica  Philosophica,  1644,  in  Bvo. 
9.  Itelatio  ad  lieges  ct  Principcs  de  Slratagenuili.'/us 
Socielalis  Jesu,  1641,  in  12uio.  This  last  mentioned 
was  published  under  the  name  of  Alphonso  de  Vargas. 
He  was  at  first  well  disposed  to  the  Jesuil.s  ;  but  these 
fathers  on  one  occasion  opposed  him.  He  presented  a 
petition  to  the  diet  of  llatisbon  in  1630,  in  order  to 
oljtain  a  pension  ;  but  the  Jesuits,  who  w  ere  the  con¬ 
fessors  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  electors,  had  in¬ 
fluence  to  prevent  the  petition  from  being  granted.. 
From  that  niomenr  Scioppius  turned  his  whole  artil¬ 
lery  against  the  Jesuits. 

'SCIOPTIC,  or  Sciot'TUic  IFalc,  a  splierc  or  globe 
of  wood,  with  a  circular  perforation,  where  a  lens  is 
placed.  It  is  so  fitted,  that,  like  the  eye  of  an  animal, 
it  may  be  turned  round  every  way',  to  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  of  the  daikened  room. 

SClPiO,'  IT'iii.ius  CoKNELiL’s,  a fenowncd  Roman 
general,  surnauied  Ajricauns,  for  Ins  conquests  in  that 
country.  IIis  other  signal  military  exploits  were,  his 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  single  day ;  his 
complete  victory  over  H.innibal,  the  famous  Carthagi¬ 
nian  general ;  the  del’eat  of  Sypliax  king  of  Numidia, 
and  of  .liitiochus  in  Asia.  He  was  as  eminent  for  his 
chastity,  and  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  prisoners, 
as  for  ills  valour.  He  died  1^0  15.  C.  aged  about  51. 

BctPio,  Lucius  Cornelius,  his  brother,  surnained  A- 
siaticus,  for  his  complete  victory  over  Antiochus  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  in  which  Antiochus  lost  50,000  in¬ 
fantry  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  and  the  sur¬ 
name  of  Asiaticus,  were  the  rewards  of  his  valour. 
Yet  his  ungratef  ul  coimirymen  accused  him,  as  well 
as  his  brother,  of  peculation  :  for  which  he  was  fined; 
but  the  public  sale  of  his  effects  proved  the  fal.sehoed 
of  the  charge  ;  for  they  did  not  produce  the  amount  ot 
the  fine.  He  flourished  about  190  15.  C, 

SciPio,  Publius  Lmilianus,  was  tlie  son  of  Paulus 
Emilius;  but  being  adopted  by  Bcipio  Africanus,  he 
was  called  Scipio  A  fricanus  Junior.  He  showed  hun- 
sclf  worth.y  of  adoption,  following  tlie  footsteps  ot 
Scipio  Africanus,  whom  he  ecjualled  in  military  fame 
and  public  virtues.  His  chief  victories  were  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Cai’thage  and  Numantia  ;  yet  these  signal  ser¬ 
vices  to  his  country  could  not  protect  him  from  an  un¬ 
timely  fate.  He  was  strangled  in  his  bed  by  order  ot 
the  Decemviri,  who  dreaded  Ids  popularity,  129  B.  C. 
aged  56. 

SCIRO,  an  island  of  tire  .Archipelago,  to  the  west 
of  ;\Iytilene,  to  the  north-ea.st  of  Negropont.  luidto  Uie 
south-east  of  Sciati.  It  is  15  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
in  breadth,  it  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  li.is  no 
mines.  'Ihc  vims  make  the  licauty  ot  tlie  i.-land,  and 
wine  is  excellent ;  nor  tlo  the  natives  want  w.iixL 
'fhere  is  but  one  village;  and  that  is  built  on  u  rock, 
which  runs  up  Uke  a  .''Ugar-loal,  and  is  10  miles  trom 
the  liarbour  of  .St  (ieorge.  The  mbnbitiuils  are  ail 
tireeks,  the  cudi  being  the  only  lurk  among  them. 

St’IKDCIK),  or  Sinotco,  a  tunne  geneiaily  given 

in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  suuth-w  t  st 
it  IS  applied  to  the  hot  .sutlocating  blasts  fiom  .Africa; 
and  in  the  north-east  it  meaus  the  cold  bleak  wnuls 
Ifoiu  the  Alps. 
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Scirpus  SCIRPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  trian- 
Scone.  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 

»  ^  the  third  order,  Calamarice.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCIRRHUS,  in  Surgery  and  Medicine,  a  hard  tu¬ 
mor  of  any  part  of  the  bod)^  void  of  pain,  arising,  as 
is  supposed,  from  the  inspissation  and  induration  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  though  it  may  also  appear 
in  any  otlier  part  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  fat  ; 
being  one  of  the  ways  in  which  an  inflammation  ter¬ 
minates.  These  tumours  are  exceedingly  apt  to  de¬ 
generate  into  cancers. 

SCITAMINEjE,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of 
plants.  See  Botany  Index, 

SCIURUS,  the  Squirrel  ;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  See  Mammalia 
Index. 

ScTURus,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  diandria 
class  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  those 
that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCLAVONIA,  a  country  of  Europe  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube  It  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  six  counties,  and  belongs  to  the  hou.se  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom  ;  and  is  very 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth;  but  it  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  frontiers  of  Austria  to  Bel¬ 
grade.  It  contains  about  7500  square  miles,  and  in 
1813  had  528,200  inhabitants.  I'lie  eastern  part  is 
called  Ratzia,  and  the  inhabitants  Raizianx.  Tliese 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  four  others,  namely,  those  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

SCLERAN  THUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dodecandria  class  ;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  22d  order,  CarynphijUecv.  See  Botany 
Index. 

SCLERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo- 
ncecia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Gramina.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCLEROTICS,  medicines  which  are  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  hardening  and  consolidating  the 
flesh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied ;  as  purslain, 
house- leek,  flea-wort,  garden  nightehade.  Sec. 

SCO  LO  PAX,  a  genus  of  birris  belonging  to  the 
order  of  grallse-  See  Ornithology  Index. 

SCOLOPENDRA,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  aptera.  See  Ento.mologv  Index. 

SCOLYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
syngencsia  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  Compnsitcc.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mack  EUEL,  a  genus  of  fishes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology 
Index. 

SCONCES,  small  forts,  built  for  the  defence  of 
some  pass,  river,  or  other  place.  Some  sconces  are 
made  regular,  of  four,  five,  or  six  bastions  ;  others  are 
of  smaller  dimensions,  fit  for  passes  or  rivers ;  and  o- 
thers  for  the  field. 

SCONE,  a  village  of  Scotland,  now  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  being  the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently 
crowned.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  28.  Here 
was  once  an  abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt 
by  the  reformers  at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  bis 
conquest  of  the  Piets  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made 
Scone  his  principal  residence,  delivered  his  laws,  called 
the  Macaljnne  lam,  from  a  tumulus,  named  the  Mote 


Hill  of  Scone,  The  old  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  Scone 
of  Gowrie  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murray  H. 
of  Gospatric,  the  favourite  of  King  James  VI,  to  whom 
that  monarch  had  granted  it ;  and  the  new  possessor, 
in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor,  put  up  the  king’s  arms 
in  several  parts  of  tJie  house.  It  was  built  around  two 
courts.  The  dining  room  was  large  and  handsome ; 
and  had  an  ancient  and  magnificent  chimney-piece, 
and  the  king’s  arms,  with  this  motto  : 

Nobis  hcec  invicta  miserunt  centum  sex  proavi. 

Beneath  were  the  Murray  arms.  In  thedraw’ing  room 
w'as  some  good  old  tapestry,  with  an  excellent  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  small  bed-chamber  was  a  medley  scrip¬ 
ture-piece  in  needle-work,  with  a  border  of  animals, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Queen  Mary  during  her  confine¬ 
ment  in  Loch  Leven  castle.  The  gallery  was  about 
155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The  pieces 
represented  were  various  kinds  of  huntings  ;  that  of 
Nimrod,  and  King  James  and  his  train,  appear  in  every 
piece.  But  the  whole  of  this  building  we  believe  has 
been  demolished,  and  a  most  magnificentpile  erected  in 
its  place  by  the  earl  of  Mansfield,  who  is  hereditary 
keeper.  Till  the  destruction  of  the  abbej',  the  kings 
of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  sitting  in  the  famous 
wooden  chair  which  Edrvard  I.  transported  to  West¬ 
minster  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Scots, 
who  looked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium.  Charles  II. 
betbre  the  battle  of  Worcester,  was  crowned  in  the 
chapel  at  Scone.  The  old  pretender  resided  for  some  time 
at  Scone  in  1 7 1 5  ;  and  his  son  paid  it  a  visit  in  1 745. 

SCOPARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  40th  order,  Personatce.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCOPER  or  ScurpER  Holes,  in  a  ship,  are  holes 
made  through  the  sides,  close  to  the  deck,  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  comes  from  the  numps. 

SCOPOLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  class;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  I  1th  class,  Sarmenlacece.  Sec  Botany  Index. 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy.  See  Medicine, 

N°  8. 

SCORDIUM,  or  Water-germander.  See  Teu- 
CRiuM,  Botany  Index. 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  metallurgists,  is  tlie  re¬ 
crement  of  metals  in  fusion ;  or,  more  determinate!/ 
speaking,  is  that  mass  which  is  produced  by  melting 
metals  and  ores  :  w'hen  cold,  it  is  brittle,  anil  not  dis¬ 
soluble  in  water,  being  properly  a  kind  of  glass. 

SCOIIIFICATION,  in  Metallurgy,  is  the  art  of  re¬ 
ducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  scoria. 

SCORP..ENA,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
order  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  aptera.  See  Entymology  Index. 

Scorpio,  Scorpion,  in  Astronomy,  the  eighth  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  denoted  by  the  character  ni.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy- 

ScoRnoN-Fly.  See  Panorpa,  Entomology  In¬ 
dex. 

SCORPIURUS,  Caterpillars,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  32d  order,  Papilionacece. 

See  Botany  Index. 
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SCOPiZONKR  A,  ViPF.R-oRAss,  a  penufs  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  syngenesia  class  ;  and  in  the  natural 
metliod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Composiia;.  See 
Botaxy  Index. 

SCOT,  a  customary  contribution  laid  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects,  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  as¬ 
sessed  in  any  sum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions, 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

Scot,  JSIicItnel,  of  Bahvirie,  a  learned  Scottish  author 
of  the  13th  century.  This  singular  man  made  the  tour 
of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  was  received  with  some 
distinction  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  his  curiosity  or  his 
vanity,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
study  and  contemplation.  He  was  skilled  in  languages  ; 
and,  considering  the  age  in  v.hich  he  lived,  was  no  mean 
proficient  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine. 
He  translated  into  Latin,  from  th.e  Arabic,  the  history 
of  animals  by  the  celebrated  ph3-sician  Avicenna.  He 
published  the  ndiole  works  of  Aristotle,  with  notes-;  and 
affected  much  to  reason  on  the  principles  of  that  great 
philosopher.  He  uTote  a  book  concerning  The  Secrets 
of  Nature,  in  which  he  treats  of  generation,  physiogno- 
lU}',  and  the  signs  by  which  we  judge  of  the  tempera¬ 
ments  of  men  and  women.  We  have  also  a  tract  of  his 
On  the  Nature  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  there  speaks 
of  the  grand  operation,  as  it  is  termed  by  alchjmiists, 
and  is  exceedingly  solicitous  about  \he projected jwwder, 
or  the  philosopher  s  stone.  He  likewise  published  what 
he  calls  Mensa  Philosophica,  a  treatise  replete  with  astro¬ 
logy  and  chiromancy.  He  w^as  much  admired  in  his 
day,  and  was  even  suspected  of  magic  ;  and  had  Roger 
Bacon  and  Cornelius  Agrippa  for  his  panegj'rists. 

Scot,  Reginald,  a  judicious  writer  in  the  IGtli  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  John  Scot  of  Scots- 
hall,  near  Smeethe  in  Kent.  He  studied  at  Hart-Hall 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
Smeethe,  where  he  lived  a  studious  life,  and  died  in 
]o99.  He  published,  The  perfect  Platform  of  a  Hop- 
Oarden  ;  and  a  book  entitled.  The  Discoverij  of  Witch¬ 
craft  ;  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the  relations  con¬ 
cerning  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  censured  by  King  James  I.  in  his 
Dccmonology,  but  by  several  eminent  divines  ;  and  all 
the  copies  of  it  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCOT.\L,  or  ScoTATE,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
forest  keeps  an  ale-hou«e  within  the  forest,  b}'  colour 
of  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  house,  and  there 
spend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  displeasure.  We  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  forest,  cap.  8.  “  Nul- 
lus  forcstarius,  faciat  Scotallns,  vel  garbas  co'ligat,  vel 
aliquam  collcctam  faciat,”  Sec.  Mamvood,  216. — Tlic 
word  is  compounded  of  .^cof  and  ale,  and  by  transposi¬ 
tion  of  the  words  is  otherwise  called  aleshot. 

SCOTALE.S,  were  meetings  formerly  held  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purjrosc  of  drinking  ale,  of  w  Inch  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  paid  by  joint  contribution.  TIius  the  tenants 
of  South  Mailing  in  Sussex,  which  belonged  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  were,  at  the  keeping  of  a  court, 
to  entertain  the  lord  or  his  bailiff  with  a  drinking,  or 
an  ale  ;  and  the  stated  (luotas  towards  the  charge  were, 
that  a  man  should  pay  threepence  haltpennj-  for  himselt 
and  his  wife,  and  a  widow  and  cottager  a  penny  half¬ 
penny.  In  the  manor  of  Ferring,  in  the  same  county, 
und  under  the  same  jurisdiction,  it  was  the  custom  for 
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the  tenants  named  to  make  a  scotale  of  sixteen  pence  Smtulps 
halfpenny,  and  to  allow  out  of  each  sixpence  a  penny  ,,  "  , 
halfpenny  for  the  bailiff.  ' 

Common  scotales  in  taverns,  at  which  the  clergy  . 
were  not  to  be  present,  are  noticed  in  several  ecclesi¬ 
astical  canons.  They  were  not  to  be  published  in  the 
church  by  the  clergy  or  the  laity ;  and  a  meeting  of 
more  than  ten  persons  of  the  same  parish  or  vicinage 
was  a  scotale  that  was  generally  proliibited.  There 
were  also  common  drinkings,  which  were  denominated 
leet-ale,  hride-ale,  clerk-ale,  church  ale.  To  a  leel-ate 
prcjbably  all  the  residents  in  a  manorial  district  were 
contributors ;  and  the  expense  of  a  bride-ale  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  a  happy  pair,  who  ’ 
were  not  in  circumstances  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  dinner.  This  custom  prevails  occasionally  in  some 
districts  of  Scotland  even  at  this  day,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  a  penny  bride  ale,  and  was  very  common  about 
half  a  century  ago.  The  clerk' s-a\e  was  in  the  Easter  ^ 
holidays,  and  was  the  method  taken  to  enable  clerks 
of  parishes  to  collect  their  dues  more  readily. 

i\Ir  Warton,  in  his  histoiy  of  English  poetry,  has  in¬ 
serted  the  following  extract  from  an  old  indenture, 
which  clearly  shows  the  design  of  a  church-etke.  “  The 
parishioners  of  Elveston  and  Okebrook,  in  Derbyshire, 
agree  jointly  to  brew  four  ales,  and  every  ale  of  one 
quarter  of  malt,  betwixt  this  and  the  feast  of  St  Jolm 
the  Baptist  next  coming  ;  and  that  every  inhabitant  of 
the  said  town  of  Okebrook  shall  be  at  the  several  ales. 

Every  husband  and  his  wdfe  shall  pay  twopence,  every 
cottager  one  penny  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Elves¬ 
ton  shall  have  and  receive  all  the  profits  and  advan¬ 
tages  coming  of  the  said  ales,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
the  said  church  of  Elveston.  " 

The  give-ales  were  the  legacies  of  individuals,  and 
from  that  cireumstance  entirely  gratuitous.  They  seem 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  and  were  generally  left  to 
the  poor ;  though,  from  the  largeness  of  the  quantity  of 
ale  enjoined  to  be  brewed,  it  must  have  been  sometimes 
intended  that  others  were  to  partake  of  them.  These 
bequests  were  likewise  made  to  the  altar  ot  a  saint,  with 
directions  for  singing  masses  at  the  obit,  or  anniversary 
of  the  testator.  The  give-ales  were  sometimes  dispensed 
in  the  church,  and  frequently  in  tlie  church-yard,  by 
which  means  Godde's  house  was  made  a  tavern  ot  glut¬ 
tons.  Such  certainly  would  be  Chalk-church,  if  in  it 
was  kept  the  give-ale  of  William  .May  of  that  pari>h  ; 
for  he  ordered  his  wife  “  to  make  in  bread  six  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  in  drink  10  busliels  of  malt,  and  in 
cheese  ‘20d.  to  give  to  poor  people,  for  the  health  of 
his  soitll  ;  and  he  ordeied  that,  after  the  decease  of  his 
u  ife,  his  executors  and  feoti’ees  should  continue  the 
custom  for  evermore.  ” 

.SCOTER.  See  Anas,  OnxiTHOi.otiY  Index. 

Nova  SCO  TI  A,  or  Nnr  Scon.;'  n,  one  ot  the  Bri¬ 
tish  settlements  in  North  America,  situated  between 
kf  and  49’  north  latitude,  and  between  60  and  67 
west  longitude,  is  bounded  bv  the  river  St  I..nurence  on 
the  north;  hv  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  and  the  .Vtlan- 
tic  ocean  on  the  east  ;  by  the  ame  ocean  on  the  south ; 
and  by  (’anada  and  New'  England  on  thew,  ,t. — In  the 
year  IThf,  this  province  was  dlvidirl  into  two  gov.  rn- 
nicnts.  The  province  anil  government  now  -tyled  Veru 
Prunsxeick,  is  bound',  d  on  the  win  ward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St  Croix,  by  the  said  river  to  iti source,  nml 
'  ■  iU  by 
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by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  southern 
^boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec  ;  to  the  northward 
by  the  said  boundary  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of 
the  bay  De  Chaleurs ;  to  the  eastward  by  the  said  bay  to 
the  gulf  of  St  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Verte  ,* 
to  the  south  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  of  Lun¬ 
dy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforesaid,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Musquat  river,  by  the  said  river  to  its  source ;  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  east  line  across  the  isthmus  into 
the  Bay  Verte,  to  join  the  eastern  lot  above  described, 
including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  coast. 

The  chief  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  The  rivers  Risgouche 
and  Nipisiguit  rim  from  rvest  to  east,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  Passa- 
magandi,  Penobscot,  and  St  Croix,  which  run  from 
north  to  south,  fall  into  Fundy  bay,  or  tire  sea  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  it. 

The  seas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Fundy  bay,  and  the  gulf  of  St  Laurence.  The  lesser 
bays  are,  Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  isthmus 
which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  tlie  south  ; 
and  the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-east ;  the  bay  of 
Chedibucto  on  the  south-east  ;  the  bay  of  the  Islands  ; 
the  ports  of  Bart,  Chebucto,  Prosper,  St  Margaret,  La 
Heve,  Port  Maltois,  Port  Rysignal,  Port  Vert,  and 
Port  Joly,  on  the  south ;  Port  La  Tour  on  the  south¬ 
east;  Port  St  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  INIinas  on  the  south 
aide  of  Fundy  bay,  and  Port  Roseway,  now  the  most 
populous  of  all — The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Portage, 
Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  andEpis,  on  the 
east ;  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on  the  south¬ 
east  ;  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theodore,  Cape 
Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro,  on  the  south  ; 

Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  on  the  south-west _ The 

lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received 
particular'names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  distance, 
presents  a  pleasingly  variegated  appearance  of  hills  and 
valleys,  with  scarcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  prospect,  especially  near  the  sea.  A  nearer 
approach  discovers  those  sublime  and  beautiful  scenes 
which  are  so  far  superior  to  the  gaudy  embellishments 
of  art.  Immense  forests,  formed  of  the  tallest  trees,  th« 
growth  of  ages,  and  reachingnlmost  to  the  clouds,  every¬ 
where  cover  and  adorn  the  land  :  their  lea^’es  falling  in 
autumn,  add  continually  to  that  crust  of  moss,  vegetables, 
and  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  centuries  been 
accumulating  ;  wkilst  the  rays  of  the  sun,  unable  to 
pierce  the  thick  shade  which  everywhere  covers  the 
ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  state  of  damp  and  rot¬ 
tenness;  a  circumstance  which  contributes  in  no  small 
degree,  to  increase  the  sliarpncss  of  the  air  in  winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  high  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  direction  with  one  vast  forest,  and 
arrested  by  the  attraction  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  spring,  and  every  spring 
causes  a  swamp  or  morass,  of  greater  or  less  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  cause  :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be¬ 
comes  almost  impracticable  in  summer,  and  is  seldom 
attempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  be¬ 
gins  to  set  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

Ihe  land  throughout  the  peninsula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  frequently  rises  into  hills  of  gradual 
ascent,  everywhere  clothed  with  wood.  From  these 
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arise  innumerable  springs  and  rivulets,  which  not  only 
fertilize  and  adorn  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in 
the  midst  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  fresh  water, 
w  hich  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  lit¬ 
tle  more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders 
very  large  tracts  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable. 
That  part  of  the  province  wdiich  is  beyond  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  and  extends  to  the  river  of  St  Laurence,  rises 
also  gradually  as  we  advance  from  the  sea  quite  to  Ca¬ 
nada  ;  but  is,  however,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous. 
Its  lands  are  for  the  most  part  very  rich,  particularly 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  ;  and  its  woods  abound  w  ith 
the  hardest  and  loftiest  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  subject  to  long 
and  severe  winters,  succeeded  by  sudden  and  violent 
heats,  often  much  greater  than  what  are  felt  in  the  same 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  an  un¬ 
healthy  climate.  The  air  in  general  in  winter  is  very 
sharp,  frosty,  and  dry  ;  the  sky  serene  and  unclouded, 
by  which  every  kind  of  exercise  adapted  to  the  season 
is  rendered  pleasant  and  agreeable.  The  fogs  are  fre¬ 
quent  near  the  sea,  but  seldom  spread  themselves  to 
any  distance  inland. 

The  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rains, 
and  the  inhabitants  experience  hardlv  an}?  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  spring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
most  agreeable  season  of  the  year.  From  a  lifeless  and 
dreary  appearance,  and  the  gloomy  scenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  w'orld,  the  country  throws 
offits  forbidding  attire,  and  in  a  few  days  exhibits  a  grand 
and  pleasant  prospect  :  the  vegetation  being  inconceiv¬ 
ably  rapid,  nature  passes  suddenly  from  one  extreme 
to  another,  in  a  manner  utterly  unknown  to  countries 
accustomed  to  a  gradual  progression  of  seasons.  And, 
strange  as  it  appears,  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  a  fact 
which  furnishes  a  certain  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  air, 
that  these  sudden  changes  seldom,  if  ever,  alfcet  the 
health  of  strangers  or  Europeans. 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  small 
progress.  Nova  Scotia  is  almost  a  continued  forest, 
producing  everj'  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  New  England.  Four-fiftlis 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
^which  ftre  valuable  not  only  for  furnishing  masts,  spars, 
lumber  for  the  sugar  plantations,  and  timber  for  build¬ 
ing,  but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  aiid  turpentine,  com¬ 
modities  which  are  all  procured  from  this  useful  tree, 
and  with  w  Inch  the  mother  country  may  in  a  few  years 
easily  be  supplied. 

The  various  species  of  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  and 
several  sorts  of  spruce,  are  found  in  all  parts  in  great 
abundance  ;  as  also  numerous  heibs  and  plants,  either 
not  common  to,  or  not  kuowm  in,  England.  Amongst 
these  none  is  more  plentiful  than  sarsaparilla,  and  a 
plant  whose  root  resembles  rhubarb  in  colour,  taste, 
and  effects ;  likewise  the  Indian  or  mountain  tea,  and 
maiden  hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  with  shrubs  producing  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  many  other  pleasant  fruits,  with  which  the  woods 
in  summer  are  well  stored  :  Of  these  w'ild  productions 
the  cherries  are  best,  though’  smaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  somewhat  resembling  grapes.  The 
sassafras  tree  grows  plentifully  in  common  with  others  ; 
but  amongst  them  none  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants 
than  a  species  of  maple,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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tCovia  Sco-  the  sugar  tree,  as  affording  a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  valuable  ingredient.  See  Sugar. 

~  Amongst  the  natural  productions  of  Novia  Scotia,  it 
is  necessary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  equally  good  with  that  found  in  any  part  of  A- 
merica. 

Limestone  is  likewise  found  in  many  places  ;  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  used  for  building  : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  land¬ 
holders  a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground, 
as  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  things  in  the  world  for  that  purpose. 

Several  of  the  useful  and  most  common  European 
fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  places ;  so  that  the 
province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  some 
pears,  and  a  few  plums,  which  are  all  good  of  their 
kinds,  especially  the  former.  The  smaller  fruits,  such 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  grow  to  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  as  in  Europe ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
common  and  useful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
these  their  potatoes  have  the  preference,  as  being  the 
most  serviceable  in  a  country  abounding  with  fish  ;  and 
indeed  they  are  not  to  be  exceeded  in  goodness  by  any 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates ;  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  natural 
bigness ;  a  defect  which  arises  as  well  from  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  summer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  the  soil. 
Tobacco  may  likewise  be  cultivated  with  ease  in  No¬ 
va  Scotia,  as  it  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada, 
from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  isle  of  Orleans,  for  the 
purpose  of  internal  consumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beavers,  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  allmanner  of  game, 
and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds, 
have  froq^time  to  time  been  brought  into  it  and  thrive 
well.  At  the  close  of  March  the  fish  begin  to  spawn, 
when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  such  shoals  as  are  incre¬ 
dible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  sturgeon 
and  salmon  in  Ma)'.  But  the  most  valuable  appendage 
of  New  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coast,  along  which 
is  one  continued  range  of  cod-fishing  banks  and  excel¬ 
lent  harbours.  This  fishery  employs  a  great  number  of 
men,  in  some  seasons  notless  than  10,000,  when  120,000 
quintals  are  caught,  of  which  40,000  may  be  exported. 
These,  at  the  lowest  price,  must  bring  into  the  colony 
26,000/.  sterling,  either  in  cash  or  in  commodities  ne- 
'  cessary  to  the  inhabitants.  But  this  estimation,  it 

must  be  observed,  refers  to  a  distant  period,  as  that 
.  tr^de  has  now  greatly  increased. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  country,  it  was  here  that  some  of  the 
first  European  settlements  were  made.  The  first  grant 
of  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  secretary 
Sir  William  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name 
of  \ova  Scotia  or  AVui  Scotland.  Since  that  period  it 
has  frecjuenlly  changed  proprietors,  sometimes  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  and  sometimes  in  that  ot  the 
English. 

In  1604,  the  French  first  settled  in  Nova  Scotia,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  Instead  of  fix¬ 
ing  towards  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  would 
have  had  larger  seas,  an  easy  navigation,  and  plenty  of 
cod,  they  chose  a  small  bay,  afterwards  called  French 


Bay,  which  had  none  of  these  advantages.  It  has  been  Nova  Sc* 
said  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beauty  of  Port  Royal,  ''*• 
where  a  thousand  ships  may  ride  in  safety  from  every ~ 
wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all 
times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  eighteen  at  the 
entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  founders  of  this 
colony  were  led  to  choose  this  situation,  from  its  vici¬ 
nity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of- which  the 
exclusive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them.  This  con¬ 
jecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circumstance — 
that  both  the  first  monopolizers,  and  those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  them,  took  the  utmost  pains  to  divert  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unsettled  dis¬ 
position,  or  necessity,  brought  into  these  regions,  from 
the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  every  kind  of  culture ;  choosing  rather  to  en¬ 
gage  the  industry  of  these  adventurers  in  hunting  or 
in  trading  with  the  savages. 

This  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  the  settle¬ 
ment,  which  has  since  become  so  famous  under  the  name 
of  Nev3  England,  was  first  established  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  rapid  success  of  the  plantations  in  this  new 
colony  did  not  much  attract  the  notice  of  the  French. 

This  kind  of  prosperity  did  not  excite  any  jealousy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  But  when  they  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition  for  the 
beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  sole  property  of  it,  and  were' fortunate 
enough  to  succeed. 

At  their  first  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninsula,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  the  neighbouring 
continent,  peopled  with  small  savage  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  of  Abenakies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  savage  nations,  they  were  more 
sociable  in  their  manners.  The  missionaries  easily  in¬ 
sinuating  themselves  among  them,  had  so  far  inculcat¬ 
ed  their  tenets  as  to  make  enthusiasts  of  them.  At 
the  same  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
inspired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themselves 
entertained  for  the  English  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worship,  being  that  which  made 
the  strongest  impression  on  their  senses,  and  the  only 
one  that  favoured  their  passion  for  war,  they  adopted 
it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  Tliey 
not  only  refused  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with 
the  English,  but  also  frequently  disturbed  and  rava¬ 
ged  the  frontiers  of  that  nation. 

This  produced  perpetual  hostilities  between  the  New 
Englanders  and  the  F'rench  settlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  English,  who  seemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquisition.  They  resto¬ 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  having 
built  a  sliglit  fortification  at  Fort-Royal,  which  they 
called  Annapolis  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  putting  a  very  small  garrison  in- 
to  it.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  importance  ot 
Nova  .Scotia  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  began 
to  be  jierccivetl :  and  at  the  peace  of  174!h  the  mini¬ 
stry  offered  particular  advantages  to  all  persons  who 
chose  to  go  over  and  settle  in  Acadia.  Every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  workman,  was  to  liave  50  acres  of  land  for 
himself,  and  ten  for  every  person  he  carried  over  in  his 
family.  .All  non-commissioned  oflii  ers  were  allowed  HO 
for  themselves,  .and  15  for  their  wives  and  children  ; 
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ensigns  200 ;  lieutenants  300 ;  captains  400 ;  and  all 
officers  of  a  higher  rank  600  ;  together  with  30  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free 
for  the  first  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre 
two  sols  six  deniers  *  for  fifty  acres.  Besides  this,  the 
government  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburse  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  passage,  to  build  houses,  to  furnish  all  the 
necessary  instruments  for  fishery  or  agriculture,  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  subsistence  for  the  first  year. 
These  encouragements  determined  3740  persons,  in 
the  month  of  May  1749,  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes 
of  bettering  their  fortune. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be¬ 
gan  to  flourish,  though  in  1769  it  sent  out  only  14  ves¬ 
sels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7324 
tons,  and  received  22  vessels  and  120  boats,  which  to¬ 
gether  made  up  7006  tons.  They  constructed  three 
sloops,  which  did  not  exceed  110  tons  burden.  Their 
exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  did  not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 
livres  12  sols  9  deniers.  f  Continuing,  however,  true 
to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  off  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place 
of  great  consequence  both  to  the  mother  country  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  shipping  and  seamen  have  ra¬ 
pidly  increased,  as  well  as  its  produce,  which  affords 
the  pleasing  prospect  of  being  able  to  supply  itself 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  now  supplies  Bri¬ 
tain  with  timber  and  fish  to  the  amount  of  50,000/. 
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j'^early  ;  and  receives  from  hence  linen  and  woollen  Seotbfs. 
cloths  to  the  value  of  about  30,000/.  The  number  of  H 
persons  who  have  abandoned  their  habitations  in  the 
more  southern  provinces,  and  settled  either  there  or  ^ 
in  Canada,  is  very  great.  The  population  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  estimated  by  Mr  Colquhoun  in  1812,  at 
100,000  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  most  convenient 
in  point  of  situation  of  any  province  of  America  for  a 
maritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  possessed  of. 

Scotia,  in  Architecture,  a  semicircular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bases  of  columns. 

SCOTISTS,  a  sect  of  school  divines  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  founder  J.  Duns  Scotus^ 
a  Scottish  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  or  that  she  was  born  without 
original  sin,  in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomists. 

As  to  philosophy,  the  Scotists  were,  like  the  Thom¬ 
ists,  Peripatetics  (see  Peripatetics)  ;  only  distinguish¬ 
ed  b}'  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different  qua¬ 
lities  as  it  had,  so  many  different  formalities  did  they 
distinguish  ;  all  distinct  from  the  body  itself,  and  mak¬ 
ing  as  it  were  so  many  different  entities ;  only  these 
were  metajdiysical,  and  as  it  were  superadded  to  the 
being.  4  he  Scotists  and  Ihomists  likewise  disagreed 
about  the  nature  of  the  divine  co- operation  witii  the 
human  will,  the  measure  of  divine  grace  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  salvation,  and  other  abstruse  and  minute 
questions,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate. 


SCOTLAND. 


Extent  and  J^COTLAND,  the  modem  name  of  that  part  of  the 
boundaries.  island  of  Britain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the 
Solway  frith  and  the  river  Tweed.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  called  the  North¬ 
ern  ocean  ;  on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean  or  North 
sea  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  partly  by 
the  Iris'i  sea;  and  on  the  south  by  England,  the  bound¬ 
ary  on  this  side  being  formed  by  the  river  Tweed,  the 
Cheviot  hills,  and  an  ideal  line  drawn  south-west  down 
to  the  Solway  frith.  Excluding  the  island.s,  the  con¬ 
tinental  part  of  Scotland  extends  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  in  the  55th  to  Cape  Wrath  in  the.ViH^  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  1°  35'  to  6°  20'  west 
from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  counting  from  Bu- 
channess  on  the  east  to  Ardnamurchan  on  the  west. 
If  we  include  the  islands  of  Shetland  and  the  Hebrides, 
we  shall  find  this  part  of  the  British  empire  extending 
northward  to  63°,  and  westward  to  the  isle  of  St  Kilda 
to  8°  18'  west  longitude.  The  continental  part  of 
Scotland  is  generally  estimated  at  260  miles  in  length, 
and  about  160  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  its  superfi¬ 
cial  contents  have  been  computed  at  27,793  square 
2  miles. 

Divisions.  Scotland  has  been  divided  into  Highlands  and  Low¬ 


lands;  but  the  boundaries  of  these  are  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
determined.  A  more  natural  division  appears  to  be  that 
into  northern,  middle,  and  southern  parrs.  The  north¬ 
ern  part  i>  bounded  to  the  south  by  a  range  of  lakes,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Murray  frith  to  the  island  of  Mull,  in 
a  south-west  direction,  and  comprehends  the  counties 
of  Orkney,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  Cromarty  and 
Inverness.  The  southern  division  extends  northward  to 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  canal  by  which 
they  are  united,  and  comprehends  the  counties  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Berwick,  Renfrew, 
Ayr,  Wigton,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk;  Roxburgh, 
Dumfries  and  Kirkcudbright.  In  the  midland  division 
are  included  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Bute,  Nairn,  .Mo¬ 
ray,  Banff,  Aberdeen,  Mearns,  Angus  or  Forfar, 
Perth,  Fife,  Kinross,  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton. 

In  the  following  table  we  have  brought  together 
some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  respecting 
the  topography  and  statistics  of  these  counties,  viz. 
the  counttj  toivn,  their  extent  in  square  acres,  their  po- 
jmlation,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  and  the 
number  of  militia  which  each  county  is  obliged  to  raise, 
according  to  last  militia  act. 
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Counties. 

County  Towns. 

Square  Acres. 

Population 
in  1801. 

I  Popnlntion 
Militia}  in  1811. 

Orkney  and  Shetland 
Caithness 

Kirkwall 

Wick 

492,800  E. 

46,824 

22,609 

121 

46,153 

23.419 

Sutherland 

Dornoch 

2,148,000  E. 

23,117 

1(0 

23,629 

Ross 

Dingwall 

561,200  E. 

53,525 

270 

Cromarty 

Cromarty 

61,440  E. 

3,052 

16 

j-  60,853 

Inverness 

Inverness 

2,944,000  E. 

74,292 

.384 

78,336 

Argyle 

Inverary 

2,432,000  E. 

75,700 

364 

85.585 

Bute 

Rothsay 

238,080  E. 

11,791 

61 

12,033 

Nairn 

Nairn 

153,600  E. 

8,257 

43 

8,251 

Murray 

Elgin 

537,600  E. 

26,705 

138 

28,108 

Banff 

Banff 

649,600  E. 

35,807 

179 

36,668 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen 

718,816  E. 

123,071 

610 

135,075 

Mearns 

Bervie 

243,444  E. 

26,349 

136 

27,439 

Angus 

Forfar 

593,920  E. 

99,127 

511 

107,264 

Perth 

Perth 

4,068,640  E. 

126,366 

653 

135,093 

Fife 

Cupar 

322,560  E. 

93,743 

484 

101,272 

Kinross 

Kinross 

43,920  E. 

6,725 

35 

7,245 

Clackmannan 

C  ulross 

25,6(.0  E. 

10,858 

56 

12,010 

Stirling 

Stirling 

450,560  E. 

50,825 

163 

<085 1/4 

Dumbarton 

Dumbarton 

159,3.76  E. 

20,710 

107 

21,189 

Linlithgow 

Linlithgow 

57,00s  S. 

17,844 

91 

19,4.51 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh  ' 

230,400  E. 

122,954 

64.5 

148,607 

Haddington 

Haddington 

224.000  E. 

29,986 

1.54 

31,164 

Berwick 

Dunse 

326,400  E. 

30,206 

155 

30,779 

Renfrew 

Renfrew 

322,560  E. 

78,056 

404 

92,596 

Ayr 

Ayr 

1,152,000  E. 

84,306 

436 

103,954 

Wigton 

W'igton 

238,721  S. 

22,918 

119 

26,891 

Lanark 

Lanark 

556,800  E. 

147,796 

751 

191,752 

Peebles 

Peebles 

153,600  E. 

8,717 

4.3 

9,935 

Selkirk 

Selkirk 

]  28,000  E. 

5,070 

25 

5,889 

Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 

472,320  E. 

.33,712 

178 

37,2.30 

Dumfries 

Dumfries 

1,088,000  E. 

54,597 

284 

62,960 

Kirkcudbright 

Kirkcudbright 

410,081  S. 

29,211 

151 

33,684 

1 ,604,826 

8902 

1,805,688 

Ross  and 
Cronnarty. 


For  a  topographical  account  of  the  several  counties, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  their  names  in  the  order  of 
4  the  alphabet. 

Face  of  the  Scotland  is  in  general  extremely  mountainous,  espe- 
©untrjr.  cially  on  the  northern  and  western  sides,  whence  these 
parts  have  been  denominated  the  Highlands.  Even  the 
eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  have  very 
little  of  that  uniform  flatness  which  distinguishes  some 
parts  of  England,  but  are  agreeably  diversified  with  hill 
and  dale.  Numerous  rivers  intersect  the  country ;  and 
several  romantic  lakes  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  most 
remarkable  mountains.  There  is  in  general  little  wood, 
except  in  the  northern  parts,  where  there  are  still  im¬ 
mense  forests.  Nothing  can  appear  more  w  ild  and  sa¬ 
vage  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  than  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Here  the  whole  country  seems  composed 
of  blue  rocks  and  dusky  mountains  heaped  upon  each 


other,  with  their  sides  embrowned  with  heath,  and 
their  summits  covered  with  snow,  which  lies  unthaw¬ 
ed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  or  pours  down  their 
jagged  sides  in  a  thousand  torrents  and  roaring  cata¬ 
racts,  falling  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens,  some  of  w  Inch 
are  so  deej)  and  narrow  as  to  be  altogether  impene¬ 
trable  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Yet  even  these  moun¬ 
tains  are  in  some  places  sloped  into  agreeable  green 
hills  fit  for  pasture,  and  interspersed  with  pleasant 
straths  or  valleys  eapable  of  cultivation  ;  and  there  are 
several  extensive  districts  of  low  fertile  ground,  though 
in  other  parts  the  interstices  of  the  mountains  arc  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  impassable  by  bogs  and  mor;isses.  'I’he 
entrance  into  the  Highlands  from  the  south-east  near 
Dunkeld,  is  peculiarly  impressive,  there  being  here 
a  considerable  tract  of  pl.ain,  extending  to  what  may 
be  called  the  ga/rs  of  the  mountains. 


AWe _ The  writers  on  Scottish  topography  have  noted  the  extent  of  the  several  counties,  sometimes  in  Eng¬ 

lish,  and  sometimes  in  Scotch  acres,  ^\c  have  therefore  affixed  to  the  numbers  expressing  the  acres  of  each 
county,  E  or  S,  according  as  they  are  English  or  Scotch.  'I  hc  reader  may  reduce  them  to  eitJier  standard, 
by  recollecting  that  the  Scotch  acre  exceeds  tlic  English  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 
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The  soil  of  Scotland,  which,  considering  the  little 
variety  of  the  country,  is  extremely  various,  will  be 
best  understood  by  examining  that  of  the  several  coun¬ 
ties, as  described  under  theirrespectiveheads.  In  some 
parts,  as  the  carse  of  Gowrie  in  Perthshire,  and  most  of 
the  counties  of  Haddington  and  Berwick,  the  soil  vies 
in  fertility  with  the  richest  parts  of  England,  or  even 
Ireland,  while  in  the  more  mountainous  tracts  of  Ross- 
shire,  Sutherland,  and  Argyle,  the  country  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  adapted  to  tillage,  and  is  therefore  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  pasturing  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
black  cattle. 


Mountains.  The  principal  mountains  of  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stone¬ 
haven,  and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  High¬ 
lands  ;  the  Leadhills,  partly  in  Dumfries-shire  and  partly 
in  Lanark-shire  ;  the  Cheviot  hills,  forming  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  Ochil  hills, 
north  of  the  river  Forth.  The  highest  individual  moun¬ 
tains  are  those  of  Ben  Nevis,  Cairngorum,Ben  Lawers, 
Ben  More,  Ben  Lomond,  Schehaliren,  Mount  Baltock, 
and  Cruachan.  The  situation  and  direction  of  the 
mountainous  chains,  and  the  minerals  which  they  con- 
7  tain,  have  been  described  under  Geology,  N°  140. 
Bays  and  The  most  remarkable  inlets  of  the  sea  on  the  Scottish 

gulls.  coasts  are,  the  friths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Solway,  Murray, 
Cromart}'^,  Dornoch,  and  Clyde,  and  the  bays  of  Wig- 
ton  and  Glenluce.  Many  of  what  are  called  lochs,  are 
properly  large  gulfs  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  especially  Loch 
g  Fine,  Loch  Shin,  Loch  Broom,  and  Locli  Linnhe. 
Elvers.  _  The  chief  rivers  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  that  di¬ 
vides  Stirling  and  Fife  from  the  Lothians  ;  the  Tay,  di- 
yidingPerth-shire  and  Angus-shire  from  Fife-shire;  the 
Tweed,  forming  the  boundary  between  Scotland  and 
England  to  the  east ;  the  Clyde,  passing  through  great 
part  of  Lanark-shire,  and  separatihg  tliis  county  from 
those  of  Renfrew  and  Dumbarton  ;  the  Dee  and  the 
Don,  passing  through  Aberdecn-shire  ;  the  Spey,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Murray  ;  the  Nith, 
passing  through  Dumfries-shire,  and  the  Eden  in  the 
county  of  Fife.  See  each  under  their  respective 
jj  names. 

Lakes.  The  lakes  or  lochs  of  Scotland,  are  chiefly  those  of 

Lomond  in  Dumbarton-shire,  Awe,  in  Argyle-shire, 
lay,  Katrine,  and  Erne,  in  Perth-shirc  ;  Loch  Ness 
in  Invei ness-shire;  and  the  classical  lake  of  Leven  in 
jo_  Kinross-shire.  See  Leven,  Lomond,  Tav,  &c. 

Forests.  We  have  said  that  Scotland  is  in  general  bare  of 
wood,  though  there  are  numerous  traces  of  its  having 
formerly  abounded  in  forests.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  Ettrick  forest  in  the  county  of  Selkirk ;  the 
forest  of  Mar  in  the  west  of  Aberbeen-shire,  where  still 
remains  a  considerable  tract  of  woodland,  called  Aber- 
nethy  forest;  the  forest  of  Sietadale  to  the  north  of 
Dun- Robin  in  the  county  of  Sutherland;  those  of  Dir- 
rymore  and  Dirrymena,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Loch  Shin,  and  the  forest  of  Athol  in  the  county  of 
jj  Perth.  ^ 

Climate  T^he  climate  of  Scotland  is,  if  possible,  still  more  in- 
andseasons.  constant  than  that  of  England ;  and  though  in  general 
extremely  healthy  to  the  robust  mountaineer,  it  is  by  no 
means  genial  to  the  valetudinarian.  The  eastern  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  keenness  of  the  cast  wind  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  while  the  western  shores,  from 
theu:  vicinity  to  the  Atlantic,  are  deluged  with  almost 


perpetual  rain.  The  winter  in  this  country  is  remark-  Scotland. 

able,  rather  for  the  abundance  of  snow  which  falls  at' - v— 

that  season,  than  for  the  intensity  of  frost ;  while  in 
summer  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  reflected  with  great 
violence  in  the  narrow  vales  between  the  mountains,  so 
as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  appearance  of  glittering- 
particles  that  seem  to  swim  before  the  eye.  The  bare” 
ness  of  wood  adds  to  the  effects  of  sudden  alternations  of 
the  weather,  though  it  contributes  to  diminish  the  natu¬ 
ral  humidity  of  the  air.  The  spring  is  in  general  very 
late  and  inclement,  so  as  not  unfrec|uently  to  destroy 
the  fairest  prospects  of  the  farmer  and  the  gardener. 

The  harvests  are  also  late  ;  and  we  have  seen  corn  ei¬ 
ther  uncut,  or  standing  in  sheaves  on  the  field,  in  the 
latter  end  of  November.  jn 

1  he  zoology  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  that  Animals, 
of  England,  offers  little  remarkable  to  the  eye  of  the 
naturalist.  In  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Galloway 
to  the  south,  there  is  a  breed  of  small  horses,  like  the 
Welsh  ponies,  called  sheliies,  which  are  extremely 
hardy  but  obstinate  and  skittish.  The  cattle  in  Gal¬ 
loway  are  often  without  horns  ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  said  to  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk 
which  they  produce.  One  of  the  chief  primitive  breeds 
of  cattle  in  this  country  are  the  kylies,  so  called  from 
the  province  of  Kyle.  Th§se  are  of  a  middle  size,  and 
have  short  sharp  horns  pointing  upwards.  The  Scotch 
sheep  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  those  of  England, 
but  their  flesh  is  much  more  delicate;  and  the  fleeces  of 
the  Shetland  sheep  are  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool.  Goats  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  as  in  most  other  mountainous 
tracts,  and  swine  are  very  little  cultivated,  pork  not  be¬ 
ing  a  favourite  food  among  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain.  There  seems  to  be  no  breed  of  dogs  peculiar  to 
this  country;  but  the  colies  or  shepherds  dogs  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  sagacity,  and  are  often  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  flocks  and  herds  during  their 
master’s  absence.  There  are  scarcely  any  wild  qua¬ 
drupeds  peculiar  to  Scotland.  The  wolf,  indeed,  con¬ 
tinued  here  to  a  much  later  period  than  in  England, 
and  the  wild  cat  is  occasionally  observed.  Small  herds 
of  rocs  also  are  still  found  in  some  of  the  northern  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  seals  and  porpoises  frequent  the  sea  coasts. 

Of  the  native  birds,  the  black  cock  and  the  grouse 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Eagles  are  often  seen  on  the 
rocky  cliffs,  and  elegant  falcons  in  the  remaining  fo¬ 
rests.  The  shores  and  islands  present  numerous  sea 
fowl,  and  tl:e  ide  of  Bass  is  proverbially  the  haunt  of 
the  solan  goose.  1  he  golden-crested  wren  is  sometimes 
seen  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  nightingale  has  never  ^KJt  appeared  north  of  the 
Tweed. 

The  shores  of  Scotland  arc  abundantly  supplied  with  ' 
fish, especially  herrings,  haddocks,  turbots,  and  lobsters; 
and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  the  Tweed 
and  the  Tay,  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
finest  salmon.  Oysters  are  plentiful,  but  they  are  not 
so  delicate  as  those  on  the  coast  of  Essex.  Mackerel, 
whitings,  and  smelts,  arc  uncommon  ;  and  sprats  are 
scarcely  known.  The  lakes  and  streams  abound  in 
trout,* perch,  and  other  fresh-water  fish.  The  whale 
sometimes  ai)pears  on  the  northern  coast,  and  the  bask¬ 
ing  shark  on  the  western  inlets. 

Ihevegetable  productionsof  Scotland, considered  in  Vcj{cittbl«4 

general, 
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general,  differ  little  from  those  of  England ;  and  those 
of  the  whole  island  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  Botany,  where  each  British  species  is  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  We  may  remark,  that  the  warm, 
moist  regions  of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset;  the 
range  of  chalk  hills  that  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  the  dry  sandy  tracts  ot'  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge ;  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire, 
contain  many  plants  that  are  either  unknown,,  or  very 
rarely  met  with  in  North  Britain  :  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Grampians,  the  exten¬ 
sive  forests  of  Badenoch  and  Braemar,  and  the  bleak 
unsheltered  rocks  of  the  Hebudes,  possess  many  hardy 
vegetables  not  to  be  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island.  South  Britain  contains  a  greater  number  of 
species  peculiar  to  itself ;  but  those  that  are  similarly 
circumstanced  in  this  northern  division,  are  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  To  the  English  botanist,  Scotland 
will  have  more  the  air  of  a  foreign  country  than  Eng¬ 
land  to  a  Scottish  botanist.  The  researches  of  the  for¬ 
mer  will  be  continually  solicited,  and  repaid  amid  the 
grand  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  plants  either  altogether  new  to  him,  or 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  rare 
reward  of  minute  investigation.  In  traversingtbe  natu¬ 
ral  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  though  his  attention  will 
be  first  attracted  by  the  trees  themselves  in  every  stage 
of  growth,  from  the  limber  sapling  to  the  bare  and 
weather  beaten  trunks  that  have  endured  the  storms  of 
500  or  600  winters  ;  the  new  forms  of  the  humbler  ve¬ 
getables  will  soon  divide  his  attention,  and  will  each  at¬ 
tract  a  share  of  his  regard.  It  would  be  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  task  both  to  us  and  our  readers,  to  enumerate  the 
plants  more  peculiar  to  Scotland.  These  may  be 
found  in  Lightfoot’s  Flora  Scotica,  and  many  of  them 
in  Mr  Pinkerton’s  Geography. 

Scotland  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
fruit.  Gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  do 
indeed  ripen  nearly  as  well  as  in  England ;  and  apples, 
pears,  and  some  species  of  wall-fruit,  as  Orleails  j)lums 
and  apricots,  are  not  uncommon  ;  but  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  and  grapes,  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  open  air ;  and 
in  the  best  gardens  we  have  not  observed  the  walnut,  the 
mulberry,  or  the  fig.  Even  the  currants,  which  are 
'  very  abundant,  scarcely  ever  attain  that  degree  of  ripe¬ 
ness  which  can  fit  them  for  use  as  a  dessert,  but  are 
employed  almost  entirely  for  jellies  and  wines.  The 
J4  chief  fruit  districts  are  those  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Minerals. '  Few  countries  possess  a  greater  store  of  subterraneous 
riches  than  Scotland  ;  most  of  the  metals,  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  minerals,  being  very  common.  Even 
gold  itself  has  been  found  in  the  Lcadhills,  in  tkc  sands 
of  Elvan,  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Clyde,  and  in  the 
Ochil  hills ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  an¬ 
nually  obtained  from  the  lead  mines  of  Leadhills  and 
Wanlockhead.  Copper  is  rare ;  but  has  been  met  with 
near  Alva  in  the  Ochills  ;  at  Colvend  in  Galloway, 
and  some  other  places.  The  most  rentarkable  lead 
mines  are  those  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlockhead,  Stron- 
tian  and  Islay  ;  but  traces  of  this  metal  have  been  found 
in  other  parts.  Iron  is  a  most  abundant  mineral  pro¬ 
duction,  but  that  called  the  Carron  ore  is  best  known. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Alva ;  calamine  (an  impure  oxide 
of  zinc)  at  Wanlockhead  ;  plumbago  or  graphite  in 
Ayrshire  ;  and  antimony  in  Dumfries- shire. 
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Among  die  other  minerals,  coal  is  to  be  regarded  as  Scotland. 

the  most  abundant  and  most  valuable.  We  have  al-' - 

ready  remarked,  under  Geology,  that  one  cf  the  two 
chief  beds  of  coal  found  in  this  island,  is  that  which  runs 
from  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Tay  and  the  Forth, 
westward  to  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  The  Lothians  and 
Fifeshire  particularly  abound  with  coal ;  and  it  is  not 
less  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  seve¬ 
ral  places  of  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew. 

Scotland  may  be  called  the  quarry  of  Britain,,  as 
hence  is  derived  most  of  the  stone  that  is  carried  to  ne 
south  for  building  and  paving.  Abundance  of  free¬ 
stone  and  limestone  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the 'houses  in 
the  'New  Town  of  Edinburgh  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  quarries  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Beautiful  granite  is  found  in  Ben  Nevis,  and  fine  sta¬ 
tuary  marble  in  Asynt,  and  in  Blairgowrie  in  Fcrth- 
shire.  .4  black  marble  freckled  with  white  occurs  at 
Fort  William  ;  jasper  is  found  in  various  parts  ;  fullers 
earth  occurs  near  Campbeltown,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  talc  in  the  mountains  of  Findhorn.  The 
beautiful  quartz  of  Cairngorum  is  well  known,  and 
numerous  pebbles  of  agates  and  onyxes  are  frequently 
collected  on  the  eastern  coast. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous  ;  but  Jlineral 
the  principal  are  those  of  iMott’at,  Peterhead,  St  Ber-waters. 
mud’s  w'L'll  near  Edinburgh,  and  Pitcaithly.  At  Mof¬ 
fat  are  two  springs,  one  a  sulphureous,  and  the  other 
from  Hartfell  a  chalybeate  water.  The  water  at.  St 
Bernard’s  well  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. 

Many  singular  natural  curiosities  are  to  be  found  in  Natural 
Scotland.  Among  these  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Clyde, 
the  insulated  rock  of  the  Bass,  the  scenery  about  Loch 
Lomond,  and  the  isle.?  of  Staffa,  Eigg,  and  Cannay,  are 
chiefly  deserving  of  notice.  In  the  isle  of  .\rran  is  an 
immense  vaulted  cavern,  hollowed  in  tlie  solid  rock  ; 
and  near  Colvend  in  Dumfrics-shire,  and  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Fife,  are  several  remarkable  caves.  Noss 
head  presents  a  singular  quarry  of  slate,  marked  with 
metallic  figures  ;  and  at  Glamma  in  the  heights  of 
Glenelchraig,  is  a  cascade,  which,  viewed  amidst  the 
constant  darkness  of  hills  and  woods,  is  truly  sublime. 

In  the  i)arish  of  Gaurie  in  Banfl'shire  are  three  re¬ 
markable  natural  curiosities  ;  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
very  great  extent  full  of  shells,  which  are  possessed  by 
myriads  of  birds  ;  a  cave,  or  rather  den,  called  IltH’s 
him  or  chimney,  50  feet  deep,  60  long,  and  10  broad, 
having  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  sea,  about  ‘210 
feet  long,  through  which  the  waves  are  driven  with 
great  violence  in  stormy  weather^  so  as  to  occasion 
smoke  to  rise  from  the  den  ;  and  another  subterrani'ous 
passage  through  a  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  nc.irly 
•l.aO  feet  long,  and  so  narrow  that  a  imm  can  witl> 
difficulty  creep  through  it.  .At  one  end  of  this  pas.'^age 
is  a  cave  about  ‘20  feet  higli,  30  broad,  and  150  long, 
supported  by  immense  columns  of  rock.  j. 

There  are  three  principal  groups  of  Scottish  islands  iScoui.h 
those  of  Slietland  anil  Orkney,  to  the  north  of  t!ie  I  Vnt-i-Liwl*. 
land  frith,  and  that  of  the  llebude's,  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Isles,  in  the  Western  Atlantic.  .An  ample  ac¬ 
count  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  articles  He¬ 
brides,  Orkney,  and  SitETi.AND  ;  and  under  the 
uamee  of  the  principal  individu.'U  islands.  The  isles 
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of  Bute  and  Arran,  whicli  are  distinct  from  the  He- 
orides,  have  also  been  described  under  their  respective 
names. 

The  name  Scotland,  as  applied  to  North  Britain,  is 
■  comparatively  of  recent  date.  By  the  later  Roman 
writers,  Scotia  was  applied  to  Ireland,  as  the  country 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Scoti,  and  the  names 
of  Hiberni  and  Scoli  are,  after  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Ireland.  W  hen  North  Britain  first  became 
known  to  the  Romans  under  Agricola,  it  was  by  them 
denominated  Caledonia,  from  its  abounding  in  forests, 
and  the  natives  were  called  Caledouii.  These  names 
continued  in  use  till  the  extirpation  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Britain,  when  this  part  of  the  island  was  generally 
known  bj'  the  name  of  Froviucia  Pictonm,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  divided  inte  Picli-Caledonii,  and  Pkti. 
It  is  not  till  the  11th  century  that  we  find  Scotia  or 
Scotland  appropriated  to  North  Britain. 

W’ith  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  name  there  is  much 
dispute ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  term  Scots 
was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  by  their 
neighbours,  by  way  of  reproach. 

kew  points  have  been  disputed  with  more  keenness 
•and  more  asperity  than  the  original  population  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Irish  and  the  Scotch  have  strenuously  con¬ 
tested  ihe  claim  of  their  country  to  be  the  stock  from 
which  the  other  was  colonized.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  both  Britain  and  Ireland  were  originally  peopled 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  who  had  long  before  occupied  the 
west  of  Kurope,  and  advanced  Irom  the  shores  oi  Claul, 
probabl)'  across  the  straits  ot  Dover,  to  take  jiossession 
of  the  southern  part  of  Britain.  'J'hcnce  it  appears  they 
extended  themselves  northwards,  till  they  had  peoi)led 
the  whole  island,  when,  from  a  spirit  of  enterjirise,  or 
to  find  more  room  and  better  iiasture  for  their  herds, 
they  crossed  the  channel  to  the  west  of  Britain,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  Ireland.  This  seems  to  he  their 
most  natural  route;  and  numerens  authorities  have  been 
lately  adduced  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  whole  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled  by  Celtic  tribes,  but 
that  the  colonization  of  Ireland  w  as  suhsequeiit  to  that 
of  Scotland.  “  1  his  region  (North  llritain)  during  tlie 
first  century,”  says  Mr  Chalmers,  “  is  a  small  hut 
genuine  mirror  of  Caul  during  the  rame  age.  North 
Ih’itaiu  was  i-nliabitcd  by  one-aiul-twcnty  clans  of 
Gaelic  people,  whose  imlity,  like  that  of  t'htir  (,aclic 
progenitors,  did  not  admit  ot  ver}'  strong  tie.s  of  ’poli¬ 
tical  union.  I  hey  professed  the  same  religious  tenets 
as  the  Gauls,  and  performed  the  same  sacred  rites  ; 
their  stone  monuments  were  the  same,  as  we  know 
from  reinains.  Their  principles  of  action,  their  modes 
of  life,  their  usages  of  burial,  were  erpially  Gaelic  ; 
and  above  all,  their  expressive  language,  wliieh  still 
exists  for  the  examination  of  those  who  dein^lit  in  such 
lore,  was  the  purest  Celtic.  ”  *  ^ 

The  names  and  position  of  the  21  tribes  w  hich  occu¬ 
pied  North  Britain  in  the  first  century,  liave  been  mi¬ 
nutely  investigated  by  ?ilr  Chalmers,  and  we  shall  here 
brieriy  state  the  result  of  his  investigations.  The  first 
tribe  wiiich  ire  mentions  is  that  •  f  the  OHad/ni,  who 
possessed  the  country  which  stretclies  from  the  river 
I )'!je  northward  along  the  coast  of  the  German  sea  and 
the  frith  of  Forth.  On  the  west  of  these  lay  the  Ga- 
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deni,  occupying  the  western  part  of  Northumberland,  Scotluml 

that  small  portion  of  Cumberland  which  lies  to  the - - 

north  of  the  river  Irthing;  the  west  of  Roxburghshire, 
the  whole  of  Selkirk  and  Tweeddale,  part  of  xMid  Lo¬ 
thian,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  West  Lothian,  or  Lin¬ 
lithgow.  To  the  south-west  of  the  Gadeni  lay  the  Scl- 
govu;,  inhabiting  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Bskdale  in 
Dumfries-shire  ;  the  eastern  part  of  Galloway  as  far  as 
the  river  Dee,  which  formed  their  western  boundary  ; 
while  to  the  south  they  extended  to  the  Solway  fritli. 

The  Novantes  inhabited  the  western  and  middle  parts 
of  Galloway,  from  tlie  Dee  on  the  cast  to  the  Irish  sea 
on  the  west.  The  Damnii  occupied  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  ridge  of  hills  lying  between  Galloway 
and  Ayrshire  on  the  south,  to' the  river  Earn  on  the 
north,  comprehending  all  Strathcluyd,  ihe  counties  of 
Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  with  a  small  part  of  Dum¬ 
barton  and  Perth.  The  Horcstii  inliabited  the  country 
lying  between  the  Forth  and  Tay,  including  the  shire's 
of  Fife,  Clackmannan,  and  Kinross,  with  the  eastern 
part  of  Strathearn,  and  the  country  lying  westward  of 
the  Tay,  as  far  as  the  river  Brand.  Tlie  Venricones  pos¬ 
sessed  the  country  between  the  Tay  and  the  Canon, 
comprehending  a  great  part  of  Perthshire,  the  whole  of 
Angus,  and  pait  ot  Kincardineshire.  Ihe  Pai.xali  in¬ 
habited  tlie  northern  part  of  the  iMearns,  and  the  whole 
of  Aberdeenshire,  to  the  Doveran  ;  a  district  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  promontory  of  Kinnaird’s-head,  to  whicli  the 
Romans  gave  the  name  of  'Tai.Talorum  promoniorinn?. 

The  Vacanagi  occupied  the  country  on  the  south  side  of 
the  diurray  frith,  from  the  Doveran  on  the  east,  to  the 
Ness  on  the  west :  an  extent  comprehending  tlie  shires 
of  Banff,  Elgin,  Nairn,  the  east  part  of  Inverness,  with 
Braeniar  in  Aberdeenshire.  Tlie  Albani,  afterwards 
called  Damnii  Albani,  inhabited  the  interior  districts, 
between  the  lou  cr  ridge  of  the  Grampians  on  the  south, 
and  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  southern  limit 


of  Inverness-shire  on  tlie  north,  including  Braidalban, 


Athol,  a  small  jiart  of  Lochaber,  witli  Appin  and 
Glenorchy  in  Upper  l.orii.  The  Attneotti  inhabited  tlie 
whole  country  from  Loch  Fine  on  the  west,  to  tlic  east¬ 
ward  ot  tlie  river  Leveii  and  Loch  TiOinond,  compre¬ 
hending  the  wliole  of  Cowal  in  Argylcshire,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Dumhartoiisliire.  The  proper  Caledonii 
liosscssed  the  wliole  of  the  interior  country,  from  the 
ridge  ofmoiintaiiis  wliich  separates  Inverness  from  Perth 
on  the  south,  to  the  range  of  hills  tiiat  forms  the  forest 
ot  Lalnagavan  on  the  north,  comprclieiidiiig  all  the 
middle  parts  of  Inverness  and  of  Ross.  The  Cant<e  iii- 
iuihited  the  east  ot  Ross-shire  from  tile  mstnary  of  V^ar- 
raroii  the  south,  to  the  frith -of  Dornoch  on  the  norlli, 
having  the  frith  of  Cromarty  in  tlie  centre,  and  a  ridf'c 
ot  liills  on  the  west.  'I'lie  south-eastern  coast  of  Suther¬ 
land  was  inhabited  by  (lie  l.ogi,  wlioSe  country  cxtciuled 
from  the  frilli  of  Dornoch  on  the  south-west  to  the  river 
Ila  on  the  east.  'I'lic  Carnabii  inhabited  tlie  south  of 
Caitimess  from  the  Ila  river;  the  small  tribe  of  the  Ca- 
teni  inhaliited  the  nortli-wcst  corner  of  Caithness  ;  and 
the  MerU  occupied  the  interior  of  Sutherland.  The 
Curnonnee  inhabited  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Su¬ 
therland.  wliile  the  Creones  occupied  the  west  coast  of 
Ross-sh.re.  tlie  Ceroncs  the  western  coast  of  Inverness, 
and  the  Epidii  tlie  south-west  of  Argylcshire,  from 
Locli  Linnhe  to  the  frith  of  Clyde. 

y  All 
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fiioilaii,?.  All  tlicsc  Celtic  tribes,  ir.  tin  ir  laws,  reli.sjion,  man. 

ners,  and  cus-toms,  appear  to  Iiave  resembled  tlie  15ri- 
Priiij:c-nl  south.  Their  life  was  equally  .'imple,  their 

iintiquiilcs  Hianners  were  equally  savage,  and  their  religion,  like 
in bcoUaiid.tliat  of  the  Soutli  Britons,  was  cirtainly  Druidical. 

See  England,  N'*  4',  and  the  article  Druid.s.  The 
fact  of  Druids  having  existed  in  North  Biitain,  so 
strenuously  denied  by  some  writers,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Chalmers,  completely  ascertained  by  numerous 
remains  of  places  of  Druidical  worship.  These  he  has 
been  at  much  pains  to  investigate,  and  has  described 
several  remarkable  circles  of  stones  and  rocking  stones, 
resembling  in  almost  every  particular  those  in  South 
Biitain,  which  are  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  Druidi¬ 
cal.  Some  remarkable  remains  of  this  kind  occur  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkmichael  in  Pertiishire,  where  there 
is  an  immense  rocking  stone  standing  on  a  flat-topped 
eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  body  of  Druidical 
remains.  Opposite  to  the  manse  of  Dron,  in  the  same 
county,  there  is  another  large  rocking  stone,  ten  feet 
long  and  seven  broad ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Abernethy, 
near  Balvaird,  there  is  a  third  which  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Buchanan.  In  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
is  a  stone  of  a  similar  description,  called  Logan  stone, 
which  from  its  size  appears  to  be  eight  or  ten  tons  in 
nicely  balanced  on  two  or  three  pro- 
p  "g  '  ’  tuberances,  tliat  the  pressure  of  the  finger  produces  a 
22  rocking  motion  from  the  one  side  to  the  oilier,  f 
Kobert-  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr  Robertson,  that  the  his- 
sion'^of'oie  Scotland  may  properly  he  divided  into  four  pe- 

Scoiiibh  fiods.  The  first  reaches  from  the  oiigin  of  the  monar- 
history.  chy  to  the  reign  of  Kenneth  II.;  the  second,  from  Ken¬ 
neth’s  conquest  of  the  Piets  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.;  the  third  extends  to  the  death  of  James  V’.;  the 
last,  from  thence  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  opinion  of  the  same  histo¬ 
rian,  the  first  period,  extending  from  the  earliest  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  year  843  of  the  Cliristian  era,  is  the  re¬ 
gion  of  pure  fable  and  conjecture,  and  ouglit  to  be  to¬ 
tally  neglected,  or  abandoned  to  the  industry  and  cre¬ 
dulity  of  antiquaries ;  that  in  tlie  second  period  from 
843  to  1286,  truth  begins  to  dawn  with  a  liglit  feeble 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing,  and  that  tlie  events 
which  then  happenetl  may  be  slightly  touched,  but 
merit  no  particular  or  laborious  enquiry  ;  that  in  the 
third  period,  from  1286  to  1642,  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land,  chiefly  by  means  of  records  preserved  in  Eng¬ 
land,  becomes  more  authentic,  as  not  only  events  are 
related,  but  their  causes  and  elfects  ai'e  explained  ; 
and  here  every  Scotchman  should  begin,  not. only  to 
2.^  read,  but  to  study  the  history  of  his  country. 
Noautlien-  it  must  be  allowed  that  most  of  the  transactions  rc- 
Sembh  Buchanan  and  Bocce,  as  having  taken  place 

in  Scotland  before  the  Christian  era,  are  either  purely 
vioiis  to  ibfl'sl^ulous,  or  are  ^ub.stantiated  by  no  authentic  docii- 
Christian  ments;  and  we  cannot  but  contemplate  with  the  smile 
of  incredulity,  the  long  and  minute  li.st  of  Scotli.'h  mo- 
narchs  from  I'ergus  I.  to  I’ergus  II.,  so  pompou.-Iy  dis> 
played  by  these  historians.  That  tlie  naincsol  39  princes 
should  be  handed  down  with  correctness  by  urtcertain 
traditions,  for  a  period  of  690  years;  that  the  duration 
of  their  reigns  and  the  date  of  their  acce.ssion  should  he 
so  exactly  ascertained,  is  surely  a  circumstance  of  tlie 
liighest  improbability;  and  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  earlier  writers  of  Scottish  hi.story,  like  the  C’hi- 
pcse  annalists,  have  dc«cribed  the  transaclious  of  iho 
VoL.  Bart  11. 
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same  monarch  under  different  names,  orunder  the  same  Srotbnd. 
names  with  tiie  designation  of  I,  II,  Ilf,  &c.  Tin's  is  — — v— ' 
rendered  the  more  prohab'e  by  coii.-^idering  that  both 
I'crgus  I.  and  Fergus  1 1,  are  said  to  have  been  of  Irisli 
extraction,  and  to  Iiave  come  over  fiom  Ireland  to  as¬ 
sist  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  Under  the  persuasion  that  no¬ 
thing  authentic  can  be  recorded  in  the  Scottisli  history 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  we  shall 
commence  the  historical  part  of  thi.sarticle  from  tlie  pe¬ 
riod  when  Agricola  first  penetrated  north  of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  to  the  luminous  pages  of  Tacitus  that  we  must 
look  for  tlie  first  rational  and  authentic  documents  of 
Scottish  Iiistory. 

The  invasion  of  Agricola  happened  during  the  domi-  Invasion  of 
nionofa  chief,  called  by  the  Roman  historians  Gafgact/s.  Scotland 
Agricola  having  completed  the  corqu(>8t  of  the  southern 
part,  and  in  a  great  measure  civilized  the  inhabitants,*^ 
formed  a  similar  plan  with  regard  to  Scotland.  It  is 
probable,  that  at  this  time  the  Caledonians  had  become 
formidable  by  the  accession  of  numbers  from  the  south; 
for  though  the  Romans  had  Civilized  the  greatest  part, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  many  of  those  savage  warriors, 
disdaining  the  pleasures  of  a  peaceable  life,  would  re¬ 
tire  to  the  northward,  where  the  martial  dispo.sition  of 
the  Caledonians  would  better  suit  their  inclination. 

The  utmost  efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  net  proof 
against  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  commander.  In  the  third  year  .^gri- 
cola  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Tau,  (probably' 
the  Sohvay  Frith,  and  not  the  Tay) ;  but  the  particulars 
of  his  progress  are  not  recorded.  The  following  year 
lie  built  a  line  of  forts  between  tlie  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  soutlicrn 
part#  of  the  island ;  and  the  year  after,  he  subdued  those 
parts  which  lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  his  forts,  name¬ 
ly,  the  districts  of  Calloway,  Cantyre,  and  Argyle. 

Agricola  still  pursued  tlie  same  prudent  ines>ures  htr 
which  he  had  a'rt-aily  secured  the  pnssessian  of  sm'|  a 
large  tract  of  country,  that  is,  advancing  hut  slowlv, 
and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  the 
people  in  obedience.  The  Caleilor.ians,  though  com¬ 
manded  by  their  king  Galgacus,  wlu>  is  said  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  witli  the  manner  of  fijjliting  and 
discipline  of  tlie  Roman.s,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat ; 
hut  at  last,  findiirg  that  tlic  enemy  made  sucli  progros 
as  endangered  tlte  subjugation  of  the  w  hole  country,  lie 
resolved  to  cut  off  tlieircommunicntinn  with  tlie  soutli¬ 
crn  |>arts,  and  likewise  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a 
retreat  by  sea.  Agiicola,  though  solicited  by  some 
of  his  officers,  ni'uscd  to  retreat  ;  but  divided  his 
troops  into  tliree  b-Hlie-,  having  a  communication  with  ' 

eacli  other,  l.’pon  this,  Calgacus  resolved  to  attack 
the  weakest  of  the  tliree,  vvliich  consi-ted  only  of  the 
ninth  legion,  and  lay  at  that  time,  as  is  -aid,  at  .a  piece 
called  Lochore,  ahoiit  two  mile-  from  I.och-Leven  in 
I'ife.  'I'lie  attoek  was  ii  aile  in  tlie  night  :  anil  as  the 
Romans  were  both  unprepared  and  irii(  rior  in  iinmhcr, 
the  Caledonians  penetrated  into  tlic  heart  of  their 
camp,  and  were  mukii'g  a  gre.it  slaiigliter,  when  .Agri¬ 
cola  detached  some  liglit-.irmed  troops  to  their  O'-i-t- 
ance  ;  by  whom  the  Caledonians  in  tlicir  turn  w?re 
routed,  and  forced  to  l!y  to  the  in  irslic-  .and  inacce-- 
sihle  places,  where  the  enemy  could  not  follow  them. 

'I'liis  engagement  lia>  heeii  magnified  by  the  Roman 
historians  into  a  victory,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  ad- 

4  E  mittcd 
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Scotland,  mitted  as  such  from  the  testimonies  of  other  historians. 

The  Romans,  however,  certainly  advanced  very  consi¬ 
derably,  and  the  Caledonians  as  constantly  retreated, 
till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  mountains, 
where  the  latter  resolved  to  make  their  last  stand.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  v.'ar,  Agricola  advanced  to  the 
25  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  he  found  the  enem}'-  ready 
Great  vie-  to  receive  him.  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  speech  of  Gal- 
tory  gained  gacus,  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him,  in  which  he  sets 

by  the  Ro-  aspiring  disposition  of  the  Romans,  and  en- 

mans,  ,  .  ^  °  i  ,  . 

courages  his  countrymen  to  defend  tJiemselves  vigorous- 

as  knowing  that  every  thing  valuable  was  at  stake. 
A  desperate  engagement  accordingly  ensued.  In  the 
beginning,  the  Britons  had  the  advantage,  b)"  the  dex¬ 
terous  management  of  their  bucklers :  but  Agricola 
having  ordered  three  Tungrian  and  two  Batavian  co¬ 
horts,  armed  with  short  swords,  and  embossed  bucklers 
terminating  in  a  point,  to  attack  the  Caledonians,  who 
were  armed  with  long  swords,  the  latter  soon  found 
these  weapons  useless  in  a  close  encounter  ;  and  as  their 
bucklers  covered  only  a  small  part  of  their  bodies, 
they  were  easily  cut  in  pieces  by  their  adversaries. 
The  most  forward  of  their  cavalry  and  charioteers  fell 
back  upon  their  infantry,  and  disordered  the  centre  : 
but,  the  Britons  endeavouring  to  out-flank  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Roman  general  opposed  them  with  his  horse; 
and  the  Caledonians  were  at  last  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  forced  to  fly  into  the  woods,  whither  the 
Romans  pursued  with  so  little  caution,  that  numbers 
of  them  were  cut  off.  Agricola,  however,  having  order¬ 
ed  his  troops  to  proceed  more  regularly,  prevented  the 
Caledonians  from  attacking  and  cutting  off  his  men  in 
separate  parties,  as  they  had  expected ;  so  that  this 
victory  proved  the  greatest  stroke  to  the  Caledonians 
that  they  had  hitherto  received.  This  battle  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  fought  in  Strathern,  half 
a  mile  south  from  the  kirk  of  Conn  ie  ;  but  others  ima¬ 
gine  the  place  to  have  been  near  Tortingal-Camp,  a 
plrre  somewhat  farther  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tay. 

Great  as  this  victory  was,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
productive  of  any  solid  or  lasting  advantage  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  since  we  find  that  Agricola,  instead  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  conquest  of  all 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  the  Ilorcstii. 
Here  he  received  hostages  from  part  of  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  ;  and  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  sail  round  Bri¬ 
tain,  that  they  might  discover  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  continent.  The  Romans  had  no  sooner  left  that 
part  of  the  country,  than  the  Caledonians  demolished 
all  the  forts  they  had  raised  :  and  Agricola  being  soon 
after  recalled  by  Domitian,  the  further  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  was  stopped;  Galgacus  proving  superior 
to  any  of  the  successors  of  that  general. 

I'rom  the  time  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  the  attairs  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  the  Caledonians  must  have  entirely 
dnven  the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconcpier- 
ed  all  that  tract  which  lay  between  Agricola's  chain  of 
forts  and  Carlisle  on  the  west,  and  Newcastle  or  Tin- 
mouth-bar  on  the  east;  which  Adrian,  on  visiting  Bri¬ 
tain,  thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary 
gg  of  the  Roman  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf 
Wall  built  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tine  and  the  Solway  frith, 
by  Adrian,  with  a  view  to  shut  out  the  barbarians;  which,  however. 
An.  itio.  did  not  answer  the  purpose,  nor  indeed  could  it  be 
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thought  to  do  so,  as  it  was  only  built  of  turf,  and  Scotland 

guarded  by  not  more  than  18,000  men,  who  could  not - r— 

be  supposed  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  fortification.  ^ 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  propraetor  Lol-  Govern- 
lius  Urbicus  drove  the  Caledonians  far  to  the  north- of 
w'ard,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola, 
which  lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth 
and  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde.  These  were  joined  toge-  *  * 

ther  by  turf  walls,  and  formed  a  much  better  defence 
than  the  wall  of  Adrian.  After  the  death  of  Antoni¬ 
nus,  however,  Commodus  having  recalled  Calpurnius 
Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  had  kept  the  Cale¬ 
donians  in  awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than 
had  ever  been  experienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  The  Caledonians  having  passed  the  wall,  put  all 
the  Romans  they  could  meet  with  to  the  sword :  but 
they  were  soon  repulsed  by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general 
of  consummate  abilities,  whom  Commodus  sent  into  the 
island. — In  a  short  time  the  tyrant  also  recalled  this  able 
commander.  After  his  departure,  the  Roman  discipline 
in  Britain  suffered  a  total  relaxation ;  the  soldiery  grew 
mutinous,  and  great  disorders  ensued:  but  these  were 
happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  a 
person  of  great  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs. 

His  presence  for  some  time  restrained  the  Caledonians 
within  proper  bounds  :  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out 
between  him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the 
continent  w'ith  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  forces  in 
Britain;  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons,  a  dread¬ 
ful  battle  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  See  Ro.me,  N°  375.  2^ 

The  absence  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage- Wars ofSe^ 
ment  to  the  Caledonians  to  renew  their  depredations, 
which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the  emperor 
came  apprehensive  of  losing  the  whole  island ;  on  which  ooe# 
he  determined  to  go  in  person  and  quell  these  trouble¬ 
some  enemies.  The  army  collected  by  him  on  this 
occasion  was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans 
had  ever  sent  into  Britain;  and  being  commanded  by 
such  an  able  general  as  Severus,  it  may  easily  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Caledonians  must  have  been  reduced 
to  great  difficulties.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
expedition  are  very  imperfectly  related;  but  we  are 
assured  that  Severus  lost  avast  number  of  men,  it  is  said 
not  fewer  than  50,000,  in  his  march  through  Scotland. 
Notwithstaniling  this,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
obliged  the  eneni)'  to  yield  up  their  arms.  On  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  built  a  much  stronger  fortification  to  secure 
the  frontiers  against  the  enemy  than  had  ever  been  done 
beforehand  which  in  some  places  coincided  with  Adrian’s 
wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  Caledonians,  provoked  by  the  brutality 
of  the  emperor’s  son  Caracalla,  whom  lie  had  left  regent 
in  his  absence,  again  took  up  arms;  on  which  Severus 
himself  took  the  field,  with  a  design,  asappears,  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  whole  nation;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers 
“  not  to  spare  even  the  child  in  the  mother’s  belly.” 

The  event  of  the  furious  order  is  unknown  :  but  in  all 
probability  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened 
soon  after,  put  a  stop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenge ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  son  Caracalla,  who  succeeded 
Severus,  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Caledonians. 

Af  ter  the  treaty  of  Caracalla  in  211,  perpetual  hosti¬ 
lities 
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Scotlaud.  Uties  occurred  between  the  Romans  and  Caledonians, 
'  ■  »  assisted  by  the  Piets.  The  inroads  oi'  these  northern 

TransL.  repelled  by  the  Roman  legions  under  Con- 

ti^rfro'm  stantius,  and  after  his  death  in  306,  they  appear  to 
an  to  446.  have  remained  quiet  till  343,  when  a  fresh  inroad  of  the 
Piets  is  said  to  have  been  repelled  by  Constans.  In 
the  year  360,  the  Scotch  are  first  mentioned  by  Roman 
writers.  They  were,  as  we  have  said,  an  Irish  people 
of  Caledonian  extraction,  and  at  this  time  invaded 
Scotland,  and  joined  with  the  Piets  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  their  tributaries.  In  364  they  made  a  very 
formidable  attack  on  the  Roman  provincials,  and  in  367 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Augusta,  or  London,  where  they 
were  met  by  Theodosius,  and  were  compelled  to  retire. 
From  this  time  to  446,  when  the  Romans  finally  quit¬ 
ted  the  British  island,  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in 
30  the  history  of  Scotland. 

Piets.  Ot  the  Piets,  who  now  begin  to  make  a  figure  in 

Scottish  history,  we  have  given  an  account  under  the 
article  Picts,  and  shall  here  remark  only  that  the  name 
Picti  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  new  or  distinct  tribe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  North  Briton,  but  was  applied 
about  this  time  to  a  part  of  the  Caledonians  who  in¬ 
habited  a  considerable  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  and  that  the  dominion  of 
their  kings,  of  whom  a  long  list  is  given  by  Mr  Chal¬ 
mers,  extended  from  the  year  45 1  to  842,  when  it 
3j  finally  terminated. 

Appear-  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  one  of  those 
«nce  of  turbulent  tribes  which  long  involved  Ireland  in  contest 
fromTre  disscnsion,  possessed  themselves  of  the  north-east 

lard.  corner  of  Ireland,  under  the  conduct  of  Cairbre-Riada ; 

An.  503.  and  from  the  name  of  their  leader  gave  to  this  tlistrict 
the  denomination  of  Dal-Riada,  or  the  portion  of  Ri- 
ada.  The  sixth  century  had  scarcely  commenced,  when 
the  progress  of  population  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
induced  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dal-Riada  to 
emigrate  to  the  opposite  coast  of  North  Britain,  led 
by  three  chiefs.  Loam,  Fergus,  and  Angus,  the  three 
sons  of  Ere,  the  descendant  of  Cairbre-Riada,  who 
then  ruled  over  the  Dalriadan  tribe.  They  landed  jn 
the  country  of  the  Epidii,  in  the  south-west  of  Argyle- 
shire,  about  the  year  503.  These  colonies,  who  to  the 
time  of  Bede,  were  denominated  Dalriadini,  brought 
with  them  their  language,  religion,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  which  differed  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
the  Celtic  tribes  which  had  long  occupied  the  north  of 
Britain. 

In  the  records  of  time  there  scarcely  occurs  a  period 
of  history  so  perplexed  and  confused  as  that  afforded  by 
theannalsof  the  .Scoto-Irish  tribes,  from  their  settlement 
in  503  to  their  ultimate  ascendency  in  843.  The  want 
of  cotempuraneous  writings  left  an  ample  field  for  the 
conflicts  of  national  emulation.  Ignorance  and  inge¬ 
nuity,  sophistry  and  system,  contributed  by  various  ef¬ 
forts  to  darken  what  was  already  sufficiently  obscure. 
'I’htro  remain,  however,  in  the  sister  island,  various 
«locuinentsofsubse<juentcompilation,  which  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  j)n  tlie  obscure  transactions  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish  tribe.s,  and  enable  us  to  unravel  the  entangled  ge¬ 
nealogies  of  their  kings.  These  consist  chieHy  of  the 
Irish  annals  of 'I’igernoch  and  of  Lister,  with  the  useful 
observations  on  them  of  OT'laherty  and  O  Connor  ;  ot 
several  brief  chronicles  and  historical  documents  first 
brought  to  light  by  innes ;  and  of  a  Caclie  poem,  con- 
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taining  a  genealogical  account  of  the  Scoto-Irish  kings.  Scotland. 
From  these  documents  Mr  Chalmers  has  constructed  *' 

an  elaborate  genealogical  and  chronological  table  of 
those  kings,  from  Fergus  to  Kenneth  Macalpin,  from 
which  we  shall  extract  the  two  most  important  columns, 
showing  the  date  of  accession,  and  the  duration  of  the 
reigns  of  the  several  monarchs. 


Accefv- 

slons. 

iteigns.! 

1.  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere, 

503 

3 

2.  Domangart  the  son  of  Fergus, 

506 

5 

3.  Comgal,  son  of  Domangart, 

511 

24 

4.  Gauran,  son  of  Domangart, 

535 

22 

5.  Conal,  son  of  Comgal, 

557 

14 

6.  Aidan,  son  of  Gauran, 

571 

34 

7.  Eocha-bui,  the  son  of  Aidan, 

605 

16 

8.  Kenncth-cear,  son  of  Eocha-bui, 

9.  Ferchar,  son  of  Eogan,  first  of 

621 

I 

4 

Loam’s  race. 

621 

16 

10.  Donal-brcac,  son  of  Eocha-bui, 

637 

5 

1 1.  Conal  11.  grandson  of  Conal  1. 

12.  Dungal  reigned  some  years  with  Co- 

642 

10 

nal, 

13.  Donal-Duin,  son  of  Conal, 

652 

13 

14.  Maolduin,  son  of  Conal, 

665 

16 

1 5.  Ferchar  Fada,grandson  of  Ferchar  I. 

681 

21 

16.  Eocha-Rineval,  son  of  Domangart, 

702 

3 

17.  Ainbhcealach,  sonof  Ferchar-Fada, 

18.  Selvach,  son  of  Ferchar-Fada,  reign- 

705 

1 

ed  over  Loam  from  706  to  729, 

19.  Duncha-beg  over  Kintire  till  720, 

20.  Eocha  III.  sogofEocha-rinwalover 

706 

27 

Kintyre  and  Argail  from  720  to 
729,  and  over  Loam  from  729  to 
733, 

21.  Muredach,  son  of  Ainbhcealach, 

733 

3 

22.  Eogan,  son  of  Muredach, 

736 

3 

23.  Aodh-Fin,  son  of  Eocha  III. 

739 

30 

24.  Fergus,  son  of  Aodh-Fin, 

769 

3 

25.  Selvach  II.  son  of  Eogan, 

26.  Eocha- Anneune  IV.  son  of  Aodh- 

772  ' 

1 

1 

24 

Fin, 

796 

30 

27.  Dungal,  son  of  Selvach  11. 

28.  .\lpin,  son  of  Eocha- Annuine  IV. 

826  ' 

4 

833 

3 

29.  Kencth,  son  of  Alpin, 

836 

4 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr  Chalmers  through 
the  detail  of  events  which  he  has  narrated  as  taking 
place  during  the  reigns  of  the  .Scoto-Irish  kings.  What¬ 
ever  light  he  may  have  thrown  on  this  obscure  part  of 
Scottish  lii.story,  it  must  still  remain  uninteresting,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  antiquary,  and  the  minute  liistorian.  It  is 
of  more  importance  to  the  general  reader,  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  maimers  and  customs,  the  polity  and  the  laws 
of  the  tribes  that  occupieil  the  chief  jiart  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain  at  the  accession  of  Kenneth  11.  i'roin  whose  reign, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  ScottL-h  history  be¬ 
gins  to  dawn.  ... 

We  have  said  that  the  Dalriuilini.in  colonists  brought  »uil 
wilii  them  from  Ireland,  and  established  in  their  new- si-t-  cu'innv.  .,t 
tlcmcnt-s  their  jieeuliar  law  sand  eustoiiis.  ,\eeording 
to  these  law  s,  tiie  succession  both  of  the  kings  and  cliit  t-  ^ 

4  E  2  tains 
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Scotland,  tains  was  so  regulated,  tliat  the  person  in  the  family  who 
•  '  seemed  best  qiiaiitied,  from  abilities  or  experience,  to 

exercise  the  chief  authority,  whether  a  son  or  a  brother, 
was  fixed  on  by  the  tribe  for  the  succession  to  the  va¬ 
cant  throne  or  chieftainship.  Much  of  the  dignity  of 
the  monarch  was  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  vassal  princes  and  chiefs,  paid  iu  cattle, 
clothes,  and  utensils;  and  the  monarch  was  compelled 
to  purchase  the  service  and  assistance  of  these  cliiefs  by 
similar  presents  ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  enter¬ 
tained  the  sovereign  in  his  journeys,  and  served  him  in 
liis  wars  during  a  limited  period.  A  similar  polity  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  pervaded  all  ranks  among  the  Scoto-Irish 
people,  from  the  king  to  the  prince,  and  from  the  prince 
to  the  chieftain.  The  toparch  governed  his  district  as 
the  monarch  governed  his  kingdom;  and  the  chieftains 
ruled  their  territories  and  their  fortified  villages,  on  the 
same  principles  of  mutual  dependence,  of  the  higher 
on  the  lower,  and  of  the  subordinate  on  the  superior 
lanks.  Such  brittle  ties  were  easily  broken  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  these  rude  times,  when  the  voice  of  law  was  but 
faintly  heard,  the  performance  of  those  reciprocal  duties 
could  be  enforced  only  bj'  the  dread  of  assassination, 
and  the  breach  of  them  punished  only  by  the  sword. 

The  Scoto-Irish  women,  of  whatever  rank,  seem  not 
to  have  been  entitled  to.  the  slightest  posses.sion  of  land, 
under  the  Brehon  law.  To  tliem  were  assigned  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  their  father's  cattle  as  their  marriage- 
})ortion.  1  he  herds  of  tlie  Scoto-Irish  were  so  fre¬ 
quently  within  their  contemplation,  and  during  a  rude 
state  of  society  supplied  so  many  comforts  to  their  pos¬ 
sessors,  that  the  native  terms  which  signify  possession, 
or  a  field,  also  convey  the  idea  of  a  herd  or  drove.  Yet 
such  is  the  copiousness  of  the  Irish  language,  that  it  has 
a  great  variety  of  terms  which  convey  the  notion  of  a 
law;  but  we  may  infer  from  these  law-terms,  with  their 
several  modifications,  that  the  people  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  had  little  of  positive  statute,  or  wTitten  law  ; 
their  whole  body  of  jurisprudence  consisting  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  traditionary  customs,  and  local  usages.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  (,ox,  it  was  no  written,  law,  but  oidy  tiie 
■will  of  the  brelion  or  lord.  And  it  is  observable  that 
these  brelions  held  their  offices  by  descent  and  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  of  course  were  not  qualified  for  the  posts  to 
which  he  succeeded,  dhe  brehon  or  judge,  when  he 
administered  justice,  used  to  sit  on  a  turf  or  Iieaj)  of 
stones,  or  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  without  covering, 
and  without  clerks,  or  any  of  the  usual  formalities  of  a- 
court  of  judicature.  Some  remains  of  this  state  of  laws 
and  manners  may  be  traced  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
to  the  present  period,  Every  baron  had  his  mote-hill, 
whence  he  distributed  justice  to  his  vassals,  either  in 
person,  or  by  his  baron-bailie.  Under  tlie  brehon  sys¬ 
tem  all  crimes  were  commutable  ;  theft,  rape,  and  even, 
murder,  were  punished  by  a  fine. 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  of  these  tribes,  that  every  head 
of  every, sepf,  and  the  chief  of  every  clan,  should  be  an- 
tuverable  for  each  of  thgir  sept  or  kindred,  when  charged 
with  any  crime  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland, this  ancient  custom  was  adopted  into 
the  statute  book.  Ihe  protection  of  bees  was  a  great 
head  of  the  brehon  law.  The  Scoto-Irish  territories 
were  fully  peopled  by  this  industrious  .race,  and  theio 
Ironcy  supplied  abundance  of  wear/,  the  favourite  beve- 
rage  of  the  ancient  Britons.  In  vain  do  the  Irish  anti¬ 


quaries  give  us  splendid  pictures  of  the  learning,  opu-  ^cotUnrf. 

lence,  and  refinement,  of  the  ancient  Irish  ;  the  laws - v—- 

of  every  people  are  the  truest  histories  of  their  domestic 
affiiirs.  While  we  see  that  the  wealth  of  these  tribes 
consisted  of  their  bees  and  their  cattle,  we  may  cer¬ 
tainly  infer,  that  they  had  onlj’^  advanced  from  thefir.st 
to  the  second  stage  of  society,  from  hunters  to  feeders 
of  flocks.  In  this  unrefined  state  the  Scoto-Irish  lomr 
continued,  as  is  evident  from  their  rent-rolls.  ° 

It  is  apparent  that  more  of  wretchedness  than  of  com¬ 
fort  prevailed  among  the  Dalriadinian  districts  in  everv 
rank  of  society.  Their  best  houses  were  built  of  wattles'; 
and  buildings  of  lime  and  stone  were  late  works  of 
more  intelligent  times.  The  clothing  even  of  the 
monks  was  the  skins  of  beasts,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  obtained  from  abroad,  by  means  of  traffic, 
both  woollen  and  linen  stuffs.  Venison  and  fish,  the 
flesh  of  seals,  and  milk,  constituted  the  food  of  the 
people  ;  but  the  monks  of  Iona,  who  lived  by  their  la¬ 
bour,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  had  some  provision  of  corn- 
The  most  unbounded  hospitality  was  enjoined  by  law,, 
as  well- .as  by  maimers,  as  a  capital  virtue.  IManufac- 
tures  and  trades  exercised  asa  profession  were  unknown- 
Every  family  bad  its  own  carpenter,  weaver  and  shoe- 
‘^)aker,  however  unskilful  and  inadequate  to  the  uses  of 
civilization  these  homely  workmen  might  appear. 

The  Scoto-Irish  tribes  were  not  destitute  of  shipping, 
which  consisted  partly  of  canoes,  and  partly  of  a  more 
skilfully  constructed  kind  of  vessels  called  currachs. 

These  were  formed  by  covering  a  keel  of  wood  and  a.- 
frame  of  wicker-work,  with  skins  of  cattle  and  of  deer, 
and  by  expericnfce  these  rude  boats  were  improved  in- 
to  roomy  ve.ssels,  that. served  cither  for  transports  or 
for  war.. 


Of  the  various  customs  of  the  Scoto  Irish,  that  of 
fodeinge  has  been  regarded  as  a  subject  for  particuhu- 
speculation.  By  this  singular  custom,  children  weremu- 
tually  given  from  different  families  to  be  nursed  by  stran¬ 
gers.  The  lower  orders  considered  this  trust  as  .an  ho¬ 
nour,  rather,  than  a  service,  for  which  an  adequate  re¬ 
ward  was  either  given  or  accepted.  Tlie  attachment  of 
those  who  were  thus  educated  is  said  to  have  been  indis¬ 
soluble  ;  for,  according  to  Camden,  there  is  no  love  in 
the  world  comparable  to  that  of  foster- brethren  in  Ire-*  Chal- 
land.  Erom  this  practice  arose  a  coimexion  of  family, ' 
and  a  union  of  tubes,  wliicb  often  prompted  and.  sonie-^^‘’^''(’';'“' 
times  preventenl  evil  feuds.  *  '  5,5 

llie  Dalriadinian  tribe  which  colonized  the  south -State  of  rc~ 
west  of  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  I'o'";’ 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  been 
ducedir.to  Ireland  iu  the  middle  of  the  preceding  cen-*'^'' 
tury.  1  Itey  did  not,  however,  introduce  into  Scotland 
a  new  religion,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
benign  influence  of  Clirislianity  bad  been  fell  in  tbo.se. 
jjarts  of  North  llritain  vvliieb  were  inaccessible  to  the 
Homan  power  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  tliiid  ' 
century;  and  the  Romanized  Britons  of  Valencia,  call¬ 
ed  by  Bede  the  soiilhern  Eicts,  bad  been  converted  from  ■ 
the  superstitions  of  Druidism  at, the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  reformation  is  attributed  to  St 
Ninian,  a  native  of  the  country,  of  the  Novantes,  born 
of  noble  parentage,  about  the  year  360-  (See  Nini  a.) 

St  Ninian  died  on  the  16'th  September  432;  on  which 
day  a  festival  in  honour  of  his  name  was  celebrated  iiif 
Britain  for  many  ages.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixtlu 
I.  century, . 
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century,  appeared  Kentigern,  a  Clirlstian  bishop,  who 
■'  fixed  his  residence  at  Alcluyd,  in  the  kingdom  ot'  Cum¬ 
bria.  He  contributed  much  towards  improving  the 
state  of  religion  in  North  Britain,  where  he  continued 
his  instructions  with  little  interruption  till  the  ve.Hr  COL 
Contemporary  with  Kentigern  was  the  celebrated  Co- 
lumha,  who  converted  the  northern  Piets,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  Iteld  in  the  highest  veneration  as  one  of  the 
principal  saints  in  the  North  British  calendar.  He 
established  the  scat  of  his  ecclesiastical  academy  in  the 
small  islatid  of  Hy,  or  Iona,  which  had  been  confer¬ 
red  on  him  either  by  Connal,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irish, 
or  Bridei,  the  Pictish  sovereign.  Here  he  settled  with 
his  12  disciples,  and  laboured  for  two  years  with  their 
own  hands  in  erecting  huts,  and  building  a  church. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  Columba  had  converted 
Bridei,  king  of  the  Piets,  and  most  of  his  subjects, 
and  had  established  monasteries  in  several  parts  of  the 
Caledonian  territories.  (See  Coi.umba). 

Before  entering  on  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  it  may  he 
proper  to  take  a  short  view  of  that  of  his  father  and  pre¬ 
decessor,  Alpin,as  in  his  reign  commenced  thoseJaloody 
conflicts  between  the  Scots  and  Piets  which  finally  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  subjugation  or  expulsion  of  the  latter. 

At  the  accession  of  Alpin,  the  dominion  of  the  Scots 
comprehended  the  Western  islands,  together  with  the 
districts  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Locha- 
ber,  and  a  part  of  Breadaibane ;  w  bile  the  Piets  possessed 
all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland; 
so  that  the  Piets  seem  to  have  been  by  much  the  more 
pow  erful  people  of  the  two.  The  Scots,  however,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  superior  in  military  skill ;  for  Al¬ 
pin,  the  successor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pict¬ 
ish  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obstinate  engagemeiit 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  liis  own  men.  The 
Piets  chose  Brudus,  the  son  of  their  former  king,  to 
succeed  him  ;  but  soon  after  deposed  and  put  him  to 
death,  on  account  of  his  stupidjty  and  indolence.  His 
brother  Kenneth  shared  the  same  fate  on  account  ot 
his  cowardice;  till  at  last  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and 
spirited  prince,  ascended  tlte  throne.  Having  raised  a 
powerful  army,  he  began  with  offering  terms  of  peace 
to  the  Scots  which,  however,  Alpin  rejected,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  total  surrender  of  his  crown.  Brudus  on 
this  endeavoiwed  to  procure  tire  assistance  ot  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland.  Edwin  accepted  the  money 
oftered  hy  Brudus ;  but  pretending  to  he  engaged  in 
other  wars,  refused  the  assistance  which  he  at  first  pro¬ 
mised.  Brudus,  not  dismayed  by  this  disa|>pointment, 
marched  resolutely  against  his  enemies;  and  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  I  he  supe¬ 
rior  skill  of  the  Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to 
have  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour,  when  Brudus 
thought  of  the  following  stratagem  to  preserve  his  army 
from  destruction.  He  causetl  all  tlie  attendants,  and 
even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  a.ssemble  and 
show  themselves  at  a  distance  as  a  powerful  reinforce¬ 
ment  coming  to  the  Picts.  Ibis  struck  the  Scots  witli 
such  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re¬ 
cover  tliem,  and  tliey  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Aljiin  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sdon  after 
beheaded  bv  order  of  the  conqueror.  I  his  execution 
happened  at  a  place  now  called  I’il-alpj,  hut  in  former 
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times  Bus-alpin,  whicli  in  the  Gaelic  language  signifies  Siotlana- 

the  death  of  Alpin,  His  liead  w’as  afterwards  stuck  - v— ^ 

upon  a  pole,  and  exposed  on  a  wall.  sq 

Alpin  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Kenneth  H.  who  ffeign  m’ 
being  a  brave  and  enterprising  prince,  resolved  to  take 
a  most  severe  revenge  for  his  father's  iieath.  The  ^  ’ 

Scots,  however,  were  so  dispirited  by  their  late  de¬ 
feat,  that  they  were  exceedingly  averse  to  any  renew¬ 
al  of  the  war  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Picts  were' 
so  much  elated,  that  they  made  a  law  by  which  it  hc- 
cuine  death  for  any  man  to  propose  peace  with  the 
Scots,  wliom  they  resolved  to  exterminate;  and  some, 
of  the  nobility  were  expelled  the  council  on  account 
of  tlicir  opposition  to  this  law.  The  consequence  of. 
this  was,  that  civil  dissensions  took  place  among  them, 
and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  tlie  opposite 
jiarties,  before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any 
fariiier  resistance. 

By, these  distractions  Brudus,  wlio  had  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  appease  lliem,  was  so  much  affected,  that, 
he  died  of  grief,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Drusken. — The  new  prince  also  failed  in  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  accommodate  the  civil  differences  ;  so  that  the 
Scots,  hy  gaining  rcsjiitc,  at  last  began  to  recover  from 
their  consternation  ;  and  some  of  them  having  ventured 
into  the  Pictisli  territories,  carried  off  Alpin's  head 
from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  supposed  to  have 
been  Ahernethy.  In  the  mean  time,  Kenneth  found 
means  to  gain  over  the  nobiliti  to  his  side  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  stratagem  ;  which,  however  ridiculous,  is  not 
incredible,  if  we  consider  tliebarharisin  and  superstition 
of  that  age.  Having  invited  them  to  an  entertainment,  stratagem 
the  king  introduced  into  the  hall  where  they  slept  a  per-  of  Kemietti 
son  clothed  in  a  robe  made  of  the  skin.s  of  ti.shes,  whicli renew 
made  such  a  luminous  appearance  i.t  the  d.irk,  that  he'’"^  " 
w  as  mistaken  for  an  angel  or  some  supernatural  mcsscit- 
ger.  To  add  to  tlie  terror  of  those  w  'lo  saw  him,  he 
deiKWinced,  through  a  .^peaking  trumpet,  the  most  ti  r- 
lihle  judgmtMits,  if  war  was  not  imniedaiti  ly  declared 
against  the  Picts,  the  nmrderers  of  tlie  late  king.  In 
eonscqueiiceof  this  celestial  adinonilion,war  was  imnic- 
diatcli  leiiLwed  with  great  vigour.  The  Picts  were  not 
deficient  in  their  preparations,  and  had  now  procured 
some  assistance  from  England.  'I he  first  battle  was 
fought  near  .Stirling  ;  w  here  the  Picts,  being  deserted 
hy  their  Ihiglisli  auxiliaries,  were  utterly  dei’cated. 

Druskeii  escapedby  the  swiftness  of  Iiis!torse*,a:'.d  a  few 
days  after  madeapplication  to  Kenneth  fora  cessatioti  ot 
liostililies  ;  hut  as  the  Scott  ishmoiiarclulemanded  a  sur¬ 
render  of  all  the  Pictish  dominions,  the  treaty  was  in¬ 
stantly  broken  otf.  Kenneth  pursued  his  good  fortune, 
and  conquered  the  couiiliesof  .Mcaru.s,.Vngus, and  1  ite; 
hut  as  he  niandied  against  .Stirling,  he  received  iiitelh- 
geiice  that  these  counties  had  again  revolted,  and  cut  oti' 
nil  the  guirisons  which  he  had  left,  and  that  Driisk.-ii 
was  at  the  head  of  a  con.sider.ihle  army  in  these  p.irl -. 

On  this  Kenneth  listened  lo  oppose  him,  luid  a  nego- 
cialion  again  took  [ilace.  1  he  re.-olt  was  ei|ualiy  uiil.i- 
vour.ihle  with  the  rest.  Keiinelli  in  wsted  on  an  ahtHiliilc 
siirreiideT  of  the  counties  of  File,  M.  .inis,  and  \iigiis; 
and  Os  this  was  refnseil,  both  parties  prepared  l-ira  di  - 
cisive  battle.  The  engagemeiit  w  .ls  very  bloody  and  (h  - 
perate,  the  Pitts  tigliting  like  men  in  ilespair.  Dru-ki  ii 
renewed  the  battle  sevon  limes;  but  ai  liiSl  was  i  ..- 
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tirely  deFeated  and  killed,  and  the  counties  in  dispute 
'  '  '  became  the  immediate  property  of  the  conqueror, 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  victory,  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  rest  of  the  Pictish  territories in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  behaved  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and 
even  to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  The 
capital,  called  Camelon,  (supposed  to  have  been  Aber- 
nethy),  held  out  four  months  ;  but  was  at  last  taken 
by  surprise,  and  every  living  creature  destroyed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  Maiden  Castle, 
now  that  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
garrison,  who  fled  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  reduction  of  these  important  places,  the 
rest  of  the  country  made  no  great  resistance,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  became  master  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  present  extent  of  the  word  ;  so  that  he  is  justly  to 
be  esteemed  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottish  monar¬ 
chy.  Besides  this  war  with  the  Piets,  Kenneth  is  said 
to  have  been  successful  against  the  Saxons,  though  of 
these  wars  we  have  very  little  accodnt.  Having  reign¬ 
ed  IG  years  in  peace  after  his  subjugation  of  the  Piets, 
and  composed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  good  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  Kenneth  died  of  a  fistula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near 
Duplin  in  Perthshire.  Before  his  time  the  seat  of  the 
Scots  government  had  been  in  Argyleshire ;  but  he  re¬ 
moved  it  to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  famous 
black  stone,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  Scotland, 
and  which  was  afterwards  carried  oft’  by  Edward  I.  of 
^id  rr  ***'“^^  lodged  in  Westminster  abbey, 

ATi  859  Kenneth  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
■  is  represented  as  a  man  of  the  worst  character  ;  so  that 
the  remaining  Piets  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Saxons  for  assistance,  pro¬ 
mising  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  SaSon  power 
after  it  should  be  comjuered.  This  ])ropo.sal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  and  tlje  confederates  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  soon  after  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took  their  ships  and  provisions.  This  capture  proved 
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their  ruin  ;  for  some  of  the  shijjs  being  laden  with 
wine,  the  Scots  indulged  themselves  so  much  with  that 
liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending  them¬ 
selves;  in  consequence  of  which  tlie  confederates,  ral- 
•^rhe  stots  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that  state  of  in- 

(leCeated  by  Scots  were  defeated  with  excessive 

the  Saxons. slaughter.  Twenty  thousand  of  the  common  soldiers 
lay  dead  on  the  spot ;  the  king  and  his  principal  nobi¬ 
lity  were  taken  prisoners,  and  all  the  country  from  the 
'Iweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  jtroperty  of  the  con¬ 
querors.  Still,  however,  the  confederates  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  pursue  their  victory  farther;  and  a  peace 
was  concluded,  on  condition  that  the  Saxons  should  be¬ 
come  masters  of  all  the  conquered  country.  Thus  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  southern  boundaries  of 
the  Scottish  dominions.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Forth 
should  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the  Scots  sea; 
find  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Scotsman  to  set  his 
foot  on  English  ground.  They  were  to  erect  no  forts 
near  the  English  confines  ;  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the  sons  of 
their  chief  nobility  as  hostages.  A  mint  was  erected 
by  the  Saxon  prince  named  Osbreih,  at  Stirling ;  and 
a  cross  raised  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription,  implying  that  this  place  was  the 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  England  : 


Anglos  a 


Scotls  separat  crux  ista  rentoits  : 

Anna  hie  slant  Bruii,  slant  Scoii  sub  hac  cruce  tuti. 
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After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  to 
the  Scots,  the  Piets,  finding  that  their  interest  had 
been  entirely  neglected,  fled  to  Norway,  while  those 
who  remained  in  England  were  massacred.  Donald 
shared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  being 
dethroned  and  shut  up  in  prison,  where  he  at  last  put 

an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  8.58 _ In  justice  to 

this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  character  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  these  transactions,  rests  on  the  credit  of  a  single 
author,  namely  Boece;  and  that  other  writers  represent 
Donald  as  a  hero,  .and  successful  in  his  wars  :  but  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottish 
history  is  involved,  renders  it  impossible  to  determine 
any  thing  satisfactorily  concerning  these  matters. 

Donald  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Constantine,  Reign  of 
the  son  of  Kenneth  iMac  Alpin,  in  whose  reign  Scot-  Constan- 
land  was  first  invaded  by  the  Danes,  who  proved  such  . 
formidable  enemies  to  the  English.  This  invasion  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  exiled  Piets  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  send  his  two  brothers,  Hungar  and  41 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pictish  dominions  from  Con- Scots  ile- 
stantine.  These  princes  landed  on  the  coast  of 
w  here  they  committed  the  most  horrid  barbarities,  not  ‘ 
sparing  even  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  isle  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Constan¬ 
tine  defeated  one  of  the  Danish  armies  commanded  by 
Hubba,  near  the  water  of  Ecven  ;  but  was  himself 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Hungar,  who  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded  at  a  place  since  called  the  Devil's 
Cave,  in  the  year  STI-- 

This  unfortunate  action  cost  the  Scots  10,000  men; 
but  the  Danes  seem  not  to  have  purchased  their  victory 
very  easily,  as  they  were  obliged  immediately  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  conquest,  and  retire  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  However,  the  many  Danish  monuments  that  are 
still  to  he  seen  in  Fife,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
many  bloody  scenes  have  been  acted  here  between  the 
Scots  and  Danes,  besides  that  above  mentioned.  43 

Constantine  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  sur-Eth. 
named  the  Swijl- footed,  from  his  agility.  Concerning  An.  881. 
him  we  find  nothing  memorable ;  indeed  the  accounts 
are  so  contused  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  any  decisive  opinion  concerning  the  transactions 
of  this  reign.  All  agree,  however,  that  it  was  but 
short ;  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Gregoiy  the  son 
of  Dongal,  contemporary  w  ith  Alfred  of  England,  and 
that  both  iji'incesdeservedl}’ acquired  the  name  of  Great. 

The  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the  Piets  in  pos- 
session  of  Fife.  Against  them  Gregory  immediately  Gregory 
marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  oftlie  Great. 
England,  wdiere  their  confederates  w-ere  already  masters 
of  Northumberland  and  York.  In  their  w'ay  thither 
they  threw  a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Berwick ;  but 
this  was  presently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the 
sword  all  the  Danes,  but  spared  the  lives  of  the  Piets. 

From  Berwick,  Gregory  pursued  the  Danes  into  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  where  lie  defeated  them  ;  and  passed  the 
winter  in  Berwick.  He  then  marched  against  the 
Cumbrians,  who  being  mostly  Piets  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes.  He  easily  overcame  them,  and  obli¬ 
ged 
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Seoiland.  ged  them  to  yield  up  all  the  lands  they  had  formerly 

V - '  possessed  belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  same  time  that 

he  agreed  to  protect  them  from  the  power  of  tlie  Danes. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  Constantine  the  king  of  the 
Cumbrians  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and 
invaded  Annandale ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by 
Gregory  near  Lochmaben.  After  this  victory  Gregory 
entirely  reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West¬ 
moreland,  which,  it  is  said,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great ;  and  indeed  the  situation  of  Alfred’s 
affairs  at  this  time  renders  such  a  cession  by  no  means 
improbable. 

We  next  find  Gregory  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Irish,  to  support  Donach,  an  Irish  prince,  against  two 
rebellious  noblemen.  The  Irish  were  the  first  aggres¬ 
sors,  and  invaded  Galloway ;  but  being  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  Gregory  went  over  to  Ireland  in  person, 
where  the  two  chieftains,  who  had  been  enemies  to 
each  other  before,  now  joined  their  forces  in  order  to 
oppose  the  common  enemy.  The  first  engagement 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named  linan,  who 
w’as  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  followers.  After 
this  victory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda. 
On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  opposed  by  a  chiel’tain 
named  Corneil,  who  shared  the  fate  of  his  confederate, 
being  also  killed,  and  his  army  entirely  defeated.  Gre¬ 
gory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young  prince  whom 
he  came  to  assist,  appointed  a  regency,  and  obliged 
them  to  swear  that  they  would  never  admit  into  the 
country  either  a  Dane  or  an  Englishman  without  his 
consent.  Having  then  placed  garrisons  in  the  strongest 
fortresses,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  built  the 
city  of  Aberdeen ;  and  died  in  the  year  892,  at  his 
castle  of  Dundore  in  the  Garioch. 

Donald  Gregory  w'as  succeeded  by  Donald  III.  the  son  of 
HI.  Constantine,  who  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  prCdeces- 
An.  895.  SOI-.  Xhe  Scots  historians  unanimously  agree  that  Nor¬ 
thumberland  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen  ;  while  the  English  as  unanimously  affirm 
that  it  was  subject  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to 
Alfred.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Donald  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  English  monarch,  and 
sent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  considerable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  short ;  for  having  marched 
against  some  roblrers  (probably  Danes)  who  had  in- 
vadeil  and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Boss, 
he  died  at  I'orres  soon  after,  having  defeated  and  sub¬ 
dued  them  in  the  year  903.  He  was  succeeded  Iry  Con¬ 
stantine  HI.  the  son  of  Eth  the  Swift-footed,  con¬ 
cerning  whom  the  most  remarkal)le  particular  w  Inch 
45  we  find  related  is  his  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Constan-  Danes  against  the  English.  The  occasion  of  this  con- 
tine  J 1 1,  feueracy  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  English  monarch, 
an  alUancc  Edward  the  Elder,  finding  the  Scots  in  posse.ssion  of  the 
with  the  northern  counties  of  England,  made  such  extravagant 
Danes  demands  on  Constantine  as  obliged  him  to  form  an  alli- 
Dn  ance  with  the  Danes  in  order  to  preserve  his  dominions 

Ao.  904.  security.  However,  the  league  subsisted  only  for 
two  years,  after  which  the  Danes  tbimd  it  more  for 
their  advantage  to  resume  their  ancient  friendship  with 
the  English. 

As  soon  as  Constantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  presumptive  heir  to 
the  Scottish  crown,  Midcolm,  or,  according  to  some, 
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Eugene  the  son  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the  Scotland, 
southern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  defending  them  — — v~"  '* 
against  the  attacks  of  the  English.  The  young  prince 
had  soon  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  valour :  but 
not  behaving  with  the  requisite  caution,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  his 
army,  he  himself  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
field  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  Constantine 
was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  Edward  for  the  possession*, 
he  had  to  the  southward  of  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan  the  son 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  northern  Danes  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  some  conspiracies  formed  against  that  mo¬ 
narch  to  throw  oil  the  yoke  :  and  their  success  was 
such,  that  Athelstan  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Sithric  the  Danish  chief,  and  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  survive  his  nuptials  ;  and  his  .son  Guthred  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  off  the  Engli.-h  yoke,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly'  into  Scotland.  This  produced  a 
series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  English  ; 
which  in  the  year  938  brought  on  a  general  engage¬ 
ment.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irish,  Cumbrians,  and 
Danes,  were  confederated  against  the  English.  The 
Scots  were  commanded  by  their  king  Constantine,  the 
Irish  by  Aniaff  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danish 
prince,  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  sovereign,  and  the 
Danes  by  I  roda.  Ihe  generals  of  Athelstan  were  Ed¬ 
mund  his  brother,  and  Turketil  his  favourite.  The 
English  attacked  the  entrenchments  of  the  confede¬ 
rates,  w'here  the  chief  resistance  which  they  encountered 
was  from  the  Scots.  Constantine  was  in  the  utmost  fs  uturlv 
dangerot  being  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  but  wasrescutdckfcaiitl  by 
by'  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers :  however,  after  a  most  ob- 
stinate  engagement,  the  confederates  were  defeaU-d  with**”’’’ 
such  slaughter,  that  the  slain  are  .said  to  have  been  innu¬ 
merable.  The  consequence  ot’  this  victory  was,  that  the 
Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  south¬ 
ward  ot  the  Forth  ;  and  Constantine,  quite  dispiriied 
with  his  misfortune,  resigned  the  crown  to  .\lalcolm, 
and  retired  to  the  inona.stery  of  the  Culdees  at  St  .An¬ 
drews,  where  he  died  five  years  after,  in  9f3.  47 

'I'he  distresses  which  the  Engli.sh  sustained  in  their  'IMioIib 
subsequent  wars  w  ith  the  Danes,  gave  the  Scots  an 
portunity  of  retrieving  their  affairs;  and  in  the  ycar"'^'^' 

91' 1,  we  find  .Malcolm,  the  successor  of  Constantine,  in-  * 
vested  with  the  sovereignty  of  Northumberland,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  his  holding  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
and  as.sisting  in  defence  of  the  northern  border.  Soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  .Malcolm  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Indulfus.  In  his  reign  thes*..,, 

Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invasion.*.,  .iom  of 
w  Inch  they  now  renewed  with  greater  furv  than  ever,  be- 
ing  exasperated  by  thefriendship  subsisting betu  ecu  the|J||jJ.^', 

Scots  and  English  nionarchs.  'I  heir  first  deseejit  w  as' 
upon  East  Lothian,  where  they  were  soon  exjjelled,  but 
cro.ssed  over  to  Fife.  I  lere  they  w  ere  a  secoiul  lime  tle- 
fenU'd,  and  driven  out  ;  and  so  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  gu.Vd  the  co;Lsts,  that  they  could  not  liud  an 
opportunity  of  hmding  ;  till  ha\ii)g  stvined  to  :<  r  to¬ 
wards  their  ow  n  country,  the  Scots  w  ere  throw  o  mi  t'leir 
guard,  and  the  Daiu  .  on  a  sudden  made  goinl  their 
landing  at  Cullen,  in  Banffshire.  Mere  Indulfu.-  soon 
came  up  with  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
them  towards  their  ships,  but  was  killed  u>  on  ambas- 

cade, 


SCOTLAND. 


ScotJand.  cade,  into  \vliich  lie  fell  during  the  pursuit.  He  was 


succeeded  bv  Duti’us,  to  whom  historians  give  an  excel¬ 


lent  character  ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  was 


murdered,  in  the  year  Qt’o.  Duftus  was  succeeded  by 
Culen  the  sou  of  Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated 
prince  of  Cumberland  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  He  is  I'epres'ented  as  a  very 
degenerate  prince  ;  and  is  said  to  have  given  himself  up 
to  the  grossest  sensuality.  Tlie  people  in  tlie  mean 
time  were  fleeced,  in  order  to  support  the  extravagance 
and  luxury  of  their  prince.  In  consequence  of  this,  an 
assembly  of  the  states  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the 
resettling  of  the  government ;  but  on  his  way  thither 
Culen  was  assassinated,  near  llie  village  of  Methven, 
by  Rochard,  thane  or  sheriff  of  Fife,  whose  daughter 
the  king  had  debauched. 

The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no- 
lll.  a  wisebiiity  seem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untractable 
and  valiant  licentious ;  and  gave  occasion  to  a  remarkable  re- 
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guilty  were  encouraged  to  appear  as  well  as  t!ie  inno¬ 


cent.  No  sooner  had  this  assembl  v  met,  liowcver,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  beset  with  armed  men.  Tlie 
king  then  informed  them  that  mmo  had  any  tiling  to 
apprehend  cxce])ting  such  as  had  Itcen  notorious  of¬ 
fenders  ;  and  these  he  oidered  to  be  immediately  taken 
into  custodv,  telling  them,  that  liieir  submitting  to' 
public  justice  must  be  the  price  of  their  liberty.  They 
v.erc  ohiigeil  to  accept  the  king’s  offer,  and  the  ciimi- 
mals  were  accordingly  punished  according  to  their  de¬ 
serts. 

About  this  time  F.dgar,  king  of  F.ngland,  finding 
himself  pressed  by  the  Danes,  found  means  to  nnite  llie 
king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  of  Cumherland  with 
liimself  in  a  treaty  against  the  Danes;  which  gave  oc¬ 
casion  to  a  report  that  Ivemicth  liad  become  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Fngiaiid.  This,  however,  is  utterly  de¬ 
nied  by  all  tlu-  .Scots  historians  ;  who  affirm  that  Ken¬ 
neth  cultivated  a  good  correspondence  with  F.dgar,  as 
well  because  he  expected  assistance  in  defending  his 
coasts,  as  because  he  intended  entirely  to  alter  the  mode 
of  succession  to  tire  throne.  About  this  time  the  Danes 
made  a  dreadful  invasion.  Their  oi'iginal  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  land  on  some  part  of  the  Fnglish 
coasts;  but  finding  these  too  well  guarded,  they  lauded 
at  Montrose  in  ycotland,  committing  everywhere  the 
most  dreadful  ravages.  Kenneth  was  then  at  Stirling, 
and  quite  imprepared  ;  however,  having  collected  a 
liandful  of  troops,  he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they 
were  straggling  up  and  down,  but  could  not  "prevent 
them  from  besieging  Rertli.  Nevertheless,  as  the  king’s 
army  constantly  increased,  he  resolved  to  give  the  enemy 
Rattle.  The  scene  of  this  action  was  at  Lonearty,  near 
I’erth.  The  king  is  said  to  have  offered  ten  pounds  in 


volution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  HI.  who  succeeded 
Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  resolution, 
began  with  relieving  the  common  ]reople  from  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  the  nobilit}',  wliicb  were  now  intolerable  ; 
and  this  plan  he  pursued  with  so  much  success,  that,  ha¬ 
ving  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  lie  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark  ;  but  the  greatest 
part,  conscious  of  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  The 
king  so  well  dissembled  his  displeasure,  that  those  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  his  affability,  and  tlie 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them  ;  in  constHpience  of 
which,  when  an  assemble  was  caikd  next  year,  the 


silver,  or  tire  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Sroilaii 

Dane  which  should  be  brought  him  ;  and  an  immunity  ' - . — 

from  all  taxes  to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  his  army, 
provided  they  should  be  victorious  :  but,  notwithstand-  Defeats 
ing  the  utmost  efforts  of  tlie  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  Danes, 
so  desperately,  that  Kenneth’s  army  must  have  been  to¬ 
tally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives  been  stopped  by  a  si 
yeoman  and  his  two  sons,  of  the  name  of  Ha>/,  who  of 
were  coming  up  to  the  battle,  armed  with  such  rustic  ° 
weapons  as  their  condition  in  life  afforded.  Ruchanau  ’ 
and  Roece  inform  us,  that  these  countrymen  were 
ploughing  in  a  field  hard  by  the  scene  of  action,  and 
perceiving  that  their  countrymen  fled,  they  loosed  tlicir 
oxen,  and  made  use  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  which 
they  first  obliged  their  countrymen  to  stand,  and  then 
annoyed  tlieir  enemies.  The  fight  was  now’  renewed 
with  such  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes 
were  utterly  defeated  ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king 
rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of  Errol  in  the  Carse  of 
(lowrie,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial 
bearing  alluding  to  the  rustic  weapons  with  which  they 
had  achieved  thi.s  glorious  exploit. 

In  the  year  Kenneth  was  niurdercd  at  the  in- Kenneth 


stigation  of  a  lady  named  /■ 


'  end  la, 


wllOSe  son  he  had  niunlerei 


caused  to  be  put  to  death.  'J’he  murdci*  w’as  perpetra- 
ted  in  Fcnella’s  castle,  where  she  had  jitrsuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vi<it.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
jilace;  but  being  at  length  tired  out,  they  broke  open 
the  doors,  and  found  their  king  murdered  :  on  which 
they  laid  the  castle  in  ashes  ;  but  Fenella  escaped  by  a 
postern.  The  throne  was  then  seized  by  an  usurper 
named  Conifaiitine  ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  a.  half,  was  succeeded  by  (ii  imc, 
the  grandson  of  king  Dutfus  ;  and  he  again  was  de¬ 
feated  and  killed  by  .^lalcolm  the  son  of  Kennetli,  the 
law  ful  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne.  After  this  victory,  Malcolm 
however,  .Malcolm  did  not  immediately  assume  the  so- H. 


vcrcignty 


but  asked  the  crown  fiom  (he  nobles  in 


consciiuence  of  a  law  jiasscd  in  the  reign  of  Kennc<li, 
by  w  hieh  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  he- 
cmiie  hereditary.  This  they  immediately  granted,  and 
Malcolm  wais  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined 
himself  in  strict  alliance  w  ith  the  king  of  England ;  and 
jiroved  so  succesufu!  against  the  Danes  in  England,  tliat 


Sweyii  their  king  resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force 


against  him  by  an  invasion  of  .Scotland.  His  first  at- 
tcm|)t,  however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  all  his  soldiers 
hting  cut  in  pieces,  except  some  few'  who  escaped  to 
their  ships,  while  the  loss  of  the  Scots  amounted  to  no 
more  than  30  men.  Rut  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 

])rince  of  (himberland,  having  neglected  to  jiay  his  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  king  of  Eng[and,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjunction  wilh  the  DiVic.s.  .Malcolm  took 
the  field  against  them,  and  defeated  both  ;  but  while 
he  was  thus  employed  in  the  south,  a  now  aniij’  of 
IDanes  hmded  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  5.^ 
Spey.  IMalcolm  advanced  against  them  with  an  army  The  Scots 
much  inferior  in  number;  and  his  men  neglecting 'h-feiitcd  b 
every  thing  but  the  blind  inqmlscs  of  fury,  were  almost  Danes 
all  cut  to  pieces;  Malcolm  liimself  being  desperately 
wounded. 

Ry  tins  victory  the  Danes  were  so  much  elated,  that 
they  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  set¬ 
tle  in  this  country.  'Fhe  castle  of  Nairn,  at  that  time 
thought  .almost  impregnable,  fell  into  their  hands ;  ami 

the 
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,  file  towns  of  Elgin  and  Eonvs  wore  abandoned  hotii  by 

- - their  garrisons  and  inhabitants.  Tlie  iieots  were  every¬ 
where  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  most  servile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors ; 
who,  to  render  the  castle  of  Nairn,  as'thev  thought, 
absolutely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  small  isthmus 
which  joined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
IVIalcolm  w’as  raising  forces  in  the  southern  counties ; 
and  having  at  last  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  IVIurtloch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap¬ 
pears  at  this  day  to  have  been  a  strong  Dmiish  fortifica¬ 
tion.  Hei'e  he  attacked  the  enemy;  but  having  the 
5,5  misfortune  to  lose  three  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
but  defeat  again  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Danish  gene- 
second"  ^  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  pursuit,  the  Scots  were 
bau'le.  encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  such  vigour,  that 
they  at  last  obtained  a  complete  vfetorv;  but  suffered 
so  much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all 
-  the  advantages  which  might  otherwise  have  accrued. 

On  the  new's  of  this  ill  success,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  ft  om  England,  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  commaJid  of 
Cantus,  one  of  his  most  renowned  generals.  The  Danes 
attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eorth ;  but  find¬ 
ing  every  place  there  well  fortified,  tliey  were  obliged 
to  move  farther  northward,  and  effected  their  pxtrpose 
at  Rcdheael  in  the  count}'  of  Angus.  Tlie  castle  of 
Brechin  was  fii-st  besieged;  but  meeting  with  a  stout 
resistance  there,  tficy  laid  the  town  and  churdi  in  ashes. 
From  thence  liiey  advanced  to  the  village  of  Panhride, 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Ken  hoddo.  INIalcolin  in 
the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  his’army,  and  encamped 

56  at  a  place  called  Barr,  \r\  the  neighbourhood  of  wfiich 
Tlie  Danes  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fateof  Scotland;  for 

Moray  and  the  northern  provinces  were  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evident  that  a  victory 
at  this  time  must  put  them  in  possession  of  the  w  liole. 
The  engagement  was  desperate,  and  so  bloody,  that 
the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from  Loch  Tay  is  said  to 
Iiave  had  its  w^ter  dyevl  with  the  lilood  of  the  slain  ; 
but  at  fast  the  Danes  gave  way  and  (fed.  There  was 

57  at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm,  a  young  man  of 
Rise  of  the-ihe  name  of  Keith.  He  pursued  Camus  ;  and  having 
•^Ith  overtaken  him,  engageel  aivd  killed  him  ;  but  anotlit  r 

■Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  siune  time,  disputt*tl  with 
Keith  the  glory  of  the  action,  ^^'bile  the  dispute  lasted, 
Malcolm  came  up;  wire  suffered  them  to  deckle  it  by 
single  combat.  In  this  second  combat  Keith  proved 
also  victorious,  ami  killed  liis  antagonist.  'I’be  dying 
person  confessed  the  justice  of  Keith’s  claim;  and  Mal¬ 
colm  dipping  Ills  finger  in  his  blood,  marked  the  shield 
of  Keith  with  three  strokes,  pronouncing  the  wortls 
Veritas  vinait,  “  Truth  overcomes,  ”  which  iuis  ever 
VoL.  XYUL  Part  H. 
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since  been  the  armorial  bearing  and  motto  of  the  fa-  Sroilund. 
mily  of  Keith,  (n)  ' — ' 

.Sweyn,  not  yet  discouraged,  sent  his  son  Canute,  af- 
tenvards  king  of  Englaiul,  and  one  of  the  greatest  war-  iuv^ion^. 
riors  of  that  age,  into  Scotland,  witli  an  army  more 
powerful  tlian  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Buchan  ;  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak¬ 
ened  by  such  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  tlioiiglit 
proper  to  act  on  the  defensive.  But  the  Scots,  who 
now  thought  themselves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
on  to  a  general  engagement.  .Malcolm  co.-nplied  w  ith 
their  desire,  and  a  battle  en.sued  ;  in  which,  though 
neither  party  had  much  reason  to  boast  of  victorv,  the 
Danes  were  so  much  reduced,  tliat  tliey  willingly  con-  50 
eluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  Tliai  ilie  IVact-  con- 
Danes  should  iiimiediately  depart  from  Scotland  ;  that*^'^*^'*^ 
as  long  as  Malcolm  and  .Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them 
should  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other’s 
enemies;  and  that  the  field  in  wliicli  the  battle  was 
fought  should  be  set  apart  aixl  consecrated  for  the  bu¬ 
rial  ot  the  dead.  These  stipulations  were  punctually 
fulfilled  by  Malcolm,  who  built  in  the  neighbourliood 
a  chapel  dedicatedito  Olaus,  the  tutelar  saint  of  these 
northern  nations. 

After  performing  all  these  glorious  exploits,  and  be¬ 
coming  the  swond  legislator  in  the  Scottish  nation, 

Malcolm  is  said  to  Iiave  stained  the  latter  part  of  liis 
reign  with  avarice  and  oppression  ;  in  conset|Ucnce  of 
which  he  was  murdered  at  the  age  of  80  years,  .after 
he  had  reigned  above  .SO.  This  assassination  was  per-  Malcolm 
petrated  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Cilammis.  His“^'~^'’'‘* 
own  domestics  are  said  to  have  been  privy  to  the  mur-"““’^ 
der,  and  to  have  fled  along  with  the  conspirators;  but 
in  passing  the  lake  of  Forfar  on  the  ice,  it  gave  way 
w  ith  them,  and  they  were  all  drowned.  Tiiis  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  sculptures  upon  some  stones  erect¬ 
ed  near  the  spot ;  one  of  w  hicli  fs  still  called  Mulcdm's 
"rave- stone ;  and  all  of  ilicm  exhibit  some  rude  icpie- 
sentations  of  tlie  murder  and  tlie  fate  of  the  assassins. 

Malcolm  was  succccdetl,  in  the  year  10^  t,  liy  his  nnmnn  T. 
grandson  Duncan  1.,  but  lie  is  said  to  have  liatl  another 
grandson,  tlie  famous  Macbeth.;  tiiough  some  are  of 
opinion  tliat  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandson  cf  .Mal¬ 
colm,  but  of  I’cnella  wlio  murdered  Keiineth  HI.  Tlie 
first  years  of  Duncan’s  reign  wore  parsed  in  tranquillity, 
l)ut  domestic  broils  soon  took  jilace  on  the  following 
occa.sion.  M  e  are  tolil  by  some  historians  that  Banquo, 
a  nobleman  of  ^rcat  eminence,  acted  then  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  steward  to  Duncan,  by  collecting  his  rents;  but 
being  very  rigid  in  the  execution  of  liis  otticc,  he  w  as 
way-laid,  robbed,  and  almost  murdei  ed.  Of  this  out¬ 
rage  Bniwjuo  complained  a.s  soon  as  lie  recovereil  of  his 
wouimLs  anil  could  ajijiear  at  court.  The  robbers  were 

1  F  summoned 


(b)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  liincinritiiii  Xcjdrntriunale,  observes,  that  in  all  prohahllit}  the  Sco’s  gained  two  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  Danes  on  the  present  occa.'.ioii ;  one  near  the  place  called  Kir/toddu,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
other  at  .\herlcmno,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  .Vt  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  seulptuns.  en  cti  d 
most  jirobably  in  memory  ol  a  victory.  I'liut  at  Karhoddo  is  called  Cainu.-'s  ;  near  whicli,  Miniewhat  more 
than  a  century  ago,  a  large  .sepulchre,  supposed  to  he  that  of  Camus,  was  discovered.  It  con..^.'sted  of  four  gnat 
.t^tones;  and  liad  in  it  a  huge  skeleton,  supposed  to  he  that  of  the  Danisli  prince.  The  f.ital  stroki  .se.  iiu  d  to 
have  been  given  him  on  the  hack  part  of  the  head;  a  considerable  portion  yf  the  skull  being  cut  aw.iy,  prt'ba- 
l»ly  by  the  stroke  of  the  sw  ord.  1 
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summoned  to  surrender  themselves  to  justice ;  but  in- 
'  stead  of  obeying,  they  killed  the  messenger.  Mac¬ 
beth  represented  this  in  such  strong  terms,  that  he  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  insurgents,  who  had 
already  destroyed  many  of  the  king’s  friends.  This 
commission  he  performed  with  such  success,  that  the 
rebel  chief  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  after  which 
Macbeth  sent  his  head  to  the  king,  and  then  proceed¬ 
ed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  the  insurgents. 

This  insurrection  was  scarcely  quelled,  when  the 
Danes  landed  again  in  Fife  ;  and  Duncan  put  himself 
’  at  the  head  of  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  serving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  and  eldest  son  of 
Canute.  He  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  natural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  fell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culross,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated :  but  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory  so 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it ;  and  Duncan  re¬ 
treated  to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  sent  to  raise  more 
forces.  In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  siege  to  Perth, 
which  was  defended  by  Duncan  and  Banquo.  The 
Danes  w'ere  so  much  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
that  they  at  last  consented  to  treat  for  peace,  provided 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  army  were  relieved.  The 
Scots  historians  inform  us,  that  this  treaty  was  set  on 
foot  in  order  to  amuse  Sweyn,  and  gain  time  for  the 
stratagem  which  Duncan  was  preparing.  This  was  no 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  infusing  intoxi¬ 
cating  herbs  into  the  liquors  that  were  sent  along  with 
the  other  provisions  to  the  Danish  camp.  These  so¬ 
porifics  had  the  intended  effect ;  and  wdiile  the  Danes 
were  under  their  influence,  Macbeth  and  Banquo 
broke  into  their  camp,  where  they  put  all  to  the  sword, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some  of  Sweyn’s  attend¬ 
ants  carried  him  on  board ;  and  we  are  told  that  his 
was  the  only  ship  of  all  the  fleet  that  returned  to  Nor¬ 
way.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  fresh  body  of 
Danes  landed  at  Kinghorn  in  the  county  of  Fife  :  but 
they  were  entirely  defeated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 
Such  of  the  Danes  as  escaped  fled  to  their  ships;  but 
before  they  departed  they  obtained  leave  to  bury  their 
dead  in  Inchcolm,  a  small  island  lying  in  the  Forth, 
where  one  of  their  monuments  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Thus  ended  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Danes; 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himself  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  his  sub¬ 
jects. 

While  he  was  thus  exerting  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  subjects,  his  general,  Macheth,  who  had  been  so 
much  distinguished  in  the  Danish  wars,  was  plotting  the 
assassination  of  the  king,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne.  To  these  purposes,  it  appears,  Macbeth  was 
instigated  by  his  wife,  the  lady  Gruoch,  daughter  of 
Kenneth  IV.,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  slain  by  Mal¬ 
colm  II.,  the  grandfather  of  Duncan.  This  lady  had 
been  married  to  Gilcomgain,  the  maormor  of  Murray, 
and  after  his  death  had  espoused  Macbeth,  the  maormor 
of  Ross.  This  account  of  Lay  Macbeth  shows  that  it 
was  a  spirit  of  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  which  prompted  her  to  instigate  her  husband 
to  the  assassination  of  Duncan.  This  assassination  took 
place  in  1039,  not  near  Inverness,  as  related  by  bhake- 
epeare  and  the  historians  whom  he  has  copied,  but  at 


Bathgowanan,  near  Elgin,  within  the  territory  of  Grn-  Scotland. 

och.  Duncan  left  two  infant  sons,  Malcolm  and  Do- ' - - 

nald,  of  whom  the  former,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
fled  to  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  found  an  asylum  in 
the  Western  Islands.  Macbeth  having  thus  gratified 
his  wife’s  revenge,  and  his  own  ambition,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  vacant  throne. 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the  usurper.  Reign  of 
Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept  Macbeth, 
within  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any 
thoughts  of  ascending  his  father’s  throne.  Macbeth 
for  some  time  governed  with  moderation,  but  at  last 
became  a  tyrant. 

Among  the  numerous  fables  with  which  the  story  of 
Macbeth  has  been  decked,  must  be  ranked  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Banquo,  and  the  escape  of  his  son  Fleance,  the 
supposed  primogenitor  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  His¬ 
tory  knows  nothing  of  Banquo  the  thane  of  Lochaber, 
nor  of  Fleance  his  son.  None  of  the  ancient  chroni¬ 
cles  nor  Irish  annals,  nor  even  Fordoun,  recognize  the 
names  of  Banquo  and  Fleance,  though  the  latter  be 
made  by  genealogists  the  root  and  father  of  niany 
kings.  Nor  is  a  thane  of  Lochaber  known  in  Scot-  Caledonia, 
tish  history,  because  the  Scottish  kings  had  never  any f 
demesnes  within  that  impervious  district.  *•  P' 

Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife,  w^as  the  most  powerful  gg 
person  in  Scotland ;  for  which  reason,  Macbeth  de-  Macbeth 
tcrmined  to  destroy  him.  On  this  Macduff  fled  to  driven  out, 
France ;  and  Macbeth  cruelly  put  to  death  his  wife, 
and  children  who  were  yet  infants,,  and  sequestered 
his  estate.  Macduff  vow  ed  revenge,  and  encouraged 
Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  the  tyrant.  Mac¬ 
beth  opposed  them  with  his  whole  force  ;  but  being 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places  of  the  Highlands,  where  he 
defended  himself  for  two  years  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Malcolm  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and 
crowned  at  Scone.  g7 

The  war  between  Macbeth  and  the  new  king  con- and  killed 
tinned  for  two  years  after  the  coronation  of  the  latter; 
but  at  last  he  was  killed  in  a  sally  by  Macduff,  at  Lum- 
phanan,  on  the  5th  of  Dec.  1056.  However  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  did  not  end  with  his  life.  His  followers 
elected  one  of  his  kinsmen  named  LuUach,  surnamed 
the  Idiot,  to  succeed  him  ;  but  he  not  being  able  to 
withstand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north,  where  be- 
hig  pursued,  he  was  killed  at  Essey  in  Strathbogie, 
after  a  reign  of  four  months.  gg 

Malcolm  being  now  established  on  the  throne,  be-  Malcolm 
gan  with  rew'arding  Macduff  for  his  great  services;  and  III-  esta- 
conferred  upon  his  family  four  extraordinary  privileges: 

1.  That  they  should  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  state 
at  the  coronation.  2.  That  they  should  lead  the  van  1056. 
of  all  the  royal  armies.  3.  That  they  should  have  a 
regality  within  themselves  :  and,  4.  That  if  any  of 
Macduff’s  family  should  iiappen  to  kill  a  nobleman  un- 
premeditatcly,  he  should  pay  24  marks  of  silver,  and,  if 
a  plebeian,  12.  The  king's  next  care  was  to  reinstate 
in  their  fathers  possessions  all  the  children  who  had  been 
disinherited  by  the  late  tyrant ;  which  he  did  in  a  con¬ 
vention  of  his  nobles  held  at  Forfar.  In  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  find  Malcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the  occasion  of  which  was 
as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 

Harold  seized  the  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 

of 
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Scotland,  of  Ecl"ar  Alhelinp:  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.  IIow- 
‘—'■v  ' ever,  he  created  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him 

with  great  respect ;  but  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold,  William  discovered  some  jealousy  of  Edgar. 
Soon  after,  William  having  occasion  fo  pay  a  visit  to  his 
dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  Atheiing 
to  attend  him,  along  with  some  other  noblemen  whom 
he  suspected  to  be  in  his  interest ;  but  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  found  the  people  so  much  disaffected  to 
his  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  severity, 
which  obliged  great  numbers  of  his  subjects  to  lake  re- 
-  fuge in  Cumberland  and  the  southern  parts  of  Malcolm’s 
dominions.  Edgar  had  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Chris¬ 
tina  :  these,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gospatric  and 
Martesw’in,  soon  made  him  sensible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  such  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  persuaded  him 
to  make  preparations  for  flying  into  Hungary,  or  some 
foreign  country.  Edgar  accordingly  set  sail  with  his 
mother  AgathQ,  his  tw’o  sisters,  and  a  great  train  of 
Entertains  Anglo-Saxon  noblemen;  but  by  stress  of  weather  was 
Edgar,  an  forced  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illustrious 
English  exiles^  landed  at  the  place  since  that  time  called  the 
prmce.  Queen’s  Ferry.  IMalcohn  no  sooner  heard  of  their  land¬ 
ing  than  he  paid  them  a  visit  in  person ;  and  at  this 
visit  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  Margaret.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar’s  party  re¬ 
paired  to  the  court  of  Scotland.  William  soon  made 
a  formal  demand  of  Edgar  ;  and,  on  Malcolm’s  re- 
fusal,  declared  war  against  him. 

War  be-  William  was  the  most  formidable  enemy  whom  the 
tw^enScot-  Scots  had  ever  encountered,  as  having  not  only  the  whole 
land  and  force  of  England,  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
England,  jjowever,  as  he  had  tyrannized  most  unmercifully  over 
his  English  subjects,  they  were  much  more  inclined  to 
assist  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince ;  and  he  even 
foundhimself  obliged  to  give  up  the  county  of  Northum¬ 
berland  to  Gospatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  his  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble¬ 
man  accordingly  invaded  Cumberland;  in  return  for 
which  Malcolm  ravaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  off  an  immense  booty,  and  inviting 
at  the  same  time  the  Irish  and  Danes  to  join  him. 
England  By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gospatric  the 
invaded,  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummin  one  of  his  Norman  barons ;  but  the  Northum¬ 
brians  having  joined  Gospatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  where  they  had  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  .After  this  they  laid  siege  to  the  forts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkshire ;  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  English,  Scots,  and  Danes  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  \  ork,  and  put  to  the  sword 
three  thousand  Normans  who  were  there  in  garrison  ; 
and  this  success  was  followed  by  many  incursions  and 
ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Northumbrians  ac¬ 
quired  great  booty.  It  soon  appeai'cd,  however,  that 
these  allies  had  the  interest  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Irish  ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for¬ 
lorn  prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  tew  Englishmen 
who  had  followed  his  forturie  :  for  the  booty  was  no 
sooner  obtained,  than  the  Dunes  retired  to  their  ships, 
and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  habitations,  us' if  they 
had  been  in  perfect  safety.  Rut  in  the  mean  lime 
William,  having  raised  a  considerable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  first  inflicted  a  severe  revenge  upon 
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tJie  Northumbrians;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York,  Scoilaml. 

and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  perceiving - v'— ^ 

that  danger  was  still  threatened  by  the  Danes,  he  brib¬ 
ed  them  with  a  sum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for¬ 
midable  adversary  ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  op¬ 
pose  so  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  dominions, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  on  the  defensive,  but 
not  without  making  great  preparations  for  once  more  .j., 
invading  England.  His  second  invasion  took  jilace  in  .v  second 
the  year  1071,  while  William  was  employed  in  quelling invasiou. 
an  insurrection  in  Wales.  He  is  said  at  this  time  to 
have  behaved  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  He  invaded 
England  by  Cumberland  ;  ravaged  Teesdale  ;  and  at  a 
place  called  Hundreds-ketd,  he  massacred  some  English 
noblemen,  with  all  their  followers.  Thence  he  march¬ 
ed  to  Cleveland  in  the  nortli  riding  of  Yorksliire ; 
which  he  also  ravaged  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  sending 
back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army  to  Scotland  :  af¬ 
ter  which  he  pillaged  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
he  is  said  not  to  have  spared  the  most  sacred  edifices, 
but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  In  the  mean 
time  Gospatric,  to  whom  William  had  again  ceded 
Northumberland,  attempted  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour,  by  invading  Cumberland :  but  being  utterly  de¬ 
feated  by  Malcolm,  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Bamborough  castle  ;  while  Malcolm  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  the 
princess  Margaret.  -■j 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented  William 
his  army,  invaded  Scotland  in  his  turn.  The  particu-*^®  Con- 
lars  of  the  war  are  unknown  ;  but  it  certainly  ended 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Scots,  as  3Ialcolmiand. 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  English  historians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his 
domiiiions ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  reason  affirm, 
that  if  was  only  for  those  he  possessed  in  England. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  a  cross  was  erected 
at  Stunmore  in  Uichmondshire,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kings,  to  serve  as  a  boundary  between  tlie  possessions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm. 

Part  of  this  monument,  called  Itc-cross,  or  rather  Roy- 
cross,  or  The  cross  of  the  kings,  was  entire  in  tlie  days 
of  Camden. 

'I'his  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmorc  and  William 
produced  the  greatest  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.  What  contributed  chiefly  to  this  was  tlie  e.\- 
cellent  disjiosition  of  Queen  Margaret;  who  was,  for 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  and  politeness  :  and  next  Kefunns- 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  scttledno"  <>'» 
in  Scotland  ;  among  whom  were  some  Frenchmen,  "d*u 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendshiji  with  the  Scots, of 
which  lasted  for  ages.  Malcolm  himself  also,  tliough scoUancL 
by  his  ravages  in  England  he  seems  naturally  to  have 
been  a  barbarian,  was  fur  from  being  averse  to  a  reform¬ 
ation,  and  even  set  the  example  hinisLlf.  During  her 
husband’s  absence  in  Engluiul,  (lueeii  Murgan  t  had 
chosen  for  her  confessor  one  forgot,  whom  she  also 
made  her  iLssistanl  in  her  intended  reformation.  Slic 
begun  with  new -moilelling  lier  own  court;  into  whidi 
she  introduced  the  offices,  furniture,  and  inunner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Euro|>e. 

She  dismissed  from  lier  service  ail  those  who  were  noU'ii 
fur  iimuorality  mid  impiety  ;  and  charged  Turgot,  on 
t  1  k'  pail) 
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Scotrand.  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to  give  Ills  real  sentiments  on 
'  the  state  of  the  kingdoi  .  after  the  best  inquiry  he  could 
make.  By  him  she  was  informed,  that  faction  reigned 
among  the  nobles,  rapine  among  the  comirtons,  and  in¬ 
continence  among  all  degrees  of  men.  Above  all,  he 
complained  that  the  kingdom  was  destitute  of  a  learned 
clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  example 
and  doctrine.  All  this  the  queen  represented  to  her 
husband,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  about  the  work 
of  reformation  immediately.  In  this,  however,  he  met 
with  considerable  opposition.  The  Scots,  accustomed 
to  oppress  their  inferiors,  thought  all  I'estrictions  of 
their  power  so  many  steps  towards  tlieir  slavery.  The 
introduction  of  foreign  offices  .md  titles  confirmed 
them  in  this  opinion  ;  and  such  a  dangerous  insurrection 
happened  in  Moray  and  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
‘  that  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  march  against  the  rebels 
Ml  person.  He  found  them,  indeed,  very  formidable  ; 
«  but  they  were  so  much  intimidated  by  his  resolution, 

that  they  intreated  the  clergy  who  were  among  them 
to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their  favour.  Malcolm 
received  dieir  submission,  but  refused  to  grant  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  jiardoii.  He  gave  all  the  common  people  in¬ 
deed  leave  to  return  to  their  habitations,  but  obliged 
the  higher  ranks  tosurrender  themselves  to  his  pleasure. 
Many  of  the  most  guilty  were  pul  to  death,  or  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  while  others  had 
their  estates  confiscated.  This  severity  checked  the  re¬ 
bellious  spirit  of  the  Scots,  ai  d  ?dalcolni  returned  to 
his  plans  of  reformation.  Still,  Ixiwever,  he  found 
liimself  opposed,  even  in  those  abuses  wliich  were  most 
obvious  and  glaniig.  He  durst  not  eiitireU’  abolish  that 
infamous  practice  of  the  landlord  claiming  the  fir.st  night 
with  his  iciiaiit's  bride  ;  though,  by  the  queen’s  influ¬ 
ence,  the  privilege  was  changed  into  the  |xiymtnt  of  a 
piece  of  money  Ivy  the  bridegi'ooio,  and  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  o^mcrclula  mulierum,  or  “  tire  w  o¬ 
men’s  merk.  ”  In  those  ckiys  the  Scots  bad  not  llie  prac¬ 
tice  of  saying  grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  'oy 
Margaret,  who  gave  a  glass  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to 
those  who  remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the 
thanksgiving;  which  expedient  gave  rise  to  the  term  of 
Xht  ^racc-drink.  Besides  this,  tiie  terms  of  the  duration 
of  Lent  and  Easter  Avere  fixed;  the  king  and  (jnecn  be¬ 
stowed  large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  washed  the 
feet  of  SIX  of  their  mimbcr;  many  cimrehes,  moiiiu^te- 
ries,  dc.  were  ertcied,  and  the  clerical  revenues  aug¬ 
mented’.  Notw  illistsmuing  ihe-c  refurmation.s,  liow’ever, 
some  hisliirians  have  eoniplained,  tliat,  along  with  the 
nianntTs  ot  die  E  -glibli  and  French,  their  luxuries  were 
also  iiiu  oduccd.  J'ili  this  reign  the  Scots  liad  been  rt- 
inurkahle  fur  their  sobiiety  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
diet;  whichwas  now  converted  into  excess  and  lic  t, 
and  son! .  tim  s  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  ai  d  bloodshed. 
We  areto.d.  at  the  same  tune,  that  even  in  those  d.iys 
the  iiobili  y  ate  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  served 
75-  with  no  mure  llnm  tw  o  dishes  at  each  meal. 

Englrtnd  In  tlie  \ear  l(i79.  Malcolm  again  invaded  England  ; 

vai*ed'"'  upon  what  provocation,  or  with  what  success,  is 

not  well  known.  But  in  10.r(8,  after  the  deatli  ol  the 

An.  1079,  Conqueror,  be- again  espoused  the  cause  of  Eilgir  A- 
thclmg.  who  I’sd  been  reduced  to  inqilore  his  assistance 
a  second  time,  when  William  Ilufus  ascended  the  throne 
of  England.  At  the  time  ol  Edgar’s  ai  rival,  i^Ialcolm 
>yas  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  well  disciplined  army, 
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with  which  he  penetrated  a  great  way  hito  the  country  Scotkin-l. 

of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as  is  said,  returned  to  Scotland  with - 

an  immense  booty.  W  illiam  resolved  to  revenge  the 
injury,  and  prepared  great  armaments  both  by  sea  and 
land  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  His  success,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  his  prepara¬ 
tions,  His  fleet  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  storms,  and 
almost  all  on  board  of  it  perislred.  Malcolm  had  also 
laid  waste  the  country  through  wliich  his  antagonist  was 
to  pass,  so  effectually,  that  VVilliam  lost  a  great  part  of 
bis  troops  by  fatigue  and  famine ;  and  when  he  arrived 
in  Scotland,  found  himself  in  a  situation  very  little  able 
to  resist  Malcolm,  who  was  advancing  against  him  witli 
a  powerful  army.  In  this  distress,  Rufus  had  recourse  -g 
to  Robert  de  Moubray  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  The  Eng- 
dissuaded  him  from  hazarding  a  battle,  hut.  adviseel  *Bh  army, 
him  to  open  a  negociation  by  means  of  Edgar  and j" 
the  other  English  noblemen  who  resided  w'ith 
colm.  Edgar  undertook  the  negcciatiow,  on  condition 
of  his  being  restored  to  his  estates  in  Enghmd  ;  but  met 
Avith  more  difliculty  than  he  imagined.  Malcolm  had 
never  yet  recognized  the  right  of  William  Rufus  to. 
the  throne  of  England,  and  therefore  refused  to  treat 
with  him  as  a  sovereign  prince  ;  but  offered  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  negociation  with  Iris  brother  Robert.  The  two 
princes  accordingly  met;  and  Malcolm,  having  shown 
Robert  the  disposition  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  ofi'  his 
brother  William,  and  to  pay  to  him  the  homage  he  had 
been  accustonk'd  to  pay  to  the  Conqueror  for  his  Eng¬ 
lish  dominions.  Rut  Robert  generously  answered,  that 
he  Imd  resigned  to  Rufus  Ills  right  of  primogeniture  in 
England  ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  subjects,  tlicrchy  accepting  of  an  English  estate.  77 
An  intervierv  with  William  then  followed  ;  in  which  itBcacv  cr>n- 
was  agreed  tlrat  the  king  of  England  should  restore  to‘'’“‘'‘^'’^' 
Malcolm  all  his  southern  po.ssessions,  for  rvliich  he 
should  pay  the  same  homage  he  had  In'en  accustomed' 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  ;  that  he  should  restore  to  Mal¬ 
colm  12  di.sjmted  manors,  and  give  him  likewise  12’ 
nierks  of  gold  yearly,  besides  restoring  Edgar  to  all 
Iris  English  estates. 

This  treaty  was  com  hided  in  I.othian,  according  tc 
the  English  historians ;  but  at  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scots.  However,  the  English  monarch 
looked  upon  the  term.s  to  bt;  so  very  dishonourable,  that 
he  resolved  not  to  fulfil  lliem.  Soon  al’tc  r  his  departure, 

Edgar  aiurilobert  begun  to  press  him  to  fulfil  his  en¬ 
gagements  :  hut  receiving  only  evasive  answers,  they- 
passed  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 

Wiiliam  applied  himself  to  tHie  fortification  of  his  north¬ 
ern  bouiidarie.s,  especially  Carlisle,  whith  bad  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  before _ As  this  place 

lay  within  tJie  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he  com- 
jilained  of  Vv'illiatn’s  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the  late 
treaty  ;  and  soon  after  repaired  to  the  English  court  at 
Glouce^ti  r,  tliat  he  might  have  aper.sonal  interview  with  7ft 
the  king  of  England,  and  obtain  icdrtss.  On  his  arri-Mostiliiiea* 
val,  William  refused  him  admittance  to  his  presence, 
without  paying  imn  homage.  Malcohn  offered  this  in 
the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his  predeceshors, 
that  is,  on  tire  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms;  but  this- 
being  rejected  by  William,  Malcolm  returned  to  Iscot- 
land,  and  prepared  again  for  war. 

'I  he  first  ol  Malcolm’s  military  operations  now  prov¬ 
ed  fatal  to  him  5  but  tlie  circumstances  of  his  death  arc 

variously 
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S.-ptbr.i  \>arIousIy  related.  It  is  goncrallv  believed  that  while 

' — - ^prosecuting  the  siege  of  Alnwick  in  Northumberland, 

tvtalcolKi  surprised  by  Earl  Moiihray,  by  whom  it  was  de- 

ItilliM  at  fended,  and  slain,  together  with  his  eldest  son  Edward, 
the  siege  On  the  19tl)  November,  1093.  Queen  Margaret,  who 
of  Alnwick  was  at  that  time  lying  ill  in  the  castle  of  Edinbufdi, 

'^*80 

T.'ie  throne  After  the  death  of  3Ia!colm  Canmore,  the  throne 
usurped  by  was  usurped  by  his  brother  Donald  Bane;  who,  not- 
l)onuld  withstanding  the  great  virtues  and  glorious  achieve- 
Aa  1033  of  king,  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong 

party  during  the  whole  of  his  brother  s  reign.  Tiie 
usurper,  giving  way  to  the  barbarous  prejudices  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  countrymen,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all 
the  foreigners  whom  Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Edgar  himself 
had  long  resided  at  the  English  court,  where  he  was  in 
high  reputation ;  and,  by  his  interest  there,  found  means 
to  rescue  his  nepiiew,  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land’s  eldest  surviving  son,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  usur¬ 
per  Donald  Bane.  The  favour  which  he  showed  him, 
however,  produced  an  accusation  against  himself,  as  if 
hedesignedto  adopt  young  Edgar  as  his  son,  and  set  him 
up  as  a  pretender  to  the  English  throne.  This  accusation 
was  preferred  by  an  Englishman  whose  name  was  Orgar  ; 
but  as  no  legal  proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained', 
gj  the  custom  of  the  times  rendered  a  single  combat  be- 
A  single  tween  the  parties  unavoidable.  Orgar  was  one  of  tlie 
•ombat.  strongest  and  most  active  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  the 
age  and  infirmities  of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended 
by  another.  For  a  long  time  none  could  be  found  who 
would  enter  the  lists  with  tlds  champion ;  but  at  last 
one  Godwin  of  Winchester,  whose  family  had  been  un¬ 
der  obligutioirs  to  Edgar  or  his  ancestors,  offered  to  de¬ 
fend  his  cause.  Orgar  was  overcome  and  killed  ;  and, 
when  dying,  confessed  the  falsehood  of  his  accusation. 
Tlie  conqueror  obtained  ail  the  lands  of  his  adversary, 
and  William  lived  ever  afterwards  on  terms  of  the  strict¬ 
est  friendship  with  Edgar. 

This  combat,  trifling  as  it  may  seem  tons,  produced 
very  considerable  effects.  Tire  party  of  Edgar  and  his 
brothers  (who  had  likewise  taken  refuge  at  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  sudi  a  degree,  that 
j,.,  Donald  was  obliged'  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
Donaia  wegians  to  his  assistance.  In  order  to  engage  them 
jicliis  up  more  effectually  to  his  interest,  the  usuqrer  yielded  up 
thenj  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands:  but  wlten 
falid islands**'®  aliit's  came  to  his  assistance,  they  beliaved  in 
to  tlic  such  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  tlie 
Danes.  Scots  thin  ever  the  Englisli  had  been,  'fae  discon¬ 
tent  was  greatly  increased  wlieii  it  was  found  that  \\-il- 
liain  designed  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na¬ 
tural  son  of  the  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan,  who  had 
served  in  the  English  armies  with  great  reputation. 
Donald  attempted  to  nuiintain  himself  on  the  throne 
by  tlie  assistance  of  his  Norwegian  allit  s  ;  but,  being 
abandontd  by  the  Scots,  he  was  obhgeil  to  fly  to  the 
isles,  in  order  to  raise  more  forces  ;  and  in  the  mean 
lime  L)uncaii  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  the  usual 
ioilfimiiti . 

The  Scots  were  now  greatly  distressed  Iiy  two  usur¬ 
pers  who  contendid  for  the  kingdom,  each  ol  ilieni 
siqiported  by  a  foreign  army,  (hie  ot  iltem.  however, 
was  soon  despatched.  .Maloedir,  thane  ol  .Mi  arns,  sur- 
priBcd  Dunciui  iu  the  castle  of  ^loiiteith,  uiid  killed 
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him  ;  after  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne.  S.-otland 
The  affection  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  bv  this  time 
entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifest  inten¬ 
tion  of  calling  in  young  Edgar  was  shown.  To  prevent 
this,  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  jiart  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  southward  of  ilie  Forth  ; 
hut  the  terms  were  rejected,  and  tlie  messengers  who 
brought  tlicm  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  The  king 
ot  England  also,  dreading  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Norwegians,  interposed  in  young  Edgar’s  favour,  and 
gave  Atheling  tlic  command  of  an  army  in  oriLr  to 
restore  liis  nephew.  Donaid  prepared  to  oppose  his  ene  Ddh.iIH  dc- 
iiiies  witli  all  tlie  forces  lie  could  raise ;  hut  was  desert-  bj 
cd  by  the  Scots  and  obliged  to  fly;  his  enemies  pursued 
him  so  closely,  tliat  he  was  soon  taken  ;  and  being 
brought  before  Edgar,  he*  oixlered  his  eyes  to  be  juit 
out,  condemning  liini  at  the  same  time  to  perpetual 
b.niisliment,  in  whicfi  he  died  some  time  after. 

With  Donald  Bane  may  lie  said  to  Have  terminated 
the  line  of  Scoto-Irish  kings,  which  had  filled  the  throne 
of  Scotland  from  the  invasion  of  Fergus  in  50G,  to  the 
year  1097,  the  date  of  Donald  Bane’s  defeat,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  591  years.  Edgar  the  new  mo¬ 
narch  was  of  Saxon  descent,  and  as  in  his  person  a  new 
dynasty  comniciiCLtl,  it  may  he  proper  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  of  Scotland  on  his  accession,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  1 1th  century. 

W  e  have  seen  tirat  from  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.  the  St.-itfor 
Piets  were  either  expelled  from  Scotland,  or  liad  been 
gradually  incorixirated  with  the  Scoto-Irish  tribes.  At 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  tre.ating,  Scotland  was  'entla'-.* 
subdivided  into  1 3  districts,  viz.  those  of  Lothian,  Gal-  * 
loway,  S'.rathcluid,  Fife,  Stratliearn,  Athol,  Angus, 

Miern  or  .M-earns,  the  extensive  district  Iielwceii  the 
Dee  and  the  SjTey,  eomprehtmding  AbertU-en  and  Banff, 
and  tlie  districts  of  .Murray,  .Vi-gyie,  Boss,  and  Sutlier- 
lancL  Most  of  tluse  districts  possessed  within  thsm- 
seh’CSj  an  independent  authority,  exercised  by  the 
thane.  The  clans  of  the  distinct  districts  possessed 
rights  whidi  the  regal  power  could  scv.rcelv  controuJ  : 
they  were  governed  l>y  their  own  customs,  ami  the  king 
txrdd  neitlicr  appoint  nor  disjilacx  their  thieftfiinv.  The 
notion  of  a  body  politic  having  an  acknowledged  autho¬ 
rity  to  make  la-ws,  winch  e\ery  indiviilmil  and  every 
district  were  hound  to  obey,  Wius  scarcely  knr#wii.  I’he 
kings  and  the  maorniors  were  sxi  independent  of  » ach 
other  in  tlieir  respective  stations,  that  the  power  ot’ the 
su|)erior  mar  his  vassal  was  hut  little  felt,  tliough  it  was 
acknowledged,  ami  was  often  resistrd.  because  it  could 
not  easily  !)»•  eiiforcxah  '1  he  same  law  which  rllrected 
the  siicce.s>ii)n  of  the  khigs,  operate  d  cajunlly.  and  w  itU 
siiiiilar  c  ffL-cts,  in  tlie  s4.iceession  of  iwery  chieft;nii.  The 
cu^t'iin  called  alre;ul\  i-xpla  nei!  in  W'i.  was 

the  common  la.w  ol  Nortli  Biiiain  r'irtuigh.  ui  ih  -  .Seo- 
to-lrish  period.  'I’he  Hrelions  emilinned  to  Ire  judec.s 
ilirougliout  e\a  r\  diNtriet  of  Scnt  and,  in  d  were  regu- 
l.ateil  111  their  jutheial  proeeedii'gs,  h\  tlie  eoanuon 
cusioiiis  of  the  eoumry,  and  the  usual  maimers  ol  the 
times. 

One  of  the  mmt  singular  cti'tonts  infrodm  ■  d  bv  the 
Scoto-ln.'^h  colonists,  and  w  hieh  prevaileil  for  m  luv -i:e- j|„,| 
ceeihng  ages,  was  tfie  use  of -ieg-hont',  or  w.ir-cru  n- 
Each  cl.in  had  its  appropiiate  slu,;  horn.  'I'liii-.  that 
ot  tlie  .\I,ickenzies  w.is  i  'lf-iK-h-n  ,1,  or  the  liigli  h-  1  ; 
lliai  of  '.he  Grants,  (’■  atg-c'uchtc,  rock  of  alar.u.  ( Ifi.-i, 
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thay  were  simply  the  name  of  the  clan,  as  A  Home,  A 
Home,  for  the  family  of  Hume ;  A  Douglas,  A  Dougins, 
for  that  of  Douglas.  At  this  time  the  nobility  used  no 
armorial  bearings,  which  we  are  assured  were  not  adopt¬ 
ed  before  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion,  on  whose 
escutcheon  the  lion  rampant  first  appeared  as  a  national 
badge.  Neither  seals  nor  coins  appear  to  have  been 
in  use,  but  all  commerce  consisted  in  barter. 

Edgar  was  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  by  Margaret, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  princess,  and  was  still  very  jmung  when 
he  ascended  the  Scottish  throne.  The  education  which 
he  had  received  from  his  mother,  the  experience  which 
he  had  acquired  under  the  English  government  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  the  establishment  of  his  authority  over 
North  Britain  by  the  power  of  that  government,  all 
induced  him  to  imitate,  the  English  rather  than  the 
Scottish  customs,  during  his  feeble  administration. 

Pie  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father 
when  Magnus,  the  enterprising  king  of  Norway,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  surrounding  seas,  in  order  to  compel  the 
submission  of  his  subjects  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebudes, 
and  to  plunder  or  overawe  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  shores  of  England,  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 
Had  Magnus  attempted  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  would  probably  have  met  with  little  opposition 
from  Edgar,  in  whom  the  appearance  of  the  Norwegian 
prince  appears  to  have  excited  considerable  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Prom  this,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the 
death  of  Magnus,  in  1103.  Three  years  before  had 
died  William  Rufus,  whom  Edgar  considered  as  a  bene¬ 
factor  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  his  sister  Matilda  had 
been  married  to  Henry  1.  P’hus,  both  from  prudence 
and  policy,  Edgar  avoided  all  disputes  with  England, 
and  either  his  interest  or  his  weakness  prevented  him 
from  interfering  with  the  then  embroiled  state  of  the 
European  continent.  He  paid  considerable  attention 
to  tlie  internal  regulation  of  his  kingdom,  especially  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Pie  conferred  on  the  monks  of 
St  Cuthbert  at  Durham,  many  churches  and  lands  near 
Berwick  ;  and  he  bestowed  the  church  of  Portmoak  in 
Kinross,  on  the  Culdees,  and  that  of  Gellold  on  the 
monks  of  Dunfermling.  It  docs  not  appear,  however, 
that  in  this  religious  age  he  founded  any  remarkable 
religious  house.  He  died  at  Dim-Edin  without  issue, 
on  the  8th  of  January  1106,  having  reigned  nine  years. 
He  has  been  characterised  as  an  amiable  man,*  w  ho 
formed  himself  on  the  model  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
of  England.  From  the  silence  of  history  w  e  may  infer 
that  his  reign  w'as  barren  of  events  ;  anil  from  the  fee¬ 
bleness  of  his  character,  w'e  may  conclude  that  his  au¬ 
thority  was  scarcely  recognised  within  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  his  kingdom. 

Edgar  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Alexander  I. 
surnamed  the  Fierce  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  however,  the  Scots  were 
so  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  on  account  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  that  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  were  soon  filled  with  ravages  and  blood¬ 
shed,  by  reason  of  the  wars  of  the  chieftains  with  each 
other.  Alexander  immediately  raised  an  army,  and 
marching  into  Moray  and  Ross-shire,  attacked  the  in¬ 
surgents  separately ;  and  having  subdued  them  all,  he 
put  great  numbers  of  them  to  death.  He  then  prepared 
to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  the  people  from  the  oppression  under  which  they 


groaned.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared  on  his  Scotland, 
retufn  from  the  expedition  just  now  mentioned.  In  pass- — v— 
ing  through  the  Mearns,  he  met  with  a  widow,  who 
complained  that  her  husband  and  son  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  young  earl  their  superior.  Alexander  im¬ 
mediately  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  swore  that  he 
would  not  remount  him  till  he  had  hiquH-ed  into  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  complaint ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  the  of¬ 
fender  was  hanged  on  the  spot.  These  vigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  prevented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  ;  but 
produced  many  conspiracies  among  the  profligate  part  of 
his  private  subjects,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live 
under  a  more  remiss  government.  The  most  remarkable  Xarrowly 
of  these  took  place  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  build-  escapes 
ing  the  castle  of  Baledgar,  so  called  in  memory  of  his  ^^assins: 
brother  Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  stone.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which,  w^e  are  told, 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bane,  but  afterwards 
came  to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture. 

The  conspirators  bribed  one  of  the  king’s  chamberlains 
to  introduce  them  at  night  into  the  royal  bed-chamber : 
but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noise,  drew  his  sword, 
and  killed  six  of  them ;  after  which,  by  the  help  of  a 
knight  named  Alexander  Canon,  he  escaped  the  danger, 
by  flying  into  Fife.  The  conspirators  chiefly  resided 
in  the  Mearns,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaired 
at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  the  rebels  retreated  north¬ 
wards,  and  crossed  the  Spey.  The  king  pursued  them 
across  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  brought  to  justice 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carron 
distinguished  himself  so  eminently,  that  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Skriwgeour  or  Shrimzeour ;  which  indeed 
is  no  more  than  the  English  word  skirmisher  or  fghler. 

The  next  remarkable  transaction  of  Alexander's  reign,  ms  ex- 
as  recorded  by  the  English  historians,  was  his  journey  ploits  in 
into  England,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Henry  1.  whom  England* 
he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh.  Alexander, 
in  virtue  of  the  fealty  which  he  had  sworn  for  his  Eng¬ 
lish  possessions,  readily  agreed  to  lead  an  army  into 
Wales.  There  he  defeated  one  of  the  chieftains,  and 
reduced  him  to  great  straits  ;  but  could  not  prevent  him 
,^rom  escaping  to  Griffith  prince  of  North  Wales,  with 
whom  he  was  closely  allied.  Henry  also  marched  a- 
gainst  the  enemy,  but  with  much  worse  success  than 
Alexander.  Alexander  died  in  112-t,  after  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years;  and  was  buried  at  Dunfermline. 

This  prince,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  succeeded  by  his  Wars  of 
younger  brother  David  ;  who  interfered  in  the  affairs  King  Da- 
of  England,  and  took  part  with  the  empress  Maud  in''<f  "!<>• 
the  civil  war  which  she  carried  on  with  Stephen. 

1 1 36,  David  met  his  antagonist  at  Durham ;  but  as  nei¬ 
ther  party  chose  to  hazard  an  engagement,  a  negociation 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  This,  howevery 
was  observed  but  for  a  short  time  ;  for,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  David  again  invaded  Etigland,  on  some  frivo¬ 
lous  pretence.  He  defeated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh  ; 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  after  losing  one 
half  of  his  army.  Next  year  he  renewed  his  invasion  ; 
and,  though  he  himself  was  a  man  of  great  mildness  and 
humanity,  he  suffered  his  troops  to  commit  such  out¬ 
rages,  as  firmly  united  the  English  in  opposition  to  him. 

His  grandnephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  English  army  at  Clithero  ;  after  which  he  rava¬ 
ged  the  country  with  such  cruelty,  that  the  inhabitants 
became  exasperated  beyond  measure  against  him.  New 

associations 
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'foilnnd.  associations  were  entered  into  against  the  Scots ;  and 

- '  the  English  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from 

92  the  southwards,  advanced  to  Northallerton,  where  the 
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Battle  of  famous  standard  was  produced.  The  body  of  this  stan- 
the  Stand-  dard  was  a  kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels, 
*Ao  113S  which  arose  the  mast  of  a  ship  surmounted  by 
‘  a  silver  cross,  and  round  it  were  hung  tbe  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  ;  and  so  great  confidence  had  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  this  standard,  that  they  now  thought  themselves 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  solid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
their  antagonists.  The  armies  met  at  a  place  called 
Culton  Moor.  The  first  line  of  the  Scots  army  was 
composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle, 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  The  second  line  consisted 
of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the 
king’s  subjects  in  England  as  well  as  the  south  of  Scot- 
Irad,  together  with  the  English  and  Normans  of  Maud’s 
party.  The  third  line  was  formed  of  the  clans  under 
their  different  chieftains ;  but  who  were  subject  to  no 
regular  command,  and  were  alwctys  impatient  to  return 
to  their  own  country  when  they  had  acquired  any  booty. 
The  English  soldiers  having  ranged  themselves  round 
their  standard,  dismounted  from  their  horses,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  long  lances  which  the  first  line  of  the  Scots 
army  carried.  Their  front-line  was  intermixed  with 
archers ;  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  ready  for  pursuit,  ho¬ 
vered  at  some  distance.  The  Scots,  besides  their  lances, 
made  use  of  targets ;  but,  when  the  English  closed  with 
them,  they  were  soon  disordered  and  driven  back  upon 
the  centre,  where  David  commanded  in  person.  His  son 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  was  at  last  forced  to  yield : 
the  last  line  seems  never  to  have  been  engaged.  David, 
seeing  the  victory  decided  against  him,  ordered  some 
of  his  men  to  save  themselves  by  throwing  away  their 
badges,  which  it  seems  Maud’s  party  had  worn,  and 

93  mingling  with  the  English ;  after  which  he  himself. 

The  Scots  his  shattered  forces,  retreated  towards  Carlisle. 

The  English  historians  say,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scots 
were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  ;  but 
this  seems  not  to  be  the  case,  as  the  English  did  not 
pursue,  and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying 
on  the  war  next  year.  However,  there  were  now  no 
great  exploits  performed  on  either  side;  and  a  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  Henrj'  prince  of  Scotland  was 
put  in  possession  of  Huntingdon  and  Northumberland, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  conti¬ 
nued  faithful  to  his  niece  the  empress  as  long  as  he 
lived  ;  and  died  at  Carlisle  in  the  year  ll.'jS,  after  a 

94  glorious  reign  of  rather  more  than  29  years. 

Malcolm  David  was  suceeeded  by  his  grandson  Malcolm  IV. 
^An  1153  Maiden,  on  account  of  his  continence. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  superstitious 

95  prince,  and  died  of  a  depression  of  spirits  in  the  year 
William  I.  1165.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  I. 
engages  in  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  1 1,  ol 
IIenry*^II*  England,  on  account  of  the  earldom  ot  Nortliuniber- 
rfEngland.  land,  which  had  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  :  but  Hen- 
An.  lies,  ry,  finding  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarrassed  situation, 

consented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  W  illiam's  |)aying 
him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  miseries  of  war. 
In  1 172,  he  attempted  to  avail  himself  of  the  unnatural 
wars  which  Henry’s  sons  carried  on  against  their  father, 


and  invaded  England.  He  divided  his  army  into  three  Scotland 
columns  :  the  first  of  which  laid  siege  to  Carlisle  ;  the'  — v 
secong  the  king  in  person  led  into  Northumberland  ; 
and  the  king’s  brother,  David,  advanced  w  ith  the  third 
into  Leicestershire.  William  reduced  the  castles  of 
Burgh,  .Appleby,  Warkworth,  and  Garby ;  and  then 
joined  that  division  of  his  army  which  was  besieging 
Carlisle.  The  place  was  already  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  the  governor  had  agreed  to  surrender  it  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time  : 
on  which  the  king,  leaving  some  troops  to  continue  the 
siege,  invested  a  castle  with  some  of  the  forces  he  had 
under  his  command,  at  the  same  time  sending  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  his  brother  David ;  by  which  means 
he  himself  was  left  with  a  very  small  army,  w  hen  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  a  strong  body  of  English  under 
Robert  de  Stuteville  and  his  son  were  advancins  to  sur- 
prise  him. — William,  sensible  of  his  inability  to  resist 
them,  retired  to  Alnwick,  to  which  he  instantly  laid 
siege.;  but  in  the  mean  time  acted  in  such  a  careless 
and  unthinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  actually  ef¬ 
fected  their  designs.  Having  dressed  a  party  of  their 
soldiers  in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himself  pri¬ 
soner,  and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the 
belly  of  a  horse  to  Richmond  Castle.  He  was  then 
conveyed  in  chains  before  Henry  to  Northampton,  anduIleEnglisl^ 
ordered  to  be  transported  to  the  castle  of  Falaise  in  and  olili- 
Normandy,  whcTe  he  was  shut  up  with  other  state  pri-E'^‘*  •" 
soners.  Soon  after  this  an  accommodation  took 
between  Henry  and  his  sons;  and  the  prisoners  on  bothdom.  " 
sides  were  set  at  liberty,  William  only  excepted,  who 
bore  his  confinement  with  great  impatience.  Of  this  > 
Henry  took  the  advantage  to  make  him  pay  homage 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  acknow  ledge 
that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of  England  ; 
and,  as  a  security,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  into  the 
hands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scotland,  viz.* 
the  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Berw  ick,  Jedburgh,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Stirling ;  William  at  the  same  time  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  English  garrisons  which  were  put  into 
these  castles.  David,  the  king’s  brother,  with  20  ba¬ 
rons,  w  ho  were  present  at  the  signing  of  this  shame¬ 
ful  convention,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Henry  as 
hostages  for  William’s  good  faith  ;  after  which  the 
king  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

'i'he  art’airs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  two  chiefs  calleil  Othred  and  Gilbert,  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  a.sserting  their  independency 
on  the  crown  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having  expelled  all 
the  Scots  oHicers  out  of  the  country,  they  demolished 
all  the  forts  w  hich  William  had  erected  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  put  to  death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in  the 
mean  time  a  quarrel  ensuing  In'tween  the  two  chiefs^ 

Othred  was  murdered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately 
applied  to  Henry  for  protection. 

Henry,  in  order  to  give  all  possible  sanction  to  the 
convention  betwixt  him  and  William,  summoned  him 
to  inec't  him  and  his  son  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  along  w  itli  lum  apiieun  d  all  the  great 
noliility  and  landholders  ;  who  contirmed  the  conven¬ 
tion  oi  I'alaise,  swore  fealty  to  Henry,  and  put  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country  und<  r  his  protection.  In  the 
mean  time,  (iilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rihels 
ia  Gullow  ay,  hud  oHered  to  place  Iiiniself  uud  his  (K-ople 
S  under 
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^Scotlang.  under  tlie  protection  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
’  pay  to  Henry  f'OOO  merks  of  silver  yearly,  with  500 

cows  and  as  many  hogs,  hy  way  of  tribute  :  Henry,' 
iiowever,  that  he  might  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil¬ 
liam,  refused  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  \\  iiliain  orderetl  his  general  Gilchrist  to  n>areh 
against  him ;  which  he  did  with  such  success,  that  Gil¬ 
bert  was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Scotland.  Very  soon  after  this 
97  victory,  Gilchrist  fell  under  the  king’s  displeasure  on 
following  occasion.  He  had  married  Matilda,  sister 
liam’s^e-  to  William;  and  on  suspicion,  or  proof,  of  her  inconti- 
neral,  Gil-  ueiice,  put  her  to  death  at  a  village  called  Maynes,  near 
«hrist.  —  ’ 


LAND. 
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Origin  of 
the  I'aniily 
of  Ogilvy. 
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%vho  had  wickedly  usurped  the  throne  of  England.  SedtW 
I'or  tliis  Richard  acknowledged  his  obligation  in  the '  ' *  »~*** 
highest  degree ;  but  William  afterwards  made  this  an 
excuse  for  such  high  demands  as  could  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  Nevertlteless.  the  two  monarchs  continu¬ 
ed  in  friendship  as  long  as  Richard  lived.  Some  dif¬ 
ferences  happened  with  King  John  about  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Northumberland  and  other  northern  counties : 
but  these  were  all  finally  adjusted  to  the  mutual  satis¬ 
faction  of  botli  parties  ;  and  William  continued  nfaitli- 
ful  ally  of  the  English  motiarch  till  his  death,  wdiich 
happened  in  the  year  1214.  after  a  reign  of  49  years. 
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Dundee.  The  king  being  highly  displeased  at  such  a 
gross  affront  to  himself,  summoned  Gilchrist  to  take 


W’illiam  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  H.  a 
youth  of  16.  He  renewed  his  claim  to  Northumber-‘'‘^' 


his  trial  for  the  murder  :  but  as  the  general  did  not 
choose  to  make  his  appearance,  his  estates  were  con- 
■fiscated,  his  castles  demolished,  and  he  himself  sent  into 
■exile.  -lie  took  refuge  in  England:  but  as  it  had  been 
agreed  in  the  convention  between  William  and  Henry 
that  the  one  should  not  harbour  the  traitorous  subjects 
of  the  other,  Gilchrist  was  forced  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land  with  his  two  sons.  There  they  were  exposed  to 
all  the  miseries  of  indigence,  and  the  perpetual  ff-ar  of 
being  discovered,  so  tliat  they  were  obliged  to  skulk 
from  place  to  place.  ^\’illiam,  on  his  return  from  an 
expedition  against  an  usurper  whom  he  had  defeated, 
happened  to  observe  three  strangers,  wlm,  though  dis¬ 
guised  like  rustics,  appeared  by  their  nolj.'e  mien  tube 
above  the-  vulgar  rank.  William,  who  first  discovered 
them,  was  confinned  in  this  apprehension,  by  seeing 
them  strike  out  ot  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to 
avoid  notice.  He  ordereil  them  to  be  seized  and 
4)rought  before  him.  'Hie  oldest,  who  was  Gilchrist 
himself,  fell  upon  Ins  knees  before  him,  and  gave  such 
a  detail  of  his  misfortunes  as  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  all  present ;  and  the  king  restored  liim  to  his  former 
honours  and  estates.  Erorii  the  family  of  this  Gilchrist 
that  of  the  Ogilvies  is  said  to  be  descended. 

'J'he  Scots  continued  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  till  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  'i'his  monarch  be¬ 
ing  a  man  of  tomaiitic  valour,  zealously  undertook  an 
expedition  into  tlie  Holy  Land  agaiivst  the  'I'lirks,  in 
conlbrmity  with  the  superstition  of  t!ic  times.  That  he 
might  secure  tlie  ejuiet  of  his  dominions  in  his'ahsence, 
he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  friend  ; 
AVilliamrc-  mid  for  this  purpose,  he  thought  nothing  coidd  he  more 
kysed  tioin.'jcceptablc  than  releasing  him  and  his  subjects  from 
by  w  hich  even  the  English  them  selves  con- 

j;  sidered  as  foi-cedand  unjust.  However,  he  deternrin- 

An.  1 189.  c’d  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  sujiplying  himself 
with  a  sum  of  money,  whicli  could  not  but  be  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  in  such  an  expensive  and  dangerous  un¬ 
dertaking.  He  tlierefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000 
merks  for  this  release :  after  which  he  entered  into  a 
convention  still  extant;  in  which  he  acknowledges,  that 
“  all  the  conventions  and  acts  of  submission  from  Wil¬ 
liam  to  the  crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from 
him  by  unprecedented  writings  and  duresse.  ”  This 
transaction  happened  in  the  year  1 169. 

The  generosity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  re¬ 
turn  from  William  ;  for  when  Riciiard  was  imprisoned 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  the  king  of  Scotland  s^“nt  an  army  to  as- 
fist  the  regency  against  his  rebellious  brother  John, 


land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  England;  but 
John,  supposing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  subdued 
the  English,  not  only  refused  to  consider  the  demands 
ol  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading 
Scotland,  John  had  given  all  the  country  between 
Scotland  and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  Baliol  and 
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another  nobleman,  upon  condition  of  their  defending  War  u  ii 
it  against  the  Scots.  Alexander  invaded  Nortluimber- k 
land,  which  he  easily  reduced,  while  John  invaded"^ 
Scotland.  Alexander  retired  to  Melros,  in  order  to 
defend  liis  own  country;  upon  which  John  burnt  the 
towns  ot  Mark,  Alnwick,  and  IMorpetb,  and  took  the 
strong  ca.s*les  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  He  next 
jilundered  the  abbey  ot  Coldingliain,  reduced  Dunbar 
and  Haddington,  ravaging  the  country  as  he  passed 
along.  His  next  operation  was  directed  against  Edin- 
burgh  ;  but  being  opposed  hy  Alexander  at  the  liead 
of  an  army,  he  precipitately  retreated.  Alexander 
did  not  fail  to  pursue;  and  Jolm,  to  cover  his  retreat, 


burnt  the  towns  ot  Berwick  and  Goldinghum.  In  lliis 


retreat  the  king  of  England  himself  set  his  men  an  ex¬ 
ample  ot  harharity,  by  setting  fil  e  every  morning  to  the 
house  in  which  he  liad  lodged  the-preceding  night,  la 
short,  sucli  desolation  did  John  spread  all  aroimd  him, 
that  .•\IexandLr  I'oiuid  it  impossible  to  continue  Ills  ])ur- 
suit ;  tor  w  hicli  reason  he  marclied  westw  ard,  and  in¬ 
vaded  Engdaiid  by  the  way  of  Carlisle.  'Hii.s  place  lie 
took  and  fortified  ;  after  which  lie  niarchtd  south  as 
far  as  Richmond,  receiving  homage  from  all  tlic  great 
barons  as  he  jiasscd.  At  Riclimond  he  was  again 
stopped  hy  John’s  ravages,  and  obliged  to  return 
through  \\  estmorelaml  to  liis  own  dominions. 

\\  lien  th.e  English  barons  found  it  necessary  to  jnit 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Louis,  son  to  the 
king  of  France,  this  prince,  among  other  acts  of  sove- 
reignty,  summoned  Alexander  to  do  him  homage;  but 
the  latter  being  then  engaged  in  liie  siege  of  -Carlisle, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  King  Jolm,  he 
could  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  slmrt  time  Alex¬ 
ander  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise  : 
after  whitli  he  laid  siege  to  Barnard  castle  ;  but  being 
baffled  licre  also,  marched  southwards  through  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  Lon¬ 
don  or  Dover,  where  the  ])rince  confirmed  to  him  the 
rights  to  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  West¬ 
moreland.  He  continued  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and 
the  barons  in  their  wars  with  Jolm  ;  and,  in  1216, 
brought  a  fresh  army  to  their  assistance,  when  their 
afi’airs  were  almost  desperate 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander 
proved  faithful  to  his  interest;  but,  in  1217,  he  was  on 

such 
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■ScnlaitiT.  sucli  goot^  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  his  eldest 
*  sister,  tlie  princess  Joan,  in  marriage.  His  reejuest  was 
granted  ;  and  in  12^il  lie  espoused  that  princess.  As 
long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  iived,  a  perfect  harmony 
subsisted  between  the  Scots  and  English  :  but  in  12;J9 
Queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Ale.xander 
soon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egclrand  de 
Coney,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by  whom, 
in  12-11,  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander.  Iwoni  this 
time  a  coolness  took  place  between  the  two  courts, 
and  many  differences  arose;  but  no  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  on  either  side  during  the  lifetime  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  died  in  124-9,  in  the  .S5th  year  of  his  reign. 
102  Immediately  on  the  death  ofbis  father,  Alexandcrlll. 
Alfxaiidcr  took  possesion  of  the  throne.  -He  is  the  first -of  the 
Au*  l‘M9  of  whose  coronation  we  have  any  particu¬ 

lar  account.  We  are  told,  that  the  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  bishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who  girded  the 
king  with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an  emblem  of 
his  temporal  jurisdiction.  He  then  explained  in  Latin, 
and  afterw'ards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and  oaths  relating 
40  the  king  ;  who  received  them  all  w  ith  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  joy,  as  he  also  did  the  benediction  and  cere¬ 
mony  of  coronation  from  the  same  prelate.  After  the 
ceremony  w-as  performed,  a  Highlander,  probably  one 
of  those  who  went  under  the  denomination  of  Sanna- 
chies,  repeated  on  his  knees  before  the  throne,  in  his 
own  language,  the  genealogy  of  Alexander  and  his  an- 
J03  cestors,  up  to  the  first  king  of  Scotland, 
marries  the  In  1250,  the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years 
daughter  of  of  age,  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  who 
ofl-b^rlanV ^  proper  opportunity  to  oblige  him  lo 
All.  I2oo"  homage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But 
Alexander,  notwithstanding  liis  youth,  replied  with 
great  sense  and  modesty,  that  his  business  in  England 
was  matrimony  ;  that  he  had  come  thither  under  Hen- 
r> ’s  protection  and  invitation  ;  and  that  he  w  as  not 
jirepared  to  answer  such  a  difficult  question. 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  thi.-;  atteinpt 
by  the  distracted  state  of  the  Scots  affairs  at  that  time  ; 
for,  during  the  minerif  j'  of  the  king,  the  nobilitj'  threw 
all  into  confusion  by  their  mutual  dissen.«ions.  The  fa¬ 
mily  of  Cummin  were  now  become  exceedingly  power¬ 
ful ;  and  .Alexander  H.is  blamed  by  Buchanan  for  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  obtain  such  an  exoibitant  degree  of 
power,  by  wliicli  they  were  enabled  almost  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  government.  Xotwitlistanding  the  king's 
Trefusal  to  submit  to  the  homage  required  of  him,  they 
-imagined  that  Henry’s  influence  was  now  too  great; 
and  fearing  had  consequences  to  themselves,  they  with- 
<lrcw  from  York,  leaving  Henry  in  full  possession  of  his 
son-in  law’s  person.  Henry,  however,  to  show  that  he 
deserved  all  the  confidence  which  could  be  rejiosed  in 
him,  publicly  declared,  that  he  dropped  all  claim  of  sii- 
;j)eriority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  he  «  oid  J 
ever  afterwards  act  as  thefathcr  and  guardian  ofliis  son- 
-in-law ;  confirming  his  assurances  by  a  charter, 
when  .Mexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  there 
had  been  a  strong  party  made  against  his  I'.ngli.sli  con- 
lot  nexions.  'J'hey  now  cxclaimetl,  /liat  Scotland  was  no 
Tsroniiiied  than  a  province  of  Kitgiand  ;  and  having  gained 

^kiiost  all  th.o  nobility  over  to  tluvir  side,  th'.n  kept  the 
4iis  rc-Iii-lli-  king  and  queen  as  two  state-|)risoners  in  the  castle  »)f  l-i- 
-«ussul>jece».  dinhurgh.  HenrvJiad  secret  intelligence  ol  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  his  queen  privatelv  sent  a  jJ’.x  --ician  whom 
Vot.  XVHI.  Eart  II. 
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she  could  trust,  to  enquire  into  her  daughter’*  situation.  Scoilanit. 

Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  voung  ' - / - ' 

queen 'sjiresciKte,  she  gave  him  a  most  lamentable-  ac¬ 
count  ofher  situation.  Slie  said,  that  tlie  place  of  tlioir 
confinement  was  very  unwhole.somc,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  healtJi  was  in  imminent  danger;  and  that 
they  hud  no  concern  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Hi¬ 
storians  do  not  infm  ni  us  by  w  hat  means  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  this  dismal  situation  ;  only  in  general,  that  the 
Cummins  usur|)ed  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  Henry 
scarcely  knew  how  to  act.  If  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
violent  measures,  the  was  afraid  of  (he  lives  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son-in-law  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  bv  a  more 
cautious  conduct,  be  left  them  exposed  to  the  wicked 
attempts  of  those  n  ho  kept  them  in  thraldom,  some  of 
whom,  he  well  know,  had  designs  on  the  crown  itself.  lo? 

By  advice  of  the  Scots  royalists,  among  whom  were  the  Tiwy  arc 
earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Stralhcrne,  Carrick,  and  Eiohert’^^ 
de  (Jruce,  Henry  assembled  his  military  tenants  at  York, 
whence  he  himself  advanced  to  Newcastle,  where  he  ^ 
published  a  manifesto,  disclaiming  all  designs  against 
the  peace  or  independeiKe  of  Scotland;  deciaring,  that 
the  forces  which  had  been  collected  at  York  were  de¬ 
signed  to  maintain  both;  and  that  all  he  intended  was 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen  upon  the 
borders.  From  Newcastlehe  proceeded  to  Wark,  where 
he  privately  despatched  the  earl  of  (Boucester,  with  his 
favourite  John  Manscl,  and  a  train  of  trusty  followers, 
to  gain  admission  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  then  held 
by  John  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Koss,  noblemen  of  great 
inflaence  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  'I'he  earl  and 
3Iansel  gained  admittance  into  the  castle  in  disguise,  on 
jnetence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  Ross;  and 
tlwir  followers  obtained  access  on  the  same  account, 
without  any  suspicion,  till  they  were  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  to  have  mustered  the  garrison,  had  thev  met  with 
any  resistance.  J  he  queen  immediately  informed  them 
or  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  she  had  been 
kept.  The  lhigli*!i.  being  masters  of  the  cv.stle,  order¬ 
ed  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for  the  king 
and  quc'en  ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  success  of  liis 
party,  sent  a  safe-conduct  for  the  royal  jiair  to  miit 
Jnni  iit  Alnwick.  Roliert  de  Ross  was  summoned  by 
Henry  to  answer  for  bis  conduct  ;  but  throwing  him- 
selt  on  the  king's  ntercy,  he  wa.s  puni.slied  only  by  the 
■sequestration  of  his  estate,  as  was  John  Baliol  hy  a 
Iieavy  fine,  w  hleh  the  king  ot  England  reserved  en¬ 
tirely  for  his  own  nse. 

-Mexander  and  his  queen  were  altendL'd  to  Alnwick 
by  the  beans  of  tlieir  party  ;  and  when  they  arrived,  it 
w;is  agreetl  that  Henry  slinuld  act  as  hU  son-in-law’s 
guardian;  in  coii-^eqnentc' of  wliicli,  s:\eml  regulations 
\  ere  made,  in  ordi-r  tosupjvress  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  Cummin';.  'Hi. it  ambitious  fami'y,  however,  were  j,^. 
all  this  time  privately  strengtln-nlng  their  parly  in  .''tot-  \),.xan.i,.r 
land,  thongli  they  appeari.d  .'ati>!iid  with  the  arrange- . i<lT 
nients  whicli  had  h?-en  m.ide.  Tliis  r  -iideivd  \iexan-'2 
der  st*cinv;  so  lli.if,  being  off  l.i,  guurd.  he  wa.' 
pri.'evl  w  hen  asleep  in  tlie  castle  of  K  mrtjss  by  the  e.irl  of' 

Alenteith,  v.  Iio  carried  him  to  Stirling.  'I  he  Cuiiiiiiins 
wi-rejrtined  in  ihl.-  treason  by  Sh  Hugh  de  Abernethv, 

Sir  David  I.oehore,  and  .Sir  Hiigli  tie  Rnrelav  ;  uiid,  in 
the  ine.in  lime,  the  v.  Iio'e  ration  »  .i-  thrown  into  tlie 
utmost  coiifiision.  The  gre.it  seal  w  ’.s  foreiblv  taken 
from  Robert  Stutervilli-,  sulistiiute  to  the  cluncJlIor  the 
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Scotland,  bishop  of  Dunkeld ;  tiie  estates  of  the  royalists  were 
plundered  ;  and  even  the  churches  wei'e  not  spared. 
The  king  at  last  was  delivered  by  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  ^'lenteith. 


Alexander  being  thus  restored  to  the  exercise  of  re¬ 
gal  authoritj-,  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  moderation. 
He  pardoned  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents,  upon 
their  submitting  to  his  authority  ;  after  which,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  affairs  :  but 
a  storm  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him  from  another 
An.  1C63.  quarter.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  usurper  Do¬ 
nald  Bane,  brother  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  engaged 
to  deliver  up  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the 
king  of  Norway,  for  assisting  him  in  making  good  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Haco,  the  king 
of  Nonvay  at  this  time,  alleged,  that  these  engagements 
extended  to  the  delivering  up  the  islands  of  Bute,  Ar¬ 
ran,  and  others  in  the  frith  of  CHydc,  as  belonging  to 
the  Ebudm  or  Western  isles ;  and  as  .Alexander  did  not 
think  proper  to  comply  with  these  demands,  the  Nor- 
Avegian  monarch  appem-ed  with  a  fleet  of  160  sail,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  20,000  troops,  who  landed  and  took  the 
castle  of  Ayr.  Alexander  immediately  despatched  am¬ 
bassadors  to  enter  into  a  treaty  w  ith  Haco  ;  but  the  lat¬ 
ter,  flushed  with  success,  would  listen  to  no  terms.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  isles  of  Bute  and  Arran; 
after  which  he  pas.sed  over  to  Cunningham.  Alexander, 
prepared  to  oppose  him,  divided  his  army  into  three 
bodies.  The  first  was  commanded  b\  Alexander  high 
steward  of  Scotland  (the  great-grandf.ither  of  llobert 
II.),  and  consisted  of  the  Argylc,  Athol,  Lenox,  and 
Galloway  men,  Tlie  second  was  composed  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Lothian,  Fife,  Morse,  Berwick,  and  Stir¬ 
ling,  under  the  command  of  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar. 
The  king  himself  led  the  centre,  which  consisted  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Perthshire,  Angus,  ?*Iearns,  and  the 
107  northern  counties. — Haco,  Avho  was  an  excellent  gene- 
Defeats  ^ksposed  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  en- 

Nome.  gagement  began  at  Largs  in  Ayrshire.  Botli  parties 
jians.  fought  with  great  resolution  ;  but  at  htst  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  were  defeated  with  dreadful  slaughter,  not  few'- 
er  than  16,000  of  them  being  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
remainder  escaped  to  their  ships  ;  which  were  so  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  the  day  after,  that  Haco  could  scarce¬ 
ly  find  a  vessel  to  carry  him  with  a  lew  friends  to  Ork¬ 
ney,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  giief. 

In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  king  of  the  island 
of  Man  submitted  to  Alexander ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  several  other  princes  of  the  islands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Norwegians.  Haco’sson,  a  wise  and  learned 
prince,  soon  after  arrived  in  Scotland  with  fresh  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  proposed  a  treaty  :  but  Alexander,  in¬ 
stead  of  listening  to  an  accommodation,  sent  the  earls  of 
Buchan  and  Murray,  with  Allen  the  chamberlain,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  the  Western  Islands, 
where  they  put  to  the  sword  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  hanged  their  chiefs  for  having  encouraged  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  invasion.  In  the  mean  time,  Magnus  returned 
to  Norwa}’,  where  a  treaty  was  at  last  concluded  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Alexander.  By  this,  Magnus  renounc¬ 
ed  all  right  to  the  contested  islands  ;  Alexander  at  the 
same  time  consenting  to  pay  him  1000  merks  of  silver 
in  two  years,  and  100  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  these  islands.  To  cement  the  friendship  more 
iirmly,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Margaret 


the  daughter  of  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  son  and  heir  Scotland 

of  Magnus,  who  was  also  a  child;  and,  some  years  af-  - - 

ter,  w  hen  the  parties  were  of  proper  age,  the  marriage 
was  consummated.  jqs 

In  1264',  Alexander  sent  a  considerable  body  of  Scot-  Alexandei 
tish  forces  under  the  command  of  John  Cummin,  John 
Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  to  assist  the  king  of  England  England, 
against  his  rebellious  barons.  The  leaders  wmre  taken  An?  ise-i 
prisoners  in  the  battle  of  Lends,  Avhere  Henry  was 
defeated,  but  regained  their  liberty  in  the  following 
year  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Evesham,  by  wliich  the 
English  civil  war  was  successfully  terminated  on  the 
part  of  Henry  by  the  young  Prince  Edward. 

From  this  time  to  the  accession  of  Edward  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  find  nothing  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land.  That  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel  ene¬ 
my  to  this  country  than  it  had  ever  experienced.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Edward,  who 
was  then  newly  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  lie- 
had  been  on  a  crusade.  Soon  after  this,  Alexander  paid 
him  liomage  for  his  English  estates  ;  particularly  for  the 
lands  and  lordship  of  Penrith  and  others,  which  Henry 
had  given  him  along  with  his  daugliter.  He  proved  an 
excellent  ally  to  Edward  in  his  wars  against  the 
French  ;  and  the  latter  passed  a  charter,  by  wliich  he 
acknow  ledged  that  the  services  of  the  king  of  Scotland 
in  tiiosc  wars  were  not  in  consequence  of  Iiis  holding 
lands  in  England,  but  as  an  ally  to  his  crown.  Even 
at  this  time,  however,  Edward  had  formed  a  design  on 
the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  ;  for  in  the  charter  just  ” 
mentioned,  he  inserted  a  salvo,  acknowledging  (he  su-  Debi-i-ns  a 
periority,  by  wdiich  he  reserved  his  riglit  to  the  homage  Edward  I 
of  the  kingdom  oT  Scotland,  when  it  should  be  claimed 
by  him  or  his  heirs.  The  bishop  of  Norwich  suggested 
this  salvo  :  and  this  rvas  the  reason  why  .Alexander  An.  issk 
w'ould  not  perform  the  homage  in  person,  but  left  it  to 
be  performed  by  Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Garrick;  Alexan¬ 
der  standing  by,  and  expressly  declaring,  that  it  was 
only  paid  for  the  lands  he  held  jn  England. — No  acts 
of  hostility,  however,  took  place  during  the  lifetime 
of  Alexander,  who  was  kihed  on  the  16th  of  March 
1285,  in  the  45111  year  of  his  age,  by  his  horse  rush¬ 
ing  down  the  black  rock  near  Kinghorn  as  he  was 
riding. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the^,, 
great  subjects  of  Scotland  seemed  to  have  been  sensible  joo  """ 
of  Edward’s  ambitious  designs.  On  the  marriage  of  Accession 
Margaret  wdtli  Eric  prince  of  Norway,  the  states  of  Marga>- 
Scotland  passed  an  act  obliging  themselves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  sovereigns  of  Scotland. 

Edward  at  that  time  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  this 
measure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  contented  liimseif  witli  forming  factions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  Under  pretence  of  re¬ 
suming  the  cross,  he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  demanded  leave  from  tlie  pope  to  collect 
the  tenths  in  Scotland  ;  but  his  holiness  replied,  that  he 
could  make  no  such  grant  without  the  consent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Margaret  queen 
of  Norway,  her  dauglrter,  in  consequence  of  tlie  act 
above  mentioned,  was  recognised  by  tiie  states  as  queen 
of  Scotland.  As  she  was  then  but  two  years  old,  they 
came  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  from  ail  sliare  in  tlie 
government,  not  only  Edward  I.  but  their  queen’s  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  they  accordingly  established  a  regency  from 
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among  thc!r  own  number,  consisting  of  the  six  follow¬ 
ing  noblemen  ;  viz.  Robert  Wishart  bishop  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  Sir  James  Cummin  of  Badenoch,  senior,  James 
lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  who  were  to  have  the 
superintendency  of  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  the  Forth  ;  William  Fraser  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Duncan  M'Duff  earl  of  Fife,  and  Alexander 
Cummin  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were  to  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  affairs  to  the  north  of  the  same  river. — With 
these,  arrangements  Eric  was  exceedingly  displeased, 
considering  himself  as  the  only  rightful  guardian  of  his 
own  child.  He  therefore  cultivated  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  with  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  received  consider¬ 
able  pecuniary  favours ;  and  perceiving  that  the  states 
of  Scotland  were  unanimous  in  excluding  all  foreigners 
from  the  management  of  their  affairs,  he  embraced  the 
views  of  the  king  of  England,  and  named  commission¬ 
ers  to  treat  with  those  of  Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs. 
These  negociations  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  Edward  prince  of 
Wales,  young  as  they  both  were.  This  alarmed  the 
states  of  Scotland,  who  resolved  not  to  suffer  their 
queen  to  be  disposed  of  without  their  consent.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  by  the  commissioners  on  both  sides, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  result  of  their  conferences, 
and  to  demand  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
London  for  settling  the  regency  of  Scotland,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  for  putting  the  sovereign  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  two  kings.  As  the  two  parties,  however, 
were  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
being  first  cousins,  a  dispensation  was  applied  for  to 
Pope  Boniface,  who  granted  it  on  condition  that  the 
peers  of  Scotland  consented  to  the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  were  very  inimical  to  this 
match,  they  could  not  refuse  their  consent  to  it  when 
proposed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their  young 
queen.  They  therefore  appointed  the  bishops  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  and  Glasgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord  of  An- 
nandale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  depu¬ 
ties,  but  with  a  charge  to  preserve  all  the  liberties  and 
honours  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  w  hich  Edward 
agreed.  These  deputies  met  at  Salisbury  with  those  of 
England  and  Norway;  and  it  was  at  last  agreed,  1. 
That  the  young  queen  should  be  sent  from  Norway 
(free  of  all  marriage- engagements)  into  England  or 
Scotland.  2.  That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  soon  as  the 
distractions  of  that  kingdom  should  be  settled  ;  that  she 
should,  on  her  arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  be  tree  of 
all  matrimonial  contracts ;  but  that  the  Scots  should 
engage  not  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  without  her 
father  or  Edward’s  consent.  3.  The  Scots  deputies 
promised  to  give  such  security  as  the  Norwegian  com¬ 
missioners  might  require,  that  the  traiuiuillity  ot  the 
nation  should  be  settled  before  her  arrival.  1.  Hut 
the  commissioners  of  Scotland  and  Norway,  joined 
with  commissioners  from  England,  should  rt  inovc  such 
regents  and  officers  of  state  in  Scotland  as  might  be 
suspected  of  disaffection,  and  place  others  in  their 
stead.  If  the  Scots  and  Norwcgi.mi  commissioners 
should  disagree  on  that  or  any  otiier  In  .id  relating  to 
the  governmi  lit  of  Scotland,  the  deci.siou^  wa.  to  be 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  English  commissioners. 

The  partv  of  Edward  was  now  so  strong  in  tScotlaiul, 
tiiat  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  late  agreement,  in  a 
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parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  com¬ 
municated  in  form  to  the  Scotti^h  parliament  the  pope’s 
dispensation  for  the  marriage :  but  most  probably  he  did 
not ;  .as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  states  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter  they  heard  by  re¬ 
port.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  highly  approved 
of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  conditions  to  which  Ed¬ 
ward  was  previously  to  agree ;  but  the  latter,  without 
waiting  to  perform  any  conditions,  immediately  sent  for 
the  young  queen  from  Norway.  This  exceedingly  dis¬ 
pleased  Eric,  who  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  his 
daughter  into  the  hands  of  a  prince  whose  sincerity  he 
suspected,  and  therefore  delayed  the  departure  of  the 
young  queen  till  he  should  hear  farther  from  Scotland. 
Edw  ard,  alarmed  at  this,  had  again  recourse  to  negoci- 
ation ;  and  ten  articles  were  at  last  drawn  up,  in  which 
the  Scots  took  all  imaginable  precautions  for  the  safety 
and  independence  of  their  country.  These  articles  were 
ratified  by  Edward  on  the  28th  of  August  1289  ;  yet, 
even  after  the  marriage  was  fully  settled,  he  lost  no  time 
in  procuring  as  strong  a  party  as  possible.  At  the  head 
of  these  were  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  John 
Baliol.  That  prelate,  while  he  was  in  England,  was 
highly  caressed  by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations  of  preferment;  and  Baliol,  having  great 
estates  in  England,  considered  Edward  as  his  sove¬ 
reign.  The  bishop,  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  acted  as 
a  spy  for  Edward,  and  carried  on  with  him  a  secret  cor¬ 
respondence,  informing  him  of  all  public  transactions. 
Itappearsfrom  this  correspondence,  that  the  Scots  were 
far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  marriage.  Bruce 
earl  of  Annandale  suspected,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
that  the  young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  soon  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  1290,  assembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  was 
joined  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  .A.thol.  Intelligence  of 
^hese  commotions  wascarried  to  Edward  by  Baliol ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s  .advised  Edward,  if  the 
report  of  the  queen’s  death  should  prove  true,  to  march 
a  body  of  troops  tow  ards  Scotland,  in  order  to  securo 
such  a  successor  as  he  might  think  proper. 

Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  consented  to  allow  am¬ 
bassadors  to  be  sent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  tho 
young  queen,  previous  to  which,  he  ap|)ointed  the  bi¬ 
shop  of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the 
queen  and  her  future  husband ;  and  all  tlie  officers  there, 
both  civil  and  military,  obliged  tbcm.selve.s  to  surrender 
their  employments  and  fortresses  to  the  king  and  queen 
(that  is,  to  Edward)  immediately  on  tiieir  arrival  in 
Scotland.  But  while  the  most  magnificent  preparations 
w’erc  making  for  the  reception  of  the(|ueen,  intelii  ;ence 
of  her  death  was  received;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  this  event  happ;.ned  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  in  Norway,  or  after  her  departure  I’roui 
that  countiy,  probably  the  latter. 

The  Scots  w'ete  thrown  into  the  utmost  con  terna- 
tion  by  the  new  s  of  the  rjut  en’.-  death  ;  w  hile,  on  the 
other  hand,  Edward  was  ns  well  prepared  as  if  he  had 
know  n  what  was  to  hai'pen.  I'lii  st  .fi-  ol  .S.  otland 
at  this  time,  indeed,  wa.-  to  the  l:i<t  di'gree  dtp  .iraf)'  . 
1  he  act  el'sucee  don,  e'lablished  In  tli  •  late  I..-  g,  had 
110  lurther  operulion,  being  dete^mmi  d  by  tlie  de.iih  of 
the  quisai ;  and  since  ilu-  erown  w;.-  luiredit.ari ,  there 
was  no  preerdent  by  whi'  li  it  e  -uhl  be  rtliid.  i'he 
Scots,  in  general,  hov  i  lu,  ed  iheir  o\  -s  on 
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Scotiand.  ^]i0  posterity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
“  ~ '  kings  Maicolni  the  Maiden  and  his  successor 

William,  both  of  wiiom  died  w'ithoufc  lawful  issue.  The 
earl  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest,  was 
married  to  Allan  lord  of  Galloway ;  the  only  issue  of 
tvhicb  marriage  was  Derverguill  wife  to  John  Baliol, 
who  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  a  competitor  for  the 
crown.  The  second  daughter,  Isabella,  was  married 
to  Robert  Bruce;  and  their  son  Robert  was  likewise  a 
candidate.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  to  Henry  Hastings,  an  English  nobleman,  and  pre¬ 
decessor  to  the  present  earl  of  Huntingdon.  John 
Hastings,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  was  a  third  compe¬ 
titor;  but  as  his  claim  was  confessedly  the  worst  of  the 
three,  he  put  in  only  for  a  diird  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
principle  that  his  mother  was  joint-heir  with  her  two 
sisters  (c).  Several  otlier  claimants  now  started  up.  Flo¬ 
rence  earl  of  Holland  pretended  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  right  of  his  great  grandmother  Ada,  the  eldest 
lawful  sister  of  M  illiam,  formerly  king ;  as  did  Robert 
de  Pynkeny,  in  the  right  of  his  great  grandmother 
Margery,  second  sister  of  the  same  King  William. 
Patrick  Gallightly  was  the  son  of  Henry  Gallight- 
]y,  a  bastard  of  William;  William  de  Ross  was  de¬ 
scended  of  Isabel  ;  Patrick  earl  of  March,  of  llda  or 
Ada;  and  William  de  Vesci,  of  IMargery  ;  all  three 
natural  daughters  of  King  William.  Roger  de  Mande- 
ville,  descended  from  Aufrie,  another  natural  daughter 
of  William,  also  put  in  his  claim  ;  but  the  right  of  Ni¬ 
colas  de  Soulis,  if  bastardy  could  give  a  right,  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  o-f  the  former.  Flis  gj'andmother  Mar¬ 
gery,  the  wife  of  .A.lian  le  HHissier,was  a  natural  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Alexander  II.  and  consequently  sister  to  Alexan¬ 
der  HI.  John  Cummin  lord  of  Badenoch  derived  his 
claim  from  a  more  remote  source,  viz.  Donald  Bane, 
who  usurped  the  crown  about  200  years  before  this 
time;  but  he  was  willing  to  resign  his  pretensions  in 
favour  of  John  Baliol.  The  last,  indeed,  had  the  best 
right;  and,  had  the  succession  been  regulated  as  it  is  in 
all  hereditary  kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  succeeded.  Bruce  and  Hastings,  however, 
pleaded  that  they  were  preferable,  not  only  to  John  Ba¬ 
liol  the  grandchild  of  Margaret,  but  also  to  Derver^ 
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guill  her  daughter  and  his  mother,  for  the  fonowing  Scotland, 
reason.  Derverguill  and  they  were  equally  related  to  - — v— ^ 
their  grandfather  Earl  David  :  She  was  indeed  the 
daughter  of  his  eldest  daughter  ;  hut  she  was  a  woman, 
they  were  men;  and,  said  they,  the  male  in  the  same 
degree  ought  to  succeed  to  sovereignties,  in  their  own- 
nature  impartible,  preferable  to  the  female. 

Notwithstanding  this  number  of  candidates,  however, 
it  was  soon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  might  be 
cut  off  excepting  those  of  two,  viz.  Baliol  and  Bruce, 
of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with  respect  tO' 
hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popularity.  Baliof 
had  strongly  attached  himself  to  Edward’s  party;  and> 
this  being  by  ftw  the  most  powerful  in  Scotland,  gave 
him  a  decided  superiority  over  Bruce.  The  event  was, 
that  Edvvanl  was  appointed  to  decide  between  the  two 
competitors.  It  sooiv  appeared,  however,  that  Edu  ard 
had  no  intention  of  adjudging  t lie  crown  toanyjierson 
but  himself;  for,  in  arrassemhiy  heldat  Norham  oii  the 
10th  of  May  1291,  Brabanzon  the  chief  justice  of  Eng¬ 
land  informed  the  mem’oers,  “  that  liis  master  was 
come  thither  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  which  was  then  without  a  king,  to  meet 
tliem,  as  direct  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  to  do  justice  de- 
to  the  claimants  of  his  crown,  and  to  establish  a  solid  cl  •li  es  him- 
tranquillity  among  his  people;  dint  it  was  not  his  inten-**'"!^''^"''®- 
tion  to  retard  justice,  nor  to  usuiqr  the  right  of  any  oue, 
or  to  infringe  the  liberties  of  die  kingdom  of  Scotland,  ' 

but  to  render  to  every  one  his  due.  And  to  the  end  this 
might  be  done  with  the  more  ease,  he  required  the  as¬ 
sent  of  the  states  c.v  abnndante,  and  chat  they  should  own 
him  as  direct  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  offering,  on 
that  condition,  to  make  use  of  their  counsels  to  do  what; 
justice  demanded.  ”  'Die  deputies  were  astonished  at 
this  declaration,  and  replied,  that  they  were  by  no  means' 
prepared  to  decide  on  Edu  aid’s  claim  ol’  superiority 
but  that  Edward  ought  previously  to  judge  the  cause 
between  the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  should  choose  to  be  king.  Eduard 
treated  this  excuse  as  trifling,  and  ga%'e  tlieni  till  next 
day  to  consider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  assembly  was  held  in  Norham  church,  where 
tile  deputies  froiii  Beotlaiul  insisted  upon  giving  no  an-- 

swer. 


(c)  The  pedigree  of  the  three  principal  competitors  will  be  fully  understood  from  the  following  scheme. 

David  I.  King  of  Scots. 

I _ 

Henry  Prince  of  Scotland. 


David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  second  son. 


5.  Ada= Henry  de  Hastings.  2.  IsabellaJ:  Robert  Bruce. 

1  1 

1 

1.  Margaret=  Allan  of  Galloway. 

Henry  de  Hastings.  Robekt  Bruce, 

John  Baliol=Dervergui]l. 

1 

1  competitor. 

John  de  Hastings, 

John  Baliol, 

competitor.- 

competitor. 

Scotland. 
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suer  to  Etitrard’s  demands,  wlilch  couid  be  decidid 
'  only  by  liie  whole  community ;  representing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  absent,  tmd  that  they  must  liave  tinte  to  know 
their  sense  of  the  affair.  In  consequence  of  this,  Ed- 
ward  gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  which  interval 
he  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  and  in  Haltering  all  with  hopes,  if  they 
would  acknowledge  his  superiority.  But  when  the  as¬ 
sembly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  the  2J  of 
June  following,  they  found  the  place  of  meeting  sur- 
rounded  by  a  numerons  army  of  Engli^h.  Edward 
had  employed  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the 
historical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  which  has  since  been  published.  In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo  S^axon  kings 
of  England  ;  but  no  sufficient  evidence  is  brought  of 
any  such  homage  being  actually  performed.  As  to  the 
homage  paid  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it ; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  justice,  that  it 
was  paid  for  the  lands  which  they  iield  from  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  they  alleged,  that  it  w  as  as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  the  homage 
paid  by  the  English  monarchs  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scotland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  not 
tleiiied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  :  but  the}'  pleaded  that  it  was  void  of  itself, 
because  it  was  extorted  when  Wiiliam  was  a  prisoner 
to  Heni  )’ ;  and  they  produced  Bicbard  i.’s  charters, 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compulsive  and  ini¬ 
quitous. 

But,  however  urgent  these  reasons  of  (he  Scots  might 
be,  Edward  was  by  no  means  dispo.«ed  to  examine  into 
their  merits.  Instead  of  this,  he  closeted  the  several 
pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  and  having  found  them  all 
ready  to  comply  with  his  measures,  he  drew  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  charter  of  recognition  to  be  signed  by  tliem  all. 

11.?  “  To  all  who  shall  bear  this  present  letter. 

Pic  candi-  «<  We  Florence  earl  of  Holland,  Robert  de  Bruce 
Ln*^sen"  Annandale,  John  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway,  John 

iku.  1291.  Hastings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  of 
Budenocb,  Patrick  de  Dunbar,  earl  of  March,  John 
Vesci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de 
Ross,  greeting  in  the  Lord. 

“  Whereas  we  intend  to  pursue  our  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  same  before  him  that  hath  most  power,  ju- 
ri.sdiction,  and  reason  to  try  it ;  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  C/od  king  ot  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  sulficier.t  riasons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  sovereign  seigniory  of  the  same  : 
We  therefore  promi.se  that  we  will  hold  firm  and  stable 
his  act ;  and  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  realm  to  whom  it 
sliall  be  adjudged  before  him.  In  witness  whereof, 
we  have  set  our  seals  to  this  writir  g,  made  and  grant¬ 
ed  at  Norharn,  tlie  Tuesday  alter  the  Ascension,  in 
the  year  of  Grace  1291.  ”  • 

Edw’ard  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  hi.s  clinn- 
oellor,  that  although,  in  Uiw  dispute  which  had  aribcn 
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between  the  several  claimants,  touching  the  succession  Soctland. 

to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  acted  in  quality  of  so-  ' - /— ^ 

vertigo,  in  order  to  render  justice  to  whomsoever  it  was 
due ;  yet  he  did  not  thcrehv  mean  to  exclude  hi.nsclf 
fr.)m  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  per.-oii 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in¬ 
tended  to  a.-sert  ami  improve  when  he  sliouM  think 
proper  :  and  the  king  himself  repeated  this  protestation 
in  French.  The  candi.lates  were  then  severally  called 
upon  by  the  Engli.sli  chancellor,  to  declare  whether 
they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  hidward’s  claim  of 
superiority  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  submit" 
to  his  award  in  disposing  of  the  same  ;  which  being  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  then  admitted  to 
prove  their  rights.  But  this  was  mere  matter  of  form  ; 
for  all  tlie  force  of  England  was  then  assembled  on  the 
borders  in  order  to  support  the  claims  of  Edward,  and 
nothing  now  remained  but  to  furnish  him  w  itii  a  suffi¬ 
cient  pretext  for  making  use  of  it.  lie  observed,  that 
the  Scots  were  not  so  unanimous  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
recogni.<iiig  his  superiority,  and  that  the  submission,  EJwanJ 
which  had  been  .signed  by  the  camlidates,  was  not  suffi-  .femnnds 
cient  to  carry  it  into  execution.  For  this  reason  he  de- 
manded  that  all  the  forts  in  Scotland  should  be  putr^“r'j® 
into  his  possession,  that  he  niignt  rc&ign  them  to  thcpiaccsin 
succe-sfuf  candidate.  Scotland,. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  shameful  than  .a  tame 
compliance  w  ith  this  last  demand,  the  regency  of  Scot¬ 
land  without  hesitation  yielded  aUo  toil;  for  which  jj- 
they  gave  the  following  reasons.  “  That  whereas  they  which  is 
(the  states  of  Scotland),  had,  with  one  assent,  already  ■■'grci-d  to 
granted  that  King  Edward,  as  su|)crior  lord  of  Scot- *‘'  **’' 
land,  should  give  sentence  as  to  their  sevcr.nl  rights  and 
titles  to  the  crow  n  of  Scotland,  I’vrc.  but  as  the  said  king 
of  England  canrtot  put  his  jmlgincnf  in  full  i  xecution 
to  answ  er  eflvctually  w  ithout  tlie  possession  or  sei^in  of 
the  said  country  and  its  castles  ;  w  e  will,  gram,  and  ab  ¬ 
sent,  that  he,  as  sovereign  lord  thereof,  to  perform  the 
things  aforesaid,  shall  have  sei*in  of  all  the  lands  and 
castles  in  Scotland,  until  right  be  done  to  the  demand¬ 
ants,  and  to  the  guardians  and  community  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  to  restore  both  it  and  its  castles,  witli 
all  the  royalties,  dignities,  franchi«c<,  customs,  right-, 
laws,  usages  and  possessions,  with  their  appurtenances, 
in  the  same  state  and  condition  in  w  hich  they  were  w  hen 
he  received  them  ;  saving  to  the  king  of  England  the 
liomage  of  him  tliat  shall  he  king  :  so  as  tlK-y  mav  be 
restored  within  two  months  aflcr  the  d.iy  on  which  the 
rights  shall  be  determined  and  affirme.l ;  and  that  the 
profits  of  the  nation  which  shall  be  received  in  '.lie  mean 
time  shall  be  kept  in  the  liands  of  the  rbambcrlain  of 
Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  he  joined  wiili  him 
by  the  king  of  England  ;  so  that  the  charge  of  the 
government,  castles,  and  officers  of  the  realm,  maybe 
deducted.  In  witness  whereof,  iVe.  " 

I'or  these  rca.«ons,  as  it  is  said,  iho  regency  put  info 
the  hands  of  EdwartI  all  the  forts  in  tlie  country.  Gil-. 
fK'rt  de  I'mfreville  alone,  who  h.id  flic  command  of 
the  castles  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  refused  to  deliver 
them  up,  until  lie  should  be  indemnirivd  by  the  state-, 
and  by  Edw.ird  himself,  from  all  piiialtie-i  of  trio-soa 
of  wliieii  lie  might  afterw  ards  be  in  danger. 

But  though  Edwartl  had  thus  obtained  pnssc«.sion  of 
the  whole  pow  er  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  proper 
to  determine  every  thing  by  hi*  owo  autltotity.  liute.id 
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Scotland,  of  this,  he  appointed  commissioners,  and  promised  to 
'  grant  letters  patent  declaring  that  sentence  should  be 

Coninds-  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  foreseen  that 

sioners  ap-  the  great  dispute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ; 
pointed  to  and  though  the  plea  of  Cummin  was  judged  frivolous, 
determine  yet  ^e  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  neglect- 
sionf  ol’ the  agreed  tacitly  to  I'esign  it  in  favour  of  Ba- 

candidates.  Edward  accordingly  made  him  the  compliment  ' 

of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commis¬ 
sioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  40  more ;  and  the  names 
of  the  80  were  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days  ; 
after  which  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  otvn 
choosing.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  at 
their  own  option.  They  unanimously  pitched  upon 
Berwick  for  the,  place  of  meeting ;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  second 
of  August  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  re¬ 
signed  their  commissions  to  Edward;  but  he  returned 
them,  with  powers  to  act  in  his  name  ;  and  he  nominat¬ 
ed  the  bishop  of  Caithness  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland ; 
joining  in  the  commission  with  him  Walter  de  He- 
mondesham  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  his  ow'n  secre¬ 
taries.  Still,  however,  he  met  with  many  difficulties. 
Many  of  his  owm  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  were  by  no  means  fond  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  English  monarch  by  theacquisition  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  therefore  threw  such  obstacles  in  his  way, 
that  he  was  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  negotia¬ 
tion  and  intrigue,  and  at  last  to  delay  the  meeting  un¬ 
til  the  second  of  June  in  1292:  but  during  this  inter¬ 
val,  that  he  might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the 
loss  of  their  liberty,  he  proposed  an  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and  for  this  he  issued  a  writ  by  virtue^  of 
his  superiority. 

Aa.  1292.  The  commissioners  having  met  on  the  second  of  June 
1292,  ambassadors  for  Norway  presented  themselves  in 
the  assembly,  demanding  that  their  master  should  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambassadors  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  superiority  over  Scotland  ;  after  which 
he  proposed  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  should 
be  previously  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  those 
of  the  other  competitors.  This  being  agreed  to,  he 
ordered  the  commissioners  to  examine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  forming  their  report.  The 
discussion  of  this  question  was  attended  with  such  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  the  opinions  on  it  were  so  various,  that 
Edward  once  more  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  12th 
of  October  following ;  at  which  time  he  required  the 
members  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points  :  1.  By  what  law's  and  customs  they  ought  to 
proceed  to  judgment;  and,  supposing  there  could  be 
no  law  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  view  as  all  other  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  same  manner  as  earldoms  and  ba¬ 
ronies  ?  The  commissioners  replied,  that  Edward  ought 
to  give  justice  conformable  to  the  usage  of  the  two 
kingdoms  :  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  be  found,  he  might  by  the  advice  of  his  great 
men,  enact  a  new  law.  In  answer  to  the  second  question 
they  said,  that  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  might  be 
awarded  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  other  estates  and 
great  baronies.  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 


LAND. 

and  Baliol  to  be  called  before  him ;  and  both  of  them  Scotland 

urged  their  respective  pleas,  and  answ’^ers,  to  the  fol- - v— 

lowing  purpose. 

Bruce  pleaded,  1.  That  Alexander  II.  despairing  of  Pleas  of 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  Bruce  ai>d 
be  the  true  heir,  and  offered  to  prove  by  the  testimony 
of  persons  still  alive,  that  he  declared  this  wnth  the  ad-. 
vice  and  in  the  presence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  Alexander  III.  also  had  declared  to  those  w’ith 
whom  he  was  intimate,  that,  failing  issue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  also  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  nearest  in  blood  to  Alexander  III.  w'ho 
ought  of  right  to  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  Maiden 
of  Norw'ayandher  issue — Baliol  answered,  that  nothing 
could  be  concluded  from  the  acknowledgement  of  Alex¬ 
ander  II.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  bod^r ;  but  made 
no  answer  to  what  wms  said  of  the  sentiments  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  and  of  the  oath  made  by  the  Scottish  na¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  next  of  blood. 

2.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ought 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  natural  law  by  which 
kings  reign,  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  usage 
in  force  between  subject  and  subject:  That  by  the 
law  of  nature,  the  nearest  collateral  in  blood  has  a  right 
to  the  crown  ;  but  that  the  constitutions  which  prevail 
among  vassals,  bind  not  the  lord,  much  less  the  so¬ 
vereign  :  That  although,  in  private  inheritances  which 
are  divisible,  the  eldest  female  heir  has  a  certain  pre¬ 
rogative,  it  is  not  so  in  a  kingdom  tliat  is  indivisible  ; 
there  the  nearest  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
the  succession  opens. — To  this  Baliol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  of  their  lord  paramount ; 
and  that  he  ought  to  give  judgment  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  his 
crown,  that  is,  by  the  common  law  and  usage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  That  by  the  laws  and  usages 
of  England,  the  eldest  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  all  inheritances,  indivisible  as  well  as  di¬ 
visible. 

3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  manner  of  suc¬ 

cession  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times,  was 
in  favour. of  his  claim;  for  that  the  brother,  as  being 
nearest  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  sou 
of  the  deceased  king.  Thus,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin 
died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  son  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  several  other  au¬ 
thentic  instances  in  the  history  of  Scotland _ Baliol 

answered,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  son 
of  the  king,  the  example  militated  against  Bruce  ;  for 
that  the  son,  not  the  brother,  was  the  nearest  in  degree. 

He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  usurped  the  throne ;  but  he  contended,  that 
the  son  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king  of  England,  who  dispossessed  the  usurper,  and 
placed  the  son  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne ;  that  after 
the  death  of  that  son  the  brother  of  Malcolm  IJI.  again 
usurped  the  throne ;  but  the  king  of  England  again 
dispossessed  him,  and  raised  Edgar,  the  second  son  of 
Malcolm,  to  the  sovereignty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
son  of  the  second  daughter  excluded  the  grandson  of 
the  eldest  daughter. — Baliol  answered,  that  examples 
from  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance  ;  for  that, 
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according  to  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  succe.ssion  in  the  direct  line,  and  earls 
and  barons  succeed  in  like  manner,  the  issue  of  the 
younger  sister,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not 
the  issue  of  the  eldest  sister,  although  more  remote ; 
but  the  succession  continues  in  the  direct  line. 

5.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  female  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing  :  That  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive;  and 
as  she  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  nearest  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce’s  argument  wasvin- 
consistent  with  his  claim  :  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Isabella  the  mother  of  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  must  Bruce  himself  claim  through  her.  Besides, 
Bruce  himself  had  sworn  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  stated  on  both  sides,  Ed¬ 
ward  demanded  an  answer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  competitors.  He  also  put  the  following 
question  to  them :  By  the  laws  and  usages  of  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  issue  of  the  eldest  sister,  though 
more  remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  issue  of  the 
second  sister,  though  nearer  in  one  degree  ?  or  ought 
the  nearer  in  one  degree,  issuing  from  the  second  sis¬ 
ter,  to  exclude  the  more  remote  in  one  degree  issuing 
from  the  eldest  sister?  To  this  it  was  answered  una¬ 
nimously,  That  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  both  king¬ 
doms,  in  every  heritable  succession,  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the  eldest  sis¬ 
ter,  was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in  degree  issuing  from 
the  second  sister.  In  consequence  of  this,  Bruce  was 
excluded  from  the  succession ;  on  which  he  entered  a 
claim  for  one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled 
in  this  also,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determin¬ 
ed  an  indivisible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to 
have  seisin  of  Scotland ;  with  this  caveat,  however, 
“  That  this  judgment  should  not  impair  his*claim  to 
the  property  of  Scotland.  ” 

After  so  many  disgraceful  and  humiliating  conces¬ 
sions  on  tlie  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown¬ 
ed  king  at  Scone  on  the  30th  November  1292 ;  and 
finished  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  his  submissions,  however,  could  not 
satisfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  least  shadow  of  indepen¬ 
dence  remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  sentence  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  cause  into  England. 
But  this  was  opposed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  promise 
made  by  the  English  monarch,  that  he  should  “  ob¬ 
serve  the  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with¬ 
draw  any  causes  from  Scotland  into  his  English  courts.” 
Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the 
complaints  made  against  his  own  ministers  ;  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  asserting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
causes  in  England,  but  to  summon  the  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  if  necessary,  to  appear  before  him  in  per-on. 
Baliol  had  no  spirit  to  resist ;  and  therefore  signed  a 
most  disgraceful  instrument,  by  which  lie  declared, 
that  all  the  obligations  which  Edward  liad  conic  under 
were  already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  discharged 
them  all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  some 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  most  remarkable  ot  wliich  was 
giving  him  seisin  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  but  it  soon  np- 
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peared  th.it  he  intended  to  exercise  his  rights  of  stipe-  SroiIamL 

riority  in  the  most  provoking  manner.  The  first  in- - 

stance  was  in  the  case  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.  This 
nobleman  had  two  sons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  constantly  mentioned  in  history  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff. — It  is  said,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac¬ 
duff  in  possession  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey. 

Malcolm  died  in  1266  ;  Colban  his  son,  in  1270;  Dun¬ 
can  the  son  of  Colban,  in  1288.  To  this  last  earl,  his 
son  Duncan,  an  infant,  succeeded.  During  the  non¬ 
age  of  this  Duncan,  grandnephew  of  Macduff,  William 
archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
dispossessed  Macduff.  He  complained  to  Edward ;  who 
having  ordered  hi^  cause  to  he  tried,  restored  him  again 
to  possession.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Baliol 
held  his  first  parliament  at  Scone,  10th  February  1293. 

There  Macduff  was  cited  to  answer  for  having  taken 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  w  ere 
in  possession  of  the  king  since  the  death  of  the  last  earl 
of  Fife.  As  his  defences  did  not  satisfy  the  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment ;  but  an  action  was  re¬ 
served  to  him  against  Duncan,  when  he  should  come  of 
age,  and  against  his  heirs.  In  all  this  defence,  it  is 
surprising  that  Macduff  should  have  omitted  liis  strong¬ 
est  argument,  viz.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward's  au¬ 
thority,  had  put  him  in  possession,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  E^Iward’s  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  petitioned 
Baliol  for  a  rehearing ;  but  this  being  refused,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Edward,  who  ordered  Baliol  to  appear  be- 
fore  him  in  person  on  the  23th  of  March  1293:  but  iicsiiin- 
as  Baliol  did  not  obey  this  order,  he  summoned  himn’o”'  Ua- 
again  to  appear  on  the  14th  of  October.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Englisli  parliament’  drew  up  certain 
orders  in  cases  of  appeal  from  the  king  of  Scots;  all  .\n.’i293, 
of  wliich  were  harsh  and  captious.  One  of  these  re¬ 
gulations  provided,  “  that  no  excuse  of  absence  should 
be  received  either  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of 
Scotland,  respondent;  hut  that  the  pai  ties  might  have 
counsel  if  tliey  required  it.”  j24 

Though  Baliol  had  not  the  courage  to  withstand  tlic  wlio  bc- 

second  summons  of  Edward,  he  behaved  with  con.>ic!er  b;i»e^  »iih 

ri.>oluliuii 


able  resolution  at  tiie  trial.  The  cause  of  .Macdufi'  be¬ 


ing  brought  on,  Edward  asked  Baliol  what  he  had  to 
offer  in  his  own  defence;  to  which  he  replied,  ‘‘  I  am 
King  of  Scotland.  To  the  coniplainl  of  .Macduff,  or 
to  ought  else  respecting  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
answer  without  the  advice  of  my  people.  ” — Edward 
aft’ected  surprise  at  this  refusal,  after  the  suhmi>.- ions 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him  ;  but  tlie  latter 
steadily  replied,  “  In  matters  respecting  my  kingdom, 

I  neither  dare  nor  ca>i  answer  in  this  place,  witlicul  he 
advice  of  my  people.”  lalward  then  desired  liiin  to 
ask  a  further  adjournment,  tliat  he  miglii  udiirc  wilii  the 
nation.  But  Baliol,  perceiving  tiiat  his  doing  o  w.iuid 
imply  an  acquiescence  in  I'dward  s  nglit  of  requiring 
his  |icr.soiml  attemkuice  on  the  r.ngli.'h  court.-,  replied, 

“  That  he  would  neither  ask  a  longer  day,  nor  consc-r.t 
to  an  iieljournnient.  ” — It  was  then  re^,‘l  =  --  d  hv  the  par-  n; 
liumeiit  ol'  laigland,  that  th.  king  of  Seotl.iiid  laid  of-t«-ii 
fered  no  di.feiice  ;  that  In-  huti  made  iw;i-ive  aiul  ilisre- 
-pectl'nl  answers;  and  that  lie  «as  giiille  e'f  inaiuf! -t 
contempt  of  the  couit,  .nul  ofojii'n  ili.sohciiienci-.  I'o 
re  compense  Miieeluif  for  his  inq)risounu  Ml,  he  «a.-  or¬ 
dered  diimages  l^om  the  king  of  Scots,  to  be  taxed  l>y 
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the  court ;  and  It  was  also  determined  that  Edward 
should  inquire,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  country, 
whether  Macduff  recovered  the  tenements  in  question 
by  the  judgment  of  the  king's  court,  and  v/hether  he 
was  dispossessed  by  the  king  of  Scots.  It  was  also  re¬ 
solved,  that  the  three  principal  castles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  the  reyal 
jurisdiction  over  them,  should  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  king,  and  there  remain  until  the  king  of  Scots 
should  make  satisfaction  for  his  contempt  and  disobedi¬ 
ence.  But,  before  this  judgment  v/as  publicly  intimat¬ 
ed,  Baliol  addressed  Edward  in  the  following  words : 
“  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege-man  for  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  ;  th.at,  whereof  you  have  lately  treated,  re¬ 
spects  people  no  less  than  niyselu  I  therefore  pray 
3’ou  to  delay  it  until  I  have  consulted  my  people,  lest  I 
be  surprised  through  want  of  advice:  They  who  are 
now  with  me,  neither  will  nor  dare  advise  me  in  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  rest  of  my  kingdom.  After  I  have  advised 
with  them,  I  will  in  your  Hist  parliament  after  Easter 
report  the  result,  and  do  to  )ou  what  I  ought.’’ 

In  consequence  of  this  address,  Edw  ai  d,  with  consent 
of  Macduff,  stopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after 
the  feast  of  Trinity  120 1.  But  before  this  term  Ed¬ 
ward  was  obliged  to  suspend  all  jirocccdings  against  the 
Scots,  in  const'quence  of  a  war  w  hich  broke  out  w  ith 
France.  In  a  parliament  held  this  year  by  Edw  ai  d, 
tlie  king  of  Scotland  appeared,  and  conscntoil  to  .siirren- 
tler  the  whole  revenues  of  his  hinglish  estates  I'or  three 
3’ears  to  assist  Edward  against  his  enemy.  lie  was  also 
requested  and  ordered  by  Edward  to  extend  an  embargo 
laid  upon  the  English  vessels  all  over  Scotland ;  and  this 
embargo  to  endure  until  the  king  of  England's  further 
pleasure  should  be  known.  He  also  requested  Baliol  to 
send  some  troops  for  an  expedition  into  Clascony,  and 
required  the  presence  and  aid  of  several  of  the  Scostish 
barons  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Scots,  however, 
eluded  the  comniands  of  Edward,  by  pretending  that 
they  could  not  bring  anj-  CMiisiderable  force  into  the 
field;  and,  unable  to  hear  Iiis  ty  ranny  any  longer,  they’ 
ncgociated  an  ahiance  with  I’liilip  king  of  Brance.  Hav¬ 
ing  assembled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed 
upon  Baliol  to  dismiss  all  the  I'mglishmen  w  hom  he 
maintained  at  his  court.  'I'liey  then  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve,  fourl)is!io]is,  four  car's,  and  four  barons, 
by  whose  advice  every  tiling  was  to  he  regulated  ;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  English  historians,  they  watched 
the  conduct  of  Baliol  hiinsedf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honouiable  captivity.  They  could  not,  however, 
prevent  him  from  delivering  up  the  castles  of  Uerw  ick, 
Koxburgh,  and  .Tedburgh.  to  thebishop  of  Carlisle;  in 
whose  custody  they  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be- 
tv\  een  England  and  France,  as  a  jiledge  of  Iris  allegi- 
aiice.  Notwithstanding  this,  Ihiliol  concluded  tlie  al¬ 
liance  with  I’hiiip;  I)}' which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
latter  should  give  in  marriage  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Anjou  to  Baliol’s  son  ;  and  it  was  also 
provided,  that  Jlaliol  should  not  marry  again  without 
the  consent  of  Philip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged 
to  assist  Philip  in  his  wars  at  his  own  expense,  and 
with  his  whole  power,  especially  if  I'hlwarrl  invaded 
Prance;  and  Philip  on  his  part  cngtigetl  to a.'-sist  Scot¬ 
land,  in  case  of  an  English  invasion,  either  by  making 
a  diversion,  or  by  sending  succours  to  the  Scotch. 

,Elated  w  ith  the  hoj[  es  of  assistance  from  ITunce,  the 
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Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with  a  mighty  army,  anti  Scotland 
laid  siege  to  Carlisle.  The  men  abandoned  the  place; 
but  the  w’omen  mounted  the  walls,  and  drove  the  assall- 
^  ants  from  the  attack.  Another  incursion  into  North- 
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umberland  proved  almost  as  disgraceful.  Their  whole  England 
ex})loits  consistetl  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lumley,  and  withont 
a  monastery  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated  to  tlieir 
patron  St  Andrew’;  but  having  attempted  to  storm  the 
castle  of  Harbottle,  they  w  ere  repulsed  w’ith  loss.  In 
the  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal  in  number 
to  that  of  the  Scots,  but  much  superior  in  respect 
of  discipline,  invaded  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland. 

Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according  to 
promise,  or  had  been  resumed  by  the  Scots,  and  vvas  now  \  09 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  Edward  assaulted  Berwick 
it  b\'  sea  and  land.  The  ships  w  hich  began  the  attack  ‘^ken,  anc 


were  all  either  burnt  or  disabled;  but  Edward  having 


tants  mas- 


led  on  his  army  in  person,  took  the  place  by  stoi  m,  and  sacred  by- 
cruelly  butchered  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  ofBdwarA 
8000,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  In  ihis  town 
there  was  a  building  called  the  lled-hnll,  posse.«scd  by 
certain  Flemings,  by  the  tenure  of  defending  it  at  ail 
times  against  the  king  of  England.  Thirty  of  these 
maintained  their  ground  for  a  whole  d;iy  against  the 
English  army;  but  at  night  the  building  being  set  on 
fire,  all  of  them  peri.shcd  in  the  flames.  The  s;tme  day 
file  castle  capitulated  ;  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2000 
men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after 
having  sworn  never  to  hear  arms  against  England. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  par-  Baliol’s  rc 
liainenf,  solemnly  and  openly  renounced  his  allegiairce 
to  Edward,  serRling  liim  the  following  declaration —  oHiis  alle- 

“  To  the  magnificent  prince,  Edward,  by  the  grace 
of  (rod,  king  of  England;  John,  b^' the  same  grace,  ° 
king  of  Scotland. 

“  Whereas  you,  and  olhei's  of  .your  kingdom,  jou 
not  being  ignorant,  or  having  cause  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  liavo  noiorioii.^ly  and  frecjiiently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contempts,  grie¬ 
vances,  and  strange  damage’s  against  us,  the  liberties  of 
our  kingdom,  and  against  (Jod  and  justice;  citing  u.s, 
at  your  pleasure,  upon  every  slight  suggestion,  out  of 
our  kingdom  ;  unduly  vexing  us  ;  sei'/.ing  our  castles, 
lauds,  and  possessions,  in  jinir  kingdom;  unjustly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  oiir.s,  taking  the  goods  of  our  subjects, 
as  well  by  .sea  as  land,  and  carr3  iiig  them  intp  your 
kingdom;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our 
kingdom;  carrying aw;ry  onr  subjects  and  imprisoning 
them:  For  the  reformation  of  which  things,  we  sent 
our  messengers  to  you,  which  remain  not  0UI3'  uiire- 
dressed,  hut  there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worse 
things  to  them ;  for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army 
U[)oii  the  borders,  for  the  disinheriting  us,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  ol' our  kingdom  ;  and,  proceeding,  have  in¬ 
humanly  committed  slaughter,  burnings,  and  violent 
inva.sions,  as  well  by  .se;i  as  land  :  We  not  being  able 
to  sustain  the  said  injuries,  grievances,  and  damages 
any  longer,  nor  to  remain  in  your  fealty  or  homage, 
extorted  by  your  violent  oppres.sion,  restore  them  to 
you,  for  ourself,  and  all  the  inliabiiants  of  our  king¬ 
dom,  as  w  ell  for  the  lands  we  hold  o!’  you  in  your  king¬ 
dom,  as  for  3  oe.r  pretended  governnient  over  us.  ” 

Fldward  v, as.jH’eseiited  with  this  reiiunciatiou  by  the 
bauds  of  the  intrepid  Henrv,  abbot  of  Aberbrotliwick  ; 
arid  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he  re¬ 
ceived 
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celved  it  rather  with  contempt  than  anger.  “Thefoolish 
traitor,"  said  he  to  the  abbot,  “  since  he  will  not  come 
to  us,  we  will  go  to  him.  ”  The  abbot  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many  in  Scot¬ 
land,  to  present  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Edward  would 
have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  he  had  address  enough  to 
escape  without  receiving  any  other  answer. 

Though  this  scheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con¬ 
certed  some  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  sent 
to  Edward  till  after  the  taking  of  Berwick.  The  fate 
of  Scotland,  after  it,  however,  was  soon  decided.  The 
earl  of  March  had  sided  with  Edward,  but  the  countess 
betrayed  his  castle  of  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots.  Edward  sent  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  recover 
the  place.  The  whole  force  of  Scotland  opposed  them 
defeated  at  on  the  heights  above  Dtinbar  ;  but  leaving  their  ad- 
Dunbar,  yantageous  post,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies 
in  confusion,  they  were  dispersed  and  defeated. 

The  castle  of  Dunbar  surrendered  at  discretion;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  same  example ;  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  surrendered  after  a  short  siege;  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
guilty  of  the  greatest  extravagances.  During  the  short 
interval  between  the  loss  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  at 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  madefor  expelling  all  the  English 
ecclesiastics  who  held  benefices  in  England  ;  all  the 
partisans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
An.  1296. traitors,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  But  the  great 
J32  successes  of  Edward  soon  put  an  end  to  these  impotent 
Baliol  sub-  acts  of  fury.  Baliol  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy 
mils  to  of  the  conqueror.  Divested  of  his  royal  ornaments, 
and  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  performed  a 
most  humiliating  penance  ;  confessing  that  by  evil  and 
false  counsel,  and  through  his  own  simplicity,  he  had 
grievously  offended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  transgressions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England ;  in  con¬ 
tracting  his  son  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king  ;  in 
renouncing  his  fealty  ;  in  attacking  the  English  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  resisting  Edward.  He  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  English  invasion  and  conquest ;  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  consent,  resigned  Scotland, 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 
2d  July,  1296. 


Edward. 


The  king  of  England  pursued  his  Conquests,  the  Scotland, 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  swear  fealty  to  him. 
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and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  France.  His 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from  whence  he  returned  south-  subdued, 
ward ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abso¬ 
lute  conquest  of  Scotland  he  carried  off  from  Scone 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings  were  usually 
crowned.  This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  stone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (n).  Some  of  the 
charters  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  oflf,  and 
the  seals  torn  from  others. 

On  the  28th  of  .August  1296,  Edward  held  a  par¬ 
liament  at  Berwick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  said,  that  while 
the  English  monarch  was  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  he  had  promised  the  sovereignty  to  Robert 
Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  in  order  to  secure  his  fideli¬ 
ty  ;  but  being  put  in  mind  of  his  promise,  he  answer¬ 
ed,  “  Have  I  no  other  business  but  to  conquer  king¬ 
doms  for  you  ?  ”  Bruce  silently  retired,  and  passed  his 
days  in  obscurity.  Among  those  who  professed  their 
allegiance  at  this  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the 
younger,  earl  of  Carrick.  After  this,  Edward  took 
the  most  effectual  methods  of  securing  his  newconquest. 

He  ordered  the  estates  of  the  clergy  to  be  restored ;  and 
having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows  of  many  of  the 
Scottish  barons,  he  put  them  in  possession  of  their  join¬ 
ture-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent  provision  for  the 
wives  of  many  of  his  prisoners.  Yet,  though  in  every 
thing  he  behaved  w-ith  great  moderation  towards  the 
Scots, he  committed  the  governmentof  certain  districts, 
and  of  the  chief  castles  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  his 
English  subjects,  of  whose  fidelity  and  vigilance  he 
thought  himself  assured.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fectionsofthecIcrgy,hegranted  to  the  Scottish  bishops, 
for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  their  effects  by 
w  ill,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  privilege  was  enjoyed 
by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England.  In  honour 
of  the  “  glorious  confessor  St  Cuthbert,  ”  he  gave  to 
the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual  pension  of  10  pounds, 
payable  out  of  tlie  revenues  of  Scotland,  by  the  tenure 
of  maintaining,  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  two  wax 
tapers  of  20  pounds  weight  each,  and  of  distributing 
tw  ice  a  year  one  penny  each  to  3000  indigent  persons. 

At 


(d)  This  stone  is  thus  described  by  W.  Hemingford,  tom.  i.  p.  37-  “  .Apud  monasterium  de  Scone  positus 

erat  lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclesia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidcni  af/  modum  rotunda  cathedra"  cotifec- 
tus,  in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quasi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more,  liege  Itaque  novo  in  lapidc  posito,  missarum 
solemnia  incepta  peraguntur,  et  practerquam  in  elevatione  sacri  dominici  corporis,  semper  lapid.-uus,  mansit.  ” 
And  again,  tom.  i.  p.  100.  “  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  prxeepit  tolli  et  Londoniis  cariari,  lapidein  ilium,  in  quo, 

ut  supra  dictum  est,  reges  Scotorum  solebant  poni  loco  coronationis  sum,  et  hoc  in  xigntim  rrgni  conquali  et  re- 
signati.  ”  Walsingham  mentions  the  use  to  which  Edward  put  this  stone  :  “  Ad  Westmona-sterium  transtiilit 
ilium,  jubens  inde  fieri  celebrantium  cathedram  sacerdotum.  ”  This  account  of  the  fatal  stone  is  here  transcrib¬ 
ed,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  stone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Westminster. 
Fordun  has  preserved  the  ancient  rhymes  concerning  it ;  lib.  xi.  c.  25. 

“  Hie  rex  sic  totam  Scotiam  fecit  sibi  notam, 

(jui  sine  mensura  tulit  inde  jocalia  plura, 

Et  pariter  lapidem,  Scotorum  qiicm  fu-c  sedcni 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  ;  quod  sic  inolcvit, 

Ai  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locnlum 
invenient  lapidem.  regnare  tenentur  ibidem." 

+  11 
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Scotland.  At  last,  having  settled  every  thing,  as  he  thought,  in 
trantjuiility,  he  departed  for  England,  with  all  the 
triumph  of  a  conqueror. 

■New  dis-  tranquillity  established  by  Edward  was,  how- 

turbances.  ever,  of  short  duration.  The  government  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward’s 
vicegerents  did  not  possess.  Warenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  in 
England,  on  pretence  of  recovering  bis  health.  Cres- 
singham,  the  treasurer,  \vas  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and 
selfish  ecclesiastic  ;  while  Ormesby  the  iusticiar3’  was 
hated  for  his  severity.  Under  these  officers  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Edw’ard  became  more  and  more  feeble  ; 

135  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  highways,  and  the  English 
Sir  William  government  was  universally  despised.  At  this  critical 
W'allace.  rnoment  arose  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  hero  so  much 
.-,n.  1297.  celebrated  in  Scottish  fables,  by  which  indeed  his  real 
exploits  are  so  much  obscured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  authentic  relation  of  them.  The  most  probable  ac¬ 
count  is,  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman 
( Wallace  of  Ellerslie)  in  Renfrewshire  (e).  Having 
been  outlawed  for  some  offence,  he  associated  with  a 
few  companions,  of  fortunes  equally  desperate  with  his 
own,  Wallace  himself  was  endowed  with  great  strength 
and  courage,  and  an  active  and  ambitious  spirit  ;  and 
by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  he  maintained 
an  authority  over  the  rude  and  undisciplined  multitudes 
who  flocked  to  his  standard.  In  .May  1297,  he  began 
to  infest  the  English  quarters  ;  and  being  successful  in 
his  predatory  incursions,  his  party  became  more  nume¬ 
rous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Douglas.  With 
their  united  forces,  these  two  allies  ai  tempted  to  surprise 
Ormesby  the  justiciary,  while  he  held  liis  courts  at 
Sconc.;  but  be  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  flight. 
After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the  whole  country',  as¬ 
saulted  castles,  and  massacred  tlie  English.  Their  party 
was  joined  by  many  persons  of  rank  ;  among  whom 
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w'cre  Robert  Wishavt  bishop  ofGla.sgow,  the'stewarcT  of  Scotland', 

Scotland  (e),  and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindsay, ' - 

Sir  Richard  Limdin,  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Both- 
well.  Young  Bruce  would  have  been  a  vast  accessiott 
to  the  party  ;  for  he  possessed  all  Garrick  and  Annan- 
dale,  so  that  his  territories  reached  from  the  frith  of 
Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  wardens  of  the  western 
marches  of  England  suspected  his  fidelity,  and  summon¬ 
ed  him  to  Carlisle.  He  obeyed,  and  made  oath  on  the 
consecrated  host,  and  on  the  sword  of  Becket,  to  be 
ffiithful  and  vigilant  in  the  cause  of  Edward ;  and  te 
prove  bis  sincerity,  he  invaded  with  fire  and  swnrd  the 
estate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and  carried  off  his  wife 
and  children.  However,  he  instantly  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  :  “  1  trust  (said  he),  that  the  pope  will 
absolve  me  from  an  extorted  oath  ;  ”  on  which  he  a- 
bandoned  Edward,  and  joined  the  Scottish  arm}'. 

All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  least 
su.specting  an  insurrection  a  nong  people  whom  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  had  thoroughly  subdued.  As  soon  as  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence,  he  ordered  the  earl  of  Surrey  to 
suppress  the  rebels  ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
the  army  himself  on  account  of  bis  health,  resigned  it 
to  his  nephew,  Loru  Henry  i’ercy.  A  gi-eat  army, 
some  say  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  now  assein- 
bled,  with  which  Percy  marched  against  the  Scots.  He 
found  them  encamped  at  Irvine,  with  a  lake  in  their 
front,  and  their  flank  secured  by  intrencliments,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmost  j-g 
danger.  The  Scots,  however,  l  uined  every  thing  by  Dissensions 
their  dissensions.  Wallace  was  envied  on  account  of  liisof  the  Scots, 
accomplishments,  which  bad  raised  bisreputation  above 
the  other  officers,  whose  birth  and  circumstances  were 
higher  than  his.  His  companions  accordingly  became 
jealous,  and  began  to  suggest,  that  an  opjiosition  to  the 
English  could  only  be  productive  offurilicr  national  de¬ 
struction.  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  officer  of  great  rank, 

formed' 


(e)  The  descent  of  Sir  William  Wallace  lias  scarcely  been  carried  with  accuracy  beyond  his  father,  Wallace 
of  Ellerslie.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie  family  of  Wallace  or  Walleys,  came  originally  from  Wales;  but' 
according  to  Mr  Chalmers,  they  were  an  Anglo-Norman  family,  originally  denominated  Walen.^c,  of  wbonv 
Richard  Walense,  who  appears  as  a  witness  to  tlie  charters  of  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  the  first  of  tlie  Stewarts, 
acquired  lands  in  Kyle,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  settled.  'I'his  Hicliard  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Richard,  wlio 
was  cotemporary  with  Alan,  the  son  of  Waiter  the  Stewart.  Another  brancli  of  the  family  of  Walense  settled 
in  Renfrewshire,  under  tlie  kindly  influence  of  the  Stewarts;  and  of  this  branch  Henry  Walense,  probably  a 
younger  son  of  the  first  Richard,  lield'some  lands  in  Renfrewshire  under  Walter  tiie  Stewart  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  From  this  Henry  was  descended  Malcolm  Waleys  of  Ellersly,  the  father  of  Sir  William' 
Wallace,  the  ch;.nipion  of  Scottish  independence. 

We  find  that  the  laiiiil}  of  Wallace  was  patronised  by  that  of  Stewart,  which  now  began  to  make  a  flistin-. 
guished  figure  in  Scottish  history.  The  genealogy  of  this  illustrious  house  has  been  much  disputed,  and  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Mr  Chalmers  seems  to  have  thrown  considcralile  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
Stewarts,  and  lias  traced  them  farther  back  than  the  generality  of  historians.  According  to  this  writer,  Wal¬ 
ter  the  son  ot  Alan,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  of  the  Stewarts,  came  from  Shropshire  in  England, 
and  hi'5  father  Alan  was  the  son  of  Flaald  ;  and  the  younger  brother  of  William,  son  of  Alan,  the  progenitor  of< 
the  famous  house  of  Fitz-Alan,  carls  of  Arundel.  Alan  the  son  of  Flaald  married  the  daughter  of  Warine, 
the  famous  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  in  which  both  these  families  bore  a  part  in 
the  suite  of  William  ;  and  of  tliis  marriage  was  born  William,  the  undoubted  heir  both  of  Alan  and  of  Warine. 
Now,  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  who  in  1335  claimed  the  post  of  steward  of  Scotland  by  hereditary 
right,  and  sold  this  title  and  claim  to  Edward  HI.  for  1000  merks,  had  not,  according  to  Mr  Chalmers,  any. 
right  to  the  steward.ship  of  Scotland  ;  but  Walter,  the  younger  brotlier  of  William,  the  son  of  Alan,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  Richard  Fitz-Alan  the  claimant,  was  the  first  purchaser  of  this  hereditary  office.  Robert  the 
Stewart,  who  was  born  of  Margery,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1316,  and  became  king  of  Scots  in  1370>, 
was  then  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  office  of  by  lineal  descent. . 
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fovnied  a  party  against  Wallace,  and  went  over  to  Ed¬ 
ward  with  all  his  tollowers.  Other  leaders  entered  in¬ 
to  a  ncgociation  with  the  English,  Bruce  the  steward, 
and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and  made 
submissions  to  Edward  for  themselves  and  their  ad¬ 
herents. 

This  scandalous  treaty  seems  to  have  been  ncgociated 
by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow ;  and  their  recantation  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  following  words _ “  Be  it  known  to  all 

men  :  hereas  we,  wnth  the  commons  of  our  country, 
did  rise  in  arms  against  our  lord  Edward,  and  against 
his  peace,  in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  slay,  and  commit  divers  robberies  ;  we  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad¬ 
herents,  agree  to  make  every  repaj  ation  and  atonement 
that  shall  be  required  by  our  sovereign  lord  ;  reserving 
always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  whicli  we  have 
procured  from  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif¬ 
ford,  commanders  of  the  English  forces  ;  at  Irvine, 
9th  July  1297.  ”  To  this  instrument  was  subjoined, 
“  Escrit  a  Sire  Willaume ;  ”  the  meaning  of  which 
Lord  Hailes  supposes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  noti¬ 
fied  to  Sir  William  Wallace,  their  having  made  terms 
of  accommodation  for  themselves  and  their  party. 

Edward  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  ba¬ 
rons  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  those 
whom  he  had  made  prisoners  in  the  course  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  should  serve  him  in  his  wars 
against  France.  The  inconstancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  so  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  submission  or 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  sufficiently  binding  on 
him ;  for  which  reason  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Stew¬ 
ard,  and  Alexander  de  Lindesay,  became  sureties  for 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  should  deliver 
his  daughter  Margery  as  an  hostage. 

Wallace  alone  refused  to  be  concerned  in  these  shame¬ 
ful  submissions  ;  and,  with  a  lew  resolute  followers,  re¬ 
solved  to  submit  to  every  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  submission  as  well  as  their  own;  but  find¬ 
ing  that  to  be  impossible,  the  bishoj)  of  (ilasgow  and  Sir 
M'illiam  Douglas  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves  pri¬ 
soners  to  the  English.  Edward,  however,  ascribed  this 
voluntary  surrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  asserted,  that  Wishart  repaired  to  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yiehling  himselt 
up,  but  with  the  concealed  purpose  of  forming  a  con¬ 
spiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  castle  to  the  Scots  ;  and 
in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appealed  to  intercepted  letters 
of  Wishart.  On  the  other  hand,  \\’allace,  ascribing 
the  bishop’s  conduct  to  traitorous  pusiliannnity,  jrlun- 
dered  Ins  house,  and  carried  olf  his  family  captives. 

Immediately  after  the  defection  of  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  Wallace  with  his  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  English  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage  ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
loss  of  loot)  men.  He  then  found  himself  deserted  l)y 
almost  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  projieity.  H  is  ar¬ 
my.  however,  increased  considcrahl}'  by  the  accession  of 
numbers  of  inferior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  act  on 
the  offensive.  While  he  employe(i  himselt  in  besieging 
the  castle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  I.ng- 
lish  army  approached  .''tirling.  ^\  allace,  having  char- 
g<'d  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  pain  ol  death,  to 
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continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle,  hastened  with  all  ^c.^tkind. 
his  troops  to  gua'd  the  important  passage  of  the  Forth  ;  — v—' 
and  encamped  behind  a  rising  grountl  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  abbey  of  Cambiiskenneth.  Brian  l  itz- Al¬ 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  but  Warenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal¬ 
lace  might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  Ins 
arms,  he  despatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottish  camp, 
with  terms  of  capitulation.  “  Return,  ”  stid  Wallace, 

“  and  tell  your  masters,  that  vve  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  assert  our  right,  and  to  set  Scotland  free.  Let 
them  advance,  they  will  find  us  prepared.  ”  The  Eng-  Gives  the 
lish,  provoked  at  this  answer,  demanded  impatiently'  to  English  a 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Lundin  remonstrated 
against  the  absurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pssSsUrlm*'^ 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  He  leth  Svp- 
told  them  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before  tember 
they  could  for  m  on  the  plain  to  the  north  of  tire  bridge, 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them  :  at  the  same  time  he  of¬ 
fered  to  show’  them  a  ford,  which  having  crossed  with 
500  horse,  and  a  chosen  detachment  of  infantry,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy',  and 
by  this  diversion  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  main 
body.  This  proposal  being  rejected,  the  Entrlish  army 
began  to  pass  over  ;  which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
Wallace,  than  he  rushed  down  upon  them,  and  broke 
them  in  a  moment.  Cressingham  tire  treasurer  was 
killed,  and  many  thousands  were  slain  on  the  field,  or 
drowned  in  their  flight.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconsiderable,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Wallace,  who  was  mortally  w  ounded  in  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  victory  at  Stirling  wa.s  followed  by  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Dundee  castle,  and  otlier  places  of  strength  in 
Scotland  ;  at  the  same  time  the  .Scot.s  took  possession  of 
Berwick,  w  hich  tlie  English  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  took  place  in  Scotiand  from  bail  .seasons  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  some  measure  re¬ 
lieve  the  necessities  of  his  country  men  by  plundering 
the  enemy,  J'his  expedition  lusted  three  weeks,  dur¬ 
ing  w  hich  time  the  whole  tract  of  country  from  C'oeker- 
mouth  and  Carlisle  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle  was  Irid 
waste  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  though 
Wallace  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  repress  Uio 
licentiousness  of  his  soldiers. 

In  12f)S,  Wallace  a.s.'-umed  the  title  of  “  Governor  .\.n.  iirw. 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  King  John,  and  by  consent 
of  the  Scottish  nation;"  but  in  what  manner  this  office' 
was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  gri  it  ’.m  iiaire  unknown.  In 
a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  i’lTlh,  he  w.is  con¬ 
firmed  in  hi-,  authority  ;  anil  undir  this  title  he  con- 
ferreil  the  con.stabulaiy  of  Dimdi  '  on  .\le\andt  r  sur- 
nained  Slirim};eour  am\  Iii.s  heirs.  1  his  grant  i,-.  to 
have  lieen  made  w  ith  the  consent  and  u|>prohation  of  the  | 
Scottish  nobility,  2;)th  .^larch  12;)' .  i’rom  tin.-  ptriod.  .f,  .!■  v 
however,  we  imiy  dale  the  very  great  ji.iloiisy  wlnch’^^'' ‘  ' 
took  jilace  hetween  Wallace  and  the  nobU  >  who  pie 
tended  to  he  of  liis  party.  Hu  elevation  wouiuh  d  thciri, 
pride;  liis  great  service-  reproached  tluir  inactiviiv  in 
the  public  cause;  ami  thus  the  councils  of  .'scotlaml 
were  perplexed  with  di.striist  and  envy,  wlica  ulmoni 
its  very  e.xistencc  dcpemletl  on  unanimity. 

HI 
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Scotland.  In  June  1598,  Edward,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  England  and  summoned  tlie 
Scottish  barons,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  attend  him 
in  parliament ;  and,  on  their  disobeying  his  summons, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  force,  commanded  by  himself,  assembled  at  Ber¬ 
wick  ;  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  defeated  with 
Scotland  great  loss  by  Wallace,  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  same 
again  in-  month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way  of  the 
vaded  by 

eastern  borders.  No  place  resisted  him  except  the  cas- 
■  tie  of  Dirleton.  After  a  resolute  defence,  it  surren¬ 
dered  to  Anthony  Beck,  bishop  of  Durham. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  tvere  assembling  all  their 
strength  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Few  barons  of 
eminence  repaired  to  the  national  standard.  They 
whose  names  are  recorded,  were  John  Comyn  of  Bade- 
noch,  the  younger  ;  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  bro¬ 
ther  to  The  StcxKard  ;  Sir  John  Graham  of  Abercorn  ; 
and  Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of 
Fife. — Robert  Bruce  again  acceded  to  the  Scottish 
party  ;  and  with  his  followers  guarded  the  important 
castle  of  Ayr,  which  kept  the  communication  open 
with  Galloway,  Arg\leshire,  and  the  isles. 

The  aim  of  Edward  was  to  penetrate  into  the  west, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provisions,  to  proceed  to  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  his  arrival  in  those  parts.  This  precaution  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  army  in  a  country  impoverished  and  waste. 

Waiting  for  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Templeliston,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

A  dangerous  insurrection  arose  in  his  camp.  He 
had  bestowed  a  donation  of  wine  among  his  soldiers  ; 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  ensued. — 
In  this  fumull  the  Welsh  slew  18  English  ecclesiastics. 
The  English  horsemen  rode  in  among  the  Welsh,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  with  great  slaughter.  The  Welsh 
in  di.sgust  sejiarated  themselves  from  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  gone 
over  to  the  Scots :  “  I  care  not,  ”  said  Edward,  dis¬ 
sembling  the  danger  ;  “  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies;  I  trust  that  in  one  day  I  shall  chastise  them  all.” 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  most  critical  circum¬ 
stances.  As  the  fleet  with  provision  had  been  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance, 
neither  could  he  subsist  any  longer  in  his  present  quar¬ 
ters.  To  retreat  would  have  sullied  the  glory  of  his 
arms,  and  exposed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  murmurs 
of  a  discontented  people.  Yet  he  submitted  to  this 
liard  necessity.  Abandoning  every  prospect  of  ambi¬ 
tion  and  revenge,  he  commanded  his  army  to  return 
to  the  eastern  borders.  At  that  moment  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  Scots  had  advanced  to  Falkirk. 

Edward  instantly  marched  against  them.  His  army 
lay  that  night  in  the  field.-.  While  Edward  slept  on 
the  ground,  his  war-horse  struck  him  and  broke  two  of 
bis  ribs.  The  alarm  arose,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 
They  who  knew  not  the  cause,  repeated  the  cry,  “  The 
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king  is  wounded ;  there  is  treason  in  the  camp  ;  the  Scotlant 

enemy  is  upon  us.  ”  Edward  mounted  on  horseback, - v 

and  by  his  presence  dispelled  the  panic.  With  a  for- 
titude  of  spirit  superior  to  pain,  he  led  on  his  troops, 

At  break  of  day,  the  Scottish  army  was  descried,  22d  July  ' 
forming  on  a  stony  field  at  the  side  of  a  small  emi-  1298. 
ncnce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

Wallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  of  ai  cir¬ 
cular  form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  horse, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thousand,  were  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  On  the  front  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
morass.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order, 

Wallace  pleasantly  said,  “  Now  I  have  brought  you 
to  the  ring,  dance  according  to  your  skill.  ” 

Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  body  of  horsemen  whom  he  had  selected 
for  the  Scottish  expedition.  These  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  first  was  led  by  Bigot  Earl  Marshal,  and 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  ;  the  second  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  Basset 
of  Drayton  ;  the  third,  intended  for  a  reserve,  was  led 
by  the  king  himself.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  infantry  :  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  support  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  missile  weapons. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  first  line,  rushed  on  to  the 
charge.  He  was  checked  by  the  morass,  which  in  his 
impetuosity  he  had  overlooked.  This  obliged  him  to 
incline  to  the  solid  ground  on  his  left,  towards  the  right 
flank  of  the  Scottish  army.  The  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  led  the  second  line,  inclined  to  the  right,  turned 
the  morass,  and  advanced  towards  the  left  flank  of  the 
Scottish  army.  He  proposed  to  halt  till  the  reserve 
should  advance.  “  To  mass,  bishop !  ”  cried  Basset,  and 
instantly  charged.  The  shock  of  the  English  cavalry 
on  each  side  was  violent,  and  gallantly  withstood  by  the 
Scottish  infantry  ;  but  the  Scottish  cavalry,  dismayed 
at  the  number  and  f  orce  of  the  English  men-at-arms, 
immediately  quitted  the  field.  Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  his  archers,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
slain.  His  archers  crowded  round  his  body  and  perish¬ 
ed  with  him.  Often  did  the  English  strive  to  force  the 
Scottish  circle.  “  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that  The  Scots 
wood  of  spears,  ”  as  one  of  their  historians  speaks.  By  defeated 
repeated  charges,  the  outermost  ranks  were  brought  to"''^’* 
the  ground.  The  English  infantry  incessantly  galled®**‘“®''**^" 
the  Scots  with  sliowers  of  stones  and  arrows.  Macduflt 
and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.  At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  tlie  numbers  and  weight  of  the  English  ca¬ 
valry  ;  and  the  rout  became  universal. 

The  number  of  the  Scots  slain  in  this  battle  must 
have  been  very  great.  As  is  commonly  the  case,  it 
is  exaggerated  by  the  historians  of  the  victors,  and 
reduced  too  low  by  the  historians  of  the  vanquished. 

On  tlie  side  of  the  English  the  loss  was  inconsider¬ 
able.  The  only  persons  of  note  who  fell  were  Brian 
le  Jay,  master  of  the  English  templars,  and  the  prior 
of  Torphichen  in  Scotland,  a  knight  of  another  order 
of  religious  soldiery,  (f) 

The 


(f)  This  account  of  the  action  at  Falkirk,  extracted  from  Lord  Hailes’s  Annals,  is  drawn,  his  Lordship  in¬ 
forms  us,  from  the  testimony  of  the  English  historians.  “  They  have  done  justice  (he  observes)  to  the  courage  and 
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The  Scots  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  and  castle 
‘  of  Stirling.  Edward  repaired  the  castle,  and  made  it  a 
place  of  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  west.  .4t  his 
approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  castle  of  .\yr,  and  retired. 
Edward  would  have  pursued  him  into  Garrick  ;  but 
the  want  of  provisions  stopped  his  further  progress. 
He  turned  into  Annandale,  took  Bruce’s  castle  of  Loch- 
maben,  and  then  departed  out  of  Scotland  by  the  west¬ 
ern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  studied  to  protract  the  campaign, 
instead  of  hazarding  a  general  action  at  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re¬ 
duced  him  to  the  necessity  of  an  inglorious  retreat. 

In  1299  Edward  thought  proper  to  release  John  Ba- 
liol  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
kept  close  prisoner  ever  since  the  year  1296.  Before 
this  time  Baliol  had  used  the  most  disgraceful  methods 
to  recover  his  liberty.  He  had  solemnly  declared,  that 
“  he  would  never  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Scots  ; 
that  he  had  found  them  a  false  and  treacherous  people ; 
and  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect  them  of  an  intention 
to  poison  him.  ”  Notwithstanding  all  his  protestations, 
Edward  still  detained  him  in  captivity ;  but  at  last  re¬ 
leased  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though  after  a 
singular  form.  He  ordered  the  governor  of  Dover  to 
convey  him  to  the  French  coast,  and  there  to  deliver 
him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  “  with  full  power  to  the  pope 
to  dispose  of  Baliol  and  his  English  estate.  ”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  he  was  conveyed  to  Whitsand,  delivered 
to  the  nuncio  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  witnesses,  and 
a  receipt  taken  for  his  person.  Notwithstanding  this 
abject  state,  however,  the  Scots  continued  to  own  him 
for  their  king,  and  to  assert  their  national  independence. 
Though  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  deprived  them 
of  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory,  they  were 
still  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  Forth, 
as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By  general  con¬ 
sent  William  Lamberton  bishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  Robert 
Bruce  earl  of  Garrick,  and  John  Gummin  the  younger, 
were  chosen  guardians  of  Scotland  in  name  of  Baliol. 
Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
jirivate  man ;  nor  had  he  any  longer  the  command  of 
the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  share  in  their  councils. — The 
new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the  castle  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it.  The  Scots 
posted  themselves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chose  their 
ground  judiciously,  so  that  Edward  could  scarcely  have 
raised  the  siege  without  dislodging  them  ;  which,  find¬ 
ing  impossible,  he  returned  home  in  disgust.  Next 
year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  west  side,  wasted  An¬ 
nandale,  and  reduced  Galloway ;  but  the  Scots  being 
now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  general  action, 
chose  their  posts  with  such  skill,  that  Edward  could 
not  penetrate  farther ;  and  the  same  year  a  truce  was 
concluded  with  the  Scots,  to  continue  till  \\  hitsunday 
1301. 

This  year  appeared  a  new  competitor  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Boniface  \T1I.  in  a  bull  directed  to  Ed¬ 
ward,  averred,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and 
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did  still  belong,  to  the  holy  sec  ;  and  supported  his  Scotland. 

extravagant  claim  by  some  strange  authorities  ;  such  - 

as,  that  Scotland  had  been  miraculously  converted  by 
the  relics  of  St  Andrew  :  after  whicli  he  proceeded 
to  show  the  futility  of  Edward’s  pretensions,  and  that 
Scotland  never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  England. 

He  required  Edward  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastics,  paiticularly  Wishart  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  to  remove  his  officers  from  the  patrimony  of  tho 
church  :  “  But  (added  he)  should  you  have  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Scotland,  send 
your  proctors  to  me  within  six  months  ;  I  wiil  hear  and 
determine  according  to  justice  ;  I  take  the  cause  un¬ 
der  my  own  peculiar  cognisance.  ” 

'I'liis  interposition  of  the  pope  had  probably  been  Ills  prtten- 
procured  by  Scottish  emissaries  at  the  court  of  Rome  •'"- 
but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretensions  might  be, 
afforded  matter  of  very  serious  consideration  to  Ed-anJ  i,is 
ward.  After  spending  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  parliament. 
Edward  and  his  parliament  made  separate  answers  to 
the  pope.  The  answer  of  the  parliament  was  to  the 
following  purpose  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  since 
the  first  establishment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have 
been  liege-lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In 
temporals,  the  kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  We  have  with  one  voice  resolved, 
that,  as  to  temporals,  the  king  of  England  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  Rome;  that  he  shall  not  suffer  his  independence 
to  be  questioned  ;  and  therefore  that  he  shall  not  send 
commissioners  to  Rome.  Such  is,  and  such,  we  trust 
in  God,  ever  will  be,  our  opinion.  We  do  not,  we  can¬ 
not,  we  must  not,  permit  our  king  to  follow  measures 
subversive  of  that  government  which  we  have  sworn  to 
maintain,  and  which  we  will  maintain.  ” 

The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the  a  sliort 
pope’s  arguments  ;  and  having,  as  he  ihouaht,  answer-  truce  con¬ 
ed  them  sufficiently,  he  m.irched  again  into  Scotland  ; 
but,  by  the  mediation  of  France,  another  truce  was  ‘  ‘ 
concluded,  to  last  till  St  Andrew’s  day  1302.  ,^r, 

After  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  Edward  sent  an  Tliree  bo. 
army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Sc'  ‘'jv'  of  the 
grave.  This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- 
dies;  but,  keeping  them  so  far  distant  that  they  could 
not  support  each  other,  they  were  all  engaged  and  de-  An.  liu*.?. 
feated  in  one  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Roslin  (see  Ro.s- 
Lix).  This,  however,  was  the  last  successful  exploit 
of  the  Scots  at  this  period.  'I'lie  pope  deserted  them  ; 
and  the  king  of  France  concluded  a  peace  with  F.ng- 
land,in  which  allmciitiou  of  the  Scots  was  industriously 
avoided;  so  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  Edward’s  resentment,  w  ho  now  invaded  their  ^ 
country  in  ])erson  with  a  mighty  army.  He  met  w  ith  sr,„|,„j 
no  resistance  in  his  progress,  except  from  the  castle  of  intoJcil  by 
Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  rhomus  Maule,  a  in 

brave  and  experienced  oflici  r.  I  le  held  out  for  ‘Jt)  dav 
against  tlic  whole  power  of  llie  army  ;  but  at 

hast  he  wiis  mortally  woumled,  anil  the  place  capitula¬ 
ted.  Thence  he  procei  dt  d  northward,  according  to 
some  hisloriuus,  us  t'ar  its  Gaithnc'-'..  He  then  rclurneil 

towaids 


steadiness  of  their  enemies  ;  w  hile  our  historians  represented  their  own  countrymen  as  occupietl  in  frivolous  un¬ 
meaning  contests,  and,  from  treachery  or  resentment,  abandoning  the  public  cause  m  the  day  of  triaL  ” 
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^  towards  tlie  soutli,  and  wintered  in  Dunfermline.  In 
^  that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Benedictine  order; 
a  building  so  spacious,  that,  according  to  an  English 
historian,  three  sovereign  princes  with  all  their  retinue 
might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts.  Here  the  Scottish  nobles  sometimes  held  their 
assemblies.  The  English  soldiers  utterly  demolished 
this  magnificent  fabric. 

The  only  fortress  that  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Scots  was  ihe  castle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  William 
Oliphant  commanded.  To  protect  this  single  place  of 
refuge,  Cummin  assembled  all  bis  forces.  He  posted  his 
army  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  last  stand  for  the 
national  liberty.  The  Scots  fondly  imagined,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  would  attempt  to  force  the  passage,  as  the  impe¬ 
tuous  Cressingham  had  attempted  in  circumstances  not 
dissimilar.  But  the  prudence  of  Edward  frustrated  their 
expectation.  Having  discovered  a  ford  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  he  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
cavalry.  The  Scots  gave  way,  and  soon  dispersed. 

All  resources  but  their  own  courage  had  long  failed 
them  ;  that  last  resource  failed  them  now,  and  they 
hastened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  coiKjueror. 
Previous  to  this,  Bruce  had  surrendered  himself  to 
John  de  St  John,  the  Englisli  warden.  Cummin  and 
his  followers  now  submitted  ti)  Edward.  They  stipu¬ 
lated  for  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates :  reserving 
always  to  Edward  tlie  power  of  infiicting  pecuniary 
mulcts  on  them  as  be  should  see  fit. 

From  the  general  conditions  of  tiiis  capitulation,  the 
following  persons  were  excepted  :  Wisbart  bishop  of 
Glasgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  .lohn  Soulis,  David  de 
(iraliam,  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  Simon  Fraser,  Tho¬ 
mas  Bois,  and  Wallace,  ^\lth  rc.-pect  to  them,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  hisiiop  of  Glasgow,  ilie  S.tc'vard,  ar.d 
Soulis,  should  icinuin  in  exile  lor  two  years,  ar.d  .-hould 
not  pass  to  the  nortli  of  Trent;  that  Graham  and 
Lindesay  should  be  baiiished  from  Scotland  for  six 
months;  that  ]  rascr  and  Bois  sliould  be  banished  lor 
tlirce  years  from  all  the  dominions  of  Edward,  and 
should  not  be  pcrmilled,  during  tliat  sytacc,  to  repair 
to  the  territories  ol  France.  “  As  lor  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  it  is  agreed  tliat  lie  shall  render  him^eh  up  at  the 
will  and  mercy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
shall  seem  good  to  him.  ”  These  were  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  tliat  the  Seotti^h  nation  sti|Hiiateil  for  the  man 
who  had  vanquisiied  the  English  at  Stirling,  who  iiad 
expelled  them  liom  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  set 
his  country  free  ! 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
scorned  submission.  He  lived  a  free  man  ;  a  free  tnan 
he  resolved  to  die.  Fraser,  who  had  too  often  complied 
with  the  times,  now  caught  the  same  heroic  sentiments. 
But  their  t ndeavours  to  rouse  their  countig  men  wei  e  in 
vain.  'I'hc  season  of  resistance  was  past.  Wallace  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  remained  no  more  hope;  and  souglit 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  w  here,  eluding  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Edward,  he  might  silently  lament  over  his 
fallen  country. 

Edvrard  assembled  at  St  Andrew’s  what  is  called  a 
parliament,  Wallace,  Fraser,  and  the  garrison  of  Stir¬ 
ling)  w'ere  summoned  to  appear :  They  appeared  not, 
and  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  tlicm. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Stir- 
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ling ;  and,  foreseeing  that  the  reduction  of  this  place  Scotland 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  strip- -y— ■ 
ped  the  abbey  of  St  Andrew’s  of  the  lead  which 
covered  it,  in  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for 
his  battering  machines.  Oliphant  was  solemnly  sum¬ 
moned  to  surrender  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out 
all  his  artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  stones  of 
200  pounds  weight.  The  besieged,  however,  defend¬ 
ed  themselves  with  obstinacy,  and  killed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  English  :  but  at  last  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  :  ai  d  Edward,  looking  upon  the  conquest 
of  Scotland  as  now  complete,  set  out  for  York,  and 
from  thence  to  Lincoln. 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  success 
he  could  desire  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Scots,  he 
could  not  but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
must  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  he  held  them  in 
the  subjection  of  a  conquered  people.  He  resolv.?d  Edward  o 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union  tempts  an 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa-"”'”" 
vour  the  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummins,  wasdomsiu” 
amongst  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  To  lliem  vain, 
be  recommended  tliu  settling  the  affiiirs  of  their  country, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  In  bis  power  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  proposed  union  with  England.  This  scheme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  ;  who 
had  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  but  Cum¬ 
min,  who  was  ill  a  great  measure  Incapable  of  oppos¬ 
ing  his  designs  ;  nor  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made  a- 
gri  cable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  theivforc  came 
to  nothing.  Scotland,  however,  was  subdued.  Its  in- 
habitanls  had  renounced  every  idea  of  asserting  their 
liberty,  and  only  strove  to  make  their  court  to  the  con- 
qiieror.  Wallace  alone  remained  an  exce[)tion.  Ed-  AVaiiace 
warti,  who  had  received  into  favour  those  who  had  re  hetrayed 
peatedl)  [irove-.l  traitors,  showed  a  mean  revenge  against””'*  vxecu 
the  only  man  wlio  discovered  a  steady  and  lionoui  able 
spirit,  and  whose  ti  icndship  seemed  worlli  the  courting.  1,305, 
Ralph  de  Haliburton,  a  prisoner,  offered  his  assistance 
for  di.'covering  V\'allace  ;  and  for  tliis  yiurpose  he  was 
granted  a  temporary  liberty:  but  what  he  did  in  this 
ver3'  dislionourahlc  enqiloyment  is  unknown.  Certain 
it  is  I  hat  Wallace  was  discovered,  and  betraj'ed  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Eiigli.-li,  by  Sir  John  Mentcitb,  the  sheriff 
of  Dunbarton,  fins  celebrated  and  heroic  patriot  was 
arraigned  at  Westminster  as  a  tiaitor  to  Edw'ard,  and  as 
having  burnt  villages,  stormed  castles,  and  slaiiglitered 
many  siilqects  of  F.ngland.  Wallace  denied  his  having 
been  a  traitor,  and  mdecd  with  truth  ;  for  he  had  al- 
wa3S  been  tlie  avovreil  enemy  of  Edward,  and  had  not 
at  any  lime  owned  allegiance  to  him.  But  whatever 
hi>  defences  might  have  been,  they  were  of  no  avail 
with  a  judge  who  had  resolved  on  his  destruction. 

Wallace  was  condemned  to  die  a  traitor's  dcatli,  ami 
I  he  sentence  was  executed  with  tlie  utmost  rigour!  lu 
his  last  moments  he  asserted  that  iiulepciuleney  which 
a  degenerate  nation  had  renounced.  His  head  was 
placed  on  a  pinnacle  at  London,  and  his  mangled  limbs 
were  distributed  over  the  kingdom. 

After  the  deatli  of  Wallace*,  Edward  tliouglit  of  no-  Eilwlmfs 
tliiog  but  settling  the  afl'airs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered  precautions 
country ;  but  he  took  care  to  preserve  tlie  ancieiU  forms  f”'‘ 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  tlie  dependent  state  of 
nation.  It  has bc-cu  said,  imlced,  that  Edward  abrogated  '*  '****’’ 
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all  the  Scottish  laws  anti  customs,  and  endeavoured  to 
substitute  the  English  in  their  stead ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length  the  record 
with  re.spcct  to  these  laws,  in  the  following  words. 
“  And,  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the  custom  of 
the  Scots  ami  the  Brets  shall  for  the  future  be  prohi¬ 
bited,  and  be  no  longer  practised.  It  is  also  ordained, 
that  the  king’s  lieutenant  shall  forthwith  assemble  the 
good  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  that,  at  such  assembly, 
shall  be  read  over  the  statutes  made  hy  David  king  of 
Scots,  and  also  the  additions  and  amendments  which 
have  been  made  by  other  kings ;  and  that  the  lieute¬ 
nant,  with  the  assistance  which  he  shall  then  have,  as 
well  of  Englishmen  as  of  Scots,  shall  amend  such  of 
these  statutes  and  usages  as  are  plainly  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  reason,  as  they  best  maj’  in  so  short 
a  space,  and  in  so  far  as  they  can  without  consulting 
the  king  ;  and  as  to  matters  which  they  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  correct  of  themselves,  that  they  be  put  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  laid  before  the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any 
number  of  commissioners,  with  parliamentary  powers, 
whom  the  Scots  shall  think  fit  to  choose.  That  they 
shall  meet  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  finally  determine  as  to  the  premises.  ” 

This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
Hailes  is  of  opinion,  that  the  usage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets 
here  mentioned  was  something  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.  “  We  know  (sa^  s  he)  from  our 
statute-book,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain 
usages  peculiar  to  themselves;  Stat.  Alex.  H.  c.2.  One 
was,  that  causes  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
\J!iuon.  Attach,  c.  72.  73.  placed  in  some  ancient  .MSS. 
among  LL.  David  I.  c.  15-3  oud  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  usage  which  Edward  abolished.  'I’he 
people  of  Galloway  were  sontetimes  distingui.shed  by 
the  name  of  Scots  :  thus  the  xAld  Scots  of  ilalloxcaij,  is 
an  expression  to  be  found  in  ancient  instruments,  and 
is  proverbial  even  in  our  own  days.  The  usage  of  the 
Brets,  I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called 
brifhibh,  or  brehon ;  in  Ireland,  brehan ;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  that  the  thing  here  abolished  was  the  commu¬ 
tation  of  punishments  by  exacting  a  pecuniary  mulct.  ” 
An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  ^'arious  fines  were  imposed,  from  one 
to  five  years  rent  of  the  estates  of  the  delinquents.  One 
3’ear’s  rent  was  to  be  paid  b)-  the  clergy,  excluding  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow  ;  two  by  those  who  were  more  early 
in  their  submissions  than  Cummin ;  tliree  by  Cummin 
and  his  associates  ;  and  five  by  the  bishop  of  (ilasgow  ; 
four  years  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  William  <le  Baliol 
and  John  Wishart ;  and  five  by  Ingelram  de  Cmfraville, 
because  they  had  stood  out  longer.  Three  a  ears  rent 
was  also  paid  hy  the  vassals  of  Haliol,  Wishart,  and 
I'mfraville.  These  fines  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 
The  person  taxed  was  to  [)ay  half  his  income  annually  ; 
and  thus  Umfravilic,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al¬ 
lowed  ten  years  to  discharge  the  line.  ’I  his  wius  an  ex¬ 
press  reservation  to  Edward  of  all  the  royal  demesne.s 
which  Baliol  iTiight  have  alienated.  'I  here  was  also  an 
exception  for  those  who  were  already  in  custody,  and 
riiose  who  had  not  yet  submitted. 

I'hus,  after  a  lot>g  and  ob-tinatc  contest,  was  .Scot¬ 
land  wholly  reduced  under  the  domijiioii  of  Edward. 
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— Within  four  nnnths  was  overthrown  that  system,  Scotland. 

which  the  incessant  labour  fifteen  years  had  establish- - v~“ 

ed  by  craft,  dissimulation,  and  violence,  with  a  waste 
of  treasure,  and  the  effusion  of  much  blood.  The  causes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follow’s.  Dcrverguill  of  Gal¬ 
loway  had  a  son,  .John  Baliol,  and  a  daughter  named 
^Margery.  John  Cummin  w  as  the  son  of  .\largcrv,  and, 
setting  Baliol  aside,  w'as  heir  to  the  pretensions  of  Der- 
verguill.  He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con¬ 
test  against  Edward  ;  but  at  last  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  swore  fealty  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  Cummin  might  now  be  considered  as  the  right¬ 
ful  heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretensions  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Carrick.  This  young  nobleman's  grandfather, 
the  competitor,  had  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  award  of 
Edw  ard.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  served 
under  the  English  banners.  But  3’oung  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  restless  spirit.  In  his  ear¬ 
lier  years  he  acted  on  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partisan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown.  But  his  character  devclojied  itself  by  degrees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  consistent.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol¬ 
low  ing  proposal  to  Cummin:  Support  my  title  to  the 
crown,  and  I  w  ill  give  you  my  estate  ;  or  give  me  3’oui” 
estate,  and  I  will  supimrt  3  our’s.  ”  The  conditions 
were  properly  drawn  out  and  signed  bv  both  parties ;  hut 
Cummin,  either  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  showed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  his  accuser,  and  severely  (luestioncd  him ;  but 
the  latter  IouikI  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and  ju- 
dicious  answer.s.  Notwithstiuuling  this,  however,  Ed- lutwaril'i 
ward  still  suspected  him.thougli  hedissenihled  his  scnti-<l‘’'ij:iis 
ments,  until  he  should  get  the  brothers  ef  Bruce  into“3*'.'p“';'-‘ 
his  power,  and  then  destroy  all  the  f.iiiiily  at  o;)ce.  J  he  y,”' ' 
king  having  drunk  freel3'  one  evening,  informed  some  of 
Ids  lords  Unit  he  had  resolved  to  put  Bruee  to  death 
next  da3'.  The  earl  ol’Gloucestcr,  hearing  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  sent  a  messenger  to  Bruce,  w  ith  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  spurs,  a>  if  he  intended  to  re-tore  what  he  i^j 
had  borrowed.  Bruce  understood  tlie  lue  ining  of  hi.-,  It«lM-rt 
message,  aiul  prcjiaivd  for  flight.  The  ground  ’.vas  co-  bficc 
vered  with  snow’,  w  Inch  would  have  discovered  his  flight 
but  it  is  s'.iid  tinit  Bruce  ordered  his  fairii-r  to  iirk-ert’"^****^’' 
the  shoes  of  Ins  horses,  and  immi-diatelv  set  out  lor 
!>cotlaiul  ill  company  wirh  hi-J  secretary  and  '^room.  In 
Ids  wav  he  observed  a  I’ool -passenger,  whose  belniviour 
.seemed  to  be  sus])icimis.  anil  wlnnn  he  soon  disenveri  d 
to  be  t!ic  liearer  o('  letter>  from  Cummin  to  the 
monarch,  urging  the  ile.ith  or  imnje'ili.ife  impri-onment 
of  Brill  e.  The  latter,  filled  witli  re^  nt  ni’iit.  im  ueili- 
afelv  beheaded  the  me>-ie’nger,  and  vet  fon,iir»l  to  Ids 
castle  at  I.iKdimaben,  w  here  he  urriie?!  tlie  .seventh  .h;v 
after  Ids  departure  from  Lniiiioii.  .'soon  after  lid-  !: 
repaired  to  Dumfrie.s,  w liere  Cumndii  hapiniu  d  at  fh.,* 
time  to  reside.  Bniix'  requested  an  inlervii  v.  wiili  Inni 
in  the  convent  of  iIk’  .^li^orif■■s,  v,  liere  lie  rcpr-,>.ii'l:i’«i 
liini  with  Ids  treacliery.  ( 'uminin  g.ive  li.m  tlo  he,  .1 
Bruce  iiistuiiil^'  stabbed  bini  ;  aliir  wldeh  lie  In  r-teissJ  - 
out  of  the  convi'nt,  anil  I’l  ,d  “  i  o  !:,.isi*  !  "  ili.-i.'it- 
tend.mts,  landisuv  and  Kirknatrii k.  j  -i,  d  bm.i»,,,i  ij,). 
puli’,  and  III  exiii'ine  1,  n  .|niieilbon  i|  n.  wiil.J'  ini  ;  , 
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min.  ”  “  You  doubt !  ”  cried  Kirkpatrick  ;  on  saying 

which,  he  rushed  into  the  place  where  Cummin  laj', 
and  instantly  despatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Cummin, 
a  relation,  attempted  to  defend  his  kinsman,  and  shar¬ 
ed  his  fate.  Bruce  had  now  gone  so  far,  that  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  retracting  ;  and  therefore  set  him¬ 
self  in  decided  opposition  to  Edw'ard.  The  justicia¬ 
ries  were  then  holding  their  court  at  Dumfries  ;  and 
hearing  what  had  happened,  imagined  their  own  lives 
to  be  in  danger,  and  barricaded  the  doors..  Bruce 
ordered  the  house  to  be  set  on  fire  :  on  which  they 
surrendered  ;  and  Bruce  granted  them  leave  to  depart 
out  of  Scotland  without  molestation. 

The  above  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  taken  from 
the  Scots  historians  ;  those  of  England  differ  in  many 
particulars.  Lord  Hailes  supposes  both  to  be  wrong, 
and  that  the  true  circumstances  of  the  quarrel  are  un¬ 
known.  “  My  opinion  (says  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Cummin  at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  im¬ 
bruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  an)'  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  of  asserting  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
that  the  slaughter  of  Cummin  was  occasioned  by  a 
hasty  quarrel  between  two  proud-spirited  rivals  ;  and 
that  Bruce,  from  necessity  and  despair,  did  then  as¬ 
sert  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  ” 

The  death  of  Cummin  affected  the  Scots  variously, 
according  to  their  different  views  and  interests.  The 
relations  of  the  deceased  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  joined  with  Edward  in  scliemes  of  revenge. 
Some  who  wished  well  to  the  peace  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  thought  that  it  w  as  better  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
government  of  the  English,  than  to  attempt  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  which  could  not  be  effected  without  much  danger 
and  bloodshed;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of 
Bruce  now  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  the  new  king  without  loss  of  time.  The 
ceremony  was  therefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the 
25lh  of  March  1306,  in  presence  of  tw'O  earls,  the 
bishops  of  St  Andrew’s  and  Glasgow,  the  abbot  of 
Scone,  John  de  Athol,  and  John  de  Menteith.  It 
had  been  customary,  since  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for 
one  of  the  family  of  Fife  to  put  the  crown  on  the 
king’s  head  ;  and  Bruce  found  the  prepossession  of  the 
Scots  in  favour  of  this  circumstance  so  strong,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  for  an  expedient  to  satisfy  them. 
Macduff  the  earl  of  Fife  was  at  that  time  in  England, 
where  he  had  married  a  near  relation  of  Edward.  His 
sister  was  wife  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family  of  Comyn,  and  consequently  the  deter¬ 
mined  enemy  of  Robert.  By  an  uncommon  effort  of 
female  patriotism,  she  postponed  all  private  quarrels 
to  the  good  of  her  country,  and  in  her  husband’s  ab¬ 
sence  repaired,  with  all  his  warlike  accoutrements,  to 
Bruce,  to  whom  she  delivered  them  up,  and  placed  the 
crown  upon  his  head.  Tliis  crown  is  s.tid  to  have 
been  made  by  one  Conyers  an  Englishman,  w>ho  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  being  punished  for  it  by  Edward. 

The  kingof  England  received  intelligence  of  all  these 
proceedings  with  astonishment;  and  without  delay  sent 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Aymer  de  Va¬ 
lence  earl  of  Pembroke  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Bruce 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
considered  by  his  country  men  as  a  promising  accomplish¬ 
ed  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward’s 
person  and  government  j  for  w  hich  reason  he  had  not 
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been  trusted  by  those  independent  patriots  who  joined  ScotlanS 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his v— " 
rendering  himself  so  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  reconciliation  was  left ;  and  he  soon  saw  jg, 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  army.  With  these,  who  He  is  de. 
consisted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  soldiers,  Bruce  feated  at 
formed  a  camp  at  Methven  near  Perth,  w-hich  last^^'^^*"®"' 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy  ;  but  knowing  the 
disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inex¬ 
perience  of  his  men,  he  resolved  to  act  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  The  English  general  at  last  sent  Bruce  a 
challenge  to  fight  him,  which  was  accepted ;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought  by  a- 
greement,  the  Scots  w'ere  attacked  by  surprise,  and 
totally  defeated.  Bruce  behaved  with  the  greatest  va¬ 
lour,  and  had  three  horses  killed  under  him.  Being 
known  by  the  slaughter  which  he  made,  John  Mow¬ 
bray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  resolution,  rushed 
on  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his  horse’s  bridal,  cried 
out,  “  I  have  hold  of  the  new-made  king !  ”  But  he 
was  delivered  by  Christopher  Seaton.  lee 

This  disaster  almost  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  L  distress 
affairs  of  Bruce.  He  now  found  himself  deserted 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  English  had  taken  pri-^'^  ' 

soners  great  numbers  of  women  whose  husbands  follow¬ 
ed  Bruce ;  and  all  ‘hose  were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  husbands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  useless  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  subsist.  The  consequence  was,  that  most  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  these  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  some  inconvenience,  as  he  could  scarcely 
procure  subsistence  ;  and  therefore  he  persuaded  the 
ladies  to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol. 

In  the  mean  time  the  desertion  among  Bruce’s  troops 
continued,  so  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  he  resolved 
to  go  into  Argyleshire,  where  Sir  Neil  Campbell’s  estate 
lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 

In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties;  Reaches 
and  some  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called  Argjle- 
Dalrij,  the  rest  were  so  disheartened,  that  they  all  for-shirc  with 
sook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Sir  James  Dou-^^®* 
glas,  and  a  few  domestic.*.  Bruce,  however,  kept  up 
the  spirits  of  his  little  party  by  recounting  to  them  the 
adventures  of  princesand  patriots  in  circumstances  simi¬ 
lar  to  his  own.  Having  crossed  Lochlomond  in  a  small 
crazy  boat,  he  was  discovered  by  his  trusty  friend  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  who  had  been  proscribed  in  England,  and 
now  lived  in  retirement  on  his  own  estate.  I'he  meeting 
between  these  friends  was  very  affecting,  and  drew  tears  the  carl  of 
from  the  eyes  of  all  j)resent.  Lenox,  who  had  heard  Lenox  ; 
nothing  of  Bruce’s  misfortunes,  furnished  him  and  his 
half-famished  attendants  with  plenty  of  provisions ;  but 
beingsoon  made  sensible  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  resolved  to  seek  out  some 
more  safe  habitation.  For  this  purpose  Sir  Neil  Camp¬ 
bell  had  already  provitled  shipping  ;  but  our  adventu¬ 
rers  had  scarcely  set  sail,  when  they  were  pursued  by  a 
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^land.  l5„.ge  squadfon  of  the  enemy’,  fleet.  The  bark  wliiclt 
169  Lenox  escaped  with  the  utmost  dif- 

with  nculty  te  Caiitirc,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed :  and, 
whom  he  St  their  meeting,  both  agreed  that  thev  should  never 
aies to  Can- afterwards  be  separated  w  hile  they  remained  alive. 

If'  l^he  mean  time  Ldward  having  compromised  some 
diiterences  with  his  English  subjects,  resumed  his  old 
project  of  entirely  subduing  Scotland ;  and  his  inten¬ 
tion  now  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
such  as  he  suspected  of  disafl’eetion  miiong  his  English 
followers.  He  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
a  ^'“<1  "f.V  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei- 

r  iiiva.  ther  by  heritage  or  estate,  should  rejiair  to  Westminster 
«on  of6cot-to  receive  all  military  ornaments,  IVom  his  royal  ward- 
robe.  ^  As  the  prince  of  W  ales  came  under  this  deno¬ 
mination,  he  was  the  first  who  underwent  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer  the  like  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  sons  of  above  flOO  of  the  chief  nobility 
and  gentrj  of  England.  The  prince  then  repaired,  at 
the  head  of  his  gallant  train,  to  Edward  ;  w  ho  receiv¬ 
ed  them,  surrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  The  king  then  made  a  speech  on  the  treachery 
of  the  Scots,  whose  entire  destruction  he  denounced. 
He  declared  his  resolution  of  once  more  heading  his 
ai-my  in  person  ;  and  he  desired,  in  case  of  his  death, 
that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland,  and  not 
buried  till  signal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  perfidious 
nation.  Having  then  ordered  all  present  to  join  him 
within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and  military 
equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into  Scotland. 
171  He  entered  the  country  soon  after  Bruce’s  defeat  at 
Enters  the  Methven.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies ;  one 
and  b^’  by  the  king  himself,  the  other  by  the  prince 

haves  with  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster 

great  cruel -and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed  northwards,  and 
ti-  penetrate  into  the  counties  where  the  interest  of  llruce 

was  strongest.  As  lie  passed  along,  Edward  caused 
all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  he  suspected  of  fa¬ 
vouring  Bruce  s  party,  to  be  immediately  executed. 
The  bishop  of  (Glasgow  was  the  only  exctplion  to  this 
bar'oarity  ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life  spared  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  function. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 
daughter'*  march  northwards,  Bruce’s  queen  began  to  be 
taken  pri-  ''bu'med  for  her  own  safety.  She  was  advised  to  take 
soners.  sanctuary  at  the  shrine  of  St  Uuthac  in  lloss-sliire  ; 

but  there  she  was  made  prisoner  by  William  Earl  of 
Boss,  who  was  of  the  English  party.  By  Edw aid's 
order  she  w'as  sent  to  London  ;  her  daughter,  w  ho  was 
taken  at  the  same  time  being  shut  up  in  a  religious 
house.  The  directions  for  the  eiitertaiiunent  of  tlio 
queen  are  still  preserved.  *  She  was  to  he  conveyed 
to  the  manor  of  Brustew  ick  ;  to  have  a  waiting-woman 
and  a  maid-servant,  advanced  in  life,  sedate,  and  of 
good  conversation:  a  butler,  two  mcn-servants,  and  a 
foot  boy  for  her  chamber,  sober,  not  riotous,  to  make 
her  bed  :  three  grcyliounils  w  hen  she  inelines  to  hunt  ; 
venison,  fish,  and  the  I’airest  house  in  the  manor.  In 
IflOS,  she  w  as  removed  to  another  prison  ;  in  1312, 
site  was  removed  to  Windsor  e:istle,  20  shillings  per 
week  being  allowed  for  her  maintenance.  In  l;il  t,  site 
was  committed  to  Rochester  castle,  and  was  not  set 
»ak'cii^”ii'ild  bberty  till  the  close  of  that  year, 
thegarrison  ^  ^’C  only  I'ortress  w  hicli  Bruce  possesseil  in  .Scotland 
mab^acred.  was  the  cast  It?  of  Kildrommey ;  and  it  wa*  soon  besiegetl 
Vob.  XVHI.  Burt  11. 
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by  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford.  One  Osbiirn  S-otUnd. 
treaclierously  burned  the  maga/inc  ;  by  whicli  means - * - ' 
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the  garrison,  destitute  ol  provisions,  was  oliiiged  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  'i’lie  common  soliliers  were 
banged  ;  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athol  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Edward,  who  caused  them  to  be 
hanged  on  a  gallows  .50  I’eet  high,  and  then  bclieadcd 
and  burnt.  The  countess  of  Buchan,  who  hatl  crown¬ 
ed  King  Robert  was  taken  prisoner;  as  was  Lady  'ilary 
Bruce,  the  king’s  sister. 

About  this  time  also  many  more  of  Bruce's  party 
were  put  to  deatli ;  among  w  liom  w  ere  Thomas  and 
Alexander  Bruce,  two  ot  the  king's  brothers,  and 
John  Wallace,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William. 

Bruce  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  such  a  des- 
peiate  situation,  that  it  was  thought  he  never  could  give 
more  disturbance  ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  he 
w  as  dead.  All  his  misfortunes,  however,  could  not  in¬ 
timidate  him,  nor  prevent  his  meditating  a  most  severe 
revenge  upon  the  destroyers  of  his  fitmily.  He  first 
removed  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  w  here  he  was  ho¬ 
spitably  received  and  entertained  by  .Engus  lord  of 
Kintyre  ;  but,  suspcaing  that  he  was  not  safe  there, 
he  sailed  in  three  days  to  Rachrin,  a  .small  island  on  the 
Irish  coast,  where  he  secured  himself  effectually  from 
the  pursuit  ot  his  enemies.  It  was  during  his  staiv  in 
this  island,  that  the  re|)ort  of  his  death  was  generally 
propagated.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  pat  tv  iiicrcased 
considerably  ;  and,  even  when  he  landed  on  this  island 
he  was  attended  by  300  men.  Having  lived  for  some 
time  in  this  retreat,  being  apprehensive  that  the  report 
ot  his  death  might  be  generally  credited  among  his 
friends  in  Scotland,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  a  fort  held  by  the  Engli.b  under  Sir  John  Has-  17.; 
tings,  on  the  isle  ot  Arran.  1  his  was  pcrtoniicd  with  IL’  takes 
success  by  his  two  friends  Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  f"'* 
who  put  the  greatest  jiart  of  tlic  garrison  to  the  swoVd.  r'J,'; 

The  king,  bearing  oftlie-irsucc-ss;  passed  over  into  Ar¬ 
ran  ;  but  not  knowing  where  bis  people  icsidod,  is  said 
to  have  i'ound  them  out  In  blowim;  a  born.  He  then 
sent  a  trusty  set  vant,  one  cSithbert,  into  his  own  country 
of  Carrick  ;  with  orders,  if  be  found  it  well  alfeeted 
to  his  cause,  to  light  a  fire  on  a  certain  point  near  bis 
castle  of  Tunberry,  w  hence  it  niiglit  be  discerned  in  .Vr- 
r.an.  Bruce  and  bis  party  perceived  the  signal,  as  they 
thought,  and  immediately  put  to  sea.  Their  voyage 
was  short ;  and  as  Bruce  bad  now  100  men  ulon^'wiih 
him,  be  resolved  immediately  to  act  on  Uie  offen.sive. 

His  first  exploit  was  to  surprise  bis  own  castle  of  Tun- „,d 
berry,  w  Inch  had  been  given,  along  w  i'lt  Bruce's  estate*.  i  ak-  i.t' 
to  Lord  Henry  Berc_\ .  Him  he  drove  out.  along  w  ith  the  *  "V 
Englisligarri.son;  but, in  the  mean  time, lie  imi  witl,  bis'-'  • 
servant  Cuthbert,  w  !io  gave  him  unpleasing  intelligence. 

Tins  man  bad  met  with  very  liule  eneouragenient  oil 
his  landing  in  .''cotland  ;  in  eoa-t  (juenee  of  wliieli  he 
had  not  liglited  the  fire  agreed  upon  ns  a  signal  o!' Iii-- 
success,  that  wliieh  Biuee  bad  tibserved  having  b  x  it 
kindled  by  aeeidi  iit.  He*  al.-.o  told  him,  tliat  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  were  in  lull  jios.'eMion  ol  the  country,  anil  advised 
liis  master  to  he  on  hi.s  guard.  Soon  alter  tlii.s  the 
king  w  as  joined  by  a  laily  ol  lurtune,  w  lio  brotiglit  aloie' 
witli  lur  10  warriors.  B\  her  liewa.-.  fir>t  particularly 
infonned  of  tlie  iniMTalde  fate  of  hit  faniilv  ami  leia- 
tions;  which,  inste.id  ol  di.>>heartening,  animateil  hiin 
the  more  w  ith  a  dexire  of  rev-  nge.  I  le  did  nut  immedi- 
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Scotland.  atel3t  attempt  any  thing  himself,  but  allowed  Douglas 
to  attempt  the  recoe'ery  of  his  estate  of  Douglasdale, 
Dou^<tUs  Bruce  himself  had  recovered  his  in  Garrick.  In  this 
rccorers  his  expedition  Douglas  tvas  joined  by  one  Thomas  Dick- 
own  estate,  son,  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  who  gave  him  in¬ 
telligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  country.  By  his 
advice  he  kept  himself  private  till  Palm  Sunday;  when 
he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  repaired  to 
St  Bride’s  church,  where  the  English  were  performing 
divine  service.  The  latter  were  surprised,  but  made  a 
brave  defence ;  though,  being  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers,  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  Douglas,  with¬ 
out  further  resistance,  took  possession  of  his  own  castle, 
wliich  he  found  *well  furnished  with  arms,  provisions, 
and  money.  He  destroyed  all  that  he  could  not  carry 
with  him,  and  also  the  castle  itself,  where  he  knew  that 
he  must  have  been  besieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

In  1 307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
west  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 
not  decline  the  combat ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated. 

Biis,  Bruce  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
tlefea'i'ed'by  ^^iioBier  English  general  named  Ralph  de  Monther- 
Itobert.  mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  castle  of  Ayr.  Tlie 
An.  1307.  kins  laid  siese  to  the  castle  for  some  time,  but  retired 
at  the  approach  of  succours  from  England.  This  j'ear 
the  English  performed  nothing,  except  burning  the 
monastery  at  Paisley.  Edward,  however,  resolved 
still  to  execute  his  utmost  vengeance  on  the  Scots, 
though  he  had  long  been  retarded  in  his  operations  by 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  indisposition.  But  now,  sup¬ 
posing  that  his  malady  was  decreased  so  far  that  he 
could  safely  proceed  on  his  march,  he  offered  up  the 
horse-litter,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  carried,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Carlisle;  and,  mounting  on 
horseback,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Solway.  He 
was  so  weak,  however,  that  he  could  advance  no  far- 

179  ther  than  six  miles  in  four  da3's  ;  after  which  he  expir- 

Deaili  of  ed  in  sight  of  that  country,  which  he  had  so  often  dc- 
Etlwurd  I.  to  destruction.  With  his  dying  breath  he  gave 

orders  that  his  body  should  accompany  his  army  into 
Scotland,  and  remain  unburied  until  the  country  was 
totally  subdued;  but  his  son,  disregarding  this  order, 
caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  Westminster  abbey. 

'J'he  death  of  such  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  name,  could  not  fail  of  raising  the  spirits  of  Bruce 
and  his  party;  and  the  inactive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  son  Edward  H.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
fresh  courage.  After  having  granted  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  Scotland  to  his  favourite.  Piers  de  Gaveston  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately’ banished,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  the  i'rontiers  of  Ayrshire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England;  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Bretagne  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bestowed  it  on 

180  Gaveston.  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva- 
Robert  de-  (ialloway.  The  inhabitants  refusing  to  follow  his 
Oallovvay  Standard,  he  laid  waste  the  country;  but  was  defeated, 

and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.  In 
the  north  he  overran  the  country  without  opposition  ; 
and  soon  began  to  move  southwards  again  in  order  to  re¬ 
pair  his  late  disgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Cummin 
earl  of  Buchan  with  an  undisciplined  body  of  English, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  dispersed.  But  about 
this  time  he  was  seized  with  a  grievous  distemper,  which 
weakened  him  so  tnuch,  tliat  no  hopes  were  left  of  his 


recovei^f.  In  this  enfeebled  situation,  he  was  attacked  Scotland, 
by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an  English  “ 
commander,  who  had  assembled  a  body  of  troops  in  aeflats 
order  to  efface  their  late  dishonour.  The  armies  met  the  Engiislt 
at  Inveruiy  in  Aberdeenshire.  Bruce  was  too  weak  in  his  turn, 
to  support  himself,  and  therefore  was  held  upon  horse-  and  ivco- 
back  by  two  attendants  :  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  dan'crero'us* 
seeing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  pursued  with  disease, 
great  slaughter  for  man3’  miles  ;  and  it  is  reported.  An.  130S. 
that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  on  that  day  proved  the 
means  of  curing  him  of  his  disease.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  22d  of  May  1308. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  on  his  ene¬ 
mies,  after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  laying 
waste  the  country  of  Buchan  with  fire  and  sword.  His 
successes  had  so  raised  his  character,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  English  cause, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king’s 
brother,  invaded  Gallow’ay,  anddefeated  the  inhabitants  182 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  English  Edward 

mandcr,  w'ith  1.500  horsemen,  attempted  to  surprise 
him  ;  but  Edward  Bruce  having  received  timely  infor¬ 
mation  of  his  designs,  ordered  the  Infantry  to  entrench 
themselves  strongly,  while  he  himself,  with  not  more 
than  50  horsemen,  well  armed,  under  cover  of  a  thick 
mist,  attacked  his  enemies,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Af¬ 
ter  tliis  he  reduced  all  the  fortresses  in  the  countiy,  and 
totally  expelled  the  English.  About  this  time  also, 

Douglas,  wliile  roving  about  the  hilly  parts  of  Tweed- 
dale,  surprised  and  made  prisoners  Tiiomas  Randolph 
the  king’s  nephew,  and  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkill, 
who  had  hitherto  continued  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  Robert.  Randolph  was  conducted  to  the  king,  but 
talked  to  him  in  a  haughty  strain  :  on  which  his  uncle 
sent  him  into  close  confinement.  IS-'^ 

The  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  against  the  lord  de- 

Lorn,  a  division  of  Argyleshire.  It  was  this  nobleman  j-^ated,  and 
who  had  reduced  the  king  to  such  straits  after  his  defeat  his  castle 
at  Methven  ;  and  Bruce  now  resolved  to  take  ample  taken, 
revenge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arrived 
at  a  narrow  pass,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in  am¬ 
bush.  J'his  pass  had  a  high  mountain  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  precipice  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  other  ;  but 
Robert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit,  and 
gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain  with  part  of  the  army, 
he  entered  himself  with  the  rest.  He  was  immediately 
attacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  rushed  down  the 
hill,  and  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  king ;  who 
soon  after  took  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage,  the  chief 
residence  of  this  nobleman. 

While  Robert  and  his  associates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
which  they  dail}'  ])erfornied,  the  English  were  so  un¬ 
settled  and  fluctuating  in  their  councils,  that  their  par- 
ty  knew  not  how  to  act.  Edward  still  imagined  thatf^|„pg„gj.^.^ 
there  was  a  possibility  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  histionsfor 
government ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  employed  Wil-  peace, 
liam  de  Lambyrton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  who 
after  having  been  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  from  one 
place  of  confinement  to  another,  had  at  last  made  such 
submissions,  as  procured  first  his  liberty,  and  then  the 
confidence  of  Edward.  This  ecclesiastic  having  taken  a 
most  solemn  oath  of  fidelity  to  Edward,  now  resolved  to 
ingratiate  himself,  by  publishing  against  Robert  and  his 
adherents  asentenceofexcoinmunication,whichhad  been 
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Scotland,  resolved  on  long  berore. 

effect;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  1309,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  France,  Edward  consented  to  a 
truce  with  the  Scots.  This  pacific  disposition,  however, 
lasted  not  long.  The  truce  was  scarcely  concluded, 
when  Edward  charged  the  Scots  with  violating  it,  and 
summoned  his  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  New¬ 
castle  :  yet,  probably  being  doubtful  of  the  event  of 
the  war,  he  empowered  Robert  de  Umfraville  and 
three  others,  to  conclude  a  new  truce  ;  declaring,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  did  this  at  the  request  of  Philip  king  of 
France,  as  his  dearest  father  and  friend,  but  who  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  ally  of  Scotland. 

The  new  negociations  were  soon  interrupted.  They 
were  again  renewed.;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1310  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  disregarded 
by  the  Scots.  The  progress  of  Bruce  now  became  very 
alarming  to  the  English.  The  town  of  Perth,  a  place 
at  that  time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened ;  and 
to  relieve  it,  Edward  ordered  a  fleet  to  sail  up  the  river 
Tay :  he  also  commanded  the  earl  of  Ulster  to  assemble 
a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  thence  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land  :  his  own  barons  were  ordered  to  meet  him  in 
arms  at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he 
entered  Scotland  ;  passed  from  Roxburgh,  through 
the  forest  of  Selkirk,  to  Biggar  ;  thence  he  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  Renfrew  ;  and  turning  back  by  the  way  of 
Linlithgow,  he  retreated  to  Berwick,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  inactive  for  eight  months. 

During  this  invasion,  Robert  had  carefully  avoided 
a  battle  with  the  English  ;  well  knowing,  that  an  in¬ 
vasion  undertaken  in  autumn  would  ruin  the  heavy¬ 
armed  cavalry,  on  which  the  English  placed  their 
chief  dependence.  His  cause  was  also  favoured  by  a 
scarcity  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Scotland ;  for 
as  magazines  and  other  resources  of  modern  war  were 
then  unknown,  the  English  army  were  greatly  retard¬ 
ed  in  their  operations,  and  found  it  impossible  to  sub- 
igg  sist  in  the  country. 

Linlithgow  The  Spirit  of  enterprise  had  now  communicated  itself 
castle  sur-  jq  ^11  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland.  In  131 1,  the  castle 
of  Linlithgow  was  surprised  by  a  poor  peasant,  named 
William  Binnock.  The  English  garrison  were  secure, 
and  kept  but  a  slight  guard;  of  which  Binnock  being 
informed,  concealed  eight  resolute  men  in  a  load  of 
hay,  which  he  had  been  employed  to  drive  into  the 
castle.  With  these,  as  soon  as  the  gate  was  opened, 
he  fell  upon  the  feeble  -guard,  and  became  master  of 
the  place  ;  which  was  dismantled  by  Robert,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  castles  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

Edward  now  resolved  to  invade  Scotland  again  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  ordered  his  army  to  assemble  at  Rox¬ 
burgh.  But  Robert,  not  contented  with  defending 
his  own  country,  resolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng- 
pdes  Eng-  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel- 

tnC  j  p"nh  ly  ravaged  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  He  returned 
on  his  re-  loaded  with  spoil,  and  laid  siege  to  Perth.  After  re- 
raaining  six  weeks  before  that  place,  he  raised  the  siege. 
An.  1312.  returned  in  a  few  days  ;  and  having  provided  scal¬ 
ing  ladders,  approached  the  works  with  a  chosen  body 
of  infantry.  In  a  dark  night  he  made  the  attack  ;  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch,  though  the  water  stood 
to  his  throat,  he  w.ns  the  second  man  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls.  The  town  was  then  soon  l«ken  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  it  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fortifica- 
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tions  levelled  with  the  ground.  This  happened  on  the  Scotland. 
8th  January  1312.  '  * 

Edward  was  now  become  averse  to  the  war,  and  re¬ 
newed  his  negociations  for  a  truce  ;  but  they  still  ended  iss 
in  nothing.  Robert  again  invaded  England  :  burnt  Invades 
great  part  of  the  city  of  Durham;  and  even  threatened  England  a 
to  besiege  Berwick,  where  the  king  of  England  had,  for 
the  present,  fixed  his  residence.  He  next  reduced  the  success, 
castles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalswinton,  with  many 
other  fortresses.  The  castle  of  Roxburgli,  a  place  of 
the  utmost  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
walls  were  scaled  while  the  garrison  was  revelling  on 
the  eve  of  Lent.  They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower  ; 
but  their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,  the  king’s  nephew',  was  now  received  into 
favour,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  tlie  cause  of  J89 
his  country.  He  blockaded  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  so  Tlie  c-isile 
closely,  that  all  communication  with  the  neighbouring 
country  was  cut  off.  The  place  was  commanded  hygn'ifyitau 
one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gascony  ;  but  the  garrison  dolph. 
suspecting  his  fidelity,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon,  and 
chose  another  commander  in  his  stead.  One  William 
Frank  presented  himself  to  Randolph,  and  informed 
him  how  the  walls  might  be  scaled.  Randolph  him¬ 
self,  with  30  men,  undertook  to  scale  the  castle  walls 
at  midnight.  Frank  was  their  guide,  and  first  ascend¬ 
ed  the  walls  ;  but  before  the  whole  party  could  reach 
the  summit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garrison  ran  to 
arms,  and  a  desperate  combat  ensued.  The  English 
fought  valiantly  till  their  commander  was  killed  ;  after 
which  they  threw  down  their  arms.  Leland,  the  for¬ 
mer  governor,  was  released  from  his  confinement,  and 
entered  into  the  Scottish  service. 

In  1313,King  Robert  found  the  number  ofhisfriends  An.  1313. 
increasing  with  his  successes.  He  was  now  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  France,  the  conferences  for  a  truce  were  re- 
newed.  These,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military  Robert  in- 
operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and  rades  Eng- 
laid  waste:  the  miserable  inhabitants  besought  Edward’s 
protection ;  who  commended  their  fidelity,  and  desired 
them  to  defend  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  Robert, 
leaving  Cumberland,  passed  over  into  the  isle  of  Man, 
which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great  difii- 
cultics  in  raising  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  war ;  but  at  last  overcame  all  these,  and,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  131 -I,  was  prepared  to  invade  Scot-  An.  I3i 
land  with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered  his 
ships  to  be  assembled  fur  the  invasion;  invited  to  his 
assistance  Eth  O’Connor,  chief  of  the  Iri^h  of  Con¬ 
naught,  and  26  other  Irish  chiefs  ;  summoned  them  anil 
his  subjects  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  standard,  and  gave 
the  command  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  Ulster. 

His  barons  were  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Berwick 
on  the  1 1th  of  June  ;  and  2i,000  foot  soldiers,  from 
the  difl’erent  counties  of  England  and  Wale.s,  were 
by  proclamation  required  to  assemble  at  Walk.  191 

In  the  mean  tinu ,  the  successes  of  the  Sets  conti-  E.Uar.l 
nued.  Edward  Bruce  h.ad  reduced  the  castles  of  Ru-  I'"'.,  ci- 
therglen  and  Dundee,  and  laid  .-tege  to  the  cattle 
Stirling.  The  governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  "  ur- tr. -j  »:  b 
render,  if  he  should  not  be  relieved  betore  the  2HU  of  be  Ki>t— 
June  1311;  and  to  this  1  d«urd  agreed,  without  con- 
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^as  highly  displeased 


'  with  this  resh  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  opera¬ 
tions,  allowed  the  English  time  to  assemble  their  utmost 
force,  and  at  last  obliged  him  either  to  raise  the  siege  or 
to  place  all  on  the  event  of  a  single  battle.  However, 
he  resolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  the 
English  by  the  appointed  day.  Having  appointed  a 
-  .  .  general  rendezvoits  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
Stirling,  he  found  their  number  to  amount  to  rather 
more  than  30,000,  besides  upwards  of  15,000  of  an  un¬ 
disciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  camp.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  await  the  English  in  a  field  which  had  the 
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brook  or  6ur/2  of  Bannock  on  the  right,  and  Stirling 


on  the  left.  Kis  chief  dread  w-as  the  strength  and  num¬ 


ber  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  these  he  took  every 
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method  to  oppose.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  steep 
in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stir¬ 
ling  was  partly  covered  with  wood.  The  king  com¬ 
manded  many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in  all  places  where  ca¬ 
valry  could  have  access.  From  the  description  given 
of  them  by  the  historians  of  those  times,  there  seem 
to  have  been  many  rows  of  them,  with  narrow  inter¬ 
vals.  They  were  carefully  covered  with  brushwood 
and  sod,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  overlooked  by  a 
rash  and  impetuous  enemy.  It  is  said  by  some  au¬ 
thors,  that  he  also  made  use  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the 
horses  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

On  the  23d  ot  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence 


of  the  approach  of  Ed'ward,  and  prepared  to  decide 
the  fate  of  their  country.  The  front  of  their  army  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Bannockburn  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  St  Ninians,  nearly  upon  the  line  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  turnpike  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth  ;  and  tl>e 
stone  in  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  fixed  his  stand¬ 
ard  is  still  to  be  seen.  Ilobert  commanded  aJl  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  fight  on  foot.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Vv'alter  the  )’oung  stew'ard  of 
Scotland  ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wdng,  and  Randolph  that  of  the  left ;  tlve  king 
himself  taking  charge  of  tlic  reserve,  which  consisted 
of  the  men  ot  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  islanders.  In 
a  valley  t&the  rear,  said  to  be  the  westward  of  a  rising 
ground  now  called  Gilles-hiU,  he  placed  tl'.c  baggage, 
and  all  the  useless  attendants  on  his- army. 

A  party  of  Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent- 
the  English  from  throwing  succours  into  the  castle 
O  c-  Stirjjpg .  ijm  gQQ  horsemen  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to 
the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.  The  king,  per¬ 
ceiving  their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  iiradver- 
tency,  on  which  tlie  latter  Iiasted  to  encounter  that 
body.  As  he  advanced,  the  English  wheeled  to  attack 
liim.  Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form-, 
holding  out  their  spears  on  every  side.  At  the  first 
onset  Sir  William  Daynecourt,  an  English  commander 
of  distinguished  valour,  w'as  killed  ;  but  Randolph, 
who  had  only  a  small  party  with  him,  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  and  in  the  utmost  danger.  Douglas  per¬ 
ceived  his  danger,  and  requested  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  assistance.  Robert  at  first  refused,  but  after¬ 
wards  consented  with  reluctance.  Douglas  set  out 
without  delay  ;  but  as  he  approached  he  saw  the  Eng¬ 
lish  falling  into  disorder  ;  upon  which  he  called  to  his 
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men  to  stop,  and  not  diminish  the  glory  of  Randolph  Scotland; 

and  his  men  by  sharing  their  victory.  - - 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  when  the  van- 


guard  of  the  English  appeared.  He  was  meanly  dress- ith  kili-ht 


ed,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle-axe  in  killed 
Ills  hand.  Henry  de  Bobun,  an  English  knight,  arm-single  coni, 
ed  cap-a-pee,  rede  forward  to  encounter  him.  Robert 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  struck  his  antagonist 
so  violently  with  his  battle-axe,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
cleft  him  down  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  English 
vanguard  retreated  in  confusion.  The  Scottish  gene¬ 
rals  are  said  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  rashness 
in  thus  encountering  Bohun ;  and  he  himself,  conscR 
ous  of  the  justice  of  their  charge,  replied,  only,  “  I 
have  broken  my  good  battle-axe.  ”  jgg 

On  IMonday  the  24th  of  June,  the  whole  English  Command 
army  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  van,  consisting  of'-’l'* 
archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert 
Clare  earl  of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  the  English  king,*''^'"^* 
and  Humphry  de  Bohun  constable  of  England  ;  but  the 
ground  was  so  narrow,  that  the  rest  of  the  army  had  not 
sufficient  room  to  extend  itself ;  so  that  it  appeared  to 
the  Scots  as  consisting  of  one  great  compact  body. 

The  main  body  w'as  brought  uj).  by  Edwaixl  in  pei-son, 
attended  by  Aymer  de  \'a!ence  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Giles  d’Argentine,  two  experienced  commands 
crs.  Maurice  abbot  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himself  on 
an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  the  sight  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  arm)'.  He  then  passed  along  the  front,  barefooted, 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Scots  to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  I'lie 
Scots  fell  down  on  their  knees  ;  which  being  perceived 
by  Edward,  he  cried  out,  “  They  yield!  See,  thev 
implore  mercy.  ”  “  They  do,  ”  answered  Uinfraville, 

one  of  his  commanders,  “  they  do  implore  mercy,  but 
not  from  us.  On  that  field  they  will  he  victorious  or 
uic.  ...  197 

As  both  parties  were  violently  exasperated  against  The  Eng- 
each  other,  the  engagement  began  with  great  f'ury.l'^l'entirulj 
The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troops 
grievously  annoyed  by  the  English  archers,  ordered  Sirlon. 
Robert  Keith  the  marischul,  with  a  few  armed  horse¬ 
men,  to  make  a  curcuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank. 

This  was.  instantly  aGcomplishcd ;  and  as  the  weapons 
of  the  archers  were  useless  in  a  close  encounter,  they 
could  make  very  little  resistance,  wliile  their  flight 
spread  disorder  through  the  whole  army. 

Robert  now  advanced  with  the  reserve  ;  the  whole 
English  army  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  for  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  archers  had  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of 
the  Scots.  The  young  and  gallant  eaid  of  Gloucester 
attempted  to  rally  the  fu.;itivcs,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  increased  the  gene¬ 
ral  confusion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous 
attendants  on  tlie  Scottish  camp,  proinjited  by  curiosity 
or  the  desire  of  plunder,  issued  from  their  retirement. 

The  English  mistook  them  for  a  body  of  fresh  troops 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  on  all  sides.  IMany  sought  refuge  among 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  castle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d’-A-rgentine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  action ;  but  now,  seeing  the  battle  irretrievably  lost, 
Pembroke  constrained  the  king  to  qmt  the  held.  D’ Ar¬ 
gentine 
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Scotland,  gentine  refused  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  three  most  eminent  wortliics  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  ofLuxemhurg,  llo- 
bert  Bruce,  and  Giles  d’Argentine.  He  is  said  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Palestine, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both.  Hi.s  valour  now  availed 
him  but  little  ;  for  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  Scots 
army,  he  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces.  Douglas,  with 
60  horsemen,  pursued  Edward  closely.  At  the  Tor- 
wood  he  met  Sir  Lawrence  Abernethy,  who  was  hasten- 

198  ing  to  the  English  rendezvous  with  twenty  horsemen, 
Edward  The  latter  soon  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  vanqui^hed, 

and  joined  Douglas  in  the  pursuit  of  Edward,  who  fled 
aii'd'thence  Linlithgow.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when 
to  England,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and  again 
obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed  him 
with  the  gre.atest  assiduity  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  cfl’orts,  Edward  got  safe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  iMarch,  who  protected  him 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  England. 

Such  was  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the 
greatest  defeat  which  the  English  ever  sustained  from  the 
Scots.  On  the  side  of  the  latter  no  persons  of  note  were 
slain,  excepting  Sir  William  Vipont,  .and  Sir  Walter 
Ptoss  the  favourite  of  Edward  Bruce;  anJ  so  grievously 
was  Edward  afflicted  by  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 

199  exclaimed,  “  O  that  this  day’s  work  were  undone,  so 
Loss  of  tlie  Ross  had  not  died  !  ”  On  the  English  side  were  skin  27 
Eiiglibh  in  baronsandbannerets,and22takcn  prisoners;  ofknights 

there  were  killed  4'2,  and  60  taken  prisoners  ;  of  es- 
nockbum.  quires  there  fell  700  ;  but  the  number  of  the  co.mmon 
men  who  wmre  killed  or  taken  was  never  ascertained. 
The  Welsh  who  had  served  in  the  English  army  were 
scattered  over  thecountry,and  cruelly  butchered  by  the 
Scottish  peasants.  The  English,  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  sur¬ 
rendered  at  discretion :  the  castle  was  surrendered,  and 
the  privy  seal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands  ol  the  king 
of  Scots.  The  spoils  of  the  English  camp  were  immense, 
and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with  the  ransom  ot 
many  noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Robert 
showed  much  genero.'ity  in  his  treatment  ot  theprisoners 
who  fell  to  his  share.  He  set  at  liberty  Ralph  de  Mon- 
thermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Iwergc,  two  officers  ot 
high  rank,  without  ransom  ;  and  by  humane  and  gene¬ 
rous  offices  alleviated  the  misfortune  ot  the  rest,  i  he 
dead  bodies xiftlie  earl  of  Gloucester  and  lire  lord  Clif¬ 
ford  were  sent  to  England,  that  they  might  be  interred 
with  the  usual  solemnity.  Ihere  was  one  Baston,  a 
Carmelite  fi  iar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  in  bis  train  to  be  spectator  of  his 
achievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs.  Baston  was^ 
made  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  cclt'hrate  the  victory  ol 
Robert  over  the  English,  "litis  he  did  in  wretched  La¬ 
tin  rhymes  ;  which,  however,  procured  his  liberty.  .Vi¬ 
ter  the  battle  ot  Bannockburn,  the  earl  ot  Hereford 
retreated  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  where  he  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  Edward  Bruce,  and  soon  obliged  to  surren¬ 
der.  He  was  exchanged  lor  the  w  ite,  sister,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king,  the  young  carl  ot  Mar,  and  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow. 

The  terror  of  the  English  after  ihe  defeat  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn  is  almost  incredible.  Edward  Bruce  and 
Douglas  cutcred  England  on  the  eastern  tide,  ra>aged 
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Northumberland,  and  laid  the  bishopric  of  Durl,am  un-  ScoiUnd. 
dercontribution.  Thence  the\  proceeded  to  Richmond,  — ■- 
laid  Appleby  and  some  other  towns  in  aslie.«,  and  re- 
turned  home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  summoned  .Scots 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for  imo  Eng- 
thepuhlicsecurity ;  andappointed  the  earl  ot  Pi  mhroke,  Cnd- 
formerly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guardian  of 
the  country  between  the  Trent  and  the  Twetd.  Ro¬ 
bert,  however,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  for  a  pcatx* ; 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  elated  with  their  good  for¬ 
tune  to  m.ake  concessions,  and  the  English  were  not  yet 
sufficient! V  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands.  The 
rav.ages  of  war  were  again  renewed :  the  Scots  continit- 
ed  their  incursions  into  England,  and  levied  contribu¬ 
tions  in  different  [tlaces.  oot 

In  131.7,  the  English  affairs  seemed  a  little  to  revive.  Ex|>e<liiion 
The  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  Hartlepool ;  Eilwarit 
hut  they  were  repulsed  from  Carlisle,  and  failed  in  an 
attempt  on  Berwick.  'I'lie  Irish  of  Ulster,  oppressed  by  jjjj, 
the  English  government,  implored  the  assistance  of  Ro¬ 
bert,  and  offered  to  acknowledge  liis  brother  Edward 
as  their  .sovereign  ;  who  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  on  the  2Jih  of  May  1315,  with  6000  men. — 

This  was  an  enterprise  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
Scotland  to  accomplish,  and  this  could  not  but  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  Robeit.  There  were,  however, .  motives 
rvhich  induced  him  to  consent,  "riie  offer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  so  visionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bruce,  whose  impetuous  valour  disregarded  diffi¬ 
culties, .  however  great.  It  might  have  been  deemed 
ungenerous,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  been  politic  or 
safe,  to  have  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Irish  for  the 
advancement  of  his  brother,  to  whom  tlie  king  owed 
more  than  he  could  repay.  Besides,  the  invasion  of 
Ireland  seemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the  o(,^ 
English  forces.  "Ihe  event  proved  unfortunate.  Ed-  Ho  i>  Uo- 
ward,  after  performing  and  sufl'ering  more  than  could  I'lawil 
almost  have  'oeen  expected  from  human  nature,  was 
at  last  defeated  and  killed  by  the  English,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Iheland,  N^  42. 

The  king  himself  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  his  brother  in  attempting  the  subjection  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  absence  the  English  hail 
madeseveral  attemptstodisturh  the  tranquillityof  Scot-  o,, 
land.  The  earl  of  .Vrundel  invaded  the  forest  of  Jed-  I  hmioi  - 
burgh  with  a  numerous  army;  but  being  drawn  into  an  ful.sn-  i.  pi 
ambu  cade  by  Douglas,  he  wasdeteated  w  iih  great  loss. 

Edmund  dc  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gascony  and  gover  y..„Kn.L 
nor  of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wasted  Teviotd.ilc  ;  hut 
w  bile  he  was  returning  home  loaded  with  spoil,  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and.  kilLd  by  Douglas.  By  sea 
the  English  invaded  Scotland,  and  anchored  off  Inver- 
keithmg  in  the  fiilh  of  forth,  w  here  they  soon  after 
landed.  Five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  fife  and  the  sheriff  of  that  counli ,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  oppose  tlu-ir  landing,  but  were  intimidateil  hy  the 
number  of  their  enemii  \Villiain  Sinclair  bishop  ot 
Dui.keld  happened  to  meet  the  fugiti\es;  and  having 
by  his  reproaches  e>hligcd  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  on 
again  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  f.ngli-h  to  their 
ships  with  considerable  loss,  f  or  this  i  x  pin  it  Bohert  I'lin- 
ferred  thctilleof/Ai  -•  g’  U  lyjonSinclair;  nndhew.as  -n 
long  remembered  by  liis  countrymen  on  this  aecount.  ^ 

In  1317,  after  King  Unbel  t  had  returned  from  liis  ^ 

Irish  expedition,  a  bull  was  i.^sued  by  the  pope,  i.lolin 
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Scotland.  XXlI.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng- 
^  V  land  and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Two  cardinals  were  despatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  his  commands  ;  and  they  were  privately  empow¬ 
ered  to  inflict  the  highest  spiritual  censures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  whomsoever  else  they  thought  proper.  About 
tbe  beginning  of  September  1317,  two  messengers  were 
sent  to  Robert  by  the  cardinals.  The  king  gave  them 
a  gracious  reception  ;  and  after  consulting  with  his  ba¬ 
rons,  returned  for  answer,  that  he  very  much  desired  a 
good  and  lasting  peace,  either  by  the  mediation  of 
the  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.  He  allowed  the 
open  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended  peace, 
to  be  read  in  his  presence,  and  listened  to  them  with 
due  respect.  But  he  would  not  receive  sealed  letters 
addressed  to  Robert  Bruce  governor  of  Scotland,  alleging, 
that  there  might  be  many  of  his  barons  whose  names 
were  Robert  Bruce,  and  that  these  barons  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  some  share  in  the  government.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  letters  were  addressed  to  him  as  king  of 
Scotland,  he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promised  immediately  to  assemble 
on  the  occasion.  The  messengers  attempted  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  the  omission  of  the  title  of  King.  “  The  holy 
clturch  was  not  wont,  ”  they  said,  “  during  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  a  controversy,  to  write  or  say  any  thing  which 
might  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims  of 

205  either  of  the  contending  parties.  ”  “  Since,  then,  ’’  an- 

haviour  the  king,  “  my  spiritual  father  and  my  holy 

lloberu  °  niother  would  not  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  adversary 

by  bestowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the 
dependence  of  the  controversy,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  cause  by  withdrawing  that  appellation 
from  me.  I  am  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  all  my  people  call  me  king  ;  and  foreign  princes 
address  me  under  that  title  ;  but  it  seem.s  that  my  pa¬ 
rents  are  partial  to  their  English  son.  Had  you  pre¬ 
sumed  to  present  letters  with  such  an  address  to  any 
other  sovereign  prince,  you  might  perhaps  have  been 
answered  in  a  harsher  style  ;  but  I  reverence  you  as 
the  messengers  of  the  hoi}'  see.  ” 

'Hie  messengers,  quite  abashed  with  this  reply,  chan¬ 
ged  the  discourse,  and  requested  the  king  that  he  would 
consent  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  but  to 
this  he  declared,  that  he  never  would  consent  while  the 
English  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counsellors,  however,  informed  the  messoigers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addressed  to  the  king  of  Scots,  the 
negociations  would  instantly  have  been  opened.  This 
disrespectful  omission  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  English  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  A- 

206  vignon. 

A  papal  \\  hen  the  messengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  of 
c7aTmtd”in  proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim 

Scoilaiid.  papal  truce  in  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of¬ 
fice  they  employed  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the 
monastery  of  Minorites  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  The  monk  found  the  king 
encamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  Old  Cambus, 
making  preparations  for  assaulting  Berwick.  Personal 
access  was  denied  to  the  king ;  but  the  monk,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  his  masters,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  pope.  The  king  sent  him  for  answer,  that 
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he  would  listen  to  no  bulls,  till  he  was  treated  as  king  Scotland, 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  Berwick.' - v— 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  answer,  requested 
either  a  safe-conduct  to  Berwick,  or  permission  to  pass^^‘® 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  his  letters  to  the  Scottishby thekin* 
clergy.  Both  were  refused  ;  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  loss  of  time.  He  set  out 
for  Berwick  ;  but  in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
robbers,  or  some  who  pretended  to  be  so.  By  them  he 
was  stripped  and  robbed  of  all  his  parchments,  together 
ivith  his  letters  and  instructions  ;  the  robbers  also,  it  is 
said,  tore  the  pope’s  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its 
sanctity.  ^ 

In  1318  King  Robert  proceeded  in  his  enterprise  Berwick 
against  Berwick,  but  resolved  to  employ  artifice  as  well’'e^‘®ged 
as  force  in  the  reduction  of  it.  A  citizen  of  Berwick, 
by  name  Spalding,  having  been  ill  used  by  the  governor,  ScoU*^ 
meditated  revenge ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  ScottishAn.  1318. 
lord,  whose  relation  he  had  married,  offering  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  to  betray  the  post  where  he  kept  guard. 

The  nobieman  communicated  this  important  intelligence 
to  the  king.  “  You  did  well,  ”  said  Robert,  “  in  mak¬ 
ing  me  your  confidant ;  for  if  you  had  told  this  either 
to  Randolph  or  Douglas,  you  would  have  offended  the 
one  whom  you  did  not  trust :  Both  of  them,  however, 
shall  aid  you  in  tbe  execution  of  the  enterprise.  ”  The 
king  then  commanded  him  to  repair  to  a  certain  place 
with  a  body  of  troops  ;  to  which  place  he  also  gave 
separate  orders  to  Douglas  and  Randolph  to  repair  at 
the  same  hour,  each  with  a  body  of  troops  under  his 
command.  The  forces,  thus  cautiously  assembled, 
marcbed  to  Berwick,  and,  assisted  by  Spalding,  scaled 
the  walls,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  town  in  a 
few  hours.  The  garrison  of  the  castle,  perceiving  that 
the  number  of  Scots  were  but  small,  made  a  desperate 
sally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into  the  castle  from  the 
town  ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  de¬ 
feated  and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  va¬ 
lour  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William  Keith  of' 

Galston — This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March  1318. 

King  Robert  no  sooner  heard  of  the  success  of  bisivho  invach 
forces  against  the  town,  than  he  hastened  to  lay  siege  to  England 
the  castle  of  Berwick.  This  was  soon  obliged  to  capi-"'***'  great 
tulate  ;  after  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland, 
and  took  the  castles  of  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford. 

In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated 
into  Yorkshire.  In  their  progress  they  burnt  the  towns 
of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough,  and 
Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rippon  to 
redeem  themselves  by  paying  1000  merks  :  after  which 
they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty ;  and,  as  an 
English  historian  expresses  it,  “  driving  their  prisoners 
before  them  like  flocks  of  sheep.  ” 

This  year  the  interposition  of  the  pope  was  obtained 
against  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottish 
nation  ;  and  the  two  cardinals  residing  in  England  were 
commanded  to  excotnmunicate  Robert  Bruce  and  his 
adhcreyits,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  messengers 
of  the  holy  see,  and  his  as.'-ault  of  Berwick,  after  a  truce  ojo 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority. — This  sen-  King  Ko- 
tence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though  Robert t 
had  certainly  been  excommunicated  o/icc,  if  not 
before.  Messengers  were  sent  from  Scotland  to  B  ome, 
in  order  to  i)rocure  a  reversal  of  the  sentence ;  but  Ed¬ 
ward  despatched  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Hugh 

d’Espcncer 
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.  Scotknd.  d’Espencer  the  Elder,  to  counteract  this  negociation,  in- 
’  *  forming  his  holiness  at  the  same  time  of  certain  inter¬ 

cepted  letters  which  had  been  written  from  Avignon  to 
Scotland ;  upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the  Scots 
residing  at  Avignon,  and  all  of  that  place  who  had  cor- 
responded  with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

The  most  remarkable  transaction  of  this  year,  how- 
ever,  was  the  defeat  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce  in 
Ireland;  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Ireland,  N°  42.  His  body  was  quartered,  and 
distributed  for  a  public  spectacle  over  Ireland  ;  and  his 
head  was  presented  to  Edward  by  John  Lord  Benning- 
ham  the  commander  of  the  English  army ;  in  return 
for  which  service,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
earl  of  Loivth. 

In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  summoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obliged  to  prorogue 
it  on  account  of  the  Scottish  invasion,  and  to  assemble 
an  army  at  York  for  the  defence  of  his  country.  At 
Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
London,  that  every  city  and  town  in  England  should 
furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  men  completely  armed. 
Thus  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  soon  raised  ; 
but,  when  they  assembled  at  York,  their  party  animo¬ 
sities  and  mutual  distrust  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  them  back  to  their  habita¬ 
tions. 

In  1319,  Edward,  having  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
negociations  with  the  court  of  Rome,  resolved  to  make 
similiar  attempts  with  other  powers  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Scottish  nation.  Accordingly  he  requested  the 
count  of  Flanders  to  prohibit  the  Scots  from  entering 
his  country  :  but  to  this  request  he  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  reply  :  “  Flanders  is  the  common 
country  of  all  men  ;  I  cannot  prohibit  any  merchants 

211  from  trafficking  thither,  for  such  prohibition  would 
Edwanl  prove  the  ruin  of  my  people.  ”  Finding  himsell  baf- 

fled  in  this  attempt,  the  English  monarch  once  more 
land.  determined  to  have  recourse  to  war  ;  and  with  this 
An.  1319.  viewcommandedhis  army  to  assemble  at  Newcastle  up¬ 
on  Tyne,  on  the  24th  of  July  1319:  but  before  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  requested  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  for  the 
success  of  his  expedition  ;  and,  to  render  their  prayers 
the  more  effectual,  he  at  the  same  time  demanded  from 
them  a  great  some  of  money  by  way  of  loan. 

212  Every  thing  being  now  in  readiness,  the  English 
^rwick  army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  commanded  by 

Walter  the  steward  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman  had 
Ush.  long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  English,  and  had 
taken  every  means  of  defence  in  his  power.  The  ene¬ 
my,  however,  confiding  in  their  numbers,  made  a  ge¬ 
neral  assault;  hut  were  repulsed  on  the  7  th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  contest.  1  heir  next  at¬ 
tempt  was  on  the  side  towards  the  river.  At  that  time 
the  walls  of  Berwick  were  of  an  inconsiderable  height ; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  bring  a  vessel  close  to  them,  from 
whence  the  troops  might  enter  by  a  draw-briilge  let 
down  from  the  mast.  But  the  Scots  annoyed  the  as¬ 
sailants  so  much,  that  they  could  not  bring  this  ve.sstl 
within  the  proper  disLance  ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide 
it  grounded,  and  was  burnt  by  the  besieged. — The  Eng- 

213  lish  had  then  rt  ceur.se  to  a  newly  invented  engine  which 
A  new  in-  tl,eycaHtd  a  aou’.  but  foi  what  rca.son  is  unknown.  In 
^n^ijicd  many  particulars  it  re-embicd  the  testndo  arietaria  of 
» »tt-,  tlie  ancients.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  large  fabric 
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composed  of  timber,  and  well  roofed,  having  stages  with-  Scotland, 
in  it,  and  in  height  surpassing  the  wall  of  the  town.  It '  v  ' 
was  moved  upon  wheels,  and  served  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  the  miners  to  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
and  armed  men  to  the  storm.  This  machine  was 
counteracted  by  one  constructed  by  John  Crab,  a  Fle¬ 
mish  engineer  in  the  Scots  service.  This  was  a  kind  of 
moveable  crane,  whereby  great  stones  might  be  raised 
on  high,  and  then  let  fall  upon  the  enemy.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  made  a  general  assault  on  the  quarter  toward.s  the 
sea,  as  well  as  on  the  land  side ;  so  that  the  garrison, 
exiiausted  by  continual  fatigue,  could  scarce  maintain 
their  posts.  The  great  engine  moved  on  to  the  walls; 
and,  though  stones  were  incessantly  discharged  against 
it  from  the  crane,  their  affect  w  as  so  small,  that  all  hope  214 

of  preserving  Berwick  was  lost.  At  length  a  huge  destroyed 
stone  struct  it  with  such  force,  that  the  beams  gave 
way,  and  the  Scots  pouring  down  combustibles  upon  it, 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  English,  however,  still 
continued  the  attack.  The  steward,  w  ith  a  reserve  of 
100  men,  went  from  post  to  post,  relieving  those  wJio 
were  wounded  or  unfit  for  combat.  One  soldier  of  tlic 
reserve  only  remained  with  him  when  an  alarm  was 
given,  that  the  EnglisJi  had  burnt  a  barrier  at  tlie  port 
called  St  Mary's,  possessed  themselves  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.  The  steward  hastened  thi¬ 
ther,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  rampart,  ordered 
the  gate  to  be  set  open,  and  rushed  out  upon  the  enemy. 

A  desperate  combat  ensued, and  continued  till  the  close 
of  the  day  when  the  English  commanders  withdrew 
their  troops.  213 

Notwitlistanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident''''® '"y 
that  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  speedy 
relief ;  and  Robert  could  not,  with  any  probability  of 
success,  attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  English.  He 
therefore  detei  mined  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  king,  1 5,000  men  en¬ 
tered  England  by  ll)e  western  marches.  They  had  con¬ 
certed  a  plan  for  carrying  off  the  queen  of  England 
from  her  residence  near  York  ;  bui  being  disappointed 
in  this  attempt,  they  laid  waste  York-sliire.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  hastily  collccicd  a  numerous  body  of 
commons  and  ecclesiastics,  w-ith  wbom  he  encountered 
the  Scots  at  Mitton,  near  Boroughbridge,  in  the  north  aiff 
riding  of  York-shirc.  The  English  were  routed;  30(K)’n'‘’  •■'’P- 
were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  great  part  of  those  who 
fled  perished  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this  action  .300'J^.’„p  |,,- 
ecclesiastics  lost  their  lives.  The  new  s  of  this  success-  Oi-rwiik 
ful  inroad  alarmed  tlie  besiegers  of  Berwick.  The'^-**’'^^- 
barons  whose  estates  lay  to  the  southw  ard  renm/c  I'rom 
the  Scolish  depredations  were  eager  for  continuing  the 
siege.  But  they  were  opposed  by  those  of  the  north; 
who  were  no  less  eager  to  abandon  the  enter;  ri.sc,  and 
rcturnto  the  defence  of  iluir  own  country.  With  them 
the  carlo!’ Lancaster  concurrul  in  opini-'ii ;  and  under¬ 
standing  that  his  favourite  manor  of  I'ontefract  w  as  (  x- 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  dt  parteil  with  all  his 
adherents.  Edward,  on  this,  drew  oti  iJie  remainilcr  of 
his  army,  and  attempted  t(>  intercept  Kanilolph  and 
Douglas  ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  returned  ii\ safety 
to  ^'COtland. 

The  unsuccessful  event  of  thi  last  .attempt  indueed 
Edward  striou.sly  to  think  of  pc  .ice  ;  and  according!)  a 
truce  between  Uic  two  natiuns  was  concluded  on  the 
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,  SeoUa-na,  -gjst  gf  December  1SI9  ;  wblcli  interval  of  tranquillity 
the  Scots  made  use  of  in  addressing  a  manifesto  to  the 
pope  in  justification  of  their  cause.  This  was  drawn 
up  in  a  spirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  considerable 
alteration  in  the  councils  of  Rome.  The  pope,  foresee¬ 
ing  that  Robert  would  not  be  terrified  into  submissions, 
ordered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  A  negociation  was  accordingly  set 
on  foot,  which  soon  terminated  ineffectuali3-;  the  truce 
was  not  renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invasion  took 
^England  a- place.  The  Scots  penetrated  into  Lancashire  by  the 
gain  invad- western  marches ;  and,  after- plundering  the  country, 
Scot?  and  home  with  an  extraordinary  booty  ;  while  Ed- 

Scotland  by an  expedition  into 
the  Eng-  ’  Scotland,  which  took  place  in  August  the  same  year. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  not  attended  with  success. 
Robert  had  caused  all  the  cattle  to  be  driven  otf,  and 
all  the  effects  of  any  value  to  be  removed  from  Lothian 
and  the  Merse :  fixing  his  camp  at  Culross,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  His  orders  for  removing  the 
cattle  were  so  punctually  obej-ed,  that  according  to 
common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tranent  in  East 
Lothian.  Edward,  however,  still  proceeded,  and  pene 
trated  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but  without  any  hopes  of 
subduing  the  kingdom.  His  provisions  being  consum¬ 
ed,  many  of  his  soldiers  perished  for  want ;  and  he  was 
obliged  at  last  to  retire  without  having  seen  an  enemy. 
On  their  return,  his  soldiers  burnt  the  abbeys  of  Iloly- 
rood,Mclros5,  Dr)  burgh,  S;c.  killed  many  of  the  monks, 
and  commited  many  sacrileges:  but  wlien  tlicy  return¬ 
ed  to  their  own  country,  atid  began  again  to  enjoy  a 
plentiful  living,  tbey  indulged  themselves  in  such  ex¬ 
cesses  as  were  productive  of  mortal  diseases  ;  insomuch 
Gnat  part  that,  according  to  an  English  historian,  almtisf  one  half 
of  Edward’s  of  tbe  great  army  which  Edwavil  had  brought  from 

army  de-  l£n2:!and  with  him,  were  destroyed  cither  by  lumcrcr  or 
stroved.  ,  °  *  J  t: 

glutton}'. 

No  sooner  were  the  Engliib  retired  than  tlicy  were 
pursued  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  siege  to  tlie  cattle  of 
Noibam.  Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  of  lliland  in  York- 
sbiie,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageously  posted  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  said,  by 
some  traitors  about  the  king’s  jicrson,  altenipcd  to  sur¬ 
prise  bim;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculiy  that 
he  made  bis  escape  to  York,  abandoning  all  bis  baggage 
and  treasure  to  the  enemy.  The  English  camp  was 
supposed  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  pass  ;  but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  present- 
2to  ed  himselfas  a  volunteer  in  thisdangcrous  service  under 

The  Erg-  j^jg  friend  Douglas.  The  Highlanders  and  men  of  the 
etf 'aml^dri' climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Englisli  camp 
ven  outof  Stood,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  with  great  loss, 
'their  camp.  The  Scots  pursued  them  to  the  very  gates  of  York, 
wasted  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned 
home  unmolested. 

Edward,  disheartened  by  repeated  losses,  agreed  to  a 
cessation  of  arms  “  with  the  men  of  Scotland  wlio  were 
engaged  in  war  with  him.  ”  But  the  king  of  Scotland 
would  not  consent  to  it  in  that  form  ;  however,  be  gave 
1ms  consent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,  to 
which  Edward  now  made  no  objection.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  on  the  30th  of  March  1323,  and  was 
to  endure  until  tiie  12tb  of  June  1336.  It  was  agreed, 
that  during  the  continiunce  of  it,  no  new  foi  tressefi 
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should  be  erected  in  Cumberland,  to  the  north  of  the  Scotiand. 
Tyne,  or  in  the  counties  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  or  — v™” 

Dumfries;  and  by  a  very  singular  article  it  w  as.provid- 
ed,  that  Bruce  and  the  people  of  Scotland  might  pro¬ 
cure  absolution  from  the  pope  ;  but  in  case  there  was 
no  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce, 
that  the  sentence  of  excommunication  should  revive.  ” 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the  style  of 
the  Mng  of  Scoiland,  7th  June  1323. 

The  next  care  of  Robert  was  to  reconcile  himselfto 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  from  the  pope  the  title  of 
Idng,  which  had  been  so  long  denied  him;  and  this, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty,  was  at  last  obtained. 


This  year  a  son  was  born  to  the  king  of  Scotland  at 

Dunfermline,  and  named  David.  The  court-poets  of 

the  time  foretold,  that  this  infant  would  one  day  rival  unlce 

his  father’s  fame,  and  prove  victorious  over  tiie  Eng-  l’22 

lish.  But  scarcely  liad  this  future  hero  come  into  the  Edward 

world,  when  a  rival  began  to  make  his  appearance.  Ealiol 
-  -  „  <  *  makes  his 


John  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  liad  long 


r?  appiaranci 


been  dead  ;  but  left  a  son  named  Edward,  heir  of  his  at  the  cou: 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  Tlie  young  prince  had  re-v*  Eng. 
sided  on  his  paternal  estate  in  Normandy,  neglected  and 
forgotten  ;  but  in  1321'  he  \va.s  called  to  tlie  court  oL^”' 
England,  for  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  setting  him 
up  as  a  rival  to  young  David  Bruce,  iii  case  his  father, 
now  broken  with  fatigues,  should  die  in  a  short  time. 

The  ncgociations  for  peace,  however,  still  went  on  ; 
hut  the  commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose  made 
little  progress,  by  reason  of  demands  for  feudal  srve- 
rcignty  still  made  by  the  English.  The  reconciliation 
with  the  church  w.as'also  broken  off,  by  reason  of  the 
Scots  keeping  possession  cf  Berwick.  This  had  been 
taken  during  the  papal  truce  ;  and  Robert  thought 
proper  still  to  lie  under  the  sentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  ral!:er  than  to  part  with  such  an  important  lor- 
Ire.'S. 

In  tlic  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Ea.vaid  II.  was 
deposed,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  HI.  tluni 
in  his  1.7th  year.  He  renewed  tl'.e  ncgociations  for 
j>eacc,  and  ratified  tlie  truce  which  his  father  had  made  ; 
hut-Iiearing  that  the  Scots  had  resolved  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land  il'a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  hesum- 
moned  ids  barons  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcastle, 
and  lortified  York  — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Scots  at  this  time  to  dis- 
regard  tiie  truce :  however,  it  is  certain,  tliat  on  tlie  Don^las 
l.lth  of  June  1 327,  Douglas  and  Raiuloljih  invaded  and  Itan- 
England  by  the  western  marches,  wiili  an  army  ofholpli  in- 
20,000  horsemen.  Against  them  Edward  III.  led  an^“‘*? 
army,  con.'-isting,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  ol  30,000^,1.  1327- 
men,  who  assembled  at  Durliam  on  the  13lh  of  July. 

'Ihe  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  burning 
and  de.stroying  every  thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and  on 
the  ISth  of  the  same  month,  the  English  discovered 
them  by  the  smoke  and  flames  which  marked  their 
progress.  They  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle  224 
towards  the  quarter  where  the  smoke  was  perceived  ;  Edn-.  III. 
hut,  meeting  wiih  no  enemy  for  two  rlays,  they  con- 
eluded  that  the  Scots  had  retired.  Disencumbering 
themselves  then  <d  their  heavy  baggage,  they  resolvcil 
by  a  forced  march  to  rearh  the  river  I’yiie,  and,  by 
posting  themselves  on  the  north  hank  of  that  river,  to 
intercept  the  Scots  on  liieir  return.  On  the  20tli  of  .Ju¬ 
ly,  the  cavalry  liaving  lei't  the  infantry  behind,  crossed 

the 
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th^  river  at  n_udun  ;  hut  before  the  rest  of  the  ariny  had  taken  prisoners,  tliat  the  Scots  had  decamped  he-  Soofland. 
I'T’ "’hlnijjlit,  and  were  returning  to  tlieir  own  conn- 

I'his  report  could  scarcely  be  credited,  and  the 


that  it  could  no  longer  be  forded  ;  and  thus  the  troops 
remained  divided  for  several  days,  without  any  accom¬ 
modation  for  quarters,  and  in  the  greatest  want  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  forage,  ihc  soldiers  now  began  to  mur¬ 
mur  ;  and  it  Avas  resolved  again  to  proceed  southwards. 
Ihc  king  proclaimed  a  reward  ot  lands,  to  the  value  of 

person  who  should  first  dis- 
discoveiTn'g  enemy  “  on  dry  ground,  where  they  might 

where  they  he  attacked  ;  ’  and  many  knights  and  esquires  swam  a- 
«ie.  cross  the  river  on  this  strange  errand,  'i  he  army  con¬ 
tinued  its  march  for  three  days  Avithout  anj"^  ncivs  of  tlie 
Scots  ;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  certain  accounts  of  them 
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were  brought  by  an  esquire,  Thomas  Rokesby  :  who  re¬ 
ported,  that  “  the  Scots  had  made  him  prisoner ;  but 
that  their  leaders,  understanding  his  business,  had  set 
him  at  liberty ;  saying,  tliat  they  had  remained  for  eight 
days  on  the  same  ground,  as  ignorant  of  the  motions  of 
the  English  as  the  English  Avere  of  tlieirs,  and  that  they 
were  desirous  and  ready  to  combat.  ”  With  this  man 
for  their  guide,  the  English  soon  came  in  vieAv  of  the 
Scots.  They  Avere  advantageously  posted  on  a  rising 
ground,  having  the  river  WTre  in  front,  and  their  flanks 
secured  by  rocks  and  precipices.  The  Englisli  dis¬ 
mounted  and  advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from 
their  strong  post ;  but  in  vain.  EdAvard  then  sent  a 
herald  to  Randol|)h  and  Douglas,  Avith  a  message  in  the 
style  of  chivalry  :  “  Either,  ”  says  he,  “  suffer  me  to 
pass  the  river,  and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces; 

^  or  do  you  pass  the  river,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to 
range  yours  ;  and  thus  shall  we  fight  on  equal  terms.  ” 
To  this  the  Scottisli  commanders  ansAvered,  “  We  AA'ill 
do  neither.  On  our  road  hither  avc  have  burnt  and 
spoiled  the  country  ;  and  here  we  are  fixed  Avhile  to  us 
it  seems  good  ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended, 
let  him  come  over  and  chastise  us.  ” 

The  armies  continued  in  sigiit  of  each  other  for  tAvo 
days;  after  which  the  English,  understanding  that  their 
enemies  were  distressed  for  provisions,  resolved  to  main¬ 
tain  a  close  blockade,  and  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Next  day,  however,  they  Avere  surprised  to  rind  that  the 
Scots  had  secretly  decamped,  and  taken  ])ost  tAvo  miles 
up  the  river  in  ground  still  stronger,  and  of  more  dillicult 
access,  amidst  a  great  wood.  Ihe  Englisli  cnc.impcd 
Desperate  opposifc  to  them  near  Stanhope  park.  At  midnight 
attempt  of  Douglas  undertook  a  most  desperate  enterprise,  resem- 
Doiiglas  tobling  those  of  the  ancient  heroes.  With  -00  horsemen 
thrithil  of approached  tlie  English  camp,  and  entered  it  under 
En>r|and.  fhcguise  of  a  cliief  commander  calling  theroimds.  Hav¬ 
ing  thus  eluded  the  ccntinels,  ho  passed  on  to  tlic  royal 
tmarters,  overthrew  every  tiling  that  opposctl  him,  and 
furiously  assaulted  the  king’s  tent.  'I'he  domestics  of 
EdAvard  desperately  defended  tlieirmaster ;  and  liis  chap¬ 
lain,  with  many  others  of  his  hoiisehoid.  Avere  slain. 
The  king  himself,  Iioavovlt,  escaped;  and  Douglas,  ilis- 
appointfd  of  his  prey,  rushed  through  the  enemy,  and 
•  eli’ected  a  retreat  Avith  incoiiMderable  loss. — '1  iie  follow¬ 

ing  day,  the  English  learned  fro;iA  a  prisoner,  that  or¬ 
ders  had  been  issued  in  the  .Scotii>ii  camp  for  ail  men 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  that  evening  to  t’ollow 
the  banner  ol’  Douglas  :  on  Avhieh,  appreliemling  an  at¬ 
tack  in  the  night,  they  prepareil  for  battle,  lighting 
great  fires,  and  kcepiiAg  a  strict  aa  atcli ;  Imt  in  the  inorii- 
ing,  they  Avere  inforninl  hv  two  trumpeters  wliom  they 
ViiL.XVill.  I’urtll.' 
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army  remained  for  some  hours  in  order  .of  battle  ;  hntdyj.ainp 
at  length  some  scouts  having  crossed  the  river,  return-  ;iiid  return 
ed  witli  certain  intelligence  that  the  ScTittish  camp  Avas^'^ 
totally  deserted  :  Avhich  Avlien  the  youog  king  of  Eng-“''.'"^^“”* 
land  Avas  certainly  infoimed  of,  Iac  is  said  to  luiA'e  burst 
into  tears.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  by  him 
for  opposing  an  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been 
jirocured  at  a  most  enormous  expense  at  Hainauit. 
Theseauxiliarics  consisted  of  heaA'y-armed  cavalry ;  and 
they  Avere  noAvso  much  worn  out,  that  they  couldscarce- 
ly  move.  'I'licir  horses  Avere  all  dead,  or  had  become 
unserviceable,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks  ;  so  that 
they  Avere  obliged  to  procure  horses  to  convey  them¬ 
selves  to  the  south  cf  England.  EdAA  ard  having  nsted 
at  Durham  for  some  days,  marched  to  York,  Avhere  he 
dishaiuled  his  army.  Barbour,  a  Scots  historian,  relates, 
tiiat  there  AA-as  a  morass  in  the  rear  of  the  Scottish  camp, 

Avhich  he  calls  the  morass;  that  the  Scots  made 

a  AA-ay  over  it  Avith  brnshAAOod.  removing  it  as  thev  went 
along,  that  the  Engli-ih  miglit  not  pursue  them  by  the 
same  Avay-  The  English  histories  are  filled  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  strange  appearance  of  the  deserted 
camp  of  the  Scots.  They  found  there  a  number  of  skins 
stretched  between  stakes,  which  served  for  kettles  to 
boil  their  meat ;  and  for  bread,  each  soldier  carried  a- 
long  Avith  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of  VA-hich  he  n.ade 
cakes,  toasting  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  Avhich  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  their  armour. 

On  the  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  his  army  against  the  eastern  borders,  and  besieg¬ 
ed  the  castle  of  Xorham,  But  in  1328,  EdAvard, 

Avearied  out  with  continual  losses  and  disappointments, 
consented  to  a  perpetual  peace  betAAcen  the  tAvo  king- 
doms  on  tho  folioAving  conditions.  1 .  The  stone  on  71,0 
AAhich  the  kings  of  Scotland  Avore  Avont  to  sit  at  the  time  of  .V  jrtii- 
of  their  coroiiatioiA  sliall  be  re.-tored  to  the  Scots.  2. 
king  of  England  engages  to  ciiijAloy  his  good  officc.s 
the  papal  court  for  obtaining  a  revocation  of  ail  spiri¬ 
tual  processes  depending  bclorc  the  holy  see  against  the 
king  of  Scots,  or  again.-t  his  kingdom  or  subjects.  3.  For 
tliese  cause.®,  and  in  order  to  make  reparation  forthe  ra¬ 
vages  committed  in  England  by  the  Scots,  the  king  of 
Scots  shall  pay  30,000  merks  to  the  king  of  Er.giand. 

4  .  Restitution  sliall  be  made  of  the  possessions  b..long- 
ing  to  ecclesiastics  in  either  kingdom,  w  hereof  ihc^  may 
have  been  deprived  diirim;  the  war.  5.  But  there  shail 
not  bcanj-  restitution  made  of  inlierit.-mc.s  w  liich  Ii.ive 
fallen  into  tlie  Ii  nuls  of  the  king  of  Eiigiuml  or  of  tiic 
l.inix  of  Scot  A.  by  reason  of  the  Avar  h  tAveen  the  tw  o 
nations,  or  throiigli  tin-  forfeiture  of  former  pos-n  s-ioi.;. 

G.  Jolianna,  siNter  of  the  king  of  Eiijlaiul.  slull  lie  giv¬ 
en  in  marriage  to  David,  the  .->011  and  heir  to  the  king 
of  .''cots.  7.  1  he  king  of  .Scots  shall  pro\ifle  tlie  prin- 
ce.®s  loliaiina  in  u  jointure  of  2tW  >/.  yearly,  .-et  urnl  mi 
lauds  and  rents,  aecording  to  a  re.isoiuible  c-tiuiation. 

S.  If  either  of  the  parties  .shall  fail  in  |m  rformiiigtlii.se 
conditions,  he  sh  lil  pay  2  !:x)  pound.'  uf  silver  to  the 
pun  d  trea-siiry.  The  inarriiige  of  the  infant  jinnee  w.n^ 
ia  lehtali'd  on  the  12ih  ot'.lulv  I.'VJ'S. 

On  l!ie  Till  of  .lull-'  l  'l2:<rl.i  d  Bohcit  Brure,  un- Kin  ,  t;.*- 


<jui-'tiomil>!\'  the  greatest  ul  ail  tin- .Keotti'li  nion.irelis. 
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Scotland,  give  fatigues  of  military  service;  and  his  disease,  called 
»  '  '  by  the  historians  of  those  times  a  leprosy,  was  probably 

an  inveterate  scurvy,  occasioned  by  his  way  of  living. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  married  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of  IMarr ;  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter  named  Margery,  married  to  Walter 
the  steward  of  Scotland;  whose  husband  died  in  1326. 
Thesecond  wife  of  Robert  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster.  By  her  he  had  a 
son,  David  II. ;  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  married 
to  M'illiam  earl  of  Sutherland  ;  another,  named  Matil¬ 
da,  married  to  an  esquire  named  Thomas  Isaac  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  Walter  Oliphant  of  Cask. 
He  had  also  a  natural  son  named  Robert. 

That  King  Robert  I.  was  a  man  of  unquestionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know- 
Account  military  art,  must  be  evident  from  many 

a  conspira-  Particulars  already  related.  The  only  questionable  part 
cy  agamst  of  h  is  character  is  his  Severe  punishment  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation  of 
which,  to  avoid  interrupting  our  detail  of  more  im¬ 
portant  matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now _ The  chief 

of  the  conspirators  were  M'ilHam  de  Soulis,  whose  an¬ 
cestor  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland ; 
the  countess  of  Strathern,  and  some  other  persons  of 
liigh  rank.  The  countess  discovered  the  plot ;  after 
which  Soulis  confessed  the  whole,  and  was  punished 
with  perpetual  imprisonment ;  as  well  as  the  countess, 
notwithstanding  her  having  made  the  discovery.  Gil¬ 
bert  de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  esquire,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors  :  but  the  person  most  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  styled  Ihc Jloicer  of  chivalri/. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  king,  and  served  with  great  re¬ 
putation  against  the  Saracens.  To  him  the  conspirators, 
after  having  exacted  an  oatli  of  secrecy,  revealed  their 
designs.  He  condemned  their  undertaking,  and  refused 
to  share  in  it ;  but  did  not  discover  it,  on  account  of 
the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  concealment  he 
was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  and  executed,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  his  personal  merit  or  his  relationship  to 
the  king.  The  conspirators  were  tried  before  the  par¬ 
liament  at  Scone  in  1320  ;  and  this  session,  in  which  so 
much  blood  was  shed,  was  long  remembered  bj’ the  peo¬ 
ple  under  the  name  of  tiie  blade  parliament.  W  hether 
there  was  any  thing  real  in  this  conspirac}’’,  or  whether 
the  king  only  made  use  of  this  pretence  to  rid  himself 
of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  him,  cannot  now  be 
known  with  certainty. 

Ihe  reign  of  Robert  Bruce  is  distinguished  by  great 
the  deatli  efforts,  and  occasioned  considerable  changes  both  in 
1)1  Robeitl.  property  and  in  power,  though  itis  treated  by  historians 
rather  as  a  period  of  romantic  adventures,  than  as  an 
age  of  uncommon  revolutions.  However  few  and  un¬ 
important  were  his  first  supporters  when  he  set  outfor 
Scone,  he  was  crowned  with  the  applause  of  an  indig¬ 
nant  people.  His  successes,  when  he  began  to  try  his 
skill  and  valour  againstsuch  gallant  soldiers  as  the  Eng- 
Ihli,  were  not  equal  either  to  his  views  or  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  that  decided 
the  fateof  Bruce, andsecuredtheindt  pendenceof  Scot¬ 
land.  After  many  conflicts  ofvarioussuccess,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  regal 
title  of  Bruce  and  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  na¬ 
tion.. 
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The  revolution  that  took  place  when  the  Saxon  race  Scotland, 
of  kings  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  was  scarcely  v— ^ 

greater  than  the  changes  which  happened  under  the 
great  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.  Some  of  the 
most  eminent  families  in  North  Britain  fell  before  the 
fortune  of  Bruce,  and  forfeited  their  all  to  his  offended 
laws.  Many  subordinate  barons,  who  owed  fealty  to 
those  unfortunate  families,  rose  on  their  ruined  estates, 
and  thus  ceased  to  be  vassals  to  superior  lords.  Some  of 
the  greatest  offices,  which  had  been  hereditary  in  those 
eminent  houses,  passed,  with  large  possessions,  into  new 
families,  and  raised  them  to  unwonted  greatness.  It  is 
not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  when  we  assert,  that  one 
half  of  the  forfeited  lands  of  Scotland  were  conferred 
on  new  proprietors,  who  gave  a  different  cast  to  tire  po¬ 
pulation  of  a  mixed  people.  It  was  the  fault  of  Bruce, 
that  he  sometimes  sacrificed  his  policy  to  his  gratitude; 
but,  much  as  the  gratitude  or  munificence  of  that  great 
prince  bestowed  on  those  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in 
many  a  conflict,  he  attempted  not  to  deprive  those  who 
were  innoxious  to  lawoftlicir  possessions.  Yet  we  have 
been  told,  that,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power 
of  bis  nobles,  he  summoned  them  to  show  by  what  right 
they  held  their  lands;  and  that,  in  reply  to  this  inquiry, 
they  drew'  their  swords,  and  exclaimed,  “  By  these  we 
acquired  our  lands,  and  with  these  we  will  defend 
them.”  This  brilliant  passage,  which  has  made  such  a 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  those  times,  and  has 
been  brought  forward  by  the  rhetoricians  of  the  present 
day  as  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  effect  of  passion  in  in¬ 
verting  the  usual  order  of  words,  appears  to  have  little 
foundation  in  historic  truth.  ^Ye  have  no  example  of 
any  man  in  Scotland  claiming  lands  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest  ;  and,  during  the  reigns  of  Bruce  and  his  son  Da¬ 
vid,  there  was  no  other  right  to  lands,  except  ancient 
possession,  or  the  grant  of  the  king.  *  •Chal- 

As  the  accession  of  Robert  Bruce  forms  a  new  and  f”"- 
brilliant  era  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  proper, 
before  we  proceed  in  our  narration,  to  take  a  general ' 
view  of  the  state  of  manners  in  North  Britain  during 
the  interval  that  elapsed  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
century.  In  this  inquiry,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  Gaelic  and  English  inhabitants  of  Scot¬ 
land.  The  former  were  the  most  numerous  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  The  government  was  administer¬ 
ed  by  Scoto-Saxon  kings, on  Anglo-Norman  principles, 
with  the  assistance  of  Anglo-Saxon  barons.  To  these 
sources  must  be  traced  the  maxims  of  the  governors  and 
the  customs  of  the  governed.  Chivalry,  with  its  notions 
and  pursuits,  was  nosooner  introduced  into  England  by 
the  Normans,  than  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scoto-Saxon 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain.  Before  the  reign  of  Mal¬ 
colm  IV.  it  had  become  a  sort  of  maxim,  that  a  prince 
could  scarcely  be  considered  asaking  before  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  thehonour  of  knighthood ,  and  before  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Alexander  HI.  thismaxim  was  so  fully  esta!)lish- 
ed,  that  it  was  deemed  unfit,  or  perhaps  unlawful,  to 
crown  their  sovereign  before  he  had  been  knighted. 

The  barons,  in  this  respect,  followed  the  example  of 
their  sovereigns,  by  seeking  knighthood,  at  the  peril  of 
life,  through  many  a  bloody  field.  Thus  chivahy, 
which  had  been  unknown  in  Celtic  Scotland,  was  fully 
establi.died  before  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce;  andar- 
moiial  bearings  w  ere  universally  worn  by  the  nobilitv. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  the  Scottish  bi- 
B  shoos, 
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shops  quartered  the  arms  of  their  families,  with  the 
•'  badges  of  their  sees ;  but  tlie  establislimont  of  heralds, 
with  a  lord-lyon  at  their  head,  is  of  a  much  more  mo¬ 
dern  date. 

The  mode  of  living,  the  virtues,  the  vices,  of  the 
ordinary  classes  of  people,  both  in  South  and  North 
Britain,  were  nearly  the  same,  as  they  were  of  the  same 
extraction.  The  manners  of  the  nobles  were  warlike, 
and  their  diversions  were  analogous  to  their  manners. 
Of  these,  tournaments  were  the  most 'splendid  ;  hunt¬ 
ing  and  hawking,  the  most  frequent  amusements.  The 
kings  were  the  great  hunters,  in  imitation  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  sovereigns  of  England ;  and  they  had  in  every 
county  a  vast  forest,  with  a  castle  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  favourite  sport.  Attached  to  every  forest  there 
was  a  forester,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the 
game.  The  bishops  and  barons  had  also  their  foresters, 
wdth  similar  powers.  The  king  had  his  falconer  ;  an 
office  which,  like  that  of  steward  and  some  others, 
gave  a  surname  to  one  of  the  principal  families  of 
Scotland. 

Of  the  domestic  pastimes  of  those  rustic  ages,  there 
are  but  few  notices.  When  David  led  his  army  to  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  (see  N°  92.),  his  varied  people 
were  amused  by  gestures,  dancings,  and  buffoons.  The 
amusements  of  the  same  classes  of  people,  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  were  pretty  much  the  same  during  those 
congenial  ages.  As  the  English  kings  had  their  min¬ 
strels,  so  the  Scottish  kings  had  their  harpers  and  their 
trumpeters. 

The  education  of  such  a  people  was  similar  to  their 
manners.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  public 
schools  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
North  Britain.  The  monks,  who  were  ambitious  of 
engrossing  the  education  of  the  youth,  obtained  grants 
of  the  principal  seminaries  ;  and  the  children  of  the 
most  honourable  parents  w'ere  educated  in  the  mona¬ 
steries.  The  abbots  had  sufficient  liberality  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  studies  of  the  monks,  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  becoming  the  instructors  of  youth. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  speech  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  derived  a  tinge  from  that  of  their  masters,  who 
were  not  always  natives  of  North  Britain.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  period,  the  universal  language  of 
Scotland,  if  we  except  the  district  of  Lothian,  was  Gae¬ 
lic  ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the  language 
was  considerably  changed,  especially  in  the  southern 
districts,  where  it  was  much  the  same  as  that  spoken 
in  South  Britain  in  the  lllh  and  12th  centuries. 

The  manners  wliicli  were  most  remarkable,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  lasting  effects,  were  produced  by 
that  religious  zeal  which  prevailed  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  .-Vll  were  active 
to  endow  or  to  enrich  a  monastery,  according  to  their 
circumstances:  and  many  persons  of  rank  were  studious 
to  be  received  into  the  fiaternity  ot  some  ecclesiastical 
community.  It  was  thought  an  object  ot  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  be  buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  some 
religious  house  ;  and,  to  obtain  this  end,  many  lands 
and  other  property  were  bestowed  upon  the  monk--. 
Every  monastery  had  its  roll  ot  l)enefactors,  and  many 
a  iuart  beat  with  desire  to  beaddetl  to  the  sacred  list. 
Feasts  were  made,  and  masses  said,  lor  the  souls  of  those 
persons  who  had  made  the  largest  donations  to  the 
monks;  and  particular  monks  were  sometimes  nuiintaiu- 


cd  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  giver.  The  same  cnerge-  ScoilanJ. 

tic  principle,  w  hich  induced  the  people  of  that  religious - . - 

age  to  build  chapels  and  erect  churches,  prompted  them 
to  found  magnificent  cathedrals,  and  to  delight  in  the 
parade  of  splendid  worship.  Tlie  age  was  w  arlike  as 
well  as  religious.  The  dignified  clergy  did  not  scruple 
to  put  on  armour  with  their  cassocks.  The  bishops  and 
abbots,  as  well  as  the  barons,  had  their  esquires  and 
armour-bearers,  whom  they  rewarded  with  lands. 

In  the  wars  of  these  times,  defensive  armour  was  not 
commonly  worn  by  the  Scottish  soldiers.  The  people 
retained  the  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  only 
defence  w  as  a  buckler  or  target  of  leather.  Their  chief 
offensive  weapons  were,  a  spear  of  enormous  length, 
and  swords  of  unskilful  workmanship.  Their  men-at- 
arms,  or  cavalrjs  were  accoutred  like  the  same  class  of 
soldiers  in  England,  as  they  were  the  descendants  of 
Englishmen. 

After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  administration  was  as-  Randolph 
sullied  by  Randolph,  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  in  appointed 
1318,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent  in  case  of  the 
king’s  death.  In  his  new  character  he  behaved  himself 
in  a  most  exemplary  manner ;  and  by  impartially  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  rigidly  admini¬ 
stering  justice,  he  secured  the  public  tranquillity  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  A  severe  exercise  of  justice  was 
now  rendered  indispensable.  During  a  long  course  of 
war,  the  common  people  had  been  accustomed  to  plun¬ 
der  and  bloodshed ;  and  having  now  no  English  ene¬ 
mies  to  employ  them,  they  robbed  and  murdered  one  oj.-; 
another.  The  methods  by  w  Inch  Randolph  repressed  His  excel- 
these  crimes  were  much  the  same  with  those  which  have  adw.;. 
been  adopted  in  latter  times ;  for  he  made  the  counties 
liable  for  the  several  robberies  committed  within  their 
bounds.  He  even  ordered  the  farmers  and  labourers 
not  to  house  the  tools  employed  by  them  in  agriculture 
during  the  night-time,  that  the  sheriff’s  officers  might 
be  the  more  vigilant  in  securing  them.  He  gave  orders 
for  severely  punishing  all  vagabonds,  and  obliged  them 
to  work  for  their  livelihood  ;  making  proclamation,  that 
no  man  should  be  admitted  into  a  town  or  borough  who 
could  not  earn  his  bread  by  his  labour.  These  regula¬ 
tions  were  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects.  A 
fellow  who  had  secreted  his  own  plough-irons,  ])rctend- 
ing  that  they  were  stolen,  being  detected  by  the  slieriff's 
officers,  wiis  instantly  hanged.  A  certain  man  having 
killed  a  priest,  went  to  Ropu',  and  obtained  absolution 
from  the  pope  ;  after  which  he  boldly  returned  to  .<e.)t- 
laiui.  Randolph  ordered  him  to  be  tried,  and,  on  his 
conviction,  to  be  executed  :  “  Because,  "  .-aid  he.  *•  al¬ 


though  the  pope  may  grant  absolution  from  the  spiritual 
consequcnc'  s  of  sin,  he  cannot  screen  ofl'cndci  s  tVoiu 
civil  punishment.” 

King  Robert,  ju.st  before  his  death,  hadd.sircii  that 
his  luart  might  be  di  posited  in  our  .Saviour’s  sepulclire 
at  Jerusalem  ;  and  on  this  errand  thegruit  eonim  nnlcr 
Douglas  was  employed,  who  svt  .sail  m  .June  I  '!;  0  w  ith 
a  numerous  and  -plendid  retinue.  1 1  ,  .mehondolf  .'<iuys 
in  Flanders,  tin  great  emporium  of  the  t'ouTitrics, 
where  he  espected  to  iind  c  ■nipaiiioi;.',  in  his  pilgri¬ 
mage;  but  le  irniiig  that  .Mph.jn.  o  \I.  the  \  oung  ki:  ' 
ot  1,1  on  and  t  astik'.  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  tJsi  r.n 
the  Moor.  Iiccomd  not  tesist  the  temptetiin  ol  li'-li'  i  g 
against  the  enemies  of  (  hristianitv .  lie  met  v  iih  an 
honourable  rtce[ition  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  n  di  y 
I  K  J  obtained 
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obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what  was  thought  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Spaniards  first  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  near  Theba,  a  castle  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Andalusia,  towards  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  ?Joors  were  defeated  ;  but  Douglas  giving  way  to 
his  impetuous  valour,  pursued  the  enemy  too  eagerly, 
and  throwing  among  them  the  casket  which  contained 
the  heart  of  his  sovereign,  cried  out,  “  Now  pass  thou 
onward  as  thou  wert  wont ;  Douglas  will  follow  thee 
or  die.  ”  The  fugitives  rallied  and  surrounded  Doug-' 
las  :  who,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  were  killed  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  rescue  Sir  Walter  St  Clair  ot  Rosliir.  His 
body  w'as  brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  interred  in 
the  church  of  Douglas.  His  countrjmien  perpetuated 
his  memory  b}'  bestowing  upon  him  the  epitliet  of  the 
good  Sir  James  Douglas.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
commanders  of  the  age;  and  is  said  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  70  battles,  .57  of  which  he  gained,  and  was 
defeated  in  13. — Of  him  it  is  reported,  that  meeting 
with  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alphonso,  who  had  his 
lace  quite  disfigured  with  scars,  the  latter  said  to  him, 
“It  astonishes  me.  that  you,  who  are  said  to  have  seen 
so  much  service,  should  have  no  marks  of  wounds  on 
your  face.  ”  “  Tliaiik  heavcm,  ’’  answered  Douglas, 

“  1  had  always  an  arm  to  protect  my  face.  ” 

In  1331,  Edward  Baiiol  began  to  renew  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  crow  n  of  Scotland,  about  the  same  time 
that  David  H.  and  his  consort  Johanna  were  crowned 
at  Scone  ;  which  ceremony  was  peH’ormed  on  th.e  21-th 
of  November.  Some  historians  relate,  that  he  was  ex¬ 
cited  to  this  attempt  by  one  Twynluim  Lowrison,  a 
jrerson  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  account  of  his  having  way-laid  the  official,  beaten 
him,  and  extorted  a  sum  of  money  from  h.im.  But 
however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  this  year  dif- 
Icrences  begun  to  ari.se  with  England,  on  the  following 
account.  It  had  been  provided  by  an  article  of  the 


treaty  of  Northampton,  that  “  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  S'coikmJ; 
Ledel,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  of  Buchan,  and'— 
Henry  de  Percy,  should  be  restored  to  their  estates, 
of  which  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reason  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  had  taken  possession.  ”  This 
article  had  been  executed  with  res]iect  to  Percy,  but 
not  to  the  other  two  ;  and  though  Edward  had  repeat¬ 
edly  complained  of  this  neglect,  he  could  not  obtain 
any  satisfaction,  (g) 

The  disinherited  barons  now  resolved  to  invade  Scot¬ 
land,  though  their  force  consisted  of  no  more  than  3000 
ihfantiy,  and  400  men  at  arms.  Edward  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  the  usual  wav,  as  he' 
himself  did  not  yet  choose  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  For  this  reason  they  were  obliged  to  take 
shipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  liavensliare,  Ra- 
venspttr,  or  Ravensburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Randolph,  having  intelligence  of  the  English  prepara¬ 
tions,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  East  Lo¬ 
thian  ;  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the  naval  ar¬ 
mament,  ho  marched  northwards  ;  but  died  at  Mussel¬ 
burgh,  six  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.,  on  the  20th  of  July  ^,,7 
1332.  With  him  died  the  glory  of  Scotland.  The  R;iiuloli)h. 
carl  of  Marr,  a  man  w  hose  only  merit  consisted  in  his  "l®  'vgent- 
being  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  the  regency — Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  fell’ 
on  a  most  curious  expedient  to  sliow  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  In  March  1332,  he  had  published  a  prohibition 
for  any  person  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  Northampton. 

The  disiniicrited  lords  had  been  suffered  to  embark, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Scotland,  after 
this  prohibition  was  published.  After  they  xvere  none, 

Henry  de  Percy  was  empowered  to  punish  those  Who 
should  presume  to  aiTvny  themselves  in  contempt  of  his. 
prohibition  ;  and  because  he  understood  that  the  Scots 
were  arming  in  order  to  re|)cl  those  invaders  wliom- 
Edward  had  indirectly  sent  against  them,  he  empow  er-, 
od  Henry  de  Percy  to  arm  against  tliciU. 

On. 


(g)  As  this  is  an  important  period  of  histor}',  we  shall  transcribe  the  opinion  of  I.ord  Hailes  concerning  the' 
causes  of  this  strange  delay  of  executing  an  article  seemingl}'  of  little  imjiortance  where  a  nation  was  concern¬ 
ed.  “  By  the  treaty  of  Northampton  (says  he),  all  the  claims  of  the  English  barons  to  inlieritances  in  Scotland 
were  disregarded,  excepting  tliose  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas  Lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  and  Henry  de  Beaumont. 
Percy  procured  satisfaction  :  hut  the  others  did  not. 

“  Henry  de  Beaumont,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  had  associated  himself  with  the  nobility  against  the  D’E.<- 
pensers,  and  on  that  account  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  exile.  He  aided  Queen  Isabella  in  the  invasion 
which  proved  the  cause  of  the  deposition,  captivit}',  and  death  of  her  husband,  .'\ltliougli,  under  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  Mortimer,  he  had  obtained  a  share  in  the  partition  of  tlie  spoils  of  the  D’Espensers,  he  persisted  in 
oj)posing  the  measures  of  the  new  favourite  ;  and  although  his  own  interests  were  secured  by  the  treaty  oP 
Northampton,  he  boldly  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  tiiat  treaty.  He  jrihod 
the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  the  t  oung  king  from  llie  hands  of  Isabella  and  iuT 
minion,  and  place  him  in  their  own  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  tliat  ill-advised  conspiracy,  he  again  took  refuge  in 
loreign  parts.  It  appears  that  Lord  Wake,  having  followed  the  political  o])iuions  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  was 
involved  in  like  calamities  and  disgrace.  While  the  (juecn  dowager  and  Mortimer  retained  their  infiuence,  iho- 
claims  of  those  two  barons  were  altogether  ov'erlookcd  :  But  rvithin  48  hours  alter  the  execution  of  iMortimer, 
a  peremptory  demand  was  made  by  Edward  III.  to  have  their  inheritance  restored. 

“  The  demand  was  unexpected  and  alarming.  Made  at  the  very  moment  of  the  fall  of  Isabella  and  IMor- 
timer,  and  in  behalf  of  men  who  had  loudly  jrrolested  against  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  indicated  a  total  and 
perilous  change  in  the  system  of  the  English. 

“  Randolph,  oflate  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  vicissitudes  iu  England:  The  D’Espensers  a'fcW'.atcly  per¬ 
secuted -and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abased  in  the  (lust :  The  1‘ugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  supreme  aulhuritv, 
victorious  over  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gilihct.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Randdph  • 
tp  wish,  and  evep  to  look,  for  some  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  ycotli;.;!  iutcrosts.-, 

jMcanv.  bile, , 


SCOT 

Scotland.  Qn  the  .‘51st  of  July,  Echvard  Baliol  and  his  associ- 
*  ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kinghorn,  on  the 

7?alfof  "'^10  opposed  them  ;  and 

JaiTds  at  niarched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or- 
Kinghorn,  dered  his  fleet  to  nait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  tiie 
and  defeats  Tay,  he  proceeded  nortlnvards,  and  encamped  on  the 
lUe  bcots.  ]yjj|jei.’s  a^re  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
present  situation,  and  his  destruction  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
evitable.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Earn, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  ;  and  another,  nearly 
as  numerous,  had  advanced  from  the  south.,  through  the 
Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  and  fixed  its  quarters  at 
Auchterarder,  eight  miles  to  tlie  west  of  Forteviot. 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies. 
Fordun  says,  that  the  regent  had  with  him  30,000 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many ;  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  .500  and  600  men  at  arms ;  that  is,  horse¬ 
men  completely  armed.  Hemingford  reckons  each  of 
•  the  Scots  armies  at  40,000,  and  Ilaliol's  at  .500  armed 
men.  Kn_vgbton  says,  that  Baliol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  different 
sorts ;  but  that  he  had  in  all  onl)'  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  desperate  situation,  thoEnglish  general 
formed  a  design  of  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  camp. 
They  were  directed  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardine.  The  ScotsTcept  no  watch,  but  abandon¬ 
ed  themselves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  crossed  tlie 
river  at  midnight.  They  ascended  a"  rising  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottislr  ar¬ 
my,  and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter.  At  the  first  at¬ 
tack,  young  Randolph  hastened  noth  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppose  the  enemy  ;  and  being  seconded  by  IMurdoch 
earl  of  Menteitli,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  son  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  clieck  to  the 
English,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  terras. 
But  now  the  regent  himself,  along  with  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude,  rushed  forward  to  battle  without  the  least  order : 
so  that  while  the  hindmost  pressed  on,  the  forcmo.st  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  and  suffocated.  Theslaugli- 
ter  lasted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  tiiis  vast  ar¬ 
my  were  utterly  dispersed.  Many  men  of  eminence 
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were  killed  ;  among  whom  were  Donald  e.arl  of  Marr,  Scotland; 
author  of  the  whole  catastrophe  ;  Thomas  earl  of  iMo- 
ray,  ^lurdoch  earl  of  Menteith,  Robert  carl  of  Garrick, 
Alexander  Fraser,  and  Robert  Bruce.  The  slaugliter 
of  the  infantry  and  of  the  snen  at  arms  was  very  great ; 
the  most  probable  accounts  make  it  2000  men  at  arm^, 
and  upwards  of  13,000  common  soidiers.  The  loss  of 
the  English  was  inconsiderable.  oxa 

The  day  after  this  victory,  Baliol  took  possession  of  r.irtlicr 
Perth  ;  and,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the  earl 
IMarch,  caused  the  ditch  to  be  cleared,  and  the  town 
to  be  fortified  with  pallisadoes.  The  first  information 
which  the  earl  received  of  this  dreadful  defeat  was 
from  a  common  soldier,  who  fled  from  tlie  place  mor¬ 
tally  wounded.  Vfhen  this  poor  wretch  came  up,  he 
had  time  to  do  no  more  than  to  show  his  wounds  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  fell  down,  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  field  of  battle,  he  I’ound  a  dreadful  confirmation  of 
the  intelligence  given  liy  the  soldier  ;  but  instead  of 
taking  his  measures  with  any  [n  udence,  he  and  his  men 
hurried  on  to  Perth,  actuated  only  l)y  a  blind  im- 
jnilse  to  revenge.  At  first  the\  designed  to  assault 
tlie  place ;  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  unless  the  Scots  were  masters  at  sea. 

John  Crabb,  the  Flemish  engineer,  (who  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  destroying  the  famous  engine  called 
the 'sore  at  the  siege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  Englisli  on  the  eastern  coasts. 

After  the  blockade  of  Perth  was  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  where  the 
English  fleet  was,  and  took  the  ship  belonging  to  Hen¬ 
ry  de  Beaumont ;  but  soon  after,  all  his  ten  vessels  were  o.|o 
burnt  by  the  English  in  a  general  eng  igement.  .Vf- Ho  i-. 
ter  this  the  bhickade  of  Pertli  w.is  raised,  tlie  earl  of‘’p’""v'i- 
March  disbanded  Ids  army,  and  Elwaid  Bado! 
crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  2Uh  of 
September  1332. 

The  new  monarch  was  no  sooner  put  in  posscs.'iion 
of  the  kingdom,  than  he  left  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife,  while  he  hin'iself  repaired  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  party  of  King  Da.  id 
was  far  from  being  extinguished.  Baliol  was  sctireely 
gone,  when  the  town  of  i'erth  was  surprised,  and  its 

furlitications 


l\Icanwhi!e,  with  great  reason  and  good  policy,  he  de!a}'cd  the  restitution  of  the  inlierittmces  claimed  under  the 
ti-eaty  of  Northampton,  in  behalf  of  the  avow’ed  opposers  of  that  treaty. 

Besides,  it  was  necessary  for  Randolph  to  be  a.-,siired  that  the  Englbli,  while  they  urged  tlie  p-rf. nuance 
of  one  article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  sincerely  pmpo.se  to  perform  its  more  important  article..;,  by 
continuing  to  acknowledge  the  succession  in  the  house  ot  Brute,  and  tlie  iiiilepeiulency  ol  the  Scottish  nation. - 
“  Of  this,  however,  there  was  much  reason  to  doubt,  l  or  the  Englisli  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  had  granted  him  a  passport  to  come  into  I'.ugluiul,  with  perniis!>iun  to  resale  tliere  durmg  a  v\!iuit' 
year,  (10th  October  Ifl.'f  q.  These  things  liad  no  friendly  or  ii  icilic  api.earance. 

“  Be  this  as  it  will,  tlie  event  too  fatally  justified  the  aiiprelieiisioiis  of  Raiidoljih  ;  for,  xvhile  Edw.ird  IH. 
w'as  demanding  restitution  ol  tlie  estates  reserved  by  the  treaty  ot  Noithanipton,  his  subjLC.s  weie  uriiiiug  in 
violation  of  tliat  treaty. 

It  is  reinarkaiile,  that,  on  the  21lli  March  1331—2,  Edward  a|)|>cars  to  lu  known  of  me  lue.ii.e  a-Mu  i.i- 
ts'on  of  the  disinherited  barons.  Ilii  word.s  area  ‘  Quia  ex  reiatu  aceepinus  pluriuii.ruiu,  ipioil  dn  -.  r;.!  Iiomiiie.' 
de  regno  nostro,  et  alii  (meaning  Biiliol  and  lus  attendanU,i,  pn.'e.u  inter  nos,  et  Robcrtiim  ile  Brus,  u.;|'>  r 
Ri'gem  Scotoium,  imtam  et  coiifiriiialam  inlriiigere  iiiucliinaiiU lavereiU:  congregaliunes  lioiu.nii..i  .id  .v 
hfidies  faciunt,  vi,  per  r,tarcU':i--‘  rr^tii  nnsln,  (Uctam  Irrrani  .'scotiie,  ml  rnm  iiin4lf  :  iii'n  - 

iiilr/tdiuil  ;  '  rtrdrra,  tom.  iv.  p.  .511.  And  yet,  on  tlie  2_M  April  Ibllowing,  he  deiiuiided  leiUtulioii  of  .liu 
hibcritajice  of  Lutd  Vi  ake,  one  ot  the  barons  in  aims  ;  j  uderd,  torn.  iv.  p.  .51^. 
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Scotland,  fortifications  razed,  by  James  Fraser,  Simon  Fraser, 
and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri¬ 
soner,  with  his  family  and  vassals.  Andrew  Murray 
of  Tullibardine,  who  had  directed  the  English  to  a  ford 
on  the  river  Earn,  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  still  adhered  to  the  interest  of  their 
infant  prince,  chose  Sir  Andrew  IMurray  of  Bothwell 
regent.  He  was  a  brave  and  active  man,  but  had  not 
as  yet  sufficient  force  to  attempt  any  thing  consider- 

241  nble. 

Ilis  shame-  In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  behaved  in  a  most  scanda- 

tnl  bciia-  2Q^g  manner.  At  Roxburgli,  he  made  a  solemn  sur- 
vioiir  '  •  •  O' 

render-  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland  ;  acknowledged  Ed¬ 
ward  for  his  liege-lord  ;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient,  he  became  bound  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
town,  castle,  and  territory  of  Berwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  extending  in  all  to  the  yearlv  va¬ 
lue  of  2000/.  “  on  account,  ”  as  the  instrument  bears, 
“  of  the  great  honour  and  emoluments  which  we  have 
procured  througli  the  sufferance  of  our  lord  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and  acceptable  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  his  good  subjects.  ”  He  also  proffered 
to  marry  the  princess  Johanna,  whom  he  considered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  500/.  to 
her  jointui-e  ;  and  this  under  the  penalty  of  10,000/. 
to  he  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or 
othenvise  disposed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en¬ 
gaged  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Bruce 
as  the  king  of  England  should  advise  ;  and,  lastly,  he 
became  bound  to  serve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except¬ 
ing  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  space  of  a 
year  together,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  his 
own  charges  ;  and  he  bound  his  successors  to  perform 
the  like  service  with  100  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 
Edward  having  engaged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  Baliol  bound  himself  to  serve  him  in  all 
his  wars  whatever. 

Though  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  submitted  to 
this  shameful  treaty,  it  roused  the  indignation  of  those 
who  wished  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
•John,  the  secondson  of  Randolph,  now  earl  of  Moray 
by  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  Archibald,  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  renowned  Douglas ;  together  with  Si¬ 
mon  Fraser,  assembled  a  body  of  horsemen  at  IMoffat 

242  Annandalc  ;  and,  suddenly  traversing  the  country, 
Daliol  M:r-  assaulted  Baliol  unexpectedly  at  Annan.  IBs  brother 
!jnv'  Henry  made  a  gallant  resistance  for  some  time  ;  but 
of overpowered  by  numbers  and  killed,  to- 

■gether  with  several  other  persons  of  distinction.  Baliol 
liimself  escaped  almost  naked,  with  scarcely  a  single  at¬ 
tendant,  and  fled  to  England.  After  bis  departure, 
the  Scots  began  to  m.ake  depredations  on  the  English 
frontiers.  Edward  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
solemnly  averred,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hostile  de- 
jn-edations,  had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton. 
Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  some  English 
barons,  returned  to  Scotland  ;  took  and  burnt  a  castle 
where  Robert  de  Colville  commanded  ;  and,  establish¬ 
ing  Ins  cjuarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh, 
began  to  make  preparations  for  besieging  Berwick.  Just 
after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 
invaded  England  by  the  western  marches,  plundered 
the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty  ;  in  revenge 
for  which,  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  made  an  inroad  into 
Scotland,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Sir  William  Dou¬ 


glas,  celebrated  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  the  Scotland. 
knight  of  Liddesdale,  whom  Edward  caused  to  be  put  in ' — -v— ' 
irons.  About  the  same  time,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  discomfit  him 
before  the  reinforcements  which  he  expected  out  of  045 
England  could  arrive.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  at  Rox-  Tlie  Scots 
burgh,  in  which  the  regent,  attempting  to  rescue  a  sol- de- 
dier,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  thus  Scotland  was  at 
once  deprived  of  its  two  ablest  commanders.  soner.*^"^^' 

Archibald  Douglas  was  now  declared  regent ;  and 
Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabitants,  as  he  said,  for  the  wrongs 
the)"  had  done,  and  to  seek  such  redress  as  might  seem 
good  to  himself.  He  ordered  possession  to  be  taken 
of  the  isle  of  Man  in  his  own  name  ;  and  soon  after 
made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  had 
some  claim  of  inheritance  in  it.  The  chief  design  of 
Edward  in  this  expedition,  however,  was  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  had  been  already  944 
ceded  to  him  by  Baliol.  This  appeared  to  the  Scots  a  Berwick 
place  of  no  less  importance  than  it  did  to  Edward  ;  andl’es'esed  by 
therefore  they  took  all  the  precautions  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  it.  The  earl  of  IMarch  was  ap-  *' 
pointed  to  command  the  castle,  and  Sir  William  Keith 
the  town.  The  Scots  made  an  obstinate  defence  ;  yet 
it  was  evident  that  they  must  soon  have  yielded  if  they 
had  not  been  relieved.  At  length  the  regent,  with  a 
numerous  army,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
endeavoured  to  convey  succours  into  the  town,  or  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  quit  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
and  engage  in  battle.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ; 
the  English  obstructed  every  passage,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive.  945 

The  regent  then  entered  Northumberland,  wasted  the  The  Scots 
country,  and  even  assaulted  Bamborough-castle,  where''l''aJ® 
Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  residence., 

He  fondly  imagined  that  Edward  11 1,  would  have  aban-  vahx " 
doned  the  siege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of  his 
father,  in  circumstances  not  dissimilar.  Edward,  how¬ 
ever,  persevered  in  his  enterprise. 

During  a  general  assault,  the  town  was  set  on  fire, 
and  in  a  great  measure  consumed.  The  inhabitants  ha¬ 
ving  ex[)erienced  the  evils  of  a  siege,  and  dreading  the 
greater  evils  of  a  storm,  implored  the  carl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  seek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  castle  should  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and 
honourable,  unless  succours  arrived  before  the  hour  of 
vespers  on  the  IL'th  July. 

IJy  the  treaty,  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  to  246 
have  an  interview  with  the  regent.  He  found  him  The  Scots 
with  liis  army  in  Northumberland  ;  urged  the  necessity 
of  his  return  ;  and  showed  him,  that  Berwick,  if  not 
instantly  relieved,  was  lost  for  ever.  Persuaded  by  his 
importunities,  the  regent  resolved  to  combat  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  either  to  .^ave  Berwick  or  lose  the  kingdom. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  He  divided  bis  army  into  four  bo¬ 
dies.  The  lirst  was  led  by  John  earl  of  .Moray,  the  son 
of  Ptandolub  ;  but  as  be  was  young  and  inexperienced 
in  war,  .James  and  Simon  Fraser,  soldiers  of  approv¬ 
ed  reputation,  were  joined  with  him  in  the  command. 

The  second  body  was  l-.  d  by  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
a  youth  of  13,  under  tlie  inspection  of  his  uncle  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Rosyth.  The  third  body  was  led 
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by  the  regent  himself,  having  with  him  tlie  carl  of 
'  Carrick  and  other  barons  of  eminence.  The  fotirth 
body,  or  reserve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Ilugli 
carl  of  Ross. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottish  army  on  that  day  are 
variously  reported  by  historians.  The  continuator  of 
Ilemingford,  an  author  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton, 
who  lived  in  the  succeeding  age,  ascertain  their  num¬ 
bers  with  more  precision  than  is  generally  required  in 
historical  facts. 

The  continuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangem.cnt  of  the  Scottish  army. 
He  says,  that,  besides  carls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were  55  knights,  1100  men  at  arms,  and 
13,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  in 
all  to  1 1',655. 

With  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  his 
narrative  is  cleared  from  the  errors  of  ignorant  or  care¬ 
less  transcribers. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  servants  who  tended 
the  horses  of  persons  of  distinction  and  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  the  useless  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
numerous  than  the  actual  combatants. 

The  English  were  advantageously  posted  on  a  rising 
ground  at  Halidon,  with  a  marshy  hollow  in  their 
front.  Of  their  particular  disposition  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed,  farther  than  that  Baliol  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 

“  That  Berwick  should  be  considered  as  relieved,  in 
case  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  passage  into  the 
town.”  This  the  Scottish  men  at  arms  attempted; 
but  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpose,  opposed  them  in 
person,  and  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The 
Scottish  army  rushed  on  to  a  general  attack  ;  but  they 
had  to  descend  into  the  marshy  hollow  before  mount¬ 
ing  the  eminences  of  Halidon.  After  having  struggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  incessantly  galled  by  the  English  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fatigued  and  disorder¬ 
ed  in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who 
had  conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Bruce. 
The  English,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages 
of  situation,  and  were  better  disciplined  than  their  an¬ 
tagonists.  The  earl  of  Ross  led  the  reserve  to  attack 
in  flank  that  wing  where  Ihiliol  commanded  ;  but  he 
was  repulsed  and  slain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth 
earl  of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith. 

In  other  parts  of  the  field,  the  events  were  equally 
disastrous.  The  regent  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
the  Sects  everywhere  gave  way.  In  the  fiehl,  and 
during  a  pursuit  for  many  miles,  the  number  of  slain 
and  prisoners  was  so  great,  that  few  of  the  Scottish 
army  escaped. 

Besides  the  earls  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Men¬ 
teith,  there  were  among  the  slain  Malcolm  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox,  an  aged  baron  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  I'oremost 
to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  his 
last  exertions  were  for  his  country  :  .\h  xander  Bruce 
earl  of  Earrick,  who  atoned  for  his  short  defection 
from  the  family  of  his  benefactor  :  Jolm  Enmphell  carl 
of  Athol,  nephew  of  the  late  king;  James  brasJT,  and 
Simon  Fraser;  .John  do  Ciraham,  and  .Vlcxni’.der  de 
Lindesay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  mauy  other  persons  of 
itiuinent  rank. 
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The  Steward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  .Jame.s.  Scotland. 

John  was  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and - 

niade  prisoner. 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  lived  only  to  see  his  army  discom¬ 
fited  and  himself  a  prisoner. 

I  his  victory  was  obtained  with  very  inconsiderable 
loss.  It  is  related  by  the  English  histoiians,  that  on 
the  side  of  their  countrymen,  there  were  killed  one 
knight,  one  esquire,  and  twelve  foot  soldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  incredible,  when  we  remember,  that  the 
English  ranks  remained  unbroken,  and  that  their  ar¬ 
chers,  at  a  secure  distance,  incessantly  annoyed  the 
Scottish  infantrj’. 

According  to  capitulation  the  town  and  castle  of  Rerwick 
Berwick  surrendered,  and  the  English  king  took  1 2 ’^“'"'■v'afcTs, 
hostages,  for  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens.  almobt 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the 
subjection  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  few  fortresses;  so  that 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  .Accordingly,  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  I’rance,  where  they  were  honourably  enter¬ 
tained.  Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himself  in  mak¬ 
ing  new  concessions  to  his  liege-lord  Edward  ;  and  in 
1334  the  work  of  submission  was  completed  by  a  so¬ 
lemn  instrument  drawn  up  bj'  Baliol,  in  which  he  sur¬ 
rendered  great  part  of  the  Scottish  dominions,  to  be  for 
ever  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  this  instru-  Mian  .sul>- 
ment  Baliol  said,  that  “  he  had  formerly  become  bound  niissions  of 
to  make  a  grant  to  Ednard  of  lands  on  the  marches,  Baliol. 
to  the  amount  of  fnv  thousand-pound  lands;  that  the 
Scottish  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  surrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  now,  fbr  completely  discharging'  his  obli¬ 
gation,  he  made  an  absolute  surreiukr  to  the  English 
crown  of  the  forests  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Eftrick  ; 
of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  ; 
together  with  the  (bounty  of  Edinliurgh,  and  the  con¬ 
stabularies  ot  Linlithgow  and  Haddington.  ”  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  surrender  was  made  with  so  much  precipi¬ 
tation,  that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
estate  out  ot  it.  This,  however,  was  generously  re¬ 
stored  to  him  by  Edward ;  who  proclaimed,  that, 

“  having  already  received  satisfaction  in  full,  he  had 
too  much  reverence  for  (ion,  justice,  and  good  faith 
to  man,  to  allow  the  cession  to  he  prejudicial  to  the 
jnivatc  rights  of  the  king  of  Scots.”  At  the  same 
time,  Baliol  presented  him.self  before  his  liege-lord  ; 
did  homage,  and  swore  fealty,  “  for  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland  and  the  isles  adjacent.  ” 

A  fjuarrel  now  arose  among  the  disinherited  lords, 
to  whom  this  ri'volulion  had  bi'cn  owing,  which  pro- .muli:;;  tin- 
duced  the  worst  consequences  to  the  intercut  of  Baliol.  <  npli  h 
The  brother  of  .Alexander  de  Mouhr.iy  died,  leaving ‘*‘'''**‘* ''•“** 
daughters,  but  no  issue-male.  .Mouhi  ay  liaving  claim- 
cd  a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  Ics  brother,  I’.ahol 
countenanced  his  suit,  and,  as  it  n]>pears,  put  him  in 
possi  ssion  of  the  inhei  ifiince.  I  Icnry  de  Mi'.iumont  carl 
of  Buchan,  and  David  de  Strarlibolgie  or  Ilastiie;,, 
c.nrl  of  .Atliol,  e.'pousial  the  cause  of  the  licirs- ^'cm  ral  ; 
but  pt  rccivirg  that  their  jolicitations  were  not  heard, 
llicy  left  the  court  in  d  sgust,  and  retired  to  lln  ir  c  is- 
tli'  about  tlie  end  ot  Angus;  li.diul  soon  jht- 

ce:vi-d  hi.s  errt'r  In  offending  tliese  two  powerful  lords; 
and  in  order  to  regain  their  favour,  dismissed  .Mouhnn  , 
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Scotland,  and  conferred  on  David  de  Strathbolgie  the  whole 
estates  of  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.  Thus  he 
alienated  the  affections  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
power  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  who  was  by  far  loo  power- 
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Baliol’s  About  this  time  ^Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Botlwrell, 
party  every  jjaving  regained  his  freedom,  began  to  assemble  the 
i'eatol  friends  of  liberty,  and  was  immediate!}"  joined  by  Mou- 
bra}".  In  a  moment  every  thing  was  in  confusion. 
Geffrey  de  Moubray,  governor  of  Roxburgh,  revolted; 
Henry  de  Beauniont.was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Dun- 
darg  by  IMurray  and  IMoubray,  and  forced  to  surren¬ 
der,  but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England. 
Richard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pass  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galston.  The  Steward  of 
Scotland,  nho  had  lain  concealed  in  the  isle  of  Bute 
ever  since  the  b.attle  of  Halidon,  now  passed  over  to 
the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  which  was  one  of  the  few  forts 
remaining  to  King  David.  With  the  assistance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
castle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.  His  tenants  of  the  isle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  slew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
presented  his  head  to  their  master.  John  the  son  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  castle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  action.  lie  ordered  ;he  garrison  to  sur¬ 
render,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Scottish  interest. 
Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  Steward  entered 
liis  ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  acknowledge  the  soveroi_nty  of  David. 
Godfrey  de  Ross,  the  governor  of  Av  rsliire.  submitted 
to  the  Steward.  The  earl  of  iMoray  returned  from 
France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Ilaii- 
don,  and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
Steward.  The  earl,  having  raised  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  against  the  carl  of  Athol,  conipelied  hi  n  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  last  to  surrender;  after 
lie  itiiies  which  he  embraced  the  paity  of  the  c.)iu|ucrer.'J.  Ha- 
into  I'tng-  liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  in 
obta'rs''ih'  Solicit  assistance  from  Edward;  and  this  was 

assistance^  readily  granted.  Edward  himself  took  the  field  at  a 
of  Edward,  very  unfavourable  season  for  military  enterprises.  Ilis 
army  was  divided  into  two  parts.  \\  itli  the  one  lid- 
ward  wasted  Lothian,  uhile  Bmi,)!  did  the  like  in  A- 
nandale  with  the  other;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Ralrick 
earl  of  March,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourebie  pos¬ 
ture  of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  sworn 
to  England.  Ilis  motive  I’or  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintained  him  in  an  indejiend- 
ciicy  dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  assured  lliat  they 
M-ouid  never  permit  him  to  become  foniiidablu  in  a 
254  country  which  they  themselves- possessed. 

LochlevGii  The  year  1  is  remarkable  ibr  the  siege  of  Loch- 
castle  iin-  ]even  castle  by  the  linglisli,  under  John  de  Striveiin. 

This  fort  is  built  on  a  small  island,  and  very  diiiicult 
The  Englisli  commander  erected  a  fort  in 


besieged  by 

the  Kng-  aCCGSS. 
lisli.  the  cemefery  of  Kinross  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 

An.  1535.  lake,  from  wlience  runs  the  stream  calleit//ic  Water  of 
Lexen,  he  raised  a  strong  and  lofty  bulwark,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  island  under  water,  and 
oblige  the  garrison  to  surrender.  But  four  of  the 
Scots  soldiers,  liaving  found  means  to  approach  tlio 
bulwark  undiscovered,  pierced  it  .so  dexterously,  that 
the  waters,  rushing  out  with  ,a  prodigious  force,  over- 
Ilowcd  part  of  the  English  camp  ;  and  the  garrison, 

1 


sallying  out  under  the  confusion  occasioned  by  thfs  un-  Scotland, 
expected  inundation,  stormed  and  plundered  the  fort 
at  Kinross.  At  this  time  the  English  commander, 
with  many  of  his  soldiers,  happened  to  be  absent  at 
Dunfer.mline,  celebi’ating  the  festival  of  !St  Margaret. 

On  his  return,  he  swore  that  he  would  never  desist  till 
he  had  talien  the  place,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword;  but  his  utmost  efforts  were  at  last  baffled,  and 
he  was  obliged,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  to  desist. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regents  assembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairsy,  near  Cupar  in  Fife  ;  bui  no  plan  of  defence 
could  be  fixed  on,  by  reason  of  the  animosities  and  fac¬ 
tions  \\  hich  prevailed  among  the  barons.  Through  the 
mediation  of  the  I'rencb,  some  terms  of  peace  were  pro¬ 
posed  ;  but  being  rejected  by  the  English,  Edv.ard 
again  invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging  the  country 
with  one  army,  wliile  Baliol  and  the  earl  of  Warenne 
did  the  same  with  another.  Soon  after  the  invasion. 

Count  Guy  of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick  v.itii  a  con-  Count  Guy 
siderable  number  of  men  at  arms  ia  the  service  of  the  <>i' Mamur 
English.  He  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivdin-  'h-leatcd 


25.5 


burgh ;  but  was  defeated  and  taken 


aiui  taken 


pi.soaer  b} 
jxander  Rumsav. 


earls  of  March  and  Moray,  and  Sir  Alo> 

In  this  engagement,  one  Richard  Shaw,  a  Scottish 
estpiire,  veas  singled  out  by  a  combatant  in  the  army 
ot'  Count  Guy,  and  both  pierced  each  other  with  tlicir 
.spears;  the  stranger  being  stripped,  was  discovered  to 
be  a  woman.  The  earl  of  Moray  treated  Guy  with  255 
tlie  greatest  respect,  not  only  allowing  him  and  the  Tiie  scots 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  dep'ort  from  Scotland  with- ‘o^^ent 
out  molestation,  but  even  attending  him  to  the  bor-  lyi- 


d;  IS,  accompanied  by  William  IDouv.his  and  bis  brother 


James.  On  bis  return,  ^Viliiam  do  Presseii,  wartlen  qucncc  of 
of  the  castle  and  forest  of  Jedburgh,  attacked  and  de-"  >''vli  u 


I  sliamefiil 


feated  his  irai'tv ;  James  Douglas  was  killed,  the  carl 
I  •  I  ‘  •  1  ‘  •  I  •  T-,  I  1  Irealv  is 

liimseil  taken  unsoner.  aiul  carnoil  into  Lngiaiul.  couciiuleil 


'J’hus  was  the  ScoUish  nation  once  more  reduced  to  with  Eng- 
flie  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  do  Moubray,  G  AiVey ''““-k 
de  Moubray,  and  some  others,  pretomling  powtrs  IVom 
“  the  earl  of  Athol  a;:d  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ”  concluded  a  treaty  with  EJward  at  i’erth;  the 
sub.'tancc-  o!'  which  was,  llu'.t  all  the  Scots  should  re¬ 
ceive  pardon,  and  have  tlu'ir  fees,  lands  and  ofliees  re¬ 
stored,  excepting  those  who  by  coui.non  as.  rnt  in  par¬ 
liament  shoald  be  excluded.  Tiie  liberties  of  the 
church  and  the  ancient  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland 
were  to  remain  in  full  force.  All  oliices  were  to  be 
filled  with  Scotsmen,  excepting  that  lire  king  should 
appoint  nhom  he  pleased  within  his  regalities.  057 

The  carl  of  Alliol  now  began  to  persecute  wiJi  the  The  earl  of 
utmost  fury  those  who  wi;  lied  well  to  tlic  cause  of  Scot-  Ailiol  de- 
land.  \'«  ith  .'K)GO  men  he  besieged  tlie  castle  of  I's'h 
drommey,  w  liich  had  hiiherlo  been  the  great  refuge  of 
King  David's  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Eoth- 
well  resolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  hi.s 
n  ife  and  family,  wlio  were  shut  up  in  his  castle.  With 
1 100  men  he  surprised  Athol  in  the  forest  of  Kilhlain. 

The  earl’s  men,  seized  with  a  panic,  lied  and  disjiersed 


trail'd  and 


themselves  ;  on  which  their  commander,  refusing  to  ac¬ 


cept  of  quarter,  was  killed.  Sir  .-ViulrLW  Murray  then 
assembled  a  parliament  at  Dunl'ermline,  wliere  lie  was 
immediately  apj)ointed  regent. 

In  LOSO  the  king  of  England  perceiving  tliat  the  E ' 

Scots  were  taken  under  the  patronage  of  Eiancc’, 
solved  to  invade  their  country,  and  crush  liiem  at  once  ' 

belbre  An.  I355. 
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Scotland,  before  tlvcy  could  have  any  assistance  from  titeir  new 
allies.  In  this  expedition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In¬ 
verness  ;  but  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  action  ;  so  that 
Edward  could  not  effect  any  thing  of  consetjuence. 
The  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas 
Kosheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunottar.  They  were 
defeated;  but  Rosheme  fell  in  the  action.  Edward 
chasti.sed  the  vanquished  severely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  ashes.  He  then  began  to  repair  the 
castles  whose  fortifications  had  been  demolished  by 
King  Robert.  He  put  in  a  state  of  defence  the  castles 
of  Dunottar,  Kinclevin,  Lawrieston,  Stirling,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and  Roxburgh  ;  greatly  augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.  The  Scots  began  to  reduce  these 
castles  as  soon  as  Edward  was  departed  ;  and  in  1337, 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.  No 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
side.  Edwardbeingemployedinpreparations  for  invad¬ 
ing  France,  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  Scots,  divided  among  themselves, 
and  destitute  of  those  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac- 
"'Jg  quired  so  much  glory,  could  not  now  annoy  their  ene- 
Dunbur  niies  as  formerly.  The  most  remarkable  transaction 
castle  un-  was  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the 
b^ie^ed  March.  The  English  commander  was  the  earl 

theEnglisli.of  Salisbury.  The  carl  of  March  was  absent ;  but  his 
An.  1557.  wife,  the  daughter  of  Randolph,  from  her  complexion 
commonly  called  Black  Agnes,  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  her  husband’s  absence.  The  English  again  employed 
that  huge  machine  called  a  sozv,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  siege  of  Berwick ;  it  met  with  the 
same  fate  now  as  at  that  time  ;  an  huge  stone,  let  firll 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  crushed  it  to  pieces. 
The  English,  baffled  in  every  attack,  turned  the  siege 
into  a  blockade  ;  but  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  resolute  men,  the  gar¬ 
rison  made  a  sally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  enemy.  The  English,  disheartened  by 
260  so  many  misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Exploit-s  of  In  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  of 
An.  1559.  Scotland.  In  1339  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  and 
the  castle  of  Stirling :  and  gained  over  to  the  Scottish 
interest  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Coupar :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from 
every  post  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed 
himself  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as 
0(51  he  could. 

Edinburgh  In  1341,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  surprised  by  a 
castle  bur-  device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.  According  to  his  ap- 
pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  itrivately  re- 
Bullock  ceived  into  his  ship  the  knight  of  l.iddesdale,  witli  \\  il- 
An.  15*11.  liam  Fraser,  .Joachim  of  Kinbuck,  and  900  resolute  mCn. 

Currie  cast  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
English  shipmaster,  who  had  a  cargo  of  w  ine  and  pro¬ 
visions,  with  which  he  proposed  to  furnish  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  castle.  His  barrels  and  hampers  were  brought 
to  the  castle-gate,  and  suddenly  thrown  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obstruct  the  shutting  of  it.  Currie  and 
his  men  then  slew  the  sentinels  :  and  the  knight  of  l.iil- 
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King  David  desdalc,  with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
arrives  in  rushcd  in,  overpowercrl  the  garrison,  .ind  iniide  ihcni- 
tlcodand.  fj.ives  masters  of  the  place. — On  the  1th  of  March  tliis 
Vob.  XVHI.  Part  H. 


j'car,  the  king  and  queen  arrived  from  France,  and  fwotland. 

landed  at  Inverbervie  in  Kincardineshire.  - ^ 

In  13i'2,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  took  the  strong  for-  au.  1512. 
tress  of  Roxburgh  ;  for  which  importantscrvice  the  king 
bestowed  on  him  the  charge  of  sheriff  of  Teviotdale, 
at  that  time  held  by  William  Douglas  knight  of  Liddes- 
dale.  The  king’s  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramsay  ;  Mi-orride 
for  from  that  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and  end  of  sir 
inveterate  enemy ;  and  having,  after  a  jiretendcd  rccon-  Alcx.mdci 
ciliation,  unexpectedly  surprised  him  with  three  of  his 
friends,  he  put  them  instantly  to  death,  carrying  off  win, 
Ramsay  himself  to  his  castle  of  the  Hermitage,  where  Ilullock. 
he  caused  him  to  be  starved  to  death  in  a  most  bar¬ 
barous  manner.  The  unha|)py  man  was  confined  in  a 
room,  over  which  was  a  heap  of  wheat ;  a  few  grains 
of  w  Inch  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  support  life,  but  as  would  protract  it  for 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  sensible  of  the  agonies  of 
hunger  :  and  in  this  miserable  situation  he  survived  17 
days.  About  the  same  time  Sir  William  Bullock  was 
put  to  death  by  Douglas  in  a  similar  manner  :  nor  was 
King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  punish  such 
atrocious  cruelties  committed  by  so  powerful  a  subject.  or,i 
In  the  mean  time,  David  having  raised  a  powerful  D.«vid  in- 
army,  prepared  to  take  a  severe  revenge  of  the  English,  '“Jes  Kng- 
from  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much.  Edward  was  at 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  rai.se  all^ith'u,,. 
the  militia  beyond  the  'frent :  which  order,  however,  utmost 
produced  but  little  effect;  so  much  was  this  mean- 
spirited  prince  despised  by  the  English.  David  invad¬ 
ed  Northumberland  without  opposition,  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  but  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  New¬ 
castle,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  Nevil,  an 
excellent  officer.  David,  exasperated  at  this  repulse, 
entered  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  w  Inch  he  ravaged  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  However,  on  the  approach  of 
IMward  wa'th  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  p.o- 
per  to  retire ;  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  on. 

'fliis  pacification  was  but  short-lived.  In  134.5  ihcn.i'^-’ 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  while  Ed-sions. 
ward  took  all  necessary  measures  for  opposing  them  ;  -•km 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  successful,  ravaging 
Westmoreland,  and  burning  several  towns.  'J'he  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations;  and 
hostilities  were  not  renewed  till  1313,  when  D.avid  en¬ 
tered  England  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  His  first 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  foi  tre.ss  of  Liddel,  and 
massacring  all  w  horn  he  found  in  it.  'flic  commander,  Monstrou*- 
.Sir  Walter  .Selby,  capitulated  with  a  Scots  knight  for  cruelly  oi' 
his  life;  but  the  bargain  being  disap|)roved  of  by  Du- 
\id,  he  ordered  two  of  .8clby’s  sons  to  be  strangled  in 
his  presence,  and  then  the  father’s  head  to  be  cut  off. 

From  thence  the  Scot.s  inarched  to  Lancroft,  which 
they  |ihmdered  ;  then  jiassing  into  Northumberluml, 
they  pillagid  the  priory  of  Ile\liam,  but  s|)areil  the 
town,  that  it  miulit  serve  us  n  maga/ine.  'I  liri  e  otiu  r 
towns,  (.’orbriilge,  Durh.iiii,  uiul  l>uriington,  were 
spared  for  the  -.ime  ria.son.  In  his  inarch  to  Dur¬ 
ham,  it  i.s  said  that  he  would  ha\i-  inmlc  the  country  a 
desert,  had  not  some  ot  tlie  monks  paid  him  a  contri- 
hution  of  a  thousand  pouiuls  to  spare  their  e-  tates  ; 
however,  ueeorihoc  to  Kiughton,  every  Enclishioan 
who  fell  into  David’s  hiiiuls  w  a,  put  to  deatli,  unU  s 
he  could  rerleem  In-;  liii-  h\  pav.ng  ihree]><'iice. 

’l  l)  put  a  -^ti  p  to  the  cr  ■  ilm-  efthit  barbarous  invad- 
4  E  I  r. 
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Scotland,  er,  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  husband’s  absence, 
assembled  a  powerful  arnw,  which  was  divided  into 
four  bodies  ;  the  first  commanded  by  Lord  Henry 
Percy  ;  the  second  by  the  archbishop  of  York  ;  the 
third  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  i\Ioubray,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Rckeby  r  and  tJie  fourth  and  principal  di¬ 
vision  was  headed  by  Edvvard  Baliol. — The  king  of 
Scotland  headed  a  chosen  battalion,  composed  of  the 
flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 
he  had  been  supplied,  by  France.  The  high  steward 
of  Scotland  headed  the  second  line  ;  and  the  third  was 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  Douglas.  While 
the  English  were  approaching.  Lord  Douglas  and  Sir 
David  Graham  skirmished  with  them,  but  w^ere  defeat¬ 
ed  with  the  loss  of  500  of  their  men  ;  which  seemed  an 
omen  of  the  disaster-  that  was  about  to  ensue.  The  ge¬ 
neral  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  English  being  much  superior  in  the  use 
267  of  the  bow,  the  steward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the 
fliebaitle  relief  ofhis  countrymen.  The  English  archers,  unable 
'An7~4G^’  attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy’s 

”■  ■  division,  which  was  thus  put  in  confusion,  and  would 

have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 
their  relief  w  ith  a  body  of  4000  horse.  The  steward 
was  then  obliged  to  retire ;  by  w  hich  means  the  Hank 
of  that  division  commanded  by  David,  and  which  was 
then  engaged  with  anotlier  line  of  the  English,  w’as  left 
exposed  to  an  attack.  Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
and,  without  pursuing  the  steward,  attacked  the  king’s 

268  division,  which  was  speedily  cut  in  pieces  or  dispers- 

Tho  Scots  ed.  David  W’as  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen- 
UL-fcattd,  tlem.en,  but  still  maintained  the  Gght  tvith  obstinacy; 
jilng  taken  yield  even  when  wounded  in  the  head 

prisoner.  arrow,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  relieved 

by  the  steward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  still 
entile  under  the  lords  .Moray  and  D  » tglas.  At  last 
finding  himself  totally  overpowered,  he  attempted  to 
retreat,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
Copeland.  This  captain,  endeavouring  to  seize  the 
king,  luid  two  ofhis  teeth  struck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet  ;  but  at  last,  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  sword  and  surrender 
himself  a  prisoner — After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attack¬ 
ed  and  totally  routed  that  division  of  the  Scottish  army 
which  had  hitlverto  remained  under  the  lords  Moray 
and  Douglas.  In  thus  battle  the  Scots  lost  a  great 
number  of  their  nobility,  and  15,000  common  soldiers. 
Many  persons  of  the  first  distinction  w'ere  also  taken 
with  the  king ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  escape  of 
the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  avaric-e  of  the  English 
soldiers,  who  neglected  the  pursuit  in  order  to  plunder, 

269  scarcely  a  single  soldier  would  have  returned. 

/ctountof  King  David,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  car- 
KmgDavid  rigj  jo  tl'.e  castle  of  Bamboroueh,  where  lie  was  kept 
battle.  w;th  so  much  privacy,  that  tor  some  time  it  was  not 

know.i  where  he  was,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri¬ 
soner.  As  soon  as  the  truth  was  known,  the  (jueen  of 
Eiig.aud  d:.‘Uiauded  the  royal,  prisoner  from  Cojieiand ; 
but  the  latter  positively  refused  to  part  with  him  even 
to  the  queen,  unless  she  could  produce  an  order  to  that 
purpose  under  Edw’ard’s  hand  and  seal.  This  resolute 
behaviour  was  resented  by  the  queen,  and  a  complaint 
made  to  the  king;  in  consei|uence  of  which  Copeland 
was  summoned  to  appear  be‘ore  Edward,  after  having 
resigned  David  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Nevil.  The 
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English  monarch,  at  that  time  in  France,  approved  of  ScoiTanA 
all  that  he  had  done,  rewarded  him  with  500/.  a  year,  — v— ^ 
and  sent  him  back  to  England  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  David  was  then  escorted  by  Copeland, 
attended,  it  is  said,  by  20,000  men,  from  the  castle  of 
Ogle  in  Northumberland,  till  the  lord  Nevil,  by  in¬ 
denture,  deliv’ered  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir  'Ihomas 
llokeby  sherift  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  same  pompous 
manner  he  was  conducted  all  the  w’av  to  London,  which 
he  entered  on  a  black  courser.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  other  magistrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  the  streets  through  which  he  passed,  the 
houses  loaded  w  ith  spectators,  who  expressed  a  gene¬ 
rous  concern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the 
Tower,  he  was  delivered,  by  indenture  likewise,  to 
the  custody  of  the  constable,  the  lord  John  Darcy,  on 
the  2d  of  January  1847.  "  270 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  his  ri-  Balii)l 
val,  made  an  effort  once  more  to  establish  himself  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland  and  before  the  end  of  the 
reduced  the  castles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  thetiic  crown 
forest  of  Ettrick,the  IMerse,  w  iih  the  districts  of  Aiinan-of  Scotland, 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale.  The  Scots  continii-  An. 
ed  laitliful  to  the  cause  of  their  king,  notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  and  chose  the  steward  for  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  kingdom.  He  bcluived  with  a  prudence 
equal  tuthe  high  station  which  lie  filled:  but  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Baliol  was  so  rapid,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable 
lie  could  have  maintained  his  ground,  had  not  Edvvard 
again  consented  to  a  truce;  which,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  ill  observed  on  the  pait  of  the  Scots.  In 
fact,  though  both  Scots  and  English  liistcrians  are  si¬ 
lent  as  to  particulars,  we  find,  that  about  the  end  of 
the  year  1348,  all  Scotland  was  recovered  out  of  the  <,71 
hands  of  the  English  ;  excepting  Berw  ick,  Ro.xburgh,  The  Scots 
Hcnniiage,  and  Laiiric,  wliich  was  part  of  Baiiors‘ccovei- the 
hereditary  estate,  and  defended  by  him  with  an  army. 

The  Scots  historians  inform  us,  that  the  English,  in 
revenge  for  the  damages  done  to  their  country  by  the  Au.  lis  ts, 
breach  of  tlie  peace,  proclaimed  a  tournament  and 
other  military  exercises  at  Berwick,  to  wdiich  they  in¬ 
vited  the  Scots  ;  but  in  their  way  thither  the  latter  fell 
into  an  ambuscaJe,  and  w'ere  all  cut  in  pieces. 

The  years  1349  and  1350  were  remarkable  only  for  ScoriiinJ 
a.dreadful  plague  which  invaded  Scotland,  after  having  infected 
ravaged  the  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  For-  "  ■'*, 

dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perished 
this  time.  The  patient's  flesh  swelled  cxceedinglv.  An.  1749 
and  he  died  in  two  days  illness  ;  but  the  mortality  af-  to  l3oA 
focted  chiefly  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people. 

Tlie  same  dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the 
years  1351  and  1352  ;  occasioning  a  cessation  of  arms 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  througliout  all  Europe. 

•  All  this  time  King  David  remained  a  prisoner  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  fill-  though  several  treaties  had  been  proposed, 
they  had  hitherto  come  to  notliing,  because  the  English 
monarch  insisted  upon  being  indemnified  for  tlie  ravages 
wliicli  the  Scots  had  committed  in  his  territories.  AfTi-rm,  pro¬ 
last  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Scotland  should  be  pomhI  for 
immediately  set  at  lilierty,  on  jiayiiig  90,000  inerks  for  •cicascof  ^ 
his  ransom,  by  equal  p.’oportions,  within  the  space  ‘d  ** 

nine  years  :  Tliat  10,000  inerks',  being  the  first  propor¬ 
tion,  shouid  be  jiaid  at  tlie  feast  of  Cundlenias  next  to 
come,  the  second  at  Candlemas  1 357,  and  so  on  till  com¬ 
plete 
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^  fV6t1«tid.  plole  payment  slioulcl  be  made  of  tlie  n  hole  :  That,  du- 

V - ring  the  said  space  of  nine  years,  iliere  should  be  a 

truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  :  That  20  Scots  gen¬ 
tlemen,  ot  the  best  (amiiies  in  the  kingdom,  should  re¬ 
main  in  England  as  hostages  and  sureties  for  the  sdid 
sum  ;  and  that,  if  any  part  thereof  was  not  paid  at  tlie 
precise  time  appointed,  then  David  should  remain  a 
prisoner  in  England  till  it  was  paid  ;  or,  if  he  was  de¬ 
tained  by  any  just  cause,  that  the  lord  high  steward, 
the  lord  Douglas,  Jolin  of  the  Isles,  and  othei's  of  the 
r  I  Jhghest  rank,  should  come  and  siipnly  his  idacc. 

Ly  the  no-  ^  were  rejected  by  the  Scots  nobility  ; 

bility,  and  and  in  1355,  war  was  recommenced  with  England,  at 
war  ream- the  instigation  of  France,  who  sent  -lO.CXX)  crowns  to 
Scotland  as  a  supply  for  defraying  the  expenses. 

\\  ith  this  sum  the  guardian,  having  raised  an  army, 
once  more  took  the  held  ;  but  not  before  the  English 
had  destroyed  the  Lothians  and  Duglasdalc.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  Nisbit-moor :  in  which  the  English  be¬ 
ing  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  were  totally  defeated. 
The  next  attempt  of  the  Scots  was  against  the  town 
Pciv’irk  Berwick,  which  they  designed  to  sur|)rise  by  an  es- 
taken  by  caladc.  Tlicy  met,  however,  with  such  a  vigorous  re- 
iLe  Scots,  sistance,  that  many  persons  of  distinction  were  killed. 

The  attack  proved  successful ;  but  the  acquisition  was 
of  no  great  importance,  as  the  castle  still  held  out. 
Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the 
town,  hurried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here  he 
staid  but  three  daj’S,  and  marched  northward  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
27 f>  her  1355,  where  he  appointed  all  his  n)ilitary  tenants 
^etaker.hy  to  meet  him  on  the  1st  of  January  1356.  On  the  1  Mh 
An"l556  same  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  uhich 

was  instantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to 
depart  for  their  own  country.  The  reduction  of  tliis 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effect :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  I'idward  meant  not  to  establish  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scdtland,  but  to  retain  in  bis  own  pos¬ 
session  as  many  places  of  that  country  as  lie  could, 
came  at  last  to  the  resolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king 
of  England  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  indeed  was 
277  no  nuwe  than  a  form,  because  at  that  time  he  was  not 
Baliol  rc-  possessed  of  the  kingdom.  However,  the  ceremony  was 
signs  the  performed  at  Koxburgh  ;  and  Baliol  presented  his 
kingjioirof  some  earth  and  stones  by  way  of  investi- 

Edward,  ture.  Bahol  in  return  was  to  have  a  revenue  ot  2(X)0 
pounds  a  year ;  and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an 
excellent  army,  be  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to 
force  the  Scots  to  submit. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
situation  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reason  Edward  was  amused  with  a  ncg(»ciation ;  and  to 
tliis  he  the  more  willingly  listened,  as  lie  was  at  that 
time  waiting  for  his  Heet,  from  which  lie  lia;!  great  ex- 
o7g  pcctations.  A  1  ttic  time,  however,  diseovereil  tlie 
'\Vhi>tr.:.kcs ileccit.  1  lic  Scots  plainly  tohl  Ivtlwaril,  that  they 
'""i.iis  ;vould  die  nitlicr  than  submit  to  bis  deuiaiuL  ;  ami  lie, 
j„  ibivatcncd  a  most  dreadlul  revi  nge.  Ills 

fleet  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  the  liitli  ot  Foitli; 
the  mariners  destroyed  and  jiillaged  all  that  was  with¬ 
in  their  veaeli,  w  ithout  sjiaring  even  the  'acred  ediiiees, 
carrying  off  the  statues  of  the  blessi-d  viigin,  loading 
the  monks  with  eliains,  and  comimttieg  every  thing  in 
Tliose  days  c.illed  impiety  and  sacrileee.  Ihlw.ird  bad 
Jiy  this  time  marched  as  lar  us  llavldingt<ju,  bat  was 
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obliged  to  rt'ceivc  provisions  all  the  way  from  his  fl.’et ;  ilai.rf. 
for  tlie  Scots  had  clesolaied  the  co  nUrv  throo  Ii  winch  ”  ' 

he  passed.  Dol  ing  Ids  march  in  muiv  was  harassed, 
and  his  foragers  cut  olf  so  'Im'  be  was  reduced  to  di.  -  , 

tress;  and  at  last  bis  fleet  being  totailv  destro’,  il  bv  I5„ri,  ■  hlf, 
a  storm,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  <.  rc- 
accomplishing  any  thing.  ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  \\'a!cs',-  who  had  been”,'-'/’-' 

I  ^  I  ...  I  *  .  j>iislHii" 

lert  by  liis  father  to  can)  on  the  war  in  rrance,  <lc- any  tlung. 
feated  and  took  prisoner  John  king  of  France  at  the 
battle  of  Foictiers.  In  this  battle  were  3000  Scots, 
who  had  gone  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  mo¬ 
narch,  and  who  suffered  extremely.  However,  tlic 
success  of  Edward,  instead  of  rendering  him  haughtv, 
seemed  to  have  a  contrary  effect  ;  and,  by  tlic  media¬ 
tion  of  Pope  Innocent,  a  truce  for  two  years  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  France,  in  whicli  the  Scots  were  compre¬ 
hended.  During  this  interval,  the  ransom  of  the  king  2po 
of  Scots  was  settled  at  100,000  merks  to  be  paiil  in  O/wiil  oI>- 
ten  years  ;  for  which  20  bost.nges  were  to  be  given 
formerlj'.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  David  at  aiI.  loj*;. 
last  obtained  his  liberty  in  1358  ;  and  Edw  ard  laid  a- 
side  ail  hopes  of  ever  subduing  Scotiand.  As  for  Ba¬ 
hol,  be  was  now  sunk  in  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  known 
what  became  of  him,  or  when  he  dieil.  2«! 

David,  though  now  restored  to  IPjcrty,  found  him-  cwiii.ir- 
scif  greatly  embarrassed  with  the  pavment  of  such  a 
large  sum  as  had  been  stipulated  lor  his  ransom  ;  theonii:.  ntr- 
kingdom  of  Scotland  being  then  in  a  most  miserable  som. 
and  exhausted  situation.  Af'terscnding  his  queen,  aral 
going  into  England  himself,  he  could  obtain  no  greater 
favour  than  a  respite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment 
of  the  second  moiety  ;  so  that  he  was  at  last  constrain¬ 
ed  to  ask  assistance  from  ITancc.  This  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  expected  in  the  distressed  situation  of  that  king¬ 
dom;  however,  it  was  at  last  agreed,  that  50,CX)0  merks 
should  be  paid  to  .Scotland,  in  case  the  Scuts  would 
consent  to  renew  the  war  the  following  year.  Xeitlier 
party,  however,  kept  their  w  ord;  and  David,  hcl.ig  still 
greatly  di.stressetl  about  the  remainder  of  bis  ruiiMim, 
at  liust  cnttTia.1  into  a  very  extraordinary  negociatiu.t 
with  I'idwiird,  by  which  be  consented  that  the  king  of 
England  should  be  bis  successor  to  the  throne  of  Scot¬ 
land.  But  this  negociation  was  defeated  through  ilru 
invincible  hatred  which  the  Scots  Irore  to  an  Eiigli.'h 
governor.  David  tlien,  being  entirely  unable  to  di.^-  c- : 
cliarge  the  remainder  of  bis  ransom,  was  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  new  treaty ;  bv-wliicli  tlic  kir.gdom  of  Scot-  ”  ’ 

lanil  became  indebted  to  l.dw  anl  tlie  sum  ot  lOO.t-  X)  .  j 
pounds  sterling,  to  be'  paul  by  e<|ual  proportions  witli 
in  the-  space*  of  2.>  vears,  during  whicli  there  .-liouid 
be  a  truce  hi  tween  the  two  nations. 

from  this  time  we  meet  with  little  more  of. '.ny  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  reign  of  King  David.  AlF  r  tlie  ileaili  of 
bis  queen  .lobanna,  tiie  si.'ti  r  of  Eilu  tird.  lie  r.Mrru-.!  s 
Scuts  woman,  ol‘ mean  liirlli,  nami'd  .^lu^g.'l^et  I.ugu  ; 
but  by  neither  of  liis  wivi's  li;;«l  lu  any  ,  liiidreo.  Dui  n 
iMargari.t  he  divorct  J,  on  what  preter’  a  i;-  not  k.iuv  :  ; 
but  site  left  the  kingdom,  anil  ■  eu-.iJilaiin^!  |*ei'i'imHv  to 
the  pope*,  who  trixited  Iut  as  Itavid'i.  lawtul  wif*  ,  and  .  .  _ 
enjoined  her  husband  t  »  rec;  ive  her  a-,  sucli,  under  tlii;  n,.  .i„. 
most  severe  penaltii’s.  NN  bat  eth  et  tlu  .-e  ilirejis  hail  on  e 
till  king  is  nut  known;  but  it  is  eeilani  that  .Mare ur.-i  y,  t 
never  returned  tu  .''eutland :  and,  on  tin  JAd  of  l  e-  '  . 
bruaiy  l.iTl,  D;, .i  li.-u-  I*  di--J,  leaving  the  kiiieJoui  .vu.  ir-  i 

4  1..'  ‘  to 
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Scotland,  to  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,  the  first  of  that  family 
'  ^  ^who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (h). 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  at  the  accession  of  Ro¬ 
bert  II.  his  title  was  disputed  by  William  earl  of  Dou- 
,alas.  If  any  such  claim  was  preferred,  an  assembly  of 
the  states  set  it  aside,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Robert 
should  be  crowned  at  Scone  ;  and  to  take  away  for 
the  future  all  disputes  concerning  the  succession,  a 
particular  act  was  framed,  by  wliich  the  kingdom  was 
.secured  to  Robert  and  his  heirs. 

The  new  king  being  thus  established  on  the  throne, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  English,  in  or¬ 
der  to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
some  other  places  on  the  borders.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed;  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  David’s  ransom  still 

284  remained  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himself  to  discharge  it 
JVance"^**‘^^  the  rate  of  4000  merks  every  midsummer.  He  then 

proposed  an  alliance  with  France  :  but  the  terms  de¬ 
manded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  should 
be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  whenever  France 
should  require  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be  in¬ 
duced  to  consent  to  such  a  requisition,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  break  through  the  most  solemn 
treaties,  whenever  the  king  of  France  should  think  pro- 
jicr  to  break  with  England.  A  new  treaty,  therefore, 
was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Scotland  nor  France  should  be  obliged  to  make 
war  with  England;  and  by  another  clause,  that  the  dis¬ 
pensation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  himself  should 
never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  assist  one 
another,  as  often  as  required,  in  opposition  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  England.  In  case  of  a  competition  for  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  the  king  of  France  and  his  heirs 
were  to  take  care  that  no  English  influence  was  used; 
but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greatest  and  best  part 
of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws  and  es¬ 
tablishments  of  Scotland,  he  should  with  all  his  power 
defend  and  assist  the  person  so  established.  Lastly, 
it  was  agreed  that  no  I'rcnchman  should  ev'r  hence¬ 
forth  serve  for  wages,  or  otherwise,  against  Scotland, 

285  nor  any  Scotsman  against  France. 

War  be-  This  last  article  occasioned  a  recal  of  all  the  Scots 
uvixt  the  from  the  English  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon 
EZlhh  *0  be  a  prelude  to  an  invasion.  He  accordingly  issued 
borderers,  writs  for  assembling  all  the  militia  in  tlie  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  At  this  time  there  subsisted  between  theneighbour- 
ing  people  of  both  nations  an  invincible  hatred,  which 
e.xtended  not  only  through  the  lower  ranks,  but  had  per¬ 
vaded  the  higher  classes  also.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
borders,  indeed,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  orders  of 
their  respective  sovereigns;  so  that  daily  hostilities  were 
committed  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was 
peace  between  the  sovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  had  established  with  one  another  certain  con¬ 
ventions,  which  have  since  been  collected,  and  go  by 
the  name  of  the  Bordcr-laics.-  The  families  of  Doug¬ 
las  and  Percy,  whose  estates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an¬ 
other,  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  common 
for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a  truce,  to 
frequent  each  other’s  fairs  ;  and  a  servant  of  the  earl  of 
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March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of  Roxburgh,  Scotland, 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Justice  for 
this  murder  was  demanded  from  Lord  Percy  ;  but  lie 
slighted  the  complaint.  On  this  the  earl  of  March,  with 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  assembling  their  follow¬ 
ers,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was  heldin  Roxburgh, 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  killed  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  English  borderers 
were  ordered  to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  March; 
but,  in  their  way  thither,  destroyed  the  estate  of  Sir 
John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded  England,  from 
whence  he  drove  oft'  a  large  booty  in  cattle,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners.  In  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  by  a 
body  of  fresh  troops  under  Sir  John  Lisburn,  at  a  place 
called  Carain.  An  obstinate  encounter  followed.  The 
Scots  were  five  times  repulsed ;  but  at  last  they  renewed 
the  charge  with  such  fury,  that  they  made  Lisburn,  his 
brother,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction,  prison¬ 
ers,  together  with  all  their  surviving  soldiers.  On  this 
Lord  Percy  with  7000  men  encamped  at  Duns,  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  proba¬ 
bly  for  want  of  subsistence  for  his  army.  In  the  mean 
time,  Musgrave  the  governor  of  Berwick,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  join  Perc}^  with  a  detachment  from 
the  garrison,  was  on  his  march  intercepted,  defeated, 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Sir  John  Gordon  ;  after  which 
the  border  war  became  general  on  both  sides,  'fhe 
issue  of  these  disturbances  is  but  little  known:  however, 
in  1377,  we  find  them  raging  with  more  violence  than 
ever.  The  fair  of  Roxburgh  w'as  once  more  the  scene 
of  action,  and  the  town  was  again  burnt  by  the  Scots. 

Lord  Percy,  who  was  now  earl  of  Northumberland, 
resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance.  He  ravaged  the 
Scots  borders,  particularly  the  earl  of  March’s  estate,  286. 
for  three  days,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  Some  time  I^erwick 
after  this,  the  Scots  insurgents  became  powerful  enough 
to  surprise  Berwick;  which,  however,  was  quickly  re¬ 
taken  by  the  English,  who  soon  after  invaded  Scotland. 

In  this  expedition,  however,  they  succeeded  so  ill,  that 
Percy  thought  proper  to  desist  from  his  expedition. 

The  Scots  in  the  mean  time  began  hostilities  by  sea, 
under  one  Mercer,  an  experienced  sailor  ;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
w’ith  ail  his  fleet.  In  1370,  England  was  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  plague,  of  which  the  Scots  took  advantage 
to  invade  the  country.  'Fhe  Englisli  historians  tell  us 
that  they  behaved  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  kill¬ 
ing  and  plundering  the  defenceless  inliabitants  without 
mercy. 

This  predatory  war  continued,  generally  to  the  dis-  An.  1380. 
advantage  of  the  English,  till  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue  for 
a  year  ;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  borders. 

This  truce,  like  the  others,  was  but  very  indift'erently 
observed;  so  that,  in  1383,  new  negociatious  were  set 
on  foot;  but,  in  1384,  tlic  war  was  renewed  with  great¬ 
er  tury  than  ever.  In  the  spring,  the  earls  of  March 
and  Douglas  took  the  castle  of  Lochmaben,  and  inter¬ 
cepted  a  rich  convoy  which  the  English  were  sending 
to  Roxburgh  ;  burnt  to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Wark, 

and 
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ScothnJ.  and  committiJ  such  devastations  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
'  *  land,  that  several  gentlemen  offered  to  resign  their 

estates  to  King  Richard,  because  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  against  the  Scots.  The  duke  of  Lancaster 
entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  so  that  he 
marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplishing  any 
thing  of  consequence.  On  his  return,  he  was  harassed 
by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  destroyed  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men.  This  year  also  the  French  sent  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  into  Scotland.  The  earls  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Nottingham  entered  Scotland  with 
an  army  of  10,000  horse  and  6000  archers  ;  but  retired, 
after  having  committed  some  devastations  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties.  The  Scots  revenged  themselves  by  lay¬ 
ing  waste  all  the  northern  part  of  England  to  the  gates 
of  Newcastle.  Berwick  wtis  taken  by  the  Scots,  and 
soon  after  surrendered  for  the  sum  of  2000  merks.  A 
truce  was  then,  as  usual,  concluded  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  King  Robert  was  meditating  a  most  severe  blow 
237  against  the  English. 

Formidable  The  duke  of  Burgundy  having  come  to  the  possession 
invasion  of  of  the  estate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ghent ;  but  they 
refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  in  this  refusal  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  King  Richard  II.  of  England.  On  this  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  proposed  to  the  French  court  to  in¬ 
vade  England  in  concert  with  the  Scots. — This  being 
agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys  ;  on  board  of 
which  John  de  Vienne,  the  French  admiral,  embarked, 
carrying  along  with  him  .50,000  pounds  in  gold,  which 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  advanced  in  order  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  in  Scotland,  where  the  admiral  arrived  safe  with 
a  considerable  reinforcement,  together  with  supplies  of 
all  kinds  of  military  stores.  Two  thousand  auxiliaries, 
of  whom  500  were  men-at-arms,  arrived  with  this  fleet ; 
and  400  suits  of  complete  armour  were  brought  along 
with  them,  in  order  to  be  distributed  among  the  brav- 
ogg  est  of  the  Scots. 

But  comes  The  Scots  were  for  a  short  time  elated  with  the  great 
to  nothing,  attention  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French 
king ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re¬ 
volted,  the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  sustain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  English  resentment,  that  they 
themselves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  King 
Richard  took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  mustered  in  England  before.  Hostilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  who,  according  to  custom, 
invaded  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  considerable  booty :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  had  been  sent  with  an  army  to  inter¬ 
cept  them.  The  English  army  proceeded  northwards  ; 
but  could  accomplish  nothing,  on  account  ot  the  coun¬ 
try  being  desolated,  till  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  laid  in  ashes.  Being,  however,  incessantly  haras¬ 
sed  by  parties  of  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1.388, 
when,  after  a  short  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
fresh  fbry.  Northumberland  and  ^\  estmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls  of  fife  and  Douglas,  ami  Lord 
Nithsdale  defeated  a  body  ot  30()0  English ;  alter  which 
he  formed  the  plan  of  invading  Ireland,  the  inhubituiits 
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of  which  had  of  late  been  very  active  against  the  Scots.  Scotland. 
In  1388,  Douglas  obtained  permission  to  raise  a  body  ■  -v  * 
of  forces  for  this  invasion  ;  and  having  landed  in  safety, 
defeated  the  Irish,  plundered  the  town  of  Carlingford, 
and  loaded  1.5  ships  with  the  booty.  I'roin  thence  the 
Scots  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Man,  which  in  like  manner 
was  plundered  and  laid  waste  ;  after  which  they  return¬ 
ed  with  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland.  2^9 ' 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Robert  determined  to 
proceed  on  a  more  enlarged  plan.  Having  assembled  a 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invasion  of  England  armies  at 
was  resolved  upon.  Two  armies  were  raised  ;  the  one°nce. 
consisting  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of 
i'lenteilh  and  Fife,  Doughis  lord  of  Gallowav,  and 
Alexander  Lindsaj' ;  the  other  array,  consisting  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Douglas, 

March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  constable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  former 
entered  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  counties  they  laid  Witste,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within  ten  miles  of  Newcastle.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation.  New¬ 
castle  was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 

V  hose  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him  incapable  of  ta¬ 
king  the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  supplied 
by  his  two  sons  Henry  and  Ralph,  the  former  of  whom 
is  known  in  English  history  by  the  name  of  Hotspur. 

The  town  was  garrisoned  by  the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 

Douglas  selected  2000  foot  and  300  horsemen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  with  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  historians,  of  290 
storming  it  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  dial-  •‘'‘nglc 
lenged  by  Hotspur  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  with  |'c- 

sharp  ground  spears,  in  sight  of  both  armies.  Douglas  iXiu^las 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Percy  was  unhorsed  the  and  I Unry . 
first  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the 
portcullis  or  gate  of  the  town  ;  from  whence  Douglas 
brought  off  his  antagonist’s  lance,  with  a  pennon  af¬ 
fixed  to  it,  and  swore  in  his  hearing  that  he  would  carry 
it  into  Scotland.  Next  day  Doughis  attempted  to  storm 
the  town  ;  but,  being  repulsed  in  the  attack,  he  de¬ 
camped  in  the  night.  Percy,  breathing  furious  revenge, 
pursued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn.  His  ar¬ 
rival  was  quite  unexpected,  so  that  the  principal  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Scottish  army  were  sitting  dow  n  to  sup-  2oi ' 
per  unarmed.  The  soldiers,  however,  were  instantly 
prepared  for  battle;  but  in  the  hurry  nectvsarily  attend- 
ing  a  suqirisc  of  this  kind,  Douglas  forgot  to  put  on  his 
cuirass.  Both  leaders  encouraged  their  men  by  the  most 
animating  speeches ;  and  both  partie.'  waited  for  the  rise 
of  the  moon,  which  hap|)entd  that  night  to  be  unusu.d- 
ly  bright.  The  battle  being  joined  on  the  moon's  first 
appearance,  the  Scots  began  to  give  ground  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  rallied  bv  Douglas,  who  fought  with  a  battle-axe, 
the  English,  though  greatly  superior  in  numlier,  were 
totally  routed,  'rwelve  hundr>  d  wi  re  killeil  on  the  Hi.'  i;.  > 
spot ;  and  100  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  were'*'*' 
the  two  Percies,  wi  re  made  prisoners  by  Ke  th  ma- , 
rischul  of  .Scotland.  On  the  siile  of  the  -  the  .| 
greatest  loss  was  that  of  the  brxve  Earl  Douglas,  who 
w.is  killed  in  consequence  of  goin^  to  battle  wiiiiout 
his  armour,  as  above  related.  U  was  lliis  r, ingle  com¬ 
bat 
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Scotland  bat  between  Douglas  and  Percy,  and  the  subsequent 
battle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bishop  of  Durham  was  march¬ 
ing  towards  Newcastle  with  an  army  of  10,000  men  ; 
'nut  was  informed  by  the  runaways  of  Percy’s  defeat, 
which  happened  on  the  21st  of  July  1388.  In  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  Scots,  whom 
they  hoped  easily  to  vanquish,  as  being  wearied  with 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  with  plunder. 
Tfie  earl  of  nforay,  who  commanded  in  cliief,  having 
called  a  consultation  of  his  officers,  resolved  to  venture 
a  battle.  The  prisoners  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
-whole  Scots  army ;  however,  the  generals  required  no 
more  of  them  than  their  words  of  honour  th.at  they 
should  continue  inactive  during  llie  battle,  and  remain 
prisoners  still.  This  condition  being  complied  with, 
the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle. — Their  rear 
was  secured  by  marshes,  and  tlieir  flanks  by  large  trees 
which  they  had  felled.  In  short,  their  appearance  was 
so  formidable,  that  the  English,  dreading  to  encounter 
a  resolute  enemy  so  strongly  secured,  retired  to  New¬ 
castle,  leaving  the  Scots  at  liberty  to  continue  their 
march  to  their  own  countryn 

Robert  being  now  oppressed  with  age,  so  that  Iiecould 
no  longer  endure  the  fatigues  of  government,  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  affairs  devolved  on  liis  second  son  the  earl 
ol  Fife ;  for  his  eldest  son  was  by  nature  indolent,  and 
,  besides  lame  b)'  an  unlucky  blow  he  Iiad  received  from 

a  horse.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1 389,  h.e  iuviided  Eng¬ 
land  with  success  :  but  the  same  year  a  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded,  to  last  from  the  I9lh  of  June  1389  to  the  Kjtli 
of  August  1392;  in  which  tire  allies  of  botli  crowns 
were  included.  This,  truce  was  violcntlv  opposed  by' 
the  nobility,  who  suspected  their  king  of  being  too  much 
under  French  influence.  Upon  this  the  court  of  I'rauce 
thought  proper  to  send  over  amha.ssadors  to  persuade 
the  nobility  to  comply  ;  informing  tiiem,  tliat  in  ca.se  of 
a  refusal,  they  couid  expect  no  assi.'^tance  either  of  men 
or  money  from  the  continent.  With  difficulty  they 
prevailed,  and  pence  between  England  and  Scotland 
was  once  more  restored.  Scarcely,  however,  nas  this 
truce  finished,  when  the  peace  of  the  nation  was  most 
scandalously  violated  by  Robert’s  fourth  ^.on  Alexander, 
tile  earl  of  Buchan,  commonly  Ciillcd  the  u'o//  of  Bttde- 
nocJi,  from  his  savage  disposition,  'fhis  prince  liaving 
a  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  Murray,  burnt  the  tine  ca- 
tliedral  of  Elgin,  which  has  been  called  by  historiar.s 
the  lanth.orn  and  ornament  of  the  nortli  of  Scotlaiul. 
'i'he  king  for  this  crime  caused  his  son  to  be  imprison¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  consequence, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  veneration  which  the  Scots  re- 
253  tained  for  their  old  king.  However,  they  did  not  long 
Ilo!)c-rt  tl.  enjoy  their  beloved  nionarclt ;  for  he  died  on  the  19th 
dies,  and  of  A[)ril  1390,  ill  tlie  TJtln'ear  of  his  age,  and  the  19th 

ed'liyX- 

bert  HI.  O'l  the  death  of  Robert  II.  the  crown  devolved  upon 
An  1590  ^J‘lest  son  John  ;  hut  the  name  being  thought  un¬ 
lucky  in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
though  he  was  still  called  by  the  coninionalty  Ro6c/( 
Jo/til  Fernzier.  He  had  been  married  to  .A.iiiiabeila 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Druiiiinond,  ancestor  to  the 
noble  family  of  Perth  ;  and  was  crowned  along  w  ith  liis 
consort  at  Scone,  on  the  13th  of  August  1.390.  He 
confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 


England,  and  renewed  the  league  with  Eranch  ;  but  Scotland. 

the  beginning  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  wars  of' - - - * 

the  petty  chieftains  wnth  each  other.  Duncan  Stewart,  , 
son  to  Aie.^ander  earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  in  pri- 
son  for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  assembling  his  of  Buchan, 
followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father’s  death, 
laid  waste  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy,  the 
sherilf  of  A  ngus,  attempting  to  repel  the  invaders,  was 
killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers.  The 
king  then  gave  a  commission  to  the  earl  of  Crawford  to 
suppress  them  ;  which  he  soon  did,  and  most  of  them 
were  either  killed  or  executed.  The  follow'ers  of  the 
earl  of  Buchan  w'cre  composed  of  the  wildest  Highland-  295 
ers,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cnttcrenes,  which  an-  Account  cl 
swers  to  that  of  banditti.  That  such  a  race  of  people 
existed  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  how  they  obtained  their  subsist¬ 
ence,  being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of 
every  civil  art.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  tliat 
many  of  them  came  from  the  Western  isles  ;  and  that 
they  or  their  ancestors  had  emigrated  from  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  lands  which  they  inhabited  were 
never  cultivated  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century ;  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic  ac¬ 
counts,  they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

The  earl  of  Crawford’s  success  against  the  followers 
of  Buchan  encouraged  Robert  to  intrust  him  with  a 
commission  for  subduing  other  insurgents  by  whom  the 
peace  of  the  country  w  as  disturbed.  The  most  remark-  B.w6e*bc* 
able  of  these  were  the  C/a>i  Chaltan  and  Clan  K'ai/.  As  tween  the 
both  these  tribes  were  numerous  and  brave,  Crawford 
wa.s  not  without  apprehensions  that  they  might  unite 
against  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  defeat  him  if  lie  and  ciuu 
attempted  to  suppress  them  by  force.  He  proposed,  hay. 
therefore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  should  each  choose  30 
men,  to  determine  their  differences  by  the  sword,  with¬ 
out  being  allowed  the  use  of  any  other  weapon.  'I'he 
king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  spectators  of  the  coin- 
bac  ;  the  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned  for  all 
their  former  olFcnces,  and  the  conquerors  honoured  with 
the  royal  lavoiir.  I'liis  propo.sal  was  readily  accepted 
by  both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Pertli  was  to  he 
the  scene  of  action.  But,  upon  nuisteriiig  the  com¬ 
batants,  it  was  ibund  that  one  of  them,  belonging  to 
tlie  clan  Chiattan,  had  absented  himself.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  balance  this  difference  by  withdrawing  one  of 
the  combatants  from  the  clan  Kay  ;  but  not"  one  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  resign  iiis  place.  At 
last  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  saddler,  though,  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  either  party,  offered  to  supply  the  place  of 
liim  that  was  absent,  on  condition  of  his  receiving  a 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7s.  6d.  of  our  money)  ; 

•.vliieli  was  immediately  paid  liim.  The  combat  then 
began  with  incredible  fury  ;  but  at  last,  through  the  su¬ 
perior  valour  and  skill  of  Henry  VV}iid,  victory  declar¬ 
ed  in  favour  of  the  clan  Clailtan.  Only  ten  of  tlie 
conquerors,  besides  Wynd,  w'ere  left  alive  ;  and  all  of 
them  desperately  wounded.  Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one 
remained  ;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  escaped  by 
swimming  across  the  'I’ay. 

\\  Inie  these  internal  bioiis  were  going  on,  the  truce 
whicli  had  lately  been  coiieluded  with  England  was  so 
ill  observed,  that  it  became  necessary  to  enter  into  fresh 
negoeuitions.  Jhese,  like*  others  which  had  takc’ii  place 
before,  had  very  little  effect.  The  borderers  on  both 

sides 
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Scotland,  sides  had  been  so  accustomed  to  ravage  and  plunder, 
that  the)'  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Kobert  also 
297  was  thought  to  be  too  much  attached  to  the  king  of 
Title  of  England.  He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  duke, 
duke  intro.  i,e  bestowed  first  on  the  prince  royal,  w  hom  he 

ScoL-ind!°  created  duke  of  Itothesay  ;  but  making  an  offer  of  that 
An.  1598.  honour  to  one  ot  the  heads  of  the  Douglas  family,  it 
was  rejected  with  disdain.  That  powerful  family  had 
never  lost  sight  of  an  ancient  claim  they  had  upon  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh,  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  English  ;  and  this  year  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  others,  broke  down  the 
bridge  of  Roxburgh,  plundered  the  town,  and  dcstroj'- 
ed  the  forage  and  corn  there  and  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  English  applied  for  satisfaction  ;  but 
obtained  none,  as  the  confusion  which  involved  the 
kingdom  by  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Henry  IV.  prevented  them  from  having  re¬ 
course  to  arms,  the  only  argument  to  which  the  Scots 
patriots  in  those  days  would  listen. 

No  sooner  was  the  catastrophe  of  Richard  known  in 
Scotland  than  they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ; 
and  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demolished  the 
castle  of  Wark,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  country  under 
contribution.  The  situation  of  Henry’s  affairs  did  not 
admit  of  his  resenting  this  insult.  He  contented  him¬ 
self  with  nominating  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  treat 
with  the  Scots  about  a  truce  or  peace  ;  or,  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual  agreement,  that 
the  towns  of  Dumfries  in  Scotland,  and  Penrith  in  Eng¬ 
land,  should  be  free  from  hostilities  during  the  war. 
To  this  proposal  the  Scots  paid  no  regard  ;  and  being 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  Trance,  who  resented  the 
deposition  of  Richard,  they  renewed  their  ravages  in 
England.  In  1400,  the  king  of  England  called  a  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  most  proper  means 
of  repelling  the  Scottish  invasions ;  and  in  this  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  divisions  of  the  Scots  among 
themselves.  The  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  Iteir  apparent 
of  the  crown,  was  now  gntwii  up  to  naan’s  estate,  and 
it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  a  suitable  consort  for 
itlercenary  him.  'The  king  is  said  to  have  scandalously  put  up  his 
behaviour  son’s  marriage  at  auction,  and  offered  him  to  the  lady 
‘'^^‘’’’‘^rt  j^.hose  father  could  give  him  the  highest  price.  Ihe 
to*  histon’s  of  March  was  the  highest  bidder  ;  ami  advanced  a 
marriage.  considerable  sum  in  ready  money,  on  coirdition  that  his 
daughter  should  become  the  royal  bride. — 1  his  sordid 
match  was  opposed  by  Douglas,  wlio  proposed  his  own 
daughter  the  lady  Margery,  tio  degenerate  was  the 
court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that  neither  the  king  nor 
the  duke  of  llothesay  opposed  this  propo.sal  ol  a  new 
match,  because  it  was  to  be  purchased  with  a  Iresli  sunc; 
and  they  even  refused  to  indemnify  the  earl  oi  March 
for  the  money  he  had  already  advanced. 

As  the  duke  of  Albany  sided  with  Douglas,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  nobility  was  privately  assembled,  whicli  an- 
ntilled  the  contract  of  the  Laily  Tdizabeth  Dunbar, 
the  earl  of  March’s  daughter,  in  favour  of  tlie  lady 
IMargery,  daughter  to  the  earl  ot  Douglas  ;  but  witlv- 
out  taking  any  measures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
carl  of  March.  'The  continuatov  of  Tordim  infonms 
us,  that  the  earl  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  sum  for  his 
daughter’s  fortune  than  that  whicli  liad  bc-en  advanced 
by  the  carl  of  March,  and  that  tlie  earl  of  Douglas’.s 
duughtu'  was  married  to  the  duke  ot  Rothesay  :  tiiat 
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before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  Si-oilanA 
that  the  money  he  had  advanced  should  be  reimbursed  ;  — 
but  receiving  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  he  declared  that 
as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  would  bring, 
unexpected  calannties  upon  the  counfrv.  Accordingly 
he  fled  into  England,  leaving  his  castle  of  Dunbar  to 
the  custody  of  his  nephew  Robert  .Maitland,  who  soon 
after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  call¬ 
ed  in  history  Archibald  the  Grim,  from  the  sternness  of 
his  visage. 

.'\s  soon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
of  March,  lie  sent  ambassadors  demanding  back  his 
subject  •,  hut  the  request  was  disregarded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  carl  of  March  demanded  repossession 
of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  no  act  of  treason,  but  had  come  to  England 
under  a  sai'e-conduct  from  king  Ilcilry,  on  purpose  to 
iicgociate  his  private  affairs :  hut  tliis  request  was  dis¬ 
regarded  ;  on  which  he  sent  for  all  his  family  and  fol¬ 
lowers  to  England,  wliere  they  joined  him  in  great 
numbers.  'This  jiroduced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  .■joo 
donis.  The  earl  of  .March,  with  Henry  Percy  sur- Inva,sion  of 
named  Hotspur;  invaded  Scotland,  penetrating  as 
as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  tl'e 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  'Thence  they  went  to 
Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,  ravaging  the  country  as 
they  passed  along.  'They  next  besieged  the  castle  of 
Hales,  and  took  several  of  the  neighbouring  forts ;  but 
Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  son,  having  raised  iui 
army  against  them,  they  were  struck  with  terror,  and 
fled  to  Rerwick,  to  the  gates  of  whicli  tliey  were  pur¬ 
sued  b}’  the  Scots.  At  this  time  the  Scottisli  admiral. 

Sir  Robert  Logan,  was  at  sea  with  a  squadron ;  hut 
miscarried  in  an  attempt  he  made  on  some  English 
ships  of  war  that  protected  their  llect  while'  fishing  on 
the  coast  of  .Scotland.  Alter  this  the  Englisii  plun¬ 
dered  tlie  Orkney  islands  ;  which,  though  belonging. to 
the  crown  of  Norway,  were  at  that  time  governed,  or 
ratiier  farmed,  by  Sinclair  the  Scots  earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caitlincss. 

All  this  lime  the  earl  of  March  continued  under  the 
protection  of  the*  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  liis  allegiance  ;  but 
aii  of  tliem  being  rejected,  he  was  jiroclaimcd  a  traitor  ; 
and  the  Scottish  governor  made  a  I’oniwl  demand  of 
him  from  King  Henry.  Witli  tliis  the  latter  not  only 
refused  to  comply,  but  renewed  his  league  with  the 
lord  of  the  isles.  He  pretended  also,  tlut  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  sonic  letters  from  the  .''^(•.ilti.-.li  re¬ 
gency,  which  called  him  “  a  traitor  in  tlie  liiglie.'t  de¬ 
gree  ;  ”  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  rea.siin  w  liy  he  pro¬ 
tected  not  only  the  earl  of  Marcli,  but  tiu.*  lord  of  the 
islcs- 

On  the  2.)tl'.  of  July  1100,  the  carl  of  March  re- 
noiuiced  liis  iHimage.  fealty,  and  service,  to  the  king  of 
Scotl.ind,  and  traiisferied  them  to  Henry  In  a  thraial 
indenture.  Tor  this  the  earl  wxs  reuardcil  with  a  p-  n- 
sio«  ot  500  uierks  sterling,  uiul  the  manor  of  l  iipestone 
in  Slier  rood  forest.  Henri  now  hi  can  to  revive  the  jy 

claim  of  lioniiige  from  tlie  kii'g-»ot  .''cotland,  .i:;il  t  veil  ptijivt*  ili  ■ 
to  iiuditate  tin  conqui  ;f  of  the  kii.jidoni.  IK  had  iu-*oi><i':' o  ut 
deed  many  rta.>iOiis  to  hope  lor  .ui  et,  r.s  ;  the  prineipiil  of 
wliicli  were,  the  weakiie>s  of  the  .'seotti.-h  goveriiioeut, 
the  divided  .-.tatc  of  tlie  royal  family,  and  the  di-  eiviions 
aiuoiig  the  cliieT  uobility.  Tor  this  puqiose  he  made 

great. 
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Scotland,  great  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  before  he 
set  out  on  his  journey,  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
duke  of  Rothesay,  full  of  reproaches  on  account  of 
the  presumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had  addressed 
,  to  Robert  and  his  nobility.  The  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  duke  to  his  adversary  of  England,  as  the  Scots  had 
not  yet  recognised  the  title  of  Henry  to  the  crown  of 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the  duke,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  desired  Henry,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  to  nght  him  in 
person  with  two,  three,  or  a  hundred  noblemen  on  a 
side.  But  this  challenge  produced  no  other  answer 
from  Henry,  than  that  “  he  was  surprised  that  the  duke 
of  Rothesay  should  consider  noble  blood  as  not  being 
Christian,  since  he  desired  the  effusion  of  the  one,  and 
not  of  the  other.  ”  Henry  arrived  at  Leith  on  the 
very  day  on  which  he  had  appointed  the  Scottish  no¬ 
bility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their  homage,  and  conclude 
a  peace  between  the  two  crowns.  In  all  probabilitj', 
he  expected  to  have  been  joined  by  great  numbers  of 
the  discontented  Scots ;  and  he  flattered  the  English 
with  a  promise  of  raising  the  power  and  glory  of  their 
country  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  yet  known. 
Under  this  pretext,  he  seized  on  the  sum  of  350,000 
pounds  in  ready  money,  besides  as  much  in  plate  and 
jewels,  which  had  been  left  by  Richard  in  the  royal 
treasur}'.  He  raised  also  vast  contributions  on  the  clergy 
and  nobility,  and  on  the  principal  towns  and  cities.  At 
last, 'finding  that  neither  his  vast  preparations,  nor  the 
interest  of  the  earl  of  March,  had  brought  any  of  the 
Scots  to  his  standard,  he  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh 
castle,  which  was  defended  by  the  cluke  of  Rothesay, 
and,  as  some  say,  by  the  carl  of  Douglas.  The  duke  of 
Albany,  brother  to  King  Robert,  was  then  in  the  field 
with  an  army,  and  sent  a  letter  to  King  Henry,  pro¬ 
mising,  that  if  he  would  remain  where  he  was  for  six 
days,  lie  would  give  him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raise 
the  siege,  or  lose  his  life.  When  this  was  written,  the 
duke  was  at  Calder  muir  ;  and  Henry  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  letter,  that  he  presented  the  herald 
who  delivered  it  with  his  upper  garment,  and  a  chain 
of  gold;  promising,  on  his  royal  word,  that  he  would 
remain  where  he  was  until  the  appointed  day.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  duke  forfeited  his  honour ;  for_ 
he  suffered  six  days  to  elapse  without  making  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  English  army. 

Hcnr}',  in  the  mean  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  of  E- 
dinburgh  castle ;  but  met  with  such  a  vigorous  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  that  the  hopes  of  re¬ 
ducing  it  were  but  small.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Welsh  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion 
But  fails  under  the  famous  chieftain  Oxvcn  Glcndower.  He 
in  his  at-  knew  also  that  many  of  the  English  were  highly  dissa- 
ttmpt.  tisfied  with  his  title  to  the  crown ;  and  that  he  owed 
his  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  the  moderation  of 
Mortimer,  also  called  the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the 
real  heir  to  the  unfortunate  Richard,  but  a  nobleman 
of  no  ambition.  For  these  reasons  he  concluded  it 
best  to  raise  the  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle,  and  return 
to  England.  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  six  weeks, 
but  Avhich  was  afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a 
year,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who 
met  at  Kelso. 

In  1401,  Scotland  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew  ’s,  a  most 
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exmnplary  patriot,  and  a  person  of  great  influence.  Ar-  Scotland. 

chibald  Douglas  the  Grim  had  died  some  time  before,  ^ - v— ^ 

and  his  loss  was  now  severely  felt;  for  the  king  himself, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now^  quite  disabled  by  age  and 
infirmities,  was  sequestered  from  the  wmrld  in  such  a 
manner,  that  we  know"  not  even  the  place  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  during  the  last  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  year  also  Queen  Annabella  died,  so  that 
none  remained  who  Avere  able  to  heal  those  divisions 
Avhich  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  w  as  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rothesay,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  ; 
and  endeaA’oured,  tor  obvious  reasons,  to  impress  his 
lather  AAuth  a  bad  opinion  ot  him.  4  his  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  chargeable  with  no  misdemeanour 
of  any  consequence,  except  his  having  debauched, 
under  promise  of  marriage,  the  daughter  of  William 
Lindsay  of  Rossy.  But  this  is  not  supported  by  any 
credible  evidence;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  have  justified  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with, 
and  which  aa'c  are  now  to  relate.  -qj- 

One  Raniorgny,  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles,  but  CoiTspLcy 
an  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  had  won  his^S®'"®* 
confidence  ;  and,  perceiving  how  much  he  resented  the  ? “ 
conduct  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil- 
lany  to  suggest  to  the  prince  the  despatching  him  by  as¬ 
sassination.  The  prince  rejected  this  infamous  propo¬ 
sal  with  such  horror  and  displeasure,  that  the  villain  be¬ 
ing  afraid  he  would  disclose  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
informed  the  latter,  under  the  seal  of  the  most  inviolable 
secrecy,  that  the  prince  intended  to  murder  him ;  on 
which  the  duke,  and  William  Lindsay  of  Rossy  his 
associate  in  the  treason,  resolved  on  the  prince’s  death. 

By  practising  on  the  doating  king,  Lindsay  and  Ra- 
morgny  obtained  a  rvrit  directed  to  the  duke  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  impow'cring  him  to  arrest  his  son,  and  to  keep  him 
under  restraint,  in  order  for  his  amendment.  The  same 
traitors  had  previously  possessed  the  prince  Avith  an 
apprehension  that  his  life  Avas  in  danger,  and  had  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  seize  the  castle  of  St  Andrew’s,  and 
keep  possession  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  sec, 

Robert  had  nominated  one  of  his  bastard  brethren,  who 
Avas  then  deacon  of  St  Andrew’s,  to  that  bishopric  : 
but  being  a  person  no  way  fitted  for  such  a  dignity, 
he  declined  the  honour,  and  the  chapter  refused  to 
elect  any  other  during  his  lifetime  ;  so  that  the  prince 
had  a  prospect  of  possessing  the  castle  for  some  time. 

He  Avas  riding  thither  with  a  small  attendance,  Avhen 
he  Avas  arrested  betw'een  the  tOAvns  of  Nidi  and  Stra- 
tirum  (according  to  the  continuator  of  Eordun),  and 
hurried  to  the  very  castle  of  which  he  was  preparing 
to  take  possession. 

The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who 
was  likeAvise  the  prince’s  enemy,  Avere  then  at  Culross, 
waiting  the  event  of  their  detestable  conspiracy  ;  of 
which  they  Avere  no  sooner  informed,  than  they  order¬ 
ed  a  strong  body  of  ruflians  to  carry  the  royal  captive 
from  the  castle  of  St  Andrew’s ;  which  they  did,  after 
clothing  him  in  a  russet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very 
sorry  horse,  and  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  tAvo 
execrable  Avretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  w  ho  who^i.s 
were  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  starve  him  to  starved  to 
death.  According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  Avas  for  some 
time  prolonged  by  the  compassion  of  one  of  his  keeper’s 
daughters,  who  thrust  thin  oaten  cakes  through  the 

thinks 
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Sftftland.  chinks  of  his  prison-walls,  and  by  a  woman  who,  l)e- 
'  ’  '  jjig  ^  wet  nurse,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her 

milk  to  him  through  a  small  tube.  Both  these  chari- 
table  females  were  detected,  and  put  to  death  ;  the 
young  lady’s  inhuman  father  being  himself  the  prosecu¬ 
tor.  The  prince  himself  died  in  a  few  days  after,  on 
Easter-eve,  his  hunger  liaving  impelled  him  to  devour 
part  of  his  own  flesh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert,  being  yet  ignorant  of 
the  murder  of  his  son,  had  renewed,  or  rather  con¬ 
sented  to  renew,  hostilities  with  England.  On  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  truce,  Henry  had  sent  a  commission  to 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  to  of¬ 
fer  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could  reasonably  desire  ; 
but  every  offer  of  this  kind  being  rejected,  there  was 
a  necessity  for  renewing  hostilities.  The  earl  of  March 
had  received  another  pension  from  Henry,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  keeping  on  foot  a  certain  number  of  light 
troops  to  act  against  the  Scots.  This  had  been  done  ; 
and  so  effectually  did  these  now  annoy  their  enemies, 
that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  them.  By  dividing  his  men  into  small  parties, 
he  repressed  the  depredations  of  these  invaders ;  and 
Thomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
Scottish  parties,  made  incursions  into  England  as  far 
305  as  Bamborough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
A  body  of  siderable  boot)%  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
off°b**the  Hepburn,  to  make  a  similar  attempt:  but  be- 

Engfish!^  ing  elated  with  his  success,  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy’s  country ;  so  that  the  earl  of  March  had 
time  to  send  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  This  produced  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which 
Hepburn  was  killed ;  the  flower  of  the  youth  ol  Lothi¬ 
an,  who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  were  cut  off ; 
and  scarcely  a  single  Scotsman  remained  unwoundcd. 

On  the  news  of  this  disaster,  the  earl  of  Douglas 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  assistance.  He  was 
immediatelyfurnished  with  aconsiderable  army;  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  consisting  of  10,000 ;  according  to  others 
of  13,000;  and  according  to  the  English  historians,  of 
‘20,000  men.  Murdoc,  the  son  of  the  duke,  attended 
the  carl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  also  the  earls  of  Mo¬ 
ray,  Angus,  Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  chief  no¬ 
bility,  with  80  knights.  The  Scots  on  this  occasion 
conducted  themselves  with  the  same  imprudence  as  bc- 
lliei^ilc  Having  penetrated  too  far  into  the  country,  they 

fiat  at  Ho- were  intercepted  by  the  English  on  their  return,  and 
iiiiblon.  obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Uomcldon,  under 
.tn.  H02.  great  disadvantages.  The  consequence  «as,  that  the}' 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  almost  the  whole  army  ei¬ 
ther  killed  or  taken. 

Henry  Hotspur,  towhom  chiefly  this  victory  was  ow¬ 
ing,  resolving  to  pursue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
entered  tlie  southern  ])arts  of  the  kingdom,  and  laid 
■'507  siege  to  a  castle  called  Cm  Uau-i/s,  on  tlie  borders  of 'I'e- 
casUc  be^*  viotdale.  The  castle  was  for  some  time  bravely  defend- 
'ieged  by  •  l^ot  at  last  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by 
ilicEngliili. which  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  castle,  in  case  it 
was  not  relievetl  bv  the  king  or  governor  in  six  weeks; 
during  which  tinu*  no  additional  fortifications  were  to 
be  made.  But  while  the  English  were  retiring,  one  of 
J’erc  v’s  soldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the 
capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  the  phice. 
The  governor,  hearing  of  this  charge,  offered  to  tight 
anv  Englishman  «ho  should  engage  to  make  it  good. 
VoL.XVlll.  I’art  II. 
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A  champion  was  accordingly  singled  out,  but  was  dc-  Scotland, 
feated  by  the  Scotsman  ;  and  the  English  army  retir-  v  * 
cd  according  to  agreement.  The  matter  then  being 
debated  in  the  Scotish  council,  it  was  resolved  to  send 
relief  to  the  castle.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  with  a  powerful  army,  set  out  for  the  place  ;  but 
before  he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur,  at  Shrewsbury,  as 
related  under  the  article  Exglaxd,  N°  182. 

In  the  year  14-01',  King  Henry,  exceedingly  desir-An.  ito-f. 
ous  of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  ncgociations 
for  that  purpose.  These,  however,  not  being  attended 
with  success,  hostilities  were  still  continued,  but  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  transaction  on  either  side.  In  the 
mean  time.  King  Robert  was  infoi'med  of  the  miserable 
fate  of  his  eldest  son  the  duke  of  Rothesay ;  but  was 
unable  to  resent  it  by  executing  justice  on  such  a  30S 
powerful  murderer.  After  giving  himself  up  to  grief, 
therefore,  for  some  time,  he  resolved  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  second  son  James,  by  sending  him  into  to  iVanco, 
France,  This  scheme  was  not  communicated  to  thei>ut  is  taken 
duke  of  Albany ;  and  the  young  prince  took  shipping'’J‘’’® 
with  all  imaginable  secrecy  at  the  Bass,  under  the  care*"^ '' 
of  the  earl  of  Orkney.  On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
by  an  English  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,  and 
brought  before  Henry.  The  English  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  France  for  his 
education.  “  I  understand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Henry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  enough  to  have  trusted  me  with  their  prince’s 
education.”  He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  close  prisoners  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Rothe¬ 
say  in  the  isle  of  Bute  (the  place  of  Robert’s  resi- 
dence)  while  the  king  was  at  supper.  The  news  threw  itoian  dies 
him  into  such  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died  in  threeof  grief, 
days,  the  29th  of  ^March  1  fOJ,  after  having  reigned  '"- 
nearly  1.5  years.  310 

By  the  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the'n"^^ 
prince,  all  the  regal  power  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Alhrtiiy 
bany,  who  was  apjiointed  regent  by  a  eonvention  of  the^'^®^"  ’ 
states  assembled  at  Stone.  The  allegiance  of  the  pco- 
j)le,  however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 
shaken  ;  so  that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him.  1  Icnry  summoned  all 
his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  ffnal  peace  with  Inland 
and  tlie  lord  of  the  Isles,  the  regent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  enterin>r  into  a  new  negociation  with 
the  English  mon.irch  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year,  during  which  time  all  ilillermces  were  to  be  set¬ 
tled.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement.  Hothc-av, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commissar}  -general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  .Scotland;  jiiul  in  that  quality 
rejiaired  to  the  «  ourt  of  l-'.ngland.  .At  the  time  when 
the  prince  of  Scotland  was  taken,  it  .'■leins  there  ex¬ 
isted  a  truce,  however  ill  ob.served  on  both  sides,  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  two  nations.  Roth«*say  prmlucid 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  th:U  the  .''Col-s 
should  have  a  free  navigatiim  ;  ani!  in  coinequenrr  of 
this,  he  demanded  justice  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  priiiie.  Ilenrv  order- 
t(l  the  matter  to  be  inquirid  into:  but  the  English 
brouglit  ilicir  complaintr  a;  well  us  the  tk'ots  ;  ami  the 
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Scotland,  claims  of  both  were  so  intricate,  that  the  examination 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  same  time  the  truce  was 
.prolonged. 

Sc.iemesof‘  t  i  ,  .... 

Henry  ^ne  end  01  the  year  14-09,  or  the  beginning  of 

against  1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
prepared  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  long  me¬ 
ditated  against  Scotland.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  where 
a  considerable  revolution  then  happened.  Walter  Les- 
ly  had  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  honours  of  the  earl 
of  Ross,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  heir.  By  that 
marriage  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander,  who  succeed¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  was  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Isles.  This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent's  daughters  ;  and  dying  young,  he 
left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed,  and  became  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.  Her 
grandfather,  the  regent,  piocured  from  her  a  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  to  w  hich  she  was  undoubt¬ 
ed  heir,  in  favour  of  John  earl  of  Buchan,  but  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  Donald  lord  of  the  Isles,  who  was  the  son  of 
Margaret,  sister  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  nearest  heir  to  the  estate  after  the  nun.  Donald 
applied  for  redress  ;  but  his  suit  being  rejected,  he, 
w  ith  his  brother  John,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was 
most  graciously  received  by  King  Henry.  According 
to  the  iostruetions  given  him  by  the  English  monarch, 
Donald  returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Isles, 
where  he  raised  an  army,  and,  passing  over  into  Ross- 
shire,  violently  seized  on  the  estate  iu  dispute.  In  a 
sliort  time  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  High¬ 
landers  ;  with  w  horn  he  marched  into  the  province  of 
Moray,  and  from  thence  to  Strathbogie  and  Garioch, 
w  hich  he  laid  under  contribution.  Advancing  towards 
Aberdeen,  with  a  view-  to  pay  his  troops  with  the  plun¬ 
der  of  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place  of  consider¬ 
able  trade,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  w  hom  the 
regent  had  employed  to  command  against  him,  at  a 
village  called  ilar/an:,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Aber¬ 
deen.  A  tierce  engagement  ensued,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  lulled  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  re¬ 
mained  uncertain  :  but  Donald,  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  enemy’s  country,  where  he  could  raise  no 
recruits,  began  to  retreat  next  day  ;  and  the  shattered 
state  of  the  royal  army  preventing  liim  from  being 
pursued,  he  escaped  to  his  own  dominions,  wliere  in 
a  short  time  he  submitted,  and  swore  allegiance  to  tlie 
crown  of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry  continued  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  refused  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre- 
quentiy  solicited  by  the  Scots.  He  had  now,  how- 
inc  earl  a  great  loss  by  the  defection  of  the 

March  re-  of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Scots,  thougii 
turns  to  his  the  historians  have  not  informed  us  of  his  quarrel  w  ith 
allejnance  the  English  monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  lie 


Scotland, 
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the  Scots  made  great  preparations  for  besieging  Ber¬ 
wick.  4  he  undertaking,  however,  came  to  nothino-; 
all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of  Dumfries  by  the 
English.  Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  on,  and  a 
treaty  entered  into  for  the  ransom  of  king  James  ; 
which  was  so  far  advanced,  that  the  English  king  a- 
greed  to  his  visiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
forfeit  100,000  pounds  sterling,  in  case  of  his  failure 
to  return  by  a  certain  day.  For  reasons  now  un- O'lsucccss- 
known,  this  treaty  w’as  broken  oft’,  and  vast  prepara- 
tions  were  made  for  a  new  invasion  of  Scotland ; 
which,  however,  was  executed  with  so  little  success, 
that  it  became  known  among  the  common  {■>eopIe  of 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  J'ule  raid,  or  the  foolish 
expedition. 

In  1420,  died  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of. \n.  H52o. 
Scotland,  at  the  age  ot  80  ;  and  sucli  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  which  the  Scots  had  for  his  memoryq  that  his  post 
ot  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  eldest  son  Murdoch, 

though  a  person  noivay  qualified  for  that  station _ 

Tlie  war  with  England  was  now  discontinued  ;  but  in 
France  Henry  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from 
the  Scots  anxiliaries,  insomuch,  that  at  last  he  pro¬ 
claimed  all  the  Scots  in  the  service  of  the  dauphin  to 
be  rebels  against  tlieir  lawful  sovereign,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  treat  them  as  such  wherever  lie  found  them.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
this  menace  in  execution  ;  for  the  town  and  castle  of  I'’  France!^ 
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liad  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
now  strove  to  distiiiguLsh  himself  in  tlie  cause  ol  iiis 
country.  Tiiis,  with  tlie  countenance  shown  the  Scots 
by  the  court  of  France,  a  bull  published  by  the  pojie 
in  their  favour,  and  the  vigorous  beliaviour  of  the  re¬ 
gent  himself,  contributed  to  reduce  lb  nry  to  reason  ; 
and  we  hear  of  no  more  hostilities  between  the  two 
nations  till  after  the  death  of  the  English  monarch, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1413. 

In  1415,  the  truce  being  either  broken  or  expired, 


Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  was,  that  all  the 
English  and  Scots  in  the  place  should  be  resigned  to 
the  ahs-late  di.sposal  of  the  king  of  England;  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  resolution  above  mentioned,  caused 
twenty  Scots  soldiers  who  were  found  in  the  place  ta 
be  hanged  as  traitors.  In  1421,  Henry  returned  to 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scots  king.  On  liis. 
arrival  there,  he  was  informed  tliat  the  Scots,  under 
th  e  earl  of  Douglas,  had  made  an  irruption  into  En*''- 
land,  where  tliey  had  burned  Newark,  but  liad  been 
forced  to  return  to  their  own  country  by  a  pestilence, 
though  a  new  invasion  was  daily  expected.  Instead  of 
resenting  this  insult,  Henry  invited  the  carl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  to  a  conference  at  York  ;  in  which  the  latter  a- 
greed  to  serve  him  during  life,  by  sea  and  land,  abroad 
or-  at  borne,  against  all  living,  except  his  own  liege  lord 
the  king  ot  Scotland,  with  200  foot,  and  as  many  horse, 
at  Ills  own  charges;  the  king  of  Englaiul,  in  the  mean 
time,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  of  200/.  for  paying  liis 
expense  in  going  to  the  army  by  sea  or  land. 

At  tlie  samv  time,  a  new  ncgociation  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  ransom  of  king  J  imes ;  hut  he  did  not  obtain 
Ins  liberty  till  the  year  1424.  Henry  V.  was  then  dead; 
and  none  of  Iiis  generals  being  able  to  sujiply  his  place, 
tlie  English  power  in  Fi-uiice  began  to  decline.  They  5i<j 
theii  liecameseusible  how  necessary  it  was  to  be  at  peace  Treaty  Tor 
with  Scotland,  iu  order  to  detach  such  a  formidable  ally‘''f 
from  the  French  interest.  James  was  now  liiglilv  ca- 
ressed,  and  at  his  own  )il)ertv,  within  certain  bounds. 

The  Engiisii  even  consulted  him  about  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  treaty  for  his  ransom  ;  tmd  one  Dougal 
Driiiiiinond  a  priest,  was  sent  with  a  sufe-coiiduct  fur 
the  bishop  of  Glasgow  chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar 
earl  of  March,  John  Alontgoniery  of  .Ardro.-san,  Sir 
Fatrick  Dunbar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lawder  of  lid- 

riugton,. 


^  Stotland.  Sir  William  Bortliw  io  of  Bortinvic,  ami  Sir 

John  rorrester  ot  Corstorjiliin,  to  have  an  interview,  at 
Pointret,  with  tlieir  master  tlie  captive  king  of  Scotland, 
and  there  to  treat  respecting  tlieir  common  interests. 
Most  of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  before  been 
nominated  to  treat  with  the  llnglish  about  their  king's 
return  ;  and  Dougal  Drummond  seems  to  have  been  a 
domestic  favourite  with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottisli 
king  hud  been  allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  TOO/.:  but 
w  hile  he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his  equi¬ 
pages  and  attendants  w'ere  increased  to  those  befitting  a 
sovereign  ;  and  he  received  a  present  from  the  Linghsh 
treasury  of  100/.  for  his  private  expenses.  That  he 
might  appear  with  a  grandeur  every  wav  suitable  to 
Ills  dignity,  at  every  stage  were  provided  relaysof  horses, 
and  all  manner  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  with  cooks  and 
other  servants  for  furnishing  out  the  most  sumptuous 
royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at  Pomfret,  James 
acted  as  a  kind  of  mediator  between  the  English  and 
liis  own  subjects,  to  whom  he  fully  laid  himself  open  ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  English  regency  issued  a 
commission  for  settling  the  terms  upon  which  James  was 
to  be  restored,  if  he  and  his  commissioners  should  lay  a 
jiroper  foundation  for  such  a  treaty.  The  English  com¬ 
missioners  w  ere,  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Worcester, 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  the 
^lords  Nevil,  Cornwal,  and  Chaworth,  with  master  John 
Wodeham,  and  Robert  Waterton.  The  instructions 
they  received,  form  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  of 
this  history;  and  we  shall  here  give  them,  as  they  are 
necessary  for  confirming  all  we  have  said  concerning  the 
dispositions  of  the  two  courts  at  this  juncture. 

First,  To  make  a  faint  opposition  to  any  private  con¬ 
ference  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
commissioners. 

Secondly,  To  demand  that,  before  the  said  king  shall 
have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
pay  to  the  English  government  at  least  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  as  an  equivalent,  at  two  tliousand  pounds  a 
year,  for  the  i;ntertainment  of  King  James,  who  was 
maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not  to  abate 
any  thing  of  that  sum ;  but  if  possible  to  get  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds. 

Thirdly,  That  if  the  Scots  sliould  agree  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  said  sum,  the  English  commissioners  should 
take  sufficient  security  and  hostages  for  the  payment  of 
the  same ;  and  that  if  they  sliould  not  (as  tliere  w  as 
great  reason  for  believing  they  would)  be  so  far  molli¬ 
fied,  by  such  easy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon  a  ne- 
gociation  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between  the 
two  people,  that  then  the  English  should  [irojiose  the 
same  in  the  most  handsome  manner  they  could.  Far¬ 
ther,  that  if  such  difficulties  should  arise  as  might  make 
it  impracticable  immediately  to  conclude  sucli  perpe¬ 
tual  peace,  that  the  English  ambassadors  should,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  paving  a  w  ay  for  the  same,  propose  a 
long  truce. 

Fourthly,  That  if  the  English  commissioners  should 
succeed  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  aj;ree  to  the  said  truce, 
they  should  furtlicr  urge,  that  they  shoulil  not  send  to 
Charles  of  France,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  any  succours  by  sea  or  land,  farther,  tliut  the 
said  Englisli  commissioners  should  employ  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  jirocure  the  recal  of  the  troops  already 
furnished  by  the  Scots  to  France.  The  Enclish  are 
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commanded  to  insist  very  strenuously  upon  this  point, 
but  with  discretion. 

fifthly,  If  the  Scots  should,  as  a  further  bond  of 
amity  between  the  two  nations,  propose  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  their  king  and  some  noblewoman  of  Engluiuk 
the  English  commissioners  are  to  make  answer,  “  That 
tne  king  of  Scots  is  well  accjuainted  with  many  noble¬ 
women,  and  even  those  of  the  blood-royal,  in  fingland; 
and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  shali  please  to  open 
his  mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  English  com¬ 
missioners  shall  be  very  ready  to  enter  u[)on  confer¬ 
ences  tliereupon.  ”  But  (continues  the  record)  in  case 
the  Scotch  commissioners  should  make  no  mention  of 
any  such  alliance  by  marriage,  it  w  ill  not  appear  de¬ 
cent  for  the  English  to  mention  the  same,  because  the 
women  of  England,  at  least  the  noblewomen,  are  not 
used  to  ofl'er  themselves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  It  there  should  be  any  mention  made  con¬ 
cerning  reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commissioners 
should  then  proceed  upon  the  same  as  they  should  think 
most  proper ;  and  that  they  should  have  jvower  to  oft'er 
safe-conduct  to  as  many  of  the  .Scots  as  should  be  de¬ 
manded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England.  Those 
instructions  arc  dated  at  Westminster,  July  Gth  1423, 

Nothing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 
that  another  meeting  should  be  held  at  York  instead  of 
Pomfret.  This  meeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
English  commissioners  were,  Thomas  bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  Henry  Percy  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Mr  John  Wotleham,  Those  for  Scotland  were,  Wil¬ 
liam  bishop  of  Glasgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James 
Douglas  of  Balveny,  bis  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Cani- 
buskenneth,  John  abbot  of  BaJnierino,  Sir  Patrick 
Dunbar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  Edrington, 
George  Borthw  ic  archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  and  Patrick 
Houston  canon  of  Glasgow.  On  the  JOth  of  Sejitem- 
ber,  after  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  following 
agreement. 

First,  'i  hat  the  king  of  .Scotland  and  his  heirs,  as 
an  C(|uivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  England, 
should  pay  to  the  king  of  England  and  his  heirs,  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  bt  Paul,  by  equal  projior- 
tions,  the  sum  of  40,000/.  sterling. 

.Secondly,  That  the  first  payment,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  merks,  should  be  made  six  months 
after  the  king  of  IScotland’s  entering  his  .own  kingdom; 
that  the  like  sum  should  be  paid  tlic  next  year,  and  so 
on  during  the  space  of  six  years,  w  hen  the  w  hole  sum 
would  be  cleared  ;  unless,  afler  payment  of  fort)  ihou- 
sand  merks,  the  last  payment  of  ten  thousand  should 
be  remitted,  at  the  intrealy  of  the  most  illustrious 
prince  Thomas  duke  of  ExetiT. 

'J'hirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  bi-fore  entering 
his  own  kingdom,  should  give  sufficient  hostages  for 
performance  on  his  part.  But,  in  'euiird  that  the 
Jicots  ]>leniputentiaries  ha<l  no  instructions  concerning 
hostages,  it  wiis  agreed. 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  .'Scotland  -.houhl  be  at 
Brans|>ath.  or  Durham,  by  the  first  of  March  next, 
w  here  he  should  be  attended  bv  the  nobles  of  his  blumi, 
and  other  subjects,  in  order  to  fix  the  number  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  hostages. 

Fifthly,  That,  to  cement  .end  perja-tuate  the  amity 
ass.  the  governor  ol  otland  should 
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Scotland,  send  ambassadors  to  London,  with  power  to  conclude 
~  "a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  some  lady  of  the  first  quality  in  England. 

It  is  probable  that  James  had  already  fixed  his  choice 
upon  the  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  earl  of  Somer¬ 
set,  who  was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster, 
by  his  second  marriage ;  but  he  made  his  people  the 
compliment,  not  only  of  consulting  their  opiirion,  but 
of  concluding  the  match.  The  commissioners,  after 
their  agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towards  London  ; 
and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  with  Walter 
Ogilvy,  were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived 
at  that  capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and 
undertook  for  their  king,  that  he  should  deliver  his 
hostages  to  the  king  of  England’s  officers,  in  the  city 
of  Durham,  before  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  month 
of  March  ;  that  he  should  also  deliver  to  the  said  offi¬ 
cers  four  obligatory  letters,  for  the  whole  sum  of 
4-0,000/.  from  the  four  burglis  of  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  Aberdeen ;  that  he  should  give  his  obli¬ 
gatory  letter  to  the  same  purpose,  before  removing 
from  Durham,  and  should  renew  the  same  four  days 
after  his  arrival  in  his  own  kingdom  ;  that  the  hostages 
might  be  changed  from  time  to  time  for  others  of  the 
same  fortune  and  quality;  that  if  any  of  them  should 
die  in  England,  others  should  be  sent  thither  in  their 
room;  and  that  while  they  continued  to  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  should  live  at  their  own  charges. 

The  marriage  of  James  with  the  lady  Joan  Beau¬ 
fort  was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  of  February  1424. 
1  he  young  king  of  England  presented  him  with  a  suit 
of  doth  of  gold  for  the  ceremony;  and  the  next  day 
he  received  a  legal  discharge  of  10,000  pounds,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  40,000  at  which  his  ransom  was  fix- 
cd,  and  which  sum  was  given  as  the  marriage-portion 
of  the  lady.  The  ceremony  being  performed,  the  king 
and  queen  set  out  for  Durham,  where  the  hostages  were 
waiting;  and  arrived  at  his  own  dominions,  along  with 
the  carl  of  Northumberland  and  the  chief  of  the  north¬ 
ern  nobility,  who  attended  him  with  great  pomp.  On 
the  20th  of  April  the  same  year,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone ;  after  which  ceremony,  he  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  practised  by  other  sovereigns  at  tliat  time,  of 
knighting  severed  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dei>endence  of  the  treaty  for  James’s  re¬ 
lease,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France,  in  such  num¬ 
bers,  that  no  fewer  than  15,000  of  them  now  appeared 
in  arms  under  the  duke  of  Touraine;  but  as  the  history 
of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been  given  un¬ 
der  the  article  France,  we  shall  take  no  further  no- 
.Tig  tice  of  it,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

He  reforms  On  his  return  James  found  himself  in  a  disagreeable 

maxim  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
land.  w  hen  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by 
exempting  the  lower  class  of  people  from  taxes  of  every 
kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  son  Mur¬ 
doch  ;  but  as  the  latter  was  destitute  of  his  father's  abi¬ 
lities,  the  people  abused  their  happiness,  and  Scotland 
became  such  a  scene  of  rapine,  that  no  commoner  could 
say  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  estate.  The  Stewart 
family,  on  their  accession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  very  considerable  patrimonial  estate,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  standing  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  customs,  ward.-^,  and  reliefs.  The  re¬ 
venues  of  the  paternal  estate  belonging  to  Janies,  had 
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they  been  regularly  transmitted  to  him,  would  have  Scotland, 
more  than  maintained  him  in  a  splendour  equal  to  his— 
dignity,  while  he  was  in  England ;  nor  would  he  in 
that  case  have  had  any  occasion  for  an  allowance  from 
the  king  of  England.  But  as  the  duke  of  Albany  ne¬ 
ver  intended  that  his  nephew  should  return,  he  parcel¬ 
led  out  among  his  favourites  the  estates  of  the  Stewart 
family,  in  such  a  manner  that  James  on  his  return  found 
all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone,  and  many  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  his  best  friends;  so  that  he  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  court  but 
the  crown-revenues  above  mentioned,  .and  ev^en  some 
of  these  had  been  mortgaged  during  the  late  regency. 

This  circurnstance,ofitselfsufficiently  disagreeable,  was 

attended  with  two  others,  which  tended  to  make  it  more 
so.  The  one  was,  that  the  hostages  which  had  been 
left  for  the  king’s  ransom  in  England,  being  all  persons 
of  the  first  rank,  were  attended  by  their  wives,  families, 
children,  and  equipages,  which  rivalled  those  of  the 
same  rank  in  England,  and  drew  a  great  deal  of  ready 
money  out  of  the  nation.  The  other  circumstances 
arose  from  the  charge  of  the  Scots  army  in  France ; 
where  Charles,  who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to 
support  it,  was  now  reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity  ^ 
while  the  revenues  of  James  himself  were  both  scanty 
and  precarious.  1  o  remedy  these  inconvenienceS|^ 
therefore,  the  king  obtained  from  his  parliament  an  act 
obliging  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  to  in¬ 
quire  what  lands  and  estates  had  belonged  to  his  an¬ 
cestors  David  II.  Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.;  and 
James  formed  a  resolution  of  resuming  these  lands 
wherever  they  could  be  discovered,  without  regard  to 
persons  or  circumstances.  On  this  occasion  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  personages  in  the  kingdom  were  ar-  319^ 
rested  :  the  duke  of  Albany,  his  two  sons,  and  the  earl  Several  of 
of  Lennox  the  duke's  father-in-law,  were  put  to  death,  nobili- 
though  their  crimes  are  not  specified  by  historians. 

James  now  proceeded  with  great  spirit  to  reform  the*^^ 
abuses  which  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the 
state,  protected  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  even  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  wrote  down 
the  names  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought 
deserving  of  his  encouragement.  James  himself  wrote 
some  poetrj';  and  in  music,  was  such  an  excellent  com¬ 
poser,  that  he  is  with  good  reason  looked  upon  as  the 
father  of  Scots  music,  which  has  been  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  elegant  simplicity.  He  introduced  or¬ 
gans  into  his  chapels,  and  a  much  better  style  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  into  all  buildings,  whether  civil  or  religious. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  cares  to  the  fine  arts,  but  en- 
couragetl  and  protected  those  of  all  kinds  which  were 
useful  in  society;  and,  in  short,  he  did  more  towards 
the  civilization  of  Ids  people  than  had  been  done  by 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  with  England. 

James,  however,  seemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to 
enter  into  a  lasting  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  in  1428,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
France ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  marriage 
should  be  concluded  between  the  dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XL,  and  the  young  princess  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  so  great  was  the  necessity  of  King  Charles 
for  troops  at  that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6000 
forces  as  a  portion  for  the  princess. 

The  rest  of  the  reign  of  James  was  spent  in  refonn- 
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ing  abuses,  curbing  the  authority  of  the  great  barons, 
'  and  recovering  the  royal  estates  out  of  the  hands  of 
usurpers.  In  this,  however,  he  used  so  much  severity, 
that  he  was  at  last  murdered,  in  the  year  1 4-37.  The 
perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  of  Athol ; 
Robert  Graham,  who  was  connected  with  the  earl, 
and  who  was  discontented  on  account  of  his  losing  the 
estate  of  Strathearn,  which  had  been  re-annexed  to  tlie 
crown ;  and  Robert,  grandchild  and  heir  to  the  earl 
of  Athol,  and  one  of  the  king’s  domestics.  The  king 
had  dismissed  his  army,  without  even  reserving  to  him¬ 
self  a  body-guard,  and  was  at  supper  in  a  Dominican 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  Graham  had 
for  some  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang  of  outlaws, 
and  is  said  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  where  he  posted  them  near 
the  convent.  Walter  Straton,  one  of  the  king’s  cup¬ 
bearers,  went  to  bring  some  wine  to  the  king  while  at 
supper ;  but  perceiving  armed  men  standing  in  the  pas¬ 
sage,  he  gave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed. 
Catharine  Douglas,  one  of  the  queen’s  maids  of  honour, 
ran  to  bolt  the  outer  door ;  but  the  bar  was  taken  awav 
by  Robert  Stuart,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  murderers.  The  lady  thrust  her  arm  into  the  sta¬ 
ple  ;  but  it  was  instantly  broken,  and  the  conspirators 
rushed  in  upon  the  king.  Patrick  Dunbar,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
his  sovereign,  and  the  queen  received  twm  wounds  in 
attempting  to  interpose  herself  betwixt  her  husband  and 
the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  James  defended  himself 
as  long  as  he  could ;  but  at  last  expired  under  the  re¬ 
peated  strokes  of  his  murderers,  after  having  received 
28  wounds. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  several  important  regulations 
were  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  polit)' 
of  the  kingdom.  James’s  long  residence  in  England, 
then  a  great  and  happy  nation,  had  taught  him,  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  depended  much  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  legislature,  in  enacting  salutary  laws,  and 
on  the  activity  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  putting  them 
in  execution.  In  his  third  parliament,  was  passed  an 
act,  which  affords  the  first  appearance  of  a  College  of 
Justice  in  Scotland.  By  this  it  w'as  ordained,  that  the 
king  might  appoint  the  chancellor,  and  three  discreet 
persons  of  the  three  estates,  to  act  as  the  Session,  when¬ 
ever  the  king  should  think  fit,  three  times  in  the  year, 
for  determination  of  such  causes  as  had  before  been  ad¬ 
judged  by  the  king  and  his  council.  In  11-25,  it  was 
enacted,  that  six  wise  men  of  the  three  estates  should 
examine  the  books  of  law,  which  then  consisted  of  what 
were  called  licgiam  Majestatem  and  Quoniam  Archia- 
menta,  and  should  amend  what  needed  amendment. 
Various  statutes  were  made,  called  the  Black  Acts,  for 
preserving  domestic  tranquillity,  diminishing  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  promoting  religious 
worship.  Happy  would  it  liave  been  for  Scotland  ii 
so  wise  a  monarch  had  lived  to  execute  strictly  what 
had  been  enacted  in  so  many  parliaments  lor  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  a  wretched  nation. 

After  the  murder  of  James  I.  the  crown  devolved  on 
his  son  James  II.  at  that  time  only  seven  years  ol  age. 
A  parliament  was  immediately  called  by  the  <jueeu- 
mother,  at  which  the  most  cruel  punishments  were  tle- 
crecd  to  the  murderers  of  the  late  king.  1  he  crime, 
no  doubt,  deserved  uu  exemplary  punishment ;  but  the 
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barbarities  inflicted  on  some  ofthose  wretches  are  shock-  Scotland 
ing  to  relate.  M  ithin  less  than  six  weeks  after  the  death  -  'v 
o^  the  king,  all  the  conspirators  were  brought  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  arraigned,  condemned,  and  executed.  Tlie 
meaner  sort  were  hanged  ;  but  on  the  earl  of  Athol 
and  Robert  Graham  the  most  cruel  torments  were  in¬ 
flicted,  such  as  pincing  with  hot  irons,  dislocation  of 
the  joints,  &c.  The  earl  of  Athol  had,  besides,  s 
crown  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head  ;  and  was  after¬ 
wards  cut  up  alive,  his  heart  taken  out,  and  throw-n  in¬ 
to  a  fire.  In  short,  so  dreadful  were  these  punishments, 
that  iEneas  Sylvius,  the  pope’s  nuncio,  who  beheld 
them,  said,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  crime  committed  by  the  regicides,  or  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  upon  them,  was  the  greater. 

As  the  late  king  had  prescribed  no  form  of  regency  An.  htb. 
in  case  of  his  death,  the  settlement  of  the  government 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  import¬ 
ance.  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been  creat¬ 
ed  duke  of  Touraine  in  France,  w  as  by  far  the  greatest 
subject  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  he  had  not  been  a  fa¬ 
vourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people  were 
now  disgusted  with  regencies,  he  was  not  formally  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  administration,  though  by  his  high  rank 
he  in  fact  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  as  long  as  he  liv-  jo.-j 
ed;  which,  however,  was  but  a  short  time.  He  diedSupremc- 
the  same  year  (1-1-38) ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingstone  ‘h- 
of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor 
of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power,  governor* 
while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  had  the  dircc-andclisn- 
tion  of  the  civil  courts.  This  was  a  most  unfortunate  wllor  of 
partition  of  power  for  tire  public.  The  governor  and 
chancellor  quarrelled  ;  tlie  latter  took  possession  of  the'^"^ 
king’s  person  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither  of 
which  he  had  any  right ;  but  the  former  had  on  his 
side  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  spirit. 

Her  son  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  law 
or  government  in  Scotland.  The  governor’s  edicts  w  ere 
counteracted  by  those  of  the  chancellor  under  the  king's 
name,  and  those  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were  pu¬ 
nished  by  the  governor  ;  w  hile  the  young  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents  was 
a  declared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally 
sought  to  destroy.  354 

Thequeen-mother  demanded  access  to  her  son,  w  hich  Tlu-auren- 
Crichton  could  find  no  pretext  for  denying  her  ;  and  "‘"'I'"  wi? 
she  was  accordingly  admitted  w  iih  a  small  train  into 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  She  played  her  part  so  well, . 
and  dissembled  with  so  much  art,  that  tite  chancelUn*, 
believing  she  had  become  a.convtrt  to  his  c-au.se,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  coniidence,  and  suffered  her  at  all 
hours  to  have  free  access  to  Iter  son’.s  per.son.  Rretend- 
ing  that  .she  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  w  bite  church 
of  Buchan,  she  rectHiiineiuled  die  care  of  her  son’s  per¬ 
son,  till  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  most  pa¬ 
thetic  and  affectionate  terms  :  but.  in  die  me.m  time, 
she  secretly  sent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  hi  a  clothes- 
chest  ;  and  both  she  and  James  were  receiwd  at  Stir¬ 
ling  by  the  governor  before  the  esca,»r  was  know  n.  .Vs 
every  thing  had  Ik'cii  miuiuged  nr  ('•inert  with  Living- 
Btone,  he  immediately  calle-.l  togrtlur  his  friends ;  and 
laying  before  them  the  lyrnnincal  behaviour  of  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  it  wa.s  resolved  to  bi  .iege  him  in  the  eicNiie  of 
LiUnburgh,  the  (lucen  promising  to  open  her  own  gra- 
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the  storm  that  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him,  and  sought 
to  prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  That 
haughty  nobleman  answered  him  in  the  terms  already 
mentioned,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  exterminate 
both  parties.  The  siege  of  Edinburgh  castle  being 
formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley,  and  a  pei° 
sonal  interview  with  the  governor ;  to  w  Inch  the  latter, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  Douglas,  rea- 
dily  agreed.  Common  danger  united  them  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  ;  and  the  chancellor  resigning  to  the  other 
the  custody  of  the  castle  and  the  king’s  person,  with 
the  highest  professions  of  duty  and  loyalty,  the  two  com¬ 
petitors  swore  an  inviolable  friendship  for  each  other. 
Next  day  the  king  cemented  their  union,  by  confirm- 
525  ing  both  of  them  in  their  respective  charges. 

'I'lie  lawless  example  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  encoura- 
->roi  s.  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 

animosities,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their  honour  as 
w  ell  as  their  humanity.  A  family  difference  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Eoyd  of  Kilmarnoclv ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  should  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maisthorn,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stuart  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart’s  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother.  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Stuart  of  Beilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti¬ 
nue  which  carried  the  resemblance  of  small  armies.  The 
conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  w  ith  fresh  fury  ;  but  at  last  vic¬ 
tory  declared  itself  for  Stuart,  the  bravest  of  Boyd’s 
attendants  being  cut  oft’  in  the  field.  About  this  tune, 
the  islanders,  under  two  of  their  chieftains,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibson,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
w'ith  fire  and  sword,  'fhey  wire  opposed  by  .John 
C  ohjuhoun  of  Luss,  whom  they  slew,  some  say  treacher¬ 
ously,  and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmartin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,_not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in¬ 
fants,  and  the  defenceless  of  both  sexes.  At  last,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domestic  broils,  none  were  left  for  agricufture°  and 
a  dreadful  famine  ensued,  attended,  as  usual,  by  a  pes¬ 
tilence.  James  was  now  about  ten  years  ofa<m;  and 
the  wisest  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that  the  public 
distresses  were  owing  to  a  total  disrespect  of  the  royal 
authority.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  never  had  fewer 
than  1000,  and  sometimes  2000  horse  in  his  train;  so 
that  none  was  found  hardy  enough  to  controul  him. 
He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the  king  and  his 
courts  of  law  ;  that  he  had  a  right  of  judicature  upon 
Ins  own  large  estates  ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  exercise  iT  royal  power.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  issued  his  orders,  gave  protections  to  thieves  and 
murderers,  affected  to  brave  the  king,  made  knights, 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  even  noblemen,  of 
his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  sitting  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  ®  ‘ 

"I  he  queen-mother  was  not  wholl}’ guiltless  of  tliosc 
abuses.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  married  Sir 
James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  theZl/acy^-,(:/i/o7;^ 
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0/  Lorn,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that  title,  and  a  descen-  ScotUail 

dant  of  the  house  of  Darnley.  Affection  lor  her  hus- ' - 

band  caused  her  to  renew  her  political  intrigues  ;  and 
not  finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  her 
interest  inclined  towards  the  party  of  the  Douglases. 

I  he  governor  thought  to  strengthen  his  authority  by 
restoring  the  exercise  of  tlie  civil  power,  and  the  re¬ 
verence  due  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  „„ 

Ihe  conduct  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  man\  re- Thc'qiieer 
spects  not  so  defensible,  either  as  to  prudence  or  policy  moihtr  an 
When  thequeen  expressed  her  inclinations  that  her  hits. 
band  might  be  admitted  to  some  part  of  the  administra-'"'!".''  "a', 
tion,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  his  brother  the^*^”***^  ’ 
lord  Lorn  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful  practices 
apinst  the  state,  and  abetting  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
his  enormities.  The  queen,  taking  fire  at  her  hus¬ 
band  s  imprisonment,  was  herself  confined  in  a  mean  a- 
partment  within  the  castle  of  Stirling  ;  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  states  was  called,  to  judge  in  what  manner 
she  was  to  be  proceeded  against.  The  case  was  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  difficult;  nor  is  it  credible  that  thegover- 
nor  would  have  carried  matters  to  such  extremity,  had 
he  not  had  strong  evidence  of  her  illegal  behaviour. 

She  was  even  obliged  to  dissemble  her  resentment,  by 
making  an  open  profession  before  the  states,  that  she 
had  always  been  entirely  innocent  of  her  hu>band’s 
practices,  and  that  she  would  for  the  future  behave  as 
a  peaceable  and  dutiful  subject  to  the  laws  .and  the 
sovereign.  Upon  making  this  purgation  (as  Lindsay  „ 
calls  it),  she  was  released,  as  also  her  husband  and  hisicrsed"" 
brother,  being  bailed  by  the  chancellor  and  the  lord 
Gordon,  vho  became  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour 
in  the  penalty  of  4()C0  nierks.  The  governor  was  af¬ 
terwards  accused  of  many  arbitrary  and  partial  acts  of 
power  :  and  indeed,  if  we  consider  his  situation,  and 
the  violence  of  the  parties  which  then  divided  Scot- 
l.ind,  it  was  almost  impossible,  consistently  with  his 
own  safety,  to  have  exerted  the  virtues  either  of  pa¬ 
triotism  or  moderation. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  small 
regard  which  the  governor  paid  to  his  per.-,on  and  dig- 
nity,  and  secretly  connected  himself  with  the  queen- 
mother;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  remained  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling;  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
consulting  the  public  safety,  and  that  of  the  king’s 
person,  maintained  a  strong  guard,  part  of  which  at¬ 
tended  James  in  his  juvenile  exercises  and  diversions, 
ihe  (jueen-mother  did  not  fail  to  rc|)rescnt  this  to  her 
son  as  a  restraint  on  his  liberty  ;  anil  obtained  his  con¬ 
sent  to  put  himself  into  the  chancelloi’s  lumds.  ThcTi.^f^^^, 
latter,  who  rvas  a  man  of  activity  and  courage,  knew icllor  gets 
well  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  permistion  ;  aiuBhc  king’s 
crossing  the  Forth  in  the  dark  with  a  strong  body 
of  horse,  they  surrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunt-'"'’ 
ing  next  niorning  by  break  of  da^'.  It  was  easy  to 
perceive  from  the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  chancellor’s  attempt ;  but  some  of  the 
king’s  guard  offering  to  dispute  the  possession  of  his 
person.  Sir  \\  illiam  Livingston,  the  governor’s  eldest 
son,  restrained  them,  and  suffered  the  king  to  depart 
quietly.  I  his  surprisal  happened  on  a  day  when  the 
governor  was  absent  from  Stirling;  and  the  chancel¬ 
lor,  to  make  sure  of  his  royal  acquisition,  cnteredEdin- 
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burgh  at  the  head  of  4000  horse,  ^vhcre  the  kiog  and 
-  he  were  received  by  tile  citizens  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy. 

1  he  governor  showed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  settled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
continued  to  brave  both  parties.  As  if  he  had  been  a 
sovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambassadors,  Mal¬ 
colm  hleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lavvder,  the 
investiture  of  the  sovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
uie  seventh  of  France;  which  beinij  readily  granted 
him,  served  to  increase  his  pride  and  insolence.  'Hie 
first-fruits  of  the  accommodation  between  the  two  ^^reat 
officers  of  state  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  redressing  the  public  disorders  occasion- 
ed  by  the  ean  of  Douglas  ;  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  persons  who  had  been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.  The  numbers  which  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  resorted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible ;  parents, 
children,  and  women,  demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  orthe  plunder  of  their  estates ; 
till,  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  complaints,  they  be¬ 
came  without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enomdi 
to  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour'to 
biing  him  to  a  fair  trial.  'Ihe  parties  therefore  were 
dismissed  without  relief,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  difterent  manner.  Letters 
were  written  to  him  by  the  governor  and  chancellor, 
and  in  the  name  of  tlie  states,  requesting  him  to  ap- 
jK'ar  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public  affairs  to  which  they  were  intiticd  hy 
their  high  rank  and  great  possessions.  The  manner  in 
which  those  letters  were  penned  made  the  thouglitless 
earl  consider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatness,  and 
as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
continue  the  administration  of  public  affairs  without 
liis  countenance  and  direction.  \\  ithout  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  so  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  single  or  unarmed,  he  answered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  hy  assuring  them  that  lie  in¬ 
tended  to  set  out  for  Edinburgh  ;  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but  in  reality  to  quiet 
his  suspicions,  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey  ; 
and  inviting  him  to  his  castle  of  Crichton,  he  there 
entertained  him  for  some  days  with  the  greatest  magni¬ 
ficence  and  appearance  of  hospitality.  The  earl  of 
Douglas  believed  all  the  chancellor’s  professions  of 
friendsbij),  and  even  sharply  checked  the  wisest  of  his 
followers,  who  counselled  him  not  to  dejicnd  too  macli 
on  appearances,  or  to  trust  his  brother  and  himself  at 
the  same  time  in  anj'  place  where  the  chancellor  had 
j)ower.  1  he  latter  had  not  only  removed  the  earl's  sus¬ 
picion,  but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  patriot¬ 
ism,  by  painting  to  him  the  miseries  of  his  country,  am! 
tlie  glory  that  must  redound  to  liim  and  his  friends  in 
removing  them.  It  was  in  vain  for  liis  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  father’s  maxim,  never  to  risk  himself 
and  his  brother  at  tlie  same  time:  he  without  hesita¬ 
tion  attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  being 
admitted  into  the  castle,  they  dined  at  file  same  table 
with  the  king.  Towards  the  end  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  a  bull’s  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  immediate 
dralh,  was  served  up.  The  earl  and  his  brother  siart- 
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ed  to  their  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their  es-  Scotland, 
cape:  but  armed  men  ruslii.ng  in,  overpowered  them, 


and  tying  their  hands  and  those  of  Sir  Malcolm  Ele- 
ming  with  cords,  they  were  carried  to  ihe  liill  and  be-i'’  'V' 
headed.  The  young  king  endeavoured  with  tears  to Idriito'dier 
procure  their  pardon ;  for  which  he  was  severely  check¬ 
ed  by  the  unrelenting  chancellor. 

In  1413,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  1 1,  .-Vn  in- 
declared  himself  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  administration  of  affairs.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  spirit  ami  re¬ 
solution  ;  and  he  had  occasion  for  it.  He  had  appoint¬ 
ed  one  Robert  Sempil  of  Eulwood  to  be  cliief  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  castle  of  Duinhartoii ;  but  he  was  killed  hy 
one  Galbraith  (a  noted  partisan  of  the  carl  of  Dou¬ 
glas),  w'ho  seized  upon  tlie  government  of  tlie  castle. 

The  popularity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  somei 
what  subsided  and  the  young  earl  finding  himself  not 
supported  by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think,  now  that  the  king  vi-as  grown  up,  his  331 

safest  course  would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.  He  ac-  y<’cing 

cordingly  repaired  to  the  king  at  Stirling;  and  volun- 
tarily  throwing  liimself  at  his  majesty’s  feet,  implored 
pardorr  for  all  his  transgrtssions,  and  solemnly  pro- cc.vc-d  into 
inised  that  he  would  ever  after  set  a  pattern  of  dut\ 
and  loyalty  to  all  tlie  rest  of  his  subjects.  The  king', 
finding  that  he  insisted  on  no  terms  but  that  of  jiar- 
don,  and  that  he  had  unconditionally  put  himself  into 
his  power,  not  only  granted  his  request,  hut  made  him 
the  partner  of  his  inmost  councils. 

James  had  always  disliked  the  murder  of  the  carl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  :  and  the  chancellor,  percelv- 
ing  the  ascendancy  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  Court,  thought  it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety.  He  therefore  resigned  the  great  .seal,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  castle  of  Kdinhurgh,  tlic  custody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  iiim  hy  the  late  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  present  king  should  arrive  at  332 
the  age  of ‘il  ;  and  prepared  it  for  a  siege.  The  lord  <i^J- 
Callendiir  who  knew  himself  equally  ohno.xious  as 
Crichton  was  to  the  carl  of  Douglas,  and  that  he  could 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himself,  resigned  likewise 
all  his  posts,  and  retirid  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  hut 
kept  possession  of  the  castle  of  Stirling.  .As  hotli  that 
and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  were  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  were  summoned  to  surrender  them  ;  but  instead 
of  complying,  they  justified  their  coiuliict  liy  the  great 
power  of  their  enemies,  w  lio  soiiylit  their  destruction, 
and  who  had  been  so  lately  zt  the  lie.id  of  rohliers  and 
outlaws,-  hut  promised  to  surrender  tlicmselves  to  the 
khig  as  soon  ;is  In;  was  of  lawful  age,  (ineaning,  we 
suppose,  ei tiler  18  or ‘21).  Tliis  imswer  being  deemed 
contiimiicious,  the  chancellor  and  the  lau-  governor, 
w  ith  his  two  sons  .Sir  Alexander  and  Sir  .fames  Living¬ 
ston,  were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parli.iment  whieli 
was  summoned  on  purpose  to  he  held  at  .'Stirling.  In 
another  parliament  held  at  I’ei  tli  llie  same  \ear,  an  net 
inissed  tliat  all  the  lands  and  goods  wliieh  had  lieloii  '- 
ed  to  the  l.nte  king  should  he  possessed  hy  the  present 
king  to  the  time  of  his  laafni  nge,  whii  h  is  not  speei- 
fitd.  This  act  was  levolleil  njiainst  the  late  governor 
and  ehancellor,  who  were  arcu.-ed  of  having  alit  nated 
to  their  own  uses,  or  to  those  of  their  friends,  a  greac 
part  of  the  royal  clfeety  and  j'-wcls ;  and  tlieir  e-'utes 
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being  confiscated,  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
committed  to  John  Forrester  of  Corstorphin,  and  other 
adherents  of  the  earl  of  Douglas. 

This  sentence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  castle  of  Crichton  was  besieged ;  and  being  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  king’s  summons  and  the  displav  of  the 
royal  banner,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  soon 
appeared  that  the  governor  and  chancellor,  the  latter 
especially,  had  many  friends  ;  and  in  particular  Kenne¬ 
dy  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  nephew  to  James  the 
First,  who  sided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family. 
Crichton  thus  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men ;  and  while  Forrester  was  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  his  estates  and  those  of  the  late  governor, 
his  own  lands  and  those  of  the  Douglases  were  over¬ 
run.  Corstorphin,  Abercorn,  Blackness,  and  other 
places,  were  plundered  ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  lost. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  mares 
which  Douglas  lost  on  this  occasion.  That  nobleman 
was  so  much  exasperated  by  the  great  damages  he  had 
sustained,  that  he  engaged  his  friends  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to  lay 
waste  the  lands  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  considered  as  the  chief  support  of  the  two 
ministers.  This  prelate  w'as  not  more  considerable  by 
his  high  birth,  than  he  was  venerable  by  his  virtue 
and  sanctity  ;  and  had,  from  a  principle  of  conscience, 
opposed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  party.  Being 
conscious  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  illegal,  he  first 
admonished  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  his  coadjutor  to 
desist  from  destroying  his  lands  ;  but  finding  his  ad¬ 
monitions  ineffectual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  ex- 
communication. 

That  nobleman  was  almost  as  formidable  in  the 
northern,  as  the  carl  of  Douglas  had  been  in  the 
southern,  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Benedictine  monks 
of  Abcrbrothwic,  who  were  possessed  of  great  proper¬ 
ty,  had  chosen  Alexander  Lindsay,  his  eldest  son,  to 
be  the  judge  or  bailiff  of  their  temporalities  ;  as  they 
themselves,  by  their  profession,  could  not  sit  in  civil 
or  criminal  courts.  Lindsay  proved  so  chargeable  to 
the  monks,  by  the  great  number  of  his  attendants,  and 
his  high  manner  ot  living,  that  their  chapter  removed 
him  from  his  post,  and  substituted  in  his  place  Alex¬ 
ander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew 
John  Ogilvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hereditary  claim 
on  the  bailiwick.  This,  notwithstanding  their  former 
intimacy,  created  an  irreconcileable  difference  between 
the  two  families.  Each  competitor  strengthened  him¬ 
self  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  his  friends ;  and  the 
lord  Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he 
was  then  paying  a  visit,  both  parties  immediately  mus¬ 
tered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abcrbrothwic.  The 
earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  then  at  Dundee,  immedi- 
ately  posted  to  Abeibrothwic,  and  placing  himself  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies,  he  demanded  to  speak  with  Ogil¬ 
vy;  but,  before  his  request  could  be  granted,  he  was 
killed  by  a  common  soldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  his 
quality.  His  death  exasperated  his  friends,  who  im¬ 
mediately  rushed  on  their  enemies  ;  and  a  bloody  con¬ 
flict  ensued,  which  ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  Lind- 
says,  that  is,  the  earl  of  Crawford’s  party.  On  that  of 
the  Ogilvies  were  killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdalgy, 


John  Forbes  of  PitsHgo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Gart-  Scotland, 
ley,  Robert  Maxwel  of  Teling,  Duncan  Campbell  of'’”"'^'""*' 
Campbelfether,  William  Gordon  of  Burrowfield,  and 
others.  With  those  gentlemen,  about  500  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers  are  said  to  have  fallen  ;  but  some  accounts  di¬ 
minish  that  number.  Innerquharity  himself,  in  flying, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford’s  house  at  Finhaven,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds  ; 
but  the  lord  Gordon  (or,  as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of 
Huntly)  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

This  battle  seems  to  have  let  loose  the  fuiy  of  civil 
discord  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  description  of  men  but  that 
of  clergy.  The  most  numerous,  fiercest,  and  best 
allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes,  ei¬ 
ther  by  force  or  treachery ;  and  the  enmity  that  ac¬ 
tuated  the  parties,  stifled  every  sentiment  of  honour, 
and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  Lindsays,  se¬ 
cretly  abetted  and  strengthened  by  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  made  no  other  use  of  their  victory  than  carrying 
fire  and  sword  through  the  estates  of  their  enemies  ; 
and  thus  all  the  north  of  Scotland  presented  scenes  of 
murder  and  devastation.  In  the  west,  Robert  Boyd 
of  Duchal,  governor  of  Dumbarton,  treacherously  sur¬ 
prised  Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,  and  treated  his 
wife  with  such  inhumanity,  that  she  expired  in  three 
days  under  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  castle.  The 
castle  of  Dunbar  was  taken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of 
Hales.  Alexander  Dunbar  dispossessed  the  latter  of 
his  castle  of  Hales  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  whose  tenants,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Annandale,  are  said  to  have  behaved  at 
that  time  with  peculiar  fierceness  and  cruelty.  At  last, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  were  unconnected 
with  those  robbers  and  murderers,  which  happened  to 
be  the  case  with  many,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  se¬ 
veral  houses ;  each  of  which,  in  those  days,  was  a 
petty  fortress,  which  they  victualled,  and  provided  in 
the  best  manner  they  could  for  their  own  defence. 

This  wise  resolution  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mea¬ 
sure  that  composed  the  public  commotions. 

The  earl  of  Douglas,  whose  power  and  influence  at 
court  still  continued,  was  sensible  that  the  clergy,  with 
the  wiser  and  more  disinterested  part  of  the  kingdom, 
considered  him  as  the  source  of  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  the  nation  suffered  ;  and  that  James  himself, 
when  better  informed,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

He  therefore  sought  to  avail  himself  of  the  juncture,  by 
forming  secret  but  strong  connexions  with  the  earls  of 
Crawford,  Ross,  and  other  great  noblemeii,  who  desi¬ 
red  to  see  their  feudal  powers  restored  to  their  full  vi¬ 
gour.  The  queen-dowager  and  her  husband  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  season  of  public  confusion  :  she 
had  retired  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  while  it  was  in 
Hepburn’s  possession,  where  she  died  soon  after.  She 
left  by  her  second  husband  three  sons  ;  John,  who  in 
1455  was  made  earl  of  Athol,  by  his  uterine  brother 
the  king;  James,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1469, 
was  created  earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  Andrew,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  bishop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas  was  an  enemy  to  the  (]ueen-dowager’s  husband,  the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pass  to 
go  abroad,  with  'JO  in  his  train;  but  being  taken  at  sea 
by  the  Flemish  pirates,  he  died  in  confinement. 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  William 
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ScoUand.  Crichton,  whether  tlie  latter  should  give  up  the  castle 
*  to  his  majesty,  remained  still  undecided  ;  and  by  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
A  now  suffered  a  nine  months  siege.  Either  the  strength 
of  the  castle,  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  his  party, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other¬ 
wise  have  expected  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of¬ 
fered  a  full  indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  and  a  pro¬ 
mise  was  made  that  he  should  be  restored  not  only  to 
the  king’s  favour,  but  to  his  former  post  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  the  conditions ;  but  refused  to  act  in  any 
public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  soon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in  which 
he  was  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours.  By  this 
reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the  for¬ 
mer  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  prosecute  his  vengeance 
against  t  he  Lord  Callendar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercised  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himself.  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
save  their  lives  by  the  loss  of  their  estates ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preserve  their  liberty,  for  they  were 
sent  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton.  The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor’s  eldest  son,  and  of  two 
other  gentlemen  of  his  name  and  family,  was  still  more 
lamentable ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lose  their 
heads.  These  severities  being  indicted  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  sufferers  into  his  fa¬ 
vour,  swelled  the  public  outcry  against  the  earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas.  We  have  in  Lindsay  an  extract  of  the  speech 
which  Alexander  Livingston,  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  gentlemen  of  his  time,  made  on  the  scaffold, 
in  which  he  complained,  with  great  bitterness,  of  the 
cruel  treatment  which  his  father,  himself,  and  his  friends, 
had  undergone  ;  and  that  he  suffered  by  a  packed  jury 
of  his  enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  18  years  of  age,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  a  suitable  consort  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  ;  and,  after  various  consultations,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  ofGueldres,  was  chosen, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  till  some  time 
333  after.  This  produced  an  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
Tnvasion  of  land.  The  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Northumberland  en- 
Siotland  tered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  two  separate  bodies.  The 
former  burnt  the  town  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
that  of  Dunbar;  while  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Balveny 
madereprisalsbyplundering  the  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwic.  On  the  return  of  the  English 
armies  to  their  own  country,  additional  levies  were 
made,  and  a  fresh  invasion  of  Scotland  was  resolved 
on  under  the  carl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  with 
him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  those  days,  from 
the  bushincss  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Mapuns 
uiitk  the  red  mane.  He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars;  and  he  is  said  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom¬ 
pense  for  his  services  from  the  English  court,  but  that 
he  should  enjoy  ail  he  could  coinjuer  in  .Scotland.  1  lie 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raiseil  an  army  command¬ 
ed  by  (leorge  Dougla*'  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  I'f  C'raigie,  with  the  lords  Maxwell  and 
Johnston.  The  Engli^h  having  passed  Solway  frith, 
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ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to  Scotland, 
the  Scots ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond’s  army  ^ '  '' 
was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  ;  their  centre  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was 
composed  of  W’elsh,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  courage  and  experience.  y,* 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divisions  likewise.  Their  The  battle 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  by°*^S<*''‘- 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  lords 
Maxwell  and  Johnston.  Before  the  battle  began,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  inspired  them 
with  very  high  resentment  against  the  English,  who,  he 
said,  had  treacherously  broken  the  truce.  Thesignalfor 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rushed  for¬ 
ward  on  their  enemies ;  but,  as  usual,  were  received 
by  so  terrible  a  discharge  from  the  English  archers, 
that  their  impetuosity  must  have  been  stopped,  had  not 
their  br.ave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  distant  fights 
by  the  English,  and  that  they  ought  to  trust  to  their 
swords  and  spears;  commanding  them  at  the  same  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  English  commanded  by  Magnus,  with  such 
fury,  as  soon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day'  on  the  side  of 
the  Scots,  their  valour  being  suitably  seconded  by  the 
other  two  divisions.  The  slaughter  (which  was  the 
more  considerable  as  both  parties  fought  with  the  ut¬ 
most  animosity)  fell  chiefly  upon  the  division  com¬ 
manded  by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer  ;  and  all  his  bod^'-guard,  con¬ 
sisting  of  picked  soldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces. 

The  battle  then  became  general :  Sir  John  Penning-  The  Kn-- 
ton’s  division,  with  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber- li'^h  entirp- 
land,  was  likewise  routed  ;  and  the  whole  English  army, 
struck  by  the  loss  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  swelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  loss  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  slain  amounted  to  at  least  3000  men.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Sir  John  Pennington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  eldest 
son  the  lord  Percy,  who  lost  his  own  liberty  in  for¬ 
warding  his  father’s  escape.  Of  the  Scots  about  600 
were  killed  ;  but  none  of  note,  excepting  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  had  fallen  to  the  Scots  since  the  battle  of  Ban¬ 
nockburn. 

The  remaining  history  of  this  turbulent  reign  consists  UpWiioa 
almost  entirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  conspira-"*  r«rl 
cies  of  the  great  men.  The  carl  of  Douglas  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray, 
and  Ross,  and  ap(>eared  on  alloccasionsw  ith.-uch  a  train 
of  followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itself.  This 
insolence  was  detested  by  the  w  iser  part  of  the  nation  ; 
and  one  Maclellan,  w  ho  is  called  the  'J'uJur  of  liombi/, 
and  was  nephew  to  8ir  Patrick  tiray,  captain  of  the 
king’s  guard,  refused  to  give  any  attendance  on  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  his  measures,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  -ubject.  This  inoff  ensive  behaviour  w  as 
by  the  eatl  con.-idered  us  treason  against  himself;  and 
violently  seizing  on  Maclellan’s  house  and  person,  he 
sent  him  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Douglas.  .\., 
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Maclellan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  uncle  Gray  applied  earnestly'  to  James  in  his 
favour;  and  such  was  that  prince’s  regard  for  Maclel- 
lan,  that  he  wrote  and  signed  a  letter  for  his  release, 
addressed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray’s  deli¬ 
vering  this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  castle,  the  latter 
seemed  to  receive  it  with  the  hiehest  respect,  and  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  private 
orders  that  Maclellan's  head  should  be  struck  off,  and 
his  body  exposed  upon  the  green  before  the  castle  co¬ 
vered  with  a  linen  cloth.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray  that  be  was  ready  to  ohe)'  the  king’s  commands ; 
and  conducting  him  to  the  green,  he  showed  him  the 
lifeless  trunk,  which  he  said  Gray  might  dispose  of  as 
he  pleased.  Upon  this,  Gra}’  mounted  his  horse,  and 
trusted  to  his  swiftness  for  his  own  safety  ;  for  he  was 
pursued  by  the  earl’s  attendants  to  the  gates  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  conspiracy  against  James’s  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  secret.  The  lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  such  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field. 
Even  Crichton  advised  James  to  dissemble.  The  con¬ 
federates  entered  into  a  solemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
desert  one  anotlier  during  life  ;  and,  to  make  use  of 
Drummond’s  words,  “  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  should  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel ;  neither  should  they  desist,  to  their  best  abilities, 
to  revenge  them  :  that  they  should  concur  indifferently 
against  whatsoever  persuns  witlrin  or  without  the  realm, 
and  spend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  debates  and  differences  whatsoever.  ”  .All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  association  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  the  public  ;  their  lands  were  destro)'ed,  their 
effects  plundered,  and  they  themselves  imprisoned  or 
murdered.  Drummond  says,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field ;  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  have  jJaced  the  crown  of  Scotland 
on  his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  infiu- 
enced  by  a  scene  of  the  same  nature  that  was  then  pas¬ 
sing  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  tlie 
crown  himself,  but  to  render  it  despicable  on  his  so¬ 
vereign’s  head.  It  is  evident,  from  his  behaviour,  that 
he  did  not  affect  royalty ;  for  wlien  James  invited  liim 
to  a  conference  in  the  ca.stle  of  twirling,  he  offered  to 
comply  provided  he  had  a  safe-conduct.  This  condition 
plainly  implied,  that  he  had  no  reliance  on  the  late  act 
of  parliament,  which  declared  the  proclamation  of  the 
king’s  peace  to  be  a  sufficient  security  for  life  and  for¬ 
tune  to  all  his  subjects;  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
the  safe-conduct  was  expedited  in  the  form  and  man¬ 
ner  required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Stirling  with  his  usual  great  retinue ;  and  ar¬ 
rived  there  on  Shrove-Tuesday.  He  w’as  received  by 
the  king  as  if  he  had  been  the  best  of  his  friends,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  of  his  subjects,  and  admitted  to  sup 
with  his  majesty  in  the  castle,  while  his  attendants  were 
dispersed  in  tire  town,  little  suspecting  the  catastrophe 
that  followed.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the  king 
tpld  the  earl  with  an  air  of  frankness,  “  Tliat  as  he  was 
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now  of  age,  he  was  resolved  to  be  the  father  of  all  hfs  Scotland 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  owm  hands; 
that  his  lordship,  therefore,  had  no  reason  to  be  under 
any  apprehensions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton  ;  that  there  w-as  no  occasion  to  form  any  con¬ 
federacies,  as  the  law  was  ready  to  protect  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  welcome  to  the  priircipal  direction  of 
afi’airs  under  the  crown,  and  to  the  first  place  in  the 
royal  confidence ;  nay,  that  ail  former  offences  done 
by  himself  and  bis  friends  should  be  pai'doned  and  for¬ 
gotten.  ” 

This  speech  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  earl  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  first 
subject  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  still  lie  was  controulable 
by  the  civil  law.  In  short,  on  the  king’s  peremptorily 
putting  the  question  to  him,  he  not  only  refused  to 
dissolve  the  confederacy,  but  upraided  the  king  for  his 
government.  This  produced  a  jrassionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James  ;  but  the  earl  represented  that  he  was 
under  a  safe-conduct,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe¬ 
deracy  was  such,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by  --g 
the  common  consent  of  all  concerned.  The  king  in-  'Dk-  king 
sisted  on  his  setting  the  example;  and  the  earl  con- kills  him 
tinning  more  and  more  obstinate,  James  stabbed  him 
with  his  daggei';  and  armed  men  rushing  into  tlie  roon^, 
finished  the  atrocious  deed. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  confede¬ 
racy  came  to  nothing.  The  insurgents  excused  tliem- 
selves  as  being  too  weak  for  such  an  enterprise';  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  safe-conduct  at  a 
horse’s  tail,  anti  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  horns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor,  d'hey  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  pach  ileparted  to  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  assemble  with  fre.sh  forces  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April.  Ja-mes  lost  no  time  in  improving  this 
short  respite  r  and  found  the  nation  in  general  much 
better  disposed  in  his  favour  than  he  had  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect.  The  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  subjects  esteem  the  civil,  far  preferable  to  the 
feudal,  subjection  :  and  even  the  Douglasses  were  divi¬ 
ded  among  themselves  :  for  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  the  most  for¬ 
ward  of  the  royalists.  James  at  the  same  time  wrote 
letters  to  tile  earl  of  Huntly,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  kingdom  w  ho  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera¬ 
cy,  besides  the  ecclesiastics,  who  ixmiained  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  prerogative.  Before  the  effect  of  those 
letters  could  be  known,  the  insurgents  had  returned  to 
Stirling  (wdiere  James  still  wisely  kept  himself  on  the 
defensive) ;  repeated  their  insolences,  and  the  oppro¬ 
brious  treatment  of  his  safe-conduct ;  aird  at  last  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  ashes.  Being  still 
unable  to  take  the  castle,  partly  through  their  own  di¬ 
visions,  and  partly  through  the  diversity  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on*  they  left  Stirling, 
and  destro)’ed  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dal¬ 
keith,  w  hom  they  considered  as  a  double  traitor,  because  ' 
he  was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  subject.  They  then  be¬ 
sieged  his  castle ;  but  it  was  so  bravely  defended  by 
Patrick  Ci>ckburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Lang- 
ton,  that  they  raised  tlie  siege ;  which  gave  the  royal 
party  farther  leisure  for  humbling  them. 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  suffering  tho 
most  cruel  devastations  ;  for  matters  were  now  come  to- 
such  extremity,  that  it  was  necessary  for  every  mantobii 
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.  a  royalist  or  a  rebel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  keep  on 

the  deterisive  ;  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave  the 
castle  ot  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  re¬ 
bels  in  the  field,  iiiey  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
St!  ong  passes  by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to 
his  assistance;  and  he  even  consulted  with  his  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  means  of  escaping  to  IVance,  where  he  was 
sure  of  an  hospitable  reception.  He  was  diverted  from 
that  resolution  by  .\rchbishop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  was  hiniselt  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  on  to 
ivait  for  the  event  of  the  earl  of  Iluntly's  attempts  for 
his  service.  This  nobleman,  who  was  descended  from 
the  Seatons,  but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  estates 
of  the  Gordons  in  the  north,  had  raised  an  army  for 
James,  to  whose  family  he  and  his  ancestors,  bv  the 
Gordons  as  well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  re¬ 
markably  devoted.  James  was  not  mistaken  in  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  Huntly ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  issued  circular  letters  to  the  chief  ecclesiastics  and 
bodies-politic  of  his  kingdom,  setting  forth  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  proceeding  as  he  had  done,  and  his 
readiness  to  protect  all  his  loyal  subjects  in  their  rights 
and  privileges  against  the  power  of  the  Douglases  and 
their  rebellious  adherents.  Before  these  letters  could 
have  any  effect,  the  rebels  had  plundered  the  defence¬ 
less  houses  and  estates  of  all  who  were  not  in  th^r 
confederacy,  and  had  proceeded  with  a  fury  that  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  prejudice  of  their  cause. 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived 
against  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  safe-conduct, 
began  now  to  subside  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies 
in  some  measure  justified  w  hat  had  happened,  or  at  least 
made  the  people  suspect  that  James  would  not  have 
proceeded  as  he  did  without  the  strongest  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  assembled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
act  offensively,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  army,  and  had  begun  bis  march  southwards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbeses,  Ogilvics,  Leslies, 
Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependants  of 
539  his  family;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of 
where  tlie  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of 

rebels  are  Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh- 
dcfcatcd.  bouring  counties,  headed  by  foreign  officers.  The  two 
armies  joining  battle  on  the  IHtli  of  May,  victory  was 
for  some  time  in  suspense  ;  till  one  Coloss  of  Bonuy- 
moon,  on  whom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but 
whom  he  had  imprudently  disobliged,  came  over  to  the 
royalists  with  the  division  he  commanded,  which  was 
the  strongest  part  of  Crawford's  army,  armed  with 
battle-axes,  broadswords,  and  long  spears.  His  defec¬ 
tion  gave  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ly,  as  it  left  the  centre  flank  of  Crawford’s  army  en¬ 
tirely  exposed  to  the  royalists.  I  le  himself  lost  one  of 
his  brothers  ;  and  fled  with  another,  Sir  .John  Lih<isay, 
to  his  house  at  Finhaven,  where  it  is  reported  that  he 
broke  out  into  the  following  ejaculation  :  “  That  be 
would  be  content  to  remain  seven  years  in  bell,  to  have 
in  so  timely  a  season  done  the  king  hi.s  master  that  ser¬ 
vice  the  carl  of  Huntly  had  performed,  and  carry  that 
applause  and  thanks  he  was  to  receive  from  hint.  ” 

No  autlior  informs  us  of  the  loss  ol  men  on  either 
side,  though  all  agree  that  it  was  very  considerable 
on  the  whole.  The  carl  of  Huntly,  particularly,  lost 
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two  brothers,  William  and  Henry;  and  we  are  fold,  Sfot  a‘<i. 

that,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  good  services,  as  well  as  - ^ 

for  the  rewards  and  presents  w  Inch  he  had  nnd,-  in  lands 
and  privileges  to  hi.s  faithful  followers,  the  king  bestow¬ 
ed  on  him  the  lands  of  Ihulenocli  and  Loclmber. 

J'he  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  deeis’vc  r'  l-  flKl- 
in  favour  of  the  king,  hut  proved  so  in  its  consc(|uei)ces. ""w  '■'•p- 
'fheearl  of  .Moray,  a  Douglas  likewise,  took  advautagei"^^^*^'^^ 
of  Huntly’s  absence  to  harass  and  ravage  the  estates 
of  all  the  royalists  in  the  north  ;  but  Huntly  return¬ 
ing  fro;n  Brechin  with  his  victorious  army,  drove  his 
enemy  into  his  own  county  of  .Moray,  and  a'terwards 
expelled  him  even  from  thence.  .lames  was  now  encou¬ 
raged,  by  the  advice  of  his  kinsman  Kennedy  archhi.-liop 
of  St  .‘Andrew’s,  to  whose  firmness  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  against  tfie  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  bolding  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgli,  to  which  the  confederated  lords  were  summon¬ 
ed  ;  and  upon  their  non-appearance,  they  were  so-  _..,j 
lemnly  declared  traitors.  This  proceeding  seemed  toN'ewa»so. 
make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever;  andvijii'n  *- 
at  last,  the  confederates,  in  fact,  dl.sow  ned  their  alle  {j.""'? 
giance  to  James.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  Craw  ford,  Or 
mond,  Moray,  the  lord  Balveny,  .Sir  James  Hamilton,  D.  iifslas, 
and  others,  signed  with  tlieir  own  hands  public  mani-  Crawford, 
festocs,  which  were  pasted  on  tlie  doors  of  tlic  principal 
cliurches,  importing,  “  That  they  were  resolved  never 
to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  answer  citation  for  the 
time  coming  ;  because  the  king,  so  far  from  being  a 
just  master,  was  a  bloodsucker,  a  murderer,  a  transgres¬ 
sor  of  hospitality,  and  a  surpriscr  of  the  innocent.  ”  It 
does  not  appear  that  these  atrocious  proceedings  did 
any  service  to  tite  cause  of  the  confederates.  The  carl 
of  Hunily  continued  victorious  in  the  north;  where 
he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of  .Moray’s 
having  burnt  his  castle  of  Huntly,  seized  or  rav.iged 
all  that  nobleman’s  great  estate  north  of  tlie  Spey, 

When  lie  came  to  the  town  of  I'orres.  he  burned  one 
side  of  the  town,  because  it  belonged  to  the  larl,  and 
spared  the  otlur,  because  it  was  the  property  of  liis 
own  friends.  James  thought  himself,  from  the  beh.a- 
viour  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  liis  ailhcrents,  now 
warranted  to  come  to  extremities  ;  and  marching  into 
Annandale,  be  carried  fire  and  sword  through  ;ill  the 
estates  of  the  Doughwes  there.  'I’heearl  of  Crawford, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  having  now  reernittd  his  .strength, 
destroyed  the  lands  of  .->11  the  people  of  .Angus,  and  of 
all  others  who  had  abandonetl  him  at  tlie  battle  of 
Brechin  ;  though  there  is  rca.son  to  believe,  that  be 
bad  already  secretly  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon 
tlie  king’s  mercy. 

Nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  priile  and  resentinont 
could  have  prtvonK  .l  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  this  lime, 
from  taking  tile  advice  of  Ins  (rlends,  bv  retuniing  to 
bis  duty  :  in  wliitli  rase,  Janies  bad  gueii  stifticient  in¬ 
timations  that  he  might  c\|iect  pardon.  He  co'o  -.nd 
his  contumacy  with  the  si>«  cious  pieti  xt,  tli.u  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  and  those  c.f  hi»  two  knisinen,  sufficiently 
instructi“<l  him  never  to  trust  to  .lame>  or  liis  ministers ; 
that  lie  had  gone  too  f.ir  to  think  now  <if  rereiling  ; 
and  that  kings,  when  once  off'endi  d,  as  Janie.s  had  been, 
never  pardoned  in  good  earnest.  Sueli  ware  the  chief 
rt‘H.ionn,  with  others  ol’ le:~s  conset|uence,  which  Drum¬ 
mond  has  put  into  the  inoulli  of  Douglas  .n  this  time. 

James,  after  hia  cxjicdition  into  Ann.'incLilv,  foi^nd  ih« 
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season  too  far  advanced  to  continuehis  operations;  and 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to 
Angus,  to  reduce  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the 
second  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  That  nobleman 
had  hitherto  deferred  throwing  himself  at  the  king’s 
feet,  and  had  resumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related, 
only  in  hopes  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained  from 
James  for  himself  and  his  party.  Perceiving  that  the 
earl  of  Douglas’s  obstinacy  had  cooled  some  other 
lords  of  the  conftderacj%  and  had  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  of  a  treaty,  he  resolved  to  make  a  merit  of 
breaking  the  confederacy,  by  being  the  first  to  sub¬ 
mit.  James  having  arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing 
his  march  through  the  country,  when  the  earl  and 
some  of  his  chief  followers  fell  on  their  knees  before 
him  on  the  road,  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  Their 
dreary  looks,  their  suppliant  postures,  and  the  tears 
which  streamed  abundantly  from  the  earl,  were  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  most  abject  contrition,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  penitential  speech  made  by  the  earl,  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  crimes,  and  imploring  forgiveness. 

James  was  then  attended  by  his  chief  counsellors, 
particularly  Archbishop  Kennedy,  who,  he  resolved, 
should  have  some  share  in  the  favour  he  meant  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  earl.  He  asked  their  advice  ;  which  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  on  the  merciful  side,  James  promised  to  the 
earl  and  his  followers  the  restitution  of  all  their  estates 
and  honours,  and  full  pardon  for  all  that  had  passed. 
The  earl,  as  a  grateful  return  for  this  favour,  before 
the  king  left  Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of 
his  friends  and  followers  ;  and  attending  him  to  the 
north,  was  extremely  active  in  suppressing  all  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  rebellion  there. 

The  submission  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  which,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  only  for  a  short  time.  This  powerful  nobleman 
soon  resumed  his  rebellious  practices  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1454',  raised  an  army  to  fight  against  the  king.  The 
king  erected  his  standard  at  St  Andrew’s ;  marched 
from  thence  to  Falkland  ;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of 
Fife,  Angus,  and  Strathern,  with  those  of  the  northern 
parts,  to  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day  at  Stirling ; 
which  they  did  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Douglas  as¬ 
sembled  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  40,000,  some 
say  60,000  men,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Can  on, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  superiority  of  force,  however,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  fight  his  sovereign.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Kennedy,  the  prelate  of  St  Andrew’s,  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  king  to  divide  his  enemies  by  offering  them 
pardon  separately  ;  and  so  good  an  effect  had  this,  that 
in  a  few  days  the  earl  found  himself  deserted  by  all  his 
numerous  army,  except  about  100  of  his  nearest  friends 
and  domestics,  with  whom  he  retired  towards  England. 
His  friends  had  indeed  advised  him  to  come  to  a  battle 
immediately  ;  but  the  earl,  for  reasons  now  unknown, 
refused.  In  his  journey  southward,  however,  he  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  forces,  consisting  of  his  own  te¬ 
nants,  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and  borderers,  with  whom 
he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
king-  He  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  who, 
though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the 
royal  cause-  An  engagement  ensued  at  Ancruin  muir; 
where  Douglas  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lie  himself 
with  great  difficulty  escaped  to  an  adjacent  wood. 


^\hat  his  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ;  Scotland, 
but  it  is  certain  that  his  estates  were  afterwards  for- ' v— — 


feited  to  the  king. 
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The  rest  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  was  spent  in  k.  James 
making  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  If  killed 
In  1460,  he  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
tie,  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  to  which  he  was 
too  near  when  it  was  discharged.  This  siege  he  had 
undertaken  in  favour  of  Margaret  queen  of  England, 
who,  after  losing  several  battles,  and  being  reduced 
to  distress,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  James  for  relief. 

The  nobility  who  were  present  concealed  his  death, 
for  fear  of  discouraging  the  soldiers ;  and,  in  a  few 
hours  after,  his  queen  appeared  in  the  camp,  and  pre¬ 
sented  her  son,  James  ill.  as  their  king. 

James  III.  was  not  quite  seven  years  of  age  at  his  ac- James  HI. 
cession  to  the  crown.  The  administration  naturally  de¬ 
volved  on  his  mother  ;  who  pushed  the  siege  of  Rox¬ 
burgh  castle  with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  garrison  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days;  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  dismantled  the  343 
castle  of  Wark. — In  1466,  negociations  were  begun  for  Marriage- 
a  marriage  between  the  young  king  and  Margaret  prin-  treaty  with 
cess  of  Denmark;  and,  in  1468,  the  following 

tions  were  stipulated.  1.  That  the  annual  rent  hither- 

to  paid  for  the  northern  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  An.  1468. 
should  be  for  ever  remitted  and  extinguished,  2.  That 
King  Christiern,  then  king  of  Denmark,  should  give 
60,000  florins  of  gold  for  his  daughter’s  portion,  where¬ 
of  10,000  should  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
Denmark  ;  and  that  the  islands  of  Orkney  should  be 
made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledgq 
for  the  remainder ;  with  this  express  proviso,  that  they 
should  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  pay- 
nicnt.of  the  whole  sum.  3.  That  King  James  should, 
in  case  of  his  dying  before  the  said  Margaret  his 
spouse,  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  palace  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow  and  castle  of  Down  in  Menteith,  with  all  their 
appurtenances,  and  the  third  part  of  the  ordinary  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life, 
in  case  she  should  choose  to  reside  in  Scotland.  4.  But 
if  she  rather  chose  to  return  to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu 
ol  the  said  lilereot,  palace,  and  castle,  she  should  ac¬ 
cept  of  120,000  florins  of  the  Rhine  ;  from  which  sum 
the  50,000  due  for  the  remainder  of  her  portion  being 
deduced  and  allowed,  the  islands  of  Orkney  should  be 
reannexed  to  the  crown  of  Norway  as  before. 

When  tliese  articles  were  agreed  on,  Christiern  found 
himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  part  of  them.  Being  at 
that  time  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Sweden, 
he  could  not  advance  the  10,000  florins  which  he  had 
promised  to  pay  down  as  part  of  his  daughter’s  fortune. 

He  was  therefore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  to  accept  of  2000,  and  to  take  a  farther  mortgage 
of  the  isles  of  Shetland  for  the  other  8000.  The  Disgrace  o£ 
Scottish  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  Boyd  earl  of  A r- the  earl  of 
ran  was  one,  gratified  him  in  his  request;  and  this^"?"’®^ 
concession  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the^“""*^- 
earl.  Certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  beheaded  for 
treasonable  practices  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
long  before,  and  for  wliich  he  in  vain  produced  a  par¬ 
liamentary  indemnity  :  the  earl  himself  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  the  king’s  sister,  and  obliged  to  live  in 
perpetual  exile,  while  the  countess  was  married  to- 
another. 

In 
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In  HYS,  those  misfortunes  bes'an  to  come  on  James 
which  afterwards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick  ; 
and  had  entrusted  him  with  very  extensive  powers  on 
the  borders,  where  a  violent  propensity  for  the  feudal 
law  still  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  most  jtowerful  subjects  in  those  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  ot  Albany's  greatness,  especially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  act,  to 
part  with  some  of  the  estates  which  had  been  inconsi¬ 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
The  pretended  science  of  judicial  astrology,  by  which 
James  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the  ea¬ 
siest  as  well  as  most  effectual  engine  that  could  aid 
their  purposes.  One  Andrew,  an  infamous  impostor 
in  that  art,  had  been  brought  over  from  Flanders  by 
James;  and  he  and  Schevez,  the  archbishop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  concurred  in  persuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  was  to  be  devoured  by  his  owm  whelps ;  a  predic¬ 
tion  that,  to  a  prince  of  James's  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himself  by  his 
belief  in  judicial  astrology,  )vas  truly  deplorable.  The 
princes  on  the  continent  were  smitten  with  the  same  in¬ 
fatuation  ;  and  the  wretches  who  besieged  his  person 
had  no  safety  but  by  continuing  the  delusion  in  his 
mind.  According  to  Lindsay,  Cochran,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  architecture,  and  had  been  introduced  to 
James  as  a  master -mason,  privately  procured  an  old  wo¬ 
man  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch,  and  who  heighten¬ 
ed  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his  brother  intended  to 
murder  him.  James  believed  her  ;  and  the  unguarded 
manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar  treated  his  weakness, 
exasperated  him  so  much,  that  the  earl  giving  a  farther 
loose  to  his  tongue  in  railing  against  his  brother’s  un¬ 
worthy  favourites,  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Craigmillar ;  from  which  he  was  brought  to 
the  Canongate,  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  suf¬ 
fered  death. 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  castle  of  Dunbar 
when  his  brother  the  earl  of  Mar’s  tragedy  was  acted  ; 
and  James  could  not  be  easy  without  having  him  like¬ 
wise  in  his  power.  In  hope  of  surprising  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar  :  but  the  duke,  being  apprised  of 
his  comingy  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  castle  of 
Dunbar  to  be  surendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
not  before  the  garrison  had  provided  themselves  with 
boats  and  small  vessels,  in  which  they  escaped  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh ;  where 
James  was  so  well  served  with  spies,  that  he  was  seized 
and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  castle,  with  orders^ 
that  he  should  speak  with  none  but  in  the  presence  ot 
his  keepers.  The  duke  had  probably  suspected  and 
provided  against  this  disagreeable  event ;  tor  we  are 
told  that  he  had  agents,  who  every  day  repaired  to  the 
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castle,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported 
the  state  of  matters  between  him  and  tht>  king,  while  — v— “ 
his  keepers  were  present,  in  so  favourable  a  light,  that 
the}'  made  no  doubt  of  his  soon  regaining  his  liberty, 
and  being  readmitted  to  his  brother’s  favour.  The 
seeming  negociation,  at  last,  went  on  so  j)ro.sperously, 
that  the  duke  gave  his  keepers  a  kind  of  a  farewell  en¬ 
tertainment,  previous  to  his  obtaining  a  formal  deliver¬ 
ance  ;  and  they  drank  so  immoderately,  that  being  in¬ 
toxicated,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
over  the  castle  wall,  by  converting  the  sheets  of  his  bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoever  knows  the  situation  of  that  for¬ 
tress,  must  be  amazed  at  the  boldness  of  this  attempt ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  duke’s  valet,  the  only  domes¬ 
tic  whom  he  was  allowed,  making  the  experiment  be¬ 
fore  his  master,  broke  his  neck  :  on  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rope,  slid  down  unhurt :  and  carrying 
his  servant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  went  on 
board  a  ship  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  esca¬ 
ped  to  France. 

In  14'82,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  consequen- An.  1482. 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthless  cha¬ 
racters,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince’s  354 
chief  foibles.  His  great  favourite  at  this  time  was  ^^orhran, 
Cochran,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of**“^  '‘"■K  * 
Mar.  All  historians  agree  that  this  man  made  a  mostf'^''**^^ 
infamous  use  of  his  power.  He  obtained  at  last  a  li¬ 
berty  of  coinage,  which  he  abused  so  much  as  to  en¬ 
danger  an  insurrection  among  the  poor  people  :  for  he 
issued  a  base  coin,  called  i/aci  money  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refused  to  take  in  payments.  This 
favourite’s  skill  in  architecture  had  first  introduced  him 
to  James;  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts  : 
for  knowing  that  his  master’s  predominant  passion  was 
the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  the  meanest  and 
most  oppressive  methods.  James,  how  ever,  w  as  inclin¬ 
ed  to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran's 
money ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  resolution, 
by  considering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.  Besides  Cochran,  James  had  other  favour¬ 
ites  whose  professions  rendered  them  still  less  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance ;  James  Honimil  a  taylor, 

Leonard  a  blacksmith,  Torfifan  a  dancing  master,  and 
some  others.  The  favour  shown  to  these  men  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that  after  some  delibera¬ 
tion,  they  resolved  to  remove  the  king,  with  some  of  his 
least  exceptionable  doniestics  (but  w  ithout  oifering  any 
violence  to  his  person)  to  the  castle  of  Edinl>urgh  :  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthless  favourites  over  l.awder-bridge, 
then  the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  dclibe  ration 
w  as  not  kej»t  so  secret  but  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
favourites;  who,  suspecting  the  worst,  awakened  .l.tmes 
before  day-break  and  inlbrmed  him  of  the  meeting. 

He  ordered  Cochran  iu  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings,  (c)  According  to  LinJ- 

say. 


(x)  Lindsay’s  description  of  this  upstart’s  magnificence  is  very  |»articiilar,  and  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.  “  Cochran  (says  he),  the  earl  oi’  .Mar,  came  from  the  king  to  the  council  (which 
council  was  holden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  the  time),  who  was  well  accomp;inied  with  a  band  of  men  of  war  to 
the  number  of  300  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  theieon,  that  they  might  l»e  known  for 
Cochran  the  earl  of  .Mar’s  men.  Iliiuself  wa-s  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  velvet,  with  a  great  cluin  of  gold  ahtiu 
his  neck  to  the  value  of  JOO  crowns;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and  silk,  set  with  pre¬ 
vious  stones.  His  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  aiul  u  precious  stone,  culled  a  Zk  ly/,  hungiug 

m  . 
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Scotland  say^  v,lio  secms  to  hav<?  had  very  minute  information  as 
to  this  event,  Cochran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 


"V 

Hefs^^ized  church,  just  after  the  assembly  had  finished  their 
and  put  to  Consultation  ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch 


4eatb, 


leven  (who  was  appointed  to  watch  the  door)  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  earl  of  INIar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  rushing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  massy  gold 
chain  from  his  neck,  saying,  that  a  rope  would  become 
him  better  ;  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  stripped  him  of 
a  costly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  side,  as  was  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  him  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  mischief.  Cochran,  with  astonishment, 
asked  them  whether  they  were  in  jest  or  earnest ;  but 
the}’  soon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earnest,  by  pi¬ 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter,  till  he 
should  be  carried  to  execution. 

The  earl  of  An^us,  with  some  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 
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duke  of  Rothesay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Scotland. 
That  in  order  to  these  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  con-  —— v— < 
troveisies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the 
king  of  Scotland  desired  so  much  to  possess,  a  congress 
should  be  held  the  ensuing  year.  350 

But  in  the  mean  time,  a  most  powerful  confederacy  A  powerfu! 
was  formed  against  the  kinj 


the  origin  of  which  ^as 

^  formed 


Ihomas  Preston,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Mommil, 
M  illiam  Torfifan,  and  Leonard:  and  upbraided  .lames 
himself,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  misconduct  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
counselled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com¬ 
pany  with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  Daisy.  We  know 
of  no  resistance  made  hy  James.  He  only  interceded 
for  the  safety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  .John  Ramsay 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthless  fa¬ 
vourites,  were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridge  before  his 
357  eyes ;  and  he  himself  was  conducted,  under  an  easy 
James  con-  restraint,  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
castle though  confined,  behaved  with  great  spirit; 
Edinlmrgh.^’^^^ refused  to  ptirdon  those  who  had  confined 
558  him,  or  who  had  any  hand  in  the  execution -at  Law- 

relieved  by  the  duke 
oKubaiiy*^  queen’s  desire,  undertook  to 
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deliver  her  husband  from  confinement.  'J'his  he  ac¬ 
complished,  as  some  s.ay,  by  surprising  the  castle  of 
E.dinburgh  ;  though,  according  to  others,  the  gates 
were  opened,  on  a  formal  rctjuisition  made  for  that 
purpose  by  two  heralds  at  arms.  After  he  had  olitain- 
cd  his  liberty,  the  king  repaired  to  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
roodhouse  with  his  brother,  who  now  acted  as  his  first 
minister.  All  the  lords  who  were  near  the  capital  came 
to  pay  him  their  compliments  ;  but  .James  was  so  much 
cxasjK'i  ated  at  what  had  happened,  that  he  committed 
3G  of  them  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  I-ldinburgh.  Af¬ 
ter  his  release,  .James  granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens 
of  I'>dinburgh,  and  enlarged  their  privileges. 

In  ]‘1S7,  James  finished  some  secret  negociations  in 
which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  Ileniy 
\II.  king  of  England.  The  principal  articles  agreed 
on  between  the  two  nionarchs  were,  'Ehat  king  James’s 
second  son  should  marry  Catherine  the  third  (laughter 
of  Edward  IV.  and  sister  to  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
now  queen  of  England  ;  and  that  James  himself,  who 
was  now  a  widower,  should  marry  cpieen  Elizabeth. 
A  third  marriage  was  also  to  be  concluded  between  the 


as  follows  ;  James  was  a  great  patron  of  architecture 


.  .  -  -  ’  against  the 

and  being  pleased  with  the  situation  of  Stirling  castle,  king, 

he  resolved  to  give  it  all  the  embellishments  which  that 
art  could  bestow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  residence.  He  raised  within  it  a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  structure  ; 
and  a  college  which  he  called  the  chapel-royal.  This 


college  was  endowed  with  an  archdegn  who  was  a  bi- 


whh  others  tended  by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to 
favowftef  king’s  tent,  where  they  seized  his  other  favourites. 


shop,  a  subdean,  a  treasurer,  a  chanter  and  subchanter, 
with  a  double  set  of  other  officers  usually  belonging  to 
such  institutions.  The  expenses  necessary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  these  were  considerable,  and  the  king  hadresolv(»d 
to  assign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  ]>riory  of  Coldinghain 
to  that  purpose.  This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  considered  it  as  their  property  :  they 
therefore  strongly  opposed  the  king’s  intention.  'I’he 
dispute  seems  to  have  lasted  for  some  years;  for  the  for¬ 
mer  parliament  had  passed  a  vote,  anne.xing  tlie  priory 
to  the  king’s  chapel-royal ;  and  the  parliament  of  this 
year  had  passed  a  statute,  strictly  forbidding  all  persons, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  to  attempt  any  thing,  directly  or  ta 
indirectly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  said  union  and  a  quarrel 
annexation.  The  Humes  resented  their  being  stripped  yah  the 
of  so  gainful  a  revenue,  the  loss  of  which  att'ected  most  “f 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name;  and  they  united  them¬ 
selves  with  the  He])burns,  another  powerful  cl-m  in 


Hume. 


that  neighbourhood,  under  the  lord  Hales.  An  associ¬ 


ation  was  soon  formed  ;  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  stand  by  each  other,  and  not  to  suffer  any  prior  to 
bo  received  for  Coldingham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  surnames.  'J'he  lords  (tray  and  Drummond  soon 
joined  the  as.sociation ;  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  their  particular  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent.  'I'lieir  agents  gave  out,  that  the  king  was  grasp¬ 
ing  at  arbitrary  power ;  that  he  had  acquired  his  po¬ 
pularity  by  dee])  hyj)ocrisy  ;  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  be  signally  revenged  on  all  who  had  any  hand  in  the 
execution  at  Lawder.  'Ehe  earl  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  confederacy,  advised  the  conspirators 
to  np])!}'  to  the  old  earl  of  Douglas  to  head  them  :  but 
that  nobleman  was  norvdead  to  all  ambition,  and  instead 
of  encouraging  the  conspirators,  he  pathetically  exhort¬ 
ed  them  to  break  oft’all  their  rebellious  connexions,  and 
return  to  their  duty  ;  expressing  the  most  sincere  con¬ 
trition  for  his  own  past  conduct.  Finding  be  could  not 
prevail  with  him,  he  wrote  to  all  the  numerous  friends 
and  descendants  of  his  family  and  particularly  to  Dou¬ 
glas  of  (’avers,  sheriff  of  I'eviotdale,  dissuading  them 
from  entiring  into  the  conspiracy  ;  and  some  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  letters  to  that  effect  are  said  to  be  still  extant. 
'Ehat  great  man  survived  this  ap])iication  but  a  short 

time ; 


the  midst.  This  Cocliran  liad  liis  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  with  gold  ;  so  were  all  the  rest  of  In’s 
wns  ,  an  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  silk,  and  the  cords  thereof  fine  twined 
oiiK ;  and  tlie  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt  with  gold.  ” 
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time  ;  for  he  died  without  resuc  at  Lindoi  es,  on  the  15th 
362  T  *n  I'ini  ended  the  first  branch  of 

Extinction  that  noble  and  illustrious  house.  lie  was  remarkable 
of  the  to*’  being  the  most  learned  of  all  the  bcots  nobilitx’  and 
pHncipal  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person. 

th™  farnHy  appears  to  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  pro¬ 

of  Douglas. ol  the  conspirators;  but  though  he  dreaded 
Au.  l4-i8.  them,  he  depended  on  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  they 
did  on  his  pusillanimity.  His  degeneracy  in  this  respect 
is  remarkable.  Descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  the  fiist  of  his  family  who  had  been  branded  with 
565  cowardice.  But  his  conduct  at  this  lime  fully  justifies 
Pusillani-  the  cliai'ge.  Instead  of  vigorously  supporting  the  exe- 
mous  bcha-  cution  of  the  laws  in  his  own  person,  he  shut  himself  up 
Jame.”  beloved  castle  of  Stirling,  and  raised  a  body 

guard ;  the  command  of  w  hich  he  gave  to  the  lord 
Bothwel,  master  of  his  household.  He  likewise  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  person  in  arms  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  court ;  and  Bothwel  had  a  warrant  to  sec 
the  same  put  in  execution.  Though  the  king’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  all  this  were  perfectly  agreeable  to  law,  yet 
they  w  ere  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  so  many  indica¬ 
tions  of  his  aversion  to  the  nobility,  and  served  only  to 
induce  them  to  parade,  armed,  about  the  coimtry  in 
more  numerous  bodies. 

The  connexions  entered  Into  by  James  with  Henry 
\  H.  of  England,  alarmed  the  conspirators,  and  made 
them  resolve  to  strike  the  great  blow,  before  James  could 
avail  himself  of  an  alliance  that  seemed  to  place  him 
above  all  opposition  either  abroad  or  at  home.  The 
acquisition  of  Berwick  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which 
was  looked  on  to  be  as  good  as  concluded  ;  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  duke  of  Rothesay  w  ith  the  daughter  of  the 
dow  ager  and  sister  to  the  consort  queen  ot'  England  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  strict  harmony  which  reigned  be¬ 
tween  James  and  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  rendered 
the  conspirators  in  a  manner  desperate.  Besidestheeatl 
of  Angus,  the  earls  of  .A.rgyleand  I.enox  favoured  the 
conspirators.  When  the  whole  cf  James’s  convention 
with  England  is  considered,  and  compared  with  after- 
events,  nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  conspirators  was  ow  ing  to  his  English  con¬ 
nexions  ;  and  that  they  made  use  of  them  to  affirm, 
that  Scotland  was  soon  to  become  a  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  James  intended  togoyern  his  subjects  by 
an  English  force. — Those  specious  allegations  did  the 
conspirators  great  service,  and  inclined  many,  even  of 
the  moderate  party,  to  their  cause.  They  soon  took 
the  field,  appointed  their  rendezvouses,  and  all  the  south 
of  Scotland  was  in  arms.  James  continued  to  rely  on 
tlie  authority  of  his  parliament ;  and  summoned,  in  the 
terms  of  law,  the  insurgents  to  answer  at  the  |)roper 
tribunals  for  their  repeated  breaches  of  the  peace. 

361  conspirators,  far  from  paying  any  regard  to  his 

fiance  by  Citations,  tore  them  m  pietxs,  buffeted  and  otherwibc 
ttie  con.-jii-  maltreated  the  messengers,  and  set  the  law  s  of  their 
cators.  country  at  open  defiance.  Even  north  ot  theiorthtlie 
heads  of  the  houses  of  Gray  and  Drummond  spread  tiu,* 
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their  appearing  in  arms  they  naturally  threw  their  eye?  Scotland, 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  strength  and  vigour  to  their  cause;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.  James,  in  the  mean  time,  find¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces  either 
were  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  best  ob.>crved  a 
cold  neutrality,  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  which  was 
then  lying  in  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  passed  to  the 
north  ot  that  river,  not  finding  it  safe  to  go  by  land  to  3^^ 
Stirling.  Arriving  at  the  castle,  he  gave  orders  that  the  Hic  duke 
duke  ot  Rothesay  (as  if  foreseeing  what  afterwards  hap-  ot  Kotbe- 
pened)  should  be  put  under  tlie  care  of  one  Schaw 
bauchic,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him 
not  to  suffer  the  prince  on  any  account  to  depart  out 
ot  the  fort.  'I  he  rebels  giving  out  that  James  liad  fled 
to  I'landers,  plundered  his  equipages  and  baggage  be¬ 
fore  they  passed  the  Forth  ;  and  they  there  found  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  their  affairs.  They  then  surprised  the  Success  of 
castle  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  every  d>? '■‘•'laJ* 
man  to  the  south  ot  the  Forth  whom_they  suspected  to 
be  a  royalist. 

James  was  all  this  time  making  a  progress,  and 
holding  courts  of  justice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  earls  of  Iluiitly,  Errol,  and  Marshal _ 

Every  day  brought  him  fresh  alarms  from  the  south, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli¬ 
beration.  The  conspirators,  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
mising  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  short 
time  their causemust  languish,  and  their  numbersdwin- 
dle,  unless  they  were  furnished  with  fresh  pretexts,  and 
headed  by  a  person  of  the  greatest  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberati  g  who  that  person  should  be,  the 
carl  of  of  .Angus  boldy  jiropo-eti  the  duke  of  Rothesay; 
and  an  iminecliate  ap|)licalion  was  made  to  Scliaw,  the 
young  prince’s  governor,  who  secretly  favoured  their  ,757 
cause,  and  was  prevailed  on  by  a  considerable  sum  of  Tiny  arc 
money  to  put  the  prince  into  thiir  hands,  and  to  dc- 
dure  for  the  rebels.  . 

James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the  north  to  .as-  '' 
semble,  hurried  to  Berth  (then  callcxl  St  John’s  town), 
where  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  30,000  men.  Among  the  other  noblemen 
who  attended  him  wa.s  thefamou.-.  lord  David  Liml»av 
of  the  Byres  (an  oflicer  of  great  cour.ige  and  expe¬ 
rience,  having  long  served  in  foreign  coiuuries),  who 
headed  3(HK)  fool  and  1000  luwsc,  raised  chiefly  in 
Fifeehire.  Upon  IiU  approaching  tlic  k  ng’s  person,  he 
presented  him  with  a  liorsc  of  remarkable  .-pirit  and: 
beauty,  and  informed  hi-  majesty,  that  he  might  tru-t 
his  life  to  his  agility  and  .•ure-footedne.-s.  1  he  lord 
Ruthven,  w  ho  w  a.s  sheriff  of  Strathern,  and  ancestor 
(if  we  mistake  not)  to  the  unfortunate  earls  of  Ciowrie, 
joined  James  at  the  head  of  3000  w  ell  armed  men. — 

The  whole  army  being  a.-.-embiuil,  J.imes  proceeded  to  ■«- 
Stirling  ;  l>ut  be  w  as  astonished,  w  hen  he  was  not  only  ■>»  liaas 
denied  entrance  into  tlic  castle,  but  se.w  the  gun.n  point. 
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spirit  of  disufieciion  through  the  populous  counties  of  ed  against  Iris  person,  and  understood, for  the  first  time, 
Fife  und  Angus;  but  the  counties  north  of  the  (irmu-  that  his  sou  was  at  the  head  of  lire  rebels.  Scliaw  pn- 


Ang 

plans  continued  firm  in  their  duty. 

The  duke  oi  Rothesay  was  then  a  promising  youlli 
about  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  ifie  subjecting  tire 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  tliat  of  England  being  the 
diief,  ii’  not  the  only,  cause  urged  by  tire  rebehi  for 


e 

that -  _  -  — _ _  , — 

tended  that  the  duke  of  Rotliesay  had  been  carrieil  ofl' 
against  Iris  will  :  but  the  kings  iri-wer  wa#,  **  Bye, 
traitor,  thou  li.i.-l  deetiv  d  me,  and  it  1  live  I  slial!  bu 
revenged  on  thee,  ami  t!mu  -halt  be  n  w  .irJeJ  as  tfiou 
hast  deserved."  James  by  that  uigfil  ui  the  town  of 

Stuliog. 
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Scotland.  Stirling,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  his  army  ;  and  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  he  formed 
his  line  of  battle.  The  earl  of  Athol  his  uncle,  who 
was  trusted  by  both  parties,  proposed  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  which  was  accordingly  etrected,  if  we  are  to  be¬ 
lieve  Abercromby  and  other  historians ;  but  we  know 
not  the  terms,  for  none  are  mentioned  on  either  side. — 
James  is  said  to  have  failed  on  his  part ;  but  had  there 
been  any  grounds  for  such  a  charge  against  him,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  rebels  would  have 
published  them.  That  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  past 
dispute ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  surrendered  himself  as 
a  hostage  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels. 

James  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  public 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies  ;  and  he  applied  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their 
interposition.  His  holiness  named  Adrian  de  Gastello 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occasion  ;  and  the  two  kings 
threatened  to  raise  troops  for  tlie  service  of  James — 
He,  by  a  fatality  not  uncommon  to  weak  princes,  left 
the  strong  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  have 
been  in  safety,  till  his  friends,  who  had  dispersed  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  faith  of  the  late  negociation,  could  be 
reassembled  ;  and  crossing  the  Forth,  he  made  another 
attempt  to  be  admitted  into  the  castle  of  Stirling  ;  but 
was  disappointed,  and  informed  that  the  rebels  were  at 
Torwood  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  ready  to  give  him 
battle.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  castle  of  Black¬ 
ness  ;  his  admiral,  AVood,  commanded  the  Forth  ;  and 
his  lo5'al  subjects  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to 
join  him.  Hawthornden  says,  that  the  rebels  had  made 
a  show  of  dismissing  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw 
James  into  the  field  ;  and  that  while  he  remained  at 
Blackness,  he  was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Montrose, 
Glencairn,  and  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Ruthven.  To 
give  his  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  proposed 
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Is  requireda  negociation  ;  but  that  was  soon  at  an  end,  on  the 


by  the  re-  j.gjjgjg  peremptorily  requiring  liim  to  resign  his  crown 


bcls  to  re-  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

sign  his  *^0  Ills  soii,  or  rather  to  themselves. 

^rown.  The  rebels  had  been  inured  to  war.  They  consisted 
chiefly  of  borderers,  well  armed  and  disciplined  ;  in 
which  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  king’s  Lowland 
subjects,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  arms.  What 
the  numbers  on  both  sides  were  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  forces  of  James  were 
superior  to  the  rebels.  They  were  then  at  Falkirk  ; 
but  they  soon  passed  the  Carron,  encamped  above  the 
bridge  near  Torwood,  and  made  such  dispositions  as 
rendered  a  battle  unavoidable,  unless  James  would  have 
dispersed  his  army,  and  gone  on  board  Wood’s  ships  : 

570  but  he  did  not  know  himself,  and  resolved  on  a  battle. 
Comes  to  alie  was  encamped  at  a  small  brook  named  Sauchie-burn, 
near  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  the  great  Bruce 
had  defeated  the  English  under  Edward  the  Second. 
The  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lords  Erskine,  Graliam, 
Ruthven,  and  Maxwell,  commanded  the  first  line  of  the 
king’s  army.  The  second  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Glencairn,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Westland  and 
Highland  men.  The  earl  of  Crawford,  with  the  lord 
Boyd  and  Lindsay  of  Byres,  commanded  the  rear, 
wherein  the  king’s  main  strength  consisted,  and  where 
he  himself  appeared  in  person,  completely  armed,  and 
mounted  upon  the  fine  horse  which  had  been  present¬ 
ed  to  him  by  Lindsay. 

The  first  line  of  the  royalists  obliged  that  of  the  re¬ 


bels  to  give  way  ;  but  the  latter  being  supported  by  Scotland. 

the  Annandale  men  and  borderers,  the  first  and  second - 

line  of  the  king’s  army  were  beat  back  to  the  third. 

The  little  courage  James  possessed  had  forsaken  him  at^;^ 
the  first  onset ;  and  he  had  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  in-aud  flie» 
tending  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go  on 
board  one  of  Wood’s  ships.  In  passing  through  the 
village  of  Bannockburn,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher  at  the  brook,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in 
armour  galloping  full  speed  left  it  behind  her  ;  and  the  572 
horse  taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  Is  throim 
and  carried,  bruised  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife, 
into  their  hovel.  He  immediately  called  for  a  priest 
make  his  confession;  and  the  rustics  demanding  his luh  June 
name  and  rank,  “  I  was  (said  he  incautiously)  your  An.  1488, 
king  this  morning.  ”  The  woman,  overcome  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
called  for  a  priest  to  confess  the  king.  “  I  am  a  priest 
(said  one  passing  by),  lead  me  to  his  majesty.  ”  Be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  saw  the  king  covered 
with  a  coarse  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  asked 
James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  properly 
attended  by  physicians?  James  answering  in  the  affir¬ 


mative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  stabbed 


him  to  the  heart.  Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are  able 
to  give  of  this  prince’s  unhappy  end.  The  name  of  the 
person  who  murdered  him  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Borthwick,  a  priest,  one  of  the  pope’s  knights. 

Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  others  that  Ro¬ 
bert  Stirling  of  Keir,  was  the  regicide  ;  and  even  Bu¬ 
chanan  (the  tenor  of  whose  history  is  a  justification  of 
this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of  the  person 
who  gave  him  the  fatal  blow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  royalists  lost  the  battle  through 
the  cowardice  of  James.  Even  after  his  flight  his  troops 
fought  bravely  ;  but  they  were  damped  on  receiving 
the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.  The  prince,  young 
as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  he  was  act¬ 
ing,  and  before  the  battle  he  had  given  a  strict  charge 
for  the  safety  of  his  father’s  person.  Upon  hearing  that 
he  had  retired  from  the  field,  he  sent  orders  that  none 
should  pursue  him ;  but  they  were  ineffectual,  the  re¬ 
bels  being  sensible  that  they  could  have  no  safety  but  in 
the  king’s  death.  When  that  was  certified,  hostilities 
seemed  to  cease;  nor  were  the  royalists  pursued.  The 
number  of  slain  on  both  sides  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable,  as  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  the 
lords  Sempil,  Erskine,  and  Ruthven,  and  other  gentle-  375 
men  of  great  eminence,  are  mentioned.  As  to  the  Grief  of  hi^ 
duke  of  Rothesay,  who  was  now  king,  he  appeared  in- iut 
consolable  when  he  heard  of  his  father’s  death ;  but‘^'^“‘’^’ 
the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efface  his  grief,  by  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  honours  they  paid  him  when  he  was  recog¬ 
nised  as  king. 

The  remorse  and  anguish  of  the  young  king,  on  re¬ 
flecting  upon  the  unnatural  part  which  he  had  acted, 

M-as  inexpressible ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  became  apprehensive  for 
their  own  safety.  The  catastrophe  of  the  unfortunate 
James  III.,  however,  was  not  yet  become  public  ;  and 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  one 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Scottish  admiral  Sir  An¬ 
drew  Wood.  James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as 
it  was  possible,  desired  an  interview  with  the  admiral ; 
but  the  latter  refused  to  come  on  shore,  unless  he  had 

2  sufficient 
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Scotland,  sufficient  hostages  for  his  safety.  These  being  delivered, 

'  Sir  Andrew  waited  on  the  king  at  Leith.  He  had 
Noble  be-  again,  by  messages, assured  him  that  he  knew 

baviour  of  nothing  of  the  late  king ;  and  he  had  even  offered  to  al- 
Sir  Andrew  low  his  ships  to  be  searched  :  yet  such  was  the  anxiety 
^ood.  of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
had  examined  him  in  person.  Young  James  had  been 
long  a  stranger  to  his  father,  so  that  he  could  not  have 
distinguished  him  easily  from  others.  When  Wood, 
therefore,  entered  the  room,  being  struck  with  his  no¬ 
ble  appearance,  he  asked  him,  “  Are  you  my  father  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not,  ”  replied  Wood,  bursting  into  tears  ;  “  but 
I  was  your  father’s  true  servant,  and  while  I  live  I 
fhall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers.”  This' 
did  not  satisfy  the  lords,  who  demanded  whether  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.  The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not ;  and  upon  their  questioning  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  manoeuvres  on  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
were  seen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  brother  had  determined  to  assist  the  king 
in  person  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  save  some  of 
the  royalists  in  their  ships.  “  I  would  to  God,  (says 
he),  my  king  was  there  safely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  skaithlessfrom  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel¬ 
ly  murdered  him  :  for  I  think  to  see  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits.  ”  This 
spirited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  struck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  dis¬ 
may  ;  but  the  fear  of  sacrificing  the  hostages  procured 
W  ood  his  freedom,  and  he  was  suffered  to  depart  to  his 
ships.  W^hen  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother 
preparing  to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  left  as 
hostages  ;  which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate, 
had  the  admiral  been  longer  detained. 

Wood  had  scarcely  reached  his  ships,  when  the  lords, 
calling  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  sufficient  force 
to  destroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood;  but  the  townsmen,  who,  it  seems,  did  not 
much  relish  the  service,  replied,  that  Wood’s  ships  were 
a  match  for  any  ten  ships  that  could  be  fitted  out  in 
Scotland.  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
375  where  JamesIV.  was  crowned  on  the  2fth  of  June  1488. 

Ileview  of  If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  manners  of 
these  times  from  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  Scottish 
“  'parliament  during  the  reign  of  James  III,  we  should 
suppose  them  to  have  been  more  refined  than  is  evinced 
by  the  actions  which  we  have  just  related.  By  those 
statutes  the  rights  of  the  church  were  again  confirmed, 
yet  we  have  seen,  from  events,  how  little  effect  religion 
had  produced  on  the  morals  of  the  age.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  reign  was,  to  give  the  king  the  right  of 
presentation  to  ail  benefices  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
while  the  episco[)al  sees  were  vacant.  'I'he  king  was 
empowered  to  hold  plea  of  any  matter  personally,  at  his 
enipleasance,  as  it  xvas  wont  to  he  of  before.  The  par¬ 
liament  again  delegated  to  a  few  of  its  members  the 
whole  legislative  power ;  yet  was  it  not  felt  in  that  age, 
as  begetting  contempt,  and  consequently  disobedience. 
The  leges  burgorum  were  declaml  to  be  |)art  of  the 
law,  and  the  books  of  regiatn  majestatem  were  called  Ins 
majesty's  laws.  In  the.-e  declarations  we  may  perceive 
that  the  h  gislators  of  those  times  weie  not  very  accurate 
.'intitjuaries,  yet  did  the  estates  display  a  just  anxiety  for 
the  preser\ation  of  their  rolls  and  registers,  bydirecting 
VoL.  -Will.  I’art  II. 
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that  they  should  be  entered  in  books.  With  an  allu-  Scotland. 

sion,  perhaps,  to  the  atrocities  of  that  period,  the  three - 

estates  declared  that  murder  and  assassinations  were  not 
to  be  entitled  to  sanctuary.  During  this  terrible  reign, 
the  parliament  displayed  more  zeal  than  knowledge  for 
promoting  the  agriculture  and  fishery,  and  for  regula¬ 
ting  the  trade,  coinage,  and  shipping  of  a  people  w  ho 
still  wanted  credit,  capital,  and  circulation,  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  an  active  and  profitable  commerce.  The 
legislative  acts  of  this  reiga  show',  to  an  inquisitive  eye, 
some  progress  towards  civilization,  though  the  history 
of  its  political  events  attests  that  there  had  been  little 
improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  national  character, 
or  in  the  refinements  of  domestic  life. 

In  the  month  of  October  this  year,  the  nobility  and  riie  regi- 
others  who  had  been  present  at  the  king’s  coronation,  tides  as- 
converted  themselves  into  a  parliament,  and  passed  an  a 
act  by  which  they  were  indemnified  for  their  rebellion 
against  their  late  sovereign  ;  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  act  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  seal  of  Scot¬ 
land,  that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  justification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  task  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  so  far  did  they  gain  on  the 
king  by  force  of  flattery,  that  he  consented  to  summon 
the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before 
the  parliament,  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  In  conse-  Trial  <>t’ 
quence  of  this,  not  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to  lA)rd  I)a- 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  space  of  40  days.  The '■‘1 
first  on  the  list  was  the  lord  David  Lindsay,  whose®*^  ’ 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.  “  Lord  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  answ'cr  for  the  cruel  coming 
against  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counsel  to  have  devoured  the  king’s  grace  here  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and,  to  that  effect,  gave  him  a  sword  and  a  good 
horse,  to  fortify  him  against  his  son.  Your  answer 
hereto.  ”  Lord  Lindsay  was  remarkable  for  the  blunt¬ 
ness  of  his  conversation  and  the  freedom  of  his  senti¬ 
ments;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  delivered 
himself  in  such  a  manner  concerning  the  treason  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abashed  the  boldest  of  his  accusers. 

As  they  were  unable  to  answer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  press  him  to  throw  himself  on  the  king’s  cle¬ 
mency  :  w  hich  he  refused,  as  being  guilt3’  of  no  crime. 

His  brother,  Patrick  Lindsay,  undertook  to  be  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  and  apologized  on  his  knees  for  the  roughness  of 
his  behaviour,  and  at  last  observed  an  informality  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  court;  in  consequence  of  which 
Lindsay  was  released,  on  entering  into  recognisance  to 
appear  again  at  an  appointed  day  ;  but  he  was  after-  wi.o  Ul.a- 
wards  sent  prisoner  by  the  king’s  order,  for  a  w  hole 
year,  to  the  castle  of  llothesuy  in  the  isle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  alfecting  a  strict  administration  of  justice. 

The  king  was  advised  to  make  a  ]>r(igriss  round  the 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges  ;  while,  -jin. 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  w  ere  lurlinn  ■ ;  t 
appointed  toexcreise  justice, and  to  suppre."  all  kindsof  |»»- 
di-orders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  those  adjoining  to  'o>tv. 
them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  21.  I'lie  me¬ 
mory  of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  most  oppro¬ 
brious  manner.  .AUjustie*  sheritfs,  and  teward>,  w  ho 
were  po.tsesred  of  huritabie  :iffiei'-,  but  w  ho  hud  taken 
up  anus  fur  the  late  king,  were  either  di  pi.v.  .1  ot  them 
fur  three  years,  or  rcudeied  incnpaLlc  of  enjoying  them 
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Scotland.  fyr  ever  after.  Aii  the  young  nobility  wlio  had  been 
disinherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking  arms  against  the 
late  king,  rvere,  by  act  of  parliament,  restored  to  their 
several  successions  in  the  most  ample  manner.  At  last, 
in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to  the  world  that  they 
intended  only  to  resettle  the  state  of  the  nation,  without 
prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of  subjects,  v/ho  did  no 
more  than  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  it  was 
enacted,  “  That  all  goods  and  effects  taken  trom  bur¬ 
gesses,  merchants,  and  thoSe  who  had  ^nly  personal 
estates,  or.  as  they  are  called,  unUinded  mm,  since  the 
battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  to  be  restored,  but  the 
owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for  their  losses  ;  and 
their  persons,  if  in  custody,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Church.men,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  M  ere  to  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be  dealt  M-ith  by 
them  according  to  the  lair.  ”  1  he  cas'le  of  Dunbivr 

was  ord'.red  to  be  demolished  ;  and  some  statutes  M  ere 
enacted  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for  the  exclusion 
of  foreigners. 

These  last  acts  M-ere  passed  M-ith  a  vIcm’  to  recom¬ 
pense  the  boroughs,  M-ho  had  been  very  active  in  their 
opposition  to  the  late  king.  Before  they  dissolved  their 
parliament,  the  lords  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some 
j)-jb!ic  testimony  of  their  disapproving  the  late  king’s 
connexion  M-ith  England.  It  M-as  t’nerefore  enacted, 
“  Tliat  as  the  king  M-as  now  of  an  age  to  marry  a 
live  to  the  noble  princess,  horn  and  descended  of  a  noble  and  icor- 
king  s  mar- /loasc,  an  honourable  embassy  should  be  sent  to 
°  the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and  other  jilaecs, 
in  order  to  conclude  tire  matter.  ”  This  embassy  M-as 
to  be  very  splendid.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  bishop,  an 
earl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  secretary.  m  Iio  n  as  gene¬ 
rally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.-  Tliey  Mere  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  50  horsemen  ;  .5000/.  Mas  to  be  alloM  cd 
them  for  the  discharge  of  their  embassy,  and  they  M-ere 
c.mpoM-ered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  betM-een  I'rance 
and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  herald,  or,  as 
he  was  called,  a  Ints/i/  si^nire,  M-as  sent  abroad  to  visit 
the  several  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  find  oat  a  pro¬ 
per  match  for  the  king.  One  considerable  obstacle, 
however,  lav  in  the  M-ay  of  this  embassy,  'file  pope 
opposed  by  under  an  interdict  all  those  M-ho  had  appeared 

AmTlst)  against  the  late  king ;  and  the  party  who  now 

governed  in  Scotland  M  ere  regarded  by  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The  embassy  M-as 
therefore  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  ;  for  it  w  as 
not  till  the  year  14  91  that  the  pope  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  off  the  interdict,  upon  the  most  humble 
submissions  and  professions  of  repentance  made  by  the 
guilty  parties. 

In  the  mean  rime,  the  many  good  qualities  M-hich 
3S2  discovered  themselves  in  the  young  king  began  to  con- 
Auempts  ciiiate  the  affections  of  his  people  to  him.  Beiiig  con- 
to  revenge  ^jJered,  however,  as  little  better  than  a  prisoner  in  tlic 
hands  of  his  rather 's  murderers,  several  of  the  nobility 
made  use  of  that  as  a  pretence  for  taking  arms.  The 
most  forM’ard  of  these  was  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  with 
2000  men  attempted  to  surprise  the  town  of  Stirling  ; 
but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  men,  he  M  as  de¬ 
feated,  taken  unaw  ares,  and  the  castle  of  Dumbarton, 
of  which  he  w-as  the  keeper,  taken  by  the  opposite 
party.  In  the  north,  the  earls  Iluntl)'  and  Marshal, 
w  ith  the  lord  Forbes,  complained  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  deejared  their  resolution  to  revenge  the 
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late  king's  death.  Lord  Forbes  having  procured  the  5voi1and; 
bloody  shirt  of  the  murdered  prince,  displayed  it  on  the 
point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under  wh.ich  all  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  should  enlist  themselves.  After  the  defeat  of  Lenox, 
hoM'ever,  the  northern  chieftains  fountl  themselves  inca¬ 
pable  of  inarching  soutliM  ards,  and  M-cre  therefore  obli¬ 
ged  to  abandon  their  enterprise.  The  cause  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  king  M-as  next  undertaken  by  Henry  VII.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  M-ho  made  an  olFer  to  Sir  AndroM-  Wood  of  five 
ships  to  revenge  it.  The  adiniral  accepted  the  pro|)osal ;  purpuse ; 
but  the  English  behav  ing  as  pirates,  and  plundering  indi¬ 
scriminately  all  M-hn  came  in  their  M  ay,  he  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  separate  himself  from  them,  yet  M-ithout  offering 
to  attack  or  oppose  them.  L'pon  this,  James  was  advis¬ 
ed  to  send  for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  a 
commission  to  act  against  the  Ebglish  freebooters, 

Wood  accepted  the  king’s  offer  ;  and  being  well  pro-  piraticallv. 
vided  with  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  M'ith  tM-o  ships  and  arc  .ali 
only,  attacked  the  five  English  vessels,  all  of  M-hich  he*^k‘-’|' 
took,  and  brought  their  crews  prisoners  tev-Leith,  for 
which  he  mus  nobly  rcM-arded  by  his  majesty. 

Tills  conduct  of  Wood  Mas  highly  i-esented  by  the 
king  of  England,  mIio  immediately  voMcd  revenge. 

The  Scottisli  admiral’s  ships  had  been  fitted  out  for  com¬ 
merce,  as  M-ell  as  M-ar;  and  Henry  commanded  his  best 
sea  officer,  Sir  Stephen  Bull,  to  intercept  him  on  his  re-  sirStepfien 
turn  from  Flanders,  M-hithcr  he  had  gone  upon  a  com-  bull  sem 
inercial  voyage.  Wood  had  not  more  than  tMo  ships 
with  him:  the  English  admiral  had  three;  and  t-l'^se 
much  larger,  and  carrying  a  greater  M-eight  of  metal,  * 

tlian  the  Scottish  vessels.  The  English  took  their  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  island  of  May,  in  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and,  having  come  unan-ares  upon  their  encMnics, 
fired  tM  O  guns  as  a  signal  for  their  surrendering  them¬ 
selves.  The  Scottish  commander  encouraged  his  men  as 
M-cll  as  he  could ;  and  finding  them  determined  to  stand- 
bv  li'in  to  the  last,  began  the  engagement  in  sight  of 
numberless  spectators m-Iio  ajipeared  on  both  sidesof  the 
fritii.  The  fight  continued  all  that  day,  and  was  renew¬ 
ed  Mith  redoubled  fury  in  the  morning;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  ebb-tide  and  a  south  Mind  had  carried  both- 
srpiadrons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fay.  Here  the  Englisli 
fought  under  great  disadvantages,  by  reason  of  the  sand¬ 
banks  ;  and  before  they  could  get  clear  of  them,  all  the 
three  M-erc  obliged  to  submit  to  tlie  Scots,  who  carried 
them  to  Dundee.  Wood  treated  his  prisoners  M-itli  great 
humanity  ;  and  having  afteiMards  presented  them  to 
King  James,  the  latter  dismissed  them  not  only  m  about  taken 
ransoni,  but  M-ith  presents  to  the  officers  and  crews,  and.iul  l-b 
a  letter  to  King  Henry.  To  this  Henry  returned  a 
polite  ansMcr,  a  truce  Mas  concluded,  'and  till  differ- 
onces  for  the  present  were  accommodated. 

James  all  this  time  had  continued  to  display  such.  .\n.  1490s 
moderation  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage  of  his  subjects  so  much  at  heart,  that 
tliey  became  gradually  mcH  affected  to  his  government; 
and  in  H'90  all  parties  Mere  fully  reconciled.  We 
may  hence  date  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Janies  IV.;  and  tlie  next  year  the  happiness  of  liis< 
kingdom  v,-as. completed,  by  taking  off  the  popes  in¬ 
terdict,  and  giving  the  king  absolution  for  tlie  concera 
lie  had  in  his  father’s  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  restored,  the  negoeiations  An.  i-io-T. 
concerning  the  king’s  marriage  began  to  take  place,  but 
met  nith  several  interruptions.  In  11-99,  Henry  VH. 

proposed 
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^Scotland,  proposed  a  match  between  i!ie  king  of  Scotland  and  ids 
“  cousin  tile  princess  Catherine.  James  was  too  mucli  at- 
tached  to  France  to  be  fond  of  English  connexions,  and 
probably  thought  this  match  below  his  dignity;  in  con- 
seijuence  ot  which  the.  proposal  was  treated  with  con- 
5S7  tempt.  Notwithstanding  this  ill  success,  however, 
Marriage-  Henry  made  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James ;  andi 
I’S'''!- '  marriage  betwix-t  him  and  his  eldest 

Anri  wj.  daughter  Margaret.  I'lds  proposal  was  accepted :  but 
the  match  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  agreeable  to 
Janies;  tor,  at  the  very  time  in  vvhicli  he  was  negoci- 
ating  the  marriage,  he  not  only  protected  Perkin  War- 
beck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his  account.  This 
conduct  was  highly  resented  by  the  English  parliament; 
-but  Henry  himself  forgave  even  this  gross  insult,  and' 
the  marriage  negociatioiis  were  once  more  resumed. 
The  bride  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and  six  months 
old  ;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of  blood  from 
.Tames,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  dispensation  from 
388  the  pope.  This  being  obtained,  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
A  finii  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  nations,  on  the 
thaMia'ti'on.  o^'^uly  1303,  being  the  first  that  had  taken  place 
An.  150-5.  years,  since  the  peace  of  Northampton,  con¬ 

cluded  between  Robert  I.  and  Edward  HI. 

One  ot  the  great  ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  in 
promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the 
French  interest:  no  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  treaty 
signed,  tlian  he  wrote  to  liis  son-in-law  to  this  purpose; 
.389  however,  politely  declined  to  break  with  his  an- 

Magnifi-  cient  ally.  On  the  16th  of. June,  the  roj'al  bride  set 
wnce  of  out  from  Richmond  in  Surrey,  in  company  with  lier 
nupti^^s  who  gave  her  convoy  as  far  as  Colleweston, 

the  residence  of  liis  mother  the  countess  of  Richmond. 
After  passing  some  days  there,  the  king  resigned  his 
daughtertothecareof  the  earlsof  Surrey  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Here  many  of  the  company  were  iiermilted  to 
take  their  leave  ;  but  those  wlio  remained  still  made 
a  royal  appearance.  At  Lamberton  church  they  were 
met  by  James,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  his  no¬ 
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biiity  and  oflicers  of  state.  From  Eamberton  tlsey  pro-  Scotland, 

cceded  to  Dalkeith,  and  next  iluy  to  Edir.buigli  ;  - « - ’ 

where  the  nuptials  wore  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
splendour.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that  the-  Scots 
surpassed  all  their  guests  in  extravagance  and  In.xurv; 
a  circumstance  which  must  be  imputed  to  the  great 
intercourse  and  commerce  which  James  and  his  sub- 
jeets  maintained  with  foreign  courts  and  countries. 

Alter  the  celebralion  of  tlie  nuptials,  James  appears  las 
to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown  almost  to  any  lonie,  a 
of  his  pi  cdtccssors;  and  began  to  make  a  considerable 
figure  amorig  the  Euroiwan  potentates.  But  the  mag- 
nificence  ot  his  court  and  embassies,  his  liberality  to 
strangers  and  to  learned  men.  his  costly  edifices,  and, 
above  all,  the  large  sums  be  laid  out  in  ship-building, 
had  now  brought  him  into  some  difficulties;  and  he  so 
far  attended  to  tile  advice  and  example  of  his  father- 
in-law,  that  he  supplied  his  necessities  by  reviving  dor¬ 
mant  penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardships 
and  old  titles  of  estates,  by  wdiich  he  rai>ed  largo  sums. 

1  hough  he  did  this  w  ithout  assembling  his  parliament, 
yet  he  found  agents  w  ho  Justified  those  proceedings,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Epsom  and  Dudley  did  those  of 
Henry,  under  the  sanction  of  law-.  .At  last,  however, 
touched  with  the  sufferings  of  his  subjects,  he  ordered 
all  prosecutions  to  be  stopped.  He  e*ven  went  farther: 
for,  >ensible  of  the  detestation  into  which  his  father-in- 
law  s  avarice  had  brought  himself  and  his  administra¬ 
tion,  he  ordered  the  ministers  w  ho  had  advised  him  to 
those  shameful  courses  to  be  imprisoned  ;  and  some 
of  them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  commis¬ 
sion,  actually  dic'd  in  their  confinement.  -j,j 

About  tliis  time,  .fames  applied  himself,  with  incrc-  Applies 
dihle  assiduity,  to  tlie  building  of  ships;  one  of  which,  •'imsi'lt  to 
the  St  Michael,  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  largest  "’T''."""® 
then  in  the  world  (m).  He  worked  with  his  own  hands 
in  building  it ;  and  it  is  plain,  fro-ii  his  conduct,  that 
he  was  a>|)iiing  to  maritime  power,  in  which  he  w.as 
encouraged  by  the  excellent  seamen  which  Scotlan.l 
then  produced.  The  first  essay  of  his  arm.-  by  sea  was 
iu  favour  ot  liis  kimiuan  Jidiii  King  ot  Denmark.  Tliis 

f  O  2  prince 


(.m)  Of  this  ship  we  have  the  following  account  by  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie.  “  In  the  same  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  higged  a  great  siiip,  called  the  Great  Michael,  which  was  the  greatest  sliip,  and  ot  ino-t  .>-trcng;li,  that 
ever  sailed  in  fingland  or  France.  For  this  shi[)  w.as  of  so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much  timber,  that,  t  x- 
cept  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the  woods  in  File,  which  was  oak  wood,  by  all  timber  that  was  gotten  out  of 
Norway  ;  for  she  was  so  strong,  and  of  so  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wright-  of  Scotland,  yea,  anil  many 
other  strangers,  were  at  lier  device,  by  the  king’s  commamlnient,  who  wrought  very  busilv  io  her;  but  if  was 
a  year  and  d.ay  ere  slie  was  complete);  to  wit,  she  was  twelve  score  foot  of  leiigtli,  and  tbirtv-.-ix  font  witliin 
the  sides.  She  was  ten  foot  tliick  in  the  wall,  outted  jests  of  oak  in  her  wail,  and  boards  on  every  side,  so 
stark  arid  so  thick,  that  no  cannon  conld  go  through  hi  r.  'I'liisgrt  at  ship  cumbered  SeothniJ  to  get  her  to  the 
sea.  From  that  time  that  she  was  afloat,  and  her  iiia.-ts  and  sails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors  effeirii  g 
thereto,  she  was  counted  to  the  kiiig  to  be  tiiirty  ihous.md  pounds  of  expense.-.,  by  her  artillerv,  which  »as 
very  great  and  costly  to  the  king,  by  all  the  rest  of  her  orders ;  to  w  it,  she  bare  iiiuiiv  cum. on-,  six  on  i  very  side, 
with  three  great  bas>ils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  lietbre,  with  three  luindri  j  shot  of  small  mtillerv, 
tliat  is  to  -say,  my  anil  and  battret  faleon,  and  quartir-fal  con,  slings,  peslelenl  scrpeteii^,  and  double-dogs,  with  Inig- 
tor  anil  culveiing,  cors-bows,  and  li  uid-bnws.  .She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  sad  her  ;  she  lull  -.ix  .-lore  of 
gunners  to  u.se  her  artillery  ;  and  had  a  tituiisand  mim  of  war,  by  lier  ca|itajn,  sliippeis,  uod  ipeii ier-inas(cr.«. 

“  When  this  ship  pa-t  to  the  .sea,  and  wa.s  I3  ing  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  shoot  a  eaiinnn  at  her,  to  es-ay 
her  if  she  was  wight,  liut  I  heard  sat,  it  deareil  her  ni*!,  and  did  her  little  sk.iitli.  .\nd  if  any  man  believe 
that  this  description  of  the  ship  he  not  of  verity,  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pa.-.s  to  the  gate  of  1  nlibardi.i, 
and  there,  afore  tlie  same,  ye  will  see  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  lij.i  thorn,  by  llie  w  right 
that  helped  to  make  liir.  .As  for  other  properties  of  her.  Sir  .Andrew  W  ood  i.s  uiy  auilior,  who  was  quarter- 
master  of  her  ;  and  Robert  Bartyiic,  w  ho  was  nia.stcr-slnppcr.  ” 
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prince  brother  to  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland ; 
and  had  partly  been  called  to  tlie  throne  of  Sweden,  and 
partly  possessed  it  by  force.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
administrator,  Sture,  whom  he  pardoned  after  he  was 
crowned.  Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion,  and 
the  Norwegians  revolting  at  the  same  time,  John  found 
himself  under  such  difficulties,  that  he  w'as  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Denmark;  but  he  left  his  queen  in  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Stockholm,  which  she  bravely  defended 
against  Sture  and  the  Swedes.  Tliis  heroic  princess  be¬ 
came  a  great  favourite  with  James;  and  several  letters 
that  passed  between  them  are  still  extant.  The  king  of 
Denmark,  next  to  the  French  monarch,  was  the  fa¬ 
vourite  ally  of  James ;  who,  earlj'^  in  his  reign,  had 
compromised  some  differences  between  them.  It  like¬ 
wise  appears,  from  the  histories  of  the  north,  that  both 
James  and  his  father  had  given  great  assistance  to  his 
Danish  majesty  in  reducing  the  Norwegians;  and  he 
resolved  to  become  a  partj^  in  the  war  against  the 
Swedes,  and  the  Lubecikers  who  assisted  them,  if  the 
former  continued  in  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this,  he 
sent  an  ambassador  to  offer  his  mediation  between  John 
and  his  subjects.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  negociations  were  opened  at  ('aimar. 
The  deputies  of  Sweden  not  attending,  John  prevailed 
with  those  of  Denmark  and  Norwa3*to  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  of  forfeiture  against  Sture  and  all  his  adherents. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm 
was  so  warmly  pressed,  that  the  garrison  was  dimi¬ 
nished  to  a  handful,  and  those  destitute  of  nil  kinds  of 
provisions ;  so  that  the  brave  queen  was  forced  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  and  to  surrender  up  the  fortress,  on  condition 
that  she  might  be  suffered  to  depart  for  Denmark; 
but  the  capitulation  was  perfidiously  broken  bj’’  Sture, 
and  she  was  confined  in  a  monastery. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  James  resolved  to  employ 
his  maritime  power.  He  wrote  a  letter,  conceived  in 
the  strongest  terms,  to  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  tlie  pri¬ 
mate  of  Sweden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all  his  autho¬ 
rity  in  favour  of  the  king ;  and  another  letter  to  the 
Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  w'ar  against  them,  as 
well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued  to  assist  the 
rebels.  Accordingto Hollinshed, James, inconsequence 
oi  King  John’s  application,  gave  the  command  of  an 
army  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  replaced 
John  upon  his  throne.  'ITiough  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  strictly  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  James,  John  must  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
cf  his  enemies.  Sture,  whose  arms  had  made  great  pi  o- 
gress,  hearing  that  a  considerable  armament  was  fitting 
out  in  Scotland,  and  knowing  that  James  had  prevailed 
with  the  French  king  to  assist  JoJm  likewise,  agreed  to 
release  the  queen,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  frontiers  of 
Denmark;  where  she  died.  By  this  time,  James’s  ar¬ 
mament,  which  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  .4rran, 
had  set  sail;  but  perceiving  that  all  matters  were  adjust¬ 
ed  between  John  and  the  Swedes,  the  ships  returned 
sooner  than  James  expected,  “  which  (says  he,  in  a  very 
polite  letter  he  wrote  to  the  queen  upon  the  occasion) 
they  durst  not  have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an 
account  that  her  Danish  majesty  was  in  perfect  health 
and  safety.”  The  severity  of  John  having  occasioned 
a  fresh  revolt,  James  again  sent  a  squadron  to  his  as¬ 
sistance,  which  appeared  before  Stockholm,  and  ob¬ 
liged  the  Lubeckers  to  conclude  a  new  treaty. 


James,  having  thus  honourably  discharged  his  en-  Scotland. 

gagements  with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  turn-  -- — u - ^ 

ed  bis  attention  towards  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders, 
who  had  insulted  his  dag,  on  account  of  the  assistance 
he  had  afforded  the  Duke  of  Gueldres,  as  well  as  from  and  ’ 
morives  of  rapaciousness,  which  distinguished  those  HoHan- 
traders,  who  are  said  not  only  to  have  plundered  the‘*®’^- 
Scots  ships,  but  to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard 
to  conceal  their  villany.  James  gave  the  command  of 
a  squadron  to  Barton ;  who  put  to  sea,  and,  without 
any  ceremonj^,  treated  all  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  tra¬ 
ders  who  fell  into  his  hands  as  pirates,  and  sent  their 
heads  in  hogsheads  to  James.  Soon  after.  Barton  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  brought  with  him  a  number  of 
rich  prizes,  which  rendered  his  reputation  as  a  sea¬ 
man  famous  all  over  Europe — James  was  then  so  much 
respected  on  the  continent,  that  we  know  of  no  re¬ 
sentment  shown  either  by  the  court  of  Spain,  whose 
subjects  those  Netherlanders  were,  or  of  any  other 
power  in  Europe,  for  this  vigorous  proceeding. 

The  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  remaining  c,iuse  of 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.;  nor  did  his  son  Hen-quam-l 
ry  ^TII.,  though  he  had  not  the  same  reason  as  his  fa- 
ther  to  keep  well  witli  the  Scots,  for  some  time  show*^'^‘*' 
any  disposition  to  break  with  them.  A  breach,  how¬ 
ever,  at  length  took  place,  and  was  never  afterwards 
thoroughly  n.ade  up. 

About  SOv’ears  before,  one  John  Barton  (a  relation, 
probably,  to  the  famous  Barton)  commanded  a  trading 
vessel  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguese  sea  captains 
ii\  the  port  of  SIuj’s  ;  and  the  captain,  with  several 
Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  defend  their 
property.  Tlie  action  was  esteemed  cowardly  as  well  as 
piratical,  because  it  was  done  under  the  protection  of  a 
large  Portuguese  squadron.  The  ship,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  crew,  with  the  cargo,  were  carried  to 
Portugal,  whence  no  redress  could  be  obtained  ;  and 
.Tames  HI.  granted  letters  of  marque  to  John  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Bartons,  heirs  to  the  Barton  who  had  been  mur¬ 
dered.  Upon  the  accession  of  James  IV.  to  the  crown, 
of  Scotland,  the  letters  of  marque  were  recalled,  and  a 
friendly  correspondence  was  entered  into  between  James 
and  his  Portuguese  majesty.  No  redress,  however,  was 
to  be  had  from  the  latter ;  and  Robert  Barton  being 
made  prisoner,  and  his  ship  a  prize,  he  was  detained 
in  Zealand,  till  .Tames  procured  his  deliverance,  by  ap- 
pljdng  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Sir 
Andrew  Barton  took  part  in  tlie  quarrel  ;  and  having 
obtained  a  like  letter  of  marque,  he  made  dreadful  de- 
jiredations  on  the  Portuguese  trade,  and,  according  to 
Englisli  authors,  he  plundered  many  English  ships,  on 
pretence  of  their  carrying  Portuguese  property,  and 
made  the  navigation  of  the  narrow  seas  dangerous  to 
Faiglishmen.  The  court  of  London  received  cUiily  com¬ 
plaints  of  Barton’s  depredations  :  but  Henry  being  at 
this  time  very  averse  to  quarrel  with  James,  these  com¬ 
plaints  were  heard  with  great  cokhiess  at  his  council- 
board.  The  earl  of  Surrey  had  then  two  sons,  gallant 
noblemen;  and  he  declared  to  Henry’s  face,  that  while 
he  had  an  estate  that  could  furnish  out  a  ship,  or  a  son 
who  was  capable  of  commanding  one,  the  narrow  seas 
should  not  he  infested.  Flenry  could  not  discourage 
this  generous  offer;  and  lettersof  marque  were  accord- 
ingly  granted  to  the  two  young  noblemen,  Sir  Thomas, 
and  Sir  Edward  Howard.  The  prizes  that  Barton  had 
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fflotlana.  taken  had  rendered  his  ships  immensely  rich,  conse- 

*— V - 'quently  they  were  heavy  iaden,  and  unfit  for  fighting; 

while  we  may  easily  suppose,  that  the  ships  of  the  How-’ 
ards  were  clean,  and  of  a  superior  force  jn  every  respect 
to  those  of  Barton.  After  encountering  a  great  deal  of 
foul  weather,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  came  up  with  the 
Lyon,  which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton 
in  person  ;  and  Sir  Edward  fell  in  with  the  Unicorn, 
Barton’s  other  ship.  The  event  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  inequality  of  the  match.  Sir  An- 
drew  Barton  was  killed,  while  he  was  animating,  with 
his  whistle,  his  men  to  hold  out  to  the  last ;  and  both 
the  Scotch  ships  being  taken,  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  London,  with  their  crews  prisoners. 

James  could  never  forgive  Henry  for  the  loss  of  his 
brave  officer.  He  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  ;  but  all 
the  answer  he  received  was,  that  Barton  and  his  crews 
were  lawless  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done 
against  them  ought  never  to  have  been  resented  a- 
mongst  sovereign  princes.  James  asserted  that  Barton 
was  no  pirate,  bee;  use  he  bore  his  commission  ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  convicted  of  piratical  acts 
\  before  he  was  treated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry 
intimated  to  James,  that  he  was  willing  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  ;  but  James 
393  thought  himself  affronted  by  the  proposal. 

James  re-  Various  negociations  took  place  concerning  this  and 
other  affairs  till  the  year  1513;  when  James,  though 
land.  *  some  time  before  been  fully  resolved  on  a 

An.  1513.  war  with  England,  thought  it  highly  necessary  that  it 
should  have  the  sanction  of  his  parliament,  which  he  as¬ 
sembled  for  that  purpose.  The  young  nobility  were 
not  only  inspired  with  the  sentiments  of  James,  but 
had  been  wou  over  by  the  French  ;  and  the  majority 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  (which  was  somewhat 
extraordinary,  as  James  was,  in  effect,  to  fight  against 
the  pope  and  his  allies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with 
Engl  and.  The  old  counsellors,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  saw  the  flourishing  state  of  Scotland,  arising  from 
a  long  peace  and  commerce  protected  by  a  fleet,  dread¬ 
ed  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  war.  The  queen 
naturally  headed  this  party ;  and  she  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  .A.ngus  and  the  wisest  part  of  the  nobility. 
Their  arguments  made  no  impression  upon  James,  who 
had  received  a  present  from  Louis  of  four  ships  laden 
with  wine  and  flour,  and  two  ships  of  war  completely 
equipped,  one  of  them  carrying  3t  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  He  promised  to  the  French  queen,  upon 
bis  honour,  that  he  would  take  the  field  against  the 
English  ;  and  she  had  sent  him  a  fresh  letter,  gently 
reproaching  him  for  want  of  gallantry,  and  for  not  being 
so  good  as  his  word.  In  short,  the  reasonings  of  the 
wisest  and  best  part  of  the  nobility  were  overruled, 
39fi  and  the  expedition  against  England  was  resolved  on. 
The  Scots  The  earl  of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
defeated,  was,  at  this  juncture,  at  tlte  head  of  7()0()  or  3(K)0 

men,  with  whom  he  committed  prodigious  devastations 
en  the  English  borders.  Henry’s  queen,  Catharine  of 
Spain,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his  dominions,  issued 
a  commission  of  array,  directed  to  Sir  Thomas  Lovcl, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  for  assembling  the  militia  of  the 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  Leicester, 
Stafl'ord,  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  The 
management  of  the  war,  however,  was  chiefly  com- 
tuiUed  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  assembled  the  militia 
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of  Chester,  Lancaster,  Northuniberland,  Westmore-  Scotland, 
and,  Cumberland,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  The 
carl  of  Hume  had  by  this  time  laid  great  part  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  waste  ;  and  his  men  were  returning  borne 
laden  with  booty.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  resolving  to 
intercept  them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bulmer  to  form 
an  ambush  with  1000  archers,  at  a  placevcallcd  Broom- 
hotise,  which  was  extremely  convenient  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  pass  that  way.  As 
the  latter  expected  nothing  of  that  kind,  Bulmer  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  orders  with  great  success.  The  archers 
assaulted  the  Scots  all  at  once,  and  made  so  good  use 
of  their  arrows,  that  their  main  body  w  as  put  to  flight, 

500  were  killed,  and  400  taken,  with  the  lord  Hume’s, 
standard,  which  he  left  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  plunder  being  recovered  at  the 
same  time.  The  commonalty  of  Scotland  termed  this 
expedition  of  the  lord  Hume’s  the  III  road. 

James  was  more  exasperated  than  ever  by  this  dc-  Tlie  queen 
feat,  and  continued  bis  preparations  for  invading  Eng- 
land  with  additional  vigour.  His  queen  did  all 
became  a  wise  and  prudent  wife  to  divert  him  from  bis  his  design, 
fatal  purpose.  She  endeavoured  to  work  on  his  su- 
pcr^titiorl,  by  recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreams 
and  boding  apprehensions.  James  treating  these  as 
mere  illusions  and  fictions  of  the  brain,  she  bad  recourse 
to  other  arts.  While  James  was  waiting  at  Linlith¬ 
gow  f  or  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 
Highlands,  he  assisted  one  afternoon  at  the  vespers  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael.  Being  placed  in  one  of  the  398 
canon’s  seats,  a  venerable  comely  man,  of  about  52  phantom 
years  of  age,  entered,  dressed  in  a  long  garment  of 
azure  colour,  and  girded  round  with  a  towel  or  roll''^™' 
of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his  yellow  locks  hang¬ 
ing  down  his  shoulders  ;  in  short,  he  was  dressed  and 
formed  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apostle  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  he  is  represented  in  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  church  being  crowded,  this  personage,  with  some 
difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king’s  scat ;  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  it,  he  spoke  to  the  follow  ing  purpose :  “  Sir 
(said  he),  I  am  sent  hither  to  intreat  you  for  this  time 
to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
your  intended  journey  ;  for  if  you  do,  you  sliall  not 
prosper  in  your  enterprise,  nor  any  of  your  followers. 

I  am  further  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye  be  so  refrac¬ 
tory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  use  the  acqiuiintance, 
company,  or  counsel  of  women,  as  ye  tender  your 
honour,  life,  and  estate.  ”  After  delivering  these 
words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no 
more  seen,  though,  when  the  service  was  ended, 

James  earnestly  inquired  after  him. 

That  this  scene  was  acted,  seems  to  be  past  dispute  ; 
for  Sir  David  I.indsay,  who  was  tlten  a  young  ihhii, 
and  present  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Buclra- 
nan  and  Lindsay  the  historian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  w  hole  was  a  contrivance  ol  the  queen, 
to  whose  other  afllictions  the  stings  of  jealousy  were 
now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  l-ng- 
land,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  ca.stle  of  L  ord,  JamrMlr- 
had  been  taken  prisoner,  ami  sent  to  Scotland  ;  w  here '“‘Ir J  tiy 
he  was  detained  on  a  charge  of  inuuler,  of  wliitli 
seems  to  have  been  innocent.  'I  hc  English  huturi.int 
mention  tliis  aslinving  pa.-.,  i-d  aft  r  James  ente  red  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  ilic  sup|1ll^ed  phan¬ 
tom’s  speech,  it  it  probable  tiiat  it  happened  before ; 
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iScotlaui  and  tliat  Heron's  wife  and  beautiful  daughter  had  Jbeen 
for  some  time  soliciting  James  for  his  deliverance.  Be 
that  as  It  may,  it  is  too  probable  that  James  was  smitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  ;  and  that  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  vras  a  most  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herseif  of  the  conquest.  Pretending  that  she  had  in¬ 
terest  enough  to  procure  the  release  of  the  lord  .Johnston 
and  \lexander  Home,  who  were  prisoners  in  England, 
'she  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  constant  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  she  is  said 
to  have  betrayed  all  James’s  secrets  and  measures.  The 
rend.zvous  of  Janres’s  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
to  which  James  repaired ;  and  having  given  orders  for 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhouse.  While  he  was  there,  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  of  in- 
wading  England  :  but  James,  deaf  to  all  the  solicita¬ 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  queen,  mustered  his  army ; 
and  on  the  22d  of  August  he  passed  the  Tweed,  en¬ 
camping  that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twissel.  On 
hi-  arrival  at  Twisselliaugh  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
assembly  of  his  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  such  as  should  die  in  the  army,  or 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  during  his  stay  in  England, 
should  have  their  wards,  relief,  and  marriages  of  the 
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who,  upon  that  a.  count,  dispensed  with  tlieir 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  crisis  of  tliat  prince's 
Abandoned  to  his  passion  for  liis  English  niis- 
she  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother's  instiga¬ 
tion,  to  tntle  away  his  time  for  some  days  ;  during 
which  interval,  the  junction  of  the  English  army  was 
formed.  The  carl  ol'  Surrey,  the  English  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret :  but  ordered  the  landholders  ol'  the 
neighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  in  writing  what 
number  of  men  each  could  furnish,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  at  an  hour's  warning ;  ar.d  he  laid  his  plan  so 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  tlie  field  till  James  had 
advanced  so  far  into  England  as  to  rcndti  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  assisted  the  iaciy  Ford  (as  slie  is  called)  in 
])crsuading  .James  that  iher'C  was  no  danger  in  tlie  de¬ 
lay,  because  tlic  English  had  not  the  lace  of  an  army 
in  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  tlic  carl  of  .Surrey  ordered  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  B;  rwick  and  Noriiam,  the  two  strongest 
places  on  the  froiuiers  of  England,  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  case  thev  were  attacked  ;  and 
directetl  tliem  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  resolute  defence,  Janus 
•would  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Xorham’s  answer  was,  that  liis  castle  was  so 
■well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  case  of  <a 
to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  King  Henry  should 
The  iSeots  return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  person.  .James, 
take  ihe  however,  besieged  it  on  the  2.5th  of  August,  and  liat- 
tered  it  so  furiously,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  the 
sixth  day  alter.  .James  tiien  proceeded  to  tlie  castle  of 
Etal  belonging  to  tlie  tamily  of  Manners  (now  duke 
of  Kutland);  which  lie  took  and  demolished  likewise,  as 
lie  also  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  castle  of  Ford. 
'J’lie  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  consisted 
of  at  least  .50,000  men  when  it  passed  the  Tweed.  At 
tills  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heiglits  of  Cheviot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  deso- 
•late  through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  English  ge¬ 
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neral.  Being  obliged  to  extend  tlieir  quarters  for  tlie  Scotian 

benetit  of  subsistence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had  - - 

acquired  a  considerable  plunder,  with  which,  as  usual, 
they  retired  to  tlieir  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
uant  of  subsistence.  The  earl  of  Surrey  knew  their 
situation,  and  ordererl  the  rendezvous  of  his  army,  first 
at  Newcastle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  vast  desertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotch  .-irmy,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  The  wet¬ 
ness  of  the  season  rendered  his  march,  especially  that  of 
the  artillery,  extremely  difficult ;  but  being  joined  by 
several  persons  of  distinction,  he  marched  on  tlie  3d  of 
September  to  Alnwick,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  JOOO 
liardy  veteran  troops,  sent  from  the  English  army  on 
tlie  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  son  the  lord- 
admiral  of  England  ;  so  that,  as  the  English  authors 
admit,  his  army  consisted  of  2(5,000  men,  all  complete¬ 
ly  armed  and  provided  for  the  field.  James  having,  in 
the  manifesto  which  he  dispersed  on  his  entering  Eng¬ 
land,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  invasion,  the  lord-admiral  had  prevailed  with 
Henry  to  send  him  upon  this  service  ;  and  he  informed 
James  by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  justify  tlie  death 
of  that  pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Englisli  army. 

By  tills  time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  desertion  James  dis 
and  otiier  causes,  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  numbers;  gusts  sevf 
but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it  was  his  own  con- 
cliict.  His  indolence  and  inactivity,  joined  to  the  scan- 
dalous  example  of  his  amours,  at  such  a  season,  had  dis¬ 
gusted  several  of  his  greatest  men  and  best  friends ;  and 
some  of  tiiem  more  than  suspected  a  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  I  lie  English  lady  and  the  earl  of  Surrey.  .Iaiiio.6 
was  deaf  to  all  their  remonstrances  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Aligns  declared,  that  he  was  resolved  to  return  home, 
as  he  foresaw  that  the  ruin  of  tlie  army  was  inevitable 
through  the  obstinacy  uf.Jame.^.  lie  accordingly  witli- 
diew  to  .Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  sons. 

'J  he  lord  Ihime  and  the  earl  of  linntly  were  likewise 
di.scoiitentcd.  The  former  had  brought  his  men  into 
the  field ;  liut  according  to  some  .Scotch  historians, 
with  a  design  rather  to  betray  than  to  serve  James  ; 
but  Huntly,  thougli  lie  disliked  liis  master’s  conduct, 
remained  linnly  atiaclied  to  bis  person. 

i  he  defection  or  backwardness  of  tliose  great  men 
sctintd  to  make  no  impression  upon  James.  He  Iiad 
ehoscii  a  strong  camp  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Eord, 
on  tlie  bide  of  a  monnlaln  called  EJodden  hiil ;  and  l.e 
was  separated  from  the  Englisli  army  by  the  river  Till. 

This  advantageous  situation  put  tlie  earl  ofBurrey  uu-  EncMmiJ* 
der  great  difficulties;  for  it  reiulercd  the  Scotch  army  in  an  ad- 
inaccessible,  as  it  was  fortifieil  by  artillery,  and  was  now  'yntagcoui 
well  supplied  with  provisions  b\  the  ciumge  of  its  situa- 
tion.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifesto,  uiili  wliich  he 
charged  llouge  Croix  herald,  ulio  was  attended  by  a 
trumjiet.  J  t  contained  some  [iroposals  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  V  liicli  .--eems  to  have  been  calculated  to  give 
the  lady  I'ord  the  more  credit  with  .James  ;  but  con¬ 
cluded  with  reproaches  for  his  peifidious  invasion  of 
England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  liini  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  buttle,  'ihe  herald  was  farlher  charged  with  a 
\erbal  cominhsiou  to  acquaint  James,  that  ilte  earl  of 
Surrey  had  issiiedordci.s  lliat  noquarter  sliould  be  gi\eu 
to  any  ol  the  Scotcli  army  but  tlie  king  himself. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  on  this  occasion  ;  in 
which  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  oUiers  made  strong  rc- 
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monstrances  against  a  general  engagement,  riioy 
shewed  how  fatal  it  must  be  to  Scotland,  should  it 
prove  unsuccessful;  and  that  the  wisest  course  Janies 
could  fellow  was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  enemy,  he  could  fight  to  great  advantage. 
The  earl  of  Huntly,  however,  added,  that  his  opinion 
should  be  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  that  he  was  equally  ready  to  share  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  danger  as  his  glory. 

Huntly  and  the  other  noblemen  were  opposed  by  the 
French  ambassador,  who  represented  a  retreat  as  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  tlie  arms  of 
.Tames;  and  used  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  same 
kind,  which  but  too  well  suited  with  the  king’s  disposi¬ 
tion.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
opinion  tliat  the  king  should  immediately  besiege  Ber¬ 
wick;  but  the  majority  of  them  declared  that  it  was  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surrey  at 
that  nobleman’s  requisition,  and  tliat^James  could  lose 
no  honour  by  returning  home.  I’atrick  Lord  I.indsay 
of  Byres,  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  was 
president  of  the  council,  expressed  iiimself  so  strongly 
on  that  Iiead,  that  James,  in  a  passion,  is  said  by  tlie 
historian  Lindsay  to  have  sworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to 
return  to  Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his 
owmgate.  He  ordered  RougeCroix  to  be  called  in ;  and 
after  treating  him  with  great  politcness,hesent  ame.ssage 
to  the  earl  of  Surrej'  by  one  of  Iiis  owui  heralds  ( Islay), 
importing,  that  lie  would  give  the  English  battle  on  the 
Friday  following;  and  that  had  he  received  such  a  mes¬ 
sage  I'roni  the  earl  even  in  his  own  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
lie  would  have  left  tliat,  and  a!!  other  business,  to  fight 
him.  Witli  this  message,  a  small  manifesto,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  James’s  conduct,  was  sent  by  the  same  herald. 

The  earl  of  Surrey,  wlio  was  then  so  infirm  tliat  lie 
was  carried  about  in  a  sedan  or  chariot,  had  foreseen 
that  James  would  return  an  answer  by  one  of  Ins  own 
heralds ;  but,  unwilling  that  he  should  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  English  camp,  lie 
ordered  proper  persons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  di¬ 
stance,  where  soon  after  he  attended  iiimself  in  person.. 
Jslay  executed  his  commission,  without  paying  much 
respect  to  the  person  of  tiie  English  general ;  w  ho  dis¬ 
missed  liiri,  after  bestowing  great  compliments  on  the 
honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  ordered 
his  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  tow.ards  Wollcr- 
haugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix,  hisherald, 
who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  strong  situation  of  the 
Scottish  camp  ;  but  the  advanced  posts  of  the  English 
army,  w  ere  then  within  threemiles  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  earl  of  Surrey  found  his  difficulties  daily  increa'-ing. 
The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  swelling  of  the  rivers 
cut  him  ofFfroni  the  necessary  communications  for  sup¬ 
plying  his  army,  and  nothing  hut  a  battle  could  save 
him  either  from  being  disbanded  or  destroyed. 

James  seems  to  have  so  far  regarded  the  ailvice  of  his 
w  iscst  coun-ellors,  as  not  to  abanilon  his  strong  situation. 
They  endeavoured  to  pcrsuaile  him,  that  it  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  decline  the 
battle  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  that  his  engagement 
did  not  bind  him  to  fight  upon  disadvantageous  grouncl. 
'J’lic  Scots,  at  the  same  time,  knew  ol  their  enemy’s  di¬ 
stresses;  and,asDrummond  elcganili  expresses  it, they 
remonstrated  to  their  king,  that  he  lacked  nothing  liut 
patience  to  be  victorious.  The  Scots  thus  lying  on  the 
defensive,  the  carl  of  Suirey  again  sent  Rouge  Croix 
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to  inform  .Tames  that  he  was  ready  to  give  him  battle,  -^rotl.-ind. 
James  was  sensibly  nettled  at  this  tacit  imputation 
his  lionour,  and  perhaps  wa.s  inwai  dly  vexed  at  having 
f  illoued  the  w  ise  advice  of  his  no'olemcn..  It  appears, 
from  the  best  authorities,  tint  he  neglected  the  ne¬ 
cessary  precaul  ions  for  guarding  the  [lassngcs  of  the 
Till,  which  liie English  crossed,  partly  at  a  jilace  where 
it  was  fordable,  and  partly  at  a  liridgc.  We  arc  told, 
not  w  itlioiit  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  while 
the  Engli-li  were  pas-ing  the  bridge,  Bortli wick, mast,  r 
of  the  Scotch  aitilkry,  fell  on  his  knec.s,  ami  begged 
permission  from  James  to  point  his  cannon  agriinst  the 
bridge:  but  that  .Tames  answereil  him  in  a  pa  -ion.  that 
it  must  he  at  the  peril  of  his  (  Bortliw  ick’s)  head,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  sec  all  lu's  enemies  that  day  on 
the  plain  before  him  in  a  body.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  af¬ 
ter  passing  the  Till,  took  possession  of  Braxton,  w  hich 
lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch  camp  ;  and  by  that  situa¬ 
tion  lie  cut  off  the  communicali  m  ot  his  enemies  with 
the  Tweed,  and  commanded  the  'I'ill  below  Eton-castic. 

'I'lic  Scotch  generals  saw  themselves  now  in  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  the  same  straits  in  wliicli  tlieir  eiie-' 
mics  had  been  involveil  two  days  before,  and  their  coun¬ 
try  open  to  an  inv.asion  of  the  Egnlisli  army.  James 
had  secret  intelligence  that  this  was  far  from  being  the 
intention  of  the  English  general  ;  and  imagining  that 
the  latter’s  intention  was  to  take  po.ssession  of  a  strong 
camp  upon  a  hill  lictwccn  fiim  and  the  Tweed,  which 
would  give  the  English  a  fai  then  command  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  resolved  to  he  before-hand  witli  tlie  carl,  and 
gave  orders  for  making  large  fires  of  green  wood,  that 
the  smoke  might  cover  his  march  along  the  height,  to 
take  advantage  of  I  h  it  eminence  But  vvliile  this  stra- 
t.igein  conccaltd  his  mrircii  from  the  Engli.^h,  their 
movements  were  concealed  fro  n  lilm  :■  for  u  lien  he 
came  to  the  hniw’  (*f  the  lieight  over  whi-!i  he  liail 
inarclmd,  he  found  tlie  cncniy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  on  tlie  plain,  but  so  close  to  the  height  where 
he  was,  that  his  artillery,  on  whicii  his  great  depen¬ 
dence  was,  must  overshoot  them.  40T 

A  battle  w  as  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  onb’  •‘'‘•count  o? 

means  of  saving  the  Scotch  army,  w  hich  w  as  nrohabix  'Vl‘ 
....  ,  •  1-  11-  ‘  -of  1  I.kIiI.  D. 

far  from  being  a  disagreeable  circnm-tance  to  .Ianie>.  oth  .s,  -i- 

His  person  was  so  dear  to  his  troops,  that  manv  of  them  ti'inliii-. 
dressed  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the  s  ime *-51^ 
coats  of  armour  anil  with  the  s:imedi't  met  ions  that  l.m>is 
wore  that  day.  Ilisgenerals  had  carnosllv de'ired  liiiit 
to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety,  wliere  liL  ptTSon  would  be 
secure  in  all  event-:  hut  he  ohstioatelv  rt  I'usfd  tofollowr 
their  advice:  and  on  the  f)lli  of  Sepiember,  early  i.i  the 
morning, dispii-iitionswereordereil  for  the  line  ofhiiiiie. 

The  commanil  of  the  van  w:is  nihuted  to  the  e.itl  of 
Huntly  ;  tl.u‘  earls  of  I^enox  and  .Argvly  commaiuled 
the  llighliiulers  under  James,  who,  sonic  s.sv,  mtv.iI 
only  us  a  voliinieer  ;  and  the  curls  of  C'lawliird  and 
Montrose  led  the  body  of  rc-erve.  I'he  curl  of  Surn-y 
gave  the  commanil  of  his  van  to  his  .-.'ii,  the  lord  nil- 
niiral;  his  right  wing  was  conum.mUil  b\  hi-  other  -on. 

Sir  Edward  ll.iwaril;  and  his  left  hv  S>r  Mannailuke 
('onstable.  The  tear  W.1;  cniii'iiandeil  l>v  ihi-  curl  him¬ 
self,  Lord  I):icrcs,  and  Sir  Edw.ud  .Stanley.  H  .ler 
tho-e  h  ailiTS  served  tlie  llower  ol  all  ifre  iiohihiv  und’ 
gentry  then  in  T.ngland.  Other  wnterk  givetlirterenC.- 
aceonnt-of  the  disposition nl  the  Eni  li-h umiy.hut  they 
muv  he  ruconciU d  by  the  dirt't  lurl  form-  into  wluclv 
thc  battle  was  thrown  before  it  w  as  decided.  The  lord 
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Hume  is  mentioned  as  serving  under  the  earls  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Montrose,  and  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwel  was 
in  the  rear. 

The  first  motion  of  the  English  army  was  by  the 
lord-admiral,  who  suddenlj"^  wheeled  to  the  right,  and 
seized  a  pass  at  Milford,  where  he  planted  his  artillery 
so  as  to  command  the  most  sloping  part  of  the  ascent 
on  which  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  ;  and  it  did  great 
execution.  The  Scots  had  not  foreseen  this  mancen- 
vre ;  and  it  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  the 
earl  of  Huntly  found  it  necessary  to  attack  the  lord- 
admiral  ;  which  he  did  with  so  much  fmy,  that  he  drove 
him  from  his  post ;  and  the  consequence  must  have 
been  fatal  to  the  English,  had  not  his  precipitate  re¬ 
treat  been  covered  by  some  squadrons  of  horse  under 
the  lord  Dacres,  which  gave  the  lord-admiral  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  rallying  and  new-forming  his  men.  The 
eai'l  of  Surrey  now  found  it  necessary  to  advance  to 
the  front,  so  that  the  English  army  formed  one  con¬ 
tinued  line,  which  galled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  dis¬ 
charges  of  their  artillery  and  bows.  The  Highlanders, 
as  usual,  impatient  to  come  to  a  close  fight,  and  to 
share  in  the  honour  of  the  day,  which  the)'  now  thought 
their  own,  rushed  down  the  declivity  with  their  broad 
jswords,  but  without  order  or  discipline,  and  before  the 
rest  of  the  army,  particularly  the  division  under  Lord 
Hume,  advanced  to  support  them.  Their  impetuosity, 
however,  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  main 
body  of  the  English ;  and  the  king  bringing  up  the 
earl  of  Bothwel’s  reserve,  the  battle  became  general 
and  doubtful:  but  by  this  time  the  lord-admiral,  hav¬ 
ing  again  formed  his  men,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
his  father,  and  charged  the  division  under  the  earls  of 
Crawford  and  IMontrose,  who  were  marching  up  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Highlanders,  among  whom  the  king  and  his 
attendants  were  now  fighting  on  foot :  while  Stanley, 
making  a  circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  High¬ 
landers  in  the  rear.  Crawford  and  Montrose,  not  be¬ 
ing  seconded,  according  to  the  Scottish  historians,  by 
the  Humes,  were  routed  ;  and  thus  all  that  part  of  the 
Scotch  army  which  was  engaged  under  their  king,  was 
completely  surrounded  by  the  division  of  the  English 
under  Surrey,  Stanley,  and  the  lord-admiral.  In  this 
terrible  situation,  James  acted  with  a  coolness  not  com¬ 
mon  to  his  temper.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular 
form,  and  their  valour  more  than  once  ojjened  the  ranks 
of  the  English,  or  obliged  them  to  stand  aloof,  and  again 
have  recourse  to  their  bows  and  artillery.  The  chief 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  made  fresh  attempts  to  prevail 
with  James  to  make  his  escape  while  it  was  practicable; 
but  he  obstinately  continued  the  fight;  and  thereby 
became  accessory  to  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops, 
whom  the  English  would  gladly  have  suffered  to  retreat. 
He  saw  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Crawford,  Argyle,  and 
Lenox,  fall  by  his  side,  with  the  bravest  of  his  men  ly¬ 
ing  dead  on  the  spot ;  and  darkness  now  coming  on, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  were  ignorant  of  the  victory  they  had  gained  ;  and 
had  actually  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  a 
design  of  renewing  it  next  morning. 

Tliis  disaster  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
disposition  of  the  king  himself,  and  to  the  want  of  dis¬ 
cipline  among  many  of  his  soldiers  ;  though  some  wri¬ 
ters  have  ascribed  it  to  the  treachery  of  Lord  Hume. 
Many  of  James’s  domestics  knew  and  mourned  over  his 


body  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  fnor-  Scotlanij. 
tal  wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and 
the  other  in  the  head  with  a  ball.  His  coat  of  armour 
was  presented  to  Queen  Catharine,  who  informed  her 
husband,  then  in  France,  of  the  victory  over  the  Scots. 

The  loss  on  both  sides,  in  this  engagement,  is  far  from 
being  ascertained  ;  though  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  mentions  the  loss  of  the  English  at  5000, 
and  that  of  the  Scots  at  10,000  men.  407 

Thus  fell  James  IV.  after  having  exercised  the  regal  Review  of 
power  for  25  years,  and  lived  about  40.  In  reviewing 
the  principal  transactions  of  his  reign,  our  chief  atten-'^'^’^* 
tion  is  directed  to  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  These,  as 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  appear  to  have  been  very  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  freedom  of  the  halic  kirke.  During  the  year 
1489,  was  passed  an  act,  by  which  it  was  made  criminal 
for  any  one  to  intermeddle  with  the  profits  or  duties  of 
the  church ;  and  this  act,  which  did  not  long  protect, 
either  the  church  or  the  clergy  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
times,  was  speedily  followed  by  legislative  declarations 
Jbr  universal  concord  among  the  king’s  lieges.  The  par¬ 
liament  also  endeavoured  to  protect  the  king’s  privi¬ 
leges,  considering  him,  still,  however,  as  a  minor;  but 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  restore  to  the  royal  prerogative 
the  necessary  vigour  of  ancient  times.  Additional  ex¬ 
emptions  were  given  to  those  members  whose  duty  re¬ 
quired  their  constant  attendance  in  parliament;  but  by 
these  exemptions  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was 
neither  strengthened  nor  enlarged.  The  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  former  ages,  that  the  king,  by  his  precept, 
might  summon  any  of  his  subjects  to  give  their  pre¬ 
sence  and  advice  in  parliament,  was  again  recognised; 
and  considering  how  much  of  the  public  revenue  was 
paid  by  the  boroughs,  it  was  a  salutary  provision  that 
their  deputies  should  be  always  summoned  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  one  of  the  three  estates,  when  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  require  contributions  from  the  people. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  during  this  reign,  consi¬ 
derable  zeal  for  promoting  domestic  economy,  though 
the  best  means  were  not  always  employed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Agriculture  was  encouraged,  weights  and  mea¬ 
sures  were  settled,  craftsmen  were  regulated,  coins 
were  struck,  the  value  of  money  diminished,  and  ship¬ 
ping  were  required  to  come  first  to  the  free  boroughs. 

In  addition  to  all  these  regulations,  it  was  enacted  un¬ 
der  a  penalty,  that  barons  and  freeholders  should  send 
their  eldest  sons  to  the  schools,  to  learn  Latin  and  law  ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  provision  made  for  in-»  .See  Chati 
structing  them  in  the  more  important  Information  of'”'’'’^’*  Co- 
morals  and  manners,  in  which  the  nation  was  notori-^^‘^gg'“‘ 
ously  deficient.  * 

After  the  death  of  King  James  IV.  the  administra- The  queen 
tion  devolved  on  the  queen- dowager ;  but  she  being  dowager  iw- 
pregnant  with  a  posthumous  child,  and  unable  to  bear®“*"®^ 

^  .  »  *  .  .  •  ffovern* 

the  weight  of  public  business,  accepted  Beaton  archbi-^gQ,^ 
shop  of  Glasgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the 
carls  of  Huntly,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  assist  her  in  the 
aftairs  of  government.  Soon  after  her  husband’s  death  Writes  to 
she  had  written  an  affecting  letter  to  her  brother  the^'w  king  of 
king  of  England,  informing  him  of  her  pregnancy,  set- 
ting  forth  the  deplorable  state  of  the  kingdom,  with  her 
own  condition,  and  imploring  his  friendship  and  protec¬ 
tion  for  herself  and  her  infant  son.  This  letter  seems 
never  to  have  been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  coun¬ 
cil  ;  but  he  answered  it,  and  iidormed  his  sister,  that  if 

the 
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Sooilai  d.  the  Scots  would  have  peace,  they  should  have  peace, 
war  if  they  chose  it.  “  He  added  (according  to 
Drummond),  that  her  husband  Iiad  fallen  by  his  own 
indiscreet  rashness,  and  foolish  kindness  to  France  ;  that 
he  regretted  his  death  as  his  ally,  and  should  be  willing 
to  prohibit  all  hostility  against  the  country  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  For  a  remedy  of  pre¬ 
sent  evils,  one  year’s  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
unto;  in  which  time  he  had  leisure  to  prosecute  his 
designs  against  France,  without  fear  of  being  disturbed 
or  diverted  by  the  incursions  and  inroads  of  the  Scots 
upon  his  borders.  ” 

410  Thus  far  Drummond  :  But  though  Henry  might 

tlstTafthir'  sister’s  intreaty,  yet  it  certainly 

ingrcaT''^  become  a  national  measure;  for  it  appears  by 

vonlusion.  a  letter  dated  two  years  after,  from  the  Scots  council 
to  the  king  of  France,  published  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  had  desired  a  truce.  So  far  from  it,  the 
French  influence,  joined  to  a  desire  of  revenge,  remain¬ 
ed  so  strong  in  the  kingdom,  that  after  the  meeting  of 
the  parliament,  some  of  the  members  were  so  violent  as 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  motion  was  indeed 
overruled  by  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  assembly  : 
but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  make  any  advances 
towards  Henry  for  a  peace  ;  and  every  day  now  teemed 
with  public  calamity,  which  seems  to  have  gathered 
strength  while  the  queen  w’as  in  childbed.  The  arch- 
bishoprick  of  St  Andrew’s  being  vacant,  it  was  offered 
by  universal  consent  to  Elphinston  bishop  of  Aberdeen ; 
but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  he  declined  it.  Three 
competitors  for  that  high  dignity  then  appeared.  The 
first  was  Gaw  in  Douglas,  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick, 
to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  queen  on  her  reco¬ 
very  (having  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son),  the  very' 
day  before  her  marriage  with  his  nephew  the  earl  of 
Angus :  and  upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Elphinston  in 
November  following,  she  presented  him  likewise  to  the 
archbishopric  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  second  competitor 
was  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  St  Andrew’s ;  a  bold,  a- 
varicious,  restless,  but  shrewd  and  sensible  priest.  By 
his  office  he  had  received  the  rents  of  the  see  during  its 
vacancy  ;  and  having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  ancient  privileges,  to  elect  him  archbishop, 
without  regard  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  queen 
or  pope,  he  drove  Douglas’s  servants  from  the  castle 
of  St  Andrew’s,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession. 
The  third  and  most  powerful  competitor  was  Forman 
bishop  of  Moray  in  Scotland,  and  archbishop  of  Bourges 
in  France,  a  dignity  to  w  hich  he  had  been  raised  for 
his  public  services.  He  had  in  his  interest  not  only 
the  duke  of  Albany  (son  to  the  traitor  duke)  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  but  also  the  court  of  Home  itself; 
and  having  received  the  pope’s  bull  and  nomination  to 
the  dignity,  he  was  considered  by  the  Scotch  clergy 
in  general,  and  by  the  principal  tenants  and  depend¬ 
ants  on  the  see,  as  the  legal  archbishop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  discouraged  Dou¬ 
glas  from  pursuing  his  pretensions  ;  hut  Hepburn,  be¬ 
ing  supported  by  the  clan  of  hi»  ow  n  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  made  so  formidable  an  opposition  to  his  rival.s, 
that  none  could  be  found  sufficiently  daring  to  publish 
the  papal  bull  in  favour  of  F'orman.  I  he  friends  ol  the 
latter,  however,  having  intimated  to  the  earl  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  the  court  of  Home  could  easily  i)ro- 
curc  the  rich  abbey  of  Coldingluuu  for  his  voungei  bro- 
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ther,  the  earl  j)Ut  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  Scotland, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  given  by  the  — ' 
Hepburns,  he  proclaimed  the  pope’s  bull  at  the  cross  of 
Edinburgh.  This  daring  action  plainly  proved  that 
the  earl  of  Hume  had  more  power  than  the  queen-re¬ 
gent  herself;  but  Hepburn’s  resolution  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  friends,  obliged  F'orman  to  agree  to  a  com¬ 
promise.  Flepburn  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Moray, 
w'ithout  accounting  for  the  revenues  of  the  archbishop¬ 
ric,  which  he  had  received  during  its  vacancy' ;  and  ho 
gave  Forman  a  present  of  three  thousand  crowns,  to 
be  divided  among  his  friends  and  followers. 

In  .\pril  1514-,  the  posthumous  son,  of  whom  the  An.  I.,i4. 
queen  had  been  delivered  in  Stirling  castle,  was  by  the 
bishop  of  Caithness  baptized  by  the  name  of  .Alexander. 

On  the  Gth  of  August  this  year  she  was  married  to  the  marriwno 
earl  of  iVngus;  a  circumstance  than  which  nothing  could  the  carl  ot' 
be  accounted  more  impolitic.  Shehad  neither  consulted  Angu.. 
her  brother  nor  the  states  of  Scotland  in  the  match  ; 
and  by  her  having  accepted  of  a  husband,  she  in  fact 
resigned  all  claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king's 
will.  The  Douglases  did  not  dispute  her  having  di¬ 
vested  herself  of  the  regency;  but  they  affirmed,  that 
the  parliament  might  lawfuily  reinstate  her  in  it :  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  w  as  the 
only  measure  that  could  preserve  the  happy  tranquillity 
which  then  subsisted  between  Scotland  and  England. 

The  earl  of  Hume  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  proposal.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies, 
and  he  dreaded  that  the  farther  aggrandizement  of 
Angus  might  weaken  his  interest  on  the  borders.  He 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  the  young  nobiiity,  who. 
though  divided  among  themselves,  united  against  Angus. 

In  short,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Doughxses 
were  already  too  great ;  and  that,  should  the  queen  be 
reinstated  in  the  regency,  they  must  be  absolute  withiu 
the  kingdom,  and  engross  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 

It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  had,  out  of 
respect  to  the  late  king’s  memory,  submitted  to  the 
queen’s  government ;  and  that,  now  when  she  had  made 
a  voluntary  abdication  of  it  by'  her  marriage,  it  ought 
not  to  be  renewed. 

After  some  deliberations,  the  duke  of  .Albany  was  Tlie  duk» 
chosen  regent.  He  w  as  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  fjua-°*^  .VH>anv 
litics  requisite  for  a  good  governor;  nor  did  he  disap- 
point  the  expectations  of  the  public.  On  his  arri\al  at^"^ 
Gla-sgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  of  earl  of  March, 

Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  Annandale,  and  of  the  isle  of 
.Man,  regent  and  protector  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  received  in  form 
by  tlie  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  some  distance  from  the  town.  The 
parliament  then  resumed  its  session,  and  the  tliree 
estates  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  till  the  king,  then 
an  infant  of  four  years  old,  should  arrive  at  the  yeais 
of  maturity. 

'File  first  point  ot  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
conciliating  the  ditferenc»*s  amongst  the  various  con¬ 
tending  familit's  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  same  time, 
tliut  he  sujjpressed  some  daring  robbers,  one  ol  w  hmn 
is  said  to  have  had  not  fewer  than  800  attendants  in  his 
infamous  profession,  ."sti  grc-.it  was  his  love  of  good  or¬ 
der  and  decency,  that  he  ptmished  the  lord  Drummond 
with  the  hi.-.-  ol'his  estate  fur  having  struck  l.yon  king 
at  amis,  whose  {HTson,  as  the  first  herald  in  bcotlaud, 
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ought  to  have  been  held  sacred.  Nay,  it  was  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Lyon  liiniseif,  and  many  of  the 
chief  nobility,  tliat  a  greater  punishment  was  not  in¬ 
flicted.  The  forfeiture  was  afterwards,  however,  remit¬ 
ted  ;  but  not  before  Drummond  had,  upon  liis  knees, 
acknowledged  his  offence,  and  humbled  himself  before 
Lyon. 

The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he 
took  into  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  consulted  for  information  concerning  the  state 
of  Scotland.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  animosities  which  raged  among  the  great  fa¬ 
milies  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  character,  and  bar¬ 
barous  behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  represented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  these  potent  chieftains  ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent’s  administra¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  supported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 
those  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  said  also  to  have  gained  an  ascendency 
over  the  regent  b-v  means  of  large  sums  of  money  laid 
out  among  his  domestics,  byan  insinuating  and  plausible 
addre.ss,  and  b\  well  directed  flatteries:  and  he  employ¬ 
ed  this  ascendency  to  destroy  those  who  were  obnoxious 
to  himself.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  first  sub¬ 
ject  in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  re¬ 
gent  through  the  insinuations  of  Hepburn  ;  and  as  that 
nobleman  jiad  frequent  occasion  to  be  at  court  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  soon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  guests  there. 
Alarmed  for  hi,s  own  safety,  he  resolved  to  form  a  party 
with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  husband  against  tlie 
regent.  This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  task  :  for  the 
queen  naturally  imagined  that  her  new  husband  ought 
to  liave  hr,d  some  share  in  the  government;  and  the  earl 
of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the  scheme.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  regent  was  making  a  ))rogres3  through  Scot¬ 
land,  while  bloody  fends  were  raging  among  the  nobles : 
but  before  any  remedy  could  be  ap])lied  to  these  disor¬ 
ders  he  was  informed  of  the  schemes  laid  by  the  qnecn- 
motlier  and  her  party  ;  and  that  she  had  resolved  to  fly 
into  England  with  her  two  inf'.mts.  On  this  he  instant¬ 
ly  returned  to  Edinhuigh  ;  and  as  no  time  was  to  he 
lost,  set  out  th.at  very  iiiglit,  and  surprised  tlie  castle  of 
Stirling,  wliere  he  found  the  queen-mother  and  her 
two  ini'ants. 

Tlie  regent,  after  tins  bold  step,  took  care  to  show 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  study. 
Ashe  himself  was  nearly  allied  to  tlie  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  suspicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  of  the  most  une.vceptionable  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  bat  ol  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap- 
])ointed  to  attend  the  princes  by  turns  ;  to  whom  also 
a  guard,  consisting  partly  of  Erench  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  assigned  ;  and  the  qucen-motlier  was  left  at  liberty 
to  reside  where  she  pleased. 

The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  Iiis  scliemes  thus  abor¬ 
tive,  retired  to  his  own  estate  ;  whence  he  was  soon  af¬ 
ter  driven,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by  the 
earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother  retired 
to  a  monastery'  at  Coldstream ;  andmessengin's  were  des¬ 
patched  to  the  court  of  England,  to  know  how  Hemry 
would  have  his  sister  disposed  of.  Me  ordered  the  lord 
Dacres,  his  warden  of  the  marches,  to  attend  lier  to 
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Harbottlc-castle  in  Northumberland ;  and  here  she  was  fcotland. 
delivered  of  her  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas, 
mother  to  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  father  to  James  VI. 

The  regent  despatched  ambassadors  to  Henry,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  likewise  sent  to  as¬ 
sure  the  queen  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  in  Scotland ; 
and  to  invite  her  to  return  thither,  where  she  should 
at  all  times  be  admitted  to  see  her  children.  This  of- 
fer,  however,  she  declined  ;  and  set  out  for  London,  The  queer* 
where  she  was  affectionately  received  and  entertained  by  t‘> 
her  brother.  But  in  the  mean  time  many  disorders 
were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  party 
of  the  queen-mother  ;  though,  by  the  interposition  of 
Archbishop  Forman,  they  were  at  present  terminated 
ivithout  bloodshed,  and  some  of  the  principal  offenders 
were  persuaded  to  return  to  tlieir  duty.  Among  tiiese  ^,7. 
Avas  the  earl  of  Angus  himself,  the  queen’s  husband  ;  Her  hus- 
Avhich  when  King  Henry  heard,  he  exclaimed,  “  That  t'.'uid  siii>- 
the  earl,  by  deserting  his  wife,  had  acted  like  a  Scot.  ” 

Lord  Hume  refused  to  surrender  himself,  or  to  accept 
of  tlie  regent’s  terms;  and  was  of  consequence  declared 
a  traitor,  and  his  estate  confiscated.  All  this  time  he 
had  been  infesting' the  borders  at  the  head  of  a  lawless 
banditti ;  and  now  he  begun  to  commit  such  devasta¬ 
tions,  that  the  regent  found  it  necessary  to  march 
against  him  at  the  head  of  1000  disciplined  troops- 
Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Edinburgh  castle  ;  where  the  regent  very 
unaccountabi)'  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Arran.  Hume  easily  found, 
means  to  gain  over  this-  near  relation  to  his  own  party  ; 
and  botli  of  them,  in  tlie  month  of  October  1.515, 
escaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  soon  renewed  hos-  Riiivliion 
tilitics.  Both  the  carls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  vom- 
biit  Hume  ivas  allowed  fifteen  days  to  surrciulcr  liiiv).  "y'*‘<nis  ia 
self.  This  short  interval  tlie  regent  enqiloyed  in  quel- 
ling  the  rebellion,  for  wdiich  p/urpose  tlie  parliament 
had  allowed  him  15,000  men.  He  besieged  the  castle 
ol  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran’s  chief  scat,  which  was 
in  no  condition  for  defence  :  hut  he  was  prevailed  on 
by  Arran’s  mother,  daughter  to  James  H.  and  aunt  to 
the  regent  himsell,  to  forbear  fuitlicr  liostilities,  and 
even  to  pardon  lier  son,  provided  he  should  return  to 
his  duty.  Arran  accordingly  submiltcd  ;  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  was  not  tlius  restored.  An  associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Moray, 
the  king’s  natural  brotiier,  had  been  formed  against  the 
carl  ol  Iluntly.  That  iiohleman  was  too  well  attend¬ 
ed  to  fear  any  danger  by  day ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  introduce  some  armed  troops  in  the  night¬ 
time  into  Edinburgh.  On  this  a  fierce  skirmish  ensu¬ 
ed,  in  wliich  some  were  killed  on  both  sides  ;  but  far¬ 
ther  bloodshed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,  who  con¬ 
fined  all  the  lords  in  prison  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.  One  Hay,  who  h.id  been 
very  active  in  stirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banished  to 
krance;  and  only  the  earl  of  ilume  now  continued  in 
arms. 

In  1516  died  the  young  duke  of  llothesay  ;  an  event  .An,  1516. 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
so  tliat  he  was  declared  lieir  in  case  of  the  demise  of 
young  James.  Negociations  were  then  entered  into 
almut  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  subsisted 
with  England ;  but  Henry  insisting  on  a  removal  of 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  I'or  the  present 

dropped. 
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Scf.tlanJ.  dropped.  Tlndliig,  however,  that  lie  could  neitlier 
*— V  '  prevail  ou  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  dismiss  the  re¬ 

gent,  nor  tonn  a  jiarty  of  any  consequence  against  him, 
he  at  last  consented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 
a  year. 

An.  1517  In  1.517,  the  affairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre- 
Th^eail  pf  France,  he  resolved,  before  his  departure,  to 

HumTpu*t  ^t'lnove  the  earl  ot  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  alone 
todcjth.  continued  to  disturl)  the  public  tranquillity.  Under 
pretence  ot  settling  some  differences  which  still  remain¬ 
ed  with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobili¬ 
ty  ;  and  sent  special  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hume  and 
his  brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  know¬ 
ledge  in  English  affairs.  Both  of  them  imprudently 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  were  seized  and  executed  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  Whatever  occa¬ 
sion  there  might  be  for  this  severity,  it  alienated  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  regent 
could  scarcely  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume 
had  possessed.  That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he 
at  last  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called 
by  historians  Sir  Anthony  D’Arcy.  The  post  of  lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.  Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  repress¬ 
ing  some  disturbances  on  the  borders.  These  being 
■120  speedily  quelled,  he-  seized  on  his  return  the  earl  of  Le- 
Tlie  regent  nox,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  castle  of  Dumbar- 
f^nce  leave  it,  during  his  intended  ab- 

aml  the  sence  in  France,  in  the  custody  of  a  nobleman  of  sus- 
*}ueeH  »e-  pected  fidelity  ;  and  from  similar  motives,  he  afterwards 
turns  to  took  him  with  him  on  his  departure  for  the  continent, 
bco.iaad.  procured  himself  to  be  nominated  ambassador 

to  France,  in  which  character  he  left  the  kingdom  ; 
having  committed  the  government  to  the  archbishops 
of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  earls  of  Arran,  .An¬ 
gus,  Huntly,  and  Arg\le,  with  the  warden  D’.Vrcy, 
on  whom  was  his  chief  dependence. 

On  the  departure  of  the  regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  English  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re¬ 
tinue  at  Berwick,  on  purpo.se  to  visit  iier  son.  ilvic 
she  was  received  by  her  husband  ;  for  whom  she  had 
contracted  an  invincible  aversion  ;  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  because  he  had  deserted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related.  She  sujipressed  her 
resentment,  however,  for  the  present,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  regent,  she  demanded  access  to  her 
son;  but  this  was  refused  by  U’.Arcy.  Lord  Erskinc, 
however,  who  was  one  of  those  to  w  hom  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyeil  him  to  the  castle 
of  (’raigmillar  (where  D’.Vrcy  h.ul  no  jurisdiction),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Eiiiiilmrgh  ;  and  there 
the  queen  was  aihmtted  :  but  tiiis  gave  Midi  ollence  to 
D'.Arcy,  that  Lord  Erskinc  was  obaged  to  carry  back 
the  king  to  the  castlo  of  Edinburgli.  w litre  all  lurtlur 
access  was  th'nied  to  his  mother.  In  .-hurt,  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occ;t<i()iis  so  haughty 
and  violent,  that  he  reiultTtd  liini.-eif  universally  odi¬ 
ous  :  and  was  at  last  iiiurdcrtd,  w  it!i  all  liis  attend.iiits, 
in  his  wav  to  Dunse,  where  he  prcim.-ed  In  Im.d  acmii  t 
of  justice. — JIis  d.atli  wa.s  littie  iveret'-eii  ;  yet  Ins 
murderers  were  piosecuttd  with  the  utnio-t  ^evenly, 
-mil  ^iral  jicrsons  ot  di.-  tinetioii  deciareil  rtbcN  on 
that  -,\umt. 

iMeaiiwhilc,  the  rcgc.al  was  treated  w  ith  high  iiiarkf 
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of  distinction  in  France.  Tlic  king  showed  him  the  Scotluut. 
greatest  respect,  pro.nised  to  assist  in  establishing  his  •— "v— ^ 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  solemnly  confiimed  the  an¬ 
cient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  assurances 
of  protection  and  assistance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  jilcased  with  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punish¬ 
ing  D'.Arcy’s  murderers  ;  and  500  soldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrisons,  csj)ccially  that  of 
Dunbar.  421 

All  this  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin-Tlie  quoe* 
burgh,  employing  herself  in  attempts  to  procure  a  g* 

vorce  from  her  husband,  under  pretence  of  his  having 
been  previously  contracted  to  another.  The  affairs  of.Vn.  iJia. 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  many 
murders  and  commotions  happened  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief  direction 
in  the  state  ;  but  the  carl  of  .Angus,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  with  his  wife,  had  still  great  interest,  and 
waited  every  opportunity  to  oppose  him.  This  emula-  422 
tion  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh ;  in  which  Skirmi-^ 
victory  declared  for  .Angus,  and  72  of  the  routed 
were  killed.  This  skirmish  was  fought  on  the  30th  of^^^  of  i],p 
April  1519,  and  has  been  known  hi  Scots  history  by  carl  of  .\r- 
the  name  of  Cleannc  the  Causnc-ii/,  ran  and 

On  the  19th  of  November  1521,  the  regent  returned 
from  Erance.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  disorder. " 

The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but  his  an¬ 
tagonists  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament.  The 
queen-mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affections  on  a  tliird 
husband,  hated  all  parties  almost  equally;  hut  joined  the 
duke  of  .Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving  the  other  tw  o 
of  their  power.  This  happened  according  to  her  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  and  she  was  with  the  regent  when  he  made 
a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edinburgh,  attended  by 
a  number  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  —  I'lie  earl  of  .An¬ 
gus  was  now  summoned  to  appear  as  a  criminal ;  hut 
his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not  out  of  any  reiiiains  of 
affection,  hut  because  he  gave  h'.rno  opposition  iu  the 
proce.ss  of  divorce  which  w  as  depending  between  them.  A"  1522. 
— In  the  mean  time,  Henrv  \  HI.  of  England,  per- , 

,  1  ■  •  I  ,  ,  ,  nr  with 

ceiving  mat  the  hcots  were  entirely  devoted  to  ihc 

El  encii  interest,  sent  a  letter  full  of  accu-ations  again.vt 
the  regent,  and  tin  eats  agakist  tlie  whole  nation,  if  they 
did  not  renounce  that  alliance.  No  regard  being  paid 
to  these  requisitions,  Lord  Dacres  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
claim  upon  the  borders  that  the  Scots  must  jtand  to  their 
peril  it  lliey  did  not  accede  to  his  mcatures  by  the  first 
of  March  1522.  This  producing  no  effect.  Henry 
seized  tlie  elFect.s  of  all  the  .Scot.s  residing  in  F.iigland, 
and  h  iiiishi  d  them  hi.s  dominious.  alLr  niark’ng  tlic;r, 
nci  oiiliiig  to  Uisliop  l.e.s!ie,  with  a  cro:-:,  to  di.itiiigui  li 
them  from  his  otiicr  sidijects.  A  war  w  .i.--  tlie  unavoal- 
able  coii.'cq  lienee  of  Uiese  proceedings;  and,  on  the.kUh 
of  .V-pril,  tile  eail  of  Slirev. >hury.  llenri’s  steward  of 
the  li.nisthold,  and  knight  olTiie  tiarter,  wxsappointed 
comiinimler  in  chief  of  liie  .iruiv  tli.it  w.i>>  to  aet 
llic  Scots;  niui,  iu  the  mean  ti.iie,  Lord  l).icres  made 
an  inroad  a.s  tar  lus  Ivei-'O,  p.auiU'riiig  aiul 
w  lu  rever  he  came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  remh  zvous  at  llo.s-p,  . 
lin  ;  hut  tile  Scots,  renier.ihering  the  di.--.i.-,t‘  r  at  Fiod-n  '''-  e  to 


huniiag 


4'1 


d(  II. 


.showed  an  exireiiie  aiersion  to  the  w.ir.  and  evi-n 


ileelareil  to  iheiegeiit,  that  llioiigh  they  w.'iiid  dell  iid 
tliciiiiehes  in  <a»e-  liny  were  attacked,  lliey  wonltl 
f  1’  2  not 
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not  engage'  in  a  French  quarrel.  The  regent  remon¬ 
strated,  but  without  effect ;  and  as  the  malcontents 
continued  obstinate,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  left  by 
himself,  when  the  queen-mother  interposed,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Lord  Dacres  to  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  negociations  for 
425  peace. 

'The  regent  The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  disgrace  of  this  ex- 

France  for  former  popularity,  deter¬ 

mined  to  revenge  himself ;  and  therefore  told  those  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  whence  he  should  bring  such  a  force  by  sea 
and  land,  as  should  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  again 
to  ask  leave  of  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  25th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return  the 
ensuing  August. 

On  the  regent’s  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  demand 
of  10,000  foot  and  5000  horse  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  England ;  but  the  situation  of  Francis  did  not 
then  allow  him  to  spare  so  many  at  once,  though  he  was 
daily  sending  over  ships  with  men,  ammunition,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  for  the  French  garrisons  in  Scotland.  At  last  it 
lish  resolve  ^as  publicly  known  in  England  that  the  regent  was 
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worse  side  of  the  question.  Henry  was  at  this  time  so  Scotland, 
well  disposed  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  Scotland,  — 

that  he  offered  to  James  his  eldest  sister  Mary  in  mar- 


about  to  return  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  d'OOO  of  the  best 


troops  in  France  ;  on  which  Henry  determined,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  intercept  him.  Sir  William  Fitz-Williams, 
with  35  large  ships,  was  ordered  to  block  up  the  French 
squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Finhead  ;  Sir  Anthony 
Po3’ntz  cruized  with  another  in  the  western  seas,  as  Sir 
Christopher  Dow  and  Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the 
northern  with  a  third  squadron.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
being  unable  to  cope  with  Fitz-Williams,  was  obliged 
to  set  out  from  another  port  with  12  ships,  having  some 
troops  on  board.  They  fell  in  with  Fitz-Williams’s 
squadron  ;  two  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  rest 
driven  back  to  Dieppe.  Fitz-Williams  then  made  a 
descent  at  Treport,  where  he  burnt  18  French  ships, 
and  returned  to  his  station  off  Finhead.  By  this  time 
the  French  had  given  the  duke  such  a  reinforcement  as 
made  him  an  overmatch  for  the  English  admiral,  had 
the  men  been  equally  good  ;  but  the  regent  had  no  de- 
.J07  pendence  on  French  sailors  when  put  in  competition 
Mt  escapes  with  the  English.  Instead  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
their  vigi-  ment,  therefore,  as  soon  as  Fitz-Williams  ajipeared,  he 
disembarked  his  soldiers,  as  if  he  had  intendeil  to  de¬ 
lay  his  expedition  for  that  j’ear  ;  but  a  storm  soon  aris¬ 
ing,  which  obliged  the  English  fleet  to  return  to  the 
Downs,  the  regent  took  that  opportunity  of  reimbark- 
jng  his  men,  and,  sailing  by  the  western  coasts,  arrived 
safe  in  Scotland. 

All  this  lime  the  carl  of  Surry  had  been  carrying 
on  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  war  against  Scotland; 
insomuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolse^’,  “  there 
An.  1523.  " '^f*-  ricither  house,  fortress,  village,  tree,  cattle,  corn, 
nor  other  succour  for  man,  ”  in  the  districts  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  .March.  The  regent’s  return  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  put  a  stop  to  these  devastations  ;  for  the  intes¬ 
tine  divisions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  field.  His  party  w'as  weakened  by  his  long  ab¬ 
sence,  and  the  queen-mother  had  been  very  active  in 
strengthening  the  Engli.sh  interest.  A  parliament  was 
called  in  1523,  in  which  it  was  debated.  Whether  peace 
or  war  with  England  should  be  resolved  on  ?  and  the 
tleterminations  of  tins  parliament  were  evidently  on  the 


riage ;  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  of 
their  French  auxiliaries,  and  corrupted  by  their  gold, 
rejected  all  terms,  and  resolved  on  war.  However,  rejected, 
when  the  army  w  as  assembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
borders,  he  found  the  same  difficulty  he  had  formerly 
experienced ;  for  they  peremptorily  refused  to  enter 
England.  With  great  difficulty  he  prevailed  with  part 
of  the  army  to  pass  the  Tweed  ;  but  not  meeting  with 
success,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  which  at 
this  time  was  divided  into  four  factions.  One  of  these 
was  headed  by  the  regent,  another  by  the  queen,  a 
third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  under  Henry’s  pro¬ 
tection.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  wdfe  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other,  it  wmuld 
have  been  much  for  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
all  the  art  even  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  could  not  effect 
this  reconciliation.  At  last,  the  duke  of  Albany,  find-  The  iluke 
ing  all  parties  united  against  him,  resigned  his  office  of  Albany 
of  regent  of  Scotland.  On  the  14-th  of  March  that 
year,  he  went  on  board  one  of  his  own  ships  for  France, 
whence  he  never  returned  to  Scotland.  He  did  not  ° 
indeed  make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government ; 
but  he  requested  the  nobility,  wdiom  he  convened  for 
that  purpose,  ta  enter  into  no  alliance  with  England 
during  his  absence,  which  he  said  would  continue  no 
longer  than  the  first  of  September  following  ;  to  make 
no  alteration  in  the  government ;  and  to  keep  the  king 
at  Stirling. 

The  nobilit}’,  who  were  impatient  for  the  absence  of 
the  regent,  readily  promised  whatever  he  required,  but 
w'ithout  any  intention  of  performing  it ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  pow’er  to  comply  ;  for  it  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  determined  that  James  himself  should  now  take 
the  administration  into  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Buchanan,  the  regent  had  no  sooner  returned  to  France 
than  Scotland  relapsed  into  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy. 

The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  but  her  power  was  limited.  The  earl  of  Arran, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  English,  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.  The  queen-mother’s  dislike 
to  her  husband  continued  as  great  as  ever,  w'hich  pre¬ 
vented  an  union  amon^  those  who  were  in  the  Ensrlish 
interest ;  and  Wolsey  took  that  opportunity  of  restoring 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in  Scotland. — 

The  queen-mother,  therefore,  had  no  other  means  left 
to  keep  herself  in  power,  than  to  bring  James  himself  451“ 
into  action.  On  the  29th  of  .luly,  therefore,  he  re- James 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhouse 
where- he  took  on  himself  the  exercise  of  government, 
by  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  swear 
allegiance  to  his  person  a  second  time.  The  truce  with 
England  was  now  prolonged,  luid  the  queen’s  party  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them.  On  the  very  day  in  which  the  last 
truce  was  signed  with  England,  the  earl  of  Angus  en¬ 
tered  Scotland.  He  had  been  invited  from  his  exile  in 
France  into  England,  where  he  was  caressed  by  Henry,  43.2 
who  disregarded  all  his  sister’s  intreaties  to  send  him  Tlie  earl  of 
back  to  I’rance,  and  now  resolved  to  support  him  in  Angus  re- 
Scotland.  Yet,  though  his  declared  intention  in  s^^f'dr 
ing  the  earl  to  Scotland  was,  that  the  latter  might  ba¬ 
lance  the  French  party  tliere,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
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Scotland,  sue,  in  the  most  humble  manner,  for  a  reconciliation 
V  '  with  liis  wife,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  who  now  acted  as  prime  minister,  as  long  as  he 
should  oppose  the  French  party.  On  his  return,  how¬ 
ever,  he  found  himself  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government,  but  soon  found  means  to  form  a  strong 
party  in  opposition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  am¬ 
bassadors  were  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
At  the  same  time  a  match  was  proposed  between  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry’s  daughter.  This 
had  originally  been  a  scheme  of  Henry  himself ;  but 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  resolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princess  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
immense  treasure.  The  ambassadors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  19th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
disposed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed  to  treat  respecting  it ;  butthey 
were  instructed  to  demand,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  should  absolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  James  should  be  sent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  should  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottish  commissioners  declared,  that  they  had  no 
instructions  respecting  these  points ;  but  one  of  them,  the 
earl  of  Cassilis,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring 
a  definitive  answer  from  the  three  estates  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  truce  was  prolonged  to  the  15th  of  May 
On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl 
of  Angus  the  leading  man  in  parliament;  by  whose  in¬ 
fluence  it  was  determined  that  the  Scots  should  renounce 
their  league  with  France,  and  substitute  in  place  of  it  a 
similar  league  with  England;  and  that  the  king  should 
be  brought  up  at  the  English  court  till  he  was  of  an 
age  proper  for  marriage :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
required  of  Flenry  to  break  off  all  engagements  with 
Charles  V.,  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  prisoner.  To  this  the  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch  returned  but  a  cool  reply,  being  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor,  among 
which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Mary  with  his  imperial  majesty  himself;  however,  be¬ 
fore  Cassilis  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and  a  half 
was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

Now,  however,  the  queen-mother,  though  she  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliartce  between  tJie 
two  nations,  disliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about — 
She  saw  her  husband’s  party  increasing  every  day  in 
power;  so  that  now  she  had  no  other  resource  but  to 
keep  possession  of  the  king’s  person,  whom  she  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  Being  now  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
it  within  the  castle;  but  this  being  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  earl  ot  .\rran  and  his 
party  to  complain  of  the  innovation.  They  began  with 
remonstrances;  but  finding  these  ineffectual,  they  form¬ 
ed  a  blockade  of  the  castle  with  2000  men,  and  cut  oft 
all  communication  with  the  town  by  means  of  trencfies. 
As  no  provisions  could  be  introduceil  into  the  castle, 
the  (jueen  ordered  some  of  the  cannon  to  be  turned 
against  the  town,  in  older  to  force  the  citizens  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  blockade.  Several  shots  were  fired  :  but 
when  all  things  apjicaretl  ready  for  a  civil  war,  mat¬ 
ters  were  compromised,  though  in  such  an  imperfect 
manner  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  pertect  tran¬ 
quillity.  It  was  agreed,  lliut  the  king  should  remove 
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out  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy-  Scotland. 

roodhouse;  from  which  he  should  repair  with  all  jios- - v - ' 

sible  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  tlic  house  where 
it  was  commonly  held  ;  and  there  a  termination  was  to  An.  152C. 
be  put  to  all  differences.  This  agreement  was  signed  on 
the  25tli  of  February  1.526.  The  parliament  ^c<-’ord- 
ingly  met,  and  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  princess  of  with  an 
England  was  ratified;  but  no  mention  was  mado  ofEnglisli 
the  king’s  being  sent  for  liis  education  into  that  coun-  pnnvvss  ro. 
tr)’ ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of^*'^ 
eight  lords  of  parliament.  These  were  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  king’s  person,  every  one  his  month  in 
rotation,  and  the  whole  to  stand  for  the  government  of 
the  state;  yet  with  this  limitation,  “  that  the  king,  by 
their  counsel,  should  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  affairs  to  wliich  the  queen-dowager,  as  princess 
and  dowager,  should  not  give  her  consent.  ”  This  jiar- 
tition  of  power,  by  giving  the  queen-dowager  a  negative 
in  all  public  matters,  soon  threw  every  thing  into  confu« 
sion.  The  earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  va¬ 
rious  scenes  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  so  gained  the 
ascendency  over  him,  that  he  became  almost  totally 
guided  by  him.  The  queen-mother,  perceiving  that 
she  could  not  have  access  to  her  son,  without  at  the  same 
time  being  in  company  with  her  husband,  wliom  she. 
hated,  retired  suddenly  with  her  domestics  to  Stirling.. 

Thus  the  king  was  left  under  the  sole  tuition  of  the  carl  He  is  left 
of  Angus,  who  abused  his  power,  engrossing  all  the  "> 
places  of  honour  or  profit.  The  archbishop  of  St 
Andrew’s  having  now  joined  tlie  queen’s  party,  advised  ..vngus. 
her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  liushaiul,  that 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  settled  by  the 
last  parliament  should  take  place,  and  that  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  he  sliould  set  the  king  at  liberty.  To  this  the 
earl  answered  by  a  kind  of  manifesto  drawn  up  by  bis 
brother;  in  which  he  declared,  tliat  “  the  earl  of  .Vngus 
having  been  so  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  tlie 
king  of  England,  and  that  .James  himself  being  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  neither  the  ijueen  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  about  him,  as  ho  chose  to 
spend  his  time  with  the  earl  of  Angus  rather  than  uiili 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom.  ”  James  himself,  however,  Atumpn 
had  suflicient  discernment  to  perceive,  that,  notwith- reco»cr 
standing  all  the  fair  pretences  of  tlie  earl  of  .Vngus,  he*“^  liberty, 
was  in  fact  no  better  tliau  his  prisoner  ;  ami  resolvotl  to 
attempt  tlie  recovery  of  bis  liberty.  J'he  earls  of  .Vr- 
gyle  and  Arran  bad  for  some  time  relireil  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  sliare  in  the  admini.^trati«m,  and  were 
living  on  tlicir  own  e.slatcs;  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  dis¬ 
sembled  liis  sentiments  so  well,  tli.it  lie  w.is  su.-perteil 
neither  by  the  carl  of"  .-Vngus,  nor  any  of  tlie  Douglas 
family,  who  were  bis  partisans.  The  king  b«-mg  gain¬ 
ed  upon  by  Ins  insinuating  behaviour,  opened  lits  iimul 
to  him,  and  re(|uestetl  his  ussistaiiee  .igain.-t  such  in  .i- 
clierous  keepers.  .Vt  tin  same  time  he  sent  lettiis  to 
liis  motlier,  and  the  head.-  of  her  i)ari\ ,  hy  some  of  his 
domestics  whom  I.enox  hail  pointed  out,  intreating 
them  to  remove  liiiii  from  the  earl,  and  not  sutler  hmi 
anv  longer  to  remain  umU  r  his  impermu.s  jure  dii  ;;-a:i ; 
adding,  that  if  this  could  ot  be  done  by  au\  otiicr 
means,  they  shoulil  use  tbree  of  .inns. 

On  receiving  tins  letter,  t'l*  i|ueen-niolhijr  and  In  r 
party  assimhleil  tlii'ir  fo.i  es  at  .'“i.ni  g,  anil  iMihoui  lo-s 
of  time  bi'gaii  the:f  m  ireh  .iir  1  .ilinimrgh.  An.’'  on 
the  Ollier  hand,  orep.ireiLlo  I'ppo.s-j  them  wiili  vigour, 

but 
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Scotland,  but  at  the  gSTiie  tmrs  to  carry  along  with  him  his  royal 
charge.  This  resolution  being  made  known  to  the 
queen-mother,  she  was  so  much  concerned  tor  the  safet}’^ 
of  her  son,  that  the  whole  party  disbanded  themselves  ; 
and  thus  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Angus  seemed  to 
be  more  established  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
now  wanting  to  render  him  despotic  but  the  possession 
of  the  great  seal,  rvhich  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
anv  consequence  couldbe  executed  without  this, he  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  king  to  demand  it  by  a  special  message ; 
in  consequence  of  vrhich,  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to 
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Thequeen- relinquish  it.  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 
mother  di-  been  SO  long  in  agitation  betvrecn  the  queen-mother  and 


"vorccs  lier 


liuiband. 


the  earl  of  Angus  actually  took  place  ;  and  this,  no 


his  opponents  without  mere}'.  These,  again,  did  not 


fail  to  make  reprisals  ;  so  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1526,  there  was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  civil 
government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became  almost 
totally  deserted;  every  nobleman  being  obliged  to  go 
home  to  defend  his  own  estate.  Even  Angus  himself 
shared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  u  as  fre- 
quentl}'  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  custody  of  Le¬ 
nox.  To  this  nobleman  the  king  nov.-  made  the  nu)>t 
grievous  complaints,  and  charged  Itini  to  contrive  some 
4.50  plan  for  his  escape.  Lenox  according!}'  rccommend- 
Tlic  liaron  cd  to  him  the  baron  of  Bucclough,  who  was  very  power- 
I’ul  in  tlie  southern  ]iarts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to  .Vngns 

To  him  ho  trave 


!5iic- 


wiii'pts  to*  whole  ftmiily  of  Douglas. 

Tfscuo  tiic  instructionstofonu'nttl'.exli.=^nrders  in  the  southern  parts 
king,  buti>to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king's  personal  pve- 
defcated.  s,,^ce  to  compose  them.  Luccleugh  was  tlicn  to  attack 
the  jtarty.  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Don- 
gliises.  This  sclnr.ie  was  put  in  execution,  but  l>uc- 
clcugh  had  llio  misfortune  to  be  defeated  ;  so  tliat  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  .lames  Ibund  himself  in  a 
worse  situation  than  before.  After  this  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  carl  of  .Vngns  could  not  but  know  that 
I.enox  had  been  accessory  to  it,  the  former  hcliaved  to- 
xvards  him  with  sucli  vidble  indilference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  auaiiist  him,  a.:ul  advised  the  king  to 
form  a  I’rieiulship  with  the  arobh  shop  of  .'^t  .Indrew's, 
in  order  to  etfect  his  lihertv.  'I'his  was  accordingly 
done  ;  but  the  interest  of  (lie  arclilji.sh.op  and  Lenox 
was  ovcabaianccd  by  that  of  .\rran  amd  tin  Hamilton 
family,  whom  the  earl  of  .Vngu.s  had  now  drawn  over 
to  his  party.  The  earl  of  Lenox,  hov.  ever,  having  re- 
i;y  (;eived  powers  from  the  king  for  that  purpose,  suddenly 
All  \5^~  from  coui  L;  and  pubii.shed  a  nianif'  sto,  inviting 

all  loyal  subjects  to  assist  him  in  dei-ivering  tlie  king 
Irom  confinement.  In  consequence  ol  this  he  was  soon 
joined  by  a  numerous  army,  with  v.liom  lie  advanced 
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towards  Edinburgh  Angus  did  not  fiil  to  assemble  liis 


adherents;  and  s.  nt  orders  lo  the  inh  ibilants  oi’  fidin- 
Ini’-gb  to  iukt  the  fi  id,  with  lli  •  king  at  tlieir  liead. 
The  citizens  immidiatcly  put  themselves  under  arms; 
but  Ja.nes,  jirct^ndin'i  to  be  indisiiosed.  Sir  (icorga 


i’  ‘Ugl.is,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  liiin  the 


■  i;ig  spi.-ech;  “  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  shoultl 
oa  1!  *.ii  us,  we  will  lay  liold  of  your  person  ; 


and  should  you  be  torn  In  pieces  in  the  struggle,  we  Scotl.^nd. 
will  carry  off  part  of  your  body.  ”  L'pon  this  speech, 
which  James  never  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  witli  a  very  slow  pace;  in¬ 
somuch  that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 
in  time  to  succour  his  brother,  made  use  of  many  in¬ 
decent  expressions  and  actions  to  push  James  on  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Three  expresses  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Angus;  the  first  informing  his  brother  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  a  superior  army;  the  second,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  division  of  Lenox’s  armv, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn;  and  that  Lenox 
liimself  was  engaged  witli  the  Llamiltons.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  actually  defeated,  was 


doubt,  increased  the  dislike  of  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  imprudence  of  Angus  daily  gave  fresh  reason 
of  disgust.  As  Angus  knew  that  he  had  no  firm  sup¬ 
port  but  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to  his  per¬ 
son,  he  suffered  tliem  to  rob  and  plunder  the  estates  of 


on  the  point  of  being  so.  Upon  receiving  this  last  wiio  is  de¬ 
news,  James  hastened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  hefvi'ted  .-md 
might  save  Lenox,  and^  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter. — 'oiled. 

But  he  came  too  late  ;  for  the  royal  party  xvas  already 
defeated  with  great  slaughter;  and  Lenox  himself,  af¬ 
ter  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Linlithgow;  and  though  he  was  under  the  greatest 
grief’  for  tlie  fate  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou¬ 
glases  struck  him  with  such  terror  that  he  dissembled  his 
sentiments.  The  carl  of  Angus  leil  his  victorious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  queen-mother  and  4^- 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  queen-mother,  on  The  queen- 
thc  news  of  his  ajqiroach,  tied,  with  her  new  husband'uotlier  and 
1  Icnry  Stuart,  brother  to  Lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh. 
and  liotli  were  acimitted  into  t'le  castle.  The  archbishop 
flovl  to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
cattle  as  a  shepherd.  Angus,  after  having  plundered 
the  castle  of  St  .Viuirew’s  and  t!ie  aliiiey  of  Dutiferm- 
linc,  returned  in  tvinmph  to  Edinlnirgli,  where  he  pre- 
jiarcd  to  besiege  the  castle:  but  the queen-motiicr, bear¬ 
ing  that  lier  son  ivas  among  the  number  of  the  besiegers, 
ordered  the  gates  of  tlie  castle  to  he  thrown  open,  and 
surrendered  herself  and  lierlutsband  prisoners  to  James, 
who  was  advised  to  coniine  tl’.em  to  the  castle.  After 
these  repeated  s'ucccsses,  the  earl  of  .Angus  established 
a  kind  of  couit  of  jnstice,  in  which  he  jirosecuted  those 
who  had  ojinosed  him,  atnong  whom  was  the  earl  of 
C'assilis.  Ho  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  na-Triiiland 
tural  son  of  the  earl  of  .Arran,  the  same  who  had  mur- murilti- of 


dered  L‘'nox,  an  indemuil}-  it  hj  would  own  himself  a 
vassal  of  tliat  house  ;  hut  this  condition  w  as  rejected. 


Being  called  to  liis  trial,  and  accused  of  having  taken 
arms  :igain-t  tiie  king,  a  gentleman  of  his  name  and 
family,  who  was  ins  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and 
ofi'ofed  to  produce  a  letter  under  James’s  own  hand, 
dcsiritig  him  to  assist  in  ilelivering  him  from  his  gaolers. 
This  sirddng  Ox  idcnce  confounded  tlie  prosecutor  so 
much,  tliat  the  earl  was  acipiitted  ;  lint  on  his  return 
home  he  was  way- laid  and  murdered  by  one  ILjgli 


Campbell,  at  the  instigation  of  .Sir  Janies  Hainiit 


on. 


During  these  trainactions  in  tiie  south,  iiriny  of  the 
High  laud  cl  ;insxverepe’rpet  rating  the  most  horrid  scenes 
of  rapine  ami  murder,  whicli  al.so  prevailed  in  soiue  jiarts 
of  the  Lowkimis.  Tlie  state  of  tlie  borders  was  little 
letter  than  that  of  the  Higiilamls;  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus  more,  as  he  had  great  interest  in 
tiiese  parts.  Mar-ching,  therefore,  against  the  banditti 
which  infested  these  ilistricts.  lie  soon  reduced  them  to 
subjection.  His  power  seemed  iio'.v  to  be  firmly  c.sta- 

blislied. 


S  C  O  T  L  -A  N  D. 


^land.  blished,  insrtrnuch  that  the  avclibishop  of  St  Andrew’s 
447  fo  treat  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  lie 

James  offered  lucrativeleases and otheremolument>  ifhe  w-  old 
escapes  intercede  with  the  regent,  as  Angus  was  called,  in  liis 
troin  his  favour.  '1  his  was  readily  agreed  to;  and  the  arch- 
^nfine-  bishop  was  allowed  to  return  in  safety  to  his  fialace  a- 
bout  the  same  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  borderers.  Nothing  was  then  seen  at 
court  but  festivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen- 
mother  who  was  now  released  from  Iicr  confinunent, 
took  part ;  and  she  was  afterwards  suffered  to  depart  to 
the  castle  of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  con.-idering 
its  importance,  had  neglected  to  secure.  In  the  mean 
time  the  archbishop  inv  ited  the  Douglases  to  spend  some 
days  with  him  at  his  castle  ;  which  they  accordingly 
did,  and  carried  the  king  along  with  them.  Here 
James  dissembled  so  well,  andseemed  to  be  so  enamour¬ 
ed  of  his  new  way  of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there 
could  be  no  danger  in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  while  he  returned  to  Lothian  to  settle  some 
public  as  well  as  private  affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of 
the  king,  he  left  him  in  the  custody  of  his  uncle  Archi¬ 
bald,  his  brother  Sir  George,  and  one  James  Douglas 
of  Parkhead,  captain  of  the  gaurds  who  watched  his 
majesty  on  pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  carl 
was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  archbishop  sent  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  desiring  him  to  come  to 
St  Andrew’s,  and  there  put  the  last  hand  to  the  leases, 
and  finish  the  bargains  that  had  been  spoken  off  between 
them.  This  was  so  plausible,  that  he  immediately  set 
out  for  St  Andrew’s  ;  while  his  uncle  the  treasurer  went 
to  Dundee.  James  thinking  this  to  be  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  ever  presented  itself  for  an  escape,  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  it  at  all  events;  and  found  means,  by 
a  private  message,  to  apprise  liis  mother  of  Ids  design. 

It  was  then  the  season  for  hunting  and  diversion,  w  hich 
James  often  followed  in  the  park  of  Falkland  :  and  cal¬ 
ling  for  his  forester,  he  told  him,  that  as  the  weather 
was  fine,  he  intended  to  kill  a  stag  next  morning,  or¬ 
dering  him  at  the  same  time  to  summon  all  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend  him  with  their 
best  dogs.  lie  then  called  for  his  chief  domestics,  and 
commanded  them  to  get  his  supper  early,  because  he 
intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break;  and  he  talk¬ 
ed  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing  but  the  ex¬ 
cellent  sport  he  expected  next  morning.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  engaged  two  young  men,  the  one  a  page 
of  his  own,  the  otlier  John  Hart,  a  helper  about  his 
stables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to  provide  him 
with  the  dress  of  a  groom  fora  disguise.  Having  for¬ 
mally  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging  them  to 
be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  and  being  lei  t  alone,  he 
stole  softly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to  the  sta¬ 
ble  unperceived  by  the  gaurds,  dressed  iiiniselt  in  liis 
disguise;  and  heand  hiscompanions  mounting  the  three 
best  horses  there, galloped  to  Stirling  castle;  into  which, 
by  tlie  queen’s  appointment,  he  was  admitted  soon  at 
ter  day  break.  He  commanded  all  the  gates  to  be  se¬ 
cured  ;  and  the  queen  having  irreviously  prepared  every 
thing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  were  given  that 
none  should  be  admitted  into  the  castle  without  the 
king’s  permission. 

About  an  hour  after  the  king’s  escape  from  Falkland, 
Sir  George  Douglas  retuinctl ;  and  being  assured  that 
bis  majesty  was  asleep,  bt  went  to  beiU  It  appear* 
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that  James  had  been  seen  anclknown  in  his  flight;  for  S.otJjrid. 

in  the  morning  tlie  baililf  of  .4h  -rnethy  c  min  post-ha.ste - v— ' 

to  inlorin  Sir  Georg-  that  the  king  har!  pis'tJ  Stirlii  g 
bridge.  I  he\  had.  iuwivei,  some  ghimnering  hope 
that  the  kiig  mieht  be  gone  to  Baiijii.leh:  but  that 
.su  mise  was  soon  found  t  he  fal.se;  ard  .m  exprr.®  ■  as 
de.spatchcd,  informing  Angusofall  ih  t  iiaJ  I.,.|.[i.  m  d. 

'Iheearl  quickly  repain  cl  to  FTikla  m,  when  iieaiulnis 
Irienclscame  toa  re.solution  otgtimg  to  Sl  rti  it:, and  de¬ 
manding  acce.ss  to  the  king. 

I  t_  I  •  '  •  II*  I  » 

James  by  this  time  had  issued  k-rters  t  the  eail^  of  ite  •  e- 
Hunth,  .\rg)lc,  Athol,  Glencairn,  'T.  teiih,  llotlic-, l>a  ■  •  rr- 

and  I'Jginton;  the  lords  Graham,  Livingston  l^inilsay, 

Sinclair,  lluthven,  Drummond,  Evanda.e,  Maxwell,and  *'**’ 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stiiiing, 
the  curl  of  Angus  and  his  Iriends  were  u;..jiv  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  same  place  ;  but  were  stopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  tl»tjr  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  six  miles  of  the  xing'  residence.  This 
rircler  having  suflieie.itly  inli.nated  what  the)  were  to 
expect,  the  eari  deliberated  w  iili  hisp  n  tv  liow  I'e.shi.ultl 
proceed.  Some  of  ihem  were  for  maicrliing  on  an  !  tak¬ 
ing  the  castle  by  surprise  :  hut  that  wa-  found  t  be  un- 
practicable,  especially  as  they  h  .0  no  ;urillcr\  .  i’he 
carl  and  his  brother  therefore  rc.solved  to  i.u.ke  a  s  ow 
ot  submission  to  the  king’s  order;  andiiiet  aceonimgly 
went  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  ail  the  nobiiity  .d- 
ready  mentionid,  and  many  others,  had  a-e  diled  at 
Stirling  ;  and  James  calling  them  to  council,  inv-.  igh- 
ed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  D  uglases  wiiii  an  acri¬ 
mony  that  suflijiently  discovered  what  pain  it  mu  t  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  silence. 

He  concluded  his  speech  with  ilic-e  words  :  “  'rhere- 
fore  1  desire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  he  sali-ficd  of  the 
said  carl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow  tluit  .Scot¬ 
land  shall  not  hold  us  both,  while  1  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his.  ” 

I’he  result  ofthe  councH’s  deliberation  w  as  tint  pro¬ 
clamation  should  be  made,  renewing  the  order  fertile 
Douglases  not  to  apprc'ach  the  court,  and  divesting  the 
earl  of  .Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em¬ 
ployments.  In  the  mean  time,  such  was  the  mmlera- 
tion  of  theassemhiy,  that  by  their  advice  JamesordereJ 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  ot  the  Spey  till  hi-  plea¬ 
sure  should  be  know  11 ;  but  his  brother  w  as  commanded 
to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  take  hi.s  trial  in  a  very  full  parliament  { ali  the 
members  being  summoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in  that 
city  next  September.  Tlicearl  and  bis  brother  con-ider- 
ed  compliancew  itii  tlieseconditions  as  aprcludcto  tin  ir 
destruction  ;  and  resol  veil  to  justify  theirirea'onsby  stid 
greater  excesses,  in  surprising  the  town  ot  EJinburgti, 
utui  bolding  it  against  the  king  and  p-irli  •ment.  In  fore 
the  hitter  could  assemble,  lli.-loriai  s  have  not  duiio 
that  justice  totlie  procetdingsof  the  royal  part\  on  this 
occasion  whicli  they  iloserve.  Hie  managenu  nt  ol’tiie 
king’*  escape,  his  reception  into  Stirling,  the  fortii'i  ing 
that  castle,  and  the  ready  obcdieuice  ot  his  gre.tt  nobi¬ 
lity,  .some  of  whom  attended  him  with  their  loiluwer* 
belorc  they  ri*ceived  any  suniniunses  for  ih.-it  pur|  o  e, 
are  proofs  of  wi-e  and  spii  iti  d  deliheraiion.*.  1  heire.m- 
duet  at  this  time  was  e(}ually  coiuistent  with  (he  ..mio 
plan  of  luresight. 

It  wa*  naturally  to  !k'  suppo'c-l  th.it  the  Douglases, 
who  reoiaiued  u»»eiiibled  in  a  numuou*  body,  wo  dd 
I  uiaki** 
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make  the  attempt  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  royalists 
bad  the  precaution  to  despatch  the  lord  Maxwell  and 
the  baron  of  Lochinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
.  possession  of  the  town,  till  James  could  arrive  with  2000 
forces  to  their  relief.  Maxwell  and  Lochinvar  made 
such  despatch,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  town 
when  the  Douglases  appeared  before  it,  and  repulsed 
them  ;  while  a  most  terrible  storm  had  scattered  the 
troops  under  James  before  he  could  come  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  so  effectually,  that,  being  left  almost  without 
attendants,  his  person  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
smallest  party  of  the  enemy.  On  the  retreat  of  the 
Douglases  from  Edinburgh,  the  parliament  met ;  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  pursuance  of  their  summons, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Carnock,  with  some  of  their  chief  dependants,  were 
indicted,  and  their  estates  forfeited, for  the  following  of¬ 
fences  :  “  The  assembling  of  the  king’s  lieges,  with  in¬ 
tention  to  have  assailed  his  person  ;  the  detaining  of  the 
king  against  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  contrary  to  the 
articles  agreed  upon,  for  the  space  of  two  years  and 
more;  all  which  time  the  king  w'as  in  fear  and  danger 
of  his  life.  ’’  We  know  of  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and 
his  friends  but  one  Bannatyne,  who  had  the  courage  to 
plead  their  cause  against  those  heinous  charges  ;  and  so 
exasperated  were  both  the  king  and  parliament  against 
them,  that  the  former  swore  he  never  would  forgive 
them,  and  the  latter  that  they  never  would  intercede 
for  their  pardon.  Thus,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
simply  to  declare  their  resolutions;  but  the  solemnity 
of  oaths  was  added,  with  an  intention  to  discourage 
the  king  of  England  from  continuing  the  vigorous  ap¬ 
plications  he  was  every  day  making,  b}'  letters  and 
otherwise,  for  the  pardon  of  Angus;  and,  to  exclude 
all  hopes  of  that  kind,  .Tames  created  his  mother’s 
third  husband  (to  whom  she  had  been  married  for  some 
time)  Lord  Methven,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of  his 
artillery. 

The  disgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  having 
created  many  vacancies  in  the  state,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  tutor  to  the  king,  was  no¬ 
minated  lord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  post  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an 
able  statesman  ;  and  Robert  Carncross,  a  person  (says 
Buchanan)  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was 
made  treasurer  ;  but  this  last  was  soon  after  displaced, 
being  suspected  of  favouringthe  Douglases;  and  Robert 
Barton,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  The  Douglases  still  kept  their  arms  ; 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob¬ 
bers  in  the  south,  they  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  devastations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Edinburgh.  A  commission  of  lieutenancy  was  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell  to  act  against  those  rebels  : 
but  he  declining  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  carl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Lord  Hume,  who  did  great  service  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  country  from  the  outlaws.  Several  villages, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  were 
burnt;  and  all  the  provisions  which  the  Douglases  could 
collect  were  carried  off  to  their  castle  of  Tantallon, 
which  now  served  as  their  head-quarters,  and  was 
threatened  with  a  siege. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  castle  of  Dunbar  remained 
8t:ll  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany’s  garrison,  who 
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stored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds  ;  and  lying  in  the  '-—"V” 


neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  it  was  easy  to  transport 
them  to  the  siege:  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  make  use  of  them  without  the  consent  of  one  Mau¬ 
rice,  governor  of  the  castle.  Having  summoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Strath- 
ern,  Stirlingshire,  Lothian,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale,  to 
be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,  with  40  days  victuals,  to  assist  in  the  siege,  he 
sent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
same  ;  and  the  several  pieces  required  were  according¬ 
ly  sent  him.  This  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
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we  are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  orders 
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that  every  thing  in  his  castle  should  be  at  the  king’s ed "in  his 
service.  However  unanimous  the  parliament  might  scheme  of 
appear  against  the  Douglases,  James  was  but  ill  second- 
ed  in  this  .attempt.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where 
^  the  Douglases  had  so  many  connexions,  carried  with  it 
an  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  a  thirst  of  revenge,  e- 
specially  as  James  had  chosen  such  a  season  of  the 
3'ear  for  carrying  on  the  siege.  In  short,  after  bat¬ 
tering  the  place  for  some  days,  and  losing  one  Falco¬ 
ner,  his  chief  engineer,  the  king  was  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  enterprise,  or  rather  to  turn  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  with  no  great  credit  to  his  first  military  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  field.  Some  historians  intimate,  that  An¬ 
gus  found  means  to  corrupt  the  other  engineers  ;  but 
we  find,  that  before  this  time,  a  negociation  was  going 
forward  between  .Tames  and  the  king  of  England;  the 
nature  of  which  proves  that  the  former  was  now  ren¬ 
dered  more  placable  towards  the  Douglases  ;  and  this 
was  the  true  reason  why  the  siege  was  suspended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 
near  expiring  ;  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave 
a  commission  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Mag¬ 
nus,  Sir  Anthony  Ughtred,  captain  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Berwick,  William  Frankelyn  chancellor  of 
Durham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tempest.  James  seems  to 
have  been  in  no  haste  to  enter  upon  this  negociation, 
because  he  understood  that  the  English  commissioners 
w'ere  privately  instructed  to  insist  upon  the  Douglases 
being  restored  to  their  esates  and  dignities.  England 
was  at  that  time  the  principal  ally  of  Francis  against  71,0 
the  emperor  ;  and  this  gave  a  pretence  to  Francis  to  glases  ob- 
interpose  so  far  in  favour  of  the  Douglases,  that  he ‘ah' a  se- 
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tion  for  their  obtaining  at  least  a  secure  retreat  in  S'* 
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England.  This  was  at  last  complied  with. 

Jamesbeing  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou¬ 
glases,  and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  showed 
excellent  dispositions  for  government.  Finding  that  the 
borderers  wereby  no  meansplcased  with  the  late  treaty,  juces  the 
and  that  they  were  renewing  their  depredations,  he  re- borderers, 
solved  to  strike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  so  long 
proved  disgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  ancestors,  by 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  chiefs  of  these  robbers,  whose 
principal  residence  was  in  Liddesdale.  This  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exasperat¬ 
ed  the  English  so  much,  that  they  had  actually  burnt  a 
town  in  Teviotdale;  and  had  killed  one  Robert  Kerr, 
a  man  of  some  consequence.  Two  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Scotch  borderers  were  Cockburn  of  Konderlawq  and 
Adam  Scott,  commonly  called  /dng  of  ihe  thieves.  Both 
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^tlancl.  of  ti-em  bfirons  ;  aiul  liad  been  so  inttred  to  the 
*  practice,  that  they  thought  there  was  no  crime  in  rob¬ 
bing  ;  they  therefore  appeared  publicly  in  Edinburgli ; 
where  J ames  ordered  them  to  bo  anprchended.  tried,  and 
hanged.  He  next  proceeded  with  great  firmness  against 
many  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen,  who  were  on¬ 
ly  suspected  of  being  disaffected  to  the  late  peace.  All 
of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalf}',  and  some  of 
them  had  done  him  the  most  important  services.  Of 
thi.s  number  were  the  earl  of  Hume,  the  lord  Maxwell, 
with  the  barons  of  Buccleuch,  Farniherst,  Folwart, 
Johnston,  and  Mark  Kerr.  Though  we  know  nothing 
particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  these 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  so  zealous  was  James  for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  that  he  ordered 
them  all  with  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the  bor¬ 
ders,  to  be  sent  to  prison  ;  where  they  lay  till  they 
entered  into  recognisances  themselves,  and  found  bail 
for  their  good  behaviour. 

Gf  all  the  party  of  the  Douglases,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  i-eturn  home,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  am¬ 
bassadors,  and  the  treasurer  Barton.  This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  consequence ;  for  Jameshavingappointed  the 
earl  of  Murray  to  be  sole  warden  of  the  Scotch  marches, 
with  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
their  conferences  had  broken  oil’  on  account  of  frc.sh 
violences  happening  every  day  ;  and  some  informatio* 
he  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with  .James 
to  imprison  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  already  men¬ 
tioned.  He  now  resolved  to  attempt  in  person  what  his 
predecessors  and  himself  had  so  often  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  their  deputies.  As  he  was  known  to  be  vio¬ 
lently  addicted  to  hunting,  he  summoned  his  nobility, 
even  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  him  with  Uieir 
horses  and  dogs  ;  which  they  did  in  such  numbers,  tliat 
his  hunting  retinue  consisted  of  above  SOOO  persons, 
two- thirds  of  whom  were  well  armed.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  gave  no  suspicion  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunt¬ 
ing-matches  in  those  days  commonly  consisted  of  some 
thousands ;  and  James  having  set  out  upon  his  diversion, 
is  said  to  have  killed  540  deer.  Among  the  other 
455  gentlemen  who  had  been  summoned  to  attend  him,  was 
Hangs  John  Armstrong  of  Gilnockhall.  He  was  the  head  of 
Armstrong, a  numerous  clan,  who  lived  in  great  pomp  and  splendour 
robber'*  upon  the  contributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Eng- 
with'26  of  lish  on  the  borders.  He  was  himself  always  attended 
his  follow-  by  16  gentlemen  on  horseback,  well  moimled  and  ann- 
ed,  as  his  body  guard.  Having  received  tbe  king  s  in¬ 
vitation,  he  was  fond  of  displaying  his  magnificence  to 
his  sovereign  ;  and  attiring  himself  and  Ins  guard  more 
pompously  than  usual,  they  presented  themselves  1)C- 
fore  James,  from  whom  they  expected  some  particular 
m.ark  of  distinction  for  their  services  .against  the  Eitg- 
lish,  and  for  the  remarkable  protection  they  had  always 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  first 
appearance,  .lames,  not  knowing  w  ho  he  was,  rcturiwd 
Armstrong’s  salute,  imagining  him  to  be  some  great  no¬ 
bleman  ;  but  iq)on  hearing  his  name,  he  ordered  him 
and  his  followers  to  be  immediately  apprelwnded,  anil 
sentenced  them  to  be  hanged  upon  tbe  spot.  It  is  said 
that  .lames,  turning  to  bis  attendants,  asked  tbean,  point¬ 
ing  at  Armstrong,  “  M  luii  does  that  knave  want  that 
a  king  should  liav’c,  but  a  crown  and  a  sword  ot  ho¬ 
nour?”  Armstrong  beggcel  hard  for  his  life ;  andotfer- 
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ed  to  serve  the  king  in  the  field  with  forty  horsemen,  Scotland, 
besides  making  him  large  presents  of  jeweis  and  money,  — ^ 
with  many  other  tempting  offers.  Finding  the  kins  in¬ 
exorable,  “  Fool  that  1  am  (said  lie)  to  look  for  warm 
water  under  ice,  by  asking  grace  of  a  graceless  f.tce 
and  then  he  and  his  followers  submitted  to  their  fate. 

These  and  similar  executions  restored  peace  to  the 
borders. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  chieflv  to  the  Stati  of 
civil  transactions  of  Nortli  Britain,  and  have  only  inci- 
dentally  noticed  the  ecclesiastical  affairs.  'Fliese 
now,  however,  to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  our  at- 
tention,  as  about  this  time  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  ibe  letTi 
religion  had  extended  itself  to  Scotland,  where  it  soon  cvniury. 
made  a  most  rapid  progress. 

We  luave  seen,  that  for  several  centuries,  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  North  Britain  possessed  no  .small  degree  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  ;  but  we  have  found  few  instances 
of  any  remarkable  respect  being  paid  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  lloman  pontiff.  'Fhe  pope,  indeed,  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  had  long  assumed  the  right  of  con¬ 
secration,  and  this  right,  in  the  opinion  of  those  ages, 
was  undoubted,  according  to  the  established  law  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope 
was  always  acknowledged  ;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  his  temporal  power  was  disputed,  bccau.se 
it  would  have  absorbed  the  sovereign  right  of  independ¬ 
ent  princes.  After  many  st  niggles,  PopeCvIestincIH. 
in  1188,  declared  the  church  of  J^cotland  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Rome  by  special  grace,  and  to  be  immedi¬ 
ately  subject  to  tiie  apostolic  jurisdiction.  This  w.as 
considered  by  the  Scottish  clergy  as  a  charter,  by 
which  they  wore  emancipated  from  the  claims  of  juris¬ 
diction  which  had  been  brought  by  the  English  arch¬ 
bishops  of  York  and  Canterbury. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  ccnturvwe  begin  to 
meet  with  in.=;tanccs  of  national  councils  of  the  Svottisli 
clergy,  at  which  the  pope’s  legates  assisted  ;  but  still  wu 
find  no  authority  assumed  by  the  pope  in  temporal  mat¬ 
ters,  before  the  reign  of  .Alexander  11,  w  hen  the  people 
of  Scotland  were  excommunicated  for  engaging  in  ho¬ 
stilities  with  King  .John  of  Engl.and,  then  the  adopted 
son  of  the  church.  This  excommunication,  indeed, 
jiroduced  but  little  effect,  and  during  a  reign  which  re¬ 
flected  glory  on  the  king,  and  was  productive  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  his  kingdom,  .Alcx.ander  nearly  established 
the  independence  of  the  Scotti.-h  cliurch. 

In  the  progress  of  papal  usurpation,  the  court  of 
Home  proceeded,  from  appropriating  the  revenues  of 
the  Scottish  church,  to  the  appoiatim  nt  of  the  Scntti.sb 
bishop.s.  This  usurpation  was  first  attended  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  1251),  when  the  j'Ope  appoint*  i!  Iiis  own  ch.sp- 
lain  to  the  bishopric  of  (ilusgow.  I’iu  cliurth  of  Nro:- 
laml,  howc\cr,  to  show  her  indi  pciidcnce  on  papal  an- 
thoritv,  as'Cmhlcd  a  general  council  at  Berth  in  12','.'. 

This  w  as  called  by  one  of  I’ldr  own  bii-ho^'a,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  its  r.u  etiiigs.  and  by  tin.-  a. -einbly  was  enaitid 
a  body  of  canons,  which  rt*inaiiud  the  t  ech '•ia-tieal 
coilc  of  Scotland  till  the  epoch  of  the  l^■fo^n.ation. 

.Such  councils  continued  to  us.semble  from  time  to  time 
for  correcting  clerical  abus  --,  and  muintuiiiiiig  tlie 
freedom  of  the  .^cottisli  church. 

The  right  of  pna,  ntalion  appears  to  have  born  exert¬ 
ed  from  the  12tli  century  in  Nordi  Britain,  a»  it  has 
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always  been  exerted  in  England.  The  bishops  were 
■'  named  by  the  king,  elected  by  their  chapters,  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  pope,  or  by  some  of  the  other  bishops. 
The  king  appointed  the  rural  deans,  and  the  chancellor 
©f  Scotland  exercised  the  king’s  right  of  presentation  to 
the  smaller  benefices.  The  barons  enjoyed  the  right  of 
presentation  to  those  benefices  which  had  arisen  from 
their  own  munificence,  or  the  piety  of  their  ancestors. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  had  acquired  by  the  royal 
charters,  or  grants  from  the  barons,  the  right  of  advow- 
son  over  many  churches,  and  from  th.is  right  were  de¬ 
duced  other  privileges  of  great  importance.  * 

That  form  of  popery'  which  prevailed  in  Scotland 
was  of  the  most  bigotted  and  iiiiberal  kind.  Those 
doctrines  which  are  most  apt  to  shock  the  human  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  those  legends  which  fiirthest  exceed 
belief,  were  proposed  to  the  people,  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  palliate  or  disguise  them  ;  nor  did  they^  ever 
call  in  question  the  reasonableness  of  the  one,  or  the 
truth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  ®f  superstition  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  that 
spirit  to  observe  no  bounds  in  its  respect  and  liberality 
towards  those  whose  character  it  esteems  sacred.  The 
Scottish  kings  early  demonstrated  Irow  much  they'  were 
under  its  influence,  by  their  vast  additions  to  the  immu¬ 
nities  and  riches  of  the  clergy.  The  profuse  piety'  of 
David  I.  who  acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of 
saint,  transferred  almost  thewhole  crown  lands,  which 
were  at  that  time  of  great  extent,  into  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics.  The  example  of  that  virtuous  prince  was 
imitated  by  his  successors.  The  spirit  spread  among  all 
orders  of  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priesthood  with 
new  possessions.  The  riches  of  the  church  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope  were  exorbitant ;  but  Scotland  was  one  of  those 
countries  wherein  they  had  farthest  exceeded  the  just 
proportion.  The  Scottish  clergy  paid  one  half  of  every 
tax  imposed  on  land  ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  in  that  age  they  would  be  loaded  with  any 
unequal  share  of  the  burden,  we  may  conclude,  that  by 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  little  less  than  one  half  of 
the  property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  society,  which  is  always  acquiring,  and  can  never  lose. 

The  nature,  too,  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  extended  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  Many 
estates  throughout  the  kingdom  held  of  the  church  ; 
church  lands  were  let  in  lease  at  an  easy  rent,  and  were 
possessed  by  the  younger  sons  and  descendants  of  the 
best  families.  The  connexion  between  superior  and 
vassal,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  created  depend¬ 
ences,  and  gave  rise  to  a  union  of  great  advantage  to 
the  church  ;  and  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  po¬ 
pish  ecclesiastics  over  the  nation,  these,  as  well  as  the 
real  amount  of  their  revenues,  must  be  attended  to, 
and  taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  share  in  the  national  property 
was  accompanied  with  proportionable  weight  in  the 
supreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  At  a  time  when  the 
number  of  the  temporal  peers  was  extremely  small,  and 
when  the  lesser  barons  and  representatives  of  boroughs 
seldom  attended  parliaments,  the  ecclesiastics  formed  a 
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considerable  body  there.  It  appears  from  the  ancient  Stotland 

rolls  of  parliament,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  - r— 

the  lords  of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  high 
court  must  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  under  their 
direction. 

The  reverence  due  to  their  sacred  character,  which 
was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  the  growth  of  their  power.  The  dignity,  the 
titles,  and  precedence  of  the  popish  clergy  are  remark¬ 
able,  both  as  causes  and  effects  of  that  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
were  regarded  by  the  credulous  laity  as  beings  of  a  su¬ 
perior  species;  they  were  neither  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  nor  tried  by  the  same  judges.  Every  guard  that 
religion  could  supply,  was  placed  around  Iheir  power, 
their  possessions,  and  their  persons  ;  and  endeavours 
were  used,  not  without  success,  to  represent  them  all 
as  equally  sacred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  however  incon- 
siderftble,  was  wholly  engro.ssed  by  the  clergy,  added  to 
the  reverence  which  they  derived  from  religion.  The 
principles  of  sound  philosophy,  and  of  a  just  taste,  w'cre 
altogether  unknown  ;  in  place  of  these  were  substituted 
studies  barbarous  and  uninstructive  ;  but  as  the  eccle- 
siitstics  alone  were  conversant  with  them,  this  procured 
them  esteem  ;  and  a  very  slender  portion  of  knowledge 
drew  the  admiration  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  little. 

War  was  the  sole  profession  of  the  nobles,  and  hunting 
their  chief  amusement ;  they  divided  their  time  between 
these  :  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  and  unimproved  by 
science,  they  disdained  any  employment  foreign  to  mi¬ 
litary  affairs,  or  which  required  rather  penetration  and 
address,  than  bodily  vigour.  Wherever  the  former 
w'cre  necessaiy,  the  clergy  were  entrusted,  because  they 
alone  w'ere  properly  qualified  for  the  trust.  Almost  all 
high  offices  in  civil  government  devolved,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  on  them.  To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
clergy  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the 
law  of  celibacy,  and  undistracted  by  those  cares,  and  un¬ 
incumbered  with  those  burdens  which  occupy  and  op¬ 
press  other  men,  the  interest  of  their  order  became  their 
onl}'  object,  and  they  were  at  full  leisure  to  pursue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  function  gave  them  access  to  all 
persons  and  at  all  seasons.  They  could  employ  all  the 
motives  of  fear  and  of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  consolation, 
which  operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 

They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous  ;  they  be¬ 
sieged  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  of  the  dying  ;  they  suf¬ 
fered  few  to  go  out  of  the  world  without  leaving  marks 
of  their  liberality  to  the  church,  and  taught  them  to  * 
compound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins,  by  bestow- 
ing  riches  on  those  who  called  themselves  his  servants.  *  book  ii. 

During  the  Scolo- Saxon  period,  there  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  two  archbishojn  ics,  viz.  those  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  and  ten  bishoprics,  viz.  those  of  Orknc}',  the 
Western  islands,  Galloway,  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,  Aberdeen,  Ross,  and  Argyle  or  Lismore  (n). 

To  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrew's  were  attached 
eight  deaneries,  and  nine  to  that  of  Glasgow. 

The  opinions  of  Luther  had  been  propagated  in  Bri-  Accout  of 
tain  soon  after  his  preaching  in  1517.  They  had  foribe  Ue- 

SOme 


(n)  The  Wshopric  of  Edinburgh  did  not  exist  in  that  period,  but  was  founded  by  Charles  I. 
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some  years  insensibly  gained  ground  ;  and,  when  the 
"  *  contentions  began  between  James  and  his  nobility,  were 
become  formidable  to  the  established  religion.  We 

458  soen  how  Janies  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his 

AVhyJames  nobles  by  means  of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
favoured  To  the  clergy,  therefore  he  was  naturally  favourable 
me  clergy,  j  naturally  opposed  the  Ueformation,  James 

became  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  reformed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nobility  having  already  opposed  the 
king  and  clergy  in  civil  affairs,  did  the  same  in  those 
of  religion.  The  clergy  finding  themselves  unequal  in 
argument,  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods.  11  i- 
gorous  inquisitions  were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires 

459  w'ere  everywhere  prepared  for  them, 

of^SidT  person  who  was  called  on  to  suffer  for  the 

Hamilton,  reformed  religion  was  l^atrick  Hamilton  abbot  of  Feme. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  appointed  to 
this  abbacy ;  and  having  imbibed  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  doctrines  of  Luther,  had  travelled  into  Germany, 
where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  re¬ 
formers,  he  w  as  fully  confirmed  in  their  opinions.  L’p- 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to  expose  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  insist  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  tenets  which  he  had  embraced.  A  con¬ 
duct  so  bold,  and  the  avidity  w'ith  which  his  discourses 
were  received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the  cler¬ 
gy.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly 
conference,  he  was  seduced  to  St  Andrew’s  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  re¬ 
formation.  The  conversations  they  held  only  served 
to  establish  the  abbot  more  firmly  in  his  sentiments, 
and  to  inflame  his  zeal  to  propagate  them.  The  arch¬ 
bishops  of  St  Andrew’s  and  of  Glasgow,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  constituting  a  court,  called 
him  to  appear  before  them. 

An.  1597.  The  abbot  neither  lost  his  courage  nor  renounced 
his  opinions.  He  was  accordingly  convicted  of  here¬ 
tical  pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
executed  in  the  year  1527.  (o)  This  reformer  had  not 
attained  the  2fth  year  of  his  age.  His  youth,  his  vir¬ 
tue,  his  inagnanimit)',  and  his  sufferings,  all  operated 
in  his  favour  with  the  people.  To  Alexander  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  insulted  him  at  the  stake,  he  objected  his 
treachery,  and  cited  him  to  answer  for  his  behaviour 
before  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ.  And  this  per¬ 
secutor,  a  few  days  after,  being  seized  with  a  frenzy, 
and  dying  in  that  condition,  it  was  believed  with  the 
greater  confidence,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent 

460  man  and  a  true  martyr. 

T.xcitesge-  A  deed  so  affecting,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cir- 
n«fral  in-  cumstances,  cxcited  throughout  thekinijdoin  an  univer¬ 
sal  curiosity  and  indignation.  Minute  and  particular 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multijilying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  paitiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
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among  the  Uomish  clergy  themselves.  Alexander  Sc-  Svoil»nd. 
ton,  the  king’s  confessor,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh  v 
against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Popery ;  to  neglect, 
in  his  discourses,  all  mention  of  purgatory', .pilgrimages, 
and  saints  ;  and  to  recommenil  the  doctrines  of  the  re¬ 
formed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned;  and  his  bold¬ 
ness  rising  with  contradiction,  he  defended  warmly  his 
opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scotland 
there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bishops,  if  a  judgment 
of  men  in  this  station  is  to  be  formed  from  the  virtues 
which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  sarcasm  sa 
just,  and  so  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  resentment.  They  studied  to  accomplish 
his  destruction:  and  as  .Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to 
the  king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  purity  of 
life,  tliey  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  con¬ 
ducting  him  to  the  stake  ;  but  being  apprehensive  of 
danger,  he  made  his  escape  into  England. 

In  1533,  Henry  Forest,  a  Benedictine  friar,  who  .\n.  1S3.>. 
discovered  a  propensity  to  the  reformed  doctrines,  was  461 
not  so  fortunate.  After  having  been  imprisoned 
some  time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  brought 
to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  led  to  the  flames.  He 
had  said,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a 
martyr ;  and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  suffered  might 
be  vindicated.  This  guilt  was  aggravated  by  tbe  dis¬ 
covery  that  ITiar  Forest  was  in  possession  of  a  New 
Testament  in  the  English  language;  for  the  priests  es¬ 
teemed  a  careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  an'infalli- 
ble  symptom  of  heresy.  A  cruelty  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  sense  and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it 
pleased  the  insolent  pride  of  the  ecclesiastics,  was  de¬ 
stroying  their  importance,  and  exciting  a  general  dis¬ 
position  in  the  people  to  adopt,  in  the  fullest  latitude, 
the  principles  and  .sentiments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbishop  of  St  An.  I5"l. 
Andrew’s,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mode-  469 
ration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor 
David  Beaton,  and  by  his  brethren  the  clergy.  In  and  Su’a- 
his  own  person,  or  by  commission  granted  by  him,  ton ; 
persecutions  were  cairicd  on  with  violence.  Many 
were  driven  into  banishment,  and  many  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  what  they  did  not  believe,  fhe  more 
strenuous  and  resolute  were  delivercil  over  to  punish¬ 
ment.  Among  these  were  two  private  gentlemen,  Nor¬ 
man  Gourlay  and  David  Straton.  J'hey  were  tried  at 
llolyroodhouse  before  the  bishop  of'  Boss  ;  and,  refus¬ 
ing  to  recant,  were  condemned.  King  James,  who  was 
jiresent,  appeared  exceedingly  solicitous  that  they 
should  recant  their  opinions  ;  and  Uaviil  .Straton,  upon 
being  adjudged  to  the  lire,  having  begged  for  his  mer- 
cv>  was  about  to  receive  it,  when  the  priest  proudly 
pronour.ced,  that  the  grace  of  the  sovereign  could  not 
be  extended  to  a  criminal  whom  tlieir  law  and  deter¬ 
mination  hail  doomed  to  suffer.  s.  t 

A  few  years  alter,  the  bishops  having  a.«seniblcd  alwi!l>  - 
1-  Q  2  Edinburgh, 


(o)  His  tenets  were  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enuinernted  in  the  .s«'ntenee  pronounced  against  him, 
“  Man  hath  no  free-will.  Man  is  in  .sin  so  long  ns  he  livetli.  I  liildren,  ioco.itincnt  after  their  haptisiue,  are 
sinners.  All  ChriKtians,  that  be  wortliie  to  be  called  (  hi istiaiis,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is 
justified  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  GoikI  works  make  not  a  eood  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make 
works.  .\nd  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  so  knit,  that  he  that  li.i.li  the  one  hath  the  rest ;  .uid  he  tli.it  want- 
€th  the  one  of  them  wantetii  the  rest.  '  Keith,  Hi-a.  oj  the  L^-urer:  and  Mate  tj  Heotlund,  .fjipraJu,  p.  3. 
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Scotland.  Edinburgh,  ttvo  Dominican  friars,  Killor  and  Beve- 
Sir  Duncan  Sympson  a  priest,  Robert  For¬ 
rester  a  gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Forrest 
vicar  of  Dolour  in  Perthshire,  were  condemned  to  be 
consumed  in  the  same  fire. 

An.  1539.  At  Glasgow,  a  similar  scene  was  acted  in  1539  : 

Hieronymus  Russel  a  Grey-b-iar,  and  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accused  of  heresy 
before  the  bishop  of  that  see.  Russel,  when  brought 
to  the  stake,  displaying  an  undaunted  demeanour,  rea¬ 
soned  gravely  with  his  accusers,  and  was  only  answer¬ 
ed  with  reproaches.  Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet 
18  years  of  age,  seemed  disposed  to  disavow  his  opi¬ 
nions,  and  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  exhortation  and  example  of  Russel  awak¬ 
ening  his  courage,  his  mind  assumed  a  firmness  and 
constancy,  his  countenance  became  cheerful,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  a  joyful  voice,  “  Now',  I  defy  thee, 
4C4  Death  ;  I  praise  my  God,  I  am  ready.” 

Prmtiotlon  James  Beaton,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s  ha- 
Eeaton.'"^  ving  died  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea¬ 
ton,  his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fullest  manner. 
Fie  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  of  tiie  Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  to  the  possession  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  No  Scottish  ecclesiastic  had 
ever  been  invested  with  greater  authority ;  and  the  re¬ 
formers  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 
Fischarac  overbearing  insolence,  from  the  success 

attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  passed 
in  scenes  of  political  intrigue,  which,  while  it  com¬ 
municated  to  him  address  and  the  knowledge  ol’  men, 
corrupted  altogether  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  dark,  crafty,  and  designing.  No  prin- 
cijiles  of  justice  were  any  bar  to  Iiis  schemes;  nor  did 
liis  heart  open  to  any  impressions  of  pity.  His  ruling 
passion  was  an  inordinate  love  of  power ;  and  the  sup- 
))ort  of  his  consequence  depending  only  on  the  church 
ol  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  superstitions 
with  the  w'armcst  zeal.  He  seemed  to  delight  in  per- 
fidiousne.ss  and  dissimulation;  he  had  no  religion;  and 
he  was  stmued  with  an  inhuman  cruelty,  and  the  most 


open  profiigacy  of  manners.  In  connexion  with  these  Scotland. 

defects,  he  jiossessed  a  persevering  obstinacy  in  pur-  ' - 

suing  his  measures,  the  ability  to  jierceive  and  to  prac¬ 
tise  all  the  arts  which  were  necessary  to  advance  them, 
and  the  allurements  of  ostentation  and  prodigality. 

He  was  scarcely  invested  w  itJi  the  primacy,  when  he 
exhibited  an  example  of  his  taste  for  magnificence,  and 
of  his  aversion  to  the  reformation.  He  proceeded  to  St 
Andrew’s  with  an  uncommon  po.mp  and  parade.  The 
earls  of  Huntly,  Arran,  Marischal,  and  iMontrose,  wdth 
the  lords  Fleming,  Lindsey,  Erskine,  and  Seton,  honour¬ 
ed  him  With  their  attendance;  and  there  appeared  in  his 
train,  Gavin  archbishop  of  Glasgow'  and  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  lour  bishops,  six  abbots,  many  private  gentle¬ 
men,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy.  In 
the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew’s,  from  a  throne 
erected  by  his  command,  he  harangued  concerniny:  the 
state  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  and  to 
a  crowd  of  other  auditors.  He  lamented  the  increase 
of  heretics;  he  insisted  on  their  audacity  and  contempt 
of  order;  he  said,  that  even  in  the  court  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  too  much  attention  was  shown  to  them  ;  and  he 
urged  the  strong  necessity  of  acting  against  them  with 
the  greatest  rigour.  He  informed  this  assembly,  that  Sir  John 
lie  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwick  to  appear  bei’orc  it,  .8ortii\vicl< 
for  maintaining  tenets  of  faith  hostile  to  the  church,  and‘"‘*’‘^“‘^^*‘'’‘^ 
for  dispersing  heretical  books  ;  and  he  desired  that  he 
might  be  assisted  in  bringing  him  to  justice.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  of  accusation  (i>)  were  accordingly  read  against 
him  ;  but  he  neither  ajipeared  in  his  own  person,  nor 
by  any  agent  or  deputy.  He  was  found  guilty  ;  and 
the  cardinal,  w  ith  a  solemnity  calculated  to  strike  with 
aw'e  and  terror,  pronounced  sentence  against  him.  His 
goods  and  estate  were  confiscated;  and  a  painted  repre- 
.sentation  of  him  was  burned  publicly,  in  testimony  of 
the  malediction  of  the  church,  and  as  amtmorial  of  his 
obstinacy  and  condemnation.  It  was  ordained,  that  in 
the  event  of  his  being  apprehended,  he  should  snffei  as 
a  heretic,  w  ithout  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chri¬ 
stians,  whether  men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree 
or  condition,  were  prohibited  from  affording  him  any 
harbour  or  sustenance.  It  was  declared,  that  every  of¬ 
fice 


(p)  They  are  preserved  by  Archbishop  Spotiswood,  and  display  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phi¬ 
losophy  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown  in  Scotland.  They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

1.  “  That  he  held  the  pope  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Christians  than  any  other  bishop  or  prelate  had. 

2.  “  That  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  were  of  no  force  nor  effect,  but  devised  to  abuse 
people,  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  souls. 

3.  “  That  bishops,  priests,  and  otlier  clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry. 

4.  “  That  the  lieresies,  commonly  called  heresies  o/"  Kngland,  and  their  new  lituriry,  were  commendablCj 
and  to  be  embraced  of  all  Christians. 

.5.  “  That  the  people  of  Scotland  are  Idinded  liy  their  clergy,  and  professed  not  the  true  faith. 

6.  “  1  hat  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporalities. 

7.  “  That  the  king  ouglit  to  convert  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  uses. 

8.  •'  lhat  the  church  of  Scotland  ouglit  to  be  governed  after  tlie  manner  of  the  English. 

9.  “  That  tlie  canons  and  decrees  of  the  church  w'cre  ol  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

30.  “  Tliat  the  orders  of  the  friars  and  monks  should  he  abolished,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 

11.  “  That  he  did  openly  call  the  pope  simoninc,  for  that  he  sold  spiritual  tilings. 

12.  That  he  did  read  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Engli.sh,  and  some  other  treatises  written 

by  Melaiicthon.  Oecolampadius,  and  Erasmus,  which  he  give  likewise  unto  others. 

13.  “  The  last  and  greatest  point  wa>.  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  auUioriiy  of  the  Roman  sec,  or 
be  subject  thereunto.  ”  Hist,  oj  the  Churchy  p.  70. 


Scotland,  fice  ofliumnnlty,  comfl)rt,  and  solaccment,  extended 
''  ^  Iiiin,  should  be  considered  as  criminal,  atrd  be  jni- 
jr,7  nished  with  conhscation  and  forfeitures. 

He  flies  in-  Sir  John  bortliwick  having  been  ajrprised  of  his  dan- 
laud."^'  into-Engliind,  vhere  he  was  kindly  received 

by  Iltnry  VIll.,  uho  employed  liim  in  negociations 
with  the  I’rotestant  princes  of  (lermanv.  Cardinal 
lieaton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  act  of  severity 
did  not  terrify  the  people.  New  defections  from  the 
church  were  announced  to  him.  Andrew  Cunning- 
liam,  son  to  the  master  of  Gicncairn,  James  Hamil¬ 
ton,  brother  to  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr,  and  the 
celebiatcd  George  Buchanan  the  historian,  were  im¬ 
prisoned  upon  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  if  they  had  not 
found  means  to  escape,  would  jtrobably  have  perished 
at  the  stake.  In  this  declining  condition  of  Popery, 
the  cardinal  held  many  mournful  consultations  with 
the  bishops.  All  their  intrigues  and  wisdom  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  devise  methods  to  support  themselves.  The 
project  of  an  inquisitorial  court  was  conceived,  and  af¬ 
forded  a  distant  view  of  the  e.xtirpation  of  heretics. 
To  erect  this  tribunal,  they  allured  James  V.  with  the 
hopes  of  the  confiscation  and  spoils,  which  might  en¬ 
rich  him,  from  the  persecution  and  punishment  of  the 
reformed.  He  yielded  to  their  solicitatiens,  and  gave 
them  the  sanction  of  his  authority. 

A  formal  commission  was  granted,  constituting  a 

468  court  of  inquiry  after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its 
Sir  James  president  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennai  d,  natural  bro- 
Hamilton  ther  to  the  earl  of  Arran.  The  officious  assiduity  of 
a'kin'd^of  man,  his  ambition,  and  his  thirst  of  blood,  were  in 
iiKjuisitor.  »  high  degree  acceptable  to  the  clergy ;  and  to  this 

eminence  their  recommeudation  had  promoted  him. 
Upon  the  slightest  suspicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any 
person  before  him,  to  scrutinize  his  creed,  and  to  al)- 
solve  or  to  condemn  him.  A  tribunal  so  dreadful  could 
not  have  found  a  director  more  suited  to  it.  He  was 
in  haste  to  fill  the  ])risons  of  tlie  kingdom  with  cul¬ 
prits,  and  was  taking  down  in  li.«ts  the  names  of  all 
those  to  whom  heresy  was  imputed  by  popular  report, 
and  whom  the  arts  of  malicious  men  had  represented 
as  the  objects  of  correction  and  punishment.  But, 
while  he  was  brooding  over  mischief,  and  multiplying 
in  fancy  the  triumplis  of  his  wickedness,  an  unexpected 
turn  of  affairs  presented  Hamilton  hitnsclf  in  the  light 

469  of  a  criminal,  and  conducted  him  to  the  scaffold. 

Projects  The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
Patr'k-k  persecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  banishment ; 
Hamilton’s  intercession  of  his  friends,  lie  was  permit- 

brother.  ted  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  liis  own  country,  that 

he  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  lus  family.  He  was 
connected  with  iSir  James  Hamilton;  and,  trusting  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  stay  beyond 
the  period  allowed  him.  This  tres|)ass  was  trivial. 
Sir  James  Hamilton  being  willing  to  give  a  signal  ex¬ 
ample  of  severity,  and  by  tins  means  to  ingratiate 
liiniself  the  more  witli  the  priestliood,  took  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  making  his  own  relation  the  victim  of  liis 
power.  Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  jiersonal  secu¬ 
rity,  and  not  unact|uainted  with  the  most  private  ma¬ 
chinations  of  this  inquisitor  ilespatched  tiis  son  to  tlie 
n  \Jhom  about  to  pass  the  Forth  in  u  barge, 

and  intreated  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  as  Sir 
scifoftria  James  Hamilton  had  conspired  witli  the  house  of  Dou- 
glas  to  assassinate  him.  James  V.  being  at  variance 
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witli  the  house  of  Douglas,  had  reasons  of  suspicion,  ScotUmL 

and  was  disposed  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  nio.a - . - * 

flagiiioiis  of  .Sir  James  Hamilton.  He  ii'.struc;cJ  the 
young  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  FMinhurgh, 
and  to  open  the  matter  to  the  privy-council ;  aiul  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  tlie  greater  respect,  he  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  the  ring  whidi  he  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  them  on  those  important  occasions  which  re- 
(jiiired  their  address  and  activity.  .Sir  .fames  llu.nil- 
lon  was  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  An  accusation 
ot  having  devised  and  attempted  tlie  king's  death  at 
different  times  was  preferred  against  him.  His  defence 
appeared  to  be  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  A  jury,  which 
consisted  of  men  of  rank  and  character,  pronomic  d 
him  guilty;  and  being  condemned  to  sutler  the  (katli Coi;i!iinn- 
of  a  traitor,  he  lost  his  head,  and  the  quarters  of  hisvl  andcvi.- 
body  were  exposed  upon  the  gales  of  the  city  of  tdiii-'^^“‘'’’*’ 
burgh.  'Hie  clergy,  who  could  not  )>rcvent  his  trial 
and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  hut  did  not  think 
of  appointing  a  successor  to  hint  in  tlieir  court  of  in¬ 
quisition. 

In  other  respects,  however,  .lames  showed  great  con¬ 
cern  for  the  w  elfare  of  his  people.  Being  (lissatisfml 
with  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  moded  of  the 
like  institution  in  Scotland.  Great  objectlonslay  against 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  aitihulalory  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.  'I'he  authority  of  tlie  heritable  jurisdictions  was  4-0 
almost  exclusive  of  all  law;  for  tliougli  the  king  might. Ha'i-s  re¬ 
preside  in  them,  yet  he  seldom  did  so;  and  appeals 
fore  the  council  were  disagreeable  and  expensive.  'I  hef"""'  “*■ 
institution  ofthe  lords  of  articles  threw  too  inucli  weighf’*^'*^''*' 
into  their  scale,  as  no  business  could  he  transacted  in 
jnirliament  hiitv.  !iat  lluy  allowed  or  permitted ;  and 
it  w;is  alwavs  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  direct  them 
as  he  pleased.  The  true  source  of  the  public  grievan¬ 
ces,  in  matters  of  property,  lay  in  tlie  disngiird  -how  11 
to  the  excellent  acts  w  liicli  had  p.ast  during  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  .Tames  s,  and  winch  had  not  been  suffici¬ 
ently  supported  ill  the  late  reigns.  The  evil  had  ga- 
tlicred  strength  during  tlie  minority  of  .lames  V.;  and 
he  resolved  to  establish  a  standing  jury  for  all  matters  of 
law  and  equity  (for,  properly  speaking,  the  court  of 
session  in  .'Scotland  is  no  more),  with  a  pri -ide-nt,  wlio 
was  to  he-  the  mouth  of  the  nsscmhlv.  On  the  J.Sih 
of  May,  as  we  find  fiy  a  curious  maiuiscript  in  'n.  js".. 

tlie  British  museum,  the  lords  of  the  articles  laid  he-^, 
fore  the  piirliameut  the  proposition  for  iiistitiitii'g  lhis,|,[.'j',"  ”, 
court,  ill  the  following  words:  “  Item,  aneiit  ( concern- of  >v--ioa. 
ing)  tlie  second  artickel  concerning  the  order  of  jus¬ 
tice  :  liccnuse  our  sovereign  loid  is  nuiist  tlesirous  to 
Imvc  an  permanent  order  of  justice  for  the  uiuver-ui  of 
all  his  lieges;  and  therefore  leiidi-  to  institute  an  col¬ 
lege  of  cunning  and  wise  men  fordoing  and  administra¬ 
tion  ot' justice  in  all  civil  actions ;  anil  therefore  tliir.kc 
to  be  ehoseii  certain  persons  maist  convenient  and  qua¬ 
lified  yair  (there),  to  the  nuinher  of  tit'teen  persons, 
half  spiritual,  li.ilf  teiiqioral,  with  an  pnsidint.  " 

In  the  year  I  .■JH.’t,  hostililii were  reeoninn’nri  il  with  An.  1“'. 
Kiiglaiid;  hut  after  soim*  slight  iiieur-ion- on  both  sides,  . 
a  truce  again  ti>ok  plaee.  'I  la  ine.t  reniarkr.ble  f r:inH-||  ‘ 
actions  of  this  period,  however,  next  to  the  religiousoir  ki-s's. 
persecutions  airt  aily  mnitioned,  were  the  nigiK'iationsmirti 
for  tlie  king's  niiirnage.  Indeed,  there  is -eaicvi'.  any 
luunurcli  mtativmd  in  lii-.torv  who  hciiis  to  have  hud  a 
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,  gi'eater  variety  of  clioice,  or  Whom  it  was  more  difli- 

~  ^  please.  The  situation  of  affiiirs  on  the  continent 

of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  kingdom  of  great 
consequence,  as  holding  the  balance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  empire  of  Germany;  and  each  of 
the  rival  powers  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
An.  1534.  James,  by  giving  him  a  wife — In  153f,  King  Francis 
offered  him  his  daughter  ;  and  the  match  was  strongly 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  Was  still 
e  France,  and  served  James  wdth  great  fidelity, 

the  e'mpe-  same  year  the  Imperial  ambassador  arrived  in  Scot- 
ror  of  Ger-  ^^rid,  and  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  or- 
many,  der  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  James,  who  had  already  been 

invested  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.  At  the 
same  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princesses; 
Mary  of  Austria,  the  emperor’s  sister,  and  wddow'  of 
Lewis  king  of  Flungary ;  Mary  of  Portugal,  the 
daughter  ot  his  sister  Eleonora  of  Austria  ;  or  Mary  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.  An¬ 
other  condition,  however,  w'as  annexed  to  this  propo¬ 
sal,  viz.  that,  to  suppress  the  heresies  of  the  time,  a 
council  should  be  held  for  obviating  the  calamities 
which  threatened  the  Christian  religion.  These  propo¬ 
sals  would  have  met  with  a  more  ready  acceptance 
from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dis- 
476  gusted  with  Charles,  for  allowing  too  great  a  latitude 
Protestants  of  Germany.  James,  in  his  answer, 
JauicI  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most 

polite  terms,  for  the  splendid  alliances  he  had  offered. 
He  mentioned  the  proposal  of  the  council  as  being  a 
measure  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  expected ;  because 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the  first  councils  ;  its  members  consisting  of  the  most 
charitable,  quiet,  and  disinterested  part  of  the  clergy. 
He  said,  that  if  such  a  council  could  be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  send  ecclesiastics  to  it;  but  if  not,  that 
every  prince  ought  to  reform  the  errors  of  doctrine, 
and  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  within  his  own  dominions. 
He  bewailed  the  obstinate  conduct  of  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  and  marriage ;  and  offered  his  best  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
wishing  that  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  unite 
their  arms  against  their  common  enemy  the  Turks. 
He  hinted,  very  justl)’',  that  his  Imperial  majesty  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform;  because  his  cou¬ 
sin,  Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  disposal.  The 
ambassador  replied,  that  his  master,  if  persuasion  failed, 
would  compel  Henry  by  force  of  arms  to  resign  her. 
James  answered  this  ridiculous  declaration  by  observ- 
ing,  that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  all  laws  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  give  a  jrreference  to  any  of  the  three  prin¬ 
cesses,  all  of  them  being  so  illustrious  and  deserving  ; 
but,  to  show  how  n)uch  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majesty,  he  would  become  a  suppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Christiern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  his  bride.  'I'he  ambassador’s  an¬ 
swer  to  this  unexpected  request  was,  that  she  was  al¬ 
ready  betrothed  to  the  count  palatine,  and  that  before 
that  time  the  marriage  was  probably  completed. 

But  whether  the  Inqrerial  ambassador  had  any  right 
to  offer  the  English  princess  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by  most 
historians,  that  .lames  was  offered  either  INIary  or  Eliza¬ 
beth  by  their  father  Henry  himself.  To  Mary  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Veudosme,  he  is  said 
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to  have  been  contracted  ;  but  for  some  reason  all  these  Scotland 
matches  were  broken  off;  and  the  king  at  last  wmnt  to 
I  ranee,  where  he  married  Magdalen  the  eldest  dauo-h-  477 
ter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1537,  wdth  great  magnificence  ;  and  among  France^  ° 
other  things  served  up  by  way  of  dessert  at  the  mar-  daughter, 
riage-feast,  were  a  number  of  covered  cups  filled  with  "^57 
pieces  ot  gold  and  gold-dust,  the  native  produce  of 
Scotland,  which  James  distributed  among  the  o-ucsts. 

Ihis  gold  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Craw'ford-moor, 
which  were  then  worked  by  the  Germans.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  IMay,  the  royal  jiair  embarked  for  Leith, 
under  convoy  of  four  large  ships  of  war,  and  landed 
on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  who  dies 
was  inex])ressible,  but  it  was  of  short  continuance  ;  soon  after 
for  the  young  queen  died  of  a  fever  on  the  22d  of  July 
the  same  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower  ;  for  the 
same  year  he  sent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  ner*'o- 
ciatc  his  second  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Marj^of 
Guise,  dutchess-dowager  of  Longueville.  In  this  he 
was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VHL,  but  not  before 
James  had  been  contracted  to  her.  But  this  was  no-  vailed  by 
thing  to  Henry ;  tor  he  not  only  insisted  on  havin"  uncle 
this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  some  menaces  a- 
gainst  Francis,  because  he  would  not  comply  with  this  ”X,7'if38 
unjustifiable  request.  In  .lanuary  1538,  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  James,  and  escorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admi¬ 
ral  of  France  with  a  considerable  squadron;  as  both' 

James  and  Francis  were  suspicious  that  Henry  would 
make  some  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  happened,  and  she  landed  safely 
at  Fifeness  ;  whence  she  was  conducted  to  the  king  at 
St  Andrew’s. 

But  while  James  appeared  tints  to  be  giving  himself  Cruel  cxe- 
up  to  the  pleasures  ot  love,  he  was  in  other  respects  cution  of 
showing  himself  a  bloody  tyrant.  Some  differences  *1'® 
subsisted  betw-een  the  fam'ilies  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in  ilvbcr‘'“ 
the  north.  1  he  heir  of  the  house  last  mentioned  had  ' 
been  educated  in  a  loose  dissipated  manner,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  worthless  fellow  named  Slrahan.  Having 
refused  this  favourite  something  he  had  asked,  the  latter 
attached  himself  to  Gordon  earl  of  Huntly,  who,  it  is 
said,  assisted  him  in  forming  a  charge  of  treason  against 
I'orbcs.  Fie  was  accused  of  intending  to  restore  the 
Douglases  to  their  forfeited  estates  and  honours;  which 
improbable  story  being  supported  by  some  venal  evi¬ 
dences,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  condemned  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  The  king  could  not  but  sec  the 
injustice  of  this  execution ;  and,  in  order  to  make  some 
compensation  for  it,  banished  Stralian.  The  following 
execution,  w  hich  happened  a  feuv  days  after,  was  much 
more  inhuman,  insomuch  that  it  would  have  stained  the 
annals  even  of  the  most  despotic  tyrant.  The  earl  of 
Angus,  finding  that  he  could  not  regain  the  favour  of 
the  king,  had  recourse  to  the  method  usual  in  those 
days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations  on  the  bor¬ 
ders.  This  crime  was  sufficient  with  James  to  occasion  .,3, 
the  death  of  his  innocent  sister,  the  dowager-lady  of  ami  of  the 
Glammis.  She  had  been  addressed  by  one  Lyon,  whom  ‘l<)Hagfr 
she  had  rejected  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  *^'1'  •, 

Campbell.  Lyon,  exasperated  at  this  repulse,  found 
means  ot  admittance  to  Jiiines,  whom  he  filled  with  the 
greatest  terrors  on  account  of  the  itructices  of  the  family 
of  Angus ;  and  at  last  charged  the  lady,  her  husband, 

and 


^  Scotland.  „nd  an  old  priest,  with  a  design  of  poisoning  the  kina'  in 
^  '  order  to  restore  Angus.  The  parties  were  all  remark¬ 

able  for  their  quiet  and  innocent  lives ;  but  even  this 
circumstance  was  by  their  diabolical  accuser  turned  to 
their  prejudice,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of  cun¬ 
ning  or  caution.  In  this  reign  an  accusation  of  treason 
was  always  followed  by  condemnation.  The  evidence 
against  the  lady,  however,  appeared  so  absurd  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  some  of  the  judges  were  for  dropping 
the  prosecution,  and  others  for  recommending  her  case 
to  the  king  :  but  the  majority  prevailed  to  have  it  de¬ 
termined  by  a  jury,  who  brought  her  in  guilty;  and  she 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  Ca'stic-hill  of 
Edinburgh.  The  defence  made  by  her  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  ablest  orator,  and  undeniably  proved 
her  innocence ;  but  though  it  was  reported  to  .lames,  it 
was  so  far  from  mitigating  her  sentence,  that  it  was  ag- 

482  gravated  by  her  husband  being  obliged  to  behold  her 
Death  of  execution.  The  unhappy  husband  himself  endeavoured 

Edinburgh  ; 

but  the  rope  proving  too  short,  he  was  dashed  in  pieces : 
and  Lord  Glammis  her  son,  though  but  a  child,  was 
imprisoned  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The 
old  priest,  though  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  no- 
thing,  and  was  freed.  Lyon,  like  the  other  accuser 

483  already  mentioned,  was  banished. 

The  king  Whether  these  and  other  cruelties  had  affected  the 
Tkind  of  conscience,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been  deran- 

distracdon.  distractions  of  the  different  parties,  is  un- 

An.  1540.  known ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1540,  he 
began  to  live  retired  :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi¬ 
stered  retreat  of  monks;  liis  sleep  was  haunted  by  the 
most  frightful  dreams,  which  he  construed  into  appari¬ 
tions;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whose  exe¬ 
cution  has  already  been  mentioned,  seemed  continually 
presented  to  his  eyes.  Perhaps  the  loss  of  his  two  sons, 
who  died  on  the  same  day  that  Sir  J  ames  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  remark¬ 
ably  to  his  remembrance.  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind ;  and  he  now  saw  his  court  aban- 

484  doned  by  almost  all  his  nobility. 

Hostilities  At  last  James  was  in  some  degree  roused  from  his 
between*^*  inaction,  by  the  preparations  made  agaiiirt  him  by  his 
Scotland  uncle  Henry' V  HI.  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
and  Eng-  already  taken  place  ;  to  accommodate  wliich,  Henry 
land.  had  desired  a  conference  with  James  at  York.  But  this 
the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  liaddeciined. 
The  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  the  two  courts, 
and  the  English  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots  trading  ves¬ 
sels.  Henry  threatened  to  revive  the  antiquated  claim 
of  the  English  superiority  over  Scotland,  and  had  given 
orders  for  a  formidable  invasion  of  tlm  Scotch  borders. 
He  complained  that  James  had  usurped  his  title  of  De¬ 
fender  of  the  Taith,  to  which  he  had  added  the  word 
Christian,  implying  that  Henry  was  an  infidel  :  but  the 
kings  of  Scotland  ad,  some  time  before,  been  coinpli* 
mented  by  the  papal  sec  with  that  title.  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  turned  his  attention  towards  Ireland,  tlic 
north  of  which  was  peopled  with  inhabitants  w  hu  ow  n- 
ed  no  sovereign  but  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  of- 
485  fered  to  serve  James  against  the  English  ;  some  of  their 
rei  *^nr^of  having  actually  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done 

Irdand  hoiiiagc  to  James.  Henry  had,  about  this  lime,  dedar- 
daimed  by  cd  himself  king  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before 
both  kings,  only  stylcd  the  lord  ;  and  James  strenuously  asserted, 
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that  he  had  a  preferable  claim  to  at  leas!  one  half  of  Scotland 
that  island,  which  had  been  peopled  by  the  subjects  cf  "‘"v  ■■  * 
Scotland.  Though  the  Scottish  historians  of  this  reign 
take  very  little  notice  of  this  incident,  yet  James  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  very  tenacious  of  his  title ;  and 
Ihat  there  was  a  great  intercourse  carried  on  between 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  and  the  northern  Irish,  who 
unanimously  acknowledged  James  for  their  natural  so¬ 
vereign.  Indeed,  this  was  the  only  ground  of  quarrel 
that  the  king,  with  the  least  shadow  of  justice,  could 
allege  against  Henry. 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public  spirited  acts  An  act  of 
were  passed  ;  and  before  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  "K^vranity 
the  members  renewed  the  acts  .ngain.st  Icasing  makin>»  • 
by  wliich  is  meant  the  misrepresenting  of  the  king  To  duri.Tg  Ibe 
his  nobles,  or  the  nobles  to  their  king  :  and  James,  to kii«g%  mi- 
dismiss  them  in  good  humour,  passed  an  act  of  free 
grace  for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  mirroiity;  the 
earl  of  .Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  bt:ing  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca- 
tlmrine  Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princess 
Anne  ot  Cleves,  and  found  him.self  either  deserted  or 
distrusted  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote¬ 
stant  as  well  as  Catholic.  James  and  his  clergy  relied 
greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry  ;  but  437 
the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis,  left  Prepara- 
Henry,  whose  dominions  they  had  threatened  jointly  to 
invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations  ag.ain.'t 
the  Scots.  Henry  first  ordered  his  fl-.et,  then  the  most 
formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  fresh  descents 
upon  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  a  very 
considerable  army  to  rendezvous  upon  the  borders,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one  of  his  war¬ 
dens,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  two  brothersSirGcorgo 
and  Sir  Arcliibald  Douglas.  James  wa.s  every  day  ex¬ 
pecting  supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  other  necessaries 
from  Francis  ;  but  these  not  arriving,  he  reassembled 
his  parliament  on  the  Htli  of  .March,  which  gratified 
him  in  all  his  demands.  Many  excellent  regulations 
were  made  for  tlie  internal  government,  peace,  and  se¬ 
curity  of  the  kingdom,  and  against  the  exportation  of 
money  instead  of  merchandise.  Acts  were  p.assed  for 
fortifying  and  embellishing  the  town  of  Fdinburgli,  and 
for  better  supplying  the  suhject.>.  with  wine  and  all  the 
other  nece.'^saries  of  life.  Flic  royal  revenue  w’.a.s  in¬ 
creased  by  mauvadditioiial  c.slates;  and  there  was  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  best  plans  fir  a  national  militia  that 
perhaps  ever  appeared.  As  yet,  i  xcepting  in  the  dis¬ 
appointment  w  liich  Henry  met  with  from  hi.-,  nephew  in 
not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had  no  grounds  for  com- 
mericing  liostiiities.  But  it  is  here  proper  to  observe,  ix-iih  .r 
that  the  queen-mother  was  then  dead ;  and  con  eqiient-  tl..-  q.ir.-n- 
ly  the  connexion  betw  een  James  and  Henrv  wa-i  weak- 
coed.  Whatever  her  private  character  might  be,  slie 
was  certainly  a  liappy  instruim-nt  of  preve:..ing  bhu-J- 
shed  between  the  two  kitigdoins.  She  was  buried  with 
royal  honours  at  Berth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  most 
desirable  situation.  lii>  dum.iin,  by  forfe.tnre  md  o- 
tlierw  ise,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  ol'  his  pre<lee<  s-ors. 

He  could  command  the  pur>e'i  of  liu  clergy  ;  he  h.«d 
large  sums  of  reody  money  in  Hji  exclu  «,uer  ;  Ids  fo.ts 
were  well  atored  and  loriiii.-tl  ;  and  wss  now  il.dly 
receiving  re.nittances  of  money,  arni.s,  and  ammunition 
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Scotlanrl.  from  Prance.  Al]  this  happiness,  however,  was  only 
'  apparent ;  for  the  affections  of  his  nobility,  and  the 


Janws^loses"^’®*^^'  subjects,  were  now  alienated  from 

the.affec-  him  more  than  ever,  by  his  excessive  attachment  to 
tionsof  his  bigotry  and  persecution. 

subjects.  j.jg  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntly  to  command 
'  his  army  on  the  borders,  consisting  of  10  0(X)  men; 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Lindsay  of 
Torphichen.  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  ser¬ 
vice,  and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  officer.  Huntly 
acquitted  himselfadmirably  in  his  commission  ;  and  was 
so  well  served  bv  his  spies,  as  to  have  certain  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  English  intended  to  surprise  and  burn 
Jedburgh  and  Kelso.  The  English  army  under  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Bowes  and  the  Douglases,  with  other  northern 
Englishmen,  continued  still  on  the  borders  ;  and  one  of 
the  resolutions  which  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  had 
formed,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own  ground, 
nor  to  act  offensively,  unless  their  enemies  invaded 
Scotland.  Huntly  being  informed  that  the  English  had 
advanced,  on  the  21‘th  of  August,  to  a  place  called 
Haldanris,  and  that  they  had  destroyed  great  part  of 
the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  resolved  to  engage 
them  :  and  the  English  were  astonished,  when  at  day- 
400  break  they  saw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in  order  of 
The  Eng-  battle.  Neither  part)'  could  now  retreat  wllhout  tight- 
e  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van,  consisting  of 

earl  of  2000  of  the  best  troops  of  Scotland,  charged  (he  Eng- 
liuntly.  lish  so  furiously,  that  Huntly  gained  a  complete  and  an 
easy  victory.  Above  200  of  the  English  were  killed, 
and  600  taken  prisoners ;  among  whom  were  their  ge¬ 
neral  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William  iMoubray,  and 
about  60  of  the  most  distinguished  northern  baron.s  ;  the 
earl  of  Angus  escaping  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  inconsiderable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  having  raised 
a  great  army,  had  orders  to  march  northward.s,  and  to 
distribute  a  manifesto,  comidaining  of  James  for  having 
disappointed  Henry  in  the  interview  at  York,  and  re¬ 
viving  the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  ancestors 


superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  plain, 


from  the  words  of  this  manifesto,  that  Henry  was  still 
placable  towards  James ;  and  that  he  would  easily  have 
dropt  that  claim,  ii’  his  nephew  would  make  any  per¬ 
sonal  advances  torvards  a  reconciliatiem. 

The  condition  of  .Tames  was  now  deplorable.  TIio 
few  faithful  counsellors  whom  he  li.nd  about  him,  sucli 
as  Kirkaldv  of  C>  range,  who  was  then  lord  treasurer, 
plainly  intimated,  that  he  could  h  ive  no  dependence  on 
his  nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  James, 
Jon  sometimes,  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  would  draw  his  dag- 
of  James  ger  on  the  cardinal  and  other  ecclesiastics  when  llicy 
came  to  him  with  fresh  propositions  of  murder  and  pro- 
sci  iptions,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  jn  esence.  But  he 
had  no  constancy  of  mind  ;  and  he  certainly  put  into 
Ifs  pocket  a  bloody  scroll  that  had  been  hrouglit  him 
bv  his  priests,  beginrring  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
first  subject  of  tlie  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erskine,  and  some 
other  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  gain 
time;  and  Henry  even  condescended  to  order  the  duke 
©f  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  privy  seal,  the  bisbo|)  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  I'he  conference.s  were  short  and  ut»- 
succfcssful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  that  the 
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Scots  sought  only  to  amuse  him  till  the  season  for  ac-  Scotland, 
tion  was  over.  In  short,  he  considered  both  them  and  — v— ^ 
Learmouth,  who  were  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  so  many  492 
spies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the  21st  The  duko 
of  October  before  he  entered  the  eastern  borders  of°^  Norfolk 
Scotland.  According  to  the  Scottish  historians, 
army  consisted  of  10,000  men  ;  but  the  English  have  formidable 
fixed  it  at  20,000.  army, 

.Tames  affected  to  complain  of  this  invasion  as  being 
unprovoked  ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.  The  situation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
pressed  by  a  foreign  invasion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do¬ 
mestic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hold  fre¬ 
quent  consultations ;  and  in  one  of  them,  they  resolved 
to  renew  the  scene  that  had  been  acted  at  Lawden- 
bridge  under  James  HI.  by  hanging  all  his  grandson’s 
evil  counsellors.  The  Scots  historians  say,  that  this  Conspimey 
resolution  was  not  executed,  because  the  nobility  could  a^rainst 
not  agree  about  the  victims  that  were  to  be  sacrificed  -Hwes’s  fa 
and  that  the  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army 
at  Falla- moor,  having  intelligence  of  th  vir  consultation, 
removed  hastily  to  Edinburgh  ;  from  which  he  sent 
orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appears  not  as  yet  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotcli  borders.  The  answer  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  duke 
on  English  ground  ;  but  that  if  be  invaded  Scotland, 
tliey  knew  their  duly.  The  earl  of  Huntly,  who 
commanded  the  van  of  the  Scottish  army,  consisting  of 
10,000  men,  was  of  the  same  opinion  :  but  no  sooner 
did  Norfolk  pass  the  Tv.ced,  tlinn  he  hara.ssed  the 
Engli.sh  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  and  dis¬ 
tressed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  <luke  agreed  49  j 
once  more  to  a  conference  for  peace  ;  which  was  niana-  The  Enj- 
ged,  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  by  the  bishop  nf  Ork- 'Ol*  obliged 
ncy  and  Sir  .Tames  Learmouth  ;  but  nothing  was  con-‘°  retreat, 
eluded.  The  English  general,  finding  it  now  impossible 
on  many  accounts  to  jtrosceutc  his  invasion,  repassed 
the  'I’weed  ;  and  was  harassed  in  his  march  by  the  earl 
of  Huntly,  who  desisted  from  the  pursuit  the  moment 
his  enemies  gaiticd  Engli.sh  ground. 

James,  whose  army  at  tliis  time  amounted  to  above  Tlie  Scots 
30,000  men,  continued  still  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  refuse  to 
he  .sent  freqnci'.t  messages  to  order  his  nobility  and  p^e- 
stcrals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  England; 
but  these  were  disregarded.  James  was  flattered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  l)e  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot¬ 
land.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
bissador,  and  the  high  opinion  be  had  of  liis  own 
troops.  About  the  heginuing  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  re.solution  of  reassembling  his  army,  which  was  dis¬ 
banded  after  the  duke  of  Noriblk’s  retreat.  This  pro¬ 
ject  appeared  so  plausible  and  so  promising,  that  several 
of  the  nobility  are  said  to  have  agreed  to  it,  particu¬ 
larly  tlie  lord  Maxwell,  the  ctirls  uf  Arran,  Cassilis, 
and  (ilencairn,  with  the  lord.s  Fleming,  Somerville,  and 
Erskine  :  others  represented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arms 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  sufficient  honour,  by 
obliging  the  powerful  army  of  the  English,  with  their 
most  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
stiameful  retreat  before  a  handful  ;  that  the  force  of 
Scotland  was  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  an 
fmoourabie  peace  was  still  practicable.  It  was  said,  in 
reply  to  those  considerations,  that  the  state  of  the  quar¬ 
rel 
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rel  was  now  gfeatly  altered ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
^  manifesto  declared  his  intention  of  enslaving  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vassals;  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  by  laying  about  20 
villages  and  towns  in  ashes ;  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry’s  gold,  would  op¬ 
pose  the  king’s  will.  The  last,  perhaps,  was  the  chief 
argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble¬ 
man  of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the 
war  into  England  by  Solway,  provided  he  were  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  should  openly  raise  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eastern  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max¬ 
well  was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  west.  Pri¬ 
vate  letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raise  those 
who  were  to  serve  under  the  lord  Maxwell ;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Erskine,  and  many  other  persons 
of  great  importance.  James,  who  never  was  suspect¬ 
ed  of  pusillanimity,  would  probably  have  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  not  been  dis¬ 
suaded  from  it  by  his  priests  and  minions,  who  remind^ 
ed  him  of  the  consultations  at  Falla-moor,  and  the 
other  treasonable  practices  of  the  nobility.  They 
added,  that  most  of  them  being  corrupted  by  English 
gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  He 
was  at  last  persuaded  to  repair  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
maben  or  Carlaverock,  and  there  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  inroad. 

It  was  probably  at  this  place  that  James  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fatal  resolution  of  appointing 
one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  son  of  the  house  of  Roslin,  and 
a  favourite  minion  at  court,  to  command  the  army  in 
chief ;  and  his  commission  was  made  out  accordingly. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  the  Scots  began  their  march 
at  midnight;  and  having  passed  the  Esk,  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  villages  were  seen  in  flames  by  tlie  break  of  day. 

Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  English  warden  of  those 
marches,  the  bastard  Dacres,  and  Musgrave,  hastily 
raised  a  few  troops,  the  whole  not  exceeding  500  men, 
and  drew  them  up  on  an  advantageous  ground ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  ro)-al  banner  to  be  displayed,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  two  tall  men,  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  his  commission.  It  is  iaipossible  to 
imagine  the  consternation  into  which  the  Scots  were 
thrown  on  this  occa.sion ;  and  their  leaders  setting  the 
example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to  the 
Scotcli  authors),  that  they  would  rather  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  to  the  English,  th.tn  submit  to  be 
commanded  by  such  a  general.  In  an  instant,  all  order 
in  the  Scotch  army  was  overturned ;  horse  and  foot, 
soldiers  and  scullions,  noblemen  and  pea.sants,  were 
intermingled.  It  was  easy  for  the  English  general  to 
perceive  this  confusion,  and  perhaps  to  guess  at  its 
cause.  A  hundred  of  his  light  horse  happened  to  ad¬ 
vance:  they  met  no  resistance:  the  nobles  were  the  brst 
who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  ;  and  the  rest  <)f 
the  English  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodless  vic- 
torv' ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  prisoners 
of  Scotch  soldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  shameful 
aftair  with  some  immaterial  differences;  but  agrees  on 
the  whole  with  the  Scots  authorities.  He  mentions, 
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however,  no  more  than  800  common  soldiers  having  Scotland, 
been  made  prisoners.  The  chief  of  the  prisoners  were  v— ' 
the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Maxwell, 

Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen. 

James  was  then  at  Carlaverock,  which  is  about  12 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  action,  depressed  in  his 
spirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
w  hich  is  to  this  day  called  the  Raid  of  Solviay  moss. 

When  the  news  reached  him,  and  he  learned  that  the 
earl  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  was  seized  with  an  additional  dejection 
mind,  w  Inch  brought  him  to  his  grave.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation,  every  cruel  action  of  his  former  life  wounded  .  .  i'  Hili 
his  conscience ;  and  he  at  last  sunk  into  a  sullen  melan-  f^ccembtr 
choly,  w  hich  admitted  of  no  consolation.  From  Car- 
laverock  he  removed  to  Falkland ;  and  was  sometimes 
heard  to  express  himself  as  if  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  nobility  were  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
person  and  dignity.  The  presence  of  the  few  attend¬ 
ants  who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  instruments  of  his  misconduct,  seemed 
to  aggravate  his  sufferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  sustenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed-side  with  a  pa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  directed  the  king'.s 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  last-will.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  while  James  was  in  this  deplorable  state, 
a  messenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter ;  and 
the  last words  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say,  were,  “  It 
will  end  as  it  began  ;  the  crown  came  by  a  lass,  and 
it  will  go  by  a  lass.  ”  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  in  broken  ejaculations  pronounced  the  words 
Solivay  moss,  and  some  faint  expressions  alluding  to  the 
disgrace  he  suffered.  In  this  state  he  languished 
for  some  days  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  did  not  survive 

the  l-Ith.  _ 
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James  V.was  succeeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  i,  ;uccci^. 
whose  birth  we  have  already  mentioned.  James  had  id  b>  Ma- 
taken  no  steps  for  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  so  tl>at'7- 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw  ¬ 
ing  the  public  aftairs  into  confusion.  The  situation  of 
Scotland  indeed  at  this  time  was  very  critical.  Many  Critic*!  »i. 
of  the  nobility  were  prisoners  in  England,  and  those  w  ho  ot 

remained  at  home  w  ere  factious  and  turbulent.  The 
tion  was  dispirited  by  an  unsuccessful  war.  Commo¬ 
tions  were  daily  excited  on  account  of  religion,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  VHI.  had  formed  a  de.sign  of  adding  Scotland  to  his 
other  dominions.  By  a  testamentary  deed,  which  (’ar- 
dinal  Beaton  had  forged  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
he  was  ap{>ointed  tutor  to  the  queen  and  governor  of 
the  realm,  and  three  of  die  principal  nobility  were 
named  to  act  as  his  counsellors  in  the  administration. 

The  nobility  and  theptopic,  how  ever,  calling  in  qm  ^tiotl 
the  authenticity  of  tliis  deed,  which  he  could  not  esta¬ 
blish,  the  cardinal  was  degraded  trom  the  dignity  lie 
had  assumed;  and  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  adt.mce'd 
to  the  regency  .lame's  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  whom  .j. 

they  juilged  to  be  entitUal  to  this  distinction,  us  the 
cond  person  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  nearest  heir,  afterv^  o  •<  e 
Murv,  to  the  crown. 

The  diserac'c  of  t  ardinal  Beaton  miu'lit  Imvcpiovtd 
the  destruction  of  hi.-.  p:irt\,  if  the  earl  of  .\rran  h.i-i 
been  endowed  with  vigour  of  mind  ai  1  abilite.  M>ii 
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Scotland.  liJg  views  were  circumscribed  ;  and  he  did  not  compen- 
sate  for  this  defect  by  any  firmness  of  purpose.  He 
His^c^rac  indolent  to  gain  partisans,  and  too  irresolute  to 

•gr,  fix  them.  Slight  difficulties  filled  him  with  embarrass¬ 

ment,  and  great  ones  overpowered  him.  His  enemies, 
applying  them.selves  to  the  timidity  of  his  disposition, 
betrayed  him  into  weaknesses  ;  and  the  esteem  which 
his  gentleness  had  procured  him  in  private  life,  was  lost 
in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  conduct,  which 
was  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  inconsistent. 

He  be-  attachment  which  the  regent  was  known  to 

comes  po-  profess  for  the  reformed  religion,  procured  him  the  love 
pular  on  of  the  people ;  his  high  birth,  and  the  mildness  of  his 
h^nttach^  virtues,  conciliated  their  respect;  and  from  the  circum¬ 
vent  to  the  stance,  that  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  he- 
reforma-  retics  which  the  clergy  had  presented  to  the  late  king, 
fion.  asentiment  of  tenderness  was  mingled  with  his  populari- 
tv.  His  conduct  at  first  corresponded  with  the  impres¬ 
sions  entertaiued'in  his  favour.  Thomas  Guillame  and 
John  Rough,  two  celebrated  preachers,  were  invited 
to  live  in  his  house;  and  he  permitted  them  to  de¬ 
claim  openly  against  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
They  attacked  and  exposed  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
the  worship  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  saints. 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceedingly  pro¬ 
voked,  and  indefatigably  active  in  defence  of  the  esta- 
503  blished  doctrines. 

The  people  This  public  sanction  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 
J’^rmuusd  of  little  consequence,  however,  when  compared  wdth  a 
«.cHpt*ures^  measure  which  was  soon  after  adopted  by  Robert  Lord 
in  their  Maxwell.  He  proposed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the 
mother-  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  should  be  permitted  to 
Joague.  people  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt 

should  be  imputed  to  any  person  for  having  them  in  his 
possesion,  or  for  making  use  of  them.  The  regent  and 
the  three  estates  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  this  pro¬ 
posal.  Gavin  Dunbar  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Scotland,  protested,  indeed,  for  himself  and  for 
the  church,  that  no  act  on  this  subject  should  pass  and 
be  effectual,  till  a  provincial  council  of  all  the  clergy  of 
the  kingdom  should  consider  and  determine  w'hether 
there  was  a  necessity  that  tlie  people  should  consult  and 
study  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  But  his  pro¬ 
testation  being  disregarded,  the  bill  of  thelord  Maxwell 
was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the  regent  made  it  general¬ 
ly  known  by  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  from  England  ;  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  so  flattering  to  tlieir  reason,  were  proud 
to  recover  from  the  supine  ignorance  in  v  Inch  they 
had  been  kept  by  an  artful  priesthood.  To  read  be¬ 
came  a  common  accomplishment :  and  books  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  every  quarter,  which  disclosed  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  Romish  church  and 
5Q^  superstitions. 

Heii.VHI.  'l  ire  death  of  James  V.  provi  d  very  favourable  to 
proposes  to  the  ambitious  designs  ot  Henry.  He  imw  proposed 
k'l'mvolns  union  of  tlie  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
by  tlie- mar- Edward  VT.  with  Mary  the  )  oung  queen  of  Scot- 
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riageofEd-lancl.  1  o  promote  this,  he  released  the  noblemen  who 

■ward  VI.  Jimi  been  taken  pn.-oners  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
Witb  »\iary  -  ■  ‘  ^  ^ 


gaged  them,  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promot’ng 
the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 
and  custodv  ot  the  young  queen,  v.  itli  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  p.  ssession  of  her  castles.  The 
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earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  w'ho  had  been  fiflecn  SroUand. 
years  in  exile,  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and 
brought  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
restitution  of  their  honours  and  estates.  The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  of  persons  of  such 
eminent  station  ;  but  though  the  states  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refused  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  tlie  care 
of  the  castles  to  the  king  of  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  the  English  ambassador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of 
his  master ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unsuccessful ;  and 


Henry  perceiving  that  he  must  depart  from  such  extra- 
vagant  conditions,  at  last  authorized  the  commissioners  from  some 


to  consent  to  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  on  the  of  his  pro- 
most  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.  In  con-  posals. 
sequence  of  these  powers  given  to  tlie  commissioners. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  firm  peace  and  alliance  should  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  should 
mutually  defend  and  protect  each  other  in  case  of  an 
invasion.  The  queen  was  to  remain  within  her  own 
dominions  till  she  was  ten  years  of  ago ;  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  sliare  in  the  government.  Si.x 
nobles,  or  their  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  surrendered 
to  him  in  security  for  the  conveyance  of  tlie  young 
queen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Edward,  as  soon  as  slie  was  ten  years  of  age.  It  was 
also  stipulated,  that  thougli  the  queen  sliould  have  is¬ 
sue  by  Edward,  Scotland  shoultl  retain  not  only  its 
name,  hut  its  laws  and  liberties. 

Tliese  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scot-  ■ 
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land,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Cardinal  Bea- opposed  by* 
ton,  who  had  been  imprisonctl  on  pretence  of  treason- 
able  schemes,  and  was  now  released  from  his  conflne- 
ment  by  tlie  influence  of  the  queen  dowager,  took  all 
opportunities  of  cxcUiiming  against  tlie  alliance,  .as 
tending  to  destroy  the  independence  of  tlie  kingdom. 

He  jiointed  out  to  the  churchmen  tlie  dangers  whicli 
arose  from  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  urged  tliein 
to  unanimity  and  zeal.  Awakening  all  their  fears  and 
selfishness,  they  granted  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
witli  wliicli  he  might  gain  partisans ;  the  friars  were 
directed  to  preach  against  the  treaties  with  England  ; 
and  lunatics  were  instructed  to  display  their  rage  in 
offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  onlyaiitagoiiistwithand  hysc- 
whom  the  regent  had  to  deal.  The  carls  of  Argyle,  vt-ral  noble- 
Huntl}',  Botliwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  the  oppo-'"®'M 
sition ;  and  having  collected  some  troops,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  tiie  queen’s  person,  they  assumed  all  tlie 
authority.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who 
w  as  led  to  liope  tluit  lie  iniglit  espouse  tlie  queen-dowa- 
gir  iiiicl  obtain  the  reg.  ncy.  He  was  also  inclined  to 
opDOse  tin.  earl  of  Arran,  from  an  ancient  quarrel  which 
hail  siihsi.-red  between  ilieir  tivo  (amilies ;  and  from  a 
eiaiin  wlneli  he  had  to  suiJ.  r.'-.-de  him,  not  on))'  in  the 
enji-  M  <;t  Ilia  persona)  estate.-,  but  in  the  succession 
to  III,,  crown.  I'he  regent,  alar.ned  at  sueli  a  power¬ 
ful  coiiihiiiation  against  him,  incliiied  to  attend  to  some 
advances  which  were  made  him  by  the  (pieen-dowager 
and  cardinal,  'fo  refuse  to  confiini  the  treaties,  after 
he  liad  biouglfr  them  to  a  coneknion.  was,  however,  a 
step  so  repugnant  to  probity,  tlial  he  conid  not  bejire- 
vailed  on  to  adopt  it.  lie  therelore,  in  a  solemn  man- 

ucr,. 
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Scotland,  ricr,  ratified  them  in  the  ahhey-cliurch  of  Holyrood- 
’ — — '  house,  and  commanded  the  great  seal  of  Scotland  to  be 
fcut  con-  same  day  he  went  to  St  Andrew’s, 

firms  the  and  issued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal,  requiring  him  to 
treaties  of  return  to  his  allegiance.  To  this  the  prelate  refused  to 
amity  and  p^y  any  attention,  or  to  move  from  his  castle;  on  which 
regent  denounced  him  as  a  rebel,  and  threatened 
land.  '  to  compel  him  to  submLssion  by  military  force.  But 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  pusillauimous  regent  meeting 
Hcaban-  with  Beaton,  forsook  the  interest  of  Henry  YHI.  and 
dons  the  embraced  that  of  the  queen  dowager  and  of  France. 
English  Being  in  haste  also  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  church 
miTrc-’  Borne,  he  renounced  publicly,  at  Stirling,  the  opi- 
nounces  the  nions  of  the  reformed,  and  received  absolution  from 
Protestant  the  hands  of  the  cardinal. 

religion.  py  mean-spirited  conduct  the  regent  exposed 
himself  to  universal  contempt,  while  Cardinal  Beaton 
usurped  the  whole  authority.  The  Earl  of  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  success  in  his  suit  to  the 
queen-dowager,  engaged  in  negociations  with  Henry, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  lords  who 

.512  were  in  the  English  interest,  and  to  assert  the  cause  of 
v/olo'^^  *  reformation.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  a 
•cedinX”' "■‘*^**  England.  Henry  not  only  delayed  to 
°  ratify  the  treaties  on  his  part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot¬ 
tish  ships  in  the  harbours  of  England  to  be  taken  and 
confiscated.  This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na¬ 
tional  disgusts  against  the  English  alliance  ;  and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen-dowager  thus  obtained 
an  increase  of  popularity.  Henry  himself,  however, 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  acts  of  outrage  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  seemed  to  think  the  step  he  had  just  now 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment ;  and  therefore  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  hostages,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage,  should  still  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  his  ambassador.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  any  of  the  nobles  to  he  committed  to  him 
as  hostages  ;  and  that  the  offensive  strain  of  behaviour 
assumed  by  the  English  monarch  might  h.ave  altered  the 
sentiments  of  the  Scottish  parliament  with  regard  to  a 
T*‘?  measure  of  such  importance.  After  much  altercation, 
broken  off.  conferences  were  broken  off;  and  as  the  lords  who 
were  released  from  captivity  had  promised  to  return 
prisoners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them  to 
fulfil  their  engagements.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  do  so,  except  the  earl  of  Cassilis  ;  and 
Henry,  being  struck  with  his  punctilious  sense  of  lio- 

514  nour,  dismissed  him  loaded  with  jtresents. 

Tlie  f|uecn  Cardinal  Beaton  being  thus  in  possession  of  power, 
crowned,  took  measures  to  secure  it.  The  solemnity  of  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  the  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 
A  council  was  chosen  to  direct  and  assist  the  regent  in 
the  greater  atfairs  of  st:ite,  and  at  the  head  of  this  wa.s 
the  queen-dowager.  .John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of 
I’aisley,  who  had  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  re¬ 
gent,  was  also  promoted  to  the  privy  seal,  and  made 
trea.«urer  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  upon 
Hie  request  of  the  regent  and  the  tliree  estates,  iiccept- 

515  ed  the  office  of  lord  higli  chancellor. 

F-nmiiy  After  the  flatteries  and  the  hopes  with  which  tlic 
'curd'in"l  carl  of  Lenox  had  been  amused,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
Belaonaiid  SOU  to  dread  the  utmost  waniith  of  his  resentment.  I  le 
the  earl  of  had,  therefore,  written  to  Francis  I.  giving  a  deiuil  of 
I.C110X.  critical  situation  of  afl’airs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat- 
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ing  Iiim  to  rccal  to  France  the  carl  of  Lenox,  who  was  .Vctlamk 
now  interested  to  oppose  the  influence  and  operations  of 
the  queen-dowager.  But  the  ind'gnation  with  which 
tlie  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  action,  and  HoiiiliiiM 
defeated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.  In  the  hostile  comuiiiti.d 
situation  of  his  mind  towards  Scotland,  an  opportunity theliu^ 
of  commencing  hostilities  had  presented  itself.  Five**''^' 
ships  liad  arrived  in  tlie  Clyde  from  France,  loaded 
with  warlike  stores,  and  having  0!i  board  the  patriarch 
of  Venice,  Peter  Contareni  legate  from  Paul  HI,  with 
La  Brossc,  and  .lames  Mesnaige,  ambassadors  from 
France  ;  and  30,000  crowns,  whicli  were  to  he  employ¬ 
ed  in  sirenglliening  the  Frencli  faction,  and  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  tlie  queen-dowager  and  tlie  cardinal.  Pre¬ 
vailing  with  the  commanders  of  tliese  vessels,  wlio  con¬ 
ceived  liim  to  he  tiie  firm  friend  of  tlieir  monarch,  he 
secured  tliis  money  for  liis  own  use,  and  deposited  the 
military  stores  in  liis  castlo  of  Dumbarton,  under  the 
care  of  George  Stirling  the  deputy-governor,  who  at 
that  time  was  entirely  in  his  interests. 

By  the  successful  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  liis  party  in 
levying  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  threatened 
tlie  destruction  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 


them  battle  in  the  fields  between  Leith  and  Edinburgli. 
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The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  accept  the  l.cnnoic 
challenge  of  his  rival,  Iiad  recourse  to  negociatioii.  Car-  suffers 
dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  proposed  terms  of 
amit}-,  and  exerted  themselves  witli  so  much  address, 
that  the  carl  of  Lenox,  losing  the  opportunity  of  chas-  enemies, 
ti.sing  liis  enemies,  consented  to  an  accommodation,  and 
again  indulged  tlieliope  of  obtaining  tlie  quecn-dowager 
in  marriage.  His  army  was  dismissed,  and  he  threw 
liimselfat  the  feet  of  Ids  mistress,  liy  whom  lie  was,  in 
appearance,  favourably  received:  lint  many  of  Ids  friends 
were  seduced  from  Idm  under  dilfereiit  pretences ;  and 
at  last,  apprelicnding  his  total  ruin  from  si.>nie  secret 
enterprise,  lie  fled  to  Glasgow,  and  fortifit'd  himself  in  51s 
tliat  city.  Tlie  regent,  collecting  an  army,  marched  and  is 
against  him  ;  and  liaving  defeated  ids  friend  the  cael  '• 

(ilencairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to  reduce**^' 
tlie  place  of  strength  in  wliicli  he  confided.  In  this  ebb 
of  Ids  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  Iiad  no  hope  hut  from 
England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  polttic.il  state  of, Scot¬ 
land  by  the  arts  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  defeated 
tlie  intrigues  of  Henry  \'HI,  pointed  all  its  strength 
against  tlie  progress  of  tlie  rcforiiiatioii.  After  ahar.don- 
ing  Ids  old  friciuls,  the  regent,  in  connexion  witJi  the 
cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the  services  he  had  j,, 
rendered  to  tliem.  'I'lie  tlirec  estates  annulled  the  trea-  .Mliaucr 
ties  of  amity  and  marriage,  and  empowered  commission- *“•> 
ers  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  h'nmcc.  The 
discharged  tlie  two  preachers  (iuillamc  and  Rough,  ,,„j  * 

wliom  lie  had  invited  to  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  I’luu.unu 
cliurcli.  He  drove  hack  into  England  many  pious  per- d. 
sons,  whose  /eal  had  brought  them  to  .Seotland,  to  ex  plain 
and  advance  the  new  opinions.  I  Ic  can  Nsed  witli  parti¬ 
cular  respect  the  legate  whom  the  pojie  had  sent  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  marriage  of  the  voungqiu-Hn  witli  the  prince 
ofNV’ales,  and  to  promise  liis  assistnnre  against  ihcen- 
terprisi  s  of  Henry  \  III.  He  procured  an  act  of  purlia- 
inenl  to  he  passed  for  the  per.»ecutioii  of  Ik  leties  ;  and, 
on  the  foundation  of  this  authority,  the  most  rigorous 
I  ll  -  proccviliiigs 
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proceedings \rere  concerted agalnstthe  reformed;  when 
the  arras  of  England,  rousing  the  apprehensions  of  the 
nation,  gave  the  fullest  empioyraent  to  the  regent  and 
his  counsellors. 

In  the  rage  and  anguish  of  disappointed  ambition, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  assist  the  views  of 
the  king  of  England  ;  who,  treating  him  as  an  ally, 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  give  him  in  mar¬ 
riage  his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  in 
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dei-ing  and  devastation.  But  George  Stirling,  to  whom  ScotlauA 


.  - ..**^*** 

the  castle  was  intrusted,  refused  to  surrender  it ;  and 


even  obliged  him  to  reimbark  his  troops.  After 


en- 
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ve£.t  him  witii  the  regency  of  Scotland.  To  establish  the  reformed  ;  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  himself  an 


-  -  - - -  V-i*- 

gaging  in  a  few  petty  incursions  and  skirmishes,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England. 

In  this  year  Henry  consented  to  a  truce  ;  and  Scot-  A  truce 
land,  after  having  suffered  the  miseries  of  war,  was  sub-  concluded 
jectcd  to  the  horrors  of  persecution.  The  regent  had|^jj^ 
procured  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  persecution  of 
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the  reformation  in  Scotland,  to  actjnire  the  superiority 
over  it  to  Henry  \III-,  and  to  effectuate  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  were 
the  great  objects  of  their  confederacy. 

Henry,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which 
requii;^ed  all  his  military  force,  could  not  resist  the  ear¬ 
liest  opportunity  in  his  power  to  execute  his  ven'veance 
against  Scotland.  Edward  Scj'mour,  earl  of  Hartford, 
was  appointed  to  coinmand  10,000  men;  who  were 
embarkfid  at  Tinmoutli,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Dudley  lord  Lisle.  This 
army  was  landed  without  opposition  near  Leith  ;  aiid 
the  earl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  provo.st  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  commission 
empowered  him  to  hiy  the  countiy  utxste  and  desolate, 
unless  the  regent  should  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  answered,  that  every  ex¬ 
tremity  of  distress  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot¬ 
tish  nation  would  submit  to  so  ignominious  a  demand. 
Six  thousand  horse  from  Berwick,  under  the  Imd  Evers, 
now  joined  the  earl  of  Hartford.  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  yielded  to  the  English  com¬ 
mander ;  who  abandoned  tliem  to  pillage,  and  then  set 
them  on  fire.  A  cruel  devastation  ensued  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  and  country,  and  an  immense  booty 
was  conveyed  on  board  the  English  fleet.  But,  while 
an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl  of 
Hartford  reimbarked  a  part  of  his  troops,  and  ordered 
the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  frontiers 
of  England. 

The  regent,  assisted  by  Cardinal  Bcatoji  and  the  carls 
oflluntly,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murra3',  was  active, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  collect  an  armjq  and  to  j)rovide 
for  the  security  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greatest  surprise  on  being  relieved  so  unexpectedly 
from  the  most  imminent  danger ;  and  an  expedition, 
conducted  with  so  little  discernment,  dit^l  not  advance 
the  measures  of  Henrj'  \TH.  To  accomplish  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  possess  himself  ot  her  person,  or  to  achieve  a  con¬ 
quest  over  Scotland,  were  all  circumstances  apparently 
within  the  reach  of  the  English  commander  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  neglected  to  prosecute  his 
advantages  ;  and  having  inflamed  the  animosities  of  the 
Scottisli  nation,  by  a  display'  of  the  passions  and  cruelty 
of  his  master,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  disaster, 
qnd  to  improve  in  their  resources. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
English  fleet,  went  to  consult  with  Henry  VHL  on 
the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en¬ 
gagements  with  tliis  monarch ;  and  received  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with  possessions  in 
England.  Soon  after,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
with  18  ships  and  600  soldiers,  that  he  might  secure 
the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  and  employ  himself  in  plan- 


'  - ?  -w 

additional  splendour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere.  A  visitation  of  his 
own  diocese  appeared  to  him  the  most  proper  method 
of  commencing  the  proposed  extirpation  of  heresy;  and 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  train  the  regent,  and'  many 
persons  of  distinction,  to  assist  in  his  judicatories,  and 
to  share  in  his  disgrace.  5.1;; 

In  the  town  of  Perth  many  persons  were  accused  and  Many  cruel 
condemned.  The  most  trifling  offences  were  reu-arded  executions 
as  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  subjects  of  pimsecu- 
tion  and  punishment.  Robert  Lamb  was  hanged  for  ® 
affirming  that  the  invocation  of  saints  had  no  merit  to 
save.  William  Anderson,  James  Reynolds,  and  James 
I’inlaj’son.  suffered  the  same  death,  for  having  abused 
an  image  of  St  Francis,  by  jtutting  horns  upon  his  head. 


»  '  u  1  C'  1 

James  Hunter,  having  associated  with  them,  was  found 


equally  guilty,  and  punished  in  the  same  manner.  He¬ 
len  Stirke,  having  refused,  w-hen  in  labour,  to  invoke 
the  asssistance  of  the  \’^irgin,  was  drowned  in  a  jjool  of 
water.  Many  of  the  burgesses  of  Perth  being  suspect¬ 
ed  of  heresy,  were  sent  into  banishment ;  and  the  lord 
Ruthven,  the  provost,  was  upon  the  same  account  dis¬ 
missed  from  office.  525 

The  cardinal  was  strenuous  in  persecuting  heresy  In 
other  parts  of  his  diocese.  But  the  discontents  and 
clamour  attending  the  executiotis  of  men  of  inferior  sta¬ 
tion  were  now  lost  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of 
George  Wishart ;  a  person  wlio,  while  he  was  respec¬ 
table  by  his  birth,  was  liighij'  eminent  from  tlie  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  The 
historians  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  have  spoken  of 
this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  Jiighest  admiration.  They 
extol  his  learning  as  extensive,  insist  on  the  extreme 
candour  ('.f  his  disposition,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  utmost 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  strain  of  their  panc- 
gj'i'ie  is  exposed  to  suspicion  from  its  excess,  they  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  so 
that  we  must  necessarily  receive  their  eulogiums  with 
some  abatement.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  affirm,  that 
Mr  Wishart  was  the  most  eminent  preacher  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 
cultivated  by  reflection  and  study,  and  he  was  amply 
possessed  of  those  abilities  and  qualifications  which 
awaken  and  agitate  the  passions  of  the  peojile.  His 
ministry  had  been  attended  with  the  most  flattering  suc¬ 
cess;  and  his  courage  in  encountering  danger  grew  with 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was  apprehended, 
he  said  to  Jolm  Knox,  who  attended  him,  “  I  am 
weary  of  the  world,  since  I  perceive  that  men  are  wear3^ 
of  God.”  He  had  ahead}-  reconciled  himself  to. that 
terrible  death  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in 
the  house  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  in  East  Lothian  ; 
who  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  the  servants  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  the  carl  of  Bothwell,  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
required  that  he  should  be  intrusted  to  his  care,  and 

promised 
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Se»ilar.d.  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  him.  But 

- t!ie  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counsellors  obliged 

the  earl  to  surrender  his  charge.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  caidinals  castle  at  St  Andrew’s,  and  his  trial  was 
conducted  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
secular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the 
circumstances  of  his  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 
and  most  barbarous  cruelty.  \\  hen  led  out  to  the 
stake,  he  was  met  by  priests,  who,  mocking  his  condi¬ 
tion,  called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  that  she 
might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him.  “  For¬ 
bear  to  tempt  me,  my  brethren,  ”  was  his  mild  reply. 
A  black  coat  of  linen  was  put  upon  him  by  one  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  bags  of  gun-powder  were  fastened  to  his 
body  Ly  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance  were  point- 
,  ed  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  spoke  to  the  specta¬ 

tors,  intreating  them  to  remember  that  he  was  to  die  for 
the  true  gospel  of  Christ.  Fire  was  communicated  to 
the  faggots.  From  a  balcony  in  a  tower  of  his  castle, 
which  was  hT.'g  with  tapestry,  the  cardinal  and  the  pre¬ 
lates,  reclining  upon  rich  cushions,  beheld  the  inhuman 
scene.  This  insolent  triumph,  more  than  all  his  afflic¬ 
tions,  affected  the  magnanimity  of  Fne  sufferer.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  the  enemy,  who  so  proudly  solaced  Iiim- 
self,  would  perish  in  a  few  days,  and  be  exposed  igno- 
miniously  in  the  place  which  he  now  occuqpied. 

Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  nleasure  in  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  clergy  upon  a  deed,  which,  it 
was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 
terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
excited  than  their  fears.  All  ranks  of  men  were  dis- 
gusted  at  an  exercise  of  power  which  despised  every 
Cardinal  boundary  of  moderation  and  justice.  The  prediction 
Beaton  as-  of  Mr  Wishart,  suggested  by  the  general  odium  which 
salinated,  attended  the  cardinal,  was  considered  by  the  discij)le& 
j.  n.  lo46.  martyr  as  the  effusion  of  a  prophet ;  and  per¬ 

haps  gave  occasion  to  the  assassination  that  followed. 
Their  complaints  were  attended  to  by  Norman  Lesly, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  w  horn  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  profited  by 
his  services.  He  consented  to  be  their  leader.  The 
cardinal  was  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrew’s,  w  hich  he  was 
fortifying  after  the  strongest  fashion  of  that  age.  The 
conspirators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  it.  The  gates  were  secured  ;  and  appointing  a 
guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings  might  be 
carried  to  the  cardinal,  they  dismissed  from  the  castle  all 
his  workmen  separately,  to  the  number  of  100,  and  all 
his  domestics,  wlio  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  .50 
persons.  The  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hostage  for  liis  father’s  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alacmed  with 
their  noise,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  castle  was  taken  by  Norman  Lesly.  It  wiis  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  door  of  liis 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chests.  The  consjiirators  brought 
fire,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  when,  admitting  them 
into  his  presence,  he  implored  their  mercy.  I  wo  of 
them  struck  him  ha<tily  with  their  swords.  But  James 
Melvil,  rebuking  their  pasAion,  told  tiiem,  that  tlii.s  work 
and  judgment  of  God,  though  secret,  ought  to  be  done 
with  gravity.  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
terms,  of  the  enormity  of  his  sins,  and  re|)rouclicd  him 
in  a  mure  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  ^Ir 
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W’ishart.  He  swore,  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  hopes  Scotland, 
of  his  riches,  no  dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to  ' 

his  person,  but  that  he  was  moved  to  accomplish  his 
destruction,  by  the  obstinacy  and  zeal  manifested  by 
him  against  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  gospel.  W'ait-  ' 
ing  for  no  answer  to  his  harangue,  he  thrust  the  car¬ 
dinal  three  times  through  the  body  with  his  dagger, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1546. 

The  rumour  that  the  castle  was  taken  giving  an  alarm 
to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew’s,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  fo  offer  their  assistance, 
according  to  the  sentiments  they  entertained.  The 
adherents  and  dependants  of  the  cardinal  were  cl.imor- 
ous  to  see  him  ;  and  the  conspirators,  carrying  ins  dead 
bod}'  to  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the 
sufferings  of  Mr  Wishart,  exposed  it  to  their  view.  ^ 

I'he  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  wliich  had  been  con-  Treaty  of 
eluded  with  England  was  frecpiently  interrup'ed ;  butpc^celM>- 
no  memorable  battles  were  fought.  Mutual  depred^- 
tions  kept  alive  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  two  kingdoms  ;  and 
and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations,  ScoiUnd. 
which  gave  the  promise  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  iingland  and  France,  in 
which  F'rancis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  .Scottish  • 
nation.  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  by  Henry,  that 
he  was  not  to  wage  war  against  Scotland,  unle.ss  he 
should  be  provoked  by  new  and  just  causes  of  hostility. 

But  the  murderers  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  apprehensive 
of  their  safety,  had  despatched  messengers  into  Eng¬ 
land,  with  applications  to  Henry  for  assistance;  and 
being  joined  by  more  than  120  of  their  tfiends,  they 
took  the  resolution  of  keeping  the  castle,  and  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves.  Henry,  notw  ithstiuuling  his  treaty 
with  France,  resolved  to  embrace  this  ofiportunity  of 
augmenting  the  disturbances  of  Scotland.  He  hasten¬ 
ed  to  collect  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  counsel¬ 
lors  pressed  France  for  supplies  in  men,  money,  mi¬ 
litary  stores,  and  artillery.  ^09 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were 
filled  up  immediately  upon  his  death.  John  Hamilton 
abbot  of  Paisley,  w  as  elected  archbishop  of  St  .Andrew ’s, 
and  George  carl  of  Huntly  was  promoted  to  be  chan- ihc  canli- 
cellor.  By  these  officers  the  regent- was  urged  to  pro->'al. 
ceed  with  vigour  against  the  conspirators  ;  and  it  wa  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  liis 
eldest  son,  whom  they  detained  in  custody.  The  ca  rgy 
had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accursed  ;  and  agreed  to  furnish,  for  four  inonths,  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  JOOO/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  obedience.  ’I'lie  <juecn-dowag(  r  and 
the  French  faction  were,  at  the  same  time,  eager  to 
concur  in  avenging  the  ossas.-inaliun  of  u  man  to  whose 
coun.se Is  and  .services  they  were  so  greatly  indebted. — 

And  that  no  dangerous  use  might  be  made  of  the 
elelest  .son  ol  die  earl  of  Arnui,  who,  alter  Ins  father, 
was  the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  excluding  him  trout  his  birllirigot  while 
he  remained  in  the  possession  ot  the  enemie'S  ot  liis 
countr},  and  substituting  Inn  brothers  in  his  place, 
according  to  their  .-eniority.  The  elork  politics  ot 
Henry  suggested  the  i»ecesi.iiy  of  tins  expeelienl;  and 
in  its  meaning  and  tendency  may  be  leniurktd  tiu* 
spirit  and  greatness  of  a  free  |Kople*. 

A  powerful  army  laid  iieee  to  the  c;L«tlc  of  Ist  .\n' r,  ji,.  of  .S 
drew’s,  and  continued  their  upcrutioita  during  four  ''’•Irr*'* 
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Scotland,  months  ;  but  no  success  attended  the  assailants.  The 
V  fortifications  were  strong  ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  besieged  was  open  by  sea  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  supplied  them  with  arms  and  provisions.  The  gar¬ 
rison  received  his  pay,  and  the  principal  conspirators  had 
pensions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generosity,  they 
engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  son  wfith  the 
young  queen ;  to  advance  the  reformation ;  and  to  keep 
in  custody  the  eldest  son  of  the  regent.  Negociation 
succeeded  to  hostility ;  and  as  the  regent  expected  assist¬ 
ance  from  France,  and  the  conspirators  had  the  prospect 
of  support  from  an  English  army,  both  parties  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  gain  time.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  in 
which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure  from  Rome  an  ab¬ 
solution  to  the  conspiratoi's,  and  to  obtain  to  them  from 
the  three  estates  an  exemption  f rom  prosecutions  of  every 
kind.  On  the  part  of  the  besieged,  it  was  stipulated, 
that  when  these  conditions  should  be  fulfilled,  the  castle 
531  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  regent’s  son  delivered  up 
Deatla  of  to  him.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  VHI.  died  ;  and,  a 
^^Fran  ^  after,  Francis  I.  also  paid  the  debt  of  nature. 

^,3  j  But  the  tormer,  before  his  death,  had  recommended 
the  prosecution  of  the  Scottish  war  ;  and  Henry  tl.  the 
successor  of  Francis,  was  eager  to  show  his  attention 
to  the  ancient  ally  of  his  nation.  When  the  absolution 
arrived  from  Rome,  the  conspirators  refused  to  consider 
it  as  valid  ;  and  an  expression  u<ed  by  the  pope,  imply¬ 
ing  an  absurdity,  furnished  an  apology  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  They  knew  that  the  counsellors  of  Edward  \  I. 


were  making  vigorous  preparations  to  invade  Scotland  ; 
they  were  confident  of  their  present  ability  to  defend 
themselves  ;  and  the  advocates  for  the  reformation  en¬ 
couraged  them  with  hopes  and  with  flattery. 

'I  he  favourers  of  the  reformation,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  maxims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  highly  pleased  w  iih  the  assassination  of  Beaton  ; 
ami  many  of  them  congratulated  the  conspirators  on 
w  hat  they  calleil  the  godly  deed  and  enterprise,  .fohn 
5.~2  Rough,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  th  •  regent, 
John  Knox  entered  the  castle  and  joined  them.  ,\t  this  time  also 
l)ej'!"s  to  Knox  beg.m  to  distinguish  himself,  both  by  his 

himself.  success  in  argument  and  the  unbounded  freedom  ot  his 
his  discourse;  while  the  Roman  clergy,  everywhere 
defeated  and  a,sliaincd,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
regent  and  his  council,  who  assured  them  that  the  laws 
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against  heretics  should  be  rigidiv  put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's  being 
invested  by  a  tleet  ot  16  sail  under  Admiral  Strozzi 
from  France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable 
coiulitions  were  granteil  to  tlic  conspirators  ;  but  alter 
being  conveyed  to  France,  they  tvere  cruelly  used, 
from  the  hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  against 
the  Protestants.  Many  were  confined  in  pi'isoiis  ;  and 
others,  among  whom,  says  Dr  Stuart,  was  .John  Knox, 
were  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  castle  itself  was  nearly 
rased  to  the  ground. 

The  same  year  (l.jl-?),  Scotland  was  invaded  by  an 
English  army  under  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had 
been  chosen  iirotector  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  \  I.  The  design  of  this  invasion  was  to 
oblige  the  Scots  to  comply  w  ith  the  scheme  of  Henry 
VHI.  and  conclude  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  The  English  army  con¬ 
sisted  ot  18,000  men  ;  Ijesidcs  which  the  protector  had 
ti  licet  of  60  sail,  one  half  of  which  were  ships  of  w  ar, 


and  the  others  consisted  of  vessels  laden  with  provisions  Scotland 

and  military  stores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op-  - v— 

posed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So¬ 
merset  addressed  aletter  or  manifesto  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  pressed  the  marriage  with  such  powerful  ar¬ 
guments,  and  so  clearly  showed  the  benefits  which  would 
■result  from  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  were  averse  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
suppress  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  English 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  state  of  deqaendence  on  him.  All  hopes 
of  an  accommodation  being  thus  removed,  the  English 
army  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  They  found 
the  latter  posted  in  the  most  advantageous  situation, 
around  the  villages  of  Musselburgh,  Inveresk,  and 
jMonckton ;  so  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  time  that  he  found  himself  in  danger 
of  having  his  communication  with  his  ships  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  In  this  dangerous  situation  be  had  again 
recourse  to  negociation,  and  offered  terms  still  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  before.  He  now  declared  himself  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  injuries  committed  hv  his  army,  if  the  Scot¬ 
tish  government  would  promise  that  the  queen  should 
not  be  contracted  to  a  foreign  prince,  but  should  be  kept 
at  home  till  she  was  of  age  to  clioose  a  husband  for  her¬ 
self,  with  the  consent  of  tire  nobilit}'.  Tliese  concessions 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  regent  so  much,  that, 
w  ithout  taking  advantage  of  tlie  strength  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  he  resolved  to  come  to  a  general  engagement. — 

The  protector  moved  towards  Pinkey,  a  gentleman’s  naitle^of 
house  to  the  eastward  of  lAIiisselhurgli ;  and  the  regent  I’inkry, 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  relugc  in  his  fleet,  left 
the  strong  position  in  which  he  was  encamped.  jjgloihl5‘ti 
commanded  his  army  to  pass  the  river  Esk,  and  to  a]>- 
proacli  the  English  forces,  whicli  were  posted  on  the 
middle  of  Fasido-hill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  the  van  ; 
the  main  body  marched  under  the  regent ;  and  the  earl 
of  Huntly  commanded  in  the  rear.  It  ivas  the  regent’s 
intention  to  seize  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Lord  Gray, 
to  defeat  this  purpose,  charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at 
the  liead  of  the  English  cavalry.  They  were  received 
on  the  points  of  the  Scottisli  spears,  which  were  longer 
than  the  lances  of  the  Iviglisli  liorsenien,  and  put  to 
flight.  The  carl  of  \\'ai  wick,  more  successful  with  his 
body  o!  in  I  an  try,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ordnance 
from  the  fleet  assisted  his  operations;  and  a  brisk  fire 
from  the  Ihiglish  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  ris- 
ing  grounil,  contributcci  still  more  to  intimidate  the 
Scottish  soldiery — The  remaining  troops  under  the 
protector  were  moving  slowly,  and  in  the  best  order, 
to  share  in  the  engagement.  The  earl  of  Angus  was 
not  well  supported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of 
Huntly.  A  panic  sjrread  through  the  Scottish  army. 

It  tied  in  different  directions,  presenting  a  scene  of 
the  greatest  havock  and  confusion.  Few  perished  in 
the  liglit ;  but  the  pursuit  continuing  in  one  direction 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  another  to  Dalkeith,  with  the 
utmost  finy,  a  prodigious  slaughter  ensued.  The  loss 
of  the  coiKjuerors  did  not  amount  to  .iOO  men  ;  butilclVated 
10,000  soldiers  perished  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished. tt'uai 
A  multitude  ol’  prisoners  were  taken  ;  and  among  these 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  the  lord  high  chancellor. 
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Amidst  tTie  consttmation  of  this  decisive  victory,  tlie 
duke  of  Somerset  litid  u  lull  opportunity  of  effecting  the 
marriage  and  union  projected  by  Hciiry  and  on 
the  subject  of  tvhicli  such  aiixiotv  was  entertained  by 
the  English  nation.  But  the  cabals  of  his  enemies 
threatening  his  destruction  at  home,  he  yielded  to  the 
necessities  of  his  private  ambition,  and  marched  back 
into  England.  He  took  precautions,  however,  to  se¬ 
cure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both  by  sea  and  land.  A 
garrison  of  200  men  w  as  placed  in  the  isle  of  St  Colum- 
ba  in  the  torth,  and  two  ships  of  war  were  left  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  guar  d.  A  garrison  was  also  stationed  in  the  castle 
of  Broughty,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  When 
he  passed  through  theMerseand  Teviotdale,  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  these  counties  repaired  to  him  ;  and  taking 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  Edward,  surrendered 
their  places  of  .strength.  Some  of  these  he  demolish¬ 
ed,  and  to  others  he  added  new  fortifications.  Hume 
castle  was  garrisoned  with  200  men,  and  intrusted  to 
Sir  Edward  Dudley  ;  and  300  soldiers  were  posted 
with  200  pioneers,  in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  under 
tire  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer. 

The  only  resource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope 
of  assistance  from  France.  The  young  queen  was 
lodged  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of 
the  lords  Erskine  and  Livingstone  ;  and  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  acqurunting  him  with 
the  disaster  at  Pinkey,  and  imploring  his  assistance. 
The  regent  had  sought  permission  from  the  protector 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  wait  for  them  at  Berwick ;  but  none  were 
ever  sent  on  the  part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  hostilities  recommenced  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Lord  Gray  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  fortified 
the  town  of  Haddington,  took  the  castles  of  Yester 
and  Dalkeith,  and  laid  waste  the  Merse,  and  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  East  and  Mid  Lothian.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
June  154-8,  Monsieur  de  Desse,  a  French  olHcer  of 
great  reputation,  landed  at  Leith  with  6000  soldiers, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  in  disgrace  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disaster  at  Pinkey ;  and  the  queen-dowager 
being  dis])osed  to  supersede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumstance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
she  perceived  that  her  power  and  interest  could  be  best 
supported  by  France,  she  resolved  to  enter  into  the 
strictest  alliance  with  tliat  kingdom.  It  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  should  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland;  and  this  proposal  now  met  with 
many  partisans,  the  hostilities  of  the  Engli.sh  having 
lost  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  cause  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  resolved  to  send  the  queen  immediately  to 
France,  which  would  remove  the  cause  of  the  present 
contentions,  and  her  sul)sequent  marriage  with  the  dau¬ 
phin  would  in  the  fullest  manner  cement  the  friendship 
betw  ixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  government  also 
entered  deeply  into  the  scheme:  and,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  it,  made  presents  of  great  value  to  many  ot  the 
Scottish  nobility.  The  regent  himself  w.a.s  gained  over 
by  a  pension  of  12,000  livres,  and  the  title  of  ilukc  of 
C'hatdherault.  .Monsieur  de  Mllegagnon,  who  com¬ 
manded  four  galleys  in  the  harbour  ot  Leith,  making  a 
feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  instantly  to  I  rance, 
tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  sailing  round  the  isles, 
received  the  qiieen  at  Dumbaitou ;  whence  he  convey- 
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cd  her  to  France,  and  delivered  her  to  her  uncles  the  Scotlaml. 

ininces  of  Lorraine,  in  the  month  of  July  1548.  - - v - - 

'Ihese  tran.sactions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  The  siege  of  Haddington  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  as  soon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  now  conducted  with. vigour.  To  reinforce  the  gar¬ 
rison,  15(X)  horse  advanced  from  Berwick  ;  but  an  am¬ 
buscade  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  intercepted  and , 
almost  totally  destroyed.  Another  body  of  English 
troops,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  persons,  wjii,  sev,.. 
was  more  successful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Scots  ral  chuckak 
juul  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter  Haddington, 
and  to  supply  the  besieged  with  ammunition  and  provi¬ 
sions.  The  lord  Seymour,  high-admiral  of  England, 
made  a  descent  upon  Fife  with  12(K)  men,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery ;  but  was  driven  back  to  his  ships  with 
great  slaughter  by  James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to 
the  young  queen,  who  opposed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
militia  of  the  count)'.  A  second  descent  was  made  by 
him  at  Montrose;  but  being  equally  unsuccessful  there, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland  without  performing 
any  important  or  memorable  achievement. 

Having  collected  an  army  of  17,000  men,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  it  3000  German  Protestants,  the  protector  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  On 
the  approach  of  the  English,  Desse,  though  he  had  been 
reinforced  with  15,(K)0  Scots,  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  battle.  He  raised  the  siege 
of  Haddington,  and  marched  to  Edinburgh.  The  earl  Quarrels 
of  Shrewsbury  did  not  follow  him  to  force  an  engage- iHiwetn 
ment:  jealousies  had  arisen  between  the  Scots  and  the**"-' 

French.  The  insolence  and  vanity  of  the  latter, 
couraged  by  their  superior  skill  in  military  attairs,  had 
offended  the  (juick  and  impivtient  spirit  of  the  former. 

'J'he  fretfulness  of  the  Scots  w'as  augmented  by  the  ca¬ 
lamities  inseparable  from  war  ;  and  after  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  eflieacious  and 
peculiar  advantage  confern  ;1  on  that  kingdom  by  this 
transaction  was  fully  undirstood,  and  appeared  to  them 
to  be  highly  disgraceful  and  impolitic.  In  this  state 
of  their  minds,  Desse  did  not  find  at  Edinburgh  thc*- 
receptlon  which  he  expected.  'I'he  quartering  of  his 
soldiers  produced  disputes,  w  hich  endi  »1  in  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French  fircil  upon  tile 
citizens.  Several  |)ersons  of  distinction  fell,  and  among 
these  were  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  and  his  son.  The 
national  discontents  and  inipiictudes  were  diiven,  bv 
this  event,  to  the  most  dangerous  extremity  ;  and  Desse, 
who  w.as  a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving  emplov - 
ment  to  his  troops,  and  of  llattering  the  people  by  the 
splendour  of  some  martial  exploit.  5^3 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  after  .supplying  Hadding-  t  rsui-»-r«*- 
ton  with  troops,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  retired  I**'  "Uvnipt 


with  his  army  into  F.nglaiul.  Its  garris»)n,  in  the  en- 


joymenf  of  sicurity,  aiul  unsuspicious  of  danger,  might 
be  surprised  anti  oveiymweretl.  Marching  in  the  niglit, 
Desse  n-acheil  this  important  post;  and  destro)  ing  a 
foit  of  observation.  pre]iarcd  to  storm  the  main  gates  of 
the  city,  when  the  garrison  took  tin-  alarm.  A  French 
deserter  jaanting  a  double  emtnon  aj^.iinst  the  thickest 
ranks  of  the  a.ssailants,  the  shot  w  iis  incredibly  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  thri'W  them  into  .  .mfusion.  In  the  height  tif 
their  consternation,  a  vigorous  -ally  w.is  maile  bv  tlw 
besieged.  Desse  renewetl  the  a- -nult  in  the  morning,. 

He  now  turned  hi.i  arm* 
ugaimt 


on 

dingtuiw 


and  was  agaiu  ducomiilvd 
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Scotland,  against  Broughty  castle;  and,  though  unable  to  reduce 
‘  it,  he  recovered  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dundee, 


which  had  fallen  into  thepossession  of  the  enemy.  Hume 

I  jpccA  tn^  *  ** 

French  ge-  Castle  was  retaken  by  stratagem.  Desse  entered  Jed- 
neral  gains  burgh,  and  put  its  garrison  to  the  sword.  Encouraged 
some  ad-  by  jbig  success,  he  ravaged  the  English  borders  in  dif- 
vantages.  incursions,  and  obtained  several  petty  victories. 

Leith,  which  from  a  small  village  had  now  grown  into 
a  town,  w'as  fortified  by  him  ;  and  the  island  of  Inch- 
keith  nearly  opposite  to  that  harbour,  being  occupied 
by  English  troops,  he  undertook  to  expel  them,  and 
made  them  prisoners  after  a  brisk  encounter. 

His  activity  and  valour  could  not,  how'ever,  compose 
the  discontents  of  the  Scotti.sh  nation  ;  and  the  queen- 
dowager  having  written  to  Henry  II.  to  recal  him,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  Monsieur  de  Thermes, 
who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Monluc  bishop 
of  Valence,  a  person  highly  esteemed  for  his  address 
and  ability.  This  ecclesiastic  was  intended  to  supply 
the  loss  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  to  discharge  the  office 
of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the  jealousies 
of  the  nation  increasing,  and  the  queen-dowager  herself 
suspecting  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he  did  not  at¬ 
tain  to  this  dignity,  and  soon  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
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Further  De  Thermes  brought  with  him  from  France  a  rein- 
successes  offorcement  of  1000  foot,  2000  horse,  and  100  inen-at- 
the  French,  arms.  He  erected  a  fort  at  Aberlad}',  to  distress  the 
garrison  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  supplies  of 
provisions.  At  Coldingham  he  cut  in  pieces  a  troop  of 
Spaniards  in  the  English  pay.  Fast-castle  was  regained 
by  surprise.  Distractions  in  the  English  court  did  not 
permit  the  protector  to  act  vigorously  in  the  war.  The 
earl  of  Warwick  was  diverted  from  marching  an  army 
into  Scotland.  An  infectious  distemper  had  broken  out 
in  the  garrison  at  Haddington  ;  and  an  apprehension 
prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  for  a  considerable 
time  against  the  Scots.  Thecarlof  Rutland,  therefore, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  entered  the  town  j  and  after  set¬ 
ting  it  on  fire,  conducted  the  garrison  and  artillery  to 
Berwick.  The  regent  now  in  possession  of  Hadding¬ 
ton,  was  solicitous  to  recover  the  other  places  which 
w'ere  yet  in  the  power  of  the  English.  De  Thermes 

545  laid  siege  to  Broughty  castle,  and  took  it.  He  then  be- 

Peacecon-  sieged  Lawder;  and  the  garrison  was  about  to  surren- 
^4n'^l550  discretion,  when  the  news  arrived  that  a  peace 

■  was  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land. 

By  this  treaty  the  king  of  France  obtained  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.  No  opposition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauphin:  the  fortresses  of  Lawder  and  Dou¬ 
glas  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  English 

546  were  to  destroy  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and  Eyemouth. 
The  queen-  After  the  ratification  of  these  articles,  the  queen-do  wager 
g^es^to  embaiked  with  Leon  Strozzi  for  France,  attended  by 
Fiance, and  many  of  the  nobility.  Having  arrived  there,  she  com- 
schemes  a-  municated  to  the  king  her  design  of  assuming  the  go- 
gainst  the  yerment  of  Scotland,  and  he  promised  to  assist  her  to 

°  '  the  utmost  ot  his  power.  But  the  jealousy  which  pre¬ 

vailed  between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  design  very  difficult.  To  remove 
tlie regent  byanactof  power  might  altogethcrendangcr 
3 


the  scheme  ;  but  It  might  be  possible  to  persuade  him  Scotland, 
voluntarily  to  resign  his  oflSce.  For  this  purpose  in- 
trigues  were  immediately  commenced;  and  indeed  the 
regent  himself  contributed  to  promote  their  schemes  by 
his  violent  persecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
scarcely  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re- 
sentment  by  an  act  of  sanguinary  insolence.  Adam  Adam Wal 
Wallace,  a  man  of  simple  manners,  but  of  great  zeal  lace  suffers 
for  the  reformation,  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  brought®"  accouni 
to  trial  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh.** 

In  the  presence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Hunt- 
ly,  Glencairn,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  he  was  char¬ 
ged  w'ith  preaching  without  an}^  authority  of  law,  with 
baptizing  one  of  his  own  children,  and  with  denying 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  and  it  was  strenuously  objec¬ 
ted  to  him,  that  he  accounted  prayers  to  the  saints  and 
thedeadan  useless  superstition,  thathehad  pronounced 
the  mass  an  idolatrous  service,  and  that  he  had  affirmed 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar, 
after  the  words  of  the  consecration,  do  not  change  their 


nature,  but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  These  of- 


and  injus- 


fences  were  esteemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  par¬ 
don. — The  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protested  against  his 
punishment.  The  pious  sufferer  bore  with  resignation 
the  contumelious  insults  of  the  clergy  ;  and  by  his  cou¬ 
rage  and  patience  at  the  stake  gave  a  sanction  to  the 
opinions  which  he  had  embraced. 

Other  acts  of  atrocity  and  violence  stained  the  admi-  Other  in- 
nistration  of  the  regent.  In  his  own  palace,  William  st<ances  of 
Crichton,  a  man  of  family  and  reputation,  was  assassina- 1’’®  regent’ 
ted  by  the  lord  Semple.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  the  murderer.  His  daughter  was  the  concubine  tiee. 
of  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  her  tears  and  in- 
treaties  were  more  powerful  than  justice.  John  Melvil, 
a  person  respectable  by  his  birth  and  fortune,  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  an  English  gentleman,  recommending  to  his  care 
a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  England. 

This  letter  contained  no  improper  information  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  state,  and  no  suspicion  of  any  crime  agaisst  Mel¬ 
vil  could  be  inferred  from  it.  Yet  the  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and,  for  an 
act  of  humanity  and  friendship,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head.  The  forfeited  estate  of  Melvil,  was  given 
to  David  the  youngest  son  of  the  regent. 

Amidst  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  French  Schemes  ol 
court,  the  queen-dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  the  dw  queen- 
scheme  of  ambition  which  she  had  projected.  The  earls  dywager  to 
of  Hunt!}’  and  Sutherland,  Marischal  and  Cassilis,  with  ry,reiicy. 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  persons  of  eminence  who  ° 
hadaccompaniedher  to  France, were  gained  over  to  her 
interests.  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Banter 
bishop  of  Ross,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  of 


Kilwinning,  being  also  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom. 


and  having  most  weight  with  the  regent,  were  treated 
with  a  most  punctilious  respect.  Henry  declared  to 
theinhi.s  earnest  wish  that  thequeen-dowager  might  ac¬ 
quire  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  case  the  regent 
should  consent  to  this  measure,  he  expressed  a  firm  in¬ 
tention  that  no  detriment  should  happen  to  his  conse¬ 
quence  and  affairs  ;  and  hedesired  them  to  inform  him, 
thathehad  already  confirmed  his  title  of  cf/de  nfi'ha- 
telherdult,  had  advanced  his  son  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  was  ready  to  bestow 
other  marks  of  favour  on  his  family  and  relations.  On 
this  business,  and  with  this  message,  Mr  Carnegie  was 
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geotland.  dospatclied  to  Scotland  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
v—^  followed  by  the  bishop  of  Ro.ss.  The  bishop,  who  was 
a  man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  tliough 
with  great  difficulty,  a  promise  from  the  regent  to  re¬ 
sign  his  high  office ;  and  for  this  service  he  received, 
as  a  recompense,  an  abbey  in  Poitou. 

The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hope,  now  prepared  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  use  of 
a  safe-conduct  obtained  from  Edward  \'l.  by  the  king 
of  France.  The  English  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgotten  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  superiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  seriously  enter 
upon  the  business;  but  only  in  general  terms  complained 
of  the  hostilities  committed  by  the  English  ;  and  two 
days  after  this  conversation,  she  proceeded  towards 
Scotland,  and  was  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Both  well. 
Lord  Hume,  and  some  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not 
long  returned  to  the  capital,  when  the  bad  conduct  of 
the  regent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her 
influence  and  address  to  the  advantage  of  her  project. 
The  regent  having  proposed  a  judicial  circuit  through 
the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  repressing  crimes  and 
disorders,  molested  the  people  by  plunder  and  rapine. 
Great  fines  were  levied  for  offences  pretended  as  well 
as  real ;  and  the  Protestants  in  particular  seemed  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  displeasure  and  severity.  In  his 
progress  he  was  accompanied  by  the  queen-dowager ; 
and  as  she  affected  to  behave  in  a  manner  directly  op¬ 
posite,  the  most  disagreeable  comparisons  were  made 
between  her  and  the  regent.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  to  resign  his  office,  did  not  fail 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  engagements ;  but  he  had 
now  altered  his  mind,  and  wished  still  to  continue  in 
power.  His  resolution,  however,  failed  him  on  the  first 

552  intimation  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of 
He  resigns  his  administration.  An  agreement  with  the  queen- 
his  office,  flowager  then  took  place  ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  tliat 
^ven  to  should  succeed  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  the 
the  queen-  queen  without  issue ;  that  his  son  should  enjoy  the 
dowager,  command  of  the  gendarmes ;  that  no  inquiry  should 

Ail  1554.  jjg  made  into  his  expenditure  ot  the  royal  treasures  ; 

that  no  scrutiny  into  his  government  should  take  place; 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  in  the  most  ample  manner 
his  dutchy  and  his  pension.  These  articles  were  ra¬ 
tified  at  an  assembly  of  parliament,  and  the  queen- 
dowager  was  formally  invested  with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  new  regent,  though  she  had 
with  great  difficulty  attained  the  summit  of  her  wishes, 

553  seemed  to  be  much  less  conversant  with  the  arts  of  go- 
She  renders  vernmentthan  those  of  intrigue.  She  wa.s  scarcely  settled 
herself  un-  jjej-  new  office  when  she  rendered  herselt  unpopular  in 
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two  respects;  one  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  1  ranee, 
and  the  other  by  her  persecution  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  She  was  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine;  and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d’Oy- 
sel  the  French  ambassador,  whom  thej  recommended  to 
her  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister.  Several  high  ot- 
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fices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen,  wliich  excited  in  the  ^‘lami. 
highest  degree  the  resentment  of  the  Scottish  nobilit)'; 
and  the  commonalty  were  instantly  prejudiced  against 
her  by  the  partiality  which  she  showed  to  the  Papists. 

-•kt  first,  however,  she  enacted  many  salutary  laws  ; 
and  while  she  made  a  progress  through  the  southern 
jirovinces  of  the  kingdom  to  hold  justiciary  courts,  she 
emUavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the  west¬ 
ern  counties  and  isles;  first  by- means  of  the  earl  of 
Huntly,  and  afterwards  of  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  A- 
thole,  to  whom  she  granted  commissions  for  this  pur-  551 
pose  with  effectual  powers.  In  another  improvement,  •'uvinpn 
which  the  queen-regent  attempted  by  the  advice  of 
French  council,  she  found  herself  opposed  by  her  own  * 

people.  It  was  proposed  that  the  possessions  of  every  army, 
proprietor  of  land  in  the  kingdom  should  be  valued 
and  entered  in  registers  ;  and  that  a  proportional  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  made  by  each.  The  application  of  this 
fund  was  to  maintain  a  regular  and  standing  body  of 
troops.  This  guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at 
all  times  in  readiness  to  march  against  an  enemy,  would 
protect  eft’ectually  the  frontiers ;  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  necessity  for  the  nobles  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  in  motion  on  every  rumour  of  hostility  or  incur¬ 
sion  from  English  invaders.  No  art,  however,  or  ar¬ 
gument,  could  recommend  these  measures.  A  perpe¬ 
tual  tax  and  a  standing  army  were  conceived  to  be  the 
genuine  characteristics  of  despotism.  All  ranks  of  men 
considered  themselves  insulted  and  abused ;  and  300 
tenants  of  the  crown  assembling  at  Edinburgh,  and 
giving  way  to  their  indignation,  sent  their  remonstran¬ 
ces  to  the  queen-regent  in  such  strong  and  expressive 
language,  as  induced  her  to  abandon  the  scheme.  Yet 
still  the  attempt  which  she  had  made  left  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  suspected  her 
to  be  a  secret  enemy  to  their  government  and  liberties; 
and  they  were  convinced  that  the  king  of  France  wius 
engaging  her  in  refinements  and  artifices,  that  he  might 
reduce  Scotland  to  a  province  of  France.  5.55 

While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  rights  was  spread-Jnhn  Knox 
ing  itself  among  the  people,  the  Protestants  were  rising 
daily  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  hopes.  John  Knox, 
w  hose  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  and 
whose  talents  had  improved  by  exercise,  w  iis  at  this  time 
making  a  progress  through  Scotland.  'I'he  character¬ 
istic  peculiarities  of  Popery  w  ere  the  favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  censure.  He  treated  tlie  mass,  in 
particular,  with  ihcmostsoveieign  contempt,  represent¬ 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  oi  the  nobdity 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  protection. 

They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houses,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  after  llie 
reformed  method.  Religious  societies  and  assemblie-s 
were  publicly  lield,  in  defiance  ot  the  I’ajnsts;  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  preachers  were  courted  with  assiduitj  and  bribes 

to  reside  and  officiate  in  particular  districts  and  towns. 

'I'he  clergy  cited  Knox  to  np|w:ir  belore  them  at  lalin- 
burgh,  in  tlie  church  of  the  Black-friars.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  he  presented  himself,  with  a  numerous  at¬ 
tendance  of  gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to  exert 
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(P)  WTen  he  was  sent  to  France  (says  Dr  Stuart)  with  the  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  wm 
confined  to  the  galleys  ;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  15*'}. 
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Scotland,  themselves  in  his  behalf,  Tlie priesthood  did  not  choose 
' — to  proceed  in  his  prosecution  ;  and  Knox,  encourag¬ 
ed  by  this  symptom  of  their  fear,  took  the  i-esolution 
to  explain  and  inculcate  his  doctrines  repeatedly  and 
openly  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.  In  1556,  the  earl 

556  of  Glencairn  allured  the  earl  Marischal  to  hear  the  ex- 
TVrites  an  hoi  tations  of  this  celebrated  preacher  ;  and  they  were 
offensive  gQ  nauch  affected  with  his  reasonings  and  rhetoric,  that 
t^e  queen-  requested  him  to  address  the  queen-regent  upon 
regent.  the  Subject  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  In  compli- 
An.  1556.  ance  with  this  request,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  terms  ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  delivered 
it  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expectation  that  some  ad¬ 
vantage  might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  for  the  re¬ 
formed.  But  the  queen-regent  was  no  less  offended 
■with  the  freedom  of  the  nobleman  than  of  the  preacher ; 
and,  after  perusing  the  paper,  she  gave  it  to  James 
Beaton  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  an  expression  of 

557  disdain,  “  Here,  my  lord,  is  a  pasquil.  ” 

Goes  to  Amidst  these  occupations,  Jo!';  Knox  received  an 
Geneva,  invitation  to  take  the  charge  of  the  English  congre- 
^ggI^“”’^gation  at  Geneva  ;  which  he  accepted.  The  clergy 
^  ^  called  on  him  in  his  absence,  to  appear  before  them, 
condemned  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered 

558  him  to  be  burned  in  effigy. 

Progress  of  This  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
the  refor-  jgast  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  Deser¬ 
tions  were  made  f^rom  Popery  in  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  ;  and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  se¬ 
cular  and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new 
principles,  and  to  atone  for  their  past  mistakes  by  the 
most  hitter  railleries  against  the  corruptions  and  the 
folly  of  the  Romish  faith.  The  priests  were  treated  in 
all  places  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  images, 
crucifixes,  and  relics,  which  served  to  rouse  the  decay¬ 
ing  fervours  of  superstition,  were  taken  from  the  chur¬ 
ches,  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  bishops  implored 
the  assistanceofthequeen-regent.  Citationswere  given 
to  the  preachers  to  appear  in  their  defence.  They 
obeyed;  but  with  such  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  was  permitted  to  apologize  for  her 
conduct.  James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  pressing  for¬ 
ward  from  the  crowd,  thus  addressed  her ;  “  We  vow 
to  God,  that  the  devices  of  the  prelates  shall  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  We  are  oppressed  to  maintain 
them  in  their  idleness.  They  seek  to  undo  and  murder 
our  preachers  and  us;  and  we  are  determined  to  submit 
no  longer  to  thi.s  wickedness.  ”  The  multitude,  ap¬ 
plauding  his  speech,  put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 

A  trusty  messenger  was  despatched  to  Geneva,  in¬ 
viting  John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But 
in  the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Protestants  be¬ 
ing  apprehensive  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their 
councils,  or  being  deserted  by  persons  upon  whom 
they  had  relied,  it  ppeared  to  them  that  they  had 
adopted  this  measure  without  a  due  preparation  ;  and, 
by  other  despatches,  Knox  was  requested  to  delay  his 
journey  for  some  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  unsteadiness  was  a 
matter  of  serious  affliction;  and  in  the  answer  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  severity  : 
but  amidst  this  correction  he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purposes,  from  apprehensions  of  danger, 
which,  he  said,  was  to  separate  themselves  from  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  To  par- 
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ticular  persons  he  wrote  other  addresses ;  and  to  all  of  Scotland.^ 
them  the  greatest  attention  was  paid.  In  1557,  a  for- ' 
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mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation 
of  ike  first  covenmit,  was  entered  into,  and  ail  the  morepo^.gpa„f_ 
eminent  persons  who  favoured  the  reformation  were  in-  An.  1557. 
vited  to  subscribe  it.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  sanction  of  their 
names.  All  the  subscribers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  superstitions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promised  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  and 
establish  the  word  of  God.  They  distinguished  the 
reformed,  by  calling  them  the  Congregation  of  Christ; 
and  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  Congregation  of 
Satan,  they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery. 

After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  subscribed  John  Knox 
the  first  covenant,  theyaddressed’letters  to  John  Knox,‘.'"d  Cal\-ia 
urging  in  the  strongest  terms  his  return  to  Scotland 
and,  that  their  hopes  of  his  assistance  might  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  they  ^ent  an  address  to  John  Calvin,  the 
celebrated  reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  com¬ 
mands  to  their  intreaties.  The  archbishop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  who  perceived  the  rising  storm,  was  now  in  a 
difficult  situation.  A  powerful  combination  threaten¬ 
ed  ruin  to  the  church  ;  and  he  had  separated  himself 
from  the  politics  of  the  queen-regent.  The  zeal  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  pointed  out  strong  measures  to 
him ;  and  his  dispositions  were  pacific.  The  clergy 
were  offended  with  his  remissness  and  neglect  of  duty. 

The  reformers  detested  his  looseness  of  principles, 
and  were  shocked  with  the  dissolute  depravity  of  his 
life  and  conversation.  He  resolved  to  try  the  force 
of  address,  and  did  not  succeed.  He  then  resolved 
to  be  severe,  and  was  still  more  unsuccessful. 

The  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Tlie  arch> 
reformed  leaders.  To  allure  him  from  his  party,  theij'shop  of 
archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s  employed  the  agency 
Sir  David  Hamilton.  But  the  kindness  he  affected. 
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and  the  advices  he  bestowed,  were  no  compliment  tOvain  tose- 
the  understanding  of  this  nobleman  ;  and  his  threatsduce  the 
were  regarded  with  contempt.  The  reformers,  in-®^'!* 
stead  of  losing  their  courage,  felt  a  sentiment  of  exul-®^ 
tation  and  triumph ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happen¬ 
ing  to  die  about  this  time,  he  not  only  maintained  the 
new  doctrines  in  his  last  moments,  but  intreated  his 
son  to  seek  for  honour  in  promoting  the  public  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  utter  ruin 
of  superstition  and  idnlatry. 

It  was  determined  l.y  the  archbishop  and  the  prelates, 
that  this  disappointment  should  be  succeeded  by  the  furi-  gg^ 

ous  persecution  of  the  reformed.  Walter  Mill,  a  priest,  tValtcr 
had  ncgiected  to  officiate  at  the  altar;  and  having  been  Will  exe- 
long  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  was  carried  to 
Andrew’s,  committed  to  prison,  and  accused  before  therdigiom 
archbishop  and  his  suffragans.  He  was  in  extreme  old 
age  ;  and  lie  had  struggled  all  his  life  with  poverty. 

He  sunk  not,  however,  under  his  fate.  To  the  articles 
of  his  accusation  he  replied  with  signal  recollection  and 
fortitude.  The  firmness  of  his  mind,  in  the  emaciated 
state  of  his  body,  excited  admiration.  The  insults  of 
,his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  served  to  discover  his 
superiority  over  them.  When  the  clergy  declared  him 
a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be  found  to  condemn 
liim  to  the  fire.  He  was  respited  to  another  day  ;  and 
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,  Scotland,  so  great  sympathy  prevailed  for  Ms  misfortunes,  tliat 
was  necessary  to  allure  one  of  the  archbishop’s  do¬ 
mestics  to  supply  the  place  of  the  civil  power,  and  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  When 
brought  to  the  stake,  the  resolution  of  this  sufferer  did 
not  forsake  him.  He  praised  God,  that  he  had  been 
called  to  seal  the  truth  with  his  life ;  and  he  conjured 
the  people,  as  they  would  escape  eternal  death,  not 
to  be  overcome  by  the  errors  and  the  artifices  of  monks 

563  and  priests,  abbots  and  bishops. 

The  Pro-  The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affected  the  reform- 
testantsre-  0i-g  ^yith  inexpressible  horror.  IMeasures  for  mutual  de- 
fence  were  taken.  The  leaders  of  the  reformation,  dis¬ 
rights.  persing  their  emissaries  to  every  quarter,  encouraged 
the  vehemence  of  the  multitude.  The  covenant  to 
establish  a  new  form  of  religion  extended  far  and  wide. 
The  point  of  the  sword,  not  the  calm  exertions  of  in- 
qiur}^  was  to  decide  the  disputes  of  theologj'. 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprised 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  people,  and  considered  the 
great  number  of  subscriptions  which  had  been  collected 

564  in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  they  assembled 
Petition  to  deliberate  concerning  the  steps  to  be  pursued.  It 
the  queen-  ^y^s  resolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
regent.  supplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  should 

be  presented  to  the  queen-regent;  which,  after  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  injuries  they  had  sufiered,  should  require 
her  to  bestow  upon  them  her  support  and  assistance, and 
urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  schedule,  containing  parti¬ 
cular  demands,  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  presented 
to  her  scrutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  ot  Calder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manifesto 
and  articles  of  reformation ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commission,  they  consulted  the  respect  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themselves.  His 
character  was  in  the  highest  estimation.  His  services 
to  his  country  were  numerous ;  his  integrity  and  ho¬ 
nour  were  above  all  suspicion  ;  and  his  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  authority  and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  supplication  of  the  Protestants  was 
expressed  in  strong  but  respectful  terms.  Ihey  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  provoked 
by  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abstained  from  assembling  themselves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  Banishment,  confisca¬ 
tion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  most  cruel  shape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  afllicted;  and 
they  were  still  exposed  to  these  dreadful  calamities. 
Compelled  by  their  sufferings,  they  presumed  to  ask  a 
remedy  against  the  tyranny  ot  the  prelates  aiid  the  estate 
ecclesiastical.  They  had  usurped  an  unlimited  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  minds  ot  men.  \\  hatever  they  command¬ 
ed,  though  without  any  sanction  from  the  word  of  (lOil, 
must  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  though 
from  their  ow  n  authority  only,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid. 
All  arguments  and  remonstrances  were  equally  fruitless 
and  vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  sword,  were 
the  weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindi¬ 
cated  her  mandates.  By  these,  of  late  years,  many  o 
their  brethren  had  fallen;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  consciences,  l  or 
conceiving  themselves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  established  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  ihcni,  or  to  have  concurred  w  ilh  llieui 
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in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.  They  Scotland, 

now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.  They - 

break  a  silence  w  Inch  may  be  misinterpreted  info  a  jus¬ 
tification  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dis¬ 
daining  all  farther  dissimulation  in  matters  w  hich  con¬ 
cern  the  glory  of  God,  their  present  happiness,  ind 
their  future  salvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
jmrity  of  tlie  Christian  religion  shall  be  restore;!,  .ind 
that  the  government  shall  be  so  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  security  iu  their  persons,  their  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

Witii  this  petition  or  supplication  of  the  ProtestanLs, 

Sir  Janies  Sandilands  presented  their  schedule  of  de¬ 
mands,  or  the  preliminary  articles  of  tJie  reformation. 

They  were  in  the  spirit  of  their  supplication,  and  of 
the  follow  ing  tenor.  565 

I.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  the  reformed  to  peruse  the  .Articles  of 
Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and  to  employ  albo the  refor- 
their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private. 

II.  It  shall  be  permitted  to  any  person  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  in  tlie  Scriptures. 

HI.  The  election  of  ministers  shall  take  place  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church;  and  those 
who  elect  shall  enquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  persons  whom  they  admit  to  the  cle¬ 
rical  office. 

I\’.  The  holy  sacrament  of  baptism  shall  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  tliat  its  institution  and 
nature  may  be  the  more  generally  understood. 

V.  The  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  shall 
likewise  be  administered  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  in 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap¬ 
tism,  a  becoming  respect  shall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in¬ 
stitution  of  Christ  Jesus. 

1.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bishops 
and  estate  ecclesiastical  shall  be  reformed  ;  and  if  they 
discharge  not  tlie  duties  of  true  and  faithful  pastors, 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  desist  from  tlicir  ministry 
and  functions.  560 

Tlie  queen-regent  now  found  it  necessary  to  flatter  The  Protwi 
the  Protestants.  She  assured  them  by  Sir  James  f,*'* 

dilands,  their  orator  or  commissioner,  that  every  tiling', 
they  could  legally  desire  should  be  granted  to  them  ; regent, 
and  that,  iu  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  mo¬ 
lestation,  employ  the  v  ulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exercises.  But,  upon  the  pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  she 
requested  that  they  would  hold  no  public  assemblies  in 
Kdinburgh  or  Leith.  The  Congregation,  for  this  name 
was  now  assumed  by  the  Trote.-unts,  wire  tran.-ported 
with  these  tender  proofs  of  her  regard;  and  while  they 
sought  to  advance  still  higlier  in  her  esteem  by  the  iu- 
ofl'ensive  quietness  of  their  carriage,  they  w  ere  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  undertaking  they  had  liegun,  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  accomplish  tlie  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Kiiinhurgh,  did  the  Congregution 
scruple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re¬ 
formation.  The  clergy  rcc<  ive<l  their  demands  w  ilh  a 
storm  of  rage,  w  liich  died  aw  ay  in  an  innocent  debility. 

I  pon  recovering  from  their  passions,  they  otK  rcil  to^^^ '^^7 
submit  the  controversy  be-lw  i-en  them  and  the  reformed 
to  u  public  di.'.pulation.  ’I  he  Congregunon  did  not  It.  .m  .1 
refuse  this  mode  of  trial ;  and  desired,  us  llieir  only  con-r'-  ' 

i  !>  dilions, 
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ditlons,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  considered  as  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  those  of 
their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  persecution 
might  be  permitted  to  assist  them.  These  requests, 
though  highly  reasonable,  were  not  complied  with  ; 
and  the  church  would  allow  of  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  estate  ec¬ 
clesiastical.  It  held  out  to  the  Protestants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  administering  the  sacraments  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue,  if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  mass, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  saints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.  To  conditions  so  ineffectual 
and  absurd  the  Congregation  did  not  deign  to  return 
any  answer. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  The  parties 
in  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  apprehen¬ 
sions,  and  Iropes.  An  expectation  of  a  firm  and  open 
assistance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to  the 
reformed ;  and,  from  the  parliamentar}'^  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  lesser  baronage, 
they  expected  the  most  important  services.  They  drew 
up  with  eagerness  the  articles  which  they  wished  to  be 
passed  into  a  law ;  and  as  the  spirit  and  sense  of  their 
transactions  are  to  be  gatliered  in  the  completest  man¬ 
ner  from  the  papers  which  were  framed  by  themselves, 
it  is  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  exactness.  Their 
petitions  were  few  and  explicit. 

I.  They  could  not,  in  consequence  of  principles 
which  they  had  embraced  from  a  conviction  of  their 
truth,  participate  in  the  Romish  religion.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  their  desire,  that  all  the  acts  of  parliament,  giv¬ 
ing  authority  to  the  church  to  proceed  against  them  as 
heretics,  should  be  abrogated  ;  or,  at  least,  that  their 
power  should  be  suspended  till  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  were  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

•  I.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  should  be  at  li- 
bert  to  profess  what  religion  they  pleased,  without  the 
controul  of  authority.  They  consented  that  all  trans¬ 
gressors  in  matters  of  faith  should  be  carried  before 
the  temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wish  that  the 
clergy  sliould  have  the  power  of  accusing  ;  and  they 
thought  it  conformable  to  justice,  that  a  copy  of  the 
criminal  charge  should  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon 
trial,  and  that  a  competent  time  should  be  allowed  him 
to  defend  himself. 

III.  They  insisted,  that  every  defence  consistent 
with  law  should  be  permitted  to  the  party  accused  ; 
and  that  objections  to  witnesses,  founded  in  truth  and 
reason,  should  operate  in  his  favour. 

IV.  They  desired  that  the  party  accused  should  have 
permission  to  interpret  and  explain  his  own  opinions ; 
and  that  his  declaration  should  carry  a  greater  evi¬ 
dence  than  the  deposition  of  any  witness ;  as  no  per¬ 
son  ought  to  be  punished  for  religion,  who  is  not  ob¬ 
stinate,  in  a  wieked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Protestant  should 
be  condemned  for  heresy,  without  being  convicted  by 
the  word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  is 
necessary  to  salvation. 

The  Congregation  jrresented  these  articles  to  the 
queen-regent,  expecting  that  she  would  not  only  pro¬ 
pose  them  to  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
But  finding  themselves  disappointed,  they  began  to 


doubt  her  sincerity;  and  they  were  sensible  that  their  Scotland-' 
petitions,  though  they  should  be  carried  in  parliament, 
could  not  pass  into  a  law  without  her  consent.  They 
therefore  abstained  from  presenting  them  ;  but  as  their  . 
complaints  and  desires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  solemn  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  569 
the  records  of  the  nation.  In  this  declaration,  after 
expressing  their  regret  at  having  been  disappointed  in  pro^eed-'^*^ 
their  scheme  of  reformation,  they  protested,  that  noiugs. 
blame  should  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  the  word 
of  God  ;  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  no  political  pains 
should  be  incurred  by  them,  for  disregarding  statutes 
which  support  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  which 
are  of  human  invention  ;  and  that,  if  insurrections  and 
tumults  should  disturb  the  realm,  from  the  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  and  if  abuses  should  be  corrected 
by  violence,  all  the  guilt,  disorder,  and  inconvenience 
thence  arising,  instead  of  being  applied  to  them,  should 
be  ascribed  to  those  solely  who  had  refused  a  timely  re¬ 
dress  of  wrongs,  and  who  had  despised  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  humility  of  faithful  subjects,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  a  most  just  and  salutary  reformation. 

The  three  estates  received  this  formidable  protest 
with  attention  and  respect ;  but  the  intention  of  in¬ 
serting  it  in  the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the 
Congregation,  upon  a  formal  promise  from  the  queen- 
regent,  that  all  the  matters  in  controversy  should 
speedily  be  brought  by  her  to  a  fortunate  issue. 

While  the  Protestants  were  thus  making  the  most  vi¬ 
gorous  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  spiritual  liberties,  the 
queen-regent,  in  order  to  establish  herself  the  more  ef- 
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fectuall}',  used  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  France.  In  lo57, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  ncgociate  this  marri¬ 
age  ;  but  while  these  negociations  were  going  on,  the 
court  of  France  acted  in  the  most  perfidious  manner. 

At  the  age  of  15,  after  solemnly  ratifying  the  indepen-  I’erfidioiis 
dence  of  Scotland,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  ‘’f 

the  house  of  Hamilton,  (jucen  Mary  was  influenced  by 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  sign 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  instruments,  lly 
the  first  she  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,  in  default  of  children  of 
her  own  bodj'.  By  the  second  she  assigned  him,  if  she 
should  die  without  children,  the  possession  of  Scotland, 
till  he  should  receive  a  million  of  pieces  of  gold,  or 
be  amply  recompensed  for  the  sums  expended  by  him 
in  the  education  of  the  (jueen  of  Scotland  in  France. 

By  the  third  she  confirmed  both  these  grants  in  an  ex- 
j)ress  declaration,  that  they  contained  the  pure  and  ge¬ 
nuine  sentiments  of  her  mind  ;  and  that  any  papers 
which  might  be  obtained,  either  before  or  after  her 
marriage,  by  means  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  should  571 
be  invalid,  and  of  no  force  or  efficacy.  On  the  21th  I'hmiage 
of  April,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated;  and- the  dau- 
phin,  Francis,  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Scotland.  The  French  court  demanded  for  him  the  the  tUui- 
crown  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  beloirging  to  Scot- o*” 
land  ;  but  the  commissioners  had  no  power  to  comply 
with  this  demand.  It  was  then  desired,  that  when 
they  returned  home,  they  should  use  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crown  matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  the 

dauphin. 


Scotland. 
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dauphin.  This  also  was  refused :  the  court  of  France 
was  di.sgusted  ;  and  four  of  the  commissioners  died,  it 
was  supposed  of  poison,  given  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.  This  subject,  however,  was  pressed  on  the 
return  of  the  surviving  commissioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himself,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen- 
regent.  The  Protestants  also  joined  their  interest,  hop- 
jf’g  by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party  ;  so  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
He  obtains  at  length  passed,  by  which  the  crown  matrimonial  was 
the  crown  given  to  the  dauphin  during  the  time  of  his  marriage 
land  but  Queen  INIary  ;  but  without  any  prejudice  to  the 

under  ccr-  bberties  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or 
tain restric- to  the  Older  of  succession.  With  so  many  restraints, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  the  advantages  which  could  accrue 
from  this  gift  so  earnestly  sought  after  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  usurpations  of  France  in  consequence 
of  it,  would  have  been  productive  of  many  disturb¬ 
ances  ;  but  these  were  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Francis  in  December  1560. 

Before  this  event  took  place,  however,  Scotland  was, 
by  the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in  confusion  on 
another  account.  After  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of 
England,  and  daughter  to  Henry  VIII,  the  princes  of 
5-3  Guise  insisted  on  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 
Tlie  queen  the  crowm  of  England,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  whom  they  looked  on  as  illegitimate.  This 
claim  was  supported  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  w’ith  the  queen  of  Scots  to  assume  the  title 
of  queen  of  England,  and  to  stamp  money  under  that 
character.  The  arms  of  England  were  quartered 
with  those  of  France  and  Scotland  ;  and  employed 
as  ornaments  for  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary 
which  lays  and  the  dauphin.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  fouiida- irreconcileable  quarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Ma¬ 
ry  ;  and  to  this,  in  some  measure,  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  inveteracy  with  which  the  former  persecuted  the 
unhappy  queen  of  Scotland,  whenever  she  had  it  in 
her  power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  still  more  imprudently  quarrelled  with 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eliza¬ 
beth  professed  the  Protestant  religion,  it  was  easily 
foreseen,  that  the  Congregation,  or  body  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  in  Scotland,  would  never  consent  to  act  against  her 
in  favour  of  a  popish  power ;  and  as  they  could  not 
be  gained,  it  was  resolved  to  destroy  them  at  once, 
testant  par- by  putting  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  (|ueen-re- 
ty  in  Scot-  gent  gave  intimation  of  her  design  to  re-establish  1  op- 
ery,  by  proclaiming  a  solemn  observance  of  Easter,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Komish  commu¬ 
nion,  herself,  and  commanding  all  her  household  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  same  manner.  She  next  expressed  her¬ 
self  in  a  contemptuous  manner  against  the  reformed,  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  had  insulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  restoring  it  to  its  ancient  lustre. 
The  preachers  of  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirling,  to  answer  the  charge.s  which  might 
be  brought  against  them.  Alexander  cwl  of  (.len- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  deput¬ 
ed  to  admonish  her  not  to  persecute  the  preachers,  un¬ 
less  they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous 
doctrines,  or  disturbing  the  peace  of  govermiicnt.  1  le 
queen-regent  in  a  passion  told  them,  that  the  preadiers 
should  all  be  banished  from  Scotland,  though  their  doc- 
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trines  might  be  as  sound  as  those  of  St  Paul.  The  de-  Scotland. 

puties  urged  her  former  kind  behaviour  and  promises  ;  - v  ■  ' 

but  the  queen-regent  answered,  that  “  the  promises  of 
princes  ought  not  to  be  exacted  with  rigour,  and  that 
they  were  only  binding  when  subservient  to  their  con- 
veniency  atid  pleasure.  ”  To  this  they  replied,  that  in 
such  a  case  they  could  not  look  on  her  as  their  sove¬ 
reign,  and  must  renounce  their  allegiance  as  subject.s.  577 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  queen-regent  receiv-  Proceed¬ 
ed  the  news  that  the  reformation  was  established  in 
Perth.  Lord  Ruthven  the  provost  of  the  city  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  this  innovation  ;  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  men.  The  provost  of  Dundee,  being  or¬ 
dered  to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paul 
Methven,  sent  him  intelligence  of  the  order,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  safety.  The  proclamation  for 
observing  Easter  was  everyw  here  despised  and  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  people  exclaimed  against  the  mass  as  an  idol. 

New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to  573 
the  preachers  to  apjiear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the  fbey  be- 
summons  ;  but  attended  by  such  multitudes,  that 
queen-regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were|5J|.i“„*jjj^. 
without  arms,  intreated  Mr  Erskine  of  Dun,  whombers. 
they  had  sent  before  as  a  deputy,  to  stop  their  march  ; 
assuring  him  that  all  proceedings  against  the  preachers 
should  be  stopped.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  mul¬ 
titude  dispersed  ;  yet,  when  tlie  day  came  on  which 
the  preachers  should  have  appeared,  the  queen  regent, 
with  unparalleled  folly  and  treachery,  caused  them  to 
be  declared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it  criminal  to 
afford  them  any  subsistence. 

Mr  F.r^kinc,  exasperated  by  this  shameful  conduct, 
hastened  to  the  Congregation,  apologized  for  hir  con¬ 
duct,  and  urged  them  to  jirocced  to  the  last  extremi- 
lies.  At  this  critical  period  .John  Knox  returned  from  Juhn  Knoi 
Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth.  1  ht  rvuinis  u* 
great  provocations  which  the  Protestants  had  already 
received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  pa.ssions  of  the  m'lil- 
titude,  were  now  productive  of  the  greatest  di.sorders. 

Images  were  destroyed,  monasteries  |)ulled  down,  and 
their  wealth  either  seized  by  the  mob  or  given  to  ilie 
poor.  The  example  of  Perth  was  followed  by  Cupar 
in  Fife:  and  similar  insurrections  being  apprehended 
in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to  punish 
the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

With  this  view  she  collected  an  army  :  but  being  op¬ 
posed  with  a  formidable  power  by  the  Protcstarits,  she  --lo 
thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement.  The  Pro  S.-conilcc»- 
testants,  however,  dreaded  her  insincerity  :  and 
fore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  stand  liy  and  delend 
each  other.  Their  fears  were  not  g«  oundle.'».s.  1 1**-'  ifiu-cn-r^ 
queen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almost  as  soon  as  it  w  as  genu 
made,  and  began  to  treat  the  Protestants  with  severity. 

The  earl  of  .Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  .\ndrew’>.  w  ho 
about  this  time  began  to  lake  the  title  of  Lord  Janies 
Stuart,  now  openly  headed  the  Protestant  party,  ami 
prepared  to  collect  their  whole  strength.  The  queen- 
regent  opposed  them  with  what  torces  she  had,  and 
which  indeed  thiertt  consutedol  her  French  au  viliarie-- ; 
but,  being  again  afraid  ol  cmiung  to  au  eng  ;g.  meni, 
she  consented  to  a  iruiv  until  commissioners  should  be 
sent  to  treat  w  iih  the  lords  for  an  i  ff<  clual  peace.  No 
coniinissioners.  how  ever,  were  scut  on  her  part ;  and  the 
nobkf,  provoked  at  such  complicated  and  unceasiug 

treachery 


Protes- 

Xacts. 
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Scotland,  treachery,  resolved  to  push  matters  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity.  The  first  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the  taking 
Perth  tak  town  of  Perth,  wherethe  queen-regent  had  placed 

en  by  the  ^  French  garrison.  The  multitude,  elated  with  this 
“  achievement,  destroyed  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Scone, 

in  spite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders,  even  of 
John  Knox  himself,  to  save  them.  The  queen-regent, 
apprehensive  that  the  Congregation  would  commit  far¬ 
ther  ravages  to  the  southward,  resolved  to  throw  a  gar¬ 
rison  into  Stirling ;  but  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
James  Stuart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arrived  there 
the  very  day  after  the  demolition  of  the  abbey  and 
palace  of  Scone.  The  people,  incapable  of  restraint, 
and  provoked  beyond  measure  by  the  perfidious  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Catholic  party,  demolished  all  the  mo¬ 
nasteries  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  fine 


LAND. 


5S2  abbey  of  Carabuskenneth,  situated  on  the  north  bank 


Theqiipen-  of  the  Fortli.  From  Stirling  they  went  to  Linlithgow, 
regent  flies  where  they  committed  their  usual  ravages ;  after  which, 
and  the  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  The  queen-regent,  a- 

Protsstanls  larmed  at  their  approach,  fled  to  Dunbar  ;  and  the 


become  • 
masters  of 


Edinburgh, 
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Protestants  took  up  their  residence  in  Edinburgh. 

Having  thus  got  possession  of  the  capital,  the  Con¬ 
gregation  assumed  to  themselves  the  ruling  power  of 
the  kingdom,  appointed  preacliers  in  all  the  churche#, 
and  seized  the  mint,  with  all  the  instruments  of  coin¬ 
ing.  The  queen-regent,  unable  to  dispute  the  nattee 
in  the  field,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  set 
forth  their  seditious  behaviour,  commanding  them  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  six  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
subjects  to  avoid  their  society  under  the  penalties  of 
treason.  The  Congregation  having  already  lost  some- 


la^i^y'^aud' popularity  by  their  violent  proceedings, 
fall  into 


.<iis  tress. 
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were  now  incapable  of  contending  with  government. 
As  they  had  not  establislied  themselves  in  any  regular 
body,  or  provided  a  fund  for  their  support,  they  felt 
their  strength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned 
to  their  habitations.  Those  who  remained  found  tliem- 
selves  obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduct ;  and,  in  an 
address  to  the  regent,  to  disclaim  all  treasonable  inten¬ 
tions.  Negociations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
usual ;  the  queen-regent,  who  hat!  taken  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  her  forces,  marched  against  the  Con- 
concluded.  gregation  on  the  23d  of  July  1.559.  Tlie  Protestants 
An.  1559.  no"'  found  themselves  incapable  of  making  head  against 
their  enemies  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negocia- 
tion,  by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  present  ac¬ 
commodated.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the 
town  of  Edinburgh  should  be  open  to  the  queen-dow¬ 
ager  and  her  attendants  ;  that  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house  and  the  mint  should  be  delivered  up  to  her ; 
that  the  Prote.simts  should  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
and  abstain  from  molesting  the  Catholics  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  religion.  On  the  queen’s  part,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  Protestants  should  have  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops 
should  enter  the  city  of  Edinhurgli. 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen’s  sincerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  H.  of  France,  which 
took  place  on  tlie  8th  ol  March  1559,  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Francis  H.  and  iVIary  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom,  they  seem  to  have  apprehended  more  danger 
than  ever.  They  now  entered  into  a  third  covenant ; 
in  which  they  engaged  to  refuse  attendance  to  the 
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queen-dowager,  In  case  of  any  message  Or  letter ;  and  Scotland 
that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her 
to  any  of  their  number,  it  should  be  communicated 
without  reserve,  and  he  made  a  common  subject  of 
scrutiny  and  deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
had  occasion  fbr  all  their  constancy  and ,  strength.  ^gg 
The  queen-regent  repented  of  the  favourable  terms  Tlie  treaty 
she  iiad  granted  the  reformed  ;  and  being  denied  the  broken  by 
firvour  which  she  requested  of  saying  mass  in  the*® 
high-church  of  Edinburgh,  she  ordered  them  to 
everywhere  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  , 

In  this  imprudent  measure  the  queen-regent  was  con-  France 
firmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and  supports 
Mary,  promising  a  powerful  army  to  support  her  inte-*®  an'"^* 
rests.  The  envoy  who  brought  these  despatches  also  . 

carried  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin- 
cip«l  leader  of  the  Protestants,  and  natural  brother  to 
the  queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and 
menaces,  mixed  with  entreaties ;  and,  along  with  them, 
the  envoy  delivered  a  verbal  message,  that  the  king 
his  master  was  resolved  rather  to  expend  all  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  France  than  not  to  be  revenged  on  the  rebel¬ 
lious  nobles  vvlio  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland. 

The  lord  Janies  Stuart  was  not  to  be  frightened  by 
the.se  menaces.  He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate 
answer,  apologizing  for  the  Protestants,  and  vindi¬ 
cating  them  from  the  cliarge  of  rebellion ;  but  at  the 
same  time  intimating  his  full  resolution  of  continuing 
to  head  the  reformed  as  he  had  already  done.  588 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  soon  followed  French  au- 
by  1000  French  soldiers,  with  money  and  military 
stores ;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  despatched  al'arms  the 
again  to  France,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  as  many  nation, 
more  soldiers,  with  four  ships  of  war,  and  100  men-at- 
arms.  But  before  he  could  set  out.  La  Brosse,  ano¬ 
ther  French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry  ; 
and,  that  the  Congregation  might  be  defeated  not  only 
by  arms  but  in  disputation,  the  same  ship  brought  three 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  show  the  pernicious  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  new  doctrines.  Thus  matters  were  push¬ 
ed  on  beyond  all  liopes  of  reconciliation.  The  nation 
was  universally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  French  troops,  to  which  they  saw  no  end.  The 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  proclamation  :  but  their  fears  increased  the 
more.  The  Congregation  assembled  at  Stirling,  where 
they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  soon  after 
by  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatcllierault.  They  next 
deliberated  on  the  measures  to  he  followed  with  the 
queen-regent ;  and  the  result  of  their  consultations  was, 
that  an  expostulatory  letter  should  headdres.sed  to  her. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  as  the  queen  beliaved 
with  her  usual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.  Mutual  manifestoes  were  now  published;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  contest  by  the 
sword.  The  Congregation  having  seized  Broughty 
castle,  inarched  thence  to  Edinburgh.  The  queen- The  nobles 
regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  she  had  fortified  and  their 
filled  with  French  troops.  Thither  the  nobles  sent^ 
their  last  message  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  design  to^uL-re- 
overthrow  tlie  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom  They  re-  gent, 
quested  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  mercena¬ 
ries  to  depart  from  Leith,  and  to  make  that  place  open, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  dispossessed 
of  their  houses,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland. 

The. 
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?co''and.  They  declared,  that  her  denial  of  this  request  sliould  be 
considered  by  them  as  a  proof  of  lier  intention  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  to  slavery  ;  in  which  case,  they  were 
590  determined  to  employ  their  utmost  power  to  preserve  its 
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Receive  an  independence.  Two  days  after  this  message,  the  queen 
unfavour-  regent  sent  to  them  the  lord  Lyon,  whom  she  enjoined 
vwer*'*  to  tell  them,  that  she  considered  their  demand  not  only 
as  presumptuous,  but  as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal 
authority ;  that  it  was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  dicta¬ 
ted  to  by  subjects  ;  that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be 
treated  as  foreigners,  being  entitled  to  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  with  Scotsmen  ;  and  that  she  would  neither  dis¬ 
band  her  troops,  nor  command  the  town  of  Leith  to 
be  made  open.  The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of 
the  queen-regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congre- 
591  gation  to  depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  disperse,  un^der 
They  de-  the  pain  of  liigh  treason.  The  Protestants,  irritated  by 
pade  her  jhig  answer,  after  some  deliberation  degraded  the  queen- 
office 'and  puqjose  the  nobility,  barons,  and 

lay  siege  to  burgesscs,  all  agreed  in  subscribing  an  edict,  which  was 
Leith.  sent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  and  published 
in  them. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 
sumnmn  Leith  to  surrender ;  but  meeting  with  defiance 
instead  of  submission,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  town 
by  scalade.  For  this  service  ladders  w  ere  made  in  the 
church  of  St  (liles  ;  a  business  w  hich,  interrupting  the 
preachers  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship,  made  them 
prognosticate  misfortune  and  miscarriage  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation.  In  the  displeasure  of  the  preachers,  the 
common  people  found  a  source  of  complaint ;  and  the 
emissaries  of  the  queen-dowager  acting  with  indefatiga- 
Divisions  industry  to  divide  her  adversaries,  and  to  spread 
take  place  chagrin  and  dissatisfaction  among  them,  discontent,  ani- 
among  mosity,  and  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree, 
them.  duke  of  Chatelherault  discouraged  many  by  his 

example.  Defection  from  the  Protestants  added 
strength  to  the  queen-dowager.  The  most  secret  delibe¬ 
rations  of  the  confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her. 
The  soldiery  were  clamorous  for  pay ;  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  procure  money  to  satisfy  their  claims.  At¬ 
tempts  to  sooth  and  appease  them,  discovering  their 
consequence,  engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death 
a  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to 
compose  them  to  order :  they  insulted  several  persons 
of  rank  who  discovered  a  solicitude  to  pacify  them  ; 
and  the)'  even  ventured  to  declare,  that,  lor  a  proper 
reward,  they  were  ready  to  suppress  the  Reformation, 
and  to  re-establish  the  mass. 

They  fall  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to 
into  distress  the  Protestant  soldiers.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  ot 
and  treat  Congregation  collected  a  considerable  sum  among 

FhWffi."  t’^em ;  but  it  was  not  ecjual  to  the  present  exigency. 

The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  ot  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generosity.  It  was  re¬ 
solved,  that  each  nobleman  should  surrender  his  silver- 
plate  to  be  coined.  l>y  the  address,  however,  ol  the 
queen-dowager,  the  officers  ot  the  mint  were  bribed  t»> 
conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  distance,  tlic  stumps  and  in¬ 
struments  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  desjjair  cave  dis(|uiet 
to  tlie  Congregation,  and  tlireatencd  tlieir  ruin.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  whose  ministers  the  confederated  lords 
maintained  acorrcspondencc  at  this  lime,  hudtreqiieiilly 
promised  thena  her  assistance ;  but  tl»ey  could  not  now 


wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to  the  court  of  England.  Scotland. 
In  an  extremity  so  pressing,  tliey  therefore  applied  for  — v— ^ 
a  sum  of  money  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James 
Croft,  the  governors  of  Berwick  ;  and  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston,  who  w-as  entrusted  with  this  commission,  ob- 
tained  from  them  a  supply  of  4000  crowns.  Traitors,  EnglKb 
how'ever,  in  the  councils  of  the  Congregation,  Iiaving  5ul>«dy 
informed  the  queen-dowager  of  his  errand  and  expedi- 
tion,  the  earl  of  Both  well,  by  her  order,  intercepted 
him  upon  his  return,  discomfited  his  retinue,  and  made  ** 
a  prize  of  the  English  subsidy. 

To  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro¬ 
jected  upon  Leith,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  against  it.  But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  soldiers  sallied  out  to  give  battle  to  595 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  possessed  themselves  Tlic  Pro¬ 
of  their  cannon,  and  drove  them  hack  to  Edinburgh.  ‘k:- 

A  report  that  the  victors  had  entered  this  city  with  Uie*^^*^ 
fugitives,  filled  it  with  disorder  and  dismay.  The  earl 
of  .4.rgyle  and  his  Highlanders  hastened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  harassed  the  French  in  their 
retreat.  This  petty  conflict,  while  it  elated  the  queen- 
dowager,  served  to  augment  the  despondence  of  tlie 
Protestants. 

Vain  of  their  prowess,  the  French  made  a  new  sally 
from  Leith,  with  a  view  to  intercept  u  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  imd  stores  for  the  Congregation.  The  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  te  retire.  But  pur-uing  them 
with  too  much  precipitation,  a  fresh  body  of  French 
troops  made  its  appearance.  It  was  prudent  to  retreat,  Tlie  Pro- 
but  difficult.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  made.  It  was  ivsianis 
the  object  of  tlie  Frencli  to  cut  off  the  soldiery  of  the  *^^ ‘**^* 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  these  means  to**" 
divide  the  strength  of  that  station.  'I’he  earl  of  Arran 
and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occasion  for  all  their 
address  and  courage.  Tliough  they  were  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  efl’ect  their  escape,  their  loss  was  consiilerable, 
and  the  victory  was  manifestly  on  the  side  ol'  llieir  ad¬ 
versaries. 

About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lcthingtnn,  Af.nigml 
secretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  seen  tly  from  <lii 
I.eith,  and  joined  himself  to  the  confederated  nolilcs,  ‘ 

He  liad  be*cn  disgusted  with  the  jealousies  of  the  French 
counsellors,  and  was  exposed  to  danger  from  having ihv  Pro- 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed.  IF  -  ret-  •ption  u-un;- 
was  cordial,  and  corresponded  to  tlie  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  liis  wisdom  and  experience.  He  was  skilh  d 
inliusiness,  adorned  with  literature,  and  .lecustomed  to 
reflection.  But  as  yet  it  was  not  known,  that  his  want 
of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  tlic  greatness  ol'  hi.« 
talents. 

Tlie  accession  of  this  statesman  to  ilieir  [itirtv  could 
not  console  tlie  lords  of  the  Congrei'iitioii  for  the  un¬ 
promising  a.-p‘ ct  of  their  affairs.  The  tv  o  discooiti- 
tnres  they  had  recciv.?d  auik  deeply  into  the  inind>c  of 
their  followers.  Those  who  allVcted  pr.ideiic*  .  reiirwl 
privately  from  a  ,  au-e  w  liich  tliry  aceouiitisl  di  sp-t  i  ai«- ; 
and  tlie  timorous  tied  with  [if, .  qiitation.  '1  ii-  wa'in:  s 
and  distrust  of  llu  bvtlnfu  w  ;.t='  nieltuieholy  niul  loie  ’• 
tious  ;  and  liv  exciting  tl’.t  ridienlL  ii  ulMT.ir!,  n  ili ' 
tisans  of  the  quecii-downgeT,  w-.-rv  aiignt.nti  d  ll:  mou*. 

A  tii.stress  not  to  be  coinforied  r-^-nii  d  to  lup.  •'  iiiv;ul<'d 
tlie  IVotcstant-  :  and  tin  av'-oc'-Hti.il  nobles  roiirsci. fed  to 
abandon  the  capital.  A  little  ufter  imdi  iglit,  ifiev  re- 
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Scotland,  tired  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  so  great  was  the  panic 
which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to  Stirling  without 
m  making  any  halt. 

from  Edin-  John  Knox,  who  had  accompanied  the  Congregation 
burgh  to  to  Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  and 
Stirling,  courage,  addressed  them  from  the  pulpit.  He  repre- 
John^Knox^®'^*^'^*^  their  misfortunes  as  the  consequences  of  their 
encoura<res  sins  ;  and  entreating  them  to  remember  the  goodness 
them.  of  their  cause,  assured  them,  in  the  end,  of  joy,  honour, 

and  victory.  His  popular  eloquence  corresponding  to 
all  their  warmest  wishes,  diffused  satisfaction  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  They  passed  from  despair  to  hope.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter¬ 
mined  to  solicit,  by  a  fonnal  embassy,  the  aid  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil,  were  chosen  to  negociate  this  important  business  ; 
and  they  received  the  fullest  instructions  concerning 
the  state  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the  ty¬ 
rannical  designs  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland 

600  with  France. 

Elizabeth  The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  considered 
to  case,  determined  to  assist  the  reformers;  whose  lead- 

refomers.^*^*"®  dispersed,  and  w'ent  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  employ  their  activity  there  for  the  common 
cause.  The  queen-dowager,  imagining  that  the  lords 
were  fled,  conceived  great  hopes  of  being  able  at  once 
to  crush  the  reformed.  Her  sanguine  hopes,  however, 
were  soon  checked,  on  rcceivingcertain  intelligence  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  resolved  to  assist  them.  She  now 
took  the  best  measures  possible,  as  circumstances  then 

601  stood;  and  determined  to  crush  her  enemies  before  they 

The  French  could  receive  any  assistance  from  England.  Her  French 
troops  troops  took  the  road  to  Stirling,  and  wasted  in  their 
^tatL^of  '^'itreh  all  the  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers 
the  reform- of  the  reformation.  After  renewing  their  depredations 
eui.  at  Stirling,  they  jiassed  the  bridge  ;  and  proceeding  a- 

long  the  side  of  the  river,  exercised  their  cruelties  and 
oppressions  in  a  district  which  had  distinguished  itself 
by  an  ardent  zeal  against  popery,  ^^'hile  the  terror  of 
their  arms  was  thus  diffusing  itself,  they  resolved  to 
seize  on  the  town  and  castle  of  St  Andrews,  which 
they'  considered  as  an  important  military  station,  and 
as  a  convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries 
which  they’^  expected  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  exerted  himself  to  inter¬ 
rupt  their  progress  and  frustrate  their  attempts ;  and 
it  was  his  object  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  force  of 
LordJames  Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  action  of  import- 
Stuart.  ance,  and  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  English  army. 

A  small  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  I’et- 
ticur ;  and  they  possessed  themselves  of  Kingliorn.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  horse  and  100  foot,  enter¬ 
ed  Dysart.  With  this  inconsiderable  force  he  propos¬ 
ed  to  act  against  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  admir¬ 
able  skill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  great  courage, 
were  eminently  displayed.  During  20  days  he  pre¬ 
vented  the  march  of  the  French  to  St  .Andrews,  inter¬ 
cepting  their  provisions,  harassing  them  with  skirmish¬ 
es,  and  intimidating  them  by  the  address  and  tlie  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  stratagems. 

Monsieur  d’Oysel, enraged  and  ashamed  at  being  dis¬ 
concerted  and  opposed  by  a  body  of  men  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himself  with  vigour.  J'he 
lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.  Dysart  and 
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Wemyss  were  delivered  up  to  the  French  troops  to  be  Scotland, 
pillaged;  and  when  d’Oysel  was  in  full  march  to  St'-““"v'^ 
Andrews,  he  discovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the 
frith.  It  was  concluded,  that  the  supplies  expected 
from  France  were  arrived.  Guns  were  fired  by  hisfleet.^  ° 
soldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  vessels  which 
contained  their  provisions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
the  castle  at  St  Andrews,  an  end  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  observed  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  support  the  Congregation.  A  consternation, 
heightened  by  the  giddiness  of  their  preceding  trans¬ 
ports,  invaded  them.  Monsieur  d’Oysel  now  perceived 
the  value  and  merit  of  the  service  which  had  been  per- The  Freud 
formed  by  the  lord  James  Stuart;  and  thinking  no  moreg‘‘“eral 
of  St  Andrews  and  conquest,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his**'*^**" 
way  to  Leith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercept¬ 
ed  ;  but  he  reached  that  important  station  after  a 
march  of  three  days.  co3 

A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between  the  lords  Treaty 
of  the  Congregation  and  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  in  the*^*"®®’' 
mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  disappointed  in 
expectations  from  France.  The  violent  administration  Scots  Pro¬ 
of  the  house  of  Guise  had  involved  that  nation  in  trou-testants. 
bles  and  distress.  Its  credit  was  greatly  sunk,  and  its 
treasury  nearly  exhausted.  Persecutions,  and  the  spirit 

aiiequcon 

of  t  alvimsm,  produced  commotions  and  conspiracies ; regent  dis¬ 
and  amidst  domestic  and  dangereus  intrigues  and  strug- appointed 
gles,  Scotland  failed  to  engagethat  particular  distinction"’  l"=r  ox- 
which  had  been  promised  to  its  affairs.  It  was 
however,  altogether  neglected.  The  count  de  Mar- France, 
tigues  had  arrived  at  Leith  with  1000  foot  and  a  few 
horse.  The  marquise  d’Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it 
with  another  body  of  soldiers  ;  but,  after  losing  several 
ships  in  a  furious  tempest,  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  haven  whence  he  had  sailed.  607 

In  this  sad  reverse  offortune  many  forsook  the  queen-  is  dc- 
dowager.  It  was  now  understood  that  the  English  army‘^‘'''^‘'-’‘* 
was  on  its  march  to  Scotland.  The  Scottish  lords  who|^|.“Vn,'"r 
had  afi’ccted  a  neutrality,  meditated  an  union  with  the.sulijccts. 
Protestants.  The  earl  of  Hunlly  gave  a  solemn  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  would  join  them.  Proclamations  were 
issued  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling  on  the  subjects 
of  Scotland  to  as.<enH)le  in  arms  at  Linlithgow,  to  re¬ 
establish  their  ancient  freedom,  and  to  assist  in  the 
utter  expulsion  of  the  French  soldiery. 

The  English  fleet  in  the  mean  time,  under  Winter 
the  vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  destroyed  several  ships, 
had  landed  some  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  discomfit-  fjgg 
ed  a  body  of  French  mercenaries.  On  being  apprised  The  prin- 
ofthese  acts  of  hostility,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  despatch- ‘‘vs  of  Lor- 
ed  the  chevalier  de  Seure  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make’’’"’*’ 
representations  against  this  breach  of  peace,  and  to  urgeI,c"otia"e 
the  recal  of  her  ships.  This  ambassador  affected  like-  wiMi  Queen 
wise  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot- 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propose  methods  by"’ 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  resolutions 
against  the  queen  dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  objects  whicli  he  had  in  view’.  With  similar  in¬ 
tentions,  John  Monluc  bishop  of  Valence,  a  man  of 
greater  address  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the 

house 
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anc.  liouse  of  Guise,  was  also  scut  at  this  time  to  the  court 
*'  England.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  nii- 

609  nisteis,  were  too  wise  to  be  amused  by  artifice  and 
All  English  dexterity.  The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  witli  an 

'“'■‘1 

Scroop,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir 
Francis  Lake,  commanded  under  him.  By  a  cruel 
policy,  the  queen-dowager  had  already  wasted  all  tlie 
country  around  the  capital.  But  the  desolation  which 
she  had  made,  wliile  it  was  ruinous  to  the  Scottish 
peasants,  affected  not  the  army  of  England.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Congregation  did  not  want”  penetration  and 
foresight,  and  had  themselves  provided  against  this 
difficulty.  The  du.ke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of 
Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Menteith,  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  and  the  lords  Ruthven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree, 
with  a  numerous  and  formidable  force,  joined  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commander  at  Preston. 

Struck  with  the  sad  condition  of  her  affairs,  despair¬ 
ing  of  a  timely  and  proper  succour  from  France,  and 
reminded  by  sickness  of  her  mortality,  the  queen-dow¬ 
ager  retired  from  Leith  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 

610  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  Erskine. 

nic  queen-  At  the  period  when  she  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
dowager  Erskine  had  received  from  the  three  estates 

Edinburgh  charge  of  this  important  fortress,  with  the  injunc- 
pastle.  °  tion  to  hold  it  till  he  should  know  their  farther  orders; 

and  he  giving  way  to  the  solicitations  of  neither  faction, 
had  kept  it  with  fidelity.  By  admitting  the  queen- 
dowager,  he  yielded  to  sentiments  of  honour  and  lui- 
nianity^,  and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty. 
Only  a  few  of  her  domestics  accompanied  her,  with 
the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bishop  of  Dun- 

61  1  keld,  and  the  earl  IMarischal. 

Tbe  Pro-  The  confederated  nobles  now  assembled  at  Dalkeith 
to*  ^  council ;  and  conforming  to  those  maxims 

anaccora-  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of  hostili- 
modation.  ties,  had  been  formerly  exercised  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen-dowager  to  an  amicable  conclusion  of  the 
present  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifestos 
and  messages  in  which  they  had  pressed  her  to  dismiss 
the  French  soldiery,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  to  servitude.  The  aversion,  how¬ 
ever,  with  which  she  had  constantly  received  their  suit 
and  prayers,  was  so  great,  that  they  had  given  way  to  a 
strong  necessity,  and  had  intreated  the  assistance  of  the 
<iucen  of  England  to  expel  these  strangers  by  force  of 
arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the  powerful  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  princess,  they  were  still  animated  with  a 
becoming respectforthemotheroftheir sovereign ;  and, 
abhorring  to  stain  the  ground  with  Christian  blood,  were 
disposed  oncemoreto  solicit  the  dismission ot  these  mer¬ 
cenaries,  with  their  officers.  And  that  no  just  objection 
might  remain  against  the  grant  of  this  last  re(|uest,  they 
assured  her,  that  a  safe  passage  b)'  land,  to  the  ports  of 
England,  should  be  allowed  to  tin  iTcnch;  or  that,  it 
they  judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  ot  (Jueen  l.lizu- 
bel'h  should  transport  them  to  their  own  country.  It 
these  proposals  should  be  rejected,  they  appealed  and 
protested  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  anffbelicved,  that  no  motive  ot  malice,  or  ha¬ 
tred,  or  wickedness  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  and  battles;  but 
Voi.  XVHL  l‘art  II. 


that  they  had  been  com]relIed  to  this  disagreeable  and  Scotland, 
distressful  remedy,  for  the  preservation  of  their  com- 
monwealth,  their  religion,  their  persons,  their  estates, 
and  their  posterity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  their  petition,  to  consider  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  and  to  think  of  the  rest  and  quiet  which  were 
necessary  to  relieve  the  afflictions  of  her  daughter’s 
kingdom ;  and  they  besought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wisdom,  humanity, 
and  justice. 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
associated  lords,  the  lord  Grc}'  directed  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  '"roft  to  wait  on  the  queen - 
dowager  and  stipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the 
English  troops,  on  condition  that  the  French  mercen  . Shu  still  b«. 
aries  should  be  immediatel}’  dismissed  from  her  service, with 
and  prohibited  from  residing  in  Scotland.  Returning 
no  direct  answer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  she 
desired  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  resolution  which 
it  became  her  to  adopt.  This  equivocal  behaviour 
corresponded  with  the  spirit  of  intrigue  which  had 
uniformly  distinguished  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  lier  engagements  with  France  did  not 
permit  her  to  be  open  and  explicit.  613 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.  A 
body  of  the  French,  posted  on  a  rising  ground 
IlaKk-hiU,  disputed  their  ])rogrcss.  During  five  hours  allies, 
the  conflict  was  maintained  with  obstinate  valour.  At 
length  the  Scottish  horsemen  charged  the  I'rench  with 
a  fury  w  hich  thej’  were  unable  to  resist.  They  fled  to 
Leith  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been  cut  off 
fronr  it  altogether,  if  the  English  cavalry  had  exerted 
themselves.  Three  hundred  of  the  French  soldiers 
perished  in  this  action,  and  a  few  combatants  only  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  Congregation.  gn 

Leith  was  invested.  The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  who  lay 
English  and  Scottish  nobility  were  planted  at  Restal-^^'vgc  to 
rig,  and  around  it.  Trenches  were  cast;  and  the  ord- 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  annies,  a 
mount  was  raised,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were 
erected.  continued  fire  from  these,  against  St  .An¬ 
thony’s  tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  skill,  the  walls  of  this  fabric  were  shaken, 
and  the  French  found  it  necessary  to  dismount  their 

artillerv’ _ Negligent  from  security,  and  apprehensive 

of  no  attack,  the  English  and  Scottish  officers  occu¬ 
pied  themselves  in  amusements,  and  permitted  a  re¬ 
laxation  of  military  discipline.  The  French,  informed 
of  this  supineness  and  levity,  made  a  sally  from  Leith.  A  pjrty  of 
While  some  of  the  captains  were  diverting  themselves '■“i 
at  Edinburgh,  and  the  sohliery  were  engaged  at  dice"''* 
and  cards,  they  entered  the  trenches  unob«.rved.  anil, 
improving  their  advantage,  put  (itK)  men  to  th,-  '-word. 

After  this  slaughter,  the  Brotestants  were  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  aflairs. —  Mounts  were  built  at  proper  dis¬ 
tances,  and  these  being  lortifled  with  ordnance,  serv-d 
as  jilaces  of  retreat  nr.d  defence  in  the  event  of  sudden 
incursions;  and  thus  tluy  rmitinued  the  lilucLaile  in 
u  more  efl'ectunl  manner. 

The  urmv  under  the  marquis  D'Elbeuf,  promised  so 
oficn  to  the  queen-regi  iU,  was  in  vain  expected  by  her; 
but  she  received,  at  this  time,  siippliei.  in  monet  and  mi¬ 
litary  store  ;  and  Mon’uc,  bisliop  ot'  N‘. deuce,  though 
ilefeatcd  III  diMciiiv  by  I'.li/jlKth  and  hi r  nnn'itcrs. 
hail  arrived  in  Seolliuul  to  trv  once  tnop  the  art.-  of 

I  'i'  delay 
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Scotland,  delay  and  negoclation.  Conferences  were  held  by  him 
"  with  the  queen-dowager,  with  the  English  conunand- 
Fruitless  Confederated  nobles  ;  but  no  con- 

iiegociation  Or  agreement  could  be  concluded.  His  creden- 

with  Eng-  tials  extended  neither  to  the  demolition  of  Leith,  nor 
land.  to  the  recal  of  the  French  mercenaries :  and  though 
he  obtained  powers  from  his  court  to  consent  to  the 
former  of  these  measures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with 
conditions  which  were  disgraceful  to  the  Congrega- 
tion  ;  who,  in  the  present  prosperous  state  of  their  af¬ 
fairs,  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  any  of  the  objects 
for  which  they  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which  they  no’;^  looked  forward  with  a 
settled  hope  and  expectation. 

Though  the  grave  and  measured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  stubborn  sense  of 
the  Congregatiuii,  yet  as  he  affected  to  give  them  ad¬ 
monitions  and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  insult 
*  them  with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  a 
high  indignation  against  him.  Under  this  impulse, 
and  that,  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of  their  affitirs,  they 
might  exhibit  the  determined  firmness  of  their  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  bind  to  them  by  an  indissoluble  tie  the  carl 
of  Huntly  and  the  other  persons  who  had  joined  them 
617  in  consequence  of  the  English  alliance,  they  thought 
Tlie  fourth  of  the  assurance  and  stability  of  a  new  league  and  co- 
covenant,  i-enant,  more  solemn,  expressive,  and  resolute,  than 
any  which  they  had  yet  entered  into  and  subscribed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  persons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  association,  bound  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  society,  and  as 
individuals,  to  advance  the  reformation  of  religion,  and 
to  procure,  by  all  possible  means,  the  true  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  and  the  other  ordinances  in  connexion  with  it. 
Deeply  aflected,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  misconduct 
of  the  French  statesmen,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
liigh  offices  ;  with  the  oppressions  of  the  French  nier- 
eenaries,  w  hom  the  queen-dowager  kept  up  and  main¬ 
tained  under  the  colour  of  authority  ;  with  the  tyranny 
of  their  officers;  and  with  the  manifest  danger  of  con- 
<iuest  to  w’hich  the  country  was  cxposeil,  by  dilferent 
fortifications  on  the  sca-coast,  and  by  other  dangerous 
innovations ;  they  promised  and  engaged,  collectively 
and  individually,  to  join  w  ith  the  queen  of  England’s 
army,  and  to  concur  in  an  honest,  plain,  and  unreserv¬ 
ed  resolution  of  expelling  ail  f(.)rcigners  from  the  realm, 
as  oppressors  of  public  liberty;  that,  by  recovering  the 
ancient  rights,  privileges,  and  freedom  of  their  nation, 
they  might  live  for  the  future  under  the  due  obedience 
of  their  king  and  queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country,  and  by  officers  and  statesmen  born 
and  educated  among  themselves.  It  was  likew  ise  con¬ 
tracted  and  agreed  by  the  subscribers  to  this  bond  and 
covenant,  that  no  private  intelligence  by  writing  or 
message,  or  communication  of  any  kind,  should  be 
kept  up  w'illi  their  adversaries;  and  that  all  persons 
who  resisted  the  godly  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
united,  should  be  regarded  as  their  enemies,  and  re¬ 
els  duced  to  subjection. 

The  queen-  \\  hen  the  Strong  and  fervid  sentiment  and  expression 
"^Wes^her  association  were  communicated  to  the  (lueen- 

sel'f  iiplo  tlowager,  she  abandoned  herself  to  sorrow.  Her  mind, 
despair.  inclined  to  despondence  by  the  increase  of  her  malady, 


felt  the  more  intensely  the  cruel  distractions  and  dis-  Scotland. 

quiets  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by  the - v— ^ 

ambition  of  France,  her  own  doating  affection  for  tlie 
princes  of  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognostications  of 
flatterers  and  courtiers.  In  the  agony  of  passion,  she 
besought  the  malediction  and  curse  of  God  to  alight 
upon  all  those  who  had  counselled  her  to  persecute 
the  preachers,  and  to  refuse  the  petitions  of  the  most 
honourable  portion  of  her  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  the  siege  of  Leith  was  prosecuted. 

But  the  strength  of  the  garrison  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  soldiers,  the  operations  of  the  besiegers  were 
slow  and  languid.  An  accidentd  fire  in  the  town, 
which  destroyed  manj'  houses  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  their  artillery  with  some  advantage;  and,  a  few' 
days  after,  they  made  a  general  assault.  But  the  seal- The  IVo- 
ing-ladders  which  were  applieil  to  the  wails  being  lootcstants 
short,  and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  over™®''® 
to  the  queen-dow'agcr,  having  acted  a  treacherous  part,  I'uniuaTlT 
the  attempt  failed  of  success,  and  1000  men  w'ere  de-on  LciUr. 
stroyed.  -  The  combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lose 
their  resolution  or  their  hopes.  The  English  and  Scots 
animated  the  constancy  of  each  other ;  and  in  the  ra¬ 
tification  of  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  which  was  now 
made,  a  new  source  of  cordiality  opened  itself.  Let¬ 
ters  had  also  come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promis¬ 
ing  a  powerful  reinforcement,  giving  the  expectation 
of  his  taking  on  himself  the  command  of  the  troops, 
and  ordering  his  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  the  camp. 

Leith  began  to  feel  the  misery  of  famine,  and  the 
French  gave  themselves  up  to  despair.  The  besiegers  gof) 
abounded  in  every  thing;  and  the  arrival  of  5000  men,  ,a  iciti- 
the  expected  reinforccmient  from  England,  gave  them  foirvinent 
the  most  decisive  superiority  over  their  adversaries. 

T  ii-  111  •  1  1  from  r.iw- 

I  requcnt  sallies  were  made  by  the  garrison,  and  tlicy 
were  alwaj'S  unsuccessful.  Discouraged  by  tlefeats, 
depressed  with  the  want  of  provisions,  and  languishing 
under  the  negligence  of  France,  they  were  ready  to 
submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  Congrc'gation. 

Amidst  this  distress  the  (jueen-dowager,  wasted  w  ith  of 
a  lingering  distemper  and  w'ith  grief,  expired  in  the  d.v  quccn- 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  dealh.  she 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  James' 

Stuart,  and  the  carls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  .Maris- 
chal,  to  bid  them  a  last  adieu.  She  expressed  to  them 
her  sorrow  for  the  troubies  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earnest  suit,  that  they  would  consult  their  coa.^titu- 
lional  liberties,  by  dismissing  the  French  and  English 
Irom  their  country;  and  that  they  wouid  preserve  a  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  to  the  (pieen  their  sovereign.  She  pro¬ 
fessed  an  unlimited  forgiveness  of  till  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  her  ;  and  entreated  their  pardon  i’or 
the  offences  she  had  committed  against  tliem.  In  to¬ 
ken  of  her  kindness  and  charity,  she  then  embraced 
them  by  turns;  and,  w  hile  the  tear  staged  in  her  eye, 
presented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  smiling  aspect.  After 
this  interview,  the  short  portion  of  life  which  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion ;  and  that  she  might  al¬ 
lure  the  Congregation  to  be  compassionate  to  her  I’ojtisli 
subjects  and  her  French  adherents,  she  Hattered  them, 
by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  the  most  jtopular  of 
their  preach.ers,  to  assist  and  comfort  her  hy  his  exhor¬ 
tations  and  prayers.  He  made  long  discourses  to  her 

about 
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fenOain’..  about  the  aboulinatlons  of  the  ma^s :  Rut  site  appears 
to  linve  died  in  the  communion  of  the  I’omish  church  ; 
and  li?r  !)ody  being  transported  to  Trance,  tvas  depo¬ 
sited  in  tlie  monastery  of  8t  Teter,  at  Rheims,*  in 
Chan-.pacMie,  tv  here  her  sister  Renee  was  an  abbess. 

1  lie  death  ot  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  period  so  cri¬ 
tical,  broke  altogether  the  spirit  of  the  French  troops. 
They  were  blocked  up  so  completely,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  supplies  to  reach  them  either  by  sea 
or  land  ;  and  France  had  delayed  so  long  to  fulfil  its 
magnificent  promises,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
to  take  any  steps  towards  their  accomivlisliment.  Its 
internal  distress  and  disquiets  were  multiplving.  The 
nobility,  impoveri.shed  by  wars,  were  courting  the  re¬ 
wards  of  service,  and  struggling  in  hostility.  The 
clergy  were  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  vindictive.  The 
j)opulace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered  their 
swords  to  the  factious.  F'rancis  II.  the  husband  of 
Mary,  was  without  dignity  or  understanding.  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Medicis  bis  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and  false¬ 
hood.  Insurrections  were  dreaded  in  every  province. 
The  house  of  Guise  was  encompassed  witli  difficulties, 
and  trembling  with  apprehensions,  so  that  they  could 
not  think  of  persisting  in  their  views  of  distant  con¬ 
quests.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  abandon  for 
a  time  all  the  proud  projects  they  had  formed  for  the 
extension  of  the  F'rench  monarchy.  It  was  chiefly  in 
the  exemption  from  foreign  wars  that  they  could  hope 
to  support  their  own  greatness,  and  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  domestic  disturbances  of  France. 

It  appeared  to  Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 
and  Mary  not  treat  in  a  direct  method  with  the  Congregation, 
enter  into  affected  to  consider  as  rebellioas  subjects, 

lion  with  Without  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.  In  nego- 
Elizahctii.  ciating  a  peace,  therefore,  they  addressed  themselves 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  by  her  offices  and  interfe¬ 
rence  that  they  projected  a  reconciliation  witli  tlie  con¬ 
federated  lords,  and  tliat  they  sought  to  extiuguisli  the 
animosities  which,  with  so  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottish  nation.  They  granted  their  commission 
to  John  Monluc  bishop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Relieve 
bishop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Hrossc,  Henry  Clentin 
sieur  d’Oysel,  and  Charles  de  la  Rocliefaucaiiit  sieur  de 
Randan ;  authorizing  them  in  a  body,  or  by  two  of  their 
number,  to  enter  into  agreements  witii  the  queen  of 
lingland.  Tlie  English  commissioners  were  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil  principal  secretary  of  state,  Nicliolas  Wot- 
ton  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir  Ralpli  Sadler, 
Sir  Henry  Rercy,  and  Sir  Retcr  Crew  ;  and  tlie  powers 
of  treaty  were  to  he  exercised  by  tlicin  a!)  in  conjunc- 
go4  tion,  or  by  four,  tiiree,  or  two  ot  them, 

Froinisc^n  The  plenipotentiaries  of  I'rance,  tliough  cmpowcrct'. 
indemnity  only  to  treat  with  Fhigland,  were  yet,  by  a  separate 
to  hw  Rro-ggj^"  entrusted  to  assure  tlie  Congregation,  tliat, 

notwithstanding  the  liejnous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Eraneis  and  .Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  tliem  into 
favour,  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  ; 
and  to  abstain  for  ever  from  all  inquiry  into  their  con¬ 
duct.  They  had  full  authority,  at  the  .lame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  coinplniiits  of  tlic  Congre¬ 
gation,  and  to  grant,  witli  their  const  nt,  the  relief  whicli 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  proper  and  salutary. 
The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  clioo.sing  for 
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their  representatives  the  lord  James  Stuart,  the  lord  PcotUnd, 
Rutliven,  and  IMaitland  of  I.etliingion,  expres-sed  their  ^ 

willingness  to  concur  in  reasom  hle  measures  fyr  the 
reestablishment  of  the  public  tinnquiliity.  Ry  the  mode 
of  a  formal  petition,  tliey  enumerated  their  grievancis, 
laid  claim  to  redress,  and  hesouglit  an  uniform  protec-  625 
tion  to  Jicir  constitution  and  laws.  To  this  petition 
the  intercession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  effected  the  friend- 
ly  attention  of  Francis  and  Mary  ;  and  on  a  foumlation*’'^^*”"' 
concerted  with  so  much  propriety,  Monluc  and  Ran¬ 
dan,  Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  acting  plenipotentiaries  of 
F'rance  and  England,  drew  up  and  authenticated  the 
celebrated  deed  of  relief  and  concession  whicli  docs  so 
much  honour  to  the  spirit,  perseverance  and  inagnaiii- 
mity  of  the  Scottish  nation.  626 

By  this  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary  stipulated  and 
consented,  that  no  French  soldiers  and  no  foreign  troops  „uii 
should  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland  without  the  coun-  Frotcr.- 
scl  and  advice  of  the  three  estates.  They  concurred  in 
opinion,  that  the  Frencli  mercenaries  should  be  sent  back 
to  France,  and  that  the  fortifications  of  Lcitli  should  be 
demolished.  They  agreed  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  visit  Hunhar,  and  to  point  oat  the  works 
there  which  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  and  tliey  hound 
themselves  to  build  no  new  fortress  or  place  of  strength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentary  sanction.  They  consented  to  extinguish 
all  debts  which  had  been  contracted  for  tlie  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  French  and  Scotch  soldiery  in  their  service. 

They  appointed  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  hold  a  par¬ 
liament  for  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  state ;  and  they 
obliged  themselves  to  consider  the  acts  of  this  assembly 
as  valid  and  effectual  in  every  respect.  Tliey  confirmed 
the  ancient  law  of  tlie  country,  which  prohibited  the 
princes  of  Scotland  from  making  peace  and  war  vvitli- 
out  the  advice  of  tlie  three  estates.  It  was  agreed  by 
them,  that  the  three  estates,  in  concurrence  witli  the 
(]uccn,  should  elect  a  council  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  during  lu  r  majesty's  absence.  Tliey  hi  came 
hound  to  employ  the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  justice  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  chancellor,  keeper  of  the  seals,  treasurer,  comp¬ 
troller,  and  in  other  stations  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  to 
abstain  from  the  promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of 
trust  and  honour,  and  from  investing  any  clergyman  in 
the  charge  of  affairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined 
to  e'stablisli  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  for  ever 
the  memory  of  all  the  late  transactions  of  war  and  of¬ 
fence.  It  wius  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace 
and  reconciliation  should  take  j)!ace  among  all  p.irtii  .■». 

Tin  y  expressed  tlieir  determination,  that  no  pretence 
slmuld  he  assumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to  deprive  any  of  tlieir  subjects  oftln  ir  t  states  or  offices. 

.■\nd  tliey  referred  the  reparation  vvliieli  might  he  pro¬ 
per  to  compensate  the  inji.ries  vv  hieh  liad  been  Mi.stained 
by  bishops  and  eccit  siastics,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
three  estates  in  parliament. 

(^n  the  subject  ol  the  ret'orn'ntion,  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  of  England  ami  I'rance  did  not  elioose*  to  delibc- 
tute  and  deeidc,  though  ariicles  «ith  ngard  to  it  had 
been  prescnteil  to  tliem  by  the  nubl<  ;  anil  tlie  people. 

They  referrt  d  tliis  deheatt  topic  to  the  ensuing  meeting 
of  parliament  ;  and  the  li  .  ih  is  of  the  i'ongregation  en- 
gageil,  that  deputies  from  the  tliree  ecuite*  sliould  lepair 
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Scotland,  to  the  king  and  queen,  to  know  their  intention  con- 
' - vT- — ’  cerning  matters  of  such  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  these  concessions  to  the  nobility 
and  the  people  of  Scotland,  on  the  part  of  their  respec- 
627  tive  courts,  Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton, 
Articles  concluded  another  treaty.  By  this  convention  it  was 

the^French  English  and  French  troops  should 

troops.*^  ^  depart  out  of  Scotland;  that  all  warlike  preparations 
should  cease ;  that  the  fort  of  Eyemouth  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Cambray  ;  that 
Francis  and  Mary  should  abstain  from  bearing  the  title 
and  arms  of  England  or  Ireland  ;  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered,  whether  a  farther  compensation  should  be  made 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  injuries  committed  against  her ; 
and  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  should  be  fully 
and  sincerely  reconciled  to  the  nobility  and  the  people 
of  their  kingdom.  The  interests  of  England  and  France 
were  the  particular  objects  of  this  agreement.  But 
though  the  concessions  to  the  Protestants  were  not  in¬ 
serted  in  it  at  full  length,  an  expres.«ive  reference  was 
made  to  them ;  and  they  received  a  confirmation  in 
terms  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  This  deed 


recorded  the  clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their 
subjects  of  Scotland,  the  extreme  willingness  of  the 
nobility  and  the  people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  al¬ 
legiance,  the  representation  they  had  offered*  of  their 
grievances,  and  the  request  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
redress  should  be  afforded  them  ;  and  it  appealed  to 
the  consequent  concessions  which  had  been  stipulated 
to  their  advantage. 

By  these  important  negociations,  the  Protestants, 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  while  they  acquired  a  power  to  act  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  reformation,  restored  to  Scotland  its  civil 
constitution.  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  offices 
of  state,  the  limitation  of  the  Scottish  princes  with  re¬ 
gard  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the  three 
estates  to  their  ancient  consequence,  and  the  act  of  obli¬ 
vion  of  all  offences,  were  acquisitions  most  extensively 
great  and  useful ;  and,  while  they  gave  the  fullest  se¬ 
curity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  most  sanguine 
628  exjiectations. 

Peace  pro-  The  peacfi,  so  fortunately  concluded,  w'as  i mined i- 
claimcd.  ately  proclaimed.  The  Frencli  mercenaries  embarked 
for  their  own  country,  and  the  English  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidst  events  so  joyful,  the  preachers 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  a  thanksgiving.  It  was  ordered  according¬ 
ly  ;  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commissioners  of  the 
boroughs,  with  several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  capile,  were  appointed  to  choose  and  dejiute  ministers 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
Appoin^  the  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  discharge  the 
t^rcachers  Pastoral  functions  at  Edinburgh,  Christopher  Goodman 
ill  ciirt'ertnt  Andrew  s,  Adam  Ileriot  at  Aberdeen,  John  Row 
places.  at  Perth,  Paul  Methven  at  Jedburgh,  William  Christi- 
son  at  Dundee,  David  Ferguson  at  Dunfermline,  and 
David  Lindsey  at  Leith.  'Ihat  the  business  of  the 
church,  at  the  same  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro¬ 
priety,  superintendants  w'ere  elected  to  jiresidc  over  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  districts. 
Mr  John  Spotswood  w'as  named  the  sujierintcndant  for 
the  division  of  Lothian,  Mr  .lolm  Willocks  for  that 
yf  Glasgow,  ISIr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr 


John  Erskine  of  Dun  for  that  of  Angus  and  iMearns,  ScotlanJ. 

and  Mr  John  Carsewell  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Isles.  — v - 

This  inconsiderable  number  of  ministers  and  superin  ¬ 
tendants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of 
Scotland. 

Amidst  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Protestants,  The  par- 
the  meeting  of  parliament  approached.  All  persons  whoham^nt 
had  a  title  from  law,  or  from  ancient  custom,  to  attend™'^®‘®‘ 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  were  called  to  assemble. 

While  there  was  a  full  convention  of  the  greater  barons 
and  the  prelates,  the  inferior  tenants  in  caiyitc,  or  the 
lesser  barons,  on  an  occasion  so  great,  instead  of  ap¬ 
pearing  by  representation,  came  in  crowds  to  give  per¬ 
sonally  their  assistance  and  votes ;  and  all  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  boroughs,  without  exception,  pre¬ 
sented  themselves. 

It  was  objected  to  this  parliament  when  it  was  as¬ 
sembled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  since  Francis  and 
]\Iary  were  not  present,  and  had  not  empowered  any 
person  to  represent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
late  concessions  to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  they  had 
in  effect  dispensed  with  this  formality  ;  and  the  objec¬ 
tion,  after  having  been  warmly  agitated  for  some  da)'s, 
was  rejected  bj  a  majority  ol‘  voices.  The  lords  of  the 
articles  were  then  chosen  ;  and  as  the  Protestant  party 
were  superior  to  the  Popish  faction,  they  were  careful, 
in  electing  the  members  of  this  committee,  to  favour 
all  those  who  were  disposed  to  forwaid  the  work  of  the 
reformation.  The  first  object  which  the  lords  of  the  ar-  6.71 

tides  held  out  to  parliament  was  the  supplication  of'the  Suiipliea- 
nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  persons  who  pro-'*''"  “f ‘ho 
fessed  the  new  doctrines.  It  required,  that  the  Romish 
church  should  be  condemned  and  abolished.  Il  re-  ^ 
probated  the  tenet  of  transubsfantiiition,  the  merit  of 
works,  papistical  indulgences,  purgatory ,  pilgrimages, 
and  prayers  to  depart',  d  saints ;  and  considering  them 
os  pestilent  errors,  aiul  as  fatal  to  salvation,  it  demand¬ 
ed,  that  all  those  who  should  teach  and  maintain  them 
should  be  exposed  to  corii  eMon  and  punishment.  It 
demanded,  that  a  remedy  should  be  applied  against  the 
profanation  of  the  holy  sacraments  by'  the  catholics, 
and  that  tlu'  ancient  discipline  of  the  church  should  be 
restored.  In  fine,  it  insisted,  that  the  siijiremacy  and 
authority  of  the  pope  should  be  abolished  ;  and  that 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  should  be  employed  in 
supporting  the  reformed  minisli^,  in  the  provision  of 
schools,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

'I  his  supplication  ot  the  Protestants  n  as  received  in 
jiarliament  with  marks  ot  the  greatest  deference  and  re¬ 
spect.  The  popish  doctrines  it  censured,  and  the  strong 
language  it  employed,  excited  no  disjnite  or  altercation. 

The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  members,  did  not 
think  it  e.xpedient  that  tho  patrimony  of  the  church,  in 
all  its  extent,  should  beallottcdtothereformcdministry, 
and  the  support  of  schools  and  the  poor.  Avoiding, 
therefore,  any  explicit  scrutiny  into  this  point,  the  par¬ 
liament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  ministers  and  the  lead-  652 
ing  men  ot  the  reformation,  to  draw  up,  under  distinct  .A  Confes- 
heads,  the  substance  and  sen.se  of  those  doctrines  whichs'""  "f 
ought  to  be  established  over  the  kingdom.  Within  four 
days  this  important  business  was  aceomplished.  *■"""  "F* 

writing  or  instrument  to  which  the  reformed  committeil 
their  opinions  v.  ns  termed,  “  'flie  Confession  of  Faith, 
professed  and  believed  by  the  Protestants  within  the 
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realm  of  Scotland,  ”  (q)  It  was  read  first  to  the  lords 
of  the  articles.  It  was  then  read  to  the  parliament ; 
and  the  prelates  of  the  Romish  church  were  commanded, 
in  the  name  of  (Jod,  to  make  publicly  their  objections 
to  the  doctrines  it  proposed.  They  preserved  a  profound 
silence.  A  new  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  the 
transaction.  1  he  articles  of  the  Confession  were  again 
road  over  in  their  order,  and  the  votes  of  parliament 
were  called.  Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re¬ 
fused  to  bestow  on  it  their  authority,  'flie  earl  of 
Athol,  and  the  lords  Someryille  and  Rothwcll,  protest¬ 
ed,  that  “they  would  beiieve  as  their  fathers  had  done 
before  them.”  The  bishops  and  the  estate  ecclesiastical, 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  popery,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  power  of  speech.  No  dissent,  no  vote, 
was  given  by  them.  “  It  is  long  (said  the  earl  Maris- 
chal),  since  I  entertained  a  jealousy  of  the  Romish  faith, 
and  an  affection  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  But  this 
day  has  afforded  me  the  completest  conviction  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  The 
bishops,  who  do  not  conceive  themselves  to  be  deficient 
in  learning,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
hierarchy  cannot  be  doubted,  have  abandoned  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  their  interest  in  it,  as  objects  which  admit  of 
no  defence  or  justification.  ”  All  the  other  constituent 
members  cf  this  great  council  were  zealous  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  reformation,  and  affirmed  the  propriety 
of  its  doctrines.  Thus  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
with  great  deliberation  and  solemnity,  examined,  voted, 
and  ratified  the  confession  of  the  reformed  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  establishment  of  the  Confession 
•of  Faith,  the  parliament  passed  an  act  against  the  mass 
and  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  worsliip.  And  it  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  ordain,  that  all  persons  saying  or  hearing 
mass  should,  for  the  first  oft’ence,  be  exposed  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  estates,  and  to  a  corporal  chastisement, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  ;  that  for  the  second 
offence,  they  should  be  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
for  the  third  offence  they  should  suffer  thepains  of  death. 
This  fierceness,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  did  not  suit 
the  generosity  of  victory  ;  and  while  an  excuse  is  sought 
for  it  in  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  it 
escapes  not  the  observation  of  the  most  superficial  histo¬ 
rians,  that  these  severities  were  exactly  those  of  which 
the  Protestants  had  complained  so  loudly,  and  with  so 
much  justice.  By  another  ordination,  the  parliament, 
after  having  declared  that  the  pope,  or  bishop  of  Itome, 
had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by 
his  frequent  interferences  and  claims  ot  power,  com¬ 
manded  and  decreed,  that,  for  the  future,  his  jurisdiction 
and  authority  should  be  extinct ;  and  that  all  persons 
maintaining  the  smallest  connexion  with  him,  or  witli 
his  sect,  should  be  liable  to  the  loss  of  honour  and  offi¬ 
ces,  proscription,  and  bani>hment. 

These  memorable  and  decisive  statutes  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Romish  religion.  '1  o  obtain  for  these 
proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,  tlie  approba¬ 
tion  of  Francis  and  .Mary,  was  an  object  ot  the  great¬ 
est  anxiety,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  estates. 
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Sir  James  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap¬ 
pointed  to  go  to  France,  and  to  express  to  the  king  and' 
queen  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  their  subjects,  to 
explain  w  hat  had  been  done  in  consequence  of  the  late 
concessions  and  treaty,  and  to  solicit  tlieir  royal  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  transactions  of  parliament.  The  spirited  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  Congregation  had,  however,  exceeded  all 
the  expectations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine ;  and  the 
business  of  the  embassy,  and  the  ambassador  himself, 
though  a  man  of  character  and  probity,  were  treated  not 
onl}'  with  ridicule,  but  with  insult  and  contumely.  He 
returned  accordingly  without  any  answer  to  his  com¬ 
mission.  Instead  of  submitting  the  heads  and  topics  of 
a  reformation  to  Francis  and  .Mary,  by  a  petition  or  a 
narrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them  into  laws  ; 
and  from  this  informality  the  validity  of  its  proceedings 
has  been  suspected.  But  it  is  observable  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  that  they  had  not  concealed  their  views  with 
regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Poperj-;  that  in 
the  grant  of  redress  and  concession,  and  in  the  deed  of 
treaty,  no  actual  prohibition  was  made  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  reformation  ;  that  a  general  autho¬ 
rity  was  given  to  parliament  to  decide  in  aftairs  of  state ; 
and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  solemnly  bound  to  au¬ 
thenticate  its  transactions.  Though  a  formality  was 
infringed,  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  was  yet  respected 
and  maintained.  The  nation,  of  consequence,  imputed 
the  conduct  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  political  reasons 
suggested  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  and  to  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  the  Popish  clergy  ;  and  as  Elizabeth  did  not 
refuse,  on  her  part,  the  ratification  of  the  agreements, 
and  solicited  and  pressed  the  French  court  in  vain  to 
adopt  the  same  measure,  a  strength  and  force  were 
thence  communicated  to  this  conclusion. 

When  the  three  estates  desj’atched  Sir  James  Sandi¬ 
lands  to  France,  they  instructed  the  earls  of  .Morton  and 
(jlencairn,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  repair  to 
the  court  of  England.  By  these  ;unba.ssad»)rs  they  pre¬ 
sented  to  Elizabeth  their  sincere  and  respectful  thanks, 
for  the  attention  shown  by  her  to  Scotland,  in  her  lute 
most  important  services.  And  while  they  solicited  the 
continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection,  intreuted,  in 
an  earnest  manner,  tliat  her  majesty,  for  the  estaliiish- 
ment  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity,  would  be  jrlt  ased 
to  take  in  marriage  tlie  t-arl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  af¬ 
ter  his  father  to  the  Scottish  monarchy.  The  queen 
made  new  and  fervent  |)rotestatioiis  of  her  ngard  and 
attachment  ;  anil  gave  the  promise  of  her  warmest  aid 
when  it  would  be  necessary,  in  their  just  defence,  upon 
any  future  occasion.  She  spoke  in  oliligmg  terms  ofthc 
carl  of  .\rran  ;  but  as  slie  found  in  IicMself  no  pre  eiit 
ili-position  to  marriage,  site  desired  tliut  he  might  con¬ 
sult  liis  happiness  in  iinotlicr  alliance.  .Sfie  expre  ..-etl  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  SeoUish  nubility  ;  and  as  a 
demonsiration  ot’  her  nfl'eelion  trd  estet  ni,  he  took  'he 
liberty  to  remind  thorn  of  the  j  niein-is  w  hii-!i  had  been 
employed  to  overturn  tlu  ir  indep  :  d.-ncy,  imuI  he_gi  J 
tbcm  to  consider  the  unanimity  and  cone  nil  of  ibi-ir 
order  ns  a  necessary  guard  against  the  nmoition  and 
the  artifice  of  the  enemii-'  ot  their  iintiou. 
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(q)  It  is  given  at  full  Icnglli  in  Knox  j  in  the  collectiojt  of  confessions  of  foitli,  vol.  ii. ;  and  in  tl.c  st.iieti 
book,  pari.  1567. 
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Scotland.  ’j'lie  success  of  the  Congregation, 

illustrious,  was  not  j'ct  completely  decisive.  The  re¬ 
fusal  of  Francis  and  iMary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  source  of  bitterness  and  inquietude.  The 
Popish  part3n  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protection  it  would  soon  be  formidable. 
Political  considerations  might  arise,  not  only  to  cool  the 
amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  its  resentment. 
And  France,  though  it  could  now  transport  no  army 
against  Scotland,  might  soon  be  able  to  adopt  that  ex¬ 
pedient.  Great  distractions  and  severe  calamities  were 
still  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrowness  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources  they  could  find  no  solid  and  permanent  security 
against  the  rage  and  weight  of  domestic  faction,  and 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  an  extensive  kingdom.  All 
their  fair  achievements  might  be  blasted  and  over¬ 
thrown.  Poperj'  might  again  build  up  her  towers, 
and  a  sanguinary  domination  destroy  alike  their  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  liberties. 

While  the  anguish  of  melancholy  apprehensions  re- 
^  pressed  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation,  the  event 
•Vn  1560  could  operate  most  to  their  interests  was  announ¬ 

ced  to  tl>em.  This  was  the  death  of  Francis  II.  The 
tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was  thus  broken.  A 
new  scene  of  politics  displayed  itself.  Catharine  de  We- 
dicis,  the  queen-mother,  ruled  Charles  IX.  and  was  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  power  and 
the  credit  which  Mary  had  lent  to  her  uncles,  and  the 
frequent  and  humiliating  disappointments  which  the 
queen-mother  had  suffered  from  her  influence  over  Fran¬ 
cis,  were  now  repaid  with  a  studied  indifference  and  ne¬ 
glect.  In  the  full  perfection  of  her  charms,  with  two 
crowns  upon  her  head,  ami  looking  towards  a  third,  she 
felt  herself  to  be  without  grandeur  and  without  conse¬ 
quence.  Leaving  a  court  where  she  had  experienced 
all  the  enjoyments  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible,  she 
retired  to  I’heims,  (o  indulge  her  sorrow. 

In  the  iHimiliation  of  their  (|ucen,  and  in  the  change 
j)roduced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Protestants  cd' 
Scotland  found  cverj'  possible  encouragement  to  i)i(;- 
cced  with  vigour  towards  the  full  estabiishment  of  the 
reformed  doctrines.  After  the  i)arliament  had  been  dis¬ 
solved,  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
))lan  ol'poliev  whicli  might  host  suit  the  tenets  and  re¬ 
ligion  for  which  they  had  contended.  The  three  e- 
states,  amidst  their  other  transactions,  had  granted  a 
EcclL'siasti-  Commission  to  John  Winram,  John  Spottiswood,  John 
cal  govmi-  Wiilocks,  John  Doughus,  John  liow,  and  John  Kno.x, 
to  frame  and  model  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment.  J'hey  were  not  long  in  com]ilying  \\ith  an  or- 
dei  so  agreeable  to  them,  and  conii)osed  v\hat  is  termed 
the  First  Book  of  DiscijJine ;  in  n  hich  the)' explained 
the  uniformity  and  method  n  hich  ought  to  be  preserved 
concerning  doctrine,  the  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  election  and  provision  of  ministers,  ami  the 
policy  of  the  church. 

A  convention  of  the  estates  gave  its  sanction  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  government.  But  while  the 
The  reve  discipline  sketched  out  a  policy  beautiful  for 

nucsofihc  simplicity,  still  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and 
ancient  the  rich  possessions  of  the  ancient  church  should  be 
church  re-  allotted  to  the  new  establishment.  The  reformers, 
fused  to  however,  so  successful  in  the  doctrines  and  the  policv 
ed  preach-  "  tliey  had  proposed,  were  in  this  instance  very  un- 
eis.  fortunate.  This  convention  of  the  estates  did  not  pay 
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a  more  respectful  regard  to  this  proposal  than  had  been  Scotlmd. 

done  by  the  celebrated  parliament,  which  demolished ' - v— ' 

the  mass  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome.  They 
affected  to  consider  it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.  The 
expression  “  a  devout  imagination  ”  was  applied  to  it  in 
mockery ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  painful 
struggles,  that  the  new  establishment  was  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  becoming  and  necessary  provision  and  support. 

The  Romish  clergy  were  strenuous  to  continue  in  their 
possessions,  and  to  profit  by  them  ;  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  seized  on  great  proportions  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church,  were  no  less  anxious  to  retain  the 
acquisitions  they  had  made. 

The  aversion  entertained  to  the  bestowing  of  riches 
on  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  encouraged  the  ar¬ 
dour  which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views 
and  interests  of  the  reformed.  And  this  end  was  also 
promoted  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  insidious 
policy  of  Catharine  de  Medicis.  She  was  willing  to 
increase  and  to  foster  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  situation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects.  On 
this  account  she  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  despatch 
Monsieur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to  urge  it, 
in  strong  terms,  to  renew  the  ancient  league  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  England, 
and  to  re  establish  over  Scotland  the  Popish  doctrines 
and  the  popish  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the  estates 
was  assembled,  which  considered  these  strange  requisi¬ 
tions,  and  treated  them  with  the  indignation  they  me¬ 
rited.  Monsieur  Noailles  was  instructed  to  inform  his 
sovereign,  that  France  having  acted  with  cruelty  and 
perfidiousness  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking  their  in¬ 
dependence  and  liberties  under  pretence  of  amity  and 
marriagei  did  not  deserve  to  know  them  any  longer  as 
an  ally  ;  that  principles  of  justice,  a  love  of  probity,  and 
a  high  sense  of  gratitude,  did  not  permit  the  Scottish 
jtarliamcnt  to  break  the  confederacy  with  England, 
which  had  generously  protected  their  country  against 
the  tyrannical  views  of  the  French  court,  and  the  trea¬ 
cherous  machinations  of  the  house  of  VTuise  ;  and  that 
they  were  never  to  acknowledge  the  Popish  clergy  as  a 
distinct  order  of  men,  or  the  legal  jiossessors  ttf  tlie  pa¬ 
trimony  of  the  church;  since,  hating  abolished  the 
power  of  the  po'pe,  and  renounced  his  doctrines,  they 
could  bestow  no  favour  or  countenance  upon  his  vassals 
and  servants. 

To  this  council  of  the  estates  a  new  supplication  was 
jiresentctl  by  the  Protestants.  'I’hev  departed  from  the 
high  claim  which  they  had  made  for  the  riches  and 
patrimony  of  the  Popisii  church  ;  and  it  was  only  re- 
(juested  by  them,  that  a  reasonable  [novision  should  be 
allotted  to  the  true  [rreachers  ol  the  gos|)el.  This  a|)- 
])lication,  however,  no  less  than  their  former  exorbi¬ 
tant  demand,  was  treated  w  ith  neglect.  But  amidst  the 
anxiety  nianife.'-ted  by  the  nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the 
crown  to  hold  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  subjection  and 
in  poverty,  they  discovered  the  warmest  zeal  for  the 
extension  and  continuance  of  the  reformed  opinions. 

For  in  this  sup|)lication  of  the  Protestants,  an  ardent  Fhvil  dc- 
desire  being  intimated  and  urged,  that  all  the  nu)nu-^‘‘'“^'*'""“ 
ments  of  idolatry  which  remained  should  be  utterly  de-J.'|'”,;"j'^,|' 
stroyed,  the  fullest  and  most  unbounded  ap|)robation  wastvciy  marl 
given  to  it.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  which  <>•’ l’‘>- 
commanded  that  every  abbey- church,  every  cloister,'".^’'  ‘f*'" 
and  every  memorial  whatever  of  Po})ery,  should  be 
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finally  demolished  ;  and  the  care  of  this  barbarous,  but 
popular  employment,  was  committed  to  those  persons 
who  were  most  remarkable  for  their  keenness  and  ar¬ 
dour  in  the  work  of  the  reformation.  Its  execution  in 
the  western  cfuinties  was  piven  in  charge  to  tlie  earls 
of  x\rran,  Argyle,  and  Glencalrn  ;  the  lord  .Tames 
Stuart  attended  to  it  in  the  more  northern  district-s ; 
and  in  the  inland  divisions  of  the  country,  it  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  barons  in  whom  the  Congregation  had 
the  greatest  confidence.  A  dreadful  devastation  en¬ 
sued.  The  populace,  armed  with  authority,  spread 
their  ravages  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  deemed  an 
execrable  lenity  to  spare  any  fitbric  or  place  where  idol¬ 
atry  had  been  exercised.  The  churches  and  religious 
houses  were  everywhere  defaced,  or  demolished  ;  and 
their  furniture,  utensils,  and  decorations,  became  the 
prize  of  the  invader.  Even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
were  ransacked  and  violated.  The  libraries  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  and  the  registers  kept  by  them  of  their  own 
transactions  and  of  civil  affairs,  were  gathered  into 
heaps,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Religious  anti¬ 
pathy,  the  sanction  of  law,  the  exhortation  of  the 
clergy,  the  hope  of  spoil,  and,  above  all,  the  ardent  de¬ 
sire  of  putting  the  last  hand  to  the  reformation,  con¬ 
curred  to  drive  the  rage  of  the  people  to  its  wildest  fury  ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  havock  and  calamity,  the  new  esta¬ 
blishment  surveyed  its  importance  and  its  power. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen.  Mar¬ 
ry,  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation  while  she  remained 
in  France,  it  now  became  necessary  for  her  to  think  of 
returning  to  her  own  country.  To  tl.is  she  was  soli¬ 
cited  both  by  the  Protestants  and  Papists  ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  parly  ;  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  pcrsu.a- 
sion,  Poper)’  might  once  more  be  established  in  Scot¬ 
land.  For  this  deputation,  the  Protestants  chose  Lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen  ;  and  the 
Papists,  John  Lesly,  official  and  vicar- general  of  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  start  of  the 
Protestant  ambassador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  first  delivering  his  message.  He  advised  her  strong¬ 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re¬ 
presented  as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  hail 
espoused  the  Protestant  cause  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  might  advance  himself  to  the  highest  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  state;  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
thoughts  on  the  crown.  For  these  reasons  he  advised 
that  the  lord  James  Stuart  should  he  confined  in  France 
till  the  government  of  Scotlaml  could  be  completely 
citablishcd.  Hut  if  the  queen  were  averse  to  this  mc.-;- 
surc,  he  advi-ed  her  to  land  it)  some  of  the  northern 
districts  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  were  most  nu¬ 
merous  ;  in  which  case  an  army  of  ‘20,000  men  would 
accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  restore^  the  Popi.-h 
religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  fho  next  day 
the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  on  her,  and  gave  an  ad¬ 
vice  very  different  from  that  of  Lesly.  flic  surest 
method  of  preventing  insurrections,  he  said,  was  the 
cstablidimcnt  of  the  I’rotestant  religion  ;  that  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  Io-h-  the 
alfections  of  her  subjects  ;  for  which  rea-son  be  advised 
her  to  visit  Scotland  without  guards  and  without  sol¬ 
diers,  and  he  became  solemnly  bound  to  secure  their 
obedience  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  she 
distrusted  its  author,  listened  with  utieution ;  and  Lord 


James,  imagining  that  .she  was  prejudieed  in  his  fa-  Seotland. 

vour,  took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  ; - / 

by  which  means  he  obtained  a  promise  of  the  earldom 
of  Marr.  541  j 

Before  Mary  set  out  from  France,  she  received  an  Her  dis- 
embassy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  pres-ing  her  to  ratify  "‘‘b 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  w  hich  she  had  taken  care 
to  have  a  clause  inserted,  that  Francis  and  .Mary  should 
Jor  ever  abstain  from  assuming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
English  ambassador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  po¬ 
litical  abilities.  *  Her  refusal  greatly  augmented  ihc‘  See  Ho- 
jealousies  w  hich  already  prevailed  between  her  and  <?f 
Elizabeth,  insomuch  tliat  the  latter  refused  her  a 
passage  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.  This  ^arj^  ^ 
was  considered  by  Mary  as  a  higli  indignity;  she  re-yutrao/" 
turned  a  very  spirited  answer,  informing  her  rival, 
that  she  could  return  to  her  own  dominions  without 
any  assistance  from  her,  or  indeed  w  hether  she  would 
or  not.  In  the  month  of  August  1561,  Mary  set  sail 
from  Calais  for  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  much 
regret ;  and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought 
upon  deck,  desiring  ib.e  jdlot  to  awaken  her  in  the 
morning,  if  llie  coast  of  I'rance  should  be  in  view. 

The  night  proved  calm,  so  that  the  queen  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  once  more  indulging  herself  with  a  sight 
of  that  beloved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now 
sprang  up,  and  a  thick  tog  coming  on,  she  escaped  a  64-3 
squadron  of  men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  set  out  Mary  lanj? 
to  intercept  her ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  she'" 
anded  safely  at  Leith. 

But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  it  was  not  long  before 
an  irrcconcileabie  quarrel  began  to  take  place.  The 
Piotcstant  religion  was  now  established  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  its  professors  had  so  far  deviated  fVu:n 
their  own  princi|)lcs,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  tlu-ir 
piinciples,  that  they  would  grant  no  toleration  to  the 
opposite  party,  not  even  to  itie  sovereign  hersell'.  In 
consequence  of  this,  when  the  queen  atlempteil  toccic-  ,-|.j 
brate  mass  in  her  own  chapel  of  Holy  roodhousc,  a  vio-  j. 
lent  mob  assembled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmo't  diiil- l>y  ilw- l’i«- 
cuhy  that  the  lord  .lames  Stu.u  t  and  some  other  per- 
sons  I  f  high  distinction  could  appease  the  tumult. 

Mary  attempted. to  allay  tlic.se  ferments  by  .a  proclam¬ 
ation,  in  w  Inch  site  |)romiscd  10  take  the  advice  of  the 
States  in  religious  matters  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  death  for  any  person  to  attempt  an  in¬ 
novation  or  alteration  of  the  religion  winch  -he  Ibunil 
generally  established  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  .X- 
gain.st  thi>  proclamation  the  carl  of  .Xrran  protested, 
and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen’s  procl.imatimi 
should  not  protect  her  attendants  and  servant'  it  they' 
presumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  say  mass.  John 
Knox  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mass  was 
more  terrible  to  him  than  it  10,000  armed  cnemi.  s 
had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  ri-i 'tai)b<li 
I’opcrv.  The  preachers  :  vcrywliere  di-cIf  UTn  d  ag.on.-t 
idolatry  and  the  m."..-;-  ;  keeping  up,  by  tluir  mi-.i.ii,en 
zeal,  a  spirit  of  diseontent  and  i  dition  tbroo-sboul  the 
whole  kingdom.  Jolm  Kno.v  wa<  e  db  .1  !■  lore  the 
queen  to  answer  for  the  friadom  ol  his  -.pt  Ires  ;  but 
his  unbounded  boldne^^.  when  tlu  re,  g.ivo  Mary  much 
dis<iuitt,  iU  not  knowing  m  what  manner  to  treat  him. 
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The  freedoms,  however,  which  were  taken  with  the 
queen,  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  that  plan 
of  government  which  she  had  laid  down  in  France. 
To  the  Protestants  she  resolved  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention  ;  from  among  them  she  chose  her  privy- 
council,  and  heaped  favours  upon  the  lord  James  Stu¬ 
art,  who  for  his  activity  in  promoting  the  reformation 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  to 
her  courtiers  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  she  behaved 
with  a  distant  formality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  differences  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen  of 
Scotland  pressed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  urged 
Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  With  this 
the  latter  could  not  comply,  as  it  would  in  fact  have 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title  to  that  crown  for 
which  she  was  so  earnestly  contending.  Endless  nego- 
ciations  were  the  consequence,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  Mary  continually  increased.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  amused  herself  by  making  a  circuit 
through  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  she 
proceeded  to  Stirling  ;  thence  to  Perth,  Dundee,  and 
St  .Andrew’s.  Though  received  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  acclamations  and  marks  of  affection,  she  could 
not  but  remark  the  rooted  aversion  which  had  univer¬ 
sally  taken  place  against  Popery  ;  and  upon  her  return 
to  Edinburgh,  her  attention  was  called  to  an  exertion 
of  this  zeal,  which  may  be  considered  as  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  times.  The  magistrates  of  this  city, 
after  their  election,  enacted  rules,  according  to  custom, 
for  the  government  of  their  borough.  By  one  of  these 
acts,  which  they  published  by  proclamation,  they  com¬ 
manded  all  monks,  friars,  and  priests,  together  with 
all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart  from  the 
town  and  its  limits  within  2t  hours,  under  the  pains 
of  correction  and  punishment.  Mary,  justly  inter¬ 
preting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  usurpation  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  displaced 
the  magistrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  elect 
others  in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  her  subjects  not  convicted 
of  any  crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital 
at  their  pleasure. 

Besides  these  disturbances  on  account  of  religion, 
the  kingdom  was  now  in  confusion  from  another  cause. 
The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  everywhere  left 
a  proneness  to  tumults  and  insurrections ;  and  thefts, 
rapine,  and  licentiousness  of  every  kind,  threatened  to 
subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  society.  Mary  made 
considerable  preparations  for  the  suppression  of  these 
disorders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief 
justiciary  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  two  criminal 
courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,  and  the  other  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  To  assist  his  operations  against  the  banditti,  who 
were  armed,  and  often  associated  into  bodies,  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  necessary  ;  but  as  there  were  at  present 
neither  standing  army  nor  regular  troops  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others,  were 
commanded  to  have  their  strength  in  readiness  to  assist 
him.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free  pro¬ 
prietors  of  these  districts,  in  complete  armour,  and  with 
provisions  for  20 days,  were  appointed  to  be  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  hiscommission,  and  to  obey  his  orders 
in  establishing  the  public  tranquillity.  In  this  expe- 
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dition  he  was  attended  with  his  usual  success.  He  de-  Scotland, 
stroyed  many  of  the  strong  holds  of  the  banditti  ;  — 
hanged  20  of  the  most  notorious  offendens  ;  and  order¬ 
ed  50  more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  suffer 
the  penalties  of  law  on  account  of  their  rebellious  be¬ 
haviour.  He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey 
and  Sir  John  Foster,  the  wardens  of  the  English  bor¬ 
ders,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations  ;  and 
he  commanded  the  chiefs  of  the  disorderly  clans  to 
submit  to  the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  orders  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  securing  of  the  peace,  and  preventing  in¬ 
surrections  and  depredations  in  future.  647 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  disagree- I'kiry  dis¬ 
able  situation,  being  suspected  and  mistrusted  by 
parties.  From  the  concessions  which  she  had  made  to  t  ^  >  p“i- 
the  Protestants,  the  Papists  supposed  that  she  had  a 
design  of  renouncing  their  religion  altogether  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  could  scarcely' allow 
themselves  to  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiance  to 
an  idolater.  Disquiets  of  another  kind  also  now  took  c4S 
place.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  having  left  the  Ca-  Characters 
tholics  to  join  the  opposite  party,  was  neglected  by  his°J^j|®^ 
sovereign.  Being  afraid  of  some  danger  to  himself,  hCcourtiers. 
fortified  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  which  he  resolved  to 
defend  ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England. — The  earl  of 
Arran  was  a  man  of  very  slender  abilities,  but  of  bound¬ 
less  ambition.  The  queen’s  beauty  had  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy 
himself  the  fittest  person  in  the  kingdom  for  her  hus¬ 
band.  But  his  fanaticism,  and  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  opposed  the  mass,  had  disgusted  her.  He  bore 
her  dislike  with  an  uneasiness  tlssit  preyed  upon  his  in- 
tellectsand  disordered  them.  It  was  even  supposed  that 
he  had  concerted  a-echerne  to  possess  himself  of  her  per¬ 
son  by  armed  retainers  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were 
commanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  defeat  any  project  of 
this  nature.  The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  distinguished 
chiefly  by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentiousness  of  his 
manners.  The  earl  Marischal  had  every  thing  that  was 
honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  wary  and  slow. 

The  earl  of  Morton  possessed  penetration  and  ability, 
but  w'as  attached  to  no  party  or  measures  from  any 
principles  of  rectitude:  His  own  advantage  and  inte¬ 
rests  were  the  motives  by  which  he  was  governed.  The 
carl  of  Huntly  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unquiet,  vari¬ 
able,  and  vindictive  :  His  passions,  now  fermenting 
with  violence,  were  soon  to  break  forth  in  the  most 
dangerous  practices.  The  carls  of  Glencairn  and 
Menteith  were  deeply  tinctured  with  fanaticism  ;  and 
their  inordinate  zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  less 
than  their  poverty,  recommended  them  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  Her  ambassador  Randolph,  advised  her  to 
secure  their  services,  by  addressing  herself  to  their 
necessities.  Among  courtiers  of  this  description,  it 
was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a  selection  of  ministers 
in  whom  she  might  confide.  The  consequence  and 
popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  of  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  had  early  pointed  them  out  to  this  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  acted  to  her  satisfaction. 

They  were  each  of  eminent  capacity  :  but  the  former 
was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  ;  the  latter 
was  prone  to  refinement  and  duplicity;  and  both  were 
more  attached  to  Elizabeth  than  became  them  as  the 
ministers  and  subjects  of  another  sovereign. 
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BcsitiO  ilie  policy  of  employing  and  trusting  stafes- 
■  men  tvlxo  were  Protest  an  t.s,  and  tlie  precaution  of  m.ain- 
taining  a  firnt  peace  witlt  England,  Mary  Iiad  it  also  at 
licart  to  cnricli  the  crown  witli  the  revenues  of  tlic  an- 
xShc  obtains  church.  A  Convention  of  estates  was  assembled 
a  part  of  to  deliberate  on  this  measure.  The  bishops  were  alarm¬ 
ed  at  till  ir  perilous  situ.ation.  It  was  made  known  to 
them,  that  the  charge  of  the  queen’shousehold  required 
an  augmentation  ;  and  that  as  the  rents  of  the  church 
had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was  expedient  that 
a  proper  proportion  of  them  should  now  be  resumed  to 
uphold  its  splendour.  Afterlong  consultations,  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  ecclesiastical  estate  consideringthat  tlicv  exist¬ 
ed  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen,  consented  to  re¬ 
sign  to  her  the  third  part  of  their  benefices,  to  be  mana¬ 
ged  at  her  pleasure;  with  thereservation  that  they  would 
be  secured  duringtheirlivesagainst  r.l!  farther  payments, 
and  relieved  from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  tlie 
,  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy.  With  this  ofter 

tlie  queen  and  the  convention  of  estates  were  satisfied, 
llentals,  accordingl  v,  of  ail  their  benefices  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  ordered  to  be  produced  by  the  an¬ 
cient  ecclesiastics;  the  reformed  ministers,  superintend- 
anfs,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoined  to  make  out 
registersof  the  grants  orprovisions  necessary  to  support 
their  establishment;  and  a  supereminent  power  of  judg¬ 
ing  in  these  matters  was  committed  to  the  queen  and 
the  privy^-council. 

While  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  estate  submitted 
to  this  offer  b  orn  the  necessity  of  their  alfairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  were  holding  an  assembly.  It  was  their  earnest 
wish  to  efl’cct  the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  esta¬ 
blishment,  tosuccecd  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo¬ 
luments,  and  to  be  altogetherindcpitftdent  of  the  crown. 
But  while  the  Protestant  preachers  were  naturally  and 
unanimously  of  these  sentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  di'jjoscd 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  mucli  of  tlie 
wealtli  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in¬ 
vest  them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  step  still  more 
dangerous.  At  the  same  time  it  was  equitable,  that  the 
ancient  clergy  should  be  maintained  during  their  lives; 
and  it  accorded  with  tlie  private  interests  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen,  who  bad  figured  during  the  refor¬ 
mation,  not  to  consent  to  any  scheme  that  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  spoils  of  which  they  had  already  pos¬ 
sessed  tliemselvcs  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or 
whicfi  they  might  still  be  enabled  to  acquire. 

Bad  success  Tlius,  public  as  well  as  private  con-iili  ralions  contri- 
oftlip  dc-  buted  toseparate  and  divide  the  lay  Protestants  and  the 
preachers.  The  general  as.sembiy,  therefore,  of  the 
church,  was  not  by  any  mc.ans  succt■s^^ul  in  the  views 
which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  «!iich 
they  submitted  to  tlie  convention  of  C'tatt  s.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  tide  to 
.assemble  itself.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  coniph  tc 
ji!)plition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  iirnltibit ion  ol  the 
mass,  w.as  rejected,  notwitliMandicg  all  the  zeal  mani- 
fcsted'bv  tlie  brethren,  d'he  request  timt  .M.ity  .■hotiM 
give  authority  to  the  book  of  discipline,  was  not  crily 
refused,  but  oven  treated  with  ridicule,  'flieonly  point 
pressed  by  tlic  elmrcli  wliicli  attract,  d  any  notice,  was 
its  retpiisiiion  of  a  prevision  or  a  maintcnar  ce  ;  bu*  ih- 
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measure  proposed  for  this  end  was  in  opposition  to  all 
its  warmest  desire.-. 

Tliismca.sure,  liowcver,  sounpromi.-ing  to  tlie  preaclr-  - 
ers  in  expectation,  was  found  to  lie  still  more  un>atis-- 
factor}’  on  trial.  Tlie  woalili  of  tlie  llomlsii  cliurcli  had 
been  immense,  but  great  invasions  liad  lieen  made  on  it. 

Tlie  fears  of  tlie  ecc  lesiastics,  on  tlie  ovcrtlirow  of  po¬ 
pery,  induced  tliem  to  engage  in  fraudulent  transaction.s 
with  tlieir  kinsmen  and  relations  ;  in  consequence  of 
wliiclijiiiany  possessions  were  conveyed  from  thccliurcli 
to  private  liands.  For  valuable  coti'idcralions,  leases 
of  cliurcli  lands,  to  endure  for  many  years,  or  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  were  granted  to  strangers  and  adventurers.  Sales 
also  of  ecclesiastical  property,  to  agreatextent,  bad  been 
made  liy  tlie  ancient  incumlients  ;  and  a  validity  was 
supposed  to  be  given  to  tlicse  transactions  liy  confirma¬ 
tions  from  tlie  pope,  wlio  was  zealous  to  assist  Ids  vo¬ 
taries.  Even  tlie  crown  itself  liad  contributed  to  make 
improper  dispositions  oft  lie  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Lay¬ 
men  lir.d  lieen  presented  to  Idshopiic.-  and  cliurcli-liv- 
nigs,  w  itli  the  power  of  di'posing  of  tlic  territory  in  con¬ 
nexion  wiili  lliem.  In  tliis  dilfu^ion  of  tlie  property 
of  the  church,  many  great  acquisitions,  and  mucli  ex¬ 
tensive  domain,  came  to  be  invested  iu  tlie  nobles  and 
tlie  gentry. 

From  tlicse  causes  tlic  grant  of  t!ie  tiiird  of  tlieir  be¬ 
nefices,  made  by  tlie  ancient  ecclesiastics  to  the  queen, 
witii  tiie  burden  of  maintaining  tlie  reformed  clergy, 
was  not  nearly  so  considerable  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Hut  the  direction  of  tlie  sclicme  being  lodged 
in  theciueen  and  tlic  privy  council,  tlic  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  still  greater  tlian  that  bestowed  upon  the 
prcacliers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  project  into  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  wiiliouk  it.s  inconveniences.  There  were 
still  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption  :  and 
the  full  tliird  of  the  ecclesiastical  lienefices,  even  after 
ail  the  previous  ahstr.ictions  of  llicni  which  had  licon 
made,  could  not  be  l-wit’d  bv  any  diligence;  for  tlie 
ccclcsia-ties  often  pro'liuv’d  I’.ds  -  rental-  of  tlieir  licnc- 
fiecs  ;  and  the  ci  llector?  lor  liic  cru.m  were  not  al'vjy* 
faiiliful  to  tlie  trust  rcp  i-cd  in  tlie.ii.  The  complete 
produce  of  the  tliirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  sum  ; 
and  it  was  to  coiitiiluite  towards  the  expenses  of  tlie 
queen,  as  w  ell  as  to  tlie  sunp- rt  of  tlie  preachers.  A  iv,,,,- .  o 
scanty  proportion  went  to  the  l.'.ttcr;  and  yet  tlic  per-  maili'  for 
sons  wlio  were  cliosen  to  fix  tlieir  p.articular  stipends'll  J’ro'o 
were  the  firm  friends  of  tlie  reformat  i.m.  For  thisbui- 
ncss  was  committeil  in  cltarge  to  the  enris  of  .\rc\  le 
.and  Morton,  tlic  lord  .Iiuiics  ."^lunrt,  and  Maitland  of 
Lelhington.  with  .fames  Mncki'ill  tlie  clerk-register, 

.and  .'sir.lolm  Hallendcr.  the  ju.stire-rlci  k.  t  cie  luiiub  cd 
Scotti-h  tnerk-  w  ere  tfccmcd  -tifficici.t  i  'r  nct'iniiion  mi¬ 
nister.  'I’o  the  clef'^vmen  (<f  greatt  r  iot  ri  ;t  or  conti- 
deration,  or  w  ho  ■  xi  ret-<il  ilu  ir  luticiioti*  in  more  ex¬ 
tensive  p.ii  I  -  it*  - .  !  .*  a  -■  uu‘t  l;  -  w’  re  al  lot  I . '  d ;  an  J ,  i  x .  .-pi- 
ino  to  -upi  ri.'t t  tul.inl s,  t Ills  sum  w  a- - 1  Idom  <  s. ,  .led. 

'I  n  tin- e.ul  of  .Arg’ le.  to  the  lord  .l.ones  .Stii.’'  t.  to 
loid  I'l  kiue,  wild  bad  l.ire  •le  i  '"  .;siic:il  r=  vciitii  , 
itieir  tliirds  were  e-iial!v  remill  .!  by  llio  tpn  eii  m::l 
on  the  .  u.•d)li^bl!l  ■»  <  f  thi-  tic  tl  or  r  v  •'■tte,  .-he  also 
crar.ted  many  p-.'.i'ins  top  r.-otn  .al;  .i.t  tier  court  atai 
«)f  her  bou-cbrld. 


foit 
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Scotland,  naanity  shown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 
both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  interests.  To  a  mean 
spirit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,  the}'  imputed 
the  defection  of  their  friends  ;  and  against  the  queen 
they  were  animated  with  the  bitterest  animosity.  The 
poverty  in  which  they  were  suffered  to  remain  inflamed 
ail  their  passions.  They  industriouslysought  to  indulge 
their  rancour  and  turbulence  ;  and  inveterate  habits 
of  insult  fortified  them  with  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To  the  queen,  whose  temper  was  warm,  the  rudeness 
of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endless  inquietude, 
which,  while  it  fostered  her  religious  prejudices,  had 
the  good  effect  of  confirming  her  constancy  to  her 
friends,  and  of  keeping  alive  her  gratitude  for  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  entitled  to  her 
respect  and  esteem  from  his  abilities,  and  his  pro.timity 
to  her  in  blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by 
his  public  services  and  the  vigour  of  his  counsels.  Af¬ 
ter  ids  successful  discharge  of  her  commission  as  chief 
jU'ticiary  and  lord  lieutenant,  she  could  not  think  of 

(555  allowing  him  to  descend  from  these  offices,  without  be- 
Iloiiours  stowing  on  him  a  solid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  fa- 
conferrtd  vour.  She  advanced  him  to  the  rani;  of  her  nobility, 
JamTs  Siu  conferring  on  him  the  earldom  of  Mar.  At  the 
art.  same  time  she  contributed  to  augment  his  consequence, 

by  facilitating  his  marriage  with  Agnes  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  Marischal  ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  al¬ 
liance  was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence  and  osten¬ 
tation  so  extravagant  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the 
fears  of  the  preachers  lest  some  avenging  Judgment  or 
calamity  should  alHicl  the  land.  'J'hey  exclaimed  with 
virulence  against  his  riotous  feasting  and  banquets  ; 
and  the  masquerades  which  were  exhibited  on  this 
occasion,  attracting  in  a  still  greater  degree  their  at¬ 
tention,  as  being  a  species  of  entertainment  hitherto 
unknown  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  favourable  to  the 
profaneness  of  gallantry,  they  pointed  against  them 
the  keenest  strokes  of  their  censure  and  indignation. 

The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  ascendency  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  w  hich  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  expose 

654  him  to  uncommon  envy.  The  most  desperate  of  his  e- 

Lnmiiy  of  nemies,  and  the  most  formidable,  was  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
Huntly  °o  ifieir  rivalship  for  power,  many  causes  of  disgust 

wards  him.  arisen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants, 
Alt  1562.  the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papists.  On  the  death 

of  Francis  II.  Huntly  and  the  Popish  faction  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to  return  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  offering  to  support  her  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men.  His  advances  were  treated  with  attention  and 
civility ;  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  The  invitation  of 
the  Protestants,  presented  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  w'as 
more  acceptable  to  her.  Pluntly  had  advised  her  to  de¬ 
tain  his  rival  in  confinement  in  France  till  the  Catholic 
religion  should  be  reestablished  in  Scotland.  This  ad- 

655  vice  she  not  only  disregarded,  but  caressed  his  enemy 

Huntly  with  particular  civilities.  On  her  arrival  in  her  own 
presses  the  country,  Huntly  renewed  his  advances,  off'ering  to  her 
n^mre  the  naass  in  all  the  northern  counties.  Ho 

Popish  re-  even  conversed  in  a  pressing  manner  upon  this  subject 
ligion.  with  her  uncles  and  the  French  courtiers  who  attended 

her.  Still  no  real  attention  was  paid  to  him.  He  came 
to  her  palace,  and  was  received  only  with  respect.  He 
was  lord  high  chancellor  without  influence,  and  a  pri¬ 
vy  councillor  without  trust.  The  earl  of  Mar  hud  the 


confidence  of  h^s  sovereign,  and  was  draw  ing  to  him  the  Scotland, 
authority  of  government.  These  were  cruel  mortifica- 
tions  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  Inordinate  ambition,  im¬ 
mense  w  ealth,  and  who  commanded  numerous  and  war¬ 
like  retainers.  But  he  was  yet  to  feel  a  stroke  still 
more  severely  excruciating,  and  far  more  destructive  of 
his  consequence.  The  opulent  estate  of  Mar,  which 
Mary  had  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  conferred  on 
his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in  his  family  for  some  time. 

He  considered  it  as  his  property,  and  that  it  was  never 
to  be  torn  from  his  house.  This  blow  was  at  once  to 
insult  most  sensibly  his  pride,  and  to  cut  most  fatally 
the  sinews  of  his  greatness.  gjg 

After  employing  against  the  earl  of  Mar  those  arts  Lie  acciisos 
of  detraction  and  calumny  which  are  so  common  in*'’® 
courts,  he  drew'  up  and  subscribed  a  formal  memorial, 
in  w  hich  he  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  son. 
of  Scotland.  This  paper  he  presented  to  the  queen  ; 
but  the  arguments  with  which  he  supported  his  charge 
being  w  e;ik  and  inconclusive,  she  was  the  more  confirm¬ 
ed  in  her  attachment  to  her  minister.  Huntly  then  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  man  disposed 
to  desperate  courses,  engaged  him  to  attempt  involving 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  the  house  of  Hamilton  in  open 
and  violent  contention.  Bothwel  represented  to  Mar 
the  enmity  w  hich  had  long  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  house  ol  Hamilton.  It  was  an  obstacle  to  his  657 
greatness;  and  while  its  destruction  might  raise  him 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  it  would  be  most 
ceptable  to  the  queen,  who,  beside  the  hatred  which  him. 
princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  successors,  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  particular  causes  of  offence  again.'^t  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault  and  the  carl  of  Arran.  He  concluded 
his  exhortation  with  making  an  unlimited  oflrer  of  his 
most  strenuous  scjjkices  in  the  execution  of  this  flagi¬ 
tious  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Mar,  however,  abhor¬ 
ring  the  baseness  of  the  project,  suspicious  of  the  sia- 
cerity  of  the  proposer,  or  satisfied  that  his  eminence 
did  not  require  the  aid  of  such  arts,  rejected  all  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Bothwel,  disappointed  on  one  side,  turned  him¬ 
self  to  the  other.  He  [)ractised  with  the  house  of  Ha¬ 
milton  to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  they  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  greatest  enemy.  The  business,  he  said, 
might  be  performed  with  case  and  expedition.  The 
queen  was  accustomed  to  hunt  in  the  park  of  Falkland ; 
and  there  the  earl  of  Mar,  not  suspecting  any  danger, 
and  ill  attended,  might  be  overpowered  and  put  to 
death.  The  person  of  the  queen,  at  the  same  time, 
might  he  seized  ;  and  by  keeping  her  in  custody,  a 
sanction  and  security  might  he  given  to  their  crime. 

'The  integrity  of  the  carl  of  Arran  revolting  against  this 
conspiracy,  defeated  its  purposes.  Dreading  the  perpe¬ 
tration  of  so  cruel  an  action,  and  yet  sensible  of  the  re¬ 
solute  determination  of  his  friends,  he  wrote  privately 
to  the  earl  of  Mar,  informing  him  of  his  danger.  But- 
the  return  of  Mar  to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his 
intelligence,  being  intercepted  by  the  conspirators,  Ar¬ 
ran  was  confined  by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenneil- 
house.  He  effected  his  escape,  however,  and  made  a 
full  discovery  of  the  plot  to  the  queen.  Yet  as  in  a  Rut  fails 
matter  so  dark  he  could  produce  no  w  itnesses  and  no  in  his  ai- 
written  vouchers  to  confirm  his  accusations,  he, accord-*®'”!’** 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  his  in¬ 
formation,  by  engaging  Bothwel  in  single  combat.  And 
though,  iu  his  examinations  before  the  privy-council. 

Ins 


Seotland.  his  lovc  to  the  queen,  his  nttadimcnt  to  the  eail  of 
Mar,  the  atrocity  of  the  scheme  he  revealed,  and, 
above  all,  his  duty  and  concern  for  his  father  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind 
which  expressed  itself  violently  in  his  speech,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  his  actions ;  yet  his  declarations,  in  ge- 
ral,  were  so  consistent  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  take  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Dum¬ 
barton  from  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  confine  the 
other  conspirators  to  different  prisons,  and  to  wait  the 
farther  discoveries  which  might  be  made  by  time  and 
accident. 

The  earl  of  Huntly,  inflamed  by  these  disappoint¬ 
ments,  invented  other  devices.  He  excited  a  tumult 
while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Mar  were  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s  with  only  a  few  attendants ;  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  sally  forth  to  quell  the  insurgents,  and  that 
a  convenient  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded  for 
putting  him  to  the  sword  without  detection.  The  cau¬ 
tion,  ho\vever,  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  defeating  this  pur¬ 
pose,  he  ordered  some  of  his  retainers  to  attack  him  in 
the  evening  when  he  should  leave  the  queen  ;  but  these 
assassins  being  surprised  in  their  station,  Huntly  affect¬ 
ed  to  excuse  their  being  in  arms  in  a  suspicious  place 
and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which, 
though  admitted,  could  not  be  approved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by  Mary 
from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Huntly  and  the 
Catholic  faction.  They  pressed  her  to  consider,  that 
while  this  nobleman  was  the  most  powerful  of  her  sub¬ 
jects,  he  was  by  far  the  most  zealous  in  the  interests  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  They  intreated  her  to  flatter  him 
with  the  hope  of  her  marriage  with  Sir  John  (iordon 
his  second  son  ;  held  out  to  her  magnificent  promises 
of  money  and  military  supplies,  if  she  would  set  herself 
seriously  to  recover  to  power  and  splendour  the  ancient 
religion  of  her  country  ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to 
take  measures  to  destroy  the  more  strenuous  Protestants 
about  her  court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  transmitted  to  her, 
which  included  the  name  of  her  confidant  and  minister 
the  earl  of  Mar.  These  letters  could  not  have  reach¬ 
ed  her  at  a  juncture  more  unfavourable  to  their  success. 
The  earl  of  Mar,  to  whom  she  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  vigour 
in  undermining  the  designs  and  the  importance  of  his 
enemies. 

New  incidents  exasperated  the  animosities  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  own.  Sir  John  (ror- 
On-il  Ogilvic  having  a  private  dispute,  hap- 

vy,  andfs  pcned  to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  street  of  Ldin- 
apprelicnd-  burgh.  They  immediately  drew  their  swords  ;  and  the 
'>  lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound,  Sir  John 

Gordon  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  magistrates. 
The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  was  informed  by 
them  of  the  riot ;  and  while  they  expressetl  a  fear  lest 
the  friends  of  the  prisoner  should  rise  up  in  arms  to  give 
liim  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  suspicion  whicli  pre¬ 
vailed,  that  the  partisans  of  the  lord  Ogilvie  were  to 
assemble  themselves  to  vindicate  his  (|uarrel.  I  he 
queen,  in  her  reply,  after  commending  their  diligence, 
instructed  them  to  continue  to  have  a  watch  over  their 
prisoner  ;  made  known  her  desiri'  that  the  law  should 
take  its  course ;  and  counselled  them  to  have  no  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at  \arianee, 
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but  to  rely  on  t!ic  carl  of  Mar  for  piuvidiug  a  fiufli-  Scotland, 
cient  force  for  their  protection.  Sir  John  tiordon. 
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however,  found  means  to  break  from  hi.-,  confinement 
and  flying  into  Aberdeeitshire,  fiiled  the  retainers  of  from  pri- 
his  family  with  his  complaints,  and  added  to  the  dis-  ,on, 
quiets  of  his  father  the  eatl  of  Ilimtl)'. 

The  queen,  on  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a  con¬ 
sultation  on  affairs  of  state  with  her  privy  council ;  atul 
soon  after  set  out  in  a  progress  to  the  northern  parts  of 
her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen  she  was  met  hy  the  lady 
Huntly,  a  woman  of  deep  di.ssiinulatjon  and  of  refined 
address ;  who  endeavoured  to  conciliate  her  afl'ections, 
was  prodigal  of  flattery,  exi)ressed  her  zeal  for  the  Pop- 
i.sh  religion,  and  let  fall  insinuations  of  the  great  power 
of  her  husband.  ,She  then  interceded  with  the  queen 
for  forgiveness  to  her  son  :  and  begged  with  a  keen  im¬ 
portunity,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  kiss  her  hand.  Hut  Mary  having  told  her,  that 
the  favour  she  had  solicited  could  not  be  granted  till 
her  son  should  return  to  the  prison  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  and  submit  to  the  justice  of  his  country,  tlie 
lady  Huntly  engaged  that  he  should  enter  again  into 
custody,  and  only  intreated,  that,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  at  Edinburgh,  be  should  be  conducted  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling.  This  request  was  complied  with ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business,  a  court  of  justi¬ 
ciary  being  called,  Sir  John  (iordon  made  his  ajipear- 
ance,  and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  queen’s  pri-  er,i 
soner.  'fhe  lord  Glammis  was  appointed  to  conduct 
him  to  the  ca.stle  of  Stirling.  But  on  the  road  to  this 
fortress,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  hast- 
ened  back,  and  gathering  1000  horsemen  among  his 
retainers,  entrusted  his  security  to  the  sword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  continued  her  progress. 

The  earl  of  Huntly  joined  himself  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
house  of  Stratlibogie  was  uncommon  ;  his  intreaties 
were  even  pressed  beyond  the  bounds  ot  propriety.  1  be 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  escape  and  rebellion  of  ,Sir 
John  Gordon,  'i'he  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
son  awakened  in  her  the  most  alarming  suspicions.  .As¬ 
sembling  her  privy-council,  wbo,  according  to  the  fa¬ 
shion  of  those  times,  constituted  her  court,  and  attended 
her  person  in  her  progres.ses  through  licr  dominions ; 
she,  with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to 
charge  Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  surrender  to  her  their  houses  of 
strength  and  castles,  under  the  penalties  of  high  trea¬ 
son  aiul  forfeiture.  Disdaining  now  to  go  to  the  house 
of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  w  here,  a.s  it  afterw  ard.s  appeared, 
that  nohlemao  had  made  secret  preparations  to  hoUl  lier 
in  captivity,  she  advanced  to  Inverness  by  a  ditiereiU 
route.  Ill  the  eitstle  of  Inverness  she  proposed  to  take 
lip  her  residence:  hut  Alexander  (iordon  tlie  deputy 
governor,  a  dependent  of  tlie  family  of  Huntly,  refu.sed 
to  admit  her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  pros|Kn.-t  of 
certain  aiul  imiiiineiit  danger.  Her  utleiuiuiit--  were 
t'cw  ill  nimilier,  the  town  w.is  without  wulih,  and  the  iii- 
hiibilHiits  weresiispeeted.  In  this  extremity. some  ships 
ill  the  river  w  ere  kept  m  readiness  lus  u  lust  re-luge  ;  aiul 
she  issue  d  a  prnelanuition.  e  oiiimaiulmg  all  her  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  in  fliose  p..r|s  ininie»lial*-ly  to  re-puir  to  lieT  for  lu  r 
protection.  The  1  ru«<  i -.  unci  .Monroes  eaiiie  in  crow  ds 
to  niuke  her  the  <>!ler  ul  llieir  .sword«.  1  lie  t  liin  t  li.it- 
ton,  tlniugh  culled  to  arni'  l>y  the  earl  ot  linntly.  tor- 
11  J  >ee». 
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£Ook  his  standard  for  that  of  their  sovereign,  when  they 
discovered  that  his  intentions  were  hostile  to  her.  She 
employed  this  strength  in  laying  siege  to  the  castle, 
which  surrendered  itself  on  the  first  assault.  The  lives 
of  the  common  soldiers  were  spared,  but  the  deputy- 
governor  was  instantly  executed.  The  queen,  full  of 
apprehensions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntly,  to  revenge  the 
troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen, 
and  to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand. 


a  measure  infinitelv  humiliating  was  now  concerted 
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and  put  in  practice.  The  earl  of  Mar  resigned  the 
rich  estate  of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erskine,  who  laid 
claim  to  it  as  his  right  ;  and  received  in  recompense, 
after  its  erection  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of 
Murray,  which  made  an  extensive  portion  of  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly. 

The  lady  Huntly  hastened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  sovereign,  to  make  offer  of  the 
most  humble  submissions  on  the  part  of  her  husband, 
and  to  avert  by  every  possible  means  the  downfa!  of  his 
greatness.  But  ail  access  to  the  queen  was  refused  her  ; 
and  the  ear]  of  Huntly  was  summoned  to  appear  in  per¬ 
son  before  the  privy  council,  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and  to  make  a  full  resignation  of  all  his  castles  and  for¬ 
tresses.  He  did  not  present  himself,  and  was  declared 
to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  proclamation  was  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  queen  to  collect  a  sufficient  strength  to 
subdue  the  insurgents.  The  command  of  her  troops 
-  was  given  to  the  earl  of  ?tlurrav,  who  put  them  instant¬ 
ly  in  motion.  Iluntlv  advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to 
give  them  battle,  was  informed  of  their  approach.  He 
iialted  at  Corrichie,  solacing  himself  with  the  hope  of 
a  deci'ive  victor)'.  'Ihe  army  of  the  tiucen  was  the 
more  numerous  ;  but  there  were  several  companies  in 
it  in  whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed.  These 
the  earl  of  Murray  posted  in  front  of  the  battle,  and 
compuanded  tlteni  to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled 
on  him  in  disorder,  according  to  his  expectation  ;  but 
a  resolute  band  in  nhoin  he  trusted,  liolding  out  their 
spears,  ob  iged  them  to  lake  a  different  course,  'i'heir 
confusion  and  fliglit  made  Huntly  conceive  that  the 
day  was  his  own.  He  tliercf'ore  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
throw  aside  their  lances,  and  to  rush  on  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with 
)to  precaution  or  discipline.  When  his  men  came  to 
the  place  where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  stationed  him¬ 
self,  the  points  of  the  extended  spears  of  his  firm  bat¬ 
talion  put  a  termination  to  their  progress,  'i  he  panic 
communicated  by  this  unexpected  resistance  was  im¬ 
proved  l)y  the  vigour  with  w  Ifich  he  pressed  the  assail¬ 
ants.  In  their  turn  they  took  to  flight.  The  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  queen's  army  which  had  given  way  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  were  now  disposed  to  atone 
for  their  misconduct  ;  and  taking  a  share  in  the  battle, 
committed  a  signal  slaughter  upon  the  retainers  of  the 
earl  of  Hunth’.  This  nobleman  himself  expired  in 
the  throng  of  the  pursuit.  His  sons  Sir  John  (iordon 
and  Adam  Gordon  were  made  prisoners,  with  the 
princii>al  gentlemen  who  had  assisted  him. 

.\Iary,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  success,  dis¬ 
covered  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  'fhe  passions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
’mmediatcly  to  trial,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  con¬ 


demned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  Tlie  sentence  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  executed,  amidst  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
whose  feelings  were  deeply  affected,  while  they  con¬ 
sidered  his  immature  death,  the  manliness  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  form.  Adam  Gordon,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned  ;  and  fines  were 
levied  from  the  other  captives  of  rank  according  to 
their  wealth,  'fhe  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Corrichie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection  ;  but  was^ 
delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whose  endeavours 
in  his  favour  were  ineffectual.  He  was  convicted  of 
treason,  and  condemned  ;  but  the  queen  was  satisfied 
with  confining  him  in  prison.  The  dead  body  of  tlie 
earl  of  Huntly  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treason  was  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him  before  the  three  estates.  An  osten¬ 
tatious  display  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprises,  and 
a  verdict  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
estates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forleited ;  his 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extinct;  his  armorial  ensigns  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arms  ;  and  his  posterity  were  rendered  unable  to  en¬ 
joy  any  offices,  honour,  or  rank  within  the  realm. 

While  these  scenes  were  transacting,  iMary,  who  was  An  intcr- 
sinccrcly  solicitous  to  establish  a  secure  amity  between  '‘v"'  nm- 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effect  an  in- 
terview  with  Elizabeth.  Secretary  Maitland,  whom  she  and  Kli- 
employed  in  this  business,  met  with  a  most  gracious  re-  z’lbeth,  bat 
ception  at  the  court  of  London,  'fhe  city  of  York  was'” 
appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two  queens  should  ex¬ 
press  their  mutual  love  and  affection,  and  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  each  other  in  an  indissoluble  union  ;  the  day  of 
their  meeting  was  fixed  ;  the  fashion  and  articles  of  llieir 
interview  were  adjusted  ;  and  a  safe-coiuluct  into  Eng¬ 
land  was  granted  to  the  queen  of  ficots  by  Elizabeth. 

But  in  this  advanced  state  of  tlie  treaty  it  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  interrupted.  The  disturbances  in  France,  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  I’rotestanls  there,  and  the  dangerou.', 
conseiiuence  which  threatened  the  reformed  couiTtrics, 
seemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to  be  paiticulaiiy  on  her 
guard,  and  to  watch  with  eagerness  the  machinations  of 
the  adversaries  of  her  religion.  On  these  pretences  she 
declined  for  a  time  the  projected  interview’ ;  sending  to- 
hlary  with  this  apology'  bir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minister 
of  ability',  whom  she  instructed  to  dive  into  the  secret 
views  of  the  Scottish  (jueen.  This  was  a  severe  disap¬ 
pointment  to  Mary' ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  behove, 
that  Elizabeth  acted  in  the  negociation  without  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  on  principles  of  policy.  It  was  not  her  in¬ 
terest  to  admit  into  her  kingdom  a  queen  who  had  pre¬ 
tensions  to  her  crow  n,  and  who  might  tliere  strengthen 
them  ;  w  ho  might  raise  the  exiiectations  of  her  Catho¬ 
lic  subjects,  and  advance  herself  in  their  esteem  ;  and 
w  ho  far  surpassed  her  in  beauty,  and  in  the  bcwitch- 
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valier  de  Bayard,  had  been  intrcduced  to  Queen  Mary 
by  the  sicurDamville,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  filuntmo- 
rency'.  Polished  manners,  vivacity,  attention  to  pIcii'C, 
the  talent  of  making  verses,  and  an  agreeable  figure, 
were  recommendations  of  this  man.  In  the  court  they 
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Scotland,  drew  attention  to  him.  He  made  himself  necessary  in 
parties  of  pleasure  at  the  palace.  His  as.sidiiities 
drew  on  him  the  notice  of  the  queen  ;  and,  at  ditierent 
times,  she  did  him  the  honour  of  dancinj^  with  him. 
His  complaisance  became  gradually  more  familiar.  I  le 
entertained  her  with  his  wit  and  good  humour ;  he 
made  verses  on  her  beauty  and  accomplishments ;  and 
her  politeness  and  condescension  instilled  into  him  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  gratitude  and  reverence.  He 
could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  their 
power:  and  instead  of  stifling  in  its  birth  the  most 
,  dangerous  of  all  the  passions,  he  encouraged  its  growth. 
In  an  unhappy  moment,  he  entered  her  apartment  ; 
and,  concealing  himself  under  her  bed,  w  aited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  \\  Idle  the  (|ueen  was  undressing,  her 
maids  discovered  his  situation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  dismissed  with  disgrace,  but  soon  after 
received  her  pardon.  The  frenzy,  however,  of  his  love 
compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer 
proper  to  show  any  compassion  to  him.  Tlie  delicate 
situ.ttion  of  Marv,  the  noise  of  these  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  tlie  rude  suspicions  of  her  sub- 
cry5  jeets,  required  that  ha  should  be  tried  for  his  ott’ences 
Is  put  to  and  punislied.  This  imprvtdent  man  was  accordingly 
doiuli.  condemned  to  lose  his  head  ;  and  the  sentence  was  put 
C6G  in  execution. 

Mary  in-  "pijg  disagreeable  circumstances  in  w  hich  Mary  found 
^  herself  involved  from  her  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  the 
marriage,  excessive  bigotry  and  overbearingspiritofiicT  Protestant 
and  is  ad-  subjects,  together  w  ith  the  adventure  of  Chatelard,  and 
dressed  by  calumnies  propagated  in  consequence  ot  it,  deter- 
of  su'ito^'^  mined  her  to  think  of  a  second  marriage.  Her  beauty 
An.  15GJ.  and  expectations  of  the  crown  of  Englaiul,  joined  to  the 
kingdom  wliielishe  already  possessed,  brought  her  many 
suitors.  She  was  addrtssed  by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  prince  of  Coudii,  the  duke  of  I'ei  - 
rara,  Don  Carlos  ot  Spain,  the  archduke  Cliarles  ot 
Austria,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Her  own  inclination 
was  to  give  the  preference,  among  these  illustrious  lo¬ 
vers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain  ;  but  her  determination, 
from  the  lirst  moment,  was  to  make  lier  wishes  bend  to 
other  considerations,  and  to  render  her  decision  on  tliis 
important  point  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  (,^110011  Eliza¬ 
beth,  to  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  l^rotesianls  in 
both  kingdoms.  Her  succes.sion  to  the  crown  ol  Eng¬ 
land  was  the  object  nearest  her  heart ;  and  Eliz  .neth, 
who  wished  to  prevent  her  Irom  marrying  altogether, 
contrived  to  impress  on  her  mind  an  opinion  that  any 
foreign  alliance  would  greatly  ohstiuct  that  much  desir¬ 
ed  event.  She  therefore  pitclied  on  two  ot  her  o.vu 
subjects,  whom  she  successively  recommended  as  lit 
matches  for  the  queen  ol  Scots  ;  and  she  promised,  thiit 
on  her  acceptance  of  either,  her  right  ol  inlieritanee 
should  he  iiHjuired  into  aud  declared.  Loid  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  earl  ol  Leicester,  was  the  lir.-l  per¬ 
son  pioposed  ;  anil  except  a  nuinly  lace  and  line  figure 
he  had  not  one  quality  that  could  reconnneud  Inin  to 
the  Scotti.'h  princess.  hiUt  .Mary  received  tlii.s  suitor 
with  some  degiee  ot  composure,  she  ilid  not  altogetliir 
repress  her  scorn.  “  She  had  heard  good  accounts  (slii- 
owiieil)  of  the  gentleman  ;  hut  as  Queen  Eli/.ihelh  had 
said,  tliat  in  proposing  a  hiishanil  to  l»er,  she  would  cou- 
sult  her  honour,  she  asked  what  honour  tiu  re  could  he 
ill  marrying  a  subject  ”  1  he  laigli.-h  queen  then  jiro- 

posed  to  Mary  another  suitor,  lest  her  thoughts  should 
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return  to  a  foreign  alliance.  This  w’as  I.ord  Darnicy,  Scoilaml. 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  itself,  whose  birth  was  almost  '  “  ' 
equal  to  her  own,  and  whom  the  Scottish  princess  was 
iiulneed  to  accept  as  a  husband  by  motives  w  liieli  we  ,.1,0]^.^.  uf 
have  detailed  elsewhere.  (See  ^I.\Ilvd  Elizabeth,  I .orJ 
however,  was  not  more  sincere  in  this  proposal  than  in  Wamivy- 
the  former ;  for  after  permitting  Darnley  and  his  father 
the  earl  of  Lenox  to  visit  Scotland  merely  with  the  view 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  queen  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  she  threw,  iu  the  way  of  the  marriage,  every  ob¬ 
stacle  w  Inch  art  and  violence  could  coiitiive.  When 
she  found  .Mary  so  much  entangled,  that  .she  could 
scarcely  retract  or  make  any  other  choice  than  that  of 
Darnley,  Elizaheth  attempted  to  prevent  her  from  go¬ 
ing  farther ;  and  now  intimated  her  disa])prohatiou  of 
that  marriage,  which  she  hersell  had  not  only  originally 
planned,  hut,  in  these  latter  stages,  had  lorwarded  by 
evciw  means  in  her  power.  The  whole  council  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  declared  against  the  marriage.  Even  iVoin  her 
own  subjects  Mary  met  with  cousiderahle  opposition 
All  inveterate  enmity  had  taken  place  hetween  the  duke 
of  Cliatelherault  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  in  coiiseqnence 
of  which  the  former  iLsertcd  the  court,  and  very  few  of 
the  Haniiltons  repaired  to  it.  The  lord  James  Stuart, 
now  carl  of  .Murray,  souglit  to  promote  the  match  with 
Lord  Dudley.  In  conseiiucnce  of  this  he  w  as  treated 
openly  with  disrespect  by  tlie  earl  of  Lenox;  he  lo.st  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  Darnicy  threatened  him 
with  his  vengeance  when  he  should  he  married  to  the 
queen.  John  Knox  in  the  mean  ti.iie  htliaved  in  the  E»irai:i- 
most  furious  manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  gam  in-ba- 
peaceable  behaviour  of  a  Christian,  but  the  allegiance 
of  a  suhjec^  Tins  preacher  even  interfered  with  the 
marriage  of  liis  sovereign.  He  wanietl  the  iiobditj, 
that  if  they  allowed  a  I’ajiist  or  an  inlidel  to  o'.itain  her 
person  and  the  governnicut  of  Scotland,  they  would  he 
guilty,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  of  banisliiiig 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  on  it 
the  vengeance  of  God,  of  being  a  curse  to  tlicmsclie*, 
and  of  depriving  their  queen  of  all  comfort  and  consola¬ 
tion.  .-Vs  Darnicy  was  a  I’apist,  he  was  of  consequence 
execrated  by  the  whole  body  ot  Protestants,  laity  as 
w  cU  as  clergy ;  w  bile,  on  tlie  olhec  hand,  he  wiw,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  lawls  of  Athol  and  (  aitluicsis  tlu-  lonl.s 
Rutliven  and  Iluinc,  and  the  whole  I’opi.sli  faction. 

It  was  exceedingly  uiifortmiate  for  tlie  qu;  n,  th.it 
iieillicr  Lord  Darnley  himself,  nor  hi.s  fatlier  tlie  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  business  ;  and  as  ll.iy  natu¬ 
rally  hail  the  direction  of  the  qiu'eii's  atfairs,  it  i.s  i.o 
wonder  that  these  were  very  ill  managed.  Rat  u  source 
of  oppo.sition,  more  \ioleiU  Run  a:iy  im|)erfl f.ions  of 
their  own,  ro.se  again.-t  them  in  tlie  attachment  wliicli 
they  discovered  to  u  pirson  on  whom  lilt  ijiu-iii  liud  of 
late  bestow  ed  her  l'a\ onr  witliaiiiinj  I'iideiit  p:oiii;:ilii}. 

David  Iti/.ziu  from  a  mean  origin  had  laised  liiiiiM.t  U) 
disiingui.slieJ  eniiiieiice.  I  le  w  as  horn  at  i'uriii,  w  ii  -re  I'.oiJ 
lii.s  failn  r  earned  u  subsistence  u»  11  musician.  \  am.  tics 
of  sitiiauon  anil  uilveiiture,  poverty,  lunl  iiiisforluiuw, 
li.id  taught  him  i .speru'iice.  In  the  tiaiii  0:  the  count 
de  Morelte,  the  Uiiib.i.-  aiLir  from  the  Uii'ke  of  Jiavoi ,  lie 
had  arrived  in  Seollaiiil.  'I'lie  queen,  di  ;ruu>  ol  com¬ 
pleting  lier  h.iiid  ol  music,  miniilleil  linu  into  her  service. 

In  this  hunihle  sl.ition  he  Imd  the  d.  xti  rity  to  alliacl  her 
attention  ;  and  her  Ereneli  secretary  lallmg  iiitu  liis- 
grace  fi  oui  lu  gngeuce  and  inc.ipaci(  v ,  he  wu  pri'  J 
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to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office.  A  necessary  and 
frequent  admission  to  her  company  afforded  him  now 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  recommending  himself  to  her  ; 
and  while  she  approved  his  manners,  she  was  sensible  of 
his  fidelity  and  his  talents.  His  mind,  however,  was 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  such  prosperity.  Am¬ 
bition  grew  on  him  with  preferment.  He  interfered 
in  affairs  of  moment,  intruded  himself  into  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  nobles  at  the  palace,  and  was  a  candidate 
for  greatness.  The  queen  consulted  him  on  the  most 
difficult  and  important  business,  and  intrusted  him  with 
real  power.  The  suppleness,  servility,  and  unbounded 
complaisance  which  had  characterised  his  former  condi¬ 
tion,  were  exchanged  for  insolence,  pride,  and  ostenta¬ 
tion.  He  exceeded  the  most  potent  barons  in  the  state¬ 
liness  of  his  demeanour,  the  sumptuousness  of  his  ap¬ 
parel,  and  the  splendour  of  his  retinue.  The  nobles, 
while  they  despised  the  lowness  of  his  birth,  and  detest¬ 
ed  him  as  a  foreigner  and  a  favourite,  were  mortified 
with  his  grandeur,  and  insulted  with  his  arrogance. 
Their  anger  and  abhorrence  were  driven  into  fury ;  and 
while  this  undeserving  minion,  to  uphold  his  power, 
courted  Darnley,  and  with  officious  assiduities  advanced 
his  suit  with  the  queen,  he  hastened  not  onl)'  his  own 
ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages  and  of 
public  calamity. 

To  the  earl  of  Murray  the  exaltation  of  llizzio,  so 
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offensive  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 
more  particular  degree.  His  interference  for  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Elizabeth, 
his  connexions  with  Secretary  Cecil,  and  the  favour  he 
had  shown  to  Knox,  had  all  contributed  to  create  in 
Mary  a  suspicion  of  his  integrity.  Tlie  practices  of 
Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  effectual  ; 
and  the  fullest  weight  of  their  influence  was  employed 
to  undermine  his  power.  His  passions  and  disgusts  were 
violent ;  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  revenge.  Mary, 
aware  of  her  critical  situation,  was  solicitous  to  add  to 
her  strength.  Bothwel,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
who  had  escaped  from  confinement,  was  recalled  from 
France;  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  an  exile  in  Flanders, 
was  invited  home  to  receive  his  pardon ;  and  George 
Gordon,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntly,  was  admitted 
to  favour,  and  was  soon  reinstated  in  the  wealth  and 
honours  of  his  family. 

As  soon  as  Bothwel  arrived,  the  earl  of  Murray  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  having  plot¬ 
ted  against  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the  place 
of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on  the 
day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  800  of 
his  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  choose  to  contend  with 
such  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to  France, 
and  a  protestation  was  made,  importing  that  his  fear  of 
violence  had  been  the  cause  of  his  flight.  The  queen 
commanded  the  judge  not  to  j)ronounce  sentence.  Mur¬ 
ray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality,  and  engaged 
more  deeply  in  cabals  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Darn- 
ley,  in  the  mean  time,  pressed  his  suit  with  eagerness. 
The  queen  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  make  Murray 
subscribe  a  paper  expressing  a  consent  to  her  marriage ; 
but  all  was  to  no  purpose.  Many  of  the  nobility,  how¬ 
ever,  subscribed  this  paper ;  ami  she  ventured  to  sum¬ 
mon  a  convention  of  the  estates  at  ytirling,  to  whom  she 
opened  the  business  of  the  marriage ;  and  who  approved 


her  choice,  provided  the  Protestant  should  continue  to  Scotland 
be  the  established  religion  of  the  coimtry. 

In  the  mean  time  ambassadors  arrived  from  England, 
with  a  message  importing  Elizabeth’s  entire  disapproba¬ 
tion  and  disallowance  of  the  queen’s  marriage  with  Lord 
Darnley.  But  to  these  ambassadors  Mary  replied  only, 
that  matters  were  gone  too  far  to  be  recalled ;  and  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  solid  cause  of  di.spleasUre,  since,  by 
her  advice,  she  had  fixed  her  affections  not  on  a  foreign- 
,  but  on  an  Englislunan ;  and  since  the  person  she 


er 


favoured  was  descended  of  a  distinguished  lineage,  and 


could  boast  of  having  in  his  veins  the  ro)^al  blood  of 
both  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  this  audience  she 
created  lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knight.  The  oath 
of  knighthood  was  administered  to  him.  Fie  was  made 
a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  Lord  Armanagh. 
He  was  belted  earl  of  Ross.  He  then  promoted  14<  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  did  homage 
to  the  queen,  without  any  reservation  of  duty  to  tlie 


crown  of  England,  where  his  finnily  had  for  a  long 


time  resided.  His  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  for  a  short  time  ;  and  this  was  so  much  re¬ 
sented  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
Ruthven,  he  threatened  to  stab  that  nobleman. 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembly 
of  parliament,  which  was  finally  to  determine  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  marriage,  was  now  approaching.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  with  the 
approbation  bestowed  by  the  convention  of  the  estates 
on  the  queen’s  choice  of  Lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  v^as  at  hand  when  a  decisive  blow  should 
be  struck.  To  heighten  the  resentments  of  his  friends, 
and  to  justify  in  some  measure  the  violence  of  his  pro¬ 
jects,  he  affected  to  be  under  apprehensions  of  being  as¬ 
sassinated  by  the  lord  Darnley.  His  fears  were  sounded 
abroad  ;  and  he  avoided  going  to  Perth,  where  he  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  plot  against  him  was  to  be  carried  into 
e.xecution.  He  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley  with  Anassocla- 
unceasing  assiduity  ;  and  united  to  him  in  a  confederacy  “o"  against 
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the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,’'‘“ 


Rothes,  and  Glencairn.  It  was  not  the  sole  object  of|*ey. 
their  association  to  oppose  the  marriage.  They  engaged 
in  more  criminal  enterprises.  They  meditated  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley  ;  and  while 
the  queen  was  on  the  road  to  Calendar  place  to  visit  the 
lord  Livingston,  they  proposed  to  intercept  her  and  to 
hold  her  in  captivity.  In  this  state  of  her  humiliation, 

Murray  was  to  advance  himself  to  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  under  the  character  of  its  regent.  But 
Mary  having  received  intelligence  of  their  conspiracy, 
the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruthven  suddenly  raised 
300  men  to  protect  her  in  her  journey.  Defeated  in 
this  scheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  aud  liis  associates  did 
not  relinquish  their  cabals.  They  projected  new  a- 
chievemenls ;  and  the  nation  was  filled  with  alarms, 
suspicions,  and  terror.  572 

Amidst  the  arts  employed  by  the  Scottish  malcon-Disturban- 
tents  to  inflame  the  animosities  of  the  nation,  they  for-*’*^®  ruined 
got  not  to  insist  on  the  dangers  which  threatened 


Protestant  religion  from  theadvancoment  of  Lord  Darn¬ 


ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  must  ensue  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Letters  were  everywhere  dispersed  among  the 
faithful,  reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had 
wrought  for  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  ad¬ 
monishing 


SCOT 

jkoeland.  monishing  them  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  the  mass. 
A  supplication  was  presented  to  the  queen,  complaining 
of  idolaters,  and  insisting  on  their  punishment.  In  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs  it  was  received  with  unusual 
respect ;  and  Mary  instructed  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  to 
abstain  from  giving  offence  of  any  kind  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  A  priest,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mass, 
was  taken  by  the  brethren,  and  exposed  to  the  insults 
jind  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profession,  and  with  the 
chalice  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a 
check  to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Protestants, 
rising  in  their  wrath,  were  tlie  more  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  she  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.  The 
most  learned  and  able  of  the  clergy  held  frequent  con¬ 
sultations  together ;  and  while  the  nation  was  disturbed 
with  dangerous  ferments,  the  general  assembly  was  call¬ 
ed  to  deliberate  on  the  aft'airs  of  the  church.  Tlieir 
hope  of  success  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in 
the  situation  of  the  queen,  they  were  the  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  forming  their  resolutions  ;  and  the  commission¬ 
ers,  whom  they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  de- 
g-3  mand  a  parliamentary  ratification  of  their  desires, 
rheir  dc-  They  insisted,  that  the  mass,  with  every  remnant  of 
Hands.  popery,  should  be  universally  suppressed  throughout  the 
kingdom  ;  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen’s  person 
and  household  should  be  included ;  and  that  all  Papists 
and  idolaters  should  be  punished  on  conviction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  persons  of  every 
description  and  degree  should  resort  to  the  churches  on 
Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to  attend  to  exhortations 
and  sermons  ;  that  an  independent  provision  should  be 
assigned  for  the  support  of  the  present  clergy,  and  for 
their  successors ;  that  all  vacant  beneficesshould  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  persons  found  qualified  for  the  ministry,  on 
the  trial  and  examination  of  the  superintendants  ;  that 
no  bishopric,  abbey,  priory,  deanery,  or  other  living, 
having  many  churches,  should  be  bestowed  on  a  single 
person;  but  that,  the  plurality  of  the  foundation  being 
dissolved,  each  church  should  be  provided  with  a  mini¬ 
ster  ;  that  glebes  and  manses  should  be  allotted  for  the 
residence  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  reparation  of 
churches ;  that  no  charge  in  schools  or  universities,  and 
no  care  of  education,  either  public  or  private,  should  be 
intrusted  to  any  person  who  was  not  able  and  sound  in 
doctrine,  and  who  was  not  approved  by  tlie  superintend¬ 
ants  ;  that  all  lands  which  had  formerly  been  devoted 
to  hospitality,  should  again  be  made  subservient  to  it ; 
that  the  lands  and  rents  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  monks  of  every  order,  with  the  annuities,  altarages, 
obits,  and  the  other  emoluments  which  had  appertained 
to  priests,  should  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  ot 
the  poor  and  the  upholding  of  schools  ;  tliat  all  horrible 
crimes,  such  as  idolatry,  blasphetny,  breaking  of  the 
sabbath,  witchcraft,  sorcery,  inchantment,  adultery, 
manifest  whoredom,  tlie  keeping  of  brothels,  murder, 
and  oppression,  should  be  punished  witli  severity  ;  that 
judges  should  be  appointed  in  every  district,  witii  pow¬ 
ers  to  pronounce  sentences  and  to  execute  tliein  ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  for  the  ease  of  the  labouring  husbandmen, 
some  order  should  be  devised  concerning  a  reasonable 
payment  of  the  tythes, 

To  these  requisitions,  the  queen  made  an  answer  lull 
ioT^Os,  of  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  agrtai 
iuc«n.  with  the  three  estates  in  establishing  the  retornicu  rcli- 
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gion  over  the  subjects  of  .Scotland  ;  and  she  was  steadily  Scotland, 
resolved  not  to  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or  tlic  fortune,  v— ' 

of  any  person  whatever  on  account  of  his  opinions.  As 
to  herself  and  her  household,  she  was  persuaded  that  Iier 
people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt  tenets  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  her  own  conscience,  and  thereby  involve  her  in 
remorse  and  uneasiness.  Site  had  been  educated  and 
brought  up  in  the  Romisli  faith  ;  she  conceived  it  to  be 
founded  on  the  word  of  God ;  and  she  was  desirous  to 
continue  in  it.  Bui,  setting  aside  lur  belief  and  religi¬ 
ous  duty,  she  ventured  to  assure  them,  that  slie  was  con¬ 
vinced  irom  political  reasons,  that  it  was  her  interest  to 
maintain  herself  firm  in  the  Catholic  persuasion.  By  de¬ 
parting  from  it,  she  would  forfeit  tlie  amityof  the  king  of 
France,  and  that  of  other  princes  who  were  now  strong¬ 
ly  attached  to  her  ;  and  their  disaffection  couid  not  be 
repaired  or  compensated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her 
subjects  she  left  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and 
they  could  not  surely  refuse  to  their  sovereign  the  same 
right  and  indulgence.  ^Villl  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  it  was  a  prerogative  and  property  which  it 
would  ill  become  her  to  violate.  Fler  necessities,  and 
the  charge  of  her  royal  dignity,  required  Iter  to  retain 
in  her  hands  the  patrimony  of  tlie  crown.  After  the 
purposes,  how  ever,  of  her  station,  and  the  exigencies 
of  government,  were  satisfied,  slie  could  not  object  to 
a  special  assignment  of  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry  ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  the  other  articles 
which  had  been  submitted  to  her,  she  was  willing  to 
be  directed  by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  concur  in  the  resolutions  which  shotild  appear  to 
them  most  reasonable  and  expedient. 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  assembly  or  convention,  expres-  Tlie  I’rofe- 
sed  great  displeasure  wiiii  this  return  to  their  address. 

They  took  the  liberty  of  informing  the  queen,  that  * 

doctrines  of  the  reformation  which  she  refused  to  adopt,  ^^nswer. 
were  tlie  religion  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  taught  by  bis  apostles.  Popery  was  of  all 
persuasions  the  least  alluring,  and  had  the  fewest  recoiii- 
mendations.  In  antiquity,  consent  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  nuiiibiT  of  proselytes,  it  was  plainly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Judaism.  It  did  not  even  rest  on  a  founda¬ 
tion  so  solid  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  TIu-v  re¬ 
quired  her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  etciiial  Goil, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  Uie  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  disputations  belw  ecu  tliem 
and  their  adversaries.  The  terrors  of  tlie  mass  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  Tlie  performer 
of  it,  the  action  itself,  and  tlie  opinions  cxprcssi  d  m  it, 
were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  nboniinable.  'I’o 
licar  the  mass,  or  to  gaze  on  it,  was  to  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  ofsacrilegc,  bla^plle■mv.  and  idolatry . 

Her  ilelicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehension  of  offending  tlie  king  ol  1  ranee  uiul  her 
otliLT  allies,  they  ridiculed  a>  iniperliiu  nt  in  the  liighcBt 
degree.  I'liey  told  litr,  tliat  the  true  ri-ligion  of  t  hrisl 
was  the  only  means  hy  which  any  coufcdciacy  could  en¬ 
dure  ;  and  that  it  wus  far  moie  preciou.*>  than  llic  al¬ 
liance  of  any  potentate  w  hatever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
lief  the  friciuUhip  of  Uie  King  of  kings.  As  to  patro¬ 
nages,  being  a  portion  of  Iut  patrimony,  tJicy  intend¬ 
ed  not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights  :  but  it  was  their 
judgment,  tliat  tlie  supermU  '  els  ought  to  make  a 
trial  of  tiic  qualifications  of  candidates  for  Uiu  nuiustry  ; 

lUld 
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Scotland,  35  .jt  jj,,,  clitly  of  the  patron  to  present  a  person 
to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  business  of  the  church  to 
manage  his  institution  or  collation.  For  without  this 
restraint,  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  fitness  of 
the  incumbent ;  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  of  mi¬ 
nisters  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mis¬ 
rule  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  just  that  her 
majesty  should  retain  any  part  of  the  revenue  of  bene¬ 
fices  ;  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  for  the  uses  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion,  that  a  suitable 
assignment  should  be  made  for  them,  they  could  not  but 
thank  her  with  reverence  :  but  they  begged  leave  to 
solicit  and  importune  her  to  condescend  on  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  a  proper  scheme  for  this  end,  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ;  and  that,  taking  into  due  considera. 
tion  the  other  articles  of  their  demands,  she  would 
study  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 

676  religious  estahlishment  of  iier  people. 

They  rise  From  the  fears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 
but  arc’  disturbances  and  insurrections  were  unavoidable  ;  and 
soon  quell- Mary  had  given  her  answer  to  the  petitions  or 
ed.  address  of  the  clergy,  the  Protestants,  in  a  formidable 

numiier,  had  marched  to  St  Leonard’s  Craig  ;  and,  di¬ 
viding  shemselves  into  companies,  had  chosen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the  leaders  of  this  tumult  be¬ 
ing  apprehended  and  committed  to  close  cusloilv,  it 
subsided  by  degrees;  and  tl  equeen,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  magistrates  of  Edinhiirgh,  instead  of  biinging 
them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  I’o  (juict,  at 
the  same  time,  the  apprehcn.dons  wliich  had  gone  a- 
broad,  and  to  coiUrovert  the  insidious  reports  which 
had  been  industrioudy  spread  of  her  inclination  to 
overturn  the  rel’ormcd  docti  i.ies,  she  repeatedly  issued 
proclamations,  assuring  her  subjects  that  it  was  her 
fixed  determination  not  to  molest  or  disturb  any  person 
whatever  on  account  of  his  religion  or  conscience  ;  and 
th.at  she  had  niver  itrcsiimcd  even  to  think  of  any  in¬ 
novation  that  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  or  pre- 

677  judice  the  hnpiiiness  of  the  commonwealth, 
liungucs  Wljile  Marv  v\as  contlucting  her  affairs  with  discern- 

oi  ilu;  10-  abililv,  the  earl  of  .Murray  and  his  cor.fede- 

IilIIidus  no-  .  ,  ■  ,  .  •  ,  .  . 

b'.c-s  with  rates  continued  their  consultations  ami  intrigue.-^,  .after 

IliiziihL'.h.  tl'.cirdisappointment  in  the consj  iracy  .against  tlmcjnccn 
ami  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their  only  liope 
of  success  or  security  dojicnded  on  Lliztibclh  ;  and  as 
R.andolph  had  promised  ijieui  her  protection  ami  assist¬ 
ance.  they  SCI  ujiled  not  to  address  a  letter  to  lier,  ex¬ 
plaining  their  views  and  situation.  The  pretences  of 
their  hostility  to  their  sovereign  wliich  they  affected  to 
insist  on,  wcrelicr  settled  design  of  overturning  thoPro- 
testant  religion,  and  her  rooted  desire  to  break  off  all 
cone.-pondence  and  amity  with  England.  To  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes,  they  said,  wastiie 
object  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  with  her  support  and 
aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  effectually  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  emolument  and  advantage  of  tlie  two  king¬ 
doms.  In  tlic  present  state  of  their  affairs,  they  applied 
not,  however,  for  any  supply  of  troops.  An  aid  from 
lier  treasury  only  was  now  necessary  to  them ;  and  lliey 
engaged  to  bestow  her  bounty  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her  interests.  Tiie 
pleasure  with  which  Elizabeth  received  their  applica- 
tionswas  equal  to  thcaversion  shchad  conceived  against 
the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  granted  them  the  rc- 

1 


lief  they  requested,  but  assured  them  by  Randolph  of  Scotlatul. 
her  esteem  and  favour  while  they  should  continue  to  up-  -v— ' 

hold  the  reformed  religion  and  the  connexion  of  the 
two  nations.  Flattered  by  her  assurances  and  generosi¬ 
ty,  they  were  strenuous  to  gain  partisans,  and  to  disu¬ 
nite  the  friends  of  their  sovereign;  and  while  they  were 
secretly  preparing  for  rebellion,  and  for  trying  their 
strength  in  the  field,  they  disseminated  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  tenets.  That  a  Papist  could  not  legally  be  their 
king  ;  that  the  queen  was  not  at  liberty  of  herself  to 
make  the  choice  of  a  husband  ;  and  that,  in  a  matter 
so  weighty,  she  ought  to  be  entirely  directed  by  the 
determination  of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  par¬ 
liament.  C78  ' 

Elizabeth,  at  the  same  time,  carrylns  her  dissimu- 
lation  to  the  most  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran- 
dolph  to  ask  an  audience  of  Mary  :  and  to  counsel  her 
to  nourish  no  suspicions  of  the  earl  of  Murrav  and  liis 
friends  ;  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  sincerity  and  honour; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  tlieir  soi  vices  iind  hiiherco 
preserved  her  kingdom  in  rcjiose,  her  je;iloio-ics  of  il’.eni 
might  kindle  it  into  combustion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
noblesfiow,  and  hazard  her  person  and  her  crow  n.  I'ull 
of  astonishment  at  a  message  so  rude  and  improper,  the 
queen  of  ccots  desired  him  to  inform  his  miitre'ss,  that 
she  required  not  her  instructions  to  distinguish  between 
patriotism  and  treachery  ;  that  she  was  fully  sensible 
wlicn  hcrwillorpurposewasresistcdorobeyed;  and  that 
she  possessed  a  power  w  iiicli  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
repress  and  to  punish  the  enormities  and  the  crimes  of 
Iicr  subjects.  Tlie  English  resident  went  nowto  the  earl 
of  Lenox,  and  tlic  lord  Uarnicy,  and  charged  them  to 
return  to  England,  'i’he  former  expressed  an  appre- 
hen.-ion  of  the  severity  of  his  queen,  and  sought  an  as¬ 
surance  of  her  favour  before  he  could  venture  to  visit 
her  dominii  ns.  The  latter,  exerting  greater  fortitude, 
told  iiini,  ti'.at  he  acknowledged  no  duty  or  obedience 
hut  to  the  queen  or  Scots.  I'he  resident  treating  (his 
answer  as  elisrcsncct. ul  to  Elizabeth,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  lorel  Darnley,  and  retired  vvitheiut  making 
any  reverence,  or  bidding  him  adieu. 

The  bcliaviour  of  Elizabelh,  so  fierce  and  so  perfidi¬ 
ous,  was  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions  of 
Mary;  and  this,  doubtless,  wa.-.  one  of  the  motives  liy 
wliieli  she  was  actuated.  But  w  hile  tlie  ciueen  of  Scots 
was  Oa.gcr  to  accomiilish  her  marriage,  she  was  not  in¬ 
attentive  to  the  ri.'ing  troubles  of  her  country',  file  par- 
Jiamcntvviiich  she  had  aiipointed  could  tiot  now  be  held ; 
it  w  as  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  distant  period ;  and 
tlic  v  olcnce  of  the  times  did  not  then  permit  it  to  as¬ 
semble.  By  letters  she  invited  to  her,  with  all  their  re¬ 
tainers,  tlie  mo.st  powerful  and  niosi  eminent  oi  lier  sub¬ 
jects.  Botinvel  was  again  recalled  from  France  ;  and 
by  general  proclamation  she  sumiiioned  to  In  r  standard 
the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  J'lie  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  likewise  amply  provided  witli  stores  and  am¬ 
munition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misl'oi  tunes,  it  might 
afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  alacrity  with 
which  her  subjects  flocked  to  her  from  every  (juarter, 
informed  her  of  her  power  and  jiopularitj' ;  and  while 
it  struck  Murray  and  liis  adherents  w  ith  tlic  danger 
to  which  tlicy  were  exposed,  it  declared  to  them  ihc 
opinion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity  and 
tlie  sclfi.-hnc.-s  of  tlieir  |>roceedings. 

On  the  2l‘lh  of  July  1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar¬ 
riage 
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riage  between  the  queen  and  Lord  Darnlej'  was  perform¬ 
ed.  The  latter  had  been  previously  created  duke  of 
Albany.  The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  proclamation 
was  published,  commanding  him  to  be  styled  king  of  the 
realm,  and  that  all  letters  after  their  marriage  should  be 
directed  in  the  names  of  her  husband  and  herself.  The 
day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  confirming 
this  act :  he  was  pronounced  king  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  associated  with  the  queen  in  her  govern¬ 
ment.  This  measure  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  extremp  love  the  queen  had  for  her  husband,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  see  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  though  perhaps  she 
might  also  be  urged  to  it  by  the  pressing  eagerness  of 
Lord  Darnley  himself,  and  the  partial  counsels  of  David 
Rizzio.  The  earl  of  Murray  made  loud  complaints,  re¬ 
monstrated,  that  a  king  was  imposed  on  the  nation  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  three  estates,  and  called  on  the 
nation  to  arm  against  the  beginnings  of  tyranny.  The 
malecontcnts  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms; 
but  their  success  was  not  answerable  to  their  wishes. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  satisfied  with  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  sovereign,  and  she  herself  took  the  ear¬ 
liest  opportunity  of  crushing  the  rebellion  in  its  infancy. 
The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor;  and  similar 
steps  were  taken  with  other  chiefs  of  the  rebels.  She 
then  took  the  field  against  them  at  the  head  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  army;  and  having  driven  them  from  one  place 
to  another,  obliged  them  at  last  to  take  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that  du¬ 
plicity  for  which  her  conduct  was  so  remarkable. 
Though  she  herself  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  she  refused  to  give  jin  audience  to  their 
deputies.  Nay,  she  even  caused  tlfem  to  issue  a  public 
declaration,  that  neither  she,  nor  any  person  in  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them  to  their  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices.  Yet,  while  the  public  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
was  so  acrimonious,  she  afl’orded  them  a  secure  retreat 
in  her  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private 
with  respect  and  kindness,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  supply  him  with  money.  Mary,  however, 
resolved  to  proceed  against  the  rebels  with  an  exem¬ 
plary  rigour.  *1  he  submissions  of  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  alone,  who  liad  been  less  criminal  tlian  the  rest, 
were  attended  to.  But  even  the  favour  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  was  precarious  and  uncertain;  tor  he  was  com¬ 


manded  to  use  the  pretence  of  sickness,  and  to  pass  Scotlond. 
for  some  time  into  foreign  countries.  A  parliament  — v— ^ 
was  called  ;  and  a  summons  of  treason  being  executed 
against  the  earls  of  Argyle,  (ilencairn,  and  Rothes, 
with  others  of  the  principal  rebels,  they  were  command¬ 
ed  to  appear  before  the  three  estates;  in  default  of 
which  their  lives  and  estates  were  declared  forfeited. 

In  the  mean  time  Throgmorton  die  English  ambas¬ 
sador  solicited  the  pardon  of  the  rebels;  which  Mary 
was  at  first  inclined  to  grant.  By  the  persuasion  of  the  Afarj.  ac- 
court  of  France,  however,  she  was  not  only  induced  tocedos  to  ili^ 
proceed  against  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded  to  the*^^ 
treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestants  was  determined.  This  measure  filled  the 
whole  court  with  terror  and  dismay.  The  rebels  were 
acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  situation;  and  being 
now  rendered  desperate,  diey  were  ready  to  engage  in 
the  most  atrocious  designs.  Unhappily,  the  siiuution  of 
affairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  their 
purposes  but  too  ea-sy.  Violent  disgusts  had  taken  place  QuiutbI* 
between  the  queen  and  her  husband.  Her  fondness  hadln-twecn 
been  exce.ssi ve ;  but  she  soon  perceived  that  the  qualities 
ofhis  mind  were  not  proportioned  to  his  personal  accom- 
plishments.  He  was  proud,  disdainful,  and  susnicious. 

No  persuasions  could  correct  his  obstinacy;  and  he  was 
at  the  same  time  giddy  and  obstinate,  insolent  and  mean. 

The  queen  in  consequence  began  to  show  an  indifference 
tow  ards  him ;  which  he  took  care  to  augment,  by  show¬ 
ing  the  like  indifierence  towards  her,-  and  engaging  in 
low  intrigues  and  amours,  indulging  himself  in  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  riot,  &c.  The  desire  of  dominion  was  his  ruling 
passion  however  ;  and  the  queen,  finding  his  total  in¬ 
capacity  for  exercising  his  power  to  any  good  purpose, 
had  excluded  him  from  it  altogether.  He  was  therefore 
at  present  a  proper  object  for  the  machinations  of  the 
rebels,  and  readily  entered  iuto  an  agreement  with  them 
to  depose  the  queen;  vainly  thinking  by  that  means  to 
secure  the  crown  to  himself.  Ah  the  parliament  was 
soon  to  assemble,  in  which  the  rebels  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned  for  high  trea¬ 
son,  it  was  necessary  that  the  kingdom  slmuld  be  thrown 
into  disorder  before  that  time,  otherwise  their  fate  was 
inevitable.  Practising  on  the  imbecility  of  Darnley,  Tfio 
they  persuaded  him  that  a  criminal  correspondence  sub- roi'pirc^ 
sisted  between  the  queen  and  David  Kiz/.io  (at.  ^ 
this  reason  the  king  resolved  on  his  destruction;  and  tlK\ij  u,gRi„^ 

conspirators  niOMht) 
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(r)  That  there  subsisted  a  criminal  intercourse  between  Mary  end  Uizzio  is  a  sc.andal  which  is  now  given  up 
bv  her  enemies.  It  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  eviv^ence  in  this  case  is 
S‘arly  of  no  weight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  strenuous  partisans  of  her  adversaries,  but  Iroin 
tude  J^f  falsehoods  which  they  anxiously  detail  to  calumniate  her.  I  he  love  she  olt  tor  Dan.lcy  was 
and  their  acquaintance  commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  apoointnunt  of  Rir/io  to  be  her  secretary  for 
French  affairs.  She  became  pregnant  soon  after  her  niarri^e  ;  and  it  was  during  her  pregnancy  that  Kixaio 
was  a-ssnssinated.  These  are  striking  presumptions  in  her  favour.  And  what  steuiH  to  put  her  innocence  out 
of  all  ouestion  is  the  silence  of  the  spies  and  residents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  thl^  pretended  amour  ;  for, 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could  not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effectually  ifian 
by  declaring  to  her  hsparftculars;  and  their  want  of  delicacy,  so  observable  m  other  c.rcumManccs,  would 
have  induce?!  them  on  lliis  occasion  to  give  the  greatest  foulness  aiid  defomnty  to  their  m  or  mat  ion 

It  ai.DP  irs  that  llizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  disagreeable  form.  Buchaimn  say  s  ol  him,  Non  faci.  m 
cultus  honestabat,  sed  facies  cultum  destrueb.it.  ’’  //sM.  Scot.  hh.  xvii.  I  h.s  expr«»ioi.  is  very  strong  .  but  it 
would  have  little  weight  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  similar  desenptum  o  ■ 

book  intitled  “  Le  Uvre  de  la  Morte  de  la  Kevnc  d’Leosse,  and  printed  in  the  y  ear  .  he  i>  saio  to 
»  dtgradl'de  corps.  ’  fnasrm.  ap.  Mb,  p.  37.  This  work,  too.  wliilc  it  record,  the  unk.ndnc«  ol  nalurc^o 
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conspirators  hoped  thus  not  only  to  get  an  indemnity  to 
'  tliemselves,  but  to  effect  a  total  revolution  at  court,  and 
the  entire  humiliation  of  Bothwel,  Huntly,  and  Athol, 
who  were  the  associates  of  Rizzio.  In  order  to  save 
themselves,  however,  they  engaged  the  king  to  sub¬ 
scribe  a  bond,  affirming  that  the  project  of  assassinat¬ 
ing  Rizzio  was  altogether  of  his  own  devising;  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  he  had  solicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
from  the  apprehensions  that  resistance  might  be  made 
to  him  ;  and  agreeing,  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a 
prince,  to  protec't  and  secure  them  against  every  ha¬ 
zard  and  injury  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from 
the  achievement  of  his  enterprise.  Having  procured 
this  security,  and  having  allured  the  earl  of  Lennox 
the  king's  father  to  approve  of  their  measures,  they 
adjusted  the  method  of  tlie  projected  murder;  and  de¬ 
spatched  a  messenger  to  the  English  frontier,  adver¬ 
tising  the  earl  of  Murray  and  the  rebels  of  their  inten¬ 
tions,  and  inviting  them  to  return  to  the  court. 

On  the  yth  of  March,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  dOO,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  The  earl  of  Morton 
and  the  lord  Lindsay  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  IGO  persons.  The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at 
supper,  having  in  her  company  her  natural  sister  the 
countess  of  Argyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert,  eom- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhouse,  Beton  of  Creich  master  of 
the  household,  Arthur  Erskine,  and  David  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  seated  himself  by  her 
.side.  He  was  followed  by  the  lord  Ruthven,  who  be¬ 
ing  wasted  with  sickness,  and  cased  in  armour,  exhibit¬ 
ed  an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible.  Eouc 
ruffians  attended  hirii.  In  a  hollow  voice  he  command¬ 
ed  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become  him. 
The  queen,  in  astonishment  and  consternation,  applied 
to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  mysterious  enterprise. 
He  affected  ignorance.  She  ordered  Ruthven  from  her 
presence,  under  the  penalty  of  treason ;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had  committed  any  crime,  she 
would  produce  him  bel'ore  the  parliament,  and  punish 
him  according  to  the  laws.  Ruthven  drawing  his  dag- 
ger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio.  Tlie  queen  rose  to  make 
an  fxertioiv  of  her  authority.  The  unfortunate  stranger 
laid  hold  of  her  garments,  crying  out  for  justice  and 
mercy.  Other  conspirators,  rushing  into  the  chamber, 
overturned  the  table,  and  increased  the  dismay  and 
confusion.  Loaded  pistols  were  presented  to  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  queen.  'I'he  king  held  her  in  his  arms. 
George  Douglas,  snatching  the  dagger  of  his  sovereign, 
plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Rizzio.  The  wounded  and 
screaming  victim  was  dragged  into  the  antichamber ; 
and  so  eager  were  the  assa.ssins  to  complete  their  work, 
that  he  was  torn  and  mangled  with  56  wotinds. 

While  the  queen  w'as  pressing  the  king  to  satisfy  her. 
inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  so  execrable,  Ruth¬ 


ven  returned  into  their  presence.  She  gave  a  full  vent  Svctl;r;5^ 

to  indignation  and  reproach.  Ruthven,  with  an  into-  — — v - ‘ 

lerable  coldness  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  counsel  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  whom  he  had  dishonoured  ;  and  that  by  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  this  minion  she  had  refused  the  crown-m;itri- 
monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  re-establish  the  an¬ 
cient  religion,  had  resolved  to  punish  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  friends,  and  had  entrusted  her  confidence 
to  Bothwel  and  Huntly,  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  remonstrated  against  her 
prqceedings,  and  complained  that  from  the  time  cf  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  she  had  neitlver  regarded,  nor 
entertained,  nor  trusted  him.  His  suspicions  and  in¬ 
gratitude  shocked  and  tortured  her.  His  connexion 
with  the  conspirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety. 
Apprehensions  of  outrages  still  more  atrocious  invaded 
her.  In  these  agitated  and  miserable  moments  she  did 
not  lose  herself  in  the  hel])lcs.sness  of  sorrow.  The 
loftiivess  of  her  spirit  communicated  relief  to  her  ;  and 
wiping  away  her  tears,  she  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not 
now  a  season  for  lamentation,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwel,  and  Athol,  the  lords 
Fleming  and  Levingston,  and  Sir  James  Balibur,  who 
were  obnoxious  to  tJie  conspirators,  and  at  this  time  in 
the  palace,  found  all  resistance  vain.  Some  of  them 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made  their  escape  ; 
and  others  were  allowed  to  retire.  The  provost  and 
magistrates  cf  Edinburgh  getting  intelligence  of  the 
tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  bell  to  be  rung.  The  citi-  The  riuccti 
zeivs,  apprehensive  and  anxious,  approached  in  crowds  confiia'd 
to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  she  '■"‘vat*- 
was  not  permitted  to  address  herself  to  them.  The^''^''’ 
conspirators  told  her,  that  if  she  presumed  to  make 
any  harangue,  they  would  “  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  ca.ct 
her  over  tlie  walls.  ”  The  king  called  to  tlie  people 
that  she  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse. 

'I'he  queen  wa.s  shut  up  in  her  chamber,  uncertain  of 
her  fate,  and  without  the  consolation  or  attendance  of 
her  women. 

In  the  morning  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
king,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  ordering  the  members 
to  retire  from  the  city,  'i'he  rebellious  lords  now  re¬ 
turned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  with- 
in  2t  hours  after  the  assiissination-  of  Rizio.  'i'ho  she  cnilea— 
queen,  knowing  of  how  mucli  consequence  it  was  iorvomsin 
her  to  gain  the  carl  of  IMiirray,  invited  him  to  v.  ait S-'p- 
on  her.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  provocation 
which  she  had  met  with,  Mary  so  far,  commanded  her  " 
passions,  that  she  gave  him  a  favourable  reception; 
j\ftcr  informing  him  of  the  rudeness  and  severity  of 
the  treatment  she  had  received,  the  queen  observed, 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  friendship  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  protected  her  against  such  excesses  of 

hardship 


?  - - 

Jiis  person,  has  observed,  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  he  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  “  Ellc  (yait- 
toit  ordinairement  avec  David  Riccio  son  secretaire,  honmie  age  et  prudent,  qui  possedoit  son  orcillc.  ”  I6/c/, 
And  other  authors  give  their  testimonies  to  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegyrists  of  Mary  exaggerate  somewhat  the  imperfections  as  well  as  the  good  qua¬ 
lities  of  Rizzio.  But  there  seems  in  general  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  an}'  more  than 
his  ugliness  and  senility.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  be  her  secretary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  absur¬ 
dity  to  think  that  a  queen  so  young  and  beautiful  would  yield  licrself  to  deformity  and  old  age. 
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.Voiland.  ha-.tUl-.ip  Rntl  insult.  Murrny,  i-.illi  a  liypocritical  tont- 
passion,  shod  abundance  of  tears;  w'liiic  the  queen 
seemed  to  entertain  no  doiiht  of  his  sincerity,  but  gave 
Itim  room  to  hope  for  a  iiill  pardon  of  all  bis  offences. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  consjiiralors  held  fre¬ 
quent  cortsultations  together,  and  in  these  it  was  de¬ 
bated)  wliether  they  should  hold  the  queen  in  perpe¬ 
tual  cajitivity,  or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they 
sho'jiil  con  ent  themselves  with  committing  her  to  close 
custody  in  Stirling  castle  till  they  should  obtain  a  par- 
liatircntar\  sanction  to  their  proceedings,  establish  the 
Protestant  religion  by  tlie  total  overthrow  of  the  mass, 
and  invest  the  king  with  the  crown-matrimonial  and 
the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  full  extent  of  her 
wretchedness;  and  therefore,  as  her  last  resource,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  king,  whom  she  treated  with  all  those  blan¬ 
dishments  usually  employed  by  the  fair  sex  when  they 
want  to  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  other.  The 
king,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  hpd  a  natural  facility  of 
temper,  was  easily  gained  overi.  The  conspirators  were 
alarmed  at  his  coldness, and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind 
with  fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife  :  but, 
finding  they  could  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  last  be¬ 
gan  to  treat  for  an  accommodation.  The  king  brought 
them  a  message,  Importing,  that  .Mary  was  disposed  to 
bury  ill  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  transgressions; 
and  he  offered  to  conduct  them  into  her  presence.  The 
earls  of  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthven, 
attemled  him  into  her  presence;  and,  falling  on  their 
knees  before  the  queen,  made  their  ap^gics  and  sub¬ 
missions.  She  commanded  timm  to  rise;  and  having 
desired  them  to  recollect  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and 
rapacity,  she  assured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  designing  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  possess  her¬ 
self  of  their  estates,  she  was  inclined  to  receive  them 
into  favour,  and  to  grant  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the 
nobles  who  had  come  from  England,  but  to  those  who 
liad  assassinated  David  Uizzio.  They  were  according¬ 
ly  ordered  to  prepare  tlie  bonds  for  their  security  and 
forgiveness,  which  the  queen  promised  to  take  the  ear¬ 
liest  opportunity  of  subscribing;  hut  in  the  mean  time 
the  king  observed,  that  the  conspirators  ought  to  re¬ 
move  the  guards  which  they  had  placed  around  tlic 
and  escapesqueen,  that  all  suspicion  of  restraint  might  he  remov- 
frfrin  iheui.  g j  q-jjig  measure  could  not  with  any  propriety  be 

opposed,  and  the  guards  were  therefore  dismissed  ;  on 
which  the  queen,  that  very  night,  left  her  palace  at 
midnight,  and  took  the  ro.ad  to  Dunbar,  accompanied 
by  the  king  and  a  few  attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  escape  threw  the  conspira¬ 
tors  into  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  she  immediate¬ 
ly  issued  proclamations  for  her  subjects  to  attend  her 
in  arms,  and  was  powerfully  supported,  'i’licy  sent 
therefore  the  lord  .Semple,  requesting,  witli  the  utmost 
humility,  her  subscription  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and 
security;  but  to  lliis  messfige  she  returned  an  unfa- 
vour.ible  answer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh 
w  ith  an  army  of  8000  men.  The  conspirators  now  Hed 
C90  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Even  .lolin  Knox  rc- 
Tlie  relwl-  tired  to  Kyle  till  the  storm  should  blow  over.  On  the 
lious nobles arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy  council  was  in- 
reduatwrs.sfiintly  called,  in  which  the  con-pirutors  were  ch.irged 
to  appear  as  guilty  of  murder  and  treason  ;  tlicir  places 
of  strength  were  ordered  to  be  surrendered  to  the  ofti- 
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cers  of  the  crown  ;  and  their  estates  anil  possessions  ^^oiland. 
were  made  liable  to  confiscation  and  forfeiture.  * 

Hut  wliile  the  queen  was  thus  eager  to  puiiisli  the 
conspirators,  she  was  ficnsil)le  that  so  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  by  uniting  in  a  common  cause,  iniglit  raise  a 
powerful  party  in  opposition  to  her;  for  which  reason 
site  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  .Miirr/iy  from  the 
re.st,  b\  making  him  offers  of  p.ardon.  .Sir  .lames  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged  himself  to  produce  his  pardon 
and  that  of  his  adherents,  if  he  would  separate  from 
IMorton  and  tlie  conspirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  distant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  against  the 
numleras  a  most  execrable  action;  but  notwithstanding 
his  affected  anger,  when  the  conspirators  fied  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  furnished  them  with  lettei  s  ofrecommendation 
to  the  earl  of  15ed'ord.  After  the  flight  of  the  conspi-  Shaintiul 
rators,  the  king  titought  it  necessary  for  him  to  deny 
his  having  any  share  in  the  action.  He  therefore  em-!"’'’ 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  council 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy  against  Rizzio  ; 
and  not  .satisfied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proclamations 
at  the  market-place  of  the  capital,  and  over  the  wliole 
kingdom,  protested  to  the  people  at  large  that  he  had 
never  bestowed  on  it,  in  any  degree,  the  sanction  of 
his  command,  consent,  assistance,  or  approbation.  692 
In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am- 
pie  pardon  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Dlcncairn,“ii‘,,^’'‘,7 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents;  hut  towards  the  con  the  rctn-Li 
spirators  she  remained  inexorable.  Tliis  lenity,  to»fv  lanlo*- 
Murray  especially,  proved  a  source  of  the  greatest*"’*** 
inquietude  to  the  queen  ;  for  this  nobleman,  blind  to 
every  motive  cf  action  distinct  from  his  own  ambition, 
began  to  contrive  new  plots,  which,  though  disappoint¬ 
ed  for  a  time,  soon  operated  to  the  destruction  of  the 
queen,  and  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  69" 

On  the  I9th  ot’,fune  1.566,  the  queen  was  delivered  ^ 

of  a  prince,  who  received  the  name  of  ,/amef.  This‘,;"|',^'|y„y[ 
happy  event,  however,  did  not  extinguish  the  quarrel  i5<i6. 
betwixt  her  and  tlie  king.  1 1;>  de-ire  to  intriule  himself 
into  her  autliority.  and  to  fix  a  stain  on  her  honour, 
his  sliare  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  his  extremu 
meanness  in  publicly  denying  it,  could  not  fail  to  im¬ 
press  her  with  tlie  strongest  sentiments  of  detestation  and 
contempt.  Unable,  however,  totally  to  divc-t  herself  of 
regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  distant,  C;H 
was  yet  decent  and  respectful.  C'astclnan,  at  this  time  •' 
ambassador  extraordinary  from  France,  conceived 
a  reconciliation  might  he  cffoctcd,  and  employed  him-t«.-cn  the 
self  for  some  time  in  this  friendly  office.  Nor  wvrt-  liisko'j:  »n<l 
endeavours  altogether  ineffectual.  The  king  and  queen'l'"'*'*'*’* 
spent  two  nights  together;  and  proceeded,  in  company 
with  each  other,  to  Megcatland  in  Tw  ccdd.alo,  in  order 
to  ciijov  the  diversion  of  the  chase,  nftindeil  by  the 
c.nris  of  Huntly,  IJothwel,  Murray,  and  other  noble-. 

Thence  they  pa>sed  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  'j 

road  to  Stirling,  llntl  the  king  been  endowi-d  « ilh|„,  ^ 
any  iirudeiicc,  he  would  have  made  the  bc-t  use  of  thisu  tin; 
opportunity  to  regain  thi  affections  of  hi?  queen ;  biil,kiiic  iai- 
instead  of  thi.-,  finding  that  lie  was  not  iinmwlialcly  in-'" 
trusted  w  itli  power.  Ins  peevishness  siigirt-stcd  to  him  the  *'  ■*'*‘'‘*'^* 
design  of  going  abroad.  To  .Mon-iiur  dii  Croe,  the 
Ercnch  rcsulmt,  who  had  uttended  Mary  at  .Stirling, 
he  venlur»d  to  cnniimmieate  his  chimerical  proji-ei, 

'I'his  state-man  repn -eiited  to  him  il.in  ildni  --  and  in- 
efficacy ;  and  eou'd  -carcely  believe  that  lie  was  seri- 
1  X  'J  oa«. 
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Seotlantl.  qus.  To  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  paid  him 
■"W— ^  a  visit  at  this  place  immediately  on  Mary’s  departure 
from  it,  he  likewise  communicated  his  intention  ;  and 
all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  remonstrances  of  this 
nobleman  to  make  him  relinquish  his  design,  were  with¬ 
out  success.  He  provided  a  vessel,  and  kept  it  in 
readiness  to  carry  him  from  Scotland.  The  earl  of 
Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glasgow,  where  he  usually 
resided, gave  wa}^tohis  paternal  anxieties,  and  solicited 
the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  her  authority  and 
persuasions  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which 
she  received  this  despatch,  the  king  alighted  at  Holy- 
roodhouse.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who  were 
with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  objected 
to  three  of  them,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  or¬ 
dered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de¬ 
meanour  so  rudeandsounwarrantable, condescended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him  ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  he  remained  with  her 
during  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  letter,  and  emplo)’ed  every  art  and  blandishment 
to  engage  him  to  abandon  his  perverse  design.  But  he 
gave  her  no  satisfaction.  He  was  unmoved  by  her 
kindness;  and  his  silence,  dejection,  and  peevishness, 
augmented  her  distress.  In  the  morning,  she  called  her 
privy  council  to  assemble  in  the  palace,  and  invited  to 
her  Monsieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoy.  By  the  bi¬ 
shop  of  R  )ss  she  explained  the  intention  of  the  king, 
and  made  known  the  despatch  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know'  the  reasons  of 
a  voyage  that  appeared  to  them  so  inexplicable;  and 
earnestly  pressed  the  king  to  unbosom  himself.  If  his 
resolution  jn'oceeded  from  discontent,  and  if  there  w’ere 
persons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  causes  of 
offence,  they  assured  him,  that  they  were  ready,  upon 
his  information,  to  take  the  nece.ssary  steps  to  make 
liim  eas}'  and  happy.  No  quality  or  rank  should  ex¬ 
empt  those  -from  enquiry  and  punishment  who  had 
committed  misdemeanors  against  him.  This,  they 
said,  consisted  with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of 
the  queen,  and  with  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had 
received  no  sufficient  provocation  to  justify  his  beha¬ 
viour,  and  if  he  had  no  title  to  complain  oif  actual  in¬ 
juries,  they  admonished  him  to  remember,  that  his 
dight  from  a  queen  so  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom 
so  ancient  and  noble,  would  expose  him  to  the  great¬ 
est  ridicule  and  disgrace.  They  pointed  out  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  fortune,  and  counselled  him  not  to  part 
lightly  with  all  its  flattering  advantages.  The  queen 
herself,  taking  his  hand  into  her’s,  and  pressing  it  with 
affection,  besought  him  to  say  by  what  act  or  deed  she 
had  unfortunately  induced  him  to  conceive  so  fatal  a 
purpose.  Her  memory  did  not  reproach  her  with  any 
crime  or  indiscretion  which  affected  his  honour  or  her 
integrity  :  yet  if,  without  any  design  on  her  part,  she 
had  incurred  his  displeasure,  she  was  disposed  to  atone 
for  it  ;  and  she  begged  him  to  speak  w’ith  entire  free¬ 
dom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to  spare  her.  Monsieur 
du  Croc  then  addressed  him,  and  employed  bis  inte¬ 
rest  and  persuasions  to  make  him  reveal  his  inquietudes. 
Bu  all  tills  respectful  attention  and  ceremonious  duty 
were  ineffectual.  Obstinately  froward,  he  refused  to 
confess  that  he  intended  any  voyage,  and  made  no  men¬ 


tion  of  any  reasons  of  discontent.  He  yet  acknowledg-  Scotland, 
ed  with  readiness,  that  he  could  not  with  justice  ac- 
cuse  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence.  Oppressed 
w'ith  uneasiness  and  perturbation, he  prepared  to  retire; 
and,  turning  to  her,  said,  “  Adieu,  Madam  !  3'ou  shall 
not  see  me  for  a  long  time.  ”  He  then  bowed  to  the 
French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

He  hastened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  surprise  and  astonishment.  Thej'  resolv¬ 
ed  to  watch  his  motions  with  anxietv,  and  could  not 
conjecture  what  step  he  would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  rumours  to  her  disadvantage,  despatched 
a  courier  to  advertise  thekingof  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  of  his  conduct.  It  was  not  possible  that  a 
prince  so  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
impression  on  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  domestic  insurrection  or  dis¬ 
turbance.  He  was  universally  odious ;  and,  at  this 
time,  the  queen  was  in  the  highest  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  her  subjects.  After  passing  some  daj'S 
at  Stirling,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen, in  which, 
after  hinting  at  his  design  of  going  abroad, he  insinuat¬ 
ed  his  reasons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  trusted  by  her 
with  authority,  and  she  w’as  no  longer  studious  to  ad¬ 
vance  him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants; 
and  the  nobility  had  deserted  him.  Her  answer  was 
sensible  and  temperat®.  She  called  to  bis  remembrance 
the  distinctions  she  bad  conferred  on  him,  the  uses  to 
which  he  bad  put  the  credit  and  reputation  accruing 
from  them,  and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged 
in  her  subjects.  Though  the  plotters  against  Rizzio 
had  represented  him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprise, 
she  had  yet  abstained  from  any  accusation  of  him,  and 
had  even  behaved  as  if  she  believed  not  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  guilt  of  that  project.  As  to  the  defects  of 
his  retinue,  she  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  her  own  servants.  As  to  the  nobilitj’,  they 
were  the  supports  of  the  throne,  and  independent  of 
it.  Their  countenance  was  not  to  be  commanded  but 
won.  He  had  discovered  too  much  stateliness  towards 
them;  and  they  were  the  proper  judges  of  the  deport¬ 
ment  that  became  them.  If  he  wished  for  consequence, 
it  was  his  duty  to  pay  them  court  and  attention  ;  and 
whenever  he  should  procure  and  conciliate  their  re¬ 
gard  and  commendation,  she  would  he  happy  to  give 
him  all  the  importance  that  belonged  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  BotlnVel 
were  industriously  striving  to  widen  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
foment  the  division  between  the  king  and  his  nobles. 

The  earl  of  Morton  excited  disturbances  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  ;  and  as  no  settled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
since  Mary’s  marriage,  there  was  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  attempts.  Pro¬ 
clamations  were  therefore  issued  by  the  queen  to  call 
her  subjects  to  arms;  and  she  proceeded  to  Jedburgh  to 
hold  justice- courts, and  to  punish  traitors  anddisorderly  ggg 

persons.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  she  was  taken  I\lai7falfs 
dangerously  ill ;  insomuch  that,  believing  her  deatli  toskk.  but 
be  at  hand,  she  called  for  the  bishop  of  Ross,  telling 
him  to  bear  witness  that  she  had  persevered  in  that  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  she  had  been  nourished  and  brought  up  ; 
taking  the  promise  of  her  nobles,  that  after  her  death 
they  would  open  her  last  will  and  testament,  and  pay  to 
it  that  respect  which  consisted  with  tlie  laws,  recom¬ 
mending 
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yeotlond.  mending  to  them  the  rights  of  her  infant  son,  and  the 
V  charge  of  educating  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  en¬ 
able  liim  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  with  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  intreating  them  to  abstain  from  all  cruelty 
and  persecution  of  her  Catholic  subjects.  Notluvith- 
standing  her  apprehensions,  however,  and  the  extreme 
violence  of  her  distemper,  the  queen  at  last  recovered 
perfect  health.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  travel, 
she  visited  Kelso,  Werk  castle,  Hume,  Langton,  and 
Wedderburn.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the  first 
news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.  Being 
desirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,^  the  queen  advanced 
to  it  with  an  attendance  of  1000  horse.  Sir  John 
Forster,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  English  marches, 
came  forth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conducted  her 
to  the  most  proper  station  for  surveying  it,  and  paid  her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  discharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  Continu¬ 
ing  her  journey,  she  passed  to  Eyemouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon ;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmillar  castle, 
where  she  proposed  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  prince,  which  was  soon  to  be  celebrated  at 

697  Stirling. 

Unkind-  During  the  severe  sickness  of  the  queen,  her  hus- 
ness  of  the  band  kept  himself  at  a  distance :  but  when  she  was  so 
king.  far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  and  being  received  with  some  coldness  and 
formality,  he  retired  suddenly  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
neglect  was  a  most  sensible  mortification  to  her ;  and 
while  she  suffered  from  his  ingratitude  and  haughtiness, 
she  was  not  without  suspicion  that  he  was  attempting 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  government.  She 
was  seized  with  a  settled  melancholy ;  and,  in  her  an¬ 
guish,  often  wished  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex¬ 
istence.  Her  nobles,  who  were  caballing  against  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  ,and  took  advantage  of  it. 
Bothwel,  who  had  already  recommended  himself  by 
his  services,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  heighten  the  fa¬ 
vour  which  these  services  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  it  is  probable,  he  sought  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 

698  her  himself,  providing  a  divorce  from  her  husband 

A  divorce  could  be  obtained ;  and  this  was  now  become  the  subject 
js^propos-  consultation  by  IMurray  and  his  associates.  After 
*  much  deliberation,  the  queen  herself  wasmadeacquaint- 

ed  with  this  project ;  and  it  was  told  her,  that  provided 
she  would  pardon  the  earl  of  ^lorton  and  Iris  associates, 
the  means  should  be  found  of  effecting  the  divorce. 
This  was  ui'ged  as  a  matter  of  state  by  tbe  earls  of 
Murray,  Lethington,  Argyle,  and  Huntly  ;  and  the 
queen  was  invited  to  consider  it  as  an  affair  which 
might  be  managed  without  any  interference  on  her 
part.  The  queen  replied,  tliat  she  would  listen  to 
them,  on  condition  that  the  divorce  could  be  obtained 
according  to  law,  and  that  it  should  not  be  jirejudicial 
to  her  son  :  but  if  they  meant  to  effect  their  purpose  by^ 
a  disregard  to  these  points,  they  iuu>t  think  no  more  of 
it;  for  rather  than  consent  to  their  views,  she  would 
endure  all  the  torments,  and  abide  by  all  tire  perils,  to 
which  htf  situation  exposed  her. 

Lethington  on  this,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  engaged 
to  rid  her  of  her  husband,  without  prejudice  to  her 
son  ;  words  which  could  not  be  understood  otherwise 
than  as  pointing  at  inuidei.  Lord  Murray  (addeil 
lie),  who  is  here  present,  scrupidous  as  lie  is,  wdl 
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connive ;  and  behold  our  proceedings  without  open-  Scotland, 
ing  his  lips.  The  queen  immediately  made  answer, 

“  I  desire  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
stain  may  be  fixed  upon  my  honour  or  conscience  ;  and 
I  therefore  require  the  matter  to  rest  as  it  is,  till  Hod 
of  his  goodness  send  relief:  What  you  think  to  be 
of  service  to  me,  may  turn  out  to  my  displeasure  and 
harm.  ” 

It  appears,  however,  that  from  this  moment  a  plot  was 
formed  by  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  against 
the  life  of  Darnley,  and  by  some  of  them  probably  a- 
gainst  the  queen  herself;  and  that  Morton,  who  with  the 
other  conspirators  against  Rizzio  had  received  a  pardon,^ 
was  closely  associated  w  ith  them  in  their  nefarious  de¬ 
signs.  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  way  to  Scot¬ 
land,  met  at  W  hittingham  by  Bothwell  and  the  secre¬ 
tary.  They  proposed  to  iiim  the  murder  of  the  king, 
and  required  his  assistance,  alleging  that  the  queen 
herself  consented  to  the  deed ;  to  which  Morton  by  his 
own  account  replied,  that  he  was  disposed  to  concur, 
provided  he  were  sure  of  acting  under  any  authority 
from  her  ;  but  Bothw  el  and  Lethington  having  return¬ 
ed  to  Edinburgh,  on  purpose  to  obtain  such  an  autho¬ 
rity,  sent  him  back  a  message,  That  the  queen  would 
not  permit  any  conversation  on  that  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptism  of  the  young  prince ;  to  assist  at  wliith  the 
queen  left  Craigmillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  The  ce¬ 
remony  was  performed  on  the  ITlh  of  December  1.566'. 

After  the  baptismal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  were  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  designed,  Charles  .lames,  James  Ch.irics, 
prince  and  steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  R-otht  ay, 
earl  of  Carrick,  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  baron  of  Ren¬ 
frew.  Amidst  the  scenes  of  joy  displayed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  the  king  showed  his  folly  more  than  he  had  ’ 
ever  done.  .'Vs  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  Alwunl  bo- 
him  in  his  sovereign  capacity,  it  was  consistent  neither ••“'‘“y'’ 
with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that  he'"' 
should  be  present  at  the  baptism.  He  did  not  indeed 
present  himself  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  enter¬ 
tainments  and  masquerades  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied.  At  this  juncture,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  greater  distance  before,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  meant  to  oflend  the  queen, 
and  to  expose  their  ciuarrels  to  the  world.  Du  Croc, 
w  ho  was  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  so  struck 
w  ith  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  that  he  aftected 
to  have  instructions  from  France  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  him ;  and  when  the  king  proposed  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  he  took  the  libertv  of  informing  him,  that  there 
were  two  jiassages  in  his  chamber ;  and  that  it  his  ma¬ 
jesty  should  enter  by  the  one,  he  should  be  constrain¬ 
ed  to  go  out  bv  the  other. 

While  he  les’id-  d  at  .‘Stirling,  the  king  confined  him-  An. 
self  chiefiv  to  his  chamber.  Hi>  strange  behaviour  to 
the  queen’  did  not  give  the  public  any  lavourable  ide.v 
of  him  ;  anil  a.-  the  earl  of  Murray  and  hi.-  faction  took 
care  to  augment  the  g-  ner  d  odium,  no  court  na.s  paid 
to  him  by  foreign  amlia. --adors.  llir  situation,  there¬ 
fore,  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable  ;  but  Uiough  I;, 
must  have  been  con.-ciou.-  of  hi  folly  and  imprudence, 
he  did  not  alter  he  conduct.  In  a  sullen  humour  he 
left  Stirling,  I'ud  procicdcd  to  tdas^ew.  Here  lie  I'  ll 
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sick,  with  such  symptoms  as  Seemed  to  indicate  poison. 
He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  his  body 
was  covered  over  with  pustules  of  a  bluish  colour ;  so 
that  bis  death  was  daily  expected.  Mary  did  not  re¬ 
pay  bis  coldness  to  her  by  negligence.  She  set  out 
immediately  for  Glasgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all 
the  assiduity  of  an  affectionate  w'ife,  until  he  recovered  : 
after  which,  she  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  the  low  situation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhouse 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the  king  was 
lodged  in  a  house  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
superior  of  the  church,  called  St  Mary's  in  the  Fields. 
This  house  stood  on  a  iiigh  ground,  and  in  a  sahi 
brious  air  ;  and  here  she  staid  with  him  some  davs. — 
Here  the  conspirators  thought  proper  to  finish  their 
.plot  in  the  most  execrable  manner.  On  the  10th  of 
February  15G7,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  house  where  the  king  re.'-ided  was  blown  up  by 
.gunpowder.  The  explosion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
excited  a  general  curiosity,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
the  place  whence  it  proceeded.  Tim  king  was  ibund 
dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  a  servant 
who  used  to  sleep  in  the  same  apartment  witli  him. 
On  neither  w'as  there  any  mark  of  fire  or  other  external 
injury. 

The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodliouse,  tak¬ 
ing  the  diversion  of  a  masked  ball,  which  was  given  to 
honour  the  marriage  of  a  favourite  .domestic,  w  hen  tlie 
news  of  the  king’s  death  was  brought  to  her.  She 
showed  the  utmost  grief,  and  appeared  exasperated  to 
the  last  degree  against  the  perpetrators  of  a  deed  at 
once  so  shocking  and  barbarous.  The  most  express 
and  peremptory  orders  were  given  to  inquire  after  the 
perpetrators  by  every  possible  method.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  the  pi  Ivy -council,  assuring  the  people, 
that  the  queen  and  nobility  would  leave  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  discover  the  murderers  of  the  kiivr.  ft  olllrcd 
the  sum  of  2000/.  and  an  annuity  for  life,  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  should  give  information  of  the  devisers,  coun¬ 
sellors,  and  perpetrators  of  the  murder;  and  it  held 
out  this  reward,  and  the  promise  of  a  full  pardon,  to 
the  conspirator  wlio  should  make  a  free  coiife.ssion  of 
his  own  guilt,  and  that  of  the  confederates.  On  the 
fourth  day  after  tliis  proclamation  was  published,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city  prison,  af¬ 


firming  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  Jamfes  Balfour,  Da¬ 
vid  Chalmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mur¬ 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  subscribed  to  this  in« 
telligence,  nor  was  any  demand  made  ior  the  proffered 
reward  ;  so  that  it  w'as  difficult  to  know  whether  this 
advertisement  had  been  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  calumny 
or  the  love  of  justice. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  conducted 
himself  with  his  usual  circumspection  and  artifice.  On 
a  pretence  that  his  wife  was  dangerously  sick  at  his 
castle  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  obtained 
the  queen’s  permission  to  pay  her  a  visit.  By  this  means 
he  proposed  to  prevent  all  suspicion  whatever  of  l.is 
guilt.  He  was  so  full,  however,  of  the  intended  pro¬ 
ject,  that  while  he  was  proceeding  on  his  journey,  he 
observed  to  the  person  who  accompanied  him,  “  This 
night,  before  morning,  the  lord  Darnley  shall  lose 
his  life.  ”  When  the  blow  was  struck,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  to  carry  on  his  practices.  Among  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  the  domestic  disputes  of  the  queen  and 
her  husband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with  the  greater 
ease  that  reports  could  bo  propagated  to  her  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Letters  were  despatciieJ  to  France,  expressing, 
in  fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the  murder.  In 
England,  the  ministers  and  courtiers  of  E)i>;aheth 
could  not  Hatter  that  princess  more  agreeably,  tliau 
by  industriously  detracting  from  the  honour  and  the 
virtue  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Within  her  own  domi¬ 
nions  a  similar  spirit  of  outrage  exerted  itself,  and  not 
without  success.  As  her  reconciliation  with  her  hus¬ 
band  could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  subjects,  it  was 
regarded  as  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Tiie  Protes¬ 
tant  clergy,  who  were  her  most  determined  enemies, 
possesseil  a  leading  direction  among  the  populace  ;  and 
tiicy  were  the  friends  and  the  partizans  cl’  llio  earl  of 
Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
made  against  Bothwel,  and  strong  insinuations  and  hit- 
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iiig  surmises  were  thrown  out  against  the  queen  Pti- 


pers  were  dispersed,  making  her  a  ))arty  with  Bothwel 
in  tlie  murder.  Every  art  was  emplovod  to  provoke 
the  frenzy  of  the  jicoplc.  Voices,  interrupting  the 
silenceef  tile  night,  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  Bothwel ; 
and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over  the 


kingdom,  (s) 


The  queen’s  determination,  however,  to  scrutinize 


the 


(s)  In  the  article  Mary  (hiccn  of  Scotland,  we  have  stated  at  considerable  length  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  of  which  Mary  has  been  accused.  As  we  have  concluded  that  article 
with  the  arguments  brought  by  one  of  her  ablest  accusers,  justice  and  impartiality  require  tliat  we  should 
embrace  this  only  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  queen,  brought 
torward  by  her  most  recent  defender  Mr  Chalmers.  “  Mary  hcrsell  (says  Mr  Chalmers,  Caledonia,  vol.  i. 
p.  8.oO. )  seems  to  have  been  the  only  person  of  any  consequence  who  was  unacquainted  with  a  design  which 
was  attended  with  such  mighty  consequence  ;  yet  it  has  been  a  question  of  debate,  from  that  age  to  the 
present,  whether  Mary  had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  her  husband.  Tlie  prejudice 
of  the  late  Lord  Orford  led  him  to  say,  that  a  plea  of  such  length  serves  rather  to  confirm  than  weaken 
the  evidence  for  the  fact.  But,  it  had  been  an  observation  full  as  just,  as  well  as  logical,  to  have  said  that, 
since  the  criminations  of  240  years  have  not  proved  her  guilty,  she  ought  to  be  fairly  deemed  innocent. 
Party  has,  however,  entered  into  this  question,  with  its  usual  unfairness  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  ought 
to  be  presumed  to  be  guilty,  rather  than  innocent ;  it  being  more  likely  that  a  wife  would  murder  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  a  queen  act  as  an  assassin,  than  that  nobles  who  were  accustomed  to  crimes,  should  perform  this 
atrocious  action,  and  cast  the  offence  from  themselves  on  an  innocent  person.  The  same  inconsistency 
argues  that,  as  she  was  educated  in  a  corriqit  court,  she  must  have  been  corrujit ;  yet,  her  sonnet  and  her  sor¬ 
row  for  the  loss  of  Francis,  her  first  liusband,  attested  that  her  heart  was  3'et  uncontaminated  v  itli  corruption  ; 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  she  adhered  to  her  faith,  amidst  20  years  persecution,  evinces  that  religion  had 
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tlie  matter  was  unabated^  and  to  tlie  carl  of  Lenox, 
tbe  king’s  fiither,  she  paid  an  attention  which  he  could 
have  expected  from  her  only  on  an  emergency  of  thi* 
kind.  Having  pressed  lier  liy  letter  to  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  after  the  regicides, she  returned  an  answer  so  com¬ 
pletely  to  his  wishes,  that  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  and  rigour  with  which  she  ititended  to  jrroceed 
against  them  :  and  he  urged  lier  to  assemble  tbe  three 
estates,  that  their  advice  might  direct  the  order  inut 
manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote  to  him,  that  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  estates  was  already  proclaimed ;  and  that 
it  was  her  earnest  and  determined  will  and  purpose,  that 
no  step  should  be  neglected  that  could  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  execution  of  justice.  Yielding  to  his 
anxieties,  he  addressed  her  again,  intreating  that  the  trial 
might  not  be  delayed  ;  observing,  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  parliamentary  inquiry  ;  advising  that  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  expedition ; 
and  urging  her  to  commit  to  prison  all  the  persons  who 
had  been  named  and  described  in  the  papers  and  pla¬ 
cards  which  had  been  put  in  the  public  places  of  the 
city.  The  queen  informed  him,  that  although  she  had 
ihougkt  it  expedient  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament 
at  this  juncture,  it  was  not  her  intention  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  regicides  should  be  delayed  till  it 
was  actually  assembled.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers 
to  which  lie  alluded,  they  were  so  numerous  and  con¬ 
tradictory,  that  she  could  not  well  determine  on  which 
to  act ;  but  if  he  would  condescend  to  mention  the 
names  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  most  suspicious,  she 
would  insLmtly  command  that  tliose  steps  should  be 
taken  whieb  the  laws  directed  and  authorized.  He 
named  the  carl  of  Butluvel,  James  Balfour,  David  C  lial- 
iners,  black  John  Spence,  rVancis  Sebastian,  John  de 
Bordeaux, and  Joseph  the  brother  ofDavid  Uizzio;  and 
assured  her  majesty,  that  his  suspicions  of  these  persons 
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were  weighty  and  strong.  In  rc|»ly  to  his  info, .'nation, 
Mary  gave  him  her  solemn  promise,  that  the  persons 
he  had  named  should  undergo  their  trial  in  confor.mity 
to  the  laws,  and  that  they  should  be  punished  ar  cord¬ 
ing  to  the  measure  of  their  guilt :  and  she  invited  fiim 
to  leave  his  retirement  immediately,  and  meet  her  at 
court,  that  he  might  witness  the  proceedings  against 
them  and  the  zeal  with  which  shv  was  animated  to 
perform  the  part  that  became  her. 

W  hile  tlie  queen  carried  on  this  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  she  resided  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  Scion,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital,  and  partly  at  llolyroodhousc.  By  the  time  that 
she  sent  her  invitation  to  him,  she  was  residing  in  the 
eajiital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  counsellors, 
and  to  lay  before  tlicm  the  letters  of  the  carl  of  Lenox. 
Botbwel  w  as  earnest  in  his  |)rotcstations  of  innocence  ; 
aiul  he  even  expressed  his  wish-fora  trial,  that  he  might 
establish  his  integrity.  No  facts  indicatcil  his  guilt  ; 
there  had  appetired  no  accuser  but  the  carl  of  Lenox  ; 
and  no  witnesses  I’.ad  been  found  w  ho  could  establish  his 
criminality.  Her  privy-council  seemed  to  her  to  be 
lirmly  persuaded  that  he  was  suffering  under  the  malice 
of  defamation,  ^furray,  Morton,  and  Lethington,  what¬ 
ever  their  private  machinations  might  be,  were  publicly 
his  most  strcjiuous  defenders  ;  and  they  explained  the 
behaviour  of  the  carl  of  Lenox  to  be  the  effect  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  against  a  nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  so 
far  in  the  career  of  ambition.  But  though  all  the  arts  of 
Murray  and  Bothwcll,  Morton  and  Lethington,  were- 
exerted  to  the  utmost  to  mislead  the  (jueen,  they  were 
not  able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting  the  conduct 
which  was  the  most  proper  and  the  most  honourable  to 
her.  It  was  her  own  aidt-nt  tL-^ire  tliat  the  regicides 
should  bo  pimisiicd  ;  slie  had  given  her  solemn  promise 
tothc  carl  of  Lenox, that  the  persons  whom  he  suspected 
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its  proper  influence  upon  her  soul.  Hitherto,  in  this  argument,  no  positive  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  Inr. 
-niilt ;  and  therefore  she  ought  to  be  acquitted  as  innocent.  But  at  length  certain  ItUrrs,  sonnets,  and  cor.tir  Js 
between  Mary  and  Bothwel,  have  been  introduced  as  proofs  of  a  guilty  intercourse,  rather  than  a  direct  p.n  tici- 
oation  in  the  crime  ;  sxnd  ihose  letters,  sonnets,  and  co/i'r(7c/.v,  were  first  produced  Iiy  the  earl  of  Morto;,  ibe 
nueen’s  chancellor  for  life,  wl)o  j)retendcil  to  have  fbuiul  them  in  the  cutstody  of  Dalgliesh,  a  hcrvani  ui  Botliwcl. 
Yet  this  wretched  magistrate  had  committed  murder  and  treason  at  the  assassination  of  Ui  zzio  ;  lie  knew  of  the 
dcsi-n  to  assassinate  Darnlev,  j  et  he  concealed  it,  and  was  thereby  guilty  of  misprision  ;  be  knew  of  Bn-  trime, 
and  was  of  course  a  participant,  for  wliicli  he  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  acknowledged  Ins  enmo- : 
now  this  convicted  criminal  would  not  be  admitted  as  a  witness  In  any  court  of  justice  within  (ireat  1  ritam  ;  and 
the  production  of  such  docuineiits  by  such  a  wretch  at  such  a  lime,  casts  strong  saspicion  on  such  ptqu  rs..  w  Inch 
were  contaminated  by  his  guilty  touch.  When  those  suspiciocf  epistles  were  first  introduced  into  the  privy- 
council,  they  appeared,  as  the  register  tisserts,  to  have  been  written  and  subscribed  by  her  oini  hand,  and  sine  to 
lames  !•' u  l  of  Bothwel.  When  those  precie  letters  were  first  brought  into  the  .''cotlish  parhtuiicnt,  they  appear 
only  to  liave  been  hcalie  written  with  her  own  hand,  as  the  record  evinces,  and  not  suhscrilK  d  by  In  r.  W  lieii 
those  dubious  letters  were  first  produced  before  the  comiiiissioners  at  \ork,  for  judging  of  i he  proo^  of  her 
ouilt,  they  seem  to  have  been  superscribed  to  Bothwel  ;  yet,  they  afterwards  appeared  before  l.Iizubetli  s  com¬ 
missioners  at  Westminster,  without  any  superscription  to  any  man  ;  and  lliosc  letters  fniallj  appc.ir  to  uic  Uvii 
neither  subscribed  by  Mary,  nor  supersciibed  to  Bothwel.  When  those  letters  were  first  pre^uc.*!  before  the 
wily. council  of  Scotland,  they  were  written  in  the  Scottish  language  ;  so  they  appeared  to  the  conmnssion.  rs 
It  York;  but  when  they  were  produced  to  the  commissioners  at  W  cstminster,  tlicv  were  writu  n  ni  Inneh. 
Tlie  whole  thus  appears  to  have  l.een  n  juggle  of  state,  to  cozen  the  people  mlo  obedience.  1  he  sonnets  and 
contracts  have  been  etpially  convicted,  liy  tlieir  own  contents,  of  forgery.  I  haie  read  the  whole  contr.n.  ^y 
e^n  e  fienahieness  or  forgery  of  those  documents  ;  I  have  ransacked  the  Paper  office  for  niformatmii  on  ,  n. 
ioterStmg  subject,  and  llierJ  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  tittle  o  evulence  e-xclu.ne  of  those  despicable 
fiorgeriesj^to  prove  that  Mary  Stuart  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder  of  her  husb.md. 
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should  be  prosecuted  ;  and  amidst  all  the  appearances 
in  favour  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  influence  employed 
to  serve  him,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  striking  proof  of 
her  honour,  vigour,  and  abilit)',  that  she  could  accom¬ 
plish  this  measure.  An  order  of  the  privy-counci!  was 
accordingly  made,  which  directed,  that  the  earl  of 
Bothwel,  and  all  the  persons  named  by  Lenox,  should 


be  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
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that  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion.  The  12th  of  April  was  appointed  for  the  trial. 
A  general  invitation  was  given  to  all  persons  to  prefer 
their  accusations.  The  earl  of  Lenox  was  formally 
cited  to  do  himself  justice,  by  appearing  in  the  high 
court  of  justiciary,  and  by  coming  forward  to  make 
known  the  guilt  of  the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  repress  that  spirit 
of  outrage  which  had  manifested  itself  against  the  queen. 
No  discoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  against 
James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  of  Tul- 
libardin,  who  at  diftererit  times  had  published  placards 
injurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear  before 
the  privy-council  :  but  refusing  to  obey  its  citation,  it 
was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  commander  of  a 
vessel  to  convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  re¬ 
solution  was  taken  to  punish  him  with  au  exemplary 
severit}'.  Effecting  his  escape,  liowever,  lie  avoided 
the  punishment  due  to  his  repeated  and  detestable 
acts  of  calumny  and  treason. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
conspirators,  notwithstanding  tlieir  power,  were  not  with¬ 
out  apprehensions.  Their  preparations,  however,  for 
their  safety  had  been  anxious  ;  and  among  other  prac¬ 
tices,  they  neglected  not  to  attempt  to  infuse  a  panic  in¬ 
to  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  by  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  unpopularity  and  Ills  want  of  strcngtii, 
by  his  timidity  and  his  spirit  of  jealousy.  Suspicions  of 
the  queen’s  guilt  were  insinuated ;  and  the  dangers  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed  l)y  insisting  on  the  trial  were 
placed  before  him  in  the  strongest  colours.  He  was 
sensible  of  her  aversion  to  him  ;  and  liis  weakness  and 
the  sovereign  authority  were  contrasted.  His  friends 
concurred  with  Iiis  enemies  to  intimidate  Iiim,  from  the 
spirit  of  flattery,  or  from  a  real  belief  that  his  situation 
was  critical.  By  the  time  he  reached  Stirling  on  his 
way  to  Edinburgh,  his  fears  predominated.  He  made 
a  full  stop.  He  was  no  longer  in  iiaste  to  proceed  a- 
gainst  tlie  regicides.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie  queen, 
in  which  he  said  he  had  fallen  into  such  sickness,  that 
he  could  not  travel  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not 
time  to  prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  assemble  liis  friends. 
He  complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  custody  ;  he  insisted,  tliat 
this  step  sliould  be  taken  ;  and  he  requested,  that  a  more 
distant  day  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial.  After  the 


lengths  to  wliich  matters  had  been  carried,  this  conduct 


was  most  improper ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
from  terror  or  caprice.  His  indisposition  was  affected ; 
he  had  been  invited  h}'  Mary  to  wait  on  her  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  at  an  early  period,  to  concert  liis  measures  ;  and 
the  delay  he  asked  was  contradictory  to  his  former  in¬ 
treaties.  After  the  invitation  sent  to  him,  he  might 
have  relied  with  safety  on  the  protection  of  the  queen, 
without  any  gathering  of  his  friends  ;  from  the  time  of 
her  private  intimation  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations 
td  her  officers,  there  had  passed  a  period  more  than  suf¬ 


ficient  for  the  purpose  of  calling  them  together  ;  and  Scoiland. 
indeed  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  their  — y— 
assistance,  was  an  insult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of 
high  indecency.  There  was  more  justice  in  the  com¬ 
plaint.  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices  had 
not  been  taken  into  custody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  he  was  to  blame  in  a  great  degree.  For  he 
had  not  observed  the  precaution  of  that  previous  dis¬ 
play  of  evidence,  known  in  the  Scottish  law  under  the 
term  of  a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all  grosser 
offences,  and  which  the  weighty  circumstances  of  the 
present  case  rendi-red  so  necessary  as  a  foundation  for 
the  confinement  and  conviction  of  the  criminals. 

An  application  for  the  delay  of  a  trial  so  important,  but  his  pe¬ 
on  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day  stated  fortition  is  re. 
it,  and  reciting  inconclusive  reasons,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety  be  attended  to.  The  privy-council  refused  the 
demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.  The  court  of  justiciary 
was  assembled.  The  earl  of  Argyle  acted  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  lord  high  justiciary  ;  and  was  aided  by  four 
assessors,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of  Dunferm¬ 
line,  and  the  lord  Lindsay,  with  Mr  James  Macgill  and 
Mr  Henry  Balnaves,  two  lords  of  session.  The  indict¬ 
ment  was  read,  and  the  earls  of  Botliwel  and  Lenox 
were  called  on  ;  the  one  as  tlie  defender,  the  other  as  the 
accuser.  Bothwel,  who  had  come  to  court  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  Iiis  vassals,  and  a  hand  of  mercenary  sol¬ 
diers,  did  not  fail  to  present  himself :  but  Lenox  appear¬ 
ed  only  by  his  servant  Robert  Cunnjmgham  ;  who,  after 
apologizing  for  his  absence,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  and  the  want  of  the  presence  of  his  friends,  desir¬ 
ed  that  a  new  da}'  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial ; 
and  protested,  that  if  the  jury  should  now  enter  on  the 
business,  they  should  incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error, 
and  their  verdict  be  of  no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonstrance  and  protestation  did  nof  appear  to 
the  court  of  sufficient  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 

They  paid  a  greater  respect  to  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox  to  the  (jueen  insisting  on  an  immediate  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  to  tlie  consequent  order  of  the  privy-council. 

The  jury,  wlio  consisted  of  men  of  rank  and  condition, 
after  considering  and  reasoning  on  the  indictment  for  a  BothweJ 
considerable  time,  were  unanimous  in  acquiting  Both- acquitted, 
wel  of  ail  share  and  knowledge  of  the  king’s  murder. 

The  machinations  however  of  Morton,  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Mary,  were  so  apparent,  that 
the  earl  of  Caithness,  the  chancellor  of  the  assize,  made 
a  declaration  in  their  name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful 
error  ought  to  be  imputed  to  them  for  their  verdict ; 
no  proof,  vouchers,  or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  support 
the  criminal  cliarge  having  been  submitted  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  he  offered  a  protestation  for  liimself, 
that  there  was  a  mistake  in  tlie  indictment,  the  9th  day 
of  February  instead  of  the  10th  being  expressed  in  it  as 
tfie  date  of  the  murder.  It  is  not  to  he  doubted,  that 
this  flaw  in  tlie  indictment  was  a  matter  of  design,  and 
with  a  view  to  tlie  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if  the  earl  of 
Lenox  had  made  his  appearance  against  him.  And  it 
has  been  remarked  as  most  indecent  and  suspicious, 
that  soldiers  in  arms  should  have  accompanied  him  to 
the  court  of  justice  ;  tliat  during  the  trial,  the  carl  of 
Morton  stood  by  his  side  to  give  him  countenance  and 
to  assist  him  ,  and  that  the  four  assessors  to  the  chief 
justiciary  were  warm  and  strenuous  friends  to  the  earl 
of  Murray. 
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Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bothwel  placed  a  writing 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  subscribed  by  him,  challenging 
to  single  combat,  any  person  of  equal  rank  with  himself; 
who  should  dare  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
king  s  murder.  To  this  challenge  an  answer  was  pub¬ 
lished,  in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  security  should  be  given  for  a  fair  and  equal 
conflict :  but  no  name  being  subscribed  to  this  paper,  it 
was  not  understood  to  correspond  with  the  law  of  arms ; 
and  of  consequence  no  step  was  taken  for  the  fighting 
of  the  duel.  Two  days  after,  parliament  met,  and  there 
the  party  of  Bothwel  appeared  equally  formidable.  The 
verdict  in  his  favour  was  allowed  to  be  true  and  just. 
He  was  continued  in  his  high  offices ;  and  obtained  a 
parliamentary  ratification  of  the  place  of  keeper  of  D  un¬ 
bar  castle,  with  the  estates  connected  with  it;  and  other 
favours  were  conferred  on  Murray,  with  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  suspected  as  accomplices  in  the  murder. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  final  acquittal  of  Bothwel, 
he  began  to  give  a  greater  scope  to  his  ambition,  and 
conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.  It 
has  been  already  remarked,  that  he  had  insidiously  en¬ 
deavoured  to  gain  her  affection  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband  ;  but  though  he  might  have  succeeded  in 
this,  the  recent  death  of  the  king  in  such  a  shocking 
manner,  and  the  strong  suspicions  which  must  unavoid¬ 
ably  still  rest  on  him,  notwithstanding  the  trial  he  had  un¬ 
dergone,  necessarily  prevented  him  from  making  his  ad- 
Is  recom-  dresses  to  her  openly.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to 
the"nobiU^  nobility  over  to  his  side ;  which  having  done 

as  a  proper  ^7  n^^ans  of  great  promises,  he  invited  them 

husbandforto  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify  a  deed 
•‘er.  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  person  worthy  of  her 
714  hand,  and  expressing  their  resolute  determination  tosup- 

Schemes  ofport  him  in  his  pretensions.  This  extraordinary  bond 
the  earl  of  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  Murray’s  name  was  the 
hurT^V”  subscribers,  in  order  to  decoy  others  to 

sign  after  him  ;  but  that  he  might  appear  innocent  of 
what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had,  before  any  use 
was  made  of  the  bond,  asked  and  obtained  the  queen’s 
permission  to  go  to  France.  In  his  way  thither  he  vi¬ 
sited  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  where  he  did  not  fail  to 
confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arisen  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  Mary  ;  and  he  now  circulated  the  intelligence 
that  she  was  soon  to  be  married  to  Bothwel.  Her  par¬ 
tisans  in  England  were  exceedingly  alarmed  ;  and  even 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  addressed  a  letter  to  her,  in 
which  she  cautioned  her  not  to  afford  such  a  mis¬ 
chievous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies. 

Mary,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  had  gone  to 
carries  her  Stirling  to  visit  the  young  prince.  Bothwel,  armed 
off  to  of  the  nobles,  assembled  I()00  hor.se,  un 

der  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  borders,  ot  which  he 
was  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  on  her  return  to  her 
capital,  dismis.'-cd  her  attendants,  and  carried  her  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar.  The  arts  which  he  used  there  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  we  have  mention¬ 
ed  under  another  article,  (see  .M.ary).  But  having 
been  married  onlj  six  months  before  to  Lady  .lane  (ior- 
don, sister  to  the  earl  of  Hunt!}, it  was  necessary  »«  »"■«- 
cure  a  divorce  before  he  could  marry  the  queen.  ’I'his 
was  easily  obtained.  The  parties  were  cousins  wijjiin 
the  prohibit  d  degrees,  and  had  not  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation  from  Home.  Their  marring.  ,  fe  retore  in  tin- 
opinion  of  th.  queen  and  her  Catholic  subjects,  was  illi- 
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cit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of  the  sacrament  of  the  'rotlai.d. 
church.  The  husband  had  also  been  unfaithful ;  so  that 
two  actions  of  divorce  were  instituted.  The  lady  com- j 
menced  a  suit  against  him  in  the  court  of  the  commis-,y„,^'|^j^'^' 
saries,  charging  him  as  guilty  of  adultery  with  one  ofwirc. 
her  maids.  Tlie  earl  himself  brought  a  suit  against 
his  wife  before  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  .St  An¬ 
drew’s,  on  the  plea  of  consanguinity.  By  both  courts 
their  marriage  was  declared  to  be  void  ;  and  thus  two 
sentences  of  divorce  were  pronounced. 

Bothwel  now  conducted  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  instead  of  attending  her  to  her  palace 
of  Hol3Toodhouse,  his  jealousy  and  apprehen.sions  in¬ 
duced  him  to  lodge  her  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  w  here 
he  could  liold  her  in  security  against  any  attempt  of  his 
enemies.  To  give  satisfaction,  however,  to  her  people, 
and  to  convince  them  that  she  was  no  longer  a  prisoner, 
a  public  declaration  on  "her  part  appeared  to  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  expediency.  She  presented  herself,  therefore,  in 
the  court  of  session ;  the  lords  chancellor  and  president, 
the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  being  pre¬ 
sent.  After  observing  that  some  stop  had  been  put  to 
the  administration  of  justice  on  account  of  her  being 
detained  at  Dunbar  against  her  will  by  the  lord  Both¬ 
wel,  .she  declared,  that  though  she  had  been  highly  of¬ 
fended  with  the  outrage  oft'ered  to  her,  she  was  yet  in¬ 
clined  to  forget  it.  Ilis  courteousness,  the  sense  she 
entertained  of  his  past  services  to  the  state,  and  the 
hope  with  which  she  was  impressed  of  his  zeal  and  acti¬ 
vity  for  the  future,  compelled  her  to  give  him  and  his  ac¬ 
complices  in  her  imprisonment  a  full  and  complete  par¬ 
don.  She  at  the  same  time  desired  them  to  take  notice, 
that  she  was  now  at  liberty;  and  that  she  proposed,  in 
consideration  of  his  merits,  to  take  an  carlj- opportunity 
of  promoting  him  to  new  and  distinguished  honours. 

It  was  understood  that  the  queen  was  immediately 
to  advance  him  to  be  her  husband.  The  order  w.as  givcntbc  m  .r- 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  banns ;  and  .Mr  John  Cra  1’^'^ 

one  of  the  ministers  of  F.diiihurgh,  was  desired  to  per-‘^'‘““‘^ 
form  this  ceremony.  But  though  the  order  was  sub¬ 
scribed  b}'  the  queen,  he  absolutely  refused  his  com¬ 
pliance  without  the  authority  of  the  church.  The  bre¬ 
thren,  alter  long  reasonings,  granted  him  permission  to 
discharge  this  duty.  Ilis  scruples  and  delicacy  were 
not  yet  removed,  lie  protc.<ted,  tliat,  in  obeying  their 
desire,  he  should  be  allowe.i  lo  speak  his  own  sentiments 
concerning  the  marriage,  and  that  h:-.  piibli-hing  the 
banns  should  infer  no  obligation  on  him  to  officiate  in 
the  solemnity.  In  his  congr.  ga»ion.  acconiingl  v .  b.-fore 
a  crow.led  audience,  .and  in  the p'  cm  nee  of  s-vc r.il  noble¬ 
men  and  privy-eouncill'irs,  he  declaied  ib.i*  'h.'  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  (jucen  and  the*  earl  nt  Bothwel  wa-  iinl.iw- 
ful,  and  that  he  w.a.^  prep.ir.  d  to  -ivc  his  rea.'.on.s  for  this 
opinion  to  the  partii-s  tliem-.  lves.  II.  a.i.le.l.  th.if  if 
leave  to  do  tin.- was  dimul  Iran,  hev.ould  i:thei  ub- 
.stain  altog.'llur  troin  pi.'chn  i  ing  theh.nn.s,  or  take  the 
liberty,  utter  proclaiming  them,  to  inforin  hi-  peoj.le  of  -i , 
the  causes  of  hi-  di«  .pi  ri.|'.;::.>n  .n  the  n>i.rraig.\  Ilel  .  nioi  ts 
stated,  that  the  c  hurch  h.nl  pr.ilnhit.-d  the  ...an  i  i'.m  •  > 

of  persons  separat  (I  for  u.lulterv  ;  and '.hiC  t!u  di  •.it  .  '  ’ 

hftween  hin  and  his  wife  iioi-’  h.ivebcf.i  ow  :  i;  lo  eo|- 
liisioii  ;  sine'.'  th."  s.  ntinc.'  b  d  bcrii  giv.  n  w;.t.  j  -.'i- 
pit.it i. >11,  and  sii,. ,  h  -  i..  w  .•  ••.tr;  c  w.i-  so  *  -.hi  ■  aid 
lie  objci  ted  to  him  h.  .>'•  In.  tioii  u.«l  '  tv.-hi  ,  in  iho 
i]uccn,  uiitl  his  suspicion  cl  In- guilt  of  the  f.mg'-  oo.ir- 
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Scotland.  (Jer.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply  from  Bothwel 
that  was  satisfactory  to  Mr  Craig,  or  that  could  intimi¬ 
date  him.  He  proclaimed  in  his  church  the  banns  of 
marriage  ;  but  he  told  the  congregation,  that  he  dis¬ 
charged  thesuggestions  of  his  conscience  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  a  detestable  and  scandalous  engagement.  He 
expressed  the  sorrow  he  felt  for  the  conduct  of  the  no¬ 
bility,  who  seemed  to  approve  it  from  their  flattery  or 
silence ;  and  addressing  himself  to  the  faithfid,  he  be¬ 
sought  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  he  would 
turn  a  resolution  intended  against  law,  reason,  and  reli¬ 
gion,  into  a  comfort  and  benefit  to  the  church  and  the 
kin',  dom.  These  freedoms  were  too  great  to  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  again  to  attend  the 
privv-coimcil ;  and  he  was  reprimanded  with  severity 
for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commission.  He  had 
the  courage  to  de^,  nd  himself.  His  commission,  he  said, 
was  founded  in  the  word  of  God.  positive  law,  and  na- 
tura'  reason  ;  and  on  the  foundation  of  these  topics  he 
wa.s  about  lo  pro'  e  that  the  marriage  must  he  universal¬ 
ly  odious,  when  the  earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to 
be  silent.  The  pi  ivy-council,  struck  with  the  vigour  of 
the  man,  and  apprehensive  of  the  public  discontents, 
did  not  dare  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  him  ;  and  this 
victory  over  Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  suspi¬ 
cions  agai-.st  him.  served  to  encourage  the  enemies  of 
the  queen,  and  to  underiuine  the  respect  of  her  subjects. 

Mary,  before  she  gave  her  hand  to  Bothwel,  created 
719  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
1  lie  mar-  ^  private  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the  Popish  church ; 
b'ra^cA*^  ^  but,  to  gratify  the  people,  it  was  likewise  solemnized 
publicly,  according  to  the  Protestant  rites,  by  Adam 
Bothwel  bishop  of  Orkney,  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  re¬ 
nounced  the  episcopal  order  for  the  reformation.  It 
was  celebrated  with  little  pomp  and  festivity.  iMany 
of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  seats  in  the  country  ; 
and  those  who  attended  were  thoughtful  and  sad.  Du 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  sensible  that  the  match 
w'ould  be  displeasing  to  his  court,  refused  to  give  his 
countenance  to  the  solemnity.  There  were  no  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  common  people.  Mary  herself  was  not 
inconscious  of  the  imprudence  of  the  choice  she  had 
made,  and  looked  back  with  surprise  and  sorrow  to  the 
train  of  circumstances  which  had  conducted  her  to  this 
fatal  event.  Forsaken  by  her  nobles,  and  imprisoned  at 
Dunbar,  she  was  in  so  perilous  a  situation  that  no  re¬ 
medy  could  save  her  honour  but  death.  Fler  marriage 
was  the  immediate  and  necessary  consequence  of  that 
situation,  (t)  It  was  the  point  for  which  her  enemies 
had  laboured  with  a  wicked  and  relentless  policy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  second  marriage,  but 
much  more  so  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neither  ta¬ 
lents  for  business  nor  affection  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 
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and  jealous  to  the  last  degree,  he  sought  only  to  esta-  Scotland., 
blish  himself  in  power,  while  his  fears  and  jealousies 
made  him  take  the  most  imjn-oper  means.  The  mar¬ 
riage  had  already  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment ;  and 
the  least  improper  exercise  of  power,  or  indeed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Per¬ 
haps  the  onlj'  thing  which  at  this  juncture  could  have 
pacified  the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition 
of  Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.  But  this 
was  not  thought  of.  Instead  of  taking  any  step  to  Bothwel 
please  the  people.  Bothwell  endeavoured  to  force  the  I’t'vmpts  t» 
earl  of  Mar  to  deliver  up  the  young  prince  to  his  cus"S®‘ 
tody. — This  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  flame  which 
had  hitherto  been  smothered,  and  make  it  burst  out  to  his 
with  all  its  violence.  It  was  universally  believed  thatpo"er. 
Bothwel,  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  the  father,  de¬ 
signed  also  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  son  ;  and  the 
queen  was  thought  to  participate  in  all  his  crimes.  The 
earl  of  Murray  now  took  advantage  of  the  queen’s  un¬ 
fortunate  situation,  to  aggrandize  himsclfand  effect  her 
ruin.  After  having  visited  the  English  court,  he  pro-  MuiTayca- 
ceeded  to  France,  where  he  assiduously  disseminated  all  lumniaies 
the  reports  against  the  queen  which  w'ere  injurious  to 
her  reputation ;  and  where,  without  being  exposed  to 
suspicion,  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  close  correspond¬ 
ence  with  his  friends  Morton  and  Lethington,  and  to 
inspirit  their  machinations.  His  associates,  true  to  his 
ambition  and  their  own,  had  promoted  all  the  schemes 
of  Bothwel  on  the  queen  with  a  pow-er  and  influence 
w'hich  insured  their  success.  In  confederacy  with  the 
earl  of  Murray,  they  had  conspired  with  him  to  murder 
the  king.  Assisted  with  the  weight  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  they  had  managed  liis  trial,  and  promoted  the  ver¬ 
dict  by  which  he  was  acquitted.  By  the  same  arts,  and 
with  the  same  views,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the 
queen  as  a  husband,  asserting  his  integrity  and  inno¬ 
cence,  recounting  his  noble  qualities,  expressing  an  un¬ 
alterable  resolution  to  support  the  marriage  against  every 
opposer  and  adversary,  and  recording  a  wish  that  a  de¬ 
fection  from  its  objects  and  purposes  should  be  branded 
with  everlasting  infamy,  and  held  out  as  a  most  faithless 
and  perjured  treachery.  When  the  end,  however,  w’as 
accomplished  for  which  they  had  been  so  zealous,  and 
w'hen  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  actually  celebrated, 
they  laid  aside  the  pretence  of  friendship,  and  w'crc  in 
haste  to  entitle  themselves  to  the  ignominy  w'hich  they 
had  invited  to  fall  on  them.  The  murder  of  the  king, 
the  guilt  of  Bothwell,  his  acquittal,  his  divorce,  and  his 
marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints  and  de¬ 
clamation.  On  the  foundation  of  this  hated  marriage, 
they  even  ventured  privately  to  infer  the  privity  of  the 

queen 


(t)  “  The  queen  (says  Melvil)  could  not  but  marry  him  ;  seeing  he  had  ravished  her  and  lain  with  her  against 
her  will.  ”  Memoirs,  p.  159.  In  the  following  passage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authority,  in  our  history,  this  topic 
is  touched  with  no  less  exactness,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  “  After  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under  the 
power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,  ”  says  Lord  Hailes,  “  few  foreign  princes  would  have  solicited  her  hand. 
Some  of  her  subjects  might  still  have  sought  that  honour  ;  but  her  compliance  would  have  been  humiliating  be¬ 
yond  measure.  It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  husband  ;  it  would  have  exposed  her  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  reproached,  in  some  sullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at  Dunbar.  Mary  was  so  situated,  at 
this  critical  period,  that  she  was  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a  friendless  and  hazard¬ 
ous  celibacy,  or  to  yield  her  hand  to  Bothwel.  ”  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,  p.  201.. 
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flcotlaiul.  queen  to  all  his  iniquitous  transactions;  and  this  step 
^  seemed  doubtless,  to  the  mass  of  her  own  subjects  and 


to  more  distant  observers,  a  strong  confirmation  of  all 
th.e  former  suspicions  to  her  shame  which  had  been  cir¬ 
culated  with  so  much  artifice.  Their  imputations  and 
devices  excited  against  her,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  most  indignant  and  humiliating  odium.  Amidst 
the  ruins  of  her  fame,  they  tliought  of  burying  for 
ever  her  tranquillity  and  peace ;  and  in  tlie  convul¬ 
sions  which  they  had  meditated,  they  were  already  an¬ 
ticipating  the  downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  snatcliing  at  the 
722  crown  that  tottered  on  her  head. 

A  confcdc-  while  this  cabal  were  prosecuting  their  private 

racy  formed  several  noblemen,  not  less  remarkable  for  their 
BotbweL  virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na¬ 
tional  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  on 
the  king's  murder,  had  retired  from  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  season  to  take  revenge  on  the  re¬ 
gicides.  The  earl  of  INIar,  uneasy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince,  was  solicitous  to  make  himself 
strong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  ^lo- 
tives  so  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applause  and 
partisans.  It  was  sufficient  to  mention  them.  By  pri¬ 
vate  conference  and  debate,  an  association  was  insen¬ 
sibly  formed  to  punish  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lc- 
thington  encouraged  and  promoted  a  combination  from 
which  they  might  derive  so  much  advantage.  A  con¬ 
vention  was  accordingly  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  on  the  measures  which  it  was 
most  expedient  to  pursue.  They  agreed  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  appearing  in  the  field;  and  when 
they  separated,  it  was  to  collect  their  retainers,  and 
to  inspirit  their  passions. 

Of  this  confederacy,  the  leading  men  were  the  earls 
ofArgyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Mar,  and  Glencairn;  the 
lords  Hume,  Sempil,  and  Lindsay ;  the  barons  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardin,  and  Mairland 
of  Lcthington.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  sensible, 
that  if  he  was  to  sit  on  a  throne,  he  must  wade  to  it 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  were 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  under  pretence  of 
725  suppressing  insurrections  and  depredations  on  the  bor- 
Tlie  queen  ders.  By  the  former,  she  called  together  in  arms,  on 
prepares  for  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  freeholders,  of  the 
districts  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Strathern  and  Menteith, 
Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Fife.  By  the  latter  she 
charged  the  greater  and  lesser  baronage,  witli  all  the 
inferior  proprietors  of  the  shires  of  Liidithgow  and 
F.dinburgh,  and  the  constabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  to  prepare  iminediatel}’  for  war,  and  to  keep 
themselves  i!i  readiness  to  marcli  at  her  order.  Tliese 
military  preparations  admonished  the  association  to  be 
firm  and  active,  and  added  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  diseontents.  Ihe  rumours  against  the  (juecu  were 
most  violent  and  loud.  It  was  said,  that  she  meant  to 
overturn  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  that  she  had 
been  careless  of  the  healtli  of  her  son,  and  was  altogether 
indifferent  about  his  preservation ;  that  she  had  separated 
herself  from  the  counsels  and  assistance  of  her  noble's; 
and  that  she  wished  to  make  her  whim  or  discretion 
the  only  rule  of  licr  governnit'ut.  Agitateil  with  the 
hazardous  state  of  her  affairs,  she  publislied  a  new  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  she  employed  herself  to  refute  these' 
accusations;  and  in  which  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
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expressing  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at-  Scotland, 
tachment  to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  af¬ 
fection  which  she  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  she  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  w  ithout  whom 
all  lier  days  would  be  comfortless. 

The  declarations  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
scorn.  The  nobles,  abounding  in  vassals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  soon  in  a  situation  to 
take  the  field.  They  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 

The  royal  army  was  not  yet  assembled;  and  tlie  queen 
and  Bothwel  suspected  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
would  shut  its  gates  upon  tlicm.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  shaken 
by  the  practices  of  the  earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil.  Mary  left  her  palace  of  Ilolyroodhouse,  and  wa.s 
conducted  to  Borthwick  castle.  The  associated  lords, 
informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  fortress  704 
with  2000  horse.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid  march.  But  is  olill- 
presented  himself  before  it  with  the  division  under  hisgeJ  ‘o  Uy 
command :  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its  avenues, 
the  queen  and  Bothwel  effected  their  escape  fo  Dun¬ 
bar  ;  where  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  gave  them 
a  full  security  against  a  surprise. 

On  this  second  disappointment,  the  nobles  resolved 
to  enter  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  tlicir  strength  by 
new  partisans.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  lord  Boyd 
were  here  on  the  side  of  the  queen,  with  the  archbishoj^ 
of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  abbot  of 
Kilwinning.  They  endeavoured  to  animate  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  cause  of  their  so¬ 
vereign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  favourable  to 
the  confederated  lords.  The  magistrates  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut ;  hut  no  farther  resistance 
was  intended.  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary’s  port, 
found  an  easy  admittance,  and  took  possession  of  the 
capital.  The  earl  of  Huntly  and  the  queen's  friends 
fled  to  the  castle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had  lieen 
the  confidant  of  Bothwel,  and  who  agreed  to  protect 
them,  althouglt  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty  with 
the  insurgents. 

The  associated  lords  now  formed  themselves  into  a  PnKl.ma- 
council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  By  this  paper  non  b\  the- 
they  declared,  that  the  queen,  being  detained  in  capti- 
vity,  wiis  able  neither  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  10  com- 
niand  a  proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  king's  imirdir. 

In  an  emergency  so  pressing  they  liad  not  despaired  of 
their  country ;  but  w  ere  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  protect  the  person  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  w  liicli  it  had  hitherto  suffered 
througli  the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  Tluy  tlu  reforc 
commanded  m  gcner;il  all  tlie  subjects  of  Scotland,  and 
the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in  particular, 
to  take  jiart  w  ith  them,  and  to  join  in  the  advaneeincnt 
of  purposes  so  lie'neficial  and  salut.iry.  I  he  dii\  alter 
they  pubiishcil  this  proeluniation,  thi'V  issued  another  in 
terms  tliat  w  ere  stronger  and  more  resolute.  They  de- 
finitivelvc.xpressed  their  persua-sion ol  Bothw  .  I’s  e  idt  in 
the  rape  and  “eilucjnm  ol  l'"  qm  11,  ai  d  in  hj.»  ju'rpe- 
trulion  of  the  king’s  n'uidi  r,  in  e>i  der  lii  aceompli.sii  hr« 
marriage.  They  mculc:ii' d  it  .1-  their  firm  epirion,  that 
Bothwel  had  now  forii  d  the  design  of  murdering  the 
y*>ung  prince,  and  that  he  w.i-  e  fiinj,  troop*,  with 
thi-  view.  .\ddrc;  iinj;  tlieiiuei\e  fht  r*  I'.-A  to  P'  the 
subject.'  of  the  reuiin,  wlw  lln  r  tlu'V  riftitlcel  in  counties 
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Scotland,  or  In  borouglis,  the)'  invited  tliem  to  come  fortraid  to 
their  standard ;  and  desired  them  to  remember,  that 
all  person?  tvho  should  presume  to  disobey  them  would 
be  treated  as  enemies  and  traitors. 

Bothwel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive ;  and 
the  proclamations  o-f  the  queen  had  brought  many  of 
her  vassals  to  her  assi.'taoce.  Four  thousand  comba¬ 
tants  ranged  themselves  on  her  side.  This  force  might 
augment  as  she  approached  to  her  capital;  and  Both- 
wel  was  imoatient  to  put  his  fortunes  to  the  issue  of  a 
batde.  He  left  the  strong  castle  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  assail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  safety  till  they  dispersed  ;  for 
their  proclamations  were  not  so  successful  as  they  had 
expected ;  their  provisions  and  stores  were  scanty ;  and 
the  zeal  of  the  common  people,  unsupported  by  prospe¬ 
rity,  would  soon  have  abated.  Imprudent  precipitation 
•  726  served  them  in  a  most  eflectual  manner.  When  the 
3Iaiiifcsto  queen  had  reached  Gladsmuir,  she  ordered  a  manifesto 
l>y  the  J.Q  [jg  jQ  jjgj.  army,  and  to  be  circulated  among  her 
subjects.  By  this  paper,  she  replied  to  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  confederated  nobles,  and  charged  the  m  with 
treachery  and  rebellion.  She  treated  their  reasons  of 
hostility  as  mere  pretences,  and  as  inventions  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  examined.  As  to  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  she  protested,  that  she  herself  was  fully  determined 
to  revenge  it,  if  she  could  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
its  perpetrators.  With  regard  to  the  bondage  from 
which  they  were  so  desirous  to  relieve  her,  she  observed, 
that  it  was  a  falsehood  so  notorious,  that  the  simplest  of 
her  subjects  could  confute  it;  for  her  marriage  had  been 
celebrated  in  a  public  manner,  and  the  nobles  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  that  they  had  subscribed  a  bond 
recommending  Bothwel  to  be  her  Iiusband.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  industrious  defamations  of  this  nobleman, 
it  was  urged,  that  he  had  discovered  the  utmost  solici- 
citude  to  establish  his  innocence.  lie  had  invited  a 
scrutiny  into  his  guilt;  the  justice  of  his  country  had  ab¬ 
solved  him;  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament 
were  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  his  judges  and 
jury;  and  he  had  offered  to  maintain  his  quarrel  against 
any  person  whatever  who  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and 
of  an  honest  reputation.  The  nobles,  she  said,  to  give  a 
fair  appearance  to  their  treason,  pretended,  that  Both¬ 
wel  had  schemed  the  destruction  of  the  prince,  and  that 
the}’  were  in  arms  to  protect  him.  The  prince,  however, 
was  actually  in  their  own  custody;  the  use  they  made 
of  him  was  that  of  a  cover  to  their  perfidiousness;  and 
the  real  purposes  by  which  they  were  animated,  were 
the  overtlirow  of  her  greatness,  the  ruin  of  her  posterity, 
and  the  usurpation  of  the  royal  authority.  She  there¬ 
fore  entreated  the  aid  of  her  faithful  subjects  ;  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  service,  she  held  out  to  them 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  rebels. 

The  associated  nobles,  pleased  with  the  approach  of 
the  queen,  put  themselves  in  motion.  In  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  they  had  received  an  addition  to  their  force; 
and  it  happened  that  the  Scottish  officer  who  command¬ 
ed  the  companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of 
Denmark  was  permitted  to  enlist  in  Scotland,  had  been 
gained  to  assist  them.  He  had  just  completed  his  levies ; 
and  he  turned  them  against  the  queen.  The  nobles, 
after  advancing  to  Musselburgh,  refreshed  their  troops. 
Intelligence  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  on  her 
jaaarch.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num¬ 


bers  ;  but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valom’  and  disci*  Scotland 
pline,  belonged  decisively  to  the  soldiers  of  the  nobles. '—v*—' 
The  queen  posted  herself  on  the  top  of  Carberry  hill.^^J^'^ 
The  lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  ground,  seem-g,.fj^jg^°p, 
ed  to  be  retreating  to  Dalkeith  ;  but,  wheeling  about,  proach 
they  approached  to  give  her  battle.  They  were  rangedeach  other, 
in  two  divisions.  The  one  was  commanded  by  the  earl 
of  Morton  and  the  lord  Hume;  the  other  by  the  earls 
of  Athol,  Mar,  and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Lind¬ 
say,  Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  Sanquhar.  Bothwel  was 
the  leader  of  the  royal  forces  ;  and  the  lords  Seton, 

Yester,  and  Borthwick,  served  under  him. 

It  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  Mary  survey-  Du  Croc 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.  Dunegociates 
Croc,  the  French  ambassador,  hastened  to  interpose  his"'*^’* 
good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation. 
assured  the  nobles  of  die  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
quet  n  :  and  that  the  generosity  of  her  nature  disposed 
her  not  only  to  forgive  their  present  insurrection,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  transgressions.  The  earl  of 
IMorton  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them¬ 
selves  against  the  queen,  but  against  the  murderer  of 
thfc  late  king ;  and  that  if  she  would  surrender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
consent  to  return  to  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Glencairrt 
desired  him  to  observe,  that  the  extremity  to  which 
they  had  proceeded  might  have  instructed  him  that 
they  meant  not  to  ask  pardon  for  any  offences  they 
had  committed,  but  that  they  were  resolved  to  take 
cognisance  of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  This  aspiring  language  confounded  Du  Croc, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  worshipful  submis¬ 
sions  winch  are  paid  to  a  despot.  He  conceived  that 
all  negociation  was  fruitless,  and  withdrew  from  the 
field  in  the  expectation  that  the  sword  would  imme¬ 
diately  give  its  law,  and  determine  every  difference. 

Mary  was  full  of  perturbation  and  distress.  The  state 
into  which  she  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
fail  to  engage  her  serious  reflection.  It  was  with  in¬ 
finite  regret  that  slie  considered  the  consequences  of  her 
situation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  Iiad  his  behaviour  since  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  The 
violence  of  his  passions,  his  suspicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
induced  him  to  surround  her  with  his  creatures,  and  to 
treat  lier  with  insult  and  indignity.  She  had  been  al¬ 
most  constantly  in  tears.  His  demeanour,  which  was 
generally  rude  and  indecent,  w;is  often  savage  and  bru¬ 
tal.  At  different  times  Iris  provocations  were  so  insult¬ 
ing,  that  she  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  against 
her  life,  and  was  desirous  of  relieving  Iier  wretchedness 
by  spilling  her  blood.  On  this  account,  she  was  now 
encompassed  with  dangers.  Her  crown  was  in  hazard. 

Under  unliappy  agitations,  she  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  her  army,  and  found  her  soldiers  dispirited.  What¬ 
ever  respect  they  might  entertain  for  her,  they  had  none 
for  Iier  husband.  His  own  retainers  and  dependents  739 
only  were  willing  to  fight  for  him.  He  endeavoured  bothwel 
to  awaken  the  royal  army  to  valour,  by  throwing  down*^'’""*!*®"^ 
the  gauntlet  of  defiance  against  any  of  his  adversari€s|^‘,^,^'|”°,  ° 
who  should  dare  to  encounter  him.  His  challenge  was 
instantly  accepted  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  by  Mur¬ 
ray  of  Tullibardin.  He  objected  that  tlioy  were  not 
peers.  Tiie  lord  Lindsay  discovered  the  greatest  im¬ 
patience  to  engage  him,  and  his  offer  was  admitted  ; 
but  the  queen  interposing  her  prerogative,  prohibited 
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Scotland,  the  combat.  All  the  pride  atul  hopes  of  Bothwel 
sunk  within  him.  His  soldiers  in  small  parties  were 
secretly  abandoning  their  standards.  It  was  equally 
perilous  to  the  queen  to  fight  or  to  fly.  The  most  pru¬ 
dent  expedient  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  desirtd 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonstrated 
to  her  against  the  guilt  and  wickedness  of  Bothwel,  and 
counselled  her  to  abandon  him.  She  expressed  her  will¬ 
ingness  to  dismiss  him  on  condition  that  the  lords  would 
acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  continue  in  it,  Kirk¬ 
aldy  passed  to  the  nobles,  and  received  their  authority 
to  assure  her  that  they  would  honour,  serve,  and  obey 
730  her  as  their  princess  and  sovereign.  He  communicated 
He  is  ob-  this  intelligence  to  her.  She  advised  Bothwel  to  pro- 
ligvd  to  fly.  vide  for  his  safety  by  flight :  and  Kirkaldy  admonished 
him  not  to  neglect  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his  e- 
scape.  Overwhelmed  with  shame,  disappointment,  ter¬ 
ror,  and  remorse  and  despaii,  this  miserable  victim  of 
amb'tion  and  guilt  turned  his  eyes  to  her  for  the  last 
time.  To  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  she  stretched  out  her 
hand  :  he  kissed  it  ;  and  taking  the  bridle  of  her  horse, 
conductedher  towards  the  nobles,  The)^  were  approach¬ 
ing  her  with  becoming  reverence.  She  said  to  them, 
“  I  am  come,  my  lords,  to  express  my  respect,  and  to 
conclude  our  agreement ;  I  am  ready  to  be  instructed 
by  the  wisdom  of  your  counsels  ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  you  will  treat  me  as  your  sovereign,  ”  The  earl  of 
Morton,  in  the  name  of  the  confederacy,  ratified  their 
promises,  and  addressed  her  in  these  words:  “  Madam, 
you  are  here  among  us  in  your  proper  place ;  and  we 
will  pay  to  you  as  much  honour,  service,  and  obedience, 
as  ever  in  any  former  period  was  offered  by  the  nobility 
to  the  princes  your  predecessors.  ” 

*  This  gleam  of  sunshine  w'as  soon  overcast.  She  re¬ 
mained  not  many  hours  in  the  camp,  till  the  common 
soldiers,  instigated  by  her  enemies,  presumed  to  insult 
her  with  the  most  unseemly  reproaches.  They  exclaim¬ 
ed  indignantly  against  her  as  the  murderer  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  They  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulteress  in  the 
most  open  manner,  and  in  language  the  coarsest  and 
most  opprobrious.  The  nobility  forgot  their  promises, 
and  seemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor  humanity.  She 
had  changed  one  miserable  scene  for  a  distress  that  w-as 
deeper  and  more  hopeless.  They  surrounded  her  with 
guards,  and  conducted  her  to  her  capital.  She  was 
carried  along  its  streets,  and  shown  to  her  people  in 
captivity  and  sadness.  She  cried  out  to  them  to  com¬ 
miserate  and  protect  her.  They  withheld  their  pity, 
and  afforded  her  no  protection.  Even  new  insults  w  ere 
offered  to  her.  The  lowest  of  the  populace,  w  bom  the 
declamations  of  the  clergy  bad  driven  into  rage  and 
madni  ss,  vied  with  the  soldiery  in  the  licentious  oiit- 
rage  of  invective  and  execration.  She  be.sought  Mait¬ 
land  to  solicit  the  lords  to  repress  the  in.supportable 
atrocity  of  her  treatment.  She  conjured  him  to  let 
them  know,  that  she  would  submit  herself  implicitly 
to  the  determination  of  parliament.  Her  entreaties 
and  her  sufferings  made  no  impression  on  the  nobles. 
They  continued  the  savage  cruelty  of  their  demean¬ 
our.  She  implored,  as  the  last  reque.st  she  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  her  palace. 
This  consolation,  too,  was  refused  to  her.  "isk- 

cd  to  accustom  her  subjects  to  behold  her  in  disgrace, 
and  to  teach  them  to  triumph  over  her  misfortunes.  In 
the  most  mortifying  and  afflicting  hour  she  had  ever  tx- 
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perienced,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  disfigured  with  Scotland.^ 
dust  and  sorrow,  they  shut  her  up  in  the  house  of  tIie'—^~ 
lord  provost :  leaving  her  to  revolve  in  her  anxious  and 
agitated  mind  the  indignities  she  had  already  endured, 
and  to  suffer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might 
yet  inflict  on  her. 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  was  still  far 
from  being  gratified.  In  the  morning,  when  the  queen 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  to  which 
she  had  been  confined,  she  perceived  a  white  banner 
displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fix  her  attention. 

There  was  delineated  on  it  the  body  of  the  late  king 
stretched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  the  prince  on  his 
knees  before  it,  with  a  label  from  liLs  mouth,  contain¬ 
ing  this  prayer,  “  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  O 
Lord  !  ”  'Hus  .abominable  banner  revived  all  the  bit- 
terness  of  her  afflictions.  The  curiosity  of  the  people  xiie  com- 
drew  them  to  a  scene  so  new  and  so  affecting.  Shemon  peo- 
e.xclaimed  against  the  treachery  of  her  nobles  ;  and  sheP*®  her 
begged  the  spectators  to  relieve  her  from  their  t)  ranny.P“"' 

The  eventful  story  of  the  preceding  da)  had  thrown 
her  capital  into  a  ferment.  I  he  citizens  of  a  better 
condition  crowded  to  behold  the  degraded  majesty  of 
their  sovereign.  Her  state  of  humiliation,  so  opposite 
to  the  grandeur  from  which  she  had  fallen,  moved  them 
w  ith  compassion  and  sympathy.  Tliey  heard  her  tale, 
and  were  filled  with  indignation.  Her  lamentations, 
her  disorder,  her  beauty,  all  stimulated  their  ardour  for 
her  deliverance.  It  was  announced  to  the  nobles,  that 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  had  turned  towards  the 
queen.  They  hastened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to 
assure  her,  with  smiles  and  courtesy,  that  they  were 
immediately  to  conduct  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  rein¬ 
state  her  in  her  royalty.  Imposing  on  her  credulous 
nature,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which  characteriz¬ 
ed  her  even  in  the  most  melancholy  situations  of  her 
life,  they  prevailed  with  her  to  inform  the  people  that 
she  was  pacified,  and  that  she  wished  them  to  disperse. 

They  separated  in  obedience  to  her  desire.  The  nobles  but  by  ibe 
now  conveyed  her  to  Hol)roodhousc.  But  nothing  “dvics  of 
could  be  farther  from  their  intentions  than  Iier 
establishment  in  liberty  and  grandeur.  TItcy  held  ijjcm. 
council,  in  which  they  deliberated  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  ought  to  dispose  of  her.  It  w  as  re¬ 
solved,  that  she  should  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the 
fortress  ol  Lochlevcn;  and  they  subscribed  an  order  for 
her  commitment. 

A  resolution  so  sudden,  so  perfidious,  and  so  tyran¬ 
nical,  filled  Mary  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  and 
drew  from  her  the  most  bitter  compluints  and  exeiamu- 
lions.  Kirkald)  of  (irange,  perceiving  w  ith  snrprisesi,, *1. 
the  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  hail  proceeded,  felt  hisf.  ridrtt  by 
honour  take  the  alarm  for  the  part  he  had  acted  at  their  hirkaUty  ot 
desire.  He  expostulated  with  tliem  on  their  bn  ach i 
of  trust,  anil  censured  ihe  extreme  rigour  of  the  qutvn's 
trea'ment.  'fhOy  counsellid  him  to  rely  on  the  in- 
tegi-’  y  of  their  motives  ;  spoke  ol  her  pii  'ion  fur  Botlt- 
wel  as  most  vehement ;  and  insisted  on  the  iLmge.-  of 
intrusting  her  with  pov<er.  lie  was  not  comineeit  l.y 
their  S|)eerhes  ;  and  earmstly  n  om  .laKd  lenii'ot 
and  moderate  me.isurcs.  Discreet  adnunat  ns,  he  n.  1, 
could  not  fail  of  impre  her  w  ith  a  full  of  the 

ha/.irds  and  inconvenii  ncs  -  ol  .uj  iinj  uper  pit-  'oo.  and 
a  little  time  would  cure  her  o'  it.  'I'liey  him, 

that  when  it  oppeured  that  ^hc  detested  Bothwel,  "iid 

had 
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ScotlanJ.  iiad  utterly  abandoned  his  Interests,  they  would  think 
'""Tl  '  kindness  and  moderation.  But  this,  they  urged, 

But  he  is  scarcely  be  expected  ;  for  they  had  recently  in- 

silenced  by  tercepted  a  letter  from  her  to  tin's  nobleman,  in  which 
a  forjjery  of  she  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  warmth  of 
the  nobles.  love,  and  her  fixed  purpose  never  to  forsake  him  (u). 

Kirkaldy  was  desired  to  peruse  this  letter  ;  and  he 
pressed  them  no  longer  with  his  remonstrances.  The 
■queen,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  a  message  to  this  gene¬ 
rous  soldier,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles, 
and  reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  en¬ 
gagements.  He  instantly  addressed  an  answer  to  it, 
recounting  the  reproaches  he  had  made  to  them  ;  stat¬ 
ing  his  advice  ;  describing  the  surprise  with  which  he 
had  read  her  intercepted  letter  ;  and  conjuring  her  to 
renounce  and  forget  a  most  wicked  and  flagitious  man, 
and,  by  this  victory  over  henself,  to  regain  the  love 
and  respect  of  her  subjects.  The  device  of  a  letter 
from  her  to  Bothwel  completed  the  amazement  of  the 
queen.  So  unprincipled  a  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  is  most  sacred,  so  barbarous  a  perseverance  in 
perfidiousness  and  injustice,  extinguished  every  sen¬ 
timent  of  hope  in  her  bosom.  She  conceived  that  she 
was  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction,  and  sunk  under 
737  he  pangs  of  unutterable  anguish. 

Mary  con-  The  lords  Ruthven  and  Lindsay  arrived  during  this 

Lo^cbl'even  inform  her,  that  they  were 

castle.  commanded  to  put  in  execution  the  order  of  her  com- 
mitm.ent.  They  charged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  dress 
was  put  on  her  ;  and  in  this  disguise  they  conveyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prison  appointed  for  her. 
The  lords  Seton,  Tester,  and  Borthwick,  endeavour 
ed  to  rescue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
castle  of  Lochleven,  w!io  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  carl  of  Wurra},  and  was  himself  nearly  related  to 
the  carl  of  yiorton.  Sec  Maky. 

Tbe  rebel-  t)n  the  Same  day  on  which  the  nobles  sub.'cribcd 
lious  lords  the  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  (picen,  they  en- 
enter  into  tcrcd  into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 
a  ^  this  (li  ed  they  bound  themselves  to  the  strenuous  pro¬ 

secution  of  their  quarrel  ;  and  it  detailed  the  purposes 
which  they  were  to  pursue.  Thev  proposed  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  murderers  of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the 
queen’s  rape,  to  dissolve  her  marriage,  to  preserve  her 
from  the  bondage  of  Bothwel,  to  protect  the  person  of 
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the  |)rince,  and  to  restore  justice  to  the  realm.  The  Scotland. 

sanction  of  a  most  solemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance  - 

on  each  other  ;  and  in  advancing  their  measures,  they 
engaged  to  expose  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and 
fortunes. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretended 
patriotism  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intentions  than  to  prosecute  Bothwel  and  restore 
the  queen  to  her  dignity.  Thejf  had  already  treated 
her  in  the  vilest  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwel  to  escape 
when  they  might  heave  easily  apprehended  and  brought 
him  to  trial.  To  exalt  themselves  was  their  only  aim. 

Eleven  days  after  the  capitulation  at  Carberry  hill,  they 
held  a  convention,  in  which  they  very  properly  assumed 
the  name  of  lords  of  the  secret  council,  and  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  for  apprehending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer 
of  the  king  ;  offering  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  any  737 
person  who  should  bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  search  Several 
was  made  for  the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  niitht  pvsous 
in  which  the  queen  was  confined  in  Lochleven  castle. 

One  Sebastian  a  Ercnchman,  and  captain  Blackader,  pf  ii,e 
were  apprehended;  and  soon  after  James  Edmonstone,  king’smur- 
John  Blackader,  and  Mynart  Eraser,  were  taken  up'^®’’’ 
and  imprisoned.  The  people  expected  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  but  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  Tbe  affirmation  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were 
possessedof  evidence  which  could  condemn  him, appear¬ 
ed  to  be  no  better  than  an  artifice.  Sebastian  found 
means  to  escape;  the  other  persons  were  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  and  sustained  it  without  making  any  confession  that 
the  nobles  could  publish.  They  were  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  executed,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 

In  their  dying  moments  they  protested  their  innocence*. 

Sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  Captain  Blacka¬ 
der  would  reveal  ihe  whole  secret  at  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  were  present. 

No  information,  however,  could  bo  derived  from  what  But  tbey 
he  said  with  respect  to  the  regicides;  but  while  be  so  make  no 
lemnly  protested  that  his  life  was  unjustlj'  taken 
he  avenvd  it  .as  his  belief  tliat  the  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  tbe  king’s  murder.  j 

The  lords  of  the  secret  council  now  proceeded  to  the  Robberies 
greatest  enormities.  They  robbed  the  palace  of  Holy  “"‘1 0*“: 
roodh.msc  of  its  furniture  and  decorations  ;  converted 
the  queen’s  plate  into  coin;  and  possessed  themselves  * 

of  her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value  ;  and  while 
the  faction  at  large  committed  these  acts  of  robbery,  the 

earl 


(u)  “  Mr  Hume  is  c.andid  enough  to  give  up  tbe  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  reason  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine  ;  ( Hist,  f  England, 
vol.  V.  p.  120.)  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  carl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  Throgmorton,  when  Eliza¬ 
beth  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven  ;  a 
period  of  time  when  these  statesmen  were  desirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when, 
in  particular,  they  were  abusing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel;  ( Ac/M,  p.  419.)  Nor 
was  it  made  use  of  by  Murray  before  the  English  commissioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  vvhicli  tbe  nobles 
had  reduced  her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  step  of  this  sort,  although  lier  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  as 
strong  as  they  were  pleased  to  pronounce  it  For,  not  to  siieak  of  the  greatness  of  her  distress,  she  was 
guarded  by  them  so  strictly,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilance  In  regard,  too, 
to  her  love  of  Bothwel,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive, '^there  are  no  traces  of 
their  improper  intercourse.  Jhe  affair  of  Dunbar  w’as  a  criminal  seduction.  The  arts  of  a  profligate  man 
overcame  her.  'fhere  was  no  sentiment  of  love  upon  either  side.  .Viter  her  marriage,  his  rudeness  extin¬ 
guished  in  her  altogether  any  remain  of  kindness  and  respect;  and  hence  the  coldness  with  which  she  parted 
with  him.  ”  Stuart’s  History  f  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  253.  note. 
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earl  of  Glencairntrith  solemn  hypocrisv demolished  the 
altar  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  and  defaced  and  destroyed 
all  its  pictures  and  ornaments.  These  excessive  outra¬ 
ges,  however,  lost  them  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
an  association  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.  The 
court  of  France,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Mary’s  impri¬ 
sonment  arrived,  despatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  on  her  misfortunes  :  but  the  lords  of  the  se¬ 
cret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  see  her,  on  which 
he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  country.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in  France  ;  and 
to  the  promises  of  this  ambitious  and  treacherous  noble 
the  king  trusted,  imagining  him  to  be  a  steady  friend 
to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth  also  pretended 
friendship,  and  threatened  the  associated  lords;  but 
as  they  had  every  reason  to  doubt  her  sincerity,  they 
paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  her  ambassador  to  Mary’s  presence. 

From  all  these  appearances  of  friendship  Mary  nei¬ 
ther  did  nor  could  derive  anv  real  assistance.  On  the 
2ith  of  July  1567,  the  lord  Lindsay,  whose  imperious 
behaviour,  says  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  insanity,  was 
ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  on  the  queen  at  Locli- 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  instruments, 
and  was  instructed  not  to  be  sparing  in  rudeness  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  subscribe  them.  I’y 
the  first,  she  was  to  resign  her  crown  to  her  infant 
son  ;  by  the  second,  she  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent  of  Scotland;  and  by  the  third,  she  constituted 
a  council  to  direct  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  should 
arrive  in  Scotland,  or  on  the  event  ofhis  death  or  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  office.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  all  re¬ 
sistance  was  vain.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  assured  her,  that 
her  best  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  she  did  by 
compulsion,  and  in  a  prison,  could  have  no  power  to 
bind  her;  and  of  this  she  was  also  assured  by  Throg¬ 
morton,  the  English  ambassador,  in  a  letter  whieh  Sir 
Robert  Melvil  brought  in  the  scabbard  of  his  sword. 
Mary,  therefore,  forlorn  and  helpless,  could  not  resist 
the  barbarous  rudeness  with  which  Lindsay,  pressed 
the  subscription  of  the  papers,  though  she  would  not 
read  them.  Five  days  after,  the  lords  of  the  secret 
council  met  at  Stirling,  for  the  coronation  of  the  young 
prince,  and  considered  themselves  as  representing  the 
three  estates  of  the  kingdom.  A  protestation  was  made 
in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  that  thi.«  so¬ 
lemnity  should  neither  prejudge  his  rights  of  succes¬ 
sion  nor  those  of  the  other  princes  of  the  blood.  The 
j’oung  prince  being  presented  to  them,  the  lords  Lind¬ 
say  and  Ruthven  appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
queen  renounced  in  I»is  favour  her  right  and  title  to  the 
crown,  gave  up  the  papers  which  she  had  subscribed, 
and  surrendered  the  sword,  sceptre,  and  royal  crown. 
After  the  papers  were  read,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol, 
Glencairn,  Mar,  and  Menteith,  with  the  master  ol 
Graham,  the  lord  Hume,  and  Bothwcl  bishop  of  Ork¬ 
ney,  received  the  queen’s  resignation  in  favour  ot  her 
son  in  the  name  of  the  three  estates.  After  this  tor- 
mality,  the  carl  of  Morton,  bending  his  body,  and  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  the  Scriptures,  took  the  coronation- 
oath  for  the  prince,  engaging  that  he  should  rule  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws,  and  root  out  all  heretics  and  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  word  of  God.  Adam  Bothwcl  then  anoint¬ 
ed  the  prince  king  of  Scotland;  a  ceremony  with  which 
John  Kuox  was  displeased,  as  believing  it  to  be  ol  Jew- 
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ish  invention.  Tlie  prelate  next  delivered  to  him  the  Scotland, 
sword  and  the  sceptre,  and  finally  j)ut  the  crown  on  his 
head.  In  the  proce.ssion  to  the  c.aslle  from  the  church, 
where  the  inauguration  was  performed,  and  where  Jolm 
Knox  preached  the  inauguration  sermon,  the  earl  of 
Athol  carried  the  crown,  Morton  the  sceptre,  Glen-  744 
cairn  the  sword,  and  the  earl  of  Mar  carried  the  prince  Disap- 
in  his  arms.  These  solemnities  received  no  counte- 
nance  from  Eliz.abeth;  and  Throgmorton,  by  her  ex¬ 
press  command,  was  not  present  at  them.  745 

Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  .Murray  return-  -’'lurr.-iy  re- 
ed  from  France;  and  his  presence  gave  such  a  strength 
and  firmnc.ss  to  his  faction,  that  very  little  opposition 
could  be  given  by  the  partisans  of  .Mar}’,  who  were  un¬ 
settled  and  desponding  for  want  of  a  leader.  A  short  746 
time  after  his  arrival,  this  monstrous  hypocrite  and  “ 

traitor  waited  on  his  distressed  and  insulted  sovereign 
at  Lochleven.  His  design  was  to  get  her  to  desire  him  Ljchlcvcn ; 
to  accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  otherwise  pretend¬ 
ed  to  decline.  The  queen,  unsuspicious  of  the  deep¬ 
ness  of  his  arts,  conscious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed 
her,  and  trusting  to  his  natural  affection,  and  their  tie 
of  a  common  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  wel¬ 
come.  She  was  in  haste  to  pour  forth  her  soul  to  him  ; 
and  with  tears  and  lamentations  related  her  condition 
and  her  suflerings.  He  heard  her  with  attention  :  and 
turned  occasionally  his  discourse  to  the  topics  w  hich 
might  lead  her  to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  dis¬ 
guise  in  those  situations  in  which  he  w  as  most  anxious 
to  observe  it.  His  eye  and  his  penetration  were  fully 
employed  ;  but  her  distress  awakened  not  his  tender¬ 
ness.  He  seemed  to  be  in  suspense ;  and  from  the 
guardedness  of  his  conversation  she  could  gather  nei¬ 
ther  hope  nor  fear.  She  begged  him  to  be  free  with 
her,  as  be  was  her  only  iViciul.  lie  yielded  to  her  in- 
trcatics  as  if  w  ith  pain  and  leluctance;  and  taking  n 
comprehensive  survey  oflier  conduct,  described  it  w  iih 
all  the  severity  that  ctiuld  afl'ect  l>cr  most.  He  could 
discover  no  apology  for  her  misgovernment  and  disor¬ 
ders;  and,  with  a  mortifying  plainness,  he  prcssc-d  on 
her  conscience  and  her  honour.  At  limes  she  wept 
bitterly.  Some  errors  she  confessed ;  and  against  calum¬ 
nies  she  warmly  vindicated  herself.  But  all  she  could 
urge  in  her  behalf  made  no  impression  or,  him;  and  he 
spoke  to  her  of  the  mercy  of  Gvd  as  her  chief  refuge. 

She  was  torn  with  apprehensions,  and  nearly  distracted 
with  despair.  He  dropped  some  words  of  con.-olali<in  ; 
and  after  expressing  an  attachment  to  her  interests, 
gave  her  his  promise  to  employ  all  his  consequence  to 
secure  her  life.  As  to  her  liberty,  he  told  her.  that  to 
achieve  it,  was  beyonil  all  his  efforts;  and  th.ii  it  was 
not  good  for  her  to  desire  it.  Starting  from  her  scat, 
she  took  him  in  her  arms,  and  ki-vsing  him  a-  her  de¬ 
liverer  from  the  .'■culfold,  solicited  his  immciliate  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  regency.  He  declared  he  li.ad  ni.my  rc-tsons 
to  refuse  the  reg»  niy.  She  implored  and  conjui  ed  him 
not  to  abandonln  r  in  thecxtri  imty  ot  herw  leicl  i  dnv'.  i„ 

There  was  no  other  method,  she  said.hy  wi  n  h  he  her  l«.i<  »•  ■r- 
sclf  could  be  saved,  her  son  proti  cted.  .t  ..  her  realm  '  ‘  '' 
rightly  governtd.  He  gave  wa\  to  hei  tmx  v  ty  t.d ->0 
licitations.  She  be-oughl  him  to  make  ihi  m,,  t  un¬ 
bounded  usi*  el  lu  r  numi“  and  -  ulhority,  di  -irisl  him 
to  keep  foi  her  the  jewik  that  >  et  r-  lu  lii  1  d  w.th  tier, 
and  recommended  it  to  hmi  to  ;;et  ;m  c  iily  pc  •-  —toil 
of  all  the  forU  ol  her  kingdom.  Hi-  now  look  hi«  leave 
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Scotland,  of  her ;  and,  embracing  anew  this  pious  traitor,  she  sent 
'  her  blessing  with  him  to  the  prince  her  son. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  was 
struggling  M'ith  the  greatest  difficulties.  Sir  William 
Murray  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had  put  to  sea  in 
search  of  him.  He  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  piracy 
in  order  to  subsist  himself  and  his  followers.  His  pur¬ 
suers  came  on  him  unexpectedly  at  the  Orkne)’ islands, 
-and  took  three  of  his  ships ;  but  he  himself  made  his 
escape.  Soon  after,  having  seized  a  Turkish  trader  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  two  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  gave  chase  to  him  as  a  pirate.  An 

His 


engagement  ensued,  in  which  Bothwel  was  taken. 


officers  and  mariners  were  hanged  in  Denmark ;  but 
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Bothwel  himself,  being  known  by  some  Scottish  mer¬ 
chants,  had  his  life  spared.  He  was  thrown,  however, 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years  ;  and  at 
last  died  melancholy  and  distracted.  The  regent  sent 
commissioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  demand  him 
as  a  prisoner;  but  that  prince  considering  him  as  a  trai¬ 
tor  and  usurper,  totally  disregarded  his  request. 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  al¬ 
teration  in  the  situation  of  the  queen.  Her  enemies, 
Mary  and  bent  on  Calumniating  her,  produced  letters,  which  they 
Bothwel.  yaid  were  written  and  sent  by  her  to  that  licentious 
nobleman  during  the  life  of  the  king.  These  letters 
are  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
rebels  themselves,  who  practised  likewise  on  some  ser- 

750  vants  of  Bothwel  to  accuse  the  queen  of  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  The  letters  for  some  time  gained 
credit ;  but  the  confessions  of  the  servants  were  all  in 
her  favour.  When  on  the  scaffold,  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  peoj)le ;  and  after  having  solemnly 
declared  the  innocence  of  the  queen,  they  protested 
before  God  and  his  angels,  that  the  carl  of  Bothwel 
had  informed  them  that  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Mor¬ 
ton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s  murder. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  transact  ions  could  advance 
the  popularitj'  of  the  regent.  His  unbounded  ambition 
and  cruelt}^  to  his  sovereign  began  at  last  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation';  and  a  party  was  forming  itself  in 
favour  of  the  queen.  She  had  been  often  meditating  her 

751  escape  from  prison;  and  she  at  last  effected  it  by  means 
Die  queen  young  gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother  to  her 
fromprison  !<eeper,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  On  the  2d 

An.  1568.  day  of  May  1.568,  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  her  keeper  was  at  supper  with  his  family,  George 
Douglas,  possessing  himself  of  the  keys  of  the  castle, 
hastened  to  her  apartment,  and  conducted  her  out  of 
prison.  Having  locked  the  gates  of  the  castle,  they 
immediately  entered  a  boat  which  waited  for  them  ; 
and  being  rowed  across  the  lake,  the  lord  Seton  receiv¬ 
ed  the  queen  with  a  chosen  band  of  horsemen  in  com¬ 
plete  armour.  That  night  he  conveyed  her  to  his  house 
of  Niddrie  in  West  Lothian ;  where  having  rested  a 
few  hours,  she  set  out  for  Hamilton. 

The  escape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  Many  forsook  the  regent  opeu- 

752  ly;  and  Still  more  made  their  submissions  privately,  or 
The  regent  concealed  themselves.  He  did  not,  however,  despond  ; 

but  resolved  to  defend  himself  by  force  of  arms.  The 
queen  soon  found  lienself  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and 
the  regent  opposed  her  with  40<<0.  Mary,  however, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  risic  a  battle:  knowing  the 
capacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general,  and  that  his  officers 
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array. 


were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience.  But  Scotland, 
in  this  prudent  resolution  she  was  overruled  b}^  the  im- 


V" 

petuosity  of  her  troops.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  May  1568,  at  Langside  near  Glasgow;  in  army  de¬ 


army 


which  Mary’s  army  was  defeated,  and  her  last  hopes feated  at 
blasted.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  towards  Kirkcud-  Langside 
bright ;  where  finding  a  place  of  safety,  she  deliberat- 
ed  on  the  plan  she  should  afterwards  follow.  The  re-^”"' 
suit  of  her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  cases 
of  perplexity,  led  her  to  take  the  worst  possible  step. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  perfidy  which  she  had  found  in 
Elizabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  she  would  now  754 
refuse  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions ;  and  Slieresolves 
therefore  determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this 
she  had  been  solicited  by  Elizabeth  during  her  confine¬ 
ment  in  Lochleven  castle ;  and  she  now  resolved,  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  most  faithful  counsel¬ 
lors,  to  make  the  fatal  experiment.  755 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  address- 


ed  a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander 


'  lu  execu- 

Carlisle  ;  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langside,  tion. 
desired  to  know  if  she  might  trust  herself  on  English 
ground.  This  officer  wrote  instantly  an  answer,  in 
which  he  said,  that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the 
frontiers  being  absent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  au¬ 
thority  give  a  formal  assurance  in  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  state  of  a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  send 
by  post  to  his  court  to  know  the  pleasure  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  and  that  if  in  the  mean  time  any  necessity  should 
force  Marj'  to  Carlisle,  he  would  receive  her  with  joy, 
and  protect  her  against  her  enemies.  Mary,  however, 
before  the  messenger  could  return,  had  embarked  in 
a  fishing  boat  with  16  attendants.  In  a  few  hours  she 
landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland;  and  from  thence 
she  proceeded  to  Cockermouth,  where  she  continued 
till  Mr  Lauder,  having  assembled  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  conducted  her  with  the  greatest  respect 
to  the  castle  of  Carlisle. 

To  Elizabeth  she  announced  her  arrival  in  a  des- 
patch,  which  described  her  late  misfortunes  in  general  to  EHza- 
and  pathetic  terms,  and  in  which  she  expressed  an  ear- belli, 
nest  solicitude  to  pay  lier  a  visit  at  court,  and  the  deep 
sense  she  entertained  of  her  friendship  and  generosity. 

The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  on  her  situation,  and  gave  her  assu¬ 
rances  of  all  the  favour  and  protection  that  were  due  to 
the  justice  of  her  cause.  But  as  they  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  took  the 
alarm.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  instruct  Lord  Fle¬ 
ming  to  repair  to  France;  and  she  intrusted  Lord  Her¬ 
ries  with  a  most  pressing  remonstrance  to  Elizabeth.  7.57 
Her  anxiety  for  an  interview  in  order  to  vindicate 
conduct,  her  ability  to  do  so  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingratitude,  the 
crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  were  urged  to 
this  princess.  A  delay  in  the  state  of  her  affairs  was  re- 
pre.^ented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  absolute  destruction. 

An  immediate  proof  was  therefore  requested  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  of  the  sincerity  of  her  professions.  If  she  was 
unwilling  to  admit  into  her  presence  a  queen,  a  relation 
and  a  friend,  she  was  reminded,  that  as  Mary’s  entrance 
into  her  dominions  had  been  voluntary,  her  departure 
ought  to  be  equally  free  and  unrestrained.  She  valued 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England  above  that  of 
every  other  potentate  on  earth ;  but  if  it  could  not  be 
'  granted, 
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Scotland,  granted,  site  would  goliclt  the  amity,  and  implore  the 

'~-'v - ■  aid,  of  powers  who  would  commiserate  her  afflictions, 

and  be  forward  to  relieve  them.  Amidst  remonstrances, 
however,  which  were  so  just  and  natural,  i\Iary  did  not 
fail  to  give  thanks  to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtesy  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  treated  in  the  castle  of  Car¬ 
lisle.  She  also  took  the  opportunity  of  begging  that  this 
princess  would  avert  the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from 
her  adherents,  and  engage  him  not  to  waste  her  king¬ 
dom  with  hostility  and  ravages ;  and  she  had  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  pay  her  compliments  in  an  affectionate  letter 
to  Secretary  Cecil,  and  to  court  his  kind  offices  in  ex¬ 
tricating  her  from  her  difficulties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remonstrances.  The  voluntary  offer  of  Mary  to  plead 
758  her  cause  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  satisfy 
Delibera-  all  her  scruples,  was  rejected.  Her  disasters  were 
Elizabeth  ^  rather  of  exultation  than  of  pity.  The  deli- 

and  her  berations  of  the  English  queen,  and  those  of  her  states- 
statesmen  men,  were  not  directed  by  maxims  of  equit)',  of  com- 
concerning  passion,  or  of  generosit3\  They  considered  the  flight 
Marj-.  pp  jyiary  into  England  as  an  accident  that  was  fortunate 
and  favourable  to  them  ;  and  they  were  solicitous  to 
adopt  those  measures  which  might  enable  them  to  draw 
from  it  the  greatest  profit  and  advantage.  If  the  queen 
of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  dominions, 
it  was  probable  that  she  would  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
destroy  the  earl  of  iVIurray  and  his  faction,  who  were 
the  friends  of  England.  The  house  of  Hamilton,  who 
were  now  zealous  in  the  interests  of  France,  would  rise 
to  consideration  and  power.  England  would  be  kept 
in  perpetual  broils  on  the  frontiers  ;  Ireland  would  re¬ 
ceive  molestation  from  the  Scots,  and  its  disturbances 
grow  important  and  dangerous.  Mary  would  renew 
with  redoubled  ardour  her  designs  against  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  and  a  French  army  would  again  be  introduced 
into  Scotland.  For  these  reasons,  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  determining  not  to  restore  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  her  throne,  considered  what  might  be  the  probable 
consequences  of  permitting  her  to  remain  at  liberty  in 
England.  In  this  situation,  she  would  augment  the 
number  of  her  partisans,  send  her  emissaries  to  every 
quarter,  and  inculcate  her  title  to  the  crown.  Foreign 
ambassadors  would  afford  her  aid,  and  take  a  share  in 
her  intrigues ;  and  Scotland,  where  there  was  so  high 
an  object  to  be  gained,  would  enter  with  cordiality 
into  her  views.  This  plan  being  also  hazardous,  it  was 
deliberated  whether  the  queen  of  Scots  might  not  be 
allowed  to  take  a  voyage  to  France.  But  all  the  pre¬ 
tensions  which  had  hitherto  threatened  the  crown  of 
Elizabeth  would  in  this  case  be  revived.  A  strong  re¬ 
sentment  to  her  would  even  urge  Mary  and  Charles  IX. 
to  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  enterpri.ses.  fhe  party 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  in  England,  strong  from  motives 
of  religion  and  affection,  and  from  discontents  and  the 
love  of  change,  would  stimulate  their  anger  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  England  had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A 
war  with  that  country  and  with  Scotland  would  involve 
q.|  the  greatest  dangers.  On  revolving  these  meitsures  and 

solve  to*  topics,  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  were  induced  to 
confine  hcr.conclude,  that  it  was  by  hir  the  wisest  expedient  to 
keep  the  queen  of  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  me¬ 
thods  to  augment  her  distress,  to  give  countenance  to 
the  regent,  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and 
subjection. 
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In  consequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjust  resolution,  Scotland. 

Mary  was  acquainted,  that  she  could  not  be  admitted  - - ' 

to  Elizabeth’s  presence  till  she  had  cleared  herself 
the  crimes  imputed  to  her;  she  was  warned  not  to  think  refuv? Jo 
of  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland  ;  and  it  wa3;..iiiiit  tfie 
hinted,  that  for  the  more  security  she  ought  to  be  re-'l'‘wii  into 
moved  further  from  the  frontier.  This  message  at  once 
showed  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct  in  tru.sting*''"'^*’ 
her.self  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  error  could  not  now  be 
remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent  her  escape,  and 
all  her  remonstrances  w  ere  vain.  The  earl  of  iVIurray 
had  offered  to  accuse  her  ;  and  it  was  at  last  concluded 
that  Elizabeth  could  not,  consistently  with  her  own  ho¬ 
nour  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  government,  suffer  tire 
queen  of  Scots  to  come  into  her  presence,  to  depart 
out  of  England,  or  to  be  restored  to  her  dignity,  till  761 
her  cause  should  be  tried  and  decided.  An  order  was 
given  to  remove  her  from  Carlisle  castle  to  a  place 
strength  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  borders,  to  con-  Hsie,  ami 
fine  her  more  closely,  and  to  guard  again.st  all  possi- closely 
bility  of  an  escape.  guarded. 

In  consequence  of  these  extraordinary  transactions, 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
injusticeand  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  history.  Mary, 
confined  and  apprehensive,  submitted  to  be  tried  as  they 
thought  proper.  The  regent,  who  was  to  be  the  accu¬ 
ser,  was  summoned  into  England,  and  commissioners  750 
were  appointed  on  both  sides.  On  the  4  th  of  October,  Commi';- 
the  commissioners  met  at  York  ;  and,  four  days  after, f"' 
the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were  called  to 
known  their  complaints.  They  related  the  most  mate-  Vort. 
rial  circumstances  of  the  cruel  usage  she  had  received. 

Their  accusations  were  an  alarming  introduction  to  the 
business  in  which  the  regent  had  embarked  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  encouragement  shown  to  him  by' Eli¬ 
zabeth,  he  was  assailed  by  apprehensions.  The  arti-  76.-; 
fices  of  Maitland  added  to  his  alarms.  Instead  of  pro-  Infamous 
ceeding  instantly  to  defend  himself,  or  to  accuse 
queen,  he  sought  permission  to  relate  liis  doubts  and°*^ 
scruples  to  the  English  commissioners.  In  his  own 
name,  and  w  ith  the  concurrence  of  his  associates,  he  de¬ 
manded  whether  they  had  sufficient  authority  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  pronounce,  in  the  case  of  the  murder.  (Juilty 
or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evidence  that  should  be 
laid  before  them  ;  w  hether  they  w  ould  actually  exercise 
this  power  ;  whether,  in  the  event  of  her  criminality, 
their  sovereign  should  bo  delivered  to  him  and  his 
friends,  or  detained  in  England  in  such  a  way  as  that 
no  danger  should  ensue  from  her  activity ;  and  whether, 
on  her  conviction,  the  queen  of  England  would  allow 
his  proceedings,  and  tho.se  of  his  jiarty,  to  be  projxT, 
maintain  the  government  of  the  young  king,  and  .sup¬ 
port  him  in  the  regency  in  the  term.s  of  the  act  of  par¬ 
liament  which  had  coiitirined  him  in  that  oflice.  To 
these  reiiuisitions,  it  ^vus  answerid,  on  the  part  of  the 
English  deputies,  that  their  cummi.«sinn  was  so  ami)le, 
that  they  couhl  enter  on  and  procenl  in  the  controwr- 
sy  ;  and  that  they  had  liberty  to  declare,  that  tlnir  so¬ 
vereign  would  not  n  store  tlie  quetn  of  Scot.s  to  her 
crown,  it’ satisfactory  proofs  of  her  crime  .should  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  that  thiry  km w  not,  and  were  not  iiutrmt- 
ed  to  sav,  in  w  liat  manner  %he  would  fiiudU  conduct 
lu  rself  as  to  her  pi  rson  and  punishment.  \N  ith  n  e  anl 
to  till'  sovereignly  of  the  piinco,  and  the  regency  ol  the 
carl  of  Murray,  they  were  point.s,  they  observed,  which 
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Scotland,  might  be  canvassed  at  a  future  period.  These  replies 
*■  '  (jij  pQt  please  tlie  regent  and  his  associates  ;  and  they 

requested  the  Engli.^li  commissioners  to  transmit  their 
doubts  and  scruples  to  be  examined  and  answered  by 
Elizabeth. 

But  while  the  regent  discovered  in  this  manner  his 
apprehensions,  he  vet  affirmed  that  he  waf  able  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charges  brought  against  him  and  his  faction  ; 
and  this  being  in  a  great  mea-ure  a  matter  distinct  from 
-g4  the  controverv  respecting  the  murder,  he  was  desired 
Hisaccusa-  to  proceed.  It  was  contended,  that  Bothwel,  who  had 
tion  against  the  chief  concern  in  the  murder  of  lord  Darnley,  pos- 
sessed  such  credit  with  the  queen,  that  within  three 
months  after  that  horrible  event,  he  seized  her  person, 
and  led  her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  and  married  her  :  that  the  nobility,  being  mo¬ 
ved  with  his  crimes,  did  confederate  to  punish  him  ;  to 
relieve  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravished 
her.  and  who  could  not  he  her  husband ;  and  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  prince  :  that  having  taken  arms  for  these 
purposes,  the  earl  marched  against  them  ;  but  that,  pro¬ 
posing  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single  combat,  his  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  :  that  he  declined  to  enter  the  lists, 
and  fled  :  that  the  queen,  preferring  his  impunity  to  her 
own  honour,  favoured  his  escape  by  going  over  to  tlie 
nobility  :  that  they  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  informed  her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings, 
requested  her  to  take  the  proper  steps  against  him  and 
the  other  regicides,  and  intreated  her  to  dissolve  her 
pretended  marriage,  to  take  care  of  her  son,  and  to  con¬ 
sult  the  tranquillity  of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment 
being  offensive  to  her,  she  menaced  them  with  ven¬ 
geance,  and  offered  to  surrender  her  crown  if  they 
would  permit  her  to  possess  themurderer  of  her  husband : 
that  her  inflexible  mind,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state, 
compelled  them  to  keep  lier  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  liis  adherents  ; 
that  during  her  confinement,  finding  herself  fatigued 
with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for  them  from 
vexation  of  spirit  and  the  weakness  of  her  bodj^  and  in¬ 
tellect,  she  freely  and  of  her  own  will  resigned  her 
crown  to  her  son,  and  constituted  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent  ;  that  the  king  accordingly  had  been  crowned, 
and  Murray  admitted  to  the  regency  ;  that  the  sanction 
of  the  three  estates  assembled  in  parliament  havingcon- 
firmed  these  appointments,  an  universal  obedience  of 
the  people  had  ensued,  and  a  steady  administration  of 
justice  had  taken  place:  that  certain  persons,  however, 
envious  of  the  public  peace  and  order,  had  brought  her 
out  of  prison,  and  had  engaged  to  subvert  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  they  had  been  disappointed  in  their  wicked 
attempts  ;  and  that  it  was  most  just  and  equitable,  that 
the  king  and  the  regent  should  be  supported  in  power, 
in  opposition  to  a  rebellious  and  turbulent  faction, 
confuted  This  apology,  so  imperfect,  so  impudent,  and  so  ir- 
by  the  de-  rcconcileable  with  history,  received  a  complete  confu- 
tation  from  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  To 
'  take  arms  against  her  because  Bothwel  had  her  favour, 

was,  they  said,  a  lame  justification  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  friends ;  since  it  had  never  been  properly 
manifested  to  her  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  had  indeed  been  suspected  of  this  crime  ; 
but  had  been  tried  by’  his  peers,  and  acquitted.  His 
acquittal  had  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  express  approbation  of  the  party’  who  were 
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now  so  loud  in  accusing  him,  and  who  had  conspired  Scotland. 

against  her  authority.  These  rebels  h.ad  eveu  urged  - 

her  to  accomplish  her  marriage  with  him,  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  had  subscribed  a  bond  asserting  his  innocence,  and 
binding  themselves  to  challenge  and  punish  all  his  ad¬ 
versaries  and  opponents.  They  had  never,  either  before 
or  after  the  marriage,  like  true  subjects,  advertised 
the  queen  of  his  guilt,  till,  having  experience  of  their 
strength,  they  secretly  took  arms,  and  invested  her  in  . 
Borthwick  castle.  The  first  mark  of  their  displeasure 
was  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  in  hostility,  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  warlike  banners.  She  made  her  escape  to  Dun¬ 
bar;  and  they  returning  to  Edinburgh,  levied  troops, 
issued  proclamations,  took  the  field  against  her,  under 
pretence  of  delivering  her  from  his  tyranny,  and  got 
possession  of  her  person.  She  was  willing  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  was  very  far  from  preferring 
his  impunity  to  her  honour.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
in  obedience  to  instructions  from  them,  desired  her 
to  cause  him  to  retire,  and  invited  her  to  pass  to  them 
under  the  promise  of  being  served  and  obeyed  as 
their  sovereign.  She  consented,  and  Kirkaldy  taking 
Bothwel  by  the  hand,  recommended  it  to  him  to  de¬ 
part,  and  assured  him  that  no  man  would  pursue  him. 

It  was  by  their  own  contrivance  that  he  fled  ;  and  it 
was  in  tlieir  power  to  have  taken  him  :  but  they  show¬ 
ed  not  the  smallest  desire  to  make  him  their  prison¬ 
er.  He  remained,  too,  for  some  time  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  unmolested  by  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till  he 
was  on  the  seas  that  they  affected  to  go  in  search  of 
him.  When  she  surrendered  herself  in  the  sight  of 
their  army,  the  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  stipulations 
of  Kirkaldy,  made  obeisance  to  her  in  their  name.';, 
and  promised  her  all  the  service  and  honour  which  had 
ever  been  paid  to  any  of  her  prcdeccssons.  They  were 
not  slaves,  however,  to  llicir  engagements.  They  car¬ 
ried  her  to  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  lodge  her  in  her 
palace.  Slie  was  committed  to  the  house  of  a  burgess, 
and  treated  with  the  vilest  indignities.  She  indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  ;  nor  was 
this  a  matter  cither  of  blame  or  of  wonder.  But  it  was 
utterly  false  that  she  had  ever  made  any  offer  of  giving 
away  her  crown,  if  she  might  possess  Bothwel.  In  the 
midst  of  her  suft’erings,  she  had  even  required  tliem  by 
Secretary  Maitland  to  specify  their  complaints,  and  be¬ 
sought  them  to  allow  her  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
to  join  and  assist  in  seeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  tliree  estates.  This  overture,  however, 
so  salutary  and  submissive,  they  absolutely  rejected. — 

They  were  animated  by  purposes  of  ambition,  and  had 
not  in  view  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  forced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  imprisoned  lier  in 
Lodileven  ;  and  tliere,  they  affirm,  being  exhau.-;ted 
witl)  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  sick¬ 
ness,  she,  without  constraint  or  solicitation,  resigned  her 
crown  to  her  son,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
be  regent  during  Ids  minority.  This  indeed  was  to 
assume  an  unlimited  power  over  facts  ;  but  the  truth 
could  neither  be  concealed,  subverted,  nor  palliated. 

She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  unassailed  by  maladies, 
and  without  any  infirmity  that  could  induce  lier  to  sur¬ 
render  the  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  ba¬ 
rons  Tullibardin  andLethington,  principal  men  of  their 

council. 
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ScotlanJ.  cour.cil,  dcv'pfttclicd  Sir  Robert  IVIelvil  to  her  with  a 

•‘"‘■V'  ring  and  [irescnts.  witli  a  recommendation  to  subscribe 
vvliatcvcr  papers  should  be  laid  before  her,  as  the  only 
means  in  her  power  to  save  her  life,  and  with  an  assurance 
that  what  she  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  to 
her  injury.  Melvil,  too,  communicated  to  her  an  in 
timatiou  in  writing  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
which  gave  her  the  same  advice  and  the  same  assurance, 
lo  Sir  Nicholas  Ihrogmorton  she  sent  an  answer,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  she  would  follow  his  counsel ;  and  en 
joining  him  to  declare  to  his  mistress  her  hapless  state, 
and  that  her  resignation  of  her  crown  was  constrained. 
Kor  did  this  ambassador  neglect  her  commission  ;  and  it 
was  a  popular  persuasion  that  Elizabeth  would  have 
marched  an  army  to  her  relief,  if  she  had  not  been  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels,  that  the  blood  of 
the  <]ueen  of  Scots  would  be  the  wages  of  her  soldiers. 
It  was  also  not  to  be  contradicted,  that  when  the  lord 
Lindsay'  presented  to  his  sovereign  the  instruments  of 
resignation,  he  menaced  her  with  a  closer  prison  and  a 
speedy  death  if  she  should  refuse  to  subscribe  them.  It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  with  many  tears,  that 
she  put  her  name  to  them.  She  did  not  consider  them 
as  her  deeds ;  did  not  read  them ;  and  protested,  that 
when  she  was  at  liberty,  shewould  disavow  subscriptions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  her.  Even  Douglas,  the 
keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  violence  employed  against  her.  He  departed  out 
of  her  presence,  that  he  might  not  see  her  surrender  her 
rights  against  her  will ;  and  he  sought  and  obtained 
from  her  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  accessory  to  this 

.  compulsion  and  outrage.  Nor  was  it  consistent  with  the 

slightest  probability  or  reason,  that  she  would,  of  her 
own  accord,  execute  a  resignation  of  her  royal  estate, 
and  retain  no  provision  for  her  future  maintenance. 
Yet  by  these  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condition  to 
which  she  was  reduced  was  most  miserable  and  wixtch- 
ed.  For  no  portion  of  her  revenue  w  iu-  reserved  to  her, 
and  no  security  of  any  kind  was  granted  either  ibr  her 
liberty  or  her  life.  As  to  the  coronation  of  the  prince, 
it  could  have  no  validity’,  being  founded  in  a  pretended 
and  forced  resignation.  It  was  also  defective  in  form  ; 
for  there  were  in  Scotland  more  than  a  hundred  earls, 
bishops,  and  lords  ;  and  of  these  the  w  hole,  or  at  least 
the  major  part,  ought  to  concur  in  matters  of  import¬ 
ance.  Now  there  did  not  a.«sist  in  it  more  than  four 
earls,  six  lords,  one  bi.shop,  and  two  or  three  abbots. 
Protestations,  too,  were  openly  made,  that  nothing  tran¬ 
sacted  at  that  period  should  be  of  any  prejudice  to  the 
queen,  her  estate,  and  the  blood-royal  of  .Scotland, 
neither  could  it  be  rightly  conceived,  that  if  the  ipieen 
had  w  illingly  surrendered  her  dignities,  she  would  have 
named  the  carl  of  Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference 
to  the  duke  of  Chatelhcrault,  who  had  a  natural  and 
proper  claim  to  it,  and  who  had  deserved  well  ol'  her 
country  by  discharging  that  high  office  during  her  mi¬ 
nority.  As  to  the  ratilication  of  the  investiture  of  the 
young  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the  carl  of  .Murray',  by 
the  estates,  it  was  observable,  that  this  was  done  m  an 
illegal  parliament.  It  was  an  invalid  confirmation  of 
deeds  which  in  themselves  had  no  inherent  power  or 
cllieacy.  The  principal  nobility,  too.  <,hjected  in  this 
]>arliument  to  tins  ratilication.  Pi  olestations  were  made 
before  the  lords  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  before  the 
three  estates,  to  interrupt  and  defeat  transactions  w  hich 
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were  hostile  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  Nor  Stoiland. 
was  it  true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  — v  —  '  ^ 
regent  was  universally  obeyed,  and  administered  with 
equity  and  approbation  :  for  a  great  divi.-ion  of  the  no¬ 
bility  never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name  ;  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  administration  of  the  usurpers 
had  been  marked  and  distinguished  by  enormous  cruel¬ 
ties  and  oppressions.  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  subjects  had  been  persecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder¬ 
ed  of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  soldiers 
who  upheld  this  insolent  domination ;  and  murder  and 
hlood'hed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  On  all  these  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  support  the 
queen  of  Scots,  to  restore  her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  most  unnatural  and  rebel¬ 
lious  faction.  766 

To  these  facts  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make  Tlie  regent 
any  objection  ;  and  though  required  by  the  English  "'’“'’•c  to 
commissioners  to  produce  better  reasons  for  his  treat- 
ment  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any  thing  in  his 
own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  charges  of  treason 
and  usurpation  to  be  pressed  against  him,  w  ithout  pre¬ 
suming  to  answer.  This  surprising  behaviour,  which 
might  readily  have  been  construed  into  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  guilt,  it  seems,  proceeded  from  some  confer¬ 
ences  which  he  had  had  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  This 
nobleman  was  a  zealous  paj  tisan  for  the  succession  of 
Mary  to  the  English  crown.  He  was  strongly  po>scssed 
with  the  opinion,  that  his  mistress,  while  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  gratify  her  animosity  and  jealousies  against  the 
queen  of  Scots,  was  secretly  resolved,  by  fixing  a  stain 
on  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether  from  the  succession, 
and  to  involve  her  son  in  her  disgrace.  He  was  eager 
to  defeat  a  purpose,  which  he  conceived  to  he  not  only 
unjust  in  itself,  but  highly  detrimental  to  his  country. 

It  was  in  his  power  to  act  with  this  view;  and  he  ob¬ 
served  with  pleasure,  that  Maitland  of  Lcthington  was 
favourable  to  Mary.  To  this  statesman,  accordingly, 
he  ventured  to  ex|)re8shis  surprise,  that  then  gent  could 
be  allured  to  think  of  an  attempt  so  blameable  as  that 
of  criminating  his  sovereign.  If  Mary  had  really  given 
olfence  by  miscarriage  and  mistakes,  it  was  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  good  subject  industriously  to  hold  her  out  to 
scorn.  Anxious  and  repeated  conferences  were  held 
by  them ;  and  at  length  it  was  formally  agreed,  that 
the  regent  should  not  accu.se  lire  queen  of  iicots  ;  and 
that  the 'duke  in  return  should  protect  him  in  the  favour 
of  Ivlizaheth,  and  secure  him  in  Uie  posse  .ion  01  his  re¬ 
gency.  “ 

Hut  while  the  regent  engaged  himsr  lf  in  this  in-  Ili'W- 
tricue  with  the  duke  of  Nvirtolk,  he  wa»  desiroU'.  not 
withslandincT,  ot  pratilymj^  llu’  rihcatnitMits  ol 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  intere>i>  by  undennin- cri'). 
ing  secretly  the  funu-  and  ri  jiutHtion  ol  In.-  sovi  reign. 

He  instructed  Maitland,  (it  urge  Huehanun, .Fames  .Mac- 
gill,  mul  John  W  ood,  to  go  to  the  duki-  ot  Norloik, 
the  tail  of  Mux-ex,  and  Sir  ilaliih  .Sud.er,  and  to  con  • 
inunicate  to  ibeni  .as  private  pel  .ons,  and  not  in  their 
charaetir  of  eoanniriiuuer-,  the  letters  to  Hothwel,  and 
the  olhei  ]>riMil»  on  vvhi.:h  he  u.*nri  -d  the  guilt  of 
till  queen  of  .ScoU.  It  v  -  hi,-  de-ire  iliat  thi  y  should 
examine  tin -e  papers  giv  _-  tlu  ir  opinion  of  them  lo  11- 
liz.aheth,  and  inform  him  vHn  liter  she  judged  lliem  suf- 
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Scoiland.  ficieiit  evidences  of  Mary^s  concern  In  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  If  this  should  be  her  opinion,  he  testified  his 
CTvn  readiness,  and  that  of  his  associates,  to  swear  that 
the  papers  were  genuine,  and  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  queen.  By  this  operation,  he  was  solicitous  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  vouchers  as  incontestable,  and  as  testimonies 
of  record.  The  commissioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  assist¬ 
ants  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  given  them  much 
credit.  They  described  them,  however,  to  Elizabeth  ; 
pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which  were  strongest 
against  Mary  ;  and  allowed  that  their  force  and  mean¬ 
ing  were  very  great,  if  their  genuineness  could  be  de¬ 
monstrated.'  But  of  their  genuineness  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than  stout  as¬ 
sertions,  and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of  Sussex,  in 
a  private  despatch  to  Secretarj'  Cecil,  does  more  than 
^  Robert-  insinuate,  *  that  he  thought  Mary  would  be  able  to 
son  of  Dal-  the  letters  palpable  forgeries;  and  with  respect 
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to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares,  in  plain  terms, 
that  from  all  he  could  learn,  Murray  and  his  faction 
would,  on  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  “  proofs  hardly 
to  be  denied,  ”  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than  the 
queen  herself.  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  on  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  despatches,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
empow'er  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  so  palpably 
suspicious,  and  in  which  she  could  not  openly  concur, 
without  grossly  violating  even  the  appearance  of  probity. 
The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  engage  her  in  a 
direct  assurance  of  the  validity  of  his  papers,  when  he 
submitted  copies  of  them  to  her  inspection  by  his  se¬ 
cretary  Mr  Wood.  His  attempt  at  this  juncture  was 
of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  it  could  not  recommend  him  to 
the  English  commissioners. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  transactions  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commissioners  at 
York.  The  inventive  and  refining  genius  of  Lething- 
ton  had  suggested  to  him  a  project,  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  in  confidence  to  the  bishop  of  Ross.  It  receiv¬ 
ed  the  w-arm  approbation  of  this  ecclesiastic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diversion  of  hawking,  they  in¬ 
sinuated  the  notion  of  his  allying  himseif  wuth  the  queen 
of  Scots.  Her  beauty,  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this  nobleman  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  greatest  subject  of  England,  and  perhaps 
of  Europe,  he  seemed  not  to  be  unworthy  of  them. 
The  proposal  was  very  flattering  to  the  admiration  he 
entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition,  and  to  his  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he  was  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  propriety.  His  access  to  be  informed  of 
the  practices  of  the  regent,  destroyed  in  him  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  slanders  by  which  her  enemies  were  so 
active  in  traducing  her.  In  this  state  of  his  mind,  the 
lady  Scroop,  his  sister,  who  resided  at  Bolton  Castle 
with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  resolution.  For 
from  her  he  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and  the  ami- 
ble  dispositions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was  now 
impatient  to  have  a  fit  season  to  make  her  formally  the 
offer  of  his  hand. 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confu¬ 
sion  by  the  refusal  of  the  regent  to  accuse  the  queen 
of  Scots.  To  give  a  positive  answer  to  his  doubts  and 
scruples  was  not  consistent  with  her  honour ;  and  yet 
without  this  condescension,  she  was  assured  that  the 


Scottish  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  of  crl-  Scotland; 
mination.  Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair  — 
promises,  she  was  active  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to 
her  views ;  which  having  done,  he  at  last  consented  to 
prefer  his  accusation  against  Mary  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  who  now  met  at  Westminster  by  the  command  -gg 
of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  expressed  in  general  and  Articles  of 
presumptive  terms.  It  affirmed,  that  as  James  earl  oB'w  queen’* 
Bothw'el  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  murder  of 
Flenry,  so  the  queen  was  his  persuader  and  counsel  in 
the  device ;  that  she  w'as  a  maintainer  and  fortifier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  stopping  an  enquiiy  into  it 
and  preventing  its  punishment,  and  by  taking  in  mar¬ 
riage  the  principal  regicide ;  that  they  had  begun  to 
exercise  a  cruel  tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had 
formed  a  resolution  of  destroying  the  innocent  prince, 
and  of  transferring  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its 
kings  to  a  bloody  murderer  and  a  godless  tyrant ;  and 
that  the  estates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unwortly  of 
reigning,  had  ordered  her  to  resign  the  crmvn,  her  .son 
to  be  crowned,  and  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  established 
in  the  regency.  Before  this  accusation  was  preferred, 
the  earl  of  Lenox  presented  himself  before  the  English 
commissioners  ;  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his 
griefs,  and  produced  to  them  the  letters  w'hich  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mary  concerning  the  murder, 
with  a  wwiting  which  contained  a  direct  affirmation  of 
her  guilt.  _  7g3 

The  deputies  of  Mary  were  astonished  at  this  accusa-  Remon- 
tion,  being  a  violent  infringement  of  a  protestation  which  of 

they  had  formerly  given  in.  and  w'hich  had  been  accept- 
ed,  namely,  that  the  crown,  estate,  person,  and  honour 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  should  be  guarded  against  every 
assault  and  injury  ;  yet  in  all  these  particulars  she  was 
touched  and  affected.  It  was  understood  that  no  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  should  take  jilace  against  her ;  yet  she 
was  actually  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  her  deputies 
were  called  on  to  defend  her.  Thev  discovered  not, 
however,  any  apprehension  of  the  validity  of  the  charge; 
and  while  they  fully  explained  tlu  motives  which  actu¬ 
ated  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  they  imputed  to  persons  among  themselves  the 
guilt  of  the  king’s  murder.  Jhey  attirmed,  that  the 
queen’s  adversaries  were  the  accomplices  of  Bothwel ; 
that  thej'  had  subscribed  a  bond  conspiring  the  death  of 
the  king ;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  attested  in  the 
sight  of  10,000  spectators,  by  th  ose  of  their  confederates 
who  had  already  been  executed.  The)'  exclaimed  a- 
gainst  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and  the  unparalleled 
audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  so  completely  all 
the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign  ; 
and  who,  not  satisfied  with  usurping  her  power,  could 
even  charge  licr  witli  a  murder  which  they  themselves 
had  committed.  They  represented  the  strong  necessity 
which  had  ari.'sen  for  the  fullest  vindication  of  their  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  they  said,  that  in  so  weighty  an  extremity, 
they  could  not  possibly  suppose  that  she  would  be  re¬ 
strained  from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They  had 
her  insi  ructions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
this  requisition  ;  and  till  it  w’as  granted,  they  insisted, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  should  be  at  an 
end.  A  refusal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  situation  to  which 
she  W’as  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  jiroof  that  no 
good  was  intended  her.  It  was  their  wish  to  deal 
w'ith  sincerity  and  uprightness ;  and  they  were  persuad¬ 
ed, 
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Scotland,  ed,  that  without  S  proper  freedom  of  defence,  their 
queen  would  necessarily  fall  a  victim  to  partiality  and 
injustice.  They  therefore  earnestly  pressed  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commissioners,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  pre¬ 
sent  herself  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,  in  order  to-ma- 
nifest  to  the  world  the  injuries  she  had  suffered,  and  her 
innocence. 

After  having  made  these  spirited  representations  to 

770  the  English  commissioners,  the  deputies  of  31arv  de- 
Thcy  are  sil'ed  to  have  access  to  the  queen  of  England.  They 

admitted  accordingly  to  an  audience;  and  in  a 
formal  address  or  petition  they  detailed  what  had  hap- 
beth,  pened,  insisted  that  the  liberty  of  personal  defence 
should  be  allowed  to  their  mistress,  and  demanded  that 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  should  be  taken 
into  custody,  till  they  should  answer  to  such  charges 
as  might  be  preferred  against  them.  She  desired  to 
have  some  time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters  of 
such  great  importance ;  and  told  them,  that  they  might 

771  soon  expect  to  hear  from  her. 

and  make  The  bishop  of  Ross,  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary, 
piopcsaisofin  the  mean  time,  struck  with  the  perfidious  manage- 
conference,  convinced  of  the  jealousies  and 
passions  of  Elizabeth,  sensible  that  her  power  over  her 
commissioners  was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  their  mistress,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  Sir  William 
Cecil.  They  proposed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  should  still  be  adhered  to,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  accusation  which  had  been  presented  by  the  earl 
of  Murray  ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  disregarding  it  as  an 
effort  of  faction,  should  come  to  a  good  agreement  with 
ISIary  and  her  subjects.  For  this  scheme,  which  is  so 
expressive  of  their  suspicions  of  Elizabeth  and  of  her 
commissioners,  they  had  no  authority  from  their  mistress. 
They  acknowledged  according!}',  that  it  was  made  w  ith¬ 
out  her  instructions,  and  intimated  that  they  were  moved 
to  it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  nation.  They  were  intro¬ 
duced  at  Hampton-court  to  Elizabeth ;  w  ho  listened 
to  their  motion,  and  was  averse  to  it.  They  then  re¬ 
peated  the  desires  of  the  petition  they  had  presented  to 
her ;  but  she  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  as  yet  have  the  liberty  of  defending  herself 
in  person.  She  confessed,  indeed,  that  it  was  reasonable 

^^2  Mary  should  be  heard  in  her  own  cause;  but  she 

Shameful  affinned,  that  she  was  at  a  loss  at  what  time  she  should 
conduci  of  appear,  in  what  place,  and  to  whom  she  should  address 
Elizabeth,  herself.  While  she  let  fall,  however,  the  hope  that 
Mary  might  obtain  the  permission  so  repeatedly  and  so 
earncstl  v  requested,  she  expressed  her  resolution  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  should  first  be  heard  in  suj)port  of  his 
charge,  and  that  she  should  attend  to  the  proofs  w  hich 
he  aliirmed  himself  in  readiness  to  produce.  After  this 
business  should  be  transacted,  she  told  the  deputies  of 
Mary  that  she  would  again  confer  with  them.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  they  objected  to  a  procedure  so 
strange  and  so  improper.  An  accusation,  said  they,  is 
given;  the  person  accused  is  anxious  to  defend  herself ; 
this  privilege  is  denied  her ;  and  }et  a  demand  is  to  be 
made  for  the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.  M  hat  is  this  but 
an  open  violation  of  justice?  It  did  not  become  them 
to  dispute  her  pleasure  in  her  own  dominions  :  but  thty 
w  ould  not,  they  informed  her,  cousent  to  a  measure 
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which  was  so  alarming  td  the  interests  of  their  queen  ;  Scotland, 
and  if  it  was  adopted,  she  might  expect  that  a  protest  ' 

against  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commis¬ 
sioners.  773 

The  English  commissioners  resumed  the  conference.  Altercation 
and  were  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray  between 
the  proofs  with  which  he  could  support  his  accusation. S*””' 
The  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  associates  being  admitted 
to  them,  expressed  themselves  in  conformity  to  the  con¬ 
versation  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  preposterous  in  their 
sovereign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  she  was  heard  in  her  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  they  protested,  tliat  in  the  event  of  this 
proceeding,  the  negociation  should  be  dissolved,  and 
Elizabeth  be  disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice 
to  her  honour,  person,  crown,  and  estate.  The  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  English  queen  were  affected  with  this 
protestation,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  mis¬ 
tress  than  for  their  own.  They  refused  to  receive  it, 
because  there  were  engrossed  in  it  the  words  of  the 
refusal  which  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for 
Mary.  They  did  not  choose  to  authenticate  the  terms 
of  this  refusal  by  their  subscriptions ;  and  were  solici¬ 
tous  to  suppress  so  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity. 

They  alleged,  that  the  language  of  her  refusal  had  not 
been  taken  down  with  accuracy ;  and  they  pressed 
IMary’s  deputies  to  present  a  simpler  form  of  protesta¬ 
tion.  The  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  colleagues  yielded 
not,  however,  immediately  to  their  insidious  importu¬ 
nity  ;  but,  repeating  anew  their  protestation  as  they 
had  at  first  planned  it,  included  the  express  words  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the 
commissioners  to  expunge  the  language  of  the  English 
queen,  they  still  insisted  on  their  protestation.  An  in¬ 
terruption  was  thus  given  to  the  validity  of  any  future 
proceedings  which  might  affect  the  reputation  of  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
with  their  friends,  were  very  much  disappointed.  For 
they  had  solaced  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a  triumph 
before  there  was  a  victory ;  and  thought  of  obtaining 
a  decree  from  Elizabeth,  which,  while  it  should  pro¬ 
nounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  an  adulteress  and  a 
murderer,  would  exalt  them  to  the  station  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  virtuous  men  and  honourable  subjects. 

Though  the  conference  ought  naturally  to  have  ter-  Eliz.ibt>th 
minated  on  this  protestation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary  dcnaiuis 
against  the  injustice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  did  not 
the  latter  princess  that  the  accusation  only  hud  been  ^ 
delivered  to  her  commissioners  :  she  was  seriously  dis-  r\'s  charge, 
posed  to  propose  a  judicial  production  of  its  vouchers. 

The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  aspect,  and 
be  a  sounder  foundation  on  which  to  build,  not  only 
the  infamy  of  the  Scottish  queen,  but  her  ow  n  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  part  she  had  acted.  Her  commissioners  ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  colleagues 
had  retired,  disregarding  their  protestation,  tailed  on 
the  carl  of  .Murray  and  his  associa;cs  to  make  iheir  ap¬ 
pearance.  'file  pretence,  however,  employed  for  draw¬ 
ing  from  him  his  papers  was  suHicicntly  artful,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  that  systematic  duplicity  which  so  slunne- 
fullv  characterizes  all  the  tran'uctions  oi'  Elizabeth  at 
tins  period.  Sir  Nichohis  Ihicon  the  lord  keeper  ad¬ 
dressed  nimbtll  to  the  earl  of  .Murr.a\ .  He  said,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  queen  of  England,  it  was  a  matter 

strange 
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Scotland,  strange  and  surprising,  that  he  should  accuse  his  so- 

— V - vereign  of  a  crime  most  horrible,  odious  to  God  and 

man,  against  law  and  nature ;  and  which,  if  proved  to 
be  true,  would  render  her  infamous  through  ail  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  though  he  had  so  wide¬ 
ly  forgotten  his  duty,  yet  Elizabeth  had  not  renounc¬ 
ed  her  love  of  a  good  sister,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a 
good  friend  ;  and  it  was  her  will  that  he  and  his  com¬ 
pany  should  produce  the  papers  by  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  w’ere  able  to  maintain  their  accusation.  The 
earl  of  Murray,  in  his  turn,  was  not  wanting  in  dissi¬ 
mulation.  He  expressed  himself  to  be  very  sorry  for 
the  high  displeasure  he  had  given  to  Elizabeth  by  his 
charge  against  Mary,  and  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  and  her  deputies,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  vindicate  himself  by  discovering  her  disho- 
^nour.  Under  the  load  of  this  double  and  alfected  sor¬ 
row,  he  made  an  actual  and  formal  exhibition  of  the 
vouchers  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix  and  establish  her 
criminality.  A  particular  account  and  examination  of 
these  vouchers,  the  reader  will  find  in  our  life  of  Mary, 

775  and  the  works  to  w’hich  we  have  there  referred. 
Conclusion  q'o  enumerate  all  the  shitts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 

rsaries  of  Mary  were  put,  in  order  to  make  the 
An.  1569  evidence  that  was  produced  w’ear  some  degree 

of  plausibility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say,  that  after  having  wearied  themselves  with 
prevarication  and  falsehood;  after  having  pressed  Mary 
to  abdicate  her  Cl  own,  arequisition  with  which  she  never 
would  comply;  and  after  having  fifially'  refused  to  hear 
her  in  her  own  defence;  Elizabeth,  on  the  10th  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions;  telling  them, 
that  since  they  came  into  England,  nothing  had  been 
objected  to  them  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as 
men,  or  affect  their  allegiance  as  subjects.  At  the  same 
time  she  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  infor¬ 
mation  or  evidence  by  which  she  was  entitled  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was 
therefore  her  pleasure  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
to  continue  precisely  m  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  situated  at  the  beginningof  the  conference.  Three 
days  after  this,  they  formally  took  their  leave  of  the 
queen  of  England.  The  deputies  of  Mary  remonstrat¬ 
ed  protested,  and  argued,  to  no  purpose;  the  English 
privy-council,  with  the  most  provoking  indifference, 
told  tliem,  that  “  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promised  to 
their  sovereign,  for  himself  and  his  company^,  to  return 
to  England  at  any  time  she  should  call  on  him.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not,  for 
many  strong  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take  her  depar¬ 
ture  out  of  England.  As  to  her  depuiies,  they  would 
move  Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland  ; 
and  they  believed  that  she  would  not  detain  them.  ” 
Mary  was  exceedingly  disappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  singular  issue  of  her  cause.  Her  friends  during 

776  this  period  had  increased,  and  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  she  had  met  with  was  so  flagrant,  that  the 

char-  Murray  and  his  faction  were  apprehensive  of  a 

ged  with  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
the  king’s  Huntly  protested  against  the  injustice  of  their  proceed- 

LnTchal-  openly  accused  the  earl 

Icnged  to  of  Murray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the  associates 
single  com- of  Bothwcl  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This  char<>-e, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  they  offertxUo 


prove  as  true  and  certain  by  tlie  law  of  arms ;  and  they  Scotland, 
protested,  that  if  their  adversaries  should  delay  to  an-  — y— > 
swer  their  challenge,  they  should  be  held  as  confess¬ 
ing  themselves  guilty  of  the  murder.  Elizabeth,  how¬ 
ever,  foreseeing  something  of  this  kind,  had  dismissed 
Murray  and  his  adherents  with  precipitation,  so  that 
there  could  now  be  no  formal  production  of  it  before  the 
English  commissioners.  It  was  known  and  published, 
however,  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  Murray  made  an 
evasive  reply,  and  Lethington  made  none  at  all. 

This,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy  porn- 
queen  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous  mitted  to 
enemy  held  her  fast,  and  endeavoured  by  every  method  closer  con- 
in  her  power  to  render  her  life  miserable.  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  lost  neilher  her  spirit  nor  her  dig¬ 
nity.  She  attempted  to  rouse  in  the  minds  of  her  nobles 
that  passion  for  liberty  which  had  once  so  much  distin¬ 
guished  the  Scottish  nation,  but  wdiich  now  seemed  to 
be  exchanged  for  a  servile  subjection  to  the  queen  of 
England.  But  some  elesjratches  wliioh  urged  these  to- 
pics.being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bolton 
to  Tutbury  castle,  where  she  was  intrusted  to  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  committed  to  closer  confinement 
than  she  had  yet  experienced  ;  while  Elizabeth  dispers¬ 
ed  manifestoes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  complaining  of  reports  injurious  to  her  honour, 
and  disclaiming  all  hostile  intentions  towards  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Scotland. 

In  the  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland,  The  re- 
wdiere  he  took  every  method  of  establishing  himself  in  gent  se- 
his  ill  acquired  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the  duke 
of  Chatelherauit  to  rctui  n  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  raise j" 
forces  for  her  advantage;  but  this  nobleman  had  boen^"^"^'’*^* 
so  long  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  that  Murray  had  arrived  there  before  him.  i’he 
duke,  however,  began  to  raise  forces,  and  might  have 
proved  a  troublesome  antagonist,  hail  not  Murray  de¬ 
ceived  him  by  a  ])ivtended  negociation,  and  got  him 
into  ills  power;  immediately  afier  which  he  imprison¬ 
ed  him,  and  forced  most  of  the  other  lords  who  were 
on  that  side  to  submit. 

W  hen  the  news  of  this  Important  event  reached  the 
queen  of  Scots,  she  instructed  the  bishoi)  ol  Boss  to  re-  --jj 
pair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  remonstrances  in  their  Nogocia- 
behall.  By  the  agency  of  this  ecclesiastic,  whom  .site  dons  in 
had  constituted  lier  anibas3adv)r,  .she  meant  to  conduct 
her  transactions  with  the  (|ueen  of  England;  and  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  confert  nces,  she  had  been  medi¬ 
tating  a  proper  plan  on  which  to  acconqilish  her  liberty 
and  resloration.  'I'iie  bishop  of  Ross,  after  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  of  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  regent, 
and  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed  that 
he  was  supported  by  the  English  court,  pressed  the  pro- 
jn’iety  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  mistress. 

\\  itii  this  view',  he  w'as  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-counsellors  to  frequcid  conferences ;  and  they  even 
de.sired  him  to  present  to  them  in  writing  tlie  articles 
which  he  was  commanded  to  propose  as  the  foundation 
oi  a  treaty.  He  failed  not  to  comply  with  this  injunc¬ 
tion;  and  it  was  the  import  of  his  schedule  of  agree¬ 
ment,  that  Mary  should  engaire  never  to  molest  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  lawlul  heirs  of  her  botlyq  respecting  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  if’ she 
could  obtain  sufficient  security  that  on  their  demise  her 
rights  would  be  respected;  that  a  new  treaty  of  alliance 
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Scotland,  and  friendship  should  be  concluded  between  tlie  two 
'““"v-"-  queens,  by  the  advice  of  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  ; 

that  this  league  should  be  ratified  by  their  oaths  and 
seals,  and  confirmed  by  parliamentary  acts  ;  and,  if  any 
farther  assurance  should  be  deemed  necessary  on  the 
part  of  Mary,  that  she  v/ould  procure  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain  to  be  the  guarantees  of  her  punctu¬ 
ality  and  concord  ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  Elizabeth,  she  would  extend  her  clemency  to 
ail  her  subjects  who  had  offended  her,  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  they  would  submit  to  her  sovereignty,  de¬ 
liver  up  the  prince  her  son,  restore  her  castles,  give  back 
her  jewels,  and  surrender  to  her  friends  and  servants 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  which  they  had  been  de¬ 
prived  ;  that  the  murder  of  the  king  should  be  punished 
against  all  the  actors  in  it  without  delay,  and  according 
to  the  laws ;  that  to  prevent  Bothwel  from  returning  to 
Scotland,  and  to  please  those  who  imagined  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  excite  ferments  and  trouble,  she  would 
be  bound  to  institute  a  process  of  divorce  against  him  ; 
and  that  these  articles  being  adjusted,  the  queen  of 
England  should  allow  her  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  un¬ 
der  a  safe  and  honourable  convoy,  to  be  re-established 
by  the  three  estates  in  her  realm  and  government,  and 
to  be  gratified  with  the  dissolution  of  all  the  acts  and 
statutes  which  had  been  passed  to  her  prejudice. 

These  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  respect 
and  cordiality  which  were  not  usually  paid  to  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  Mary  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
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ri.age  of  bishop  of  Ross  was  elated  with  expectation.  Their  jus- 
Mary  with  tice,  however,  was  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  chief,  cause 
Norfolk*^  ‘’^of  this  attention  and  complaisance.  A  combination  of 
the  English  nobles  bad  taken  place  against  Cecil,  whose 
power  and  credit  were  objects  of  indignation  and  jea¬ 
lousy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  active  and 
successful  in  promoting  the  scheme  of  his  marriage  with 
the  queen  of  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  parties,  he  had  practised  with  the  principal  no¬ 
bility  to  encourage  his  pretensions  to  Mary  ;  and  he 
secretly  communicated  to  them  the  promises  of  support 
lie  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Murray.  By  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  behalf  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  this 
nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  earls  of  Pem¬ 
broke  and  Arundel.  The  duke  himself  was  able  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewsbury,  Southampton,  Northampton,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Sussex.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  eagerly  pressing  Mary  herself  with  his  suit  and 
importunities ;  and  had  mutually  exchanged  the  tokens 
of  a  constant  and  sincere  love.  It  was  in  this  forward 
state  of  the  match,  that  the  bishop  of  Ross  drew  up 
the  schedule  of  articles  lor  the  accommodation  of  the 
rival  queens. 

At  the  desire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy-council  confer- 
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’  red  with  the  bisliop  on  these  articles  at  ditt'erent  times  ; 
and  they  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  with  their 
general  import.  Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  their 
success  ;  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  order  to  complete 
the  business,  and  to  serve  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  under¬ 
took  to  give  them  a  more  special  force,  and  to  improve 
them  by  the  introduction  of  a  stipulation  about  the 
marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  According  to  his 
scheme  of  agreement,  it  was  required  of  Mary,  that 
she  should  be  a  party  to  no  attempt  against  the  rights 


and  titles  of  the  queen  of  England,  or  her  heirs  ;  that  Scotland, 
slip  should  consent  to  a  perpetual  league,  olfensive  and  — —v"— ' 
defensive,  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  tliat  she  should 
finally  establish  the  Protestant  religion  in  Scotland ; 
that  she  should  admit  to  her  favour  those  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  who  had  appeared  against  her  ^  that  if  she  had 
made  any  assignment  of  her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  in  the  expectation  of  a  marriage  to  be  contract¬ 
ed  between  them,  it  should  be  dissolved ;  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  to  a  foreign  prince,  whose  alliance 
would  be  dangerous,  not  onlj'  to  the  religion  but  to  the 
liberty  of  the  two  realms,  she  would  agree  to  marry  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  peer  of  England.  These  ar¬ 
ticles  being  communicated  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  he 
wms  desired  to  transmit  them  to  Mary ;  but  as  they 
touched  on  some  points  concerning  which  he  had  no 
instructions,  he  declined  this  office,  and  recommended 
the  propriety  of  their  employing  a  special  messenger 
of  their  own  in  a  commission  of  sm:h  high  importance. 

They  accordingly  ap])ointed  Mr  Candish  to  go  with 
them  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  in  a  formal  despatch, 
they  extolled  the  merits  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  as¬ 
sured  her  of  the  general  favour  and  support  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nobility,  if  she  should  approve  of  his  love  ;  and  in¬ 
timated  their  belief  that  Elizabeth  would  not  be  averse 
to  a  marriage  which  gave  the  certain  prospect  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  happiness  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Tlii.s 
despatch  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Leicester  ;  and  it 
wms  subscribed  by  this  nobleman,  and  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  the  lord  Lumley.  782 

Mary,  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison,  received  this  Mary  a- 
application  with  pleasure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  she  re- 
turned  a  very  favourable  answer  to  it;  but  took  thep^^g^^[[j 
liberty  to  admonish  them  of  the  necessity  of  their  se-her. 
curing  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth,  lest  her  dislike  of 
the  treaty  of  marriage  s'loiild  extate  new  disasters 
and  misfortunes,  and  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in 
inconvenience  and  danger.  This  advice,  the  suggestion 
of  her  delicacy  and  j)rudence,  did  not  draw  their  at¬ 
tention  sufficiently.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  im¬ 
patient  to  conclude  this  great  transaction,  in  which  he 
had  engaged  himself;  and  admitted  into  his  councils 
many  nobles  wdiom  he  had  hitherto  neglected  to  court, 
and  manj'  gentlemen  who  were  considerable  from  their 
distinction  and  fortunes.  The  countenance  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  tliought 
necessary  to  the  measures  in  agitation,  and  were  -soli¬ 
cited  and  obtained.  In  the  universality  ot'  the  applause 
with  which  they  were  honoured,  it  was  supposed  that 
Elizabeth  would  be  allured  into  a  cordial  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  their  j)ropriety,  or  be  compelled  to  afford  them 
a  reluctant  approbation  ;  and  so  ardent  a  belief  pre¬ 
vailed  of  their  fortunate  termination,  that  the  marriage- 
contract  was  actually  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  .\I. 

Fenelon  the  French  ambassador. 

The  activity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nobles  did  not  so  much  engross  liis  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent,  lie  kept  up  a  close  cor¬ 
respondence  with  him  in  consetiueiice  of  the  concert  in¬ 
to  which  they  had  entered,  iuid  received  the  most  ;imple 
assurances  of  his  fidelity  aiul  service.  The  most  san¬ 
guine  and  seducing  hopes  elated  him.  'fhe  regent, 
whde  he  stipulateil  for  terms  ol  favour  and  security  to 
himself  and  his  faction,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  measure  from  which  the  greatest  advantages 
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Scotland,  would  arise  to  the  twolcingdoms,  to  the  two  queens,  and 
'  to  the  true  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean  time, 
•  was  anxiously  concealed  from  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  was 
zealously  pressed  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 
Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  schedule  of  agreement 
presented  by  the  bishop  of  Ross.  After  having  had 
many  conferences  with  her  privy-council,  she  seemed 
inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  restoration  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  and  actually  agreed  to  open  the  trans¬ 
action  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd  was  sent  into 
Scotland  on  this  business ;  and  while  he  carried  her 
letters,  he  was  intrusted  with  despatches  from  Mayy, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex¬ 
pedition,  he  was  saluted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord  Boj’d, 
who  immediately  laid  before  him  the  despatches  and  in¬ 
structions  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The  queen 
of  England,  in  her  letters,  made  three  propositions  in 
behalf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  desire  that  one  of  them 
should  be  accepted.  The  queen  of  Scots,  she  said, 
might  be  restored  fully  and  absolutely  to  her  royal 
estate  :  she  might  be  associated  in  the  government  with 
her  son,  have  the  title  of  queen,  and,  till  the  prince 
should  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the  administration 
might  continue  in  the  regent ;  or  she  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  station,  and  have 
735  an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her  in  a  safe 
The  re-  and  happy  obscurity.  The  despatches  from  Mary  to 
quests  of  tiie  regent  desired,  that  judges  might  immediately  be 
allowed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  her  marriage 
with  Bothwel :  and  that,  if  it  was  found  to  have  been 
concluded  in  opposition  to  the  laws,  it  should  be  de- 
dared  void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to  her  of 
Importu-  entering  again  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  The 
pities  of  duke  ot  Norfolk  expressed  to  the  regent  the  gratitude 
^orfolk.  he  felt  for  his  friendship  ;  promised  him  the  command 
of  the  fullest  exertions  of  his  consequence  and  power; 
intreated  him  to  proceed  expeditiously  in  promoting  the 
business  of  the  marriage,  and  referred  him  to  the  instruc¬ 
tions  ot  lord  Boyd  for  a  satisfactory  answer  toany  doubts 
which  might  give  him  disgust  or  uneasiness.  By  the 
letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent  was  advertised  that 
the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  a  certain  and  decided  point;  and  he  was 
counselled  to  concur  heartily  and  expeditiously  in  this 
transaction,  that  his  consent  might  not  seem  to  have 
been  extorted.  Maitland  of  Lethington  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  this  statesman,  as  tlie  person  whom 
he  should  choose  to  represent  him  in  the  Englisli  court, 
as  he  could  negociate  best  the  terms  and  mode  of  his 
security  and  of  that  of  his  party.  In  fine,  Throgmor¬ 
ton  intreated  him  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  precise 
scruples  or  objections,  for  that  his  overthrow,  if  he  re¬ 
sisted,  would  be  inevitable ;  and,  in  the  view  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  cordiality,  he  assuredhim,  that  no  man’s  friend¬ 
ship  would  be  accepted  with  greater  affection,  and  no 
man  s  estimation  be  higher  or  more  fortunate.  The 
zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced  him  also,  on  this  occasion, 
to  address  to  Maitland  a  despatch,  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
finitely  importunate  to  hasten  his  expedition  to  England, 
in  the  character  to  which  he  recommended  him.  Ele 
complimented  him  as  the  fittest  person  to  open  the 
match  to  the  English  queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent 
and  the  Scottish  nobility ;  and  he  represented  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  scheme  to  be  infallible^  as  Elizabeth  would 
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never  be  so  unwise  as  to  put  her  own  safety,  the  peace  Scotlana. 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  preservation  of  her  people,  in'— "V^ 
competition  with  the  partial  devices  that  might  proceed 
from  the  vanity  and  the  passions  of  any  person  whatever. 

He  enumerated  the  names  of  the  English  nobility  who 
had  confederated  to  promote  the  marriage.  He  en¬ 
larged  on  it  as  an  expedient  full  of  wisdom,  and  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  the  highest  degree  to  religion  and  the 
state.  He  pointed  out  the  lasting  and  inseparable  con¬ 
nexion  of  England  and  Scotland,  as  its  happy  and  un¬ 
doubted  consequence.  For,  if  James  VI.  should  die, 
the  sceptres  of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  on  an 
English  prince  ;  and  if  he  should  attain  to  manhood, 
he  might  marry  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  unite,  in  his  person,  the  two  crowns. 

These  weighty  despatches  full}' employed  the  thoughts  Delibera- 

of  the  regent.  The  calls  of  justice  and  humanity  werehon  of  the 
loud  in  the  behalf  of  Mary  ;  his  engagements  to  Nor-®^^®*'^® 
folk  were  precise  and  definitive  ;  and  the  commission 
Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  most  im-the  queen, 
portant  services.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  greatness  ;  and,  amidst  all  the  stipula¬ 
tions  which  could  be  made  for  his  protection,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  guilt  was  still  haunting  him  with  suspicions 
and  terror.  His  ambition  and  his  selfish  sensibilities 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  practised  with 
his  partisans  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  treaty 
and  the  marriage  ;  and,  on  pretence  of  deliberating 
concerning  the  restoration  of  Mary,  and  on  her  divorce 
from  Bothwel,  a  convention  of  the  estates  was  sum¬ 
moned  by'  him  to  assemble  at  Berth.  To  this  assem¬ 
bly  the  letters  of  Elizabeth  were  recited  ;  and  her  pro¬ 
positions  were  considered  in  their  order.  The  full  re¬ 
storation  of  iMary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  authority  of  the  king ;  and  her  association 
with  her  son  in  the  government  was  judged  improper 
and  dangerous  :  but  it  was  thought  that  her  deliverance 
from  prison,  and  her  reduction  to  a  private  station, 
were  reasonable  expedients.  No  definitive  treaty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  pronounced.  The  letters  of  Mary  were  then 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  rise  to  vehe¬ 
ment  debates.  She  had  written  and  subscribed  them 
in  her  character  of  queen  of  Scotland.  This  carriage 
was  termed  insolent  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  They  also  held  it  unsafe  to  examine  her  re¬ 
quests,  till  they  should  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  insinuated,  that  some  inclement  and  partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpose  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  favourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  to  apologize  for  the  Ibrm  of  the  letters, 
by  throwing  the  blame  on  her  secretaries;  and  engaged, 
that  while  the  commissaries,  or  judges,  were  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  business  of  tlie  divorce,  new  despatches  in 
the  proper  method  should  be  applied  for  and  procured. 

Jliey  were  heard  with  evident  symptoms  of  displeasure ; 
and  exclaimed,  “  that  it  was  wonderful  to  them,  that 
those  very  persons  who  had  lately  been  so  violent  foi  the 
separation  ot  the  (jueen  and  Bothwel  should  now  be  so 
averse  to  it.  ”  The  partisans  of  the  regent  replied, 

“  that  if  the  queen  was  so  eagerly  solicitous  to  procure 
the  divorce,  she  might  apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
to  execute  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband ; 
and  that  then  she  might  marry  the  person  who  was  most 
agreeable  to  her.  ”  The  passions  of  the  two  factions 

were 
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Scotland,  were  inflamed  to  a  most  indecent  extremity,  and  the 
'  convention  broke  up  with  strong  and  unequivocal 
marks  of  hostility  and  anger. 

Elizabeth  Notwithstanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and 
disappoints  Norfolk  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them 
had  come  to  Elizabeth.  Norfolk  himself,  by  the  ad- 
and  Nw.  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  disclose 

^It.  his  secret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  affected  to  be 
friendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  answer  to  her  letters, 
transmitted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at 
Perth.  The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was  a 
key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  himself 
to  discover  the  conspiracy.  This  statesman  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farn- 
ham,  discovering  a  mixture  of  pleasantry  and  passion, 
admonished  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  repos¬ 
ed  his  head.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Titc'hfield  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her  fury 
was  ungovernable  ;  and  at  different  times  she  loaded 
Norfolk  with  the  severest  reproaches  and  contumely, 
for  presuming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the  queen 
of  Scots  without  the  sanction  of  her  concurrence. 
Insulted  with  her  discourse  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Leicester,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt  his  courage  to  ibrsake  him. 
He  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  w-ent  to  London  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke. 
New  intimations  of  her  displeasure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Kinninghall  in  Nor- 
^folk.  His  friends  urged  him  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
commit  his  safety  to  the  sword ;  but  having  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  involve  his  country  in  the  miseries  of  war,  he 
rejected  their  advice ;  and  addressing  an  apology  to  E- 
lizabeth,  protested  that  he  never  meant  to  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  her  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  resolution  to  have  applied  for  her  consent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  she  or- 
^  dered  him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windsor  ;  and,  as 

he  appeared  to  be  irresolute,  a  messenger  was  despatch¬ 
ed  to  take  him  into  custody.  He  was  first  confined  to 
the  house  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord 
Lumlcy,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bishop  of 
787  Ross,  were  also  apprehended  and  confined. 

Wary  ex-  Elizabeth,  amidst  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes, 
posed  to  forgot  not  to  gratify  her  revenge  by  insulting  the  queen 
oities.  ftcots.  Ihe  name  ot  Mary  was  sufficient  to  con¬ 

vulse  her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
affected  to  have  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England 
that  were  preferable  to  those  of  the  Scottish  princess, 
was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  office  of 
guarding  her.  His  instructions  were  rigorous,  and  he 
was  disposed  to  exceed  them.  The  earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  considered  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  associate 
w  ho  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  who  had  an 
intere.st  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a  na¬ 
tural  ferocity  of  di.^position.  Mary  exclaimed  against 
the  indelicacy  and  rudeness  of  Elizabeth,  and  protested 
that  all  her  intentions  were  commend. .bit  and  innocent. 
Huiiiingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  .-.uni’i  ings.  He  ran¬ 
sacked  her  eolfers  with  a  view  of  making  discoveries  ; 
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but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  destroy  all  the  Scotland, 
evidences  of  her  transactions  with  the  duke  of  Nor- • 
folk  ;  and  the  officious  assiduity  of  this  jailor  w'as  only 
rewarded  with  twm  ciphers  which  he  could  not  compre¬ 
hend.  The  domestics  whom  she  favoured  w'ere  suspect¬ 
ed  and  dismissed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was  dimi¬ 
nished.  An  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  over  her. 

No  couriers  were  allowed  to  carry  her  despatches.  No 
messengers  were  admitted  to  her  presence  ;  and  all  the 
letters  from  her  friends  were  ordered  to  be  intercepted, 
and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  queen  of  England.  7^^ 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af-  Norfolk 
flicting  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  ofl^etraycd 
Norfolk.  In  the  first  they  created  suspicions  of  the  re- 
gent ;  and  they  were  a  certain  annunciation  to  Mary,^’®”^' 
that  he  was  resolved  to  support  himself  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  ot  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumours  had  reached 
Elizabeth  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Norfolk 
in  the  business  of  the  marriage.  Her  surprise  and  in¬ 
dignation  were  unbounded.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought 
from  the  regent  his  answer  to  her  letter,  was  treated 
with  disrespect.  Secretary  Cecil  despatched  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  lord  Flunsdon,  the  governor  of  Berw'ick, 
to  watch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth, 
by  a  special  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation 
of  his  ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his 
interests,  apologized  to  her  for  his  connexions  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  design  of  that 
nobleman,  to  cut  him  off,  in  his  way  to  Scotland,  by 
a  full  communication  of  whatever  had  passed  between 
them  in  relation  to  Mary,  and  by  offers  of  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  submission  and  obedience. 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  carrying  on  his  in-  Insun-ec- 
trigues  with  Mary,  the  scheme  of  an  insurrection  for  '‘P" 
her  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direction 
the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Mo¬ 
tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundations  of  this  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  advice 
ot  the  duke  ot  Norfolk,  who  was  afraid  of  her  marry¬ 
ing  a  foreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with  cordia¬ 
lity.  It  advanced  notwithstanding;  and  the  agents  of 
the  pope  were  lavish  of  exhortations  and  donatives.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  by  order  of  his  master  the  king  of  Spain, 
encouraged  the  conspirators  with  the  offer  of  20,000 
men  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  adjusting  commercial  disputes,  he  sent  into  England 
Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis  of  Celona,  an  officer  of  abi¬ 
lity,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the 
command  of  them. — The  report  of  an  insurrection  was 
universal.  Elizabeth  kept  an  army  of  1 5,000  men  near 
her  person.  The  (jueen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Co¬ 
ventry,  a  place  of  great  strength  ;  and  if  a  superior  and 
commanding  force  should  appear  before  it, her  ferocious 
keeper,  it  is  said,  had  orders  to  assassinate  her.  Re¬ 
peated  commands  were  sent  to  tJie  carls  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  W'cstmoreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the 
imprisonment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had 
struck  a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their 
conspiracy  was  discovered  ;  and  |)utting  themselvi.s  at 
the  head  of  their  followers,  they  issued  their  manifesto. 

The  restoration  of  Ropery,  the  establishment  of  the 
titles  of  .Mary  to  the  English  crown,  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  abuses  in  thev commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
objects  of  their  enterprise.  But  they  had  embarked 
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Scotland,  in  a  business  to  which  they  were  altogether  unequal. 

' - - — Their  eftorts  were  feeble  and  desultory.  The  duke  of 

Alva  forgot  his  promises.  Wherever  the  peace  was 
disturbed  by  insurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppose 
them.  The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  disconcerted  ■with 
ease  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  resources  or  popu¬ 
larity  could  have  conducted  to  greatness,  and  who  could 
neither  conquer  nor  die.  The  earl  of  estmoreland, 
after  concealing  himself  for  some  time  in  Scotland,  ef¬ 
fected  his  escape  into  Flanders,  where  he  passed  a  mi¬ 
serable  and  useless  existence;  and  the  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  imprison- 
-go  ed  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven. 

Eli^betli  As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  resentment  to 
liberates  the  duke  of  Norfolk  lost  its  power ;  and  she  failed  not 
to  distinguish  between  the  intrigues  of  an  honourable 
ft^eads!  ambition,  and  the  practices  of  an  obstinate  superstition. 

It  was  the  result  of  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, 
and  of  the  confessions  of  the  other  prisoners,  that  Le- 
thington  had  schemed  the  business  of  the  marriage,  and 
that  the  earl  of  INIurray  had  encouraged  it ;  that  her 
consent  was  understood  to  be  necessary  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  Mary  herself  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedient  of  consulting  her  pleasure.  On  receiving 
proper  admonitions,  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Arundel, 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ross,  were  released  from  confinement ;  and, 
after  a  more  tedious  imprisonment,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
was  set  at  liberty.  This  favour,  however,  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  him  till  he  had  not  onlj’  submissively  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  presumption  in  the  business  of  the  marriage, 
but  had  fully  revealed  whatever  bad  passed  between 
him  and  INIary,  and  solemnly  engaged  never  more  to 
think  of  this  alliance,  and  never  more  to  take  any 
concern  whatever  in  her  affairs. 

iUaitiand  The  regent,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 
of  Lething- recover  the  good  opinion  of  Elizabeth.  Her  treatment 
©TlD-rn^°^  3Ir  Wood,  and  her  discovery  of  his  practices,  had 
ley’s  mur-  excited  his  apprehensions.  He  therefore  assembled  at 
der.  Stirling  a  convention  of  the  estates  ;  and  taking  her  let¬ 
ters  a  second  time  into  consideration,  returned  her  a 
reply  by  Robert  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  in  a 
style  suited  to  her  temper  and  jealousies,  and  from  which 
she  could  decisively  infer,  that  no  favour  of  any  kind 
would  be  shown  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  But  this  base 
eondecension,  though  assisted  by  his  treachery  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to 
draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality  of  the  queen  of 
England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify  her  with  another 
sacrifice.  The  partiality  of  Maitland  to  Mary,  and 
his  intrigues  with  Norfolk  and  the  English  malcontents, 
had  rendered  him  uncommonly  obnoxious  to  Elizabeth 
and  her  ministry.  The  late  commotions  had  been  chiefly 
ascribed  to  his  arts  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  dread  new  ca¬ 
lamities  and  tumults  from  the  fertile  spring  of  his  inven¬ 
tion.  Under  pretence  of  employing  his  service  in  des¬ 
patches  to  England,  the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling. 
He  was  then  with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth ;  and  sus¬ 
pecting  some  improper  design,  he  obeyed  the  summons 
with  reluctance.  When  he  took  his  place  in  the  privy- 
council,  Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  trial  of 
^l3ry>  accused  him,  in  direct  terms,  of  being  a  party 
in  the  murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  afi'ected 
gstonishment,  but  permitted  him  to  be  taken  into  custo- 
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dv.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Edinburgh  under  a  Scotland, 
guard,  and  admonished  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  On 
similar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
were  seized  on  and  imprisoned.  795 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  the  governor  of  the  castle  ofHe  is  pro- 
Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland, 
ter  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  the  regent  on 
violence  of  his  conduct,  employed  address  and  strata-  "  ‘ 

gem  in  the  service  of  his  friend.  Under  the  cover  of 
night,  he  went  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  lodging 
where  IMaitland  was  confined  ;  and  showing  a  forged 
warrant  for  taking  his  person  into  custody,  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  castle  the  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Herries,  and  Maitland.  The 
regent  sent  for  him  to  a  conference  ;  but  he  refused  to 
obey  his  message.  He  put  himself  and  his  fortress  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  his  prisoners.  The  regent,  con¬ 
descending  to  pay  him  a  visit,  was  more  lavish  than 
usual  of  his  promises  and  kindness.  His  arts,  however, 
only  excited  the  disdain  of  this  generous  soldier.  Since 
he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to  the  block,  he  insti¬ 
tuted  a  process  of  treason  against  him,  in  order  to  for¬ 
feit  his  estases.  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet¬ 
er,  desired  him  to  commence  similar  actions  against 
the  earl  of  Morton  and  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  as  it 
was  notorious  that  tliey  were  parties  to  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der.  This  messenger  was  likewise  charged  with  deli¬ 
vering  a  challenge  from  him  to  Mr  Archibald  Doug¬ 
las,  and  another  from  the  lord  Herries  to  the  earl  of 
Morton.  This  disappointment,  and  these  indignities, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  regent ;  and,  in  a 
thoughtful  dissatisfied  humour,  about  this  time,  he 
made  a  short  progress  towards  the  English  border, 
courting  popularity,  and  deserving  it,  by  an  attention 
to  order  and  justice.  -9- 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  submissive  advances,  and  Elizabeth 
pleased  with  his  ambition,  was  now  disposed  to  gratify  agrees  to 
his  fullest  wishes  ;  and  she  perceived,  that  by  delivering  “P 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  she  would  effectually  relieve  recent, 
herself  of  a  prisoner  whose  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
constant  interruption  to  her  repose.  A  treaty  for  this 
purpose  was  entered  into  and  concluded.  The  regent 
was  to  march  an  army  to  the  English  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  sovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  victim  of  his  power,  and  the  sport  of  his  passions. 

No  hostages  and  no  security  were  stipulated  for  her  en¬ 
tertainment  and  good  usage.  His  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  without  any  limits.  On  his  part,  he  was 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  possession  of  the  principal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
assist  her  with  troops  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 

This  treaty,  so  fatal  to  Mary,  and  so  ruinous  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Scotland,  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
the  bishop  of  Ross.  He  complained  of  it  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  to  Elizabeth ;  and  declared  it  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  sentence  of  death  against  his  mistress.  The 
ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  were  also  strenuous 
in  their  remonstrances  to  her  on  this  subject.  All  re¬ 
sistance,  however,  was  unavailing ;  and  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  seemed  inevitable.  Yet  how  vain  are  the 
loftiest  schemes  of  human  pride !  The  career  of  the 
regent  was  hastening  to  its  crisis  ;  and  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scot¬ 
land  did  not  lose  its  liberties ;  but  Mary  continued  to 
be  unfortunate. 
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Scotland.  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh,  who  had  been 

- - '  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  obtained  his 

Death^of  ^*^^'■*^3’  but  hijj  estates  were  forfeited. —  His 

tliere<^ent.  "’ife,  the  heiress  of  Woodhouslie,  retired  on  this  enier- 
Au.  1570.  gency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  regent.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  given  it  away  to  one  of  his  favourites,  Sir  James 
Ballenden  ;  and  the  instruments  of  his  power  having  the 
inhumanity  to  strip  her  of  her  garments,  and  to  turn  her 
naked  out  of  her  house,  in  a  cold  and  dark  night,  she 
became  distracted  before  the  morning.  Hamilton  vow¬ 
ed  revenge ;  and  the  regent  made  a  mockery  of  his 
threats.  This  contempt  inspirited  his  passions ;  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was 
nearly  allied,  fostered  the  eagerness  of  his  discontents. 
The  madness  of  party  added  fuel  to  his  rage.  His  mind 
became  reconciled  to  assassination.  After  watching  for 
some  time  a  proper  opportunity  to  perpetrate  his  horrid 
purpose,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow.  The  regent  was 
to  pass  through  this  town  on  his  way  from  Stirling  to 
Edinburgh.  Intimation  reached  him  that  Hamilton 
was  now  to  perpetrate  his  design  ;  and  he  unaccount¬ 
ably  slighted  the  intelligence.  The  assassin,  in  a  house 
that  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s,  waited 
deliberately  his  approach ;  and  firing  his  musket  from 
a  window,  shot  him  through  the  body.  The  wound, 
when  examined,  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal ;  but  the 
regent  finding  its  pain  to  increase,  prepared  himself  for 
death  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  expired.  A  fleet 
horse  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath’s  carried  the  assassin  to 
the  palace  of  Hamilton ;  and  thence  he  soon  after  ef¬ 
fected  his  escape  to  France. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Mary.  Confusion  and  dis¬ 
order  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  tlioiigh 
the  friends  of  the  queen  were  promised  assistance  from 
795  France,  nothing  effectual  was  done  for  them.  At  last 

Leno.\  the  regency  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  an 

ihosen  to  enemy  to  the  queen,  who  treated  her  friends  with  the 
fcim.  Utmost  rigour.  At  the  same  time  Elizabeth  continued 
to  amuse  with  negociations  her  unhappy  rival.  She 
granted  liberty  to  the  bishop  of  Ross  to  repair  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to  Chatswortli, 
and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  subject  of  the  intended 
treaty.  Mary,  conforming  to  the  advances  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  authorized  the  lord  Levingston  to  pass  to  her  do¬ 
minions,  and  desire  her  friends  to  appoint  a  deputation 
of  their  number  to  give  their  assistance  in  jiromoting  the 
salutsjry  purpose  of  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  their 
country  :  and  after  meeting  with  some  interruptions  on 
the  English  borders  from  the  earl  of  Sussex,  this  noble¬ 
man  successfully  executed  his  commission.  The  (pieen’s 
lords  gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  act  in  a  body,  or  by 
two  of  their  number,  in  the  intended  negociatiou  : 
and  a  safe-conduct  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  en¬ 
ter  the  English  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  six 
795  months. 

.Articles  of  While  the  lord  I.evingston  was  consulting  the  in- 
•sreeiiient  (tjrests  of  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  bishop 
To  M  iTy  Ross  was  making  earnest  suit  with  Elizabeth  to  pro- 
bv  Kllza-  ceed  in  the  projected  negociation.  His  solicitations 
beih.  were  not  ineffectual  ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
An.  1571.  Walter  Mildinay  received  the  instructions  of  their  mis¬ 
tress  to  wait  on  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chatswortli.  The 
heads  of  accommodation  which  they  proposed  were  c.x- 
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plicit ;  and  the  rigour  which  they  discovered  towards  Scotland, 
the  Scottish  princess  seemed  to  prove  their  sincerity. 
was  proposed,  that  a  perfect  amity  should  take  place  be¬ 
tween  the  two  queens ;  that  all  the  treaties  which  had 
formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two  nations  should  re¬ 
ceive  an  ample  confirmation  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scot¬ 
land  should  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgli,  and  forbear 
to  advance  any  title  or  claim  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heirs  of  her  body  ;  that  in  case  of  foreign  invasions,  the 
two  realms  should  mutually  assist  each  other ;  that  all 
foreign  soldiers  should  be  ordered  to  depart  out  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  that  in  future,  strangers  of  the  profession  of  arms 
should  be  prohibited  from  repairing  to  it,  and  from  tak¬ 
ing  up  their  residence  in  any  of  its  castles  or  houses  of 
strength;  that  Mary  should  hold  no  correspondence,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  with  any  subject  of  England,  witli- 
out  the  permission  of  the  English  queen  ;  that  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  English  rebels  in  Scotland, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  Elizabeth;  that  redress  should 
be  given  to  the  subjects  of  England  for  the  spoils  taken 
by  them  on  the  Scottish  borders ;  that  the  murderers 
of  the  lord  Darnley  and  the  earl  of  Murray  should  be 
duly  and  effectually  punished  ;  that  before  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  be  set  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  son 
should  be  brought  into  England,  and  that  he  should 
continue  in  the  keeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  hig 
mother,  or  till  her  resignation  to  him  of  her  crown  on 
his  attaining  majority  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
not  enter  into  a  negociation  for  her  marriage  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  subjects  of 
Scotland  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  safe-conduct  of  Elizabeth;  and  that  Mary  should 
deliver  to  her  sister  all  the  testimonies  and  writings 
which  had  been  sent  from  I''rance,  renouncing  and  dis¬ 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Besides  these  articles  of  agreement,  it 
was  proposed  by  anotlicr  treaty  to  adjust  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects  ;  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  pre¬ 
sent  opportunity  of  conferring  with  her  on  this  busi¬ 
ness,  under  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in 
the  future  stages  of  its  progress. 

During  their  stay  at  Chatswortli,  these  statesmen  were  Mary  is 
completely  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  of  desirous  t« 
Scots.  The  candour,  sincerity,  and  moderation  which 
she  displayed,  were  full  assurances  to  them  that  on  her 
part  there  was  no  occasion  for  apprehending  any  im¬ 
proper  policy  or  art ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  condi¬ 
tion  were  a  still  more  secure  pledge  of  her  compliance. 

Elizaheth,  on  hearing  their  report,  aftected  to  be 
highly  pleased  with  her  sister,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  instructing  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  submitted  to  .Mary ;  and  desiring  him 
to  despatch  commissioners  into  England  to  deliberate  on 
the  treaty,  and  to  consult  his  interest  and  that  of  his 
faction.  Nor  did  Mary  neglect  to  transmit  to  her 
friends  in  .Scotland  the  proposed  terms  of  agreement  ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  had  assisted  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  jHipe*, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  .Alva;  be.sought 
their  advice,  and  informeil  these  princes,  that  unless  an 
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Scotland,  effectual  reKef  could  be  expected  from  their  favour, 
necessities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to 
subscribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating  dictates  of  the 
798  queen  of  England. 

But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the 
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•Elizabeth.  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was 

secretly  giving  comfort  to  her  adversaries,  and  encou¬ 
raging  them  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty.  Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  express¬ 
ing  his  disapprobation  of  the  negociations  at  Chats- 
worth  ;  desiring  him  not  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
boastings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
advising  him  to  make  choice  of  commissioners,  in  the 
namiC  of  tke  king,  on  whose  constancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  address  could  allure  from  his 
interest,  or  from  the  common  cause  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  The  earl  of  Sussex  also  sent 
him  despatches,  in  which  he  admonished  him  to  turn  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negociation,  and 
to  insist  on  secure  stipulations  for  the  preservation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  safety,  and  for  a  general  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whose  party  he 
had  espoused.  In  every  event,  he  represented  it  as  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and,  if  no  treaty  should  be  concluded,  he  advised  him 
to  be  prepared  for  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to  o- 
bedience,  and  for  defending  himself  against  invasions 
from  abroad.  By  these  artifices,  the  regent  and  his 
faction  were  inclined  to  intimate  to  Elizabeth  their 
warm  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
she  had  proposed  to  Mary;  and  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 
the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  deputed  to 
her  on  this  business.  He  exclaimed  against  the  treaty 
as  wild  and  impolitic  ;  and  contended,  that  no  stipula¬ 
tions  could  bind  Mary,  whose  religion  taught  her  to 
keep  no  faith  with  heretics;  that  her  claims  to  the 
English  crown,  and  her  resentment  against  the  queen  of 
England,  as  well  as  her  own  subjects,  would  immedia- 
ately  on  her  restoration,  involve  the  two  kingdoms  in 
blood  ;  and  that  no  peace  or  quiet  could  be  expected 
or  enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  salutary  maxim  of 
detaining  her  in  close  captivity.  Elizabeth  did  not 
discourage  these  inclement  sentiments ;  and  Pitcairn 
was  assured  by  her,  that  from  her  natural  love  to  the 
king,  and  her  regard  to  the  nobles  who  upheld  his  au¬ 
thority,  she  w’ould  faithfully'  provide  for  their  security  ; 
and  that  if  justice  should  appear  on  their  side,  she 
would  even  strenuously  maintain  their  quarrel  and  their 
consequence. 

IVIaiVs  ^^ary  had  been  carried  to  Sheffield,  and  was  reco- 
coramis-  Vtying  from  a  feverish  indisposition.  To  this  place  the 
have  an  Galloway  and  the  lord  Levingston,  who  had 

audience  P^been  selected  by  her  friends  to  be  her  acting  deputies 
Elizabetli.  li'  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com¬ 
mands.  Aftty  repeated  conferences  on  the  subject  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  she  gave  them  her  commission 
and  instructions,  and  joining  them  to  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
sent  them  to  Elizabeth.  Tliey'  requested  an  audience  of 
this  princess,  and  were  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
court.  Having  presented  their  credentials,  they  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  on  principles  the  most  exten- 
fi\e  and  liberal ;  and,  representing  to  her  the  impove¬ 


rished  and  tumultuous  state  of  their  countn',  they  beg-  Scotland, 
ged  her  to  proceed  in  the  business  with  expedition. 

The  orders,  they'  said,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  own  inclinations,  disposed  them  to  follow  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  consistent  with  reason  ;  and  as  her  protection  was 
the  only  refuge  of  the  adversaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  power  to  put  a  period  to  all  disturbances  and  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  to  accomplish  an  accord,  w’hich  would  not 
only  confer  on  her  the  highest  reputation,  but  be  of 
the  most  signal  utility  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Eliza¬ 
beth  declared,  that  it  would  please  and  flatter  her  in 
no  common  degree  to  advance  in  the  negociation  ;  and 
that  it  was  painful  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  his  delay 
in  sending  commissioners,  should  discover  any  aversion 
to  it.  This  answ'er  was  deemed  very  favourable  by 
the  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  associates  ;  and  they  ob¬ 
tained  her  authority  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the 
regent  to  hasten  his  operations. 
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In  the  mean  time,  IMary  received  despatches  from  the  The  Ca- 
pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  andtholicpow- 
they  concurred  in  recommending  it  to  her  to  accept 
of  the  articles  of  accommodation  which  were  offered  by  accept *of 
Elizabeth.  The  Turks  were  giving  employment  to  the  the  accom- 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain;  Charles  IX.  already  en-roodation. 
feebled  by  the  obstinate  valour  of  tiie  Huguenots,  was 
busy  in  deceiving  them  with  appearances  of  peace,  and 
in  plotting  their  overthrow;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt 
himself  insecure  in  his  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

But  while  they  strongly  advised  IMary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  lavish  to  her  of  their  expressions  of  a  constant  a- 
mity  ;  and  if  the  treaty  should  miscarry,  they  promis¬ 
ed  to  make  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf, 
and  to  assist  her  adherents  with  money,  ammunition, 
and  troops. 

The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  Ttie  regent 
Mr  James  IMacgill,  had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  “ud  his 
and  his  fitetion  to  be  their  commissioners  in  the  name  of 
the  king;  and  at  length  their  arrival  was  announced 
to  Elizabeth.  Conforming  to  the  spirit  of  their  party,  deposition 
the  earl  of  IMorton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  op-  of  Mary, 
portunity  of  justifying  to  her  the  deposition  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  treaty.  In  an  cleborate  memorial,  they  affected  to 
consider  Mary  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  asserted  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  people  to  curb  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  degrade  her  from  royalty.  They  endea¬ 
voured  to  intrench  themselves  within 'the  authority  of 
laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal ;  and  they  recited  opi¬ 
nions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.  But 
though  the  general  position,  that  the  people  have  a  title 
to  resist  the  domination  of  the  sovereign  is  clear  and  un- 
dubitable;  yet  their  application  of  it  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  improper.  To  speak  of  her  tyranny,  and  her 
violation  of  the  rights  of  her  people,  was  even  a  wanton 
mocKeiy  of  truth  and  justice ;  for  instead  of  having  as¬ 
sumed  an  illegal  exorbitancy  of  power,  she  had  suffered 
in  her  own  ptyson  and  rights,  and  had  been  treated  by 
hersubjectswith  the  most  eruel  and  tyrannical  insolence. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  unwilling  and  afraid  to  enter  again 
into  the  conduct  of  IMary,  who  was  fully'  sensible  of  the 
insolence  of  her  adversaries,  and  who  did  not  approve  of 
any  maxims  that  pressed  against  the  majesty  of  princes, 
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Scotland,  rcceivetl  their  memorial  with  surprise  and  indignation. 

'  She  perceived  not,  she  told  them,  any  reason  that  could 
vindicate  the  severity  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  by  her  enemies ;  and  advised  them  to 
consider,  that  in  the  present  ncgociation  it  was  their 
proper  business  to  consult  the  security  of  the  king  and 
502  of  their  party. 

Elizabeth’s  On  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commissioners  were  the 
commis-  lord-keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  Sussex  and  Leicester,  the 
Bionershold  Clynton,  the  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  William  Cecil, 
witli  those  "ho  about  this  time  was  created  Lord  Burleigh,  Sir 
of  the  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Water  INIildmay, 
queen  of  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  The  deputies  of  Mary  were  in- 
vited  to  meet  the  English  commissioners  in  the  house  of 
the  lord  keeper;  and  after  he  bad  stated  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  treaty,  he  Intimated  to  them,  that  there  were 
two  points  which  required  a  particular  discussion.  A 
proper  security,  he  said,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen 
of  Scots  for  her  due  performance  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  agreement  with  Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  expedient  to 
concert  the  mode  of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which 
■she  was  to  extend  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland  who  had 
offended  her.  As  an  assurance  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  his  mistress,  he  demanded  that  the  duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyle,  the 
lords  Hume  and  Herries,  with  another  person  of  high 
rank,  should  be  surrendered  to  her,  and  remain  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  three  years;  that  the  castles  of  Dumbarton  and 
Hume  should  be  in  her  possession  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  ;  and  as  to  the  article  concerning  the  delivery  of 
the  prince  into  her  custody,  he  observed,  that  it  should 
be  required  from  the  regent,  the  queen  of  Scots  not 
having  the  power  of  its  performance.  The  deputies  of 
Mary,  surprised  with  this  language,  entreated  the  Eng¬ 
lish  delegates  to  reflect,  that  their  queen,  if  deprived 
of  the  most  faithful  of  her  nobles,  and  of  her  strongest 
forts,  could  have  little  desire  or  ambition  to  return  to 
her  own  kingdom  ;  for  she  would  thus  be  unable  to  pro¬ 
tect  herself  against  the  turbulence  of  her  subjects,  and 
be  a  sovereign  without  friends,  and  without  strength. 
They  were  inclined,  they  said,  to  put  their  commission 
and  powers  to  the  fullest  stretch,  in  order  to  gratify  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  and  they  would  agree,  that  two  earls  and  two 
barons  should  be  surrendered  for  two  years,  as  hostages 
of  the  fidelity  of  their  sovereign  ;  under  the  restriction, 
that  they  might  be  exchanged  every  six  months  for  per¬ 
sons  of  an  equal  condition,  if  they  should  be  desirous  of 
returning  to  their  own  country.  As  to  the  giving  up  of 
any  forts  or  castles,  they  would  not  agree  to  it,  because 
among  the  other  inconveniences  of  this  measure,  simi¬ 
lar  claims  might  be  made  by  the  king  of  France,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  which  stipulated,  that 
no  French  or  English  troops  should  be  admitted  into 
Scotland.  The  lord-keeper  Bacon,  resuming  bis  dis¬ 
course,  told  them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its 
prince,  nobles,  and  castles,  were  an  inadequate  pledge 
to  the  queen  of  England  ;  and  that,  if  his  advice  should 
be  followed,  the  queen  of  Scots  w'ould  not  obtain  her  li- 
bert)'  on  any  kind  of  security  wiiich  could  be  granted 
by  the  Scottish  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  said  the 
delegates  of  Mary,  no  further  as.«urance  can  bo  reejuir- 
ed ;  from  a  sovereign  than  what  consists  with  his  safety ; 
and  when  exactions  are  pressed  from  a  contracting  par¬ 
ty  in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impossible,  it  is 
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understood  that  a  foundation  is  sought  to  break  off  the  Scotland, 
negociation.  The  English  commissioners,  now  inter-  v— ' 
fering  in  a  body,  declared  on  their  honour,  th?*-  it  was 
the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  restoration  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  on  receiving 
sulficient  assurances  for  the  articles  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  security  offered  for  her  acceptance  should 
be  submitted  to  her  deliberation  ;  and  that  they  would 
immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the  deputies  from 
the  king  of  Scots.  gos 

The  English  commissioners  were  not  unacquainted  and  with 
wnth  the  sentiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  bis  col-  the  king’g 
leagues ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expect-‘^‘^P‘^“®*’ 
ed  a  resolute  and  definitive  interruption  to  the  treaty. 

Nor  did  these  delegates  disappoint  the  expectations  con¬ 
ceived  of  them.  After  affecting  to  take  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  vieiV  of  the  articles  under  debate,  they  declared, 
that  their  commission  gave  them  authority  to  treat  about 
the  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  religion  ;  but  that  it  conferred  on  them 
no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
surrender  to  Elizabeth  the  person  of  their  king.  They 
therefore  begged  not  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league 
w'hich,  at  some  future  period,  might  expose  them  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason. 

This  singular  declaration  was  considered  to  be  solid  Elizabeth 
and  weighty  by  the  English  commissioners;  and,  in  aobitmets 
new  conference,  it  was  communicated  by  them  to  thetb®  treaty, 
deputies  of  Mary.  The  bishop  of  Ross  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  disgusted  with  this  formal  impertinence. 

They  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  of  an  in¬ 
sufficient  commission  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 
be  an  unworthy  and  most  frivolous  subterfuge.  The 
authors,  they  said,  of  the  deposition  of  their  sovereign 
did  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  set  her  at 
liberty  ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  give  them  no  instructions  ;  and  the  regent  was 
wholly  dependent  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
queen  of  England.  It  was  represented  in  return  by  the 
English  delegates,  that  the  commission  of  King  James 
to  his  deputies,  having  been  perused  by  Elizabeth,  was 
accounted  by  her  to  be  insufficient ;  and  that  it  was 
her  opinion,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  should  return  to 
Scotland  to  hold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers. 

The  bishop  of  Ross  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  amused  with  deceitful  promises,  that  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by  partial  coun¬ 
sels,  and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
interrupting  the  negociation  w^ere  alfected  and  unreal. 

The  instructions,  he  said,  from  his  sovereign  to  her  com¬ 
missioners,  were  to  negociate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
to  trifle ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  consent  to 
protract,  b}'  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  (jueen 
of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  sincere  and  right, 
could  immediately  terminate  on  reasonable  and  honour¬ 
able  terms.  His  speech  and  bis  demeanour  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  free  and  open  ;  and  be  besought 
them  to  excuse  him,  since,  having  been  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  abuse  bis  mistress  with  false  hopes,  be  could 
not  but  resent  the  indignity,  and  express  what  be  knew 
and  what  be  felt.  The  English  deputies,  addressing 
him  and  bis  colleagues,  observed,  that  as  the  friends 
of  .^Iary,  and  those  of  tlie  king  her  sou,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re¬ 
fused  . 
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Scotland,  fused  the  assurance  she  expected,  they  held  their  com- 

' - - '  mission  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty 

S05  to  negociate. 

The  agitat-  The  insincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  the 
■ed  condi-  league  or  agreement,  filled  3Iary  with  resentment  and 
tionofthe^  Complaints.  Her  animosities,  and  those  of  Elizabeth, 
o  qtiecn^.  increased.  She  was  in  haste  to  communicate  to 
her  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  she  had  received ;  and 
she  sent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  in  Scotland  to 
rise  in  arms,  to  repose  no  trust  in  truces  which  we 
prejudical  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ  all  their  re¬ 
sources  and  strength  in  the  humihation  of  the  regent  and 
his  faction.  Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time  apprehended 
BO  enterprise  or  danger  from  Charles  IX.  or  the  duke  of 
Alva,  resolved,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to  give  a  strong  and 
efiectual  support  to  James’s  friends,  and  to  disunite  by 
stratagem,  and  oppress  by  power,  the  partisans  of  the 
Scottish  princess.  The  zeal  of  the  bishop  of  Ross  having 
raised  her  anger,  she  commanded  him  to  depart  from 
London ;  and  Mary,  in  contempt  of  her  mandate,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  remain  there  under  the  privilege  of  her 
ambassador.  The  high  and  unbroken  spirit  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  never  once 
awakened  the  generous  admiration  of  Ehzabeth.  While 
it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it  seems  also  to  have  ex¬ 
cited  her  terror.  With  a  pusillanimous  meanness,  she 
sent  a  despatch  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  instructing 
him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the  closest  confinement,  and 
tobe  incessantly  on  liis  guard  to  prevent  her  escape.  He 
obeyed,  and  regretted  her  severity.  The  expense,  reti¬ 
nue,  and  domestics,  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  dimi¬ 
nished  and  reduced,  and  every  probable  means  by  which 
she  might  endeavour  to  obtain  her  liberty  were  removed 
from  her.  Tire  rigours,  however,  that  invaded  her  per¬ 
son  could  not  reach  her  mind;  and  she  pitied  the  tyrant 
that  could  add  contumely  to  oppression,  and  deny  her 
806  comforts  of  a  prison. 

Dreadful  time  Scotland  was  involved  in  the  miseries 

confusion  of  civil  war.  The  friends  of  iMary  were  everywhere  pu- 
in  Scot-  nished  with  fines  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  confusion  to  revenge  their 
quarrels  against  each  other.  Individuals  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  either  of  the 
regent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  share  in  the  hostilities 
of  their  country.  lathers  divided  against  sons,  and  sons 
against  their  fathers.  Acts  of  outrage  and  violence  were 

committedin  every  quarter,  while, amidst  the  general  Con¬ 
go-  fusion,  rehgiou  was  made  the  pretence  by  both  parties. 
The  regent  In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
taken  pri-  place  between  the  two  factions,  yet  neither  party  seems 
conducted  by  leaders  of  any  skill  in  mili- 
tary  affairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  these  skirmishes,  the 
regent  himself  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  the 
queen’s  faction,  and  put  to  death.  But  this  event  made 
little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  earl 
of  Mar,  another  of  the  queen’s  enemies,  was  chosen  to 
the  regency ;  but  though  he  proposed  to  act  against  her 
party  with  rigour,  he  was  baffled  before  Edinburgh 
castle,  which  was  still  held  by  her  friends;  and  some 
bloody  skirmishes  were  fought  in  the  north,  where  vic¬ 
tory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  These  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  were  more  than  compensated  to  the 
■other  party  by  the  following  event. 

While  the  negociations  with  Elizabeth  for  iMary’s 
•restoration  were  depending,  the  scheme  of  a  conspi¬ 


racy  for  her  deliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by  SfotJjnJ. 
Robert  Ridolphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  London  for  • 
many  years  as  amerchant,  and  who  was  secretly  an  agent 
for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters,  M  bile  the  conspiracv 
fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  she  returned  no  reply. 

Its  miscarriage,  through  the  duplicity  of  Elizabeth,  re¬ 
called  them  forcibly  to  her  attention,  and  stimulated  her 
to  seek  the  accomplisliment  of  her  liberty  by  measures 
bolder  and  more  arduous  than  any  which  she  had  hi¬ 
therto  employed.  She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  dis¬ 
course  of  his  communications  and  of  her  situation,  and 
despatched  it  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  together  witli  letters 
for  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Her  instructions  to  this  eccle¬ 
siastic  were  to  convey  the  discourse  and  letters  expediti¬ 
ously  to  Norfolk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  between 
that  nobleman  and  Ridolphi.  The  confidential  servants 
by  whom  the  duke  acted  with  the  bishop  of  Ross  were 
Baimister  and  Barker;  and  having  received  from  them 
the  discourse  and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by 
Hickford  his  secretary.  HaHng  considered  them  ma¬ 
turely,  he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames.  His  orders,  however,  were 
disobeyed;  and  Hickford  deposited  them,  with  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  consequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  contents  of  the  discourse  and  the  let¬ 
ters  awakening  the  hope  and  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he 
was  impatient  to  see  Ridolphi ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ross 
soon  brought  them  together.  Ridolphi,  whose  ability 
was  excited  by  motives  of  religion  and  interest,  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  eloquence  and  address  to  engage  the  duke  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  against  his  sove¬ 
reign.  He  represented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  season  more  proper  than  the  present  for  achieving  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  persons  who  had  en¬ 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predecessors  were 
much  disgusted  ;  the  Catholics  were  numerous  and  in¬ 
censed  ;  the  younger  sons  of  the  gentry  were  languish¬ 
ing  in  poverty  and  inaction  in  every  quarter  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  there  were  multitudes  disposed  toinsurrectioH 
from  restlessness,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ardour  of 
enterprise.  He  insinuated  that  his  rank,  popularity,  and 
fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the  command  of  such  per¬ 
sons  with  infinite  advantage.  He  insisted  on  his  im¬ 
prisonment  and  the  outrages  he  had  sustained  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  represented  the  contempt  to  which  he  would 
expose  himself  by  a  tame  submission  to  these  wrongs; 
extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might  give  way  to 
his  indignation  and  revenge  ;  and  pointed  out  the  glory 
he  might  purchase  by  the  humiliation  of  the  enemies, 
and  by  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  marraige  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.  To  give  strength  and  confirmation  to 
these  topics  he  produced  a  long  list  of  tlie  names  of  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  practised, 
and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  hazard  tlieir  lives 
and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  state,  if  the  duke 
would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix  decisively 
the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expectations  with 
which  he  might  flatter  himself  from  abroad.  The  pope, 
he  assured  him,  had  already  provided  100,000  crowns 
for  the  enterprise;  and  if  Popery  should  be  advanced  in 
England,  he  w  ould  cheerfully  defray  the  whole  charges 
of  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would  supply  -1000 
horse  and  6000  foot,  which  might  be  landed  at  Harwich. 

Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  which  had  been  enter¬ 
ed 
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cd  into  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage  with  his  brother 
'  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  and  when  he  should  discover  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  English  princess,  this  matrimonial 
scheme  was  no  better  than  a  device  or  a  mockery,  he 
would  renounce  the  appearance  of  friendship  which  he 
had  assumed,  and  return  to  his  natural  sentiments,  of 
disdain  and  hatred,  with  reboubled  violence.  In  fine, 
he  urged,  that  wliile  he  might  depend  on  the  assistance 
and  arms  of  the  greatest  prince^  of  Christendom,  he 
would  entitle  himself  to  the  admiration  of  all  of  them 
by  his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous  gallantry  in 
the  cause  of  a  queen  so  beautiful  and  so  unfortunate. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  allured  by  appearances  so 
plausible  and  flattering,  did  not  scruple  to  forget  the 
duties  of  a  subject,  and  the  submissive  obligation  in 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  princess.  Ri- 
dolphi,  in  this  forward  state  of  the  business,  advised 
him  to  address  letters  to  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  expressive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  design,  and  exciting  their  activity  and  resolution. 
He  even  produced  despatches  framed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  while  he  entreated  the  duke  to  subscribe 
them,  he  offered  to  carry  them  himself  to  Flanders, 
Rome,  and  Spain.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
ambitious  and  timid,  disposed  to  treason,  and  unfit  for 
it,  hesitated  whether  he  should  subscribe  the  letters  ; 
and  at  length  refused  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  Barker  his  servant, 
to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  express  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  measures  of  Ridolphi,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  statesman  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi,  full  of  hopes,  set  out  to  execute  his  commis¬ 
sion.  He  passed  first  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  transactions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom  he  held  many  conferences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Brussels  Charles  Bailly,  a 
servant  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Ridolphi,  after  dis¬ 
closing  to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  entrusted 
him  with  letters  to  her,  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross.  When  this 
messenger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  bishop  of  Ross,  desiring  him  to  leave  his  des¬ 
patches  with  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexpe¬ 
rience  and  vanity  he  neglected  this  notice  ;  and  being 
searched  at  Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes,  were 
seized,  and  he  himself  sent  to  London,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Marshalsea.  The  bishop  of  Ross,  full  of  apprehen¬ 
sions,  applied  toLordCobham,  the  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and 
obtaining  by  his  means  the  packet  of  despatches  from 
Ridolphi,  he  substituted  another  in  its  place,  which 
contained  letters  of  no  danger  or  usefulness.  He  had 
also  the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick 
to  Bailly,  and  to  admonish  him  to  preserve  a  profound 
silence,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  simple  and  un¬ 
practised  agent  had,  liowever,  excited  suspicions  by  the 
symptoms  of  terror  be  had  exhibited  on  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  despatches  he  brought 
would  involve  his  own  destruction  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  first  examination  he  confessed  nothing  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  put  on  the  rack,  he  re¬ 
vealed  his  conversations  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  despatches  which  he  had  brought  had  been  dc- 
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livercd  to  the  bishop  of  Ross.  An  order  was  granted  Scotland, 
for  taking  the  bishop  into  custody.  Having  been  a-'"”^”"  ' 
ware,  however,  of  his  perilous  situation,  his  house  was 
searched  in  vain  for  treasonable  papers ;  and  he  thought 
to  screen  himself  from  answering  any  interrogatories 
under  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  the  ambassador 
of  an  independent  princess.  gjg 

An  unexpected  incident  excited,  in  the  mean  time.  The  dukeV 
new  suspicions  and  alarms.  Mary  being  desirous  offtiends  and 
transmitting  2000  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to 
vance  her  interests  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  wdth  safety.  He  intrust- gainst  him. 
ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidants  Hickford  and 
Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  despatches  from 
their  master  to  Lord  Herries,  ordered  a  servant  called 
Brown  to  carry  it  to  Bannister ;  who,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
suspicious  or  corrupted,  instead  of  proceeding  on  hi* 
errand,  carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  nowLord  Burleigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  treason  to  send  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
use  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  affected  to  con¬ 
sider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to  be 
apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatever 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  master,  Hickford 
gave  intelligence  of  the  fatal  discourse  and  the  letters 
from  Mary,  which  he  had  preserved  in  opposition  to- 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bishop 
of  Ross,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brought  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  on  the  house  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  order  to  prevent  his  escape.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr  Wil¬ 
son,  were  commissioned  to  examine  him  ;  and  being 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  discourse  and  the  let¬ 
ters  had  been  destroyed,  he  positively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots,, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  w  hatever.  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  a  close  prisoner.  Bannister  by  this 
time  was  taken ;  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Hick¬ 
ford  and  Barker.  In  the  course  of  their  discoveries, 
thereappeared  reasons  of  suspicionagainst  manypersons 
of  rank  and  distinction.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Thomas  Cobhani 
his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  ordered  to  bu 
lodged  in  different  prisons  ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fullest  con¬ 
fessions.  The  duke  was  altogether  unable  to  defend 
himself.  The  concurring  testimonies  of  his  friends  and 
servants,  with  the  discourse  and  the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  flames, 
were  communicated  to  him.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  amazement  and  distress  ;  and  exclaimed,  that  lie 
had  been  betrayed  and  undone.  He  made  ample  ac- 
knowleilgments  of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of 
hope  but  in  the  mercy  of  his  sovereign. 

By  the  confession  of  the  duke  himself,  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  bishop  of  Ross  had  been  the  principal  contriver 
the  conspiracy.  Ridolphi  had  acted  under  liis  direc-piexinn 
tion,  and  he  had  excited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  condition 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  advising  that  noble-"' 

man 
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Scotland,  man  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  select  band  of  ad- 
'  herents,  and  to  seize  boldly  the  person  of  Elizabeth. 
In  his  examinations  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
and  insult.  But  he  made  an  able  defence,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refused  to  make  any  answer  to  interrogatories. 
The  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  were  disturbed  with  his 
obstinacy  ;  and  having  certified  him,  that  the  rack 
would  soon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in¬ 
to  close  confinement  in  a  dark  apartment  of  the  Tower. 
Wlten  he  had  remained  a  few  days  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  situation,  four  privy- counsellors,  the  lord-ad¬ 
miral,  the  lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  Tower,  and  caused 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant’s  lodging. 
After  having  assured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  all 
the  prisoners  as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy,  they  insisted,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  that 
he  should  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  acted.  The 
confessions  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  servants,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  with  the  discourse  and  despatches  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  were  set  before  him.  They  now  protested 
on  their  honour,  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and  open 
declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  should  be  employed 
neither  against  himself,  nor  against  any  other  person  ; 
but  that  if  he  should  continue  to  be  resolute  in  refusing 
to  give  this  satisfaction  to  their  queen,  who  w’as  anxious 
to  search  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  instruct¬ 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  she  would  absolutely  consider 
him  as  a  private  person,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  disclosed  minutely 
all  the  transactions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  But  while  he  described  the  offences  of  his  mis¬ 
tress,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himself,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  lessen  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  wms  natu¬ 
ral,  he  said,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the  most 
strenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her  free¬ 
dom  and  crown  ;  and  the  methods  she  adopted  to  obtain 
her  purposes  ought  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinaciously  denied  her  ac¬ 
cess  to  her  presence,  who  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  in 
contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  who  afforded  an  open  and  powerful  assistance  to  her 
enemies.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  was  earnest  to  ex¬ 
cuse  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances  which  had  been 
made  towards  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 
Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engagements,  did  not 
allow  him  to  forsake  her.  As  for  himself,  he  was  her 
ambassador  and  her  servant ;  and  being  highly  indebted 
to  her  generosity  and  kindness,  he  could  not  abandon 
her  in  captivity  and  distress  without  incurring  the  guilt 
of  the  most  sinful  treachery  and  ingratitude.  The  dar¬ 
ing  proposal  he  had  made  to  seize  the  person  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  the  point,  he  observed,  which  seemed  to  press 
on  him  the  most  severely  ;  and  lie  intreated  them  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. — Tlie  privy-coun¬ 
cillors  of  Elizabeth  were  now  In  possession  of  all  the 
evidence  they  could  expect  in  this  important  business. 
Norfolk  was  admonished  to  prepare  for  his  trial  ;  and 
Bishop  Les'y  perceived,  that  though  i'.e  .might  escape 
wdi.li  nis  Hie,  he  would  never  more  be  pfirmirted  t'l  re 
suie  in  iraigland.  and  to  act  there  as  Jie  amb.issadcr, 


LAND. 

The  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  conspiracy  was  Scotland, 
a  blow  to  Mary  which  she  never  recovered.  Her  most  J 

faithful  friends  wei’e  languishing  in  prisons  on  her  ac 
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count ;  she  had  no  longer  the  counsels  of  the  bishop  of 
Ross ;  and  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  entered  by  the  fail- 
into  her  concerns  tvitli  an  unscrupulous  cordiality,  had  ureof  Nor- 
been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  The  trial  con- 
and  condemnation  of  Norfolk  soon  followed,  and ’ 
plunged  her  into  the  most  calamitous  distress.  sis 

The  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  in  1572  and  by 
proved  also  extremely  detrimental  to  her.  It  was  in-  rna^acie 
terpreted  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of 
the  reformed.  The  Protestants  were  everywhere  trans¬ 
ported  with  rage  against  the  Papists.  Elizabeth  pre¬ 
pared  herself  against  an  attack  from  the  Catholiepowers ; 
and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they  meant  to  in¬ 
vade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

Her  ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  aug¬ 
mented  her  apprehensions  and  terror.  He  compared 
her  weakness  with  the  strength  of  lier  enemies,  and  as¬ 
sured  her  that  if  they  should  possess  tliemselves  of  Scot-  j.,.} 
land,  she  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  queen.  He  repre-  Walsiug- 
sented  Mary  as  the  great  cause  of  the  perils  that  threat-  voun- 
ened  her  personal  safety  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  sels^Nli^i- 
kingdom  ;  and  as  violent  diseases  required  violent  reme- 
dies,  he  scrujiled  not  to  counsel  her  to  unite  Scotland  death, 
to  her  dominions,  and  to  put  to  death  a  rival  whose 
life  was  inconsistent  with  her  security.  The  more  bi- 
gotted  Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  not  very  widely 
in  their  sentiments  from  Sir  Francis  Walsiugham  ; 
while  such  of  tliem  as  were  more  moderate  were  still 
more  attached  to  their  religion  than  to  Mary ;  and  a- 
midst  the  indignation  and  horror  into  which  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the  sanguinary  out¬ 
rages  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  de  Medicis,  they 
surveyed  the  sufferings  of  their  sovereign  witli  a  dimi¬ 
nished  sympathy, 

This  year  the  regent,  finding  himself  beset  with  dif-  The  re- 
fioulties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confusion  from  which  he  ^otild 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  sue- "aionon.  ^ 
ceeded  by  the  earl  of  Morton. 

During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  a  remark¬ 
able  innovation  took  place  in  tlie  cliurcb,  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no  less  than 
tlie  introduction  of  Episcopacy  in.stead  of  the  Presby  te-  y  jg 

rian  form  of  worship.  While  the  carl  of  Lenox  was  Episcopacy 
regent,  the  arclibishop  of  St  Andrew’s  was  put  to  death,  introduced 
because  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  had  a  con- 
cern  in  the  death  ot  the  earl  of  Murray;  after  which  the*'^" 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  tlie  temporalities 
of  that  sec.  Out  of  these  he  allotted  a  stipend  to  Mr 
.lolni  Douglas,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  archbishop.  This  violence  excited  censure 
and  murmurs,  lu  the  language  of  the  times,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and  a  high 
contempt  of  God  ;  and  it  underwent  the  scrutiny  of  the 
ministry  in  applications  and  complaints  to  the  regent. 

1  he  matter  was  doubtless  of  too  niucli  importance  to  be 
overlooked ;  and  a  commission  of  privy-councillors  and 
clergymen  was  appointed  in  the  name  of  (he  king  to  in¬ 
quire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and  improve  the  policy  ef 
the  church.  This  commission,  on  the  part  of  the  privy- 
council,  consisted  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  tlie  lord  Ruth- 
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Si-otland,  Rolicrt  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Mr  Janies  Macgiil, 
Sir  John  Ballenden,  and  Colin  Campbell  ofGlenorcbie; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  church  there  were  named  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Mr  John  Winram,  ?.Ir  Hay,  Mr 
Lindsay,  MrPont,  and  Mr  John  Craig.  The  consulla- 
tions  and  debates  were  long;  and  the  influence  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  earl  of  Morton  directed  their  determi¬ 
nations.  It  was  resolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the 
■king,  or  till  tlie  wisdom  of  the  three  estates  should  he 
consulted,  the  titles  of  archbishop  and  bisliop  should 
continue  as  in  the  times  which  preceded  the  reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  a  chapter  of  learned  ministers  should  bp 
annexed  to  every  metropolitan  or  cathedral  seat.  It 
was  determined  that  the  sees,  as  they  became  vacant, 
should  be  given  to  those  of  the  Protestant  ministr}'  who 
were  most  eminent  for  their  qualifications ;  that  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  should  exercise  no  higher  juris¬ 
diction  than  what  was  permitted  to  superintendants ;  and 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  assemblies  of  the  church.  It  was  agreed,  that  all 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  inferior  prelates  presented  to 
benefices,  should  be  examined  by  the  bishop  or  superin- 
tendant  of  the  diocese  or  precinct  where  the  preferment 
was  situated  ;  and  that  their  fitness  to  represent  the 
church  in  parliament  should  he  duly  inquired  into.  It 
was  judged  that  the  king  and  the  regent  should  recom¬ 
mend  qualified  persons  to  vacant  bishoprics,  and  that 
the  elections  of  them  sliould  be  made  by  the  chapters  of 
the  respective  cathedrals.  It  was  ordered  that  all  be¬ 
nefices  with  cure  under  prelacies  should  be  disposed  of 
only  to  officiating  ministers ;  that  every  minister  should 
receive  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or 
the  superintendant  of  the  province;  and  that  the  bi¬ 
shops  and  superintendants,  on  the  ordination  of  mini¬ 
sters,  should  exact  an  oath  from  them  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  pay  canonical  obedience 
to  tl’.eir  ordinary  in  all  things  that  were  lawful. 

By  these  artful  regulations  the  carl  of  IMorton  did 
not  mean  solely  to  consult  his  own  ranacit}'  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Protestant  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  estates  was  a  consequence  of 
them  ;  and  tlie  clergy  being  the  strenuous  enemies  of 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  secure  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Mar,  as  regent,  giving 
his  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  they 
were  carried  into  effect.  J'he  delusive  expectation  of 
wealth,  which  this  revival  of  Episcopacy  held  out  to 
the  ministr}-,  was  flattering  to  them;  and  they  bore  with 
tolerable  patience  this  severe  blow  that  was  struck  a- 
gainst  the  religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr  John  Dou¬ 
glas  was  desired  to  give  a  s-pecimen  of  his  gifts  in 
preaching;  and  his  election  took  effect, notwithstanding 
the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John  Knox  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  who  stood  up  for  tlie  rules  and  forms 
which  had  been  established  at  the  reformation.  He  was 
inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bishop  of  Caithness,  Mr 
.lohn  Spotswood  superintendant  of  Lothian,  and  IMr  Da¬ 
vid  Lindsay,  who,  violating  the  hook  of  discipline,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  his  character  and  admission  by  the 
imposition  of  hands.  This  was  a  singular  triumph  to 
Lpiscopacy;  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas  included 
other  peculiarities  remai  kahle  and  offensive.  He  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  simoniacal  agreement  with  the 
earl  of  Morton;  yet  it  was  known  that  the  revenues  of 
the  archbishopric  were  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  that 
VoL.  Will.  Part  11. 
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nobleman.  He  had  promised  to  resign,  upon  his  in-  S<-ofland. 
stalment,  the  office  of  rector  which  heiield  in  the  uni- -  -' 
versity  of  St  Andrew’ 's  :  yet  he  refused  to  e:;ecute  this 
engagement.  He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  ;  and 
his  mental  (juahiications,  which  had  never  been  emi¬ 
nent,  were  in  a  state  of  decay. 

A  general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  St  .Andrew's, 
considering  the  high  moment  of  the  new-  regulations 
introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  commissioners  to 
go  to  John  Knox,  who  w-as  at  this  time  indisposed,  and 
to  consult  with  him  deliberately  in  his- house,  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  But  from  the 
arts  of  the  nohlc-s,  or  from  the  sickness  of  Knox,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  this  conference  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

In  a  general  assembly,  how-cver,  which  met  at  Perth, 
the  new  polity  was  reported  and  examined.  The  names 
of  archbishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  and  chap¬ 
ter,  were  excepted  against  as  Popish  distinctions,  and 
as  slanderous  to  the  ears  of  pious  Christians.  A  wish 
was  expressed  that  tliey  might  be  exciianged  for  titles 
less  profane  and  superstitious  ;  and  an  unanimous  pro¬ 
testation  was  made,  that  the  new  polity  was  merely  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  should  only  continue  tiil  a 
more  perfect  order  should  be  obtained  from  the  king, 
the  regent,  and  the  nobility.  This  tolerating  resolution 
left  the  new  polity  in  its  full  force  ;  and  a  colourable 
foundation  was  now  established  for  the  laity  to  partake 
in  the  profits  of  bishoprics.  The  simoniacal  paction  of 
Morton  and  Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  singula¬ 
rity.  Mr  James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  archbishop¬ 
ric  of  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Patou  to  the  bishopric  of 
Dunkeld,  and  Mr  Andreiv  Graham  to  the  see  of  Dum- 
hlain  ;  and  these  compromising  ecclesiastics,  on  being 
allowed  competencies  to  themselves,  gratified  their  no¬ 
ble  friends  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  their  reve¬ 
nues.  The  virtue  of  the  common  people  approved  not 
this  spirit  of  traffic  ;  and  the  bishops  of  the  new  polity 
were  treated  openly  witli  reproach  or  with  ridicule.  817 
The  year  1,572  is  also  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Ovaihof 
.John  Knox,  whose  mistaken  zeal  had  contributed  not 
little  to  bring  on  thequeen  those  misfortunes  withwhich 
she  was  now  oppressed.  Neither  by  his  death,  however, 
nor  by  the  cliange  of  the  regency,  could  she  now  be 
relieved.  The  earl  of  Morton  was  so  much  devoted  to 
Elizahetli,  thaj  he  received  particular  instructions  from 
her  liow  to  govern  the  young  king.  His  elevation,  in¬ 
deed,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  (jueen’s  affairs.  sis 
He  employed  himself  with  success  in  dividing  her  party  Elizabeth 
among  themselves,  and  by  his  means  the  duke  of  tlha- 
telhcrault  and  the  earl  of  Huntly  were  induced  to  for-ivj;„.y  to 
sake  her.  As  for  Elizabeth,  she  was  bent  on  putting  death, 

Mary  to  death  ;  but  as  no  crime  could  he  alleged  a- 
gainst  her  in  England,  she  thought  it  proper  that  she 
should  he  carried  back  to  sufl’er  death  in  lier  own  domi¬ 
nions.  Tliis  proposul,  however,  was  rejected  ;  and  the 
friends  who  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more  began  to 
indulge  themselves  in  hopes  of  succours  from  France,  sis 
New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them. — The  castle  Dw  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  for 
queen  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged  to  sun  ender  ,|j7 
to  an  English  army  commanded  by  b'ir  William  Drury.  Engli-Ji 
Kirkaldy  was  solemnly  assured  by  the  English  comman- party, 
der  of  his  life  and  liberty  ;  hut  Elizabeth  violated  this 
capitulation,  and  eomnianded  him  to  he  delivered  up  to 
the  regent.  A  hundred  of  his  relations  offered  to  be- 
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.Scotland.  coinG  vGssals  to  .Moi'ton,  and  to  pay  him  3000  inerks 

- - yearly,  if  he  would  spare  his  life ;  but  in  vain  ;  Kirkal- 

dyand  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hanged  at  Edinburgh. 
iVIaitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  taken  at  the  same 
time,  was  poisoned  in  the  prison  house  of  Leith. 
ggQ  The  jealous}'  of  Elizabeth  did  not  diminish  with  the 
^tlary  treat-  decline  of  Mary'S  cause.  She  now  treated  her  with 
ed  with  more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronized  Morton  in  all 
greater  ri-  enormities  which  he  committed  against  her  friends, 
gour  t  ran  gf  i^ggy  jj^d  been  long  imprisoned  in  Eng- 

An.  1575.  land,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  conspiracy.  Morton  earnestly  solicited  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
to  death;  but  as  he  had  acted  in  the  character  of  am¬ 
bassador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  the 
prelate  was  suffered  to  depart  for  France.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  stir  up  the 
emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert 
S2I  themselves  in  hehalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland;  and, 
Death  of  in  157  L  the  misfortunes  of  his  royal  mistress  were  far- 
Charles  aggravated  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 

duke  of  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  regent, 

Lorraine.-  in  the  mean  time,  ruled  with  the  most  despotic  sway. 
An.  1574.  He  twice  coined  hasp  money  in  the  name  of  his  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  second 
time,  he  issued  orders  for  its  passing  only  for  its  intrin¬ 
sic  value.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault  happening  to 
832  die  this  year,  the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining 
Oppression  all  those  of  his  name  and  family.  He  committed  to 
fe'nce'^of  all  the  Hamiltons,  and  every  person  of  distinc- 

Morton.  who  had  fought  for  the  queen  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 

side,  and  compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  He  instigated  Douglas  of  Lochleven 
to  assassinate  Lord  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  latter  escaped  the  ambush  that  was  laid  for 
him.  Reid,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  having  left  his  es¬ 
tate  to  pious  and  charitable  uses,  the  regent  prohibited 
the  execution  of  the  will,  and  took  on  himself  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  To  be  rich  was  a  sufficient  crime  to  ex¬ 
cite  his  vengeance.  Fie  entered  the  warehouses  of 
merchants,  and  confiscated  their  property ;  and  if  he 
wanted  a  pretence  to  justify  his  conduct,  the  judges 
825 _  and  lawyers  were  ready  at  his  call. 

S^E°Tsco”  disastrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the 

general  confusion.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  re¬ 
turned  from  Geneva;  and  the  discipline  of  its  assembly 
being  considered  by  him  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  he  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introduction  of  Episcopacy  into  Scotland.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  considerable,  and  his  skill  in  languages  was  pro¬ 
found.  He  was  fond  of  disputation,  hot,  violent,  and 
pertinacious.  The  Scottish  clergy  were  in  a  humour 
to  attend  to  him;  and  his  merit  was  sufficient  to  e.xcite 
their  admiration.  Instigated  by  his  practices,  John 
Drury,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  called  in 
question,  in  a  general  assembly,  the  lawfulness  of  the 
bishops  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  electing  them. 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de¬ 
claimed  concerning  the  flourishing  state  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ot  Geneva ;  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  on  ecclesiastical  government,  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  should  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
church  whose  titles  were  not  seen  in  the  book  of  God. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  term  binhop  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  commonly  un¬ 


derstood,  as  Christ  allowed  not  any  superiority  among  Scotland. 

ministers.  He  contended  that  Christ  was  the  only  lord - 

of  his  church,  and  that  the  ministers  of  the  word  were 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  the 
estate  of  the  bishops,  besides  being  unlawful,  lurd 
grown  unseemly  with  corruptions  ;  aud  that  if  they 
were  not  removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  fall  in¬ 
to  decay,  and  endanger  the  interests  of  religion.  His 
sentiments  were  received  with  approbation ;  and  though 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  the  bishops  of  Dun- 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumhlain,  and  the  Isles,  were 
present  in  this  assembly,  they  ventured  not  to  defend 
their  vocation.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  name  of  bishop 
conferred  no  distinction  or  rank;  that  the  office  was  not 
more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  ministers;  and 
that  by  the  word  of  God  their  functions  consisted  in 
preaching,  in  administering  the  sacraments,  and  in  ex¬ 
ercising  ecclesiastical  discipline  with  the  consent  of  the 
elders.  J'he  Episcopal  estate,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
watched  with  anxious  care ;  and  the  faults  and  deme¬ 
rits  of  every  kind,  which  were  found  in  individuals, 
were  charged  on  the  order  with  rudeness  and  asperity. 

In  a  new  assmnbly  this  subject  was  again  canvassed. 

It  was  moved,  whether  bishops,  as  constituted  in  Scot- 
lat\d,  had  any  authority  for  their  functions  from  the 
Scriptures?  After  long  debates,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  avoid  an  explicit  determuuition  of  this  important 
question.  But  a  confirmation  was  bestowed  on  the  re¬ 
solution  of  the  former  assembl)';  and  it  was  establish¬ 
ed  as  a  rule,  that  every  bishop  should  make  choice  of 
a  particular  church  w'ithin  his  diocese,  and  should  ac¬ 
tually  discharge  the  duties  of  a  minister. 

The  regent,  disturbed  with  these  proceedings  of  the 
brethren,  was  disposed  to  amuse  and  to  deceive  them. 

He  sent  a  messenger  to  adGse  them  not  to  infringe 
and  disfigure  the  established  forms;  and  to  admonish 
them,  that  if  their  aversion  to  Episcopacy  was  insur¬ 
mountable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  some 
mode  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  which  they  could 
adhere  with  constancy.  The  assembly  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  message,  made  a  formal  intimation  to  him, 
that  they  would  diligently  frame  a  lasting  form  of  po- 
lit}',  and  submit  it  to  the  privy-council.  They  ap¬ 
pointed,  accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  brethren 
for  this  purpose.  I'he  business  was  too  agreeable  to 
be  neglected  ;  and  in  a  short  time  Mr  David  Lindsay, 

Mr  James  Lawson,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were  de¬ 
puted  to  wait  on  the  regent  with  a  new  scheme  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  government.  After  reminding  him,  that 
he  had  been  a  notable  instrument  in  purging  the  realm 
of  Popery,  and  begging  that  he  would  consult  with 
them  on  any  of  its  articles  which  he  thought  improper 
or  incomplete,  they  informed  him,  that  they  did  not 
account  it  to  be  a  perfect  work,  to  which  nothing  could 
l)e  added,  or  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken  away  ; 
for  that  they  would  alter  and  improve  it,  as  tlie  Al¬ 
mighty  God  might  farther  reveal  his  will  unto  them. 

The  regent,  taking  from  them  their  schedule,  replied, 
that  he  would  appoint  certain  persons  of  the  privy- 
council  to  confer  with  tlrem.  A  conference  was  even 
begun  on  the  subject  of  their  new  establishment ;  but 
from  his  arts,  or  from  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no 
advances  were  made  in  it.  ^,,4 

'Ihis  year  the  earl  of  Bothwel  died  in  Denmark  ;  Death  of 
and  in  his  last  moments,  being  stung  with  remorse,  he  Bothwel. 

confessed 
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Scotland,  confessed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  king’s  murder, 
revealed  the  names  of  the  persons  who  were  his  accom¬ 
plices,  and  with  the  most  solemn  protestations  declared 
the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His  confession 
w'as  transmitted  to  Elizabeth  bv  the  kinji  of  Denmaik  : 
but  was  suppressed  b}'  her  with  an  anxious  solici- 
825  tude.  (x) 

Worton  is  The  regent  still  continued  his  enormities,  till  having 
compelled  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  best  part  of  the  no- 
his'^offiTe  '*'*  1-577,  compelled  to  resign  his  office 

of  regent.  “’I®  hands  of  James  VI.;  but  as  his  majesty  was 
An.  1577.  then  onlytwelveyears  of  age,  a  general  council  of  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  administration. 
Next  year,  however,  the  carl  of  3Icrton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  procured 
the  dissolution  of  this  council  ;  and  thus  being  left  the 
sole  adviser  of  the  king,  he  lioped  once  more  to  be  rais¬ 
ed  to  his  former  greatness.  This  could  not  be  done, 
however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  of  capti¬ 
vity.  so  that  nobody  could  have  access  to  him  but  him¬ 
self.  The  king,  sensible  of  his  situation,  sent  a  despatch 
to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  intreating  them  to 
relieve  him.  An  army  for  this  purpose  was  soon  raised  ; 
and  ^'lorton’s  partisans  were  in  danger  of  being  defeat - 
ed,  had  not  the  opposite  party  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  Elizabeth,  who  was  resolved  to  suiiport  llte  eari  of 
Morton.  In  consequence  of  this  ancgociation  was  en¬ 
tered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
gyle,  with  some  others,  should  be  admitted  into  the 
king’s  council ;  and  that  four  noblemen  should  be  cho¬ 
sen  by  each  party'  to  consider  of  some  proper  method 
S26  of  preserving  tranquillity'  in  the  nation. 

He  poisons  This  pacification  did  not  greatly  dimini.sh  the  power 
of  Morton.  He  soon  got  rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
^ antagonists,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poisoning  him  at  an 
entertainment ;  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loose  to 
his  resentments  against  the  house  of  Hamilton,  whom 
Jte  persecuted  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  By  these 
means,  however,  he  drew  on  himself  a  general  hatred ; 
and  he  was  supplanted  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  lord 
An.  1570.  d’.Aubigny',  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  l.)79, 
and  was  created  earl  of  I.cnox.  The  next  year  iMor- 
ton  was  su.spected  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts  of  this  kiml.  The  queen  of  England 
cndcavnurcd  to  support  her  zealous  partisan  ;  but  with- 
s?"  out  effect.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 
<Wimied  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley'.  At  the 

and  exc-  I’lttce  of  execution,  it  is  said  that  he  confessed  his  guilt ; 
cuud  Ibr  hut  of  this  the  evidence  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  is 
the  murder Iiowever  certain  that  he  acknowledged  himself  privy  to 
formed  against  the  life  oi'  the  king ;  and  when 
one  of  the  clergymen  attending  him  before  his  execu¬ 
tion  observed,  that  by  his  own  confession  he  merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re- 
l>licd,  “  \y  but,  f'iir,  had  I  been  as  innocent  as  .St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  must  have  come  to  the 
scaffold.  Bray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  tliis 
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matter  ?  You  knew  not  the  king’s  weakness.  Sir.  If  I  Scotland- 
had  informed  him  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  he  would 
have  revealed  it  even  to  his  enemies  and  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  design  ;  and  I  would,  it  may  be,  have 
lost  my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preserve  his  to 
no  purpose.  ”  82S 

The  elevation  of  King  .lames,  and  the  total  overthrow  iMonstrons 
of  Morton,  produced  no  beneficial  consequences  to 
unfortunate  Mary.  In  the  year  1581,  she  addressed 
a  letter  to  Castelnau  the  French  ambassador,  in  which  An.  i5Si. 
she  complained  that  her  body  was  so  weak,  and  her 
limbs  so  feeble,  that  she  was  unable  to  walk.  Castel¬ 
nau  therefore  intreated  Elizabeth  to  mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary’s  confinenu'nt :  whicli  being  refu¬ 
sed,  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  resigning  her  claims  to 
tlie  crown  both  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the 
hands  of  her  son,  and  even  of  advising  him  to  use  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  establish  Iiis  claim  to  tlie  English 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  this  violent  method,  she 
again  contented  herself  with  sending  to  the  court  of 
England  ineft’cctual  memorials  and  remonstrances.  Eli- 
zabeti),  instead  of  taking  compassion  on  b.cr  miserable 
.situation,  assiduously  encouraged  every  kind  of  disorder 
in  the  kingdom,  on  purpose  to  have  the  queen  mere 
and  more  in  lier  power.  Tlius  tlie  Scottish  malcon- 7!n, 
tents  finding  themselves  always  supported,  a  conspiracy  takc-n  pri- 
was  at  last  entered  into,  the  design  of  which  was 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority' 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  wlio  were  now  the  principal 
persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  actors  in  this  con¬ 
spiracy  were  the  earls  of  Gowric,  Mar,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Boy'd,  with  the  masters  of 
Glammis  and  Oiiphant.  By  reason  of  the  youth  and 
imbecility  of  the  king,  they  easily  accomplished  their 
purpose  ;  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  they' 

})romiscd  him  his  liberty',  provided  he  would  comma  id 
Lenox  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly'  done  ;  but  the  king  found  himself  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  before.  The  more  cftectually'  to  detain  him 
in  custody,  the  rebels  constrained  him  to  issue  a  procla¬ 
mation,  V  herein  he  declared  himself  to  he  at  perfect  li¬ 
berty.  Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king  s 
relief  with  a  considerable  body'  of  forces,  when  lie  was 
disconcerted  by'  the  king’s  peremptory  command  to 
leave  Scotland ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arian  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
close  custody'  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  c-onfiiied 
only  in  his  house  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  on 
them  the  title  of  “  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
state.  ” 

The  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  wl.icli  is 
averse  to  Episcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance  to-ipl’mvv'l 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.  On  the  11th  of  Octo-®,* 
ber  1.582,  they'  made  a  solemn  act.  by  which  the  miV/  ri5S2. 
of  RiitJivcn,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  called,  was 
deemed  a  service  most  acceptable  to  all  w  ho  feared  God, 

,5  B  2  resuected 


(\1  Jebb.  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  It  has  never  been  published.  Keitli  and  other  historians  have  preserved  what  liny 
t  all  l/ie  carl  of  Botlnvrll's  declaration  at  his  death,  and  account  it  to  be  genuine.  Their  partiality  for  IMary  in- 
eluccd  them  the  more  easily  to  fall  into  this  mistake.  The  paper  they  give  is  elenmnstrativcly  a  forgery  ;  and 
the  want  of  the  real  confession  of  Bothwell  is  still  a  deficienev  in  our  history. 
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Scotland,  respected  the  true  religion,  and  were  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  the  king  and  state  ;  and  every  minister 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  his  'pulpit  on  the 
expediency  of  this  measure,  and  to  eichort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  prosecuting  the  fidl  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  church,  and  the  perfect  reformation  of 
tire  commomvea'th.  Not  satisfied  with  this  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  the  conspirators  got  their  proceed- 
_ings  approved  bv  the  estates  of  Scotland,  as  “  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  necessary  service  to  the  king.  ”  At 
the  same  time  it  was  enacted,  that  no  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  suit  of  any  kind  should  ever  be  instituted  against 
the  persons  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  his  leave  of  Scotland,  and  sailed  for  France,  where 


831 
IMary 
writes  to 
Elizabetl), 


832 

who  acts 
with  her 
usual  per¬ 
fidy. 


An.  1585. 


833 

The  king 
escapes 
from  cap¬ 
tivity. 


he  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  despair  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  was  taken  prisoner  by  rebels 
who  had  been  instigated  by  Elizabeth.  In  this  distress, 
she  addressed  a  most  spirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in 
which  she  at  once  asserted  her  own  innocence,  and  set 
forth  the  conduct  of  Elizabetli  herself  in  such  lan¬ 
guage  as  must  have  put  the  most  impudent  of  her  ad¬ 
versaries  to  the  blush.  Elizabeth  could  not  reph',  and 
therefore  had  recourse  to  her  usual  arts  of  treacherous 
negociation.  New  terms  were  proposed  to  Mary,  who 
would  gladly  have  submitted  almost  to  any  thing,  pro¬ 
vided  she  could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propos¬ 
ed,  as  had  often  been  done  before,  to  associate  tlie 
queen  of  Scots  with  her  son  in  the  government ;  but 
as  this  was  to  be  referred  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth’s  friends,  and  to  the  parliament, 
who  were  under  the  power  of  the  same  faction,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  no  such  association  ever  could  take 
place,  or  indeed  was  ever  intended. 

After  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  conspirators  appre¬ 
hended  no  further  danger,  little  supposing  that  a  prince 
so  young  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himself  from 
captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
estates  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew’s. 
James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithstanding  his 
confinement  at  Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  instruct 
and  advise,  pretended  a  desire  of  visiting  his  grand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  resided  at  St  Andrew’s,  and 
was  for  that  purpose  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  Angus,  and  Mar,  wlio  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  inn,  which  was  quite 
open  and  defenceless.  But  having  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  castle  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  admitted  into  it ; 
and  Colonel  Stuart,  who  comijianded  the  castle,  after 
admitting  a  few  of  his  retinue,  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
shut.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marischal,  Montrose,  and 
Ilothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  hastened 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  swords.  The  opposite 
faction,  being  unprepared  for  hostilities,  were  filled  with 
consternation.  Of  all  the  conspirators,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king’s  presence,  by 
the  favour  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  parLn. 
The  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marischal,  and 
Rothes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  assisting  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  and  soon  after 
tbis,  Janies  set  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  no  soon¬ 
er  found  himself  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  he  issued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 


conspirators  ;  but  they,  flattering  themselves  with  the  Scotland 
hopes  of  support  from  Elizabeth,  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  of  ins  pardon.  In  consequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  rebels.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  secretly  all  the  encouragement  she  could,  and  the 
clergy  uttered  the  most  seditious  discourses  against  the 
king  and  government ;  and  while  they  railed  against 
Popery,  they  themselves  maintained  openly  the  very 
cliaracteristic  anddistinguishingmark  of  Popery,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  power.  R-4 

At  last  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hostilities  ;  Eaii  of 

but  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who^'^’"  '*^ 

had  again  begun  his  treasonable  practices,  was  com- 

V  ,  1  I  •!  ,1  11  and  execu. 

mitted  to  custody  ;  wiiile  the  rest,  unable  to  oppose  ted. 

the  king,  who  appeared  against  them  with  a  formidable 

army,  were  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Eliza- 

betii,  with  her  usual  treacheiy,  juotected  them. 

The  earl  of  Gowrie  suffered  as  a  traitor;  but  the  seve¬ 
rity  exei  cisjcd  against  him  did  not  intimidate  the  clergy. 

The}'^  still  continued  their  rebellious  practices,  until  the 
king  being  informed  that  tliey  were  engaged  in  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  some  of  tlie  fugitive  lords,  citations 
were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before  tlie  privy-  535 
council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  appear,  fled  to  Proceed- 
England  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  1584',  the  king'"gsa.gai»st 
summoned  a  convention  of  the  estates,  on  purpose 
humble  the  pride  of  the  cIiLireh  in  an  effectual  manner.  '  ^ 
la  this  assembly  the  raid  of  Kulhveu  was  declared  to 
be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as  it  had  grown 
into  a  custom  with  tlie  promoters  of  sedition  and  the 
enemies  of  prdcr,  to  decline  the  judgment  of  the  king 
and  the  council,  v.  lien  called  before  them  to  answer  for 
rebellious  or  contumelious  speeches,  uttered  from  the 
pulpit  or  in  public  places,  an  ordination  was  made,  as- 
sertingthatlhc-y  liad  complctepowcrs  to  judge  concern¬ 
ing  persons  of  every  degree  and  function  ;  and  declar¬ 
ing,  that  every  act  of  opposition  to  their  jurisdiction 
should  be  accounted  treason.  It  was  enacted,  that  the 
authority  of  parliament,  as  constituted  by  tlic  free  votes 
of  the  three  estates,  was  suiu  eme  ;  and  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  diminish,  alter,  or  infringe,  its  power,  dignity, 
and  jurisdiction,  should  be  punished  as  treason.  All 
jurisdictions  and  judgment.^,  all  assemblies  and  conven¬ 
tions,  not  approved  of  by  the  king  and  the  three  estates, 
were  condemned  as  unlawful,  and  prohibited.  It  was 
ordained,  that  the  king  miglit  ajrpoint  commissioners, 
with  powers  to  examine  into  the  delinquencies  of  clergy¬ 
men,  and,  if  proper,  to  deprive  them  of  their  benefices. 

It  was  commanded,  that  clergymen  should  not  for  the 
future  be  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  lords  of  the  session, 
or  to  the  administration  of  any  judicature  civil  or  cri¬ 
minal.  An  ordination  was  made,  which  subjected  to 
capital  punishment  all  persons  who  should  inquire  into 
tiie  affairs  of  state  witli  a  malicious  curiosity,  or  who 
should  utter  false  and  slanderous  speeclies  in  sermons, 
declamations,  or  familiar  discourse,  to  tlie  reproach  and 
contempt  of  the  king,  liis  jiarents,  and  progenitors.  It 
was  ordered  that  a  guard,  consisting  of  40  gentlemen, 
with  a  yearly  allowance  to  each  of  200/.  sliould  con-  g^g 
tinually  attend  on  the  king.  This  parliament,  which  Attempts 
was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown,  did  not  overlook  tlie^o ‘‘“I’pre.ss 
history  of  Buchanan,  which  about  this  time  was  excit- 
ing  a  very  general  attention.  It  commanded,  that  all"„ry_’’ 
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Scotland,  persons  who  were  possessed  of  copies  of  his  chronicle, 
and  of  his  treatise  on  the  Scottish  government,  should 
surrender  them  within  40  days,  under  the  jtenalty  of 
200/.,  in  order  that  they  might  be  purged  of  the  offen¬ 
sive  and  extraordinary  matters  they  contained.  This 
stroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  ineft'cctual.  Foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  were  filled  with 
the  highest  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Buchanan.  It 
was  not  permitted  that  his  writings  should  suffer  mutila¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  multiplied  in  every  ([uartcr  ;  and  the 
severit}'  exercised  against  them  only  served  the  more  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  to  diffuse  his  reputation. 

Tlie  clergy  While  the  parliamentary  acts,  which  struck  against 
endeavour  the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  the 
ministers  deputed  iNIr  David  Lindsay  to  solicit  the  king 
a'^inst  the  Statutes  should  pass  which  affected  the  ecclesi- 

cfvil power,  astical  establishment,  without  the  consultation  of  the 
general  asseinbl3u  But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  in¬ 
formation  of  this  commission,  defeated  it,  bt' committing 
Mr  Lindsay'  to  prison  as  a  spy  for  the  discontented 
nobles.  On  the  publication,  however,  of  these  acts  by 
the  heralds,  Mr  Robert  Pont  minister  of  St  Cuthbert’s, 
and  one  of  the  senators  of  the  court  of  session,  with  Mr 
Walter  Balcanqual,  protested  formally  in  the  name  of 
the  church,  that  it  dissented  from  them,  and  that  they 
were  consequently  invalid.  Having  made  this  protest¬ 
ation,  they  instantly  fled,  and  were  proclaimed  traitors. 
By  letters  and  pamphlets,  which  were  artfully  spread 
among  the  people,  their  passions  were  rouzed  against 
the  king  and  his  council.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
took  the  resolution  of  forsaking  their  flocks,  and  retir¬ 
ing  to  England.  And  in  an  apologj'  circulated  bj' 
their  management,  theyanxiousl}' endeavoured  to  awak¬ 
en  commiseration  and  pity.  'J’hev  magnified  the  dangers 
which  threatened  them  ;  and  they  held  out,  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  their  conduct,  the  example  of  the  prophets,  the 
apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  of  Christ  himself,  who  all  con¬ 
curred,  they  said,  in  opposing  the  ordinations  of  men, 
when  contradictor^'  to  the  will  of  heaven,  and  in  declin¬ 
ing  the  rage  of  the  enemies  of  God.  The  king  appoint¬ 
ed  his  own  chaplains  and  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s 
to  perform  the  ministerial  functions  in  his  capital.  The 
clergy  over  Scothanil  were  commanded  to  subscribe  a 
declaration,  which  imported  the  siqn'cmacy  of  the  king 
over  rlie  church,  and  their  submission  to  the  authority 
of  the  bishops.  The  national  ferments  still  increased  in 
violence.  Many  ministers  refused  to  subscribe  this  de¬ 
claration,  and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was 
contended,  that  to  make  the  king  supreme  over  the 
church  was  no  better  than  to  set  up  a  new  pope,  and  to 
commit  treason  against  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  urged,  that 
to  overthrow  assemblies  and  presbyteries,  and  to  give 
dominion  to  bishops,  was  not  only  to  overset  the  esta¬ 
blished  polity  of  the  church,  but  to  destroy  religion  it- 
.self.  For  the  bishops  were  the  slaves  of  the  court,  were 
.schismatical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their 
lives.  It  was  aflirmed  that  heresy,  atheism,  and  po- 
))ery,  would  strike  a  deep  root,  and  grow  into  strength. 
And  the  people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  bishops 
would  corrupt  the  nation  into  a  resemblance  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  dissimula¬ 
tion  and  blasphemy,  persecution  and  obscenity,  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  co¬ 
vetousness,  jrerjurj',  and  sacrilege.  It  was  reported 
.abroad,  that  the  ministers  alone  were  entrusted  with  ec¬ 


clesiastical  functions,  and  with  the  sword  of  the  word  ;  Scotland* 

and  that  it  was  most  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  - 

that  Jesus  Christ  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  civil  magistrates  and  their  ser¬ 
vants  or  deputies. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  measure  at  this  sud¬ 
den  revolution,  and  terrifled  by  a  confession  extorted  by 
the  rack  from  one  Francis  Throgmorton,  concerning  a 
combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade  England, 
began  to  treat  with  Mary  in  a  more  sincere  manner  than 
usual  ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  side  the  earl  of 
Arran,  the  only  man  of  activity  in  Scotland,  she  re¬ 
solved  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  Catholics,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  inflamed 
*  against  herwith  a  boundless  and  implacable  rage.  There 
prevailed  manj- rumours  ofplots  anti  conspiracies  against 
her  kingdom  and  her  life.  Books  were  published,  which 
detailed  her  cruelties  and  injustice  to  Mary  in  the  most 
indignant  language  of  reproach,  and  which  recommend¬ 
ed  her  assassination  as  a  most  meritorious  act.  The  earl 
of  Arran  had  explained  to  her  the  practices  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  with  her  son,  and  had  discovered  the  intrigues 
of  the  Catholic  princes  to  gain  him  to  their  views. 

While  her  sensibilities  and  fears  were  severely  excruciat-  Intended 
ing  to  her,  circumstances  happened  which  confirmed 
them,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  fullest  scope  to  the 
malignity  of  her  passions.  Crichton,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
passing  into  his  own  country,  was  taken  by  Netherland 
pirates  ;  and  some  papers  which  he  had  torn  in  pieces 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  being  recovered,  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  England.  Sir  William  W'ade  put  them  to¬ 
gether  with  dexterity  ;  and  they  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  concerted  by 
the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Guise.  s."9 
About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was  intercept-  Remark¬ 
ed  from  Mary  to  Sir  ITancis  Englefield.  She 
piained  in  it  that  she  could  have  no  reliance  on  the  in- 
tegrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  expected  no  happy  i,y  Eiiz.i- 
issue  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  for  her  re- both, 
storation  and  libert)'.  She  urged  the  advancement  of 
the  “  great  plot;”  she  intimated,  that  the  prince  her 
son  was  favourable  to  the  “  designment,  ”  and  disposed 
to  be  directed  by  her  advice  ;  she  entreated,  that  every 
delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  state  and  condition 
should  be  laid  aside  without  scruple  ;  and  she  assured 
him,  that  she  would  most  willingly  suffer  perils  and 
dangers,  and  even  death  itsell',  to  give  relief  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  children  of  the  church.  These  discoveries,  so 
exasperating  to  the  inquietudes  and  distresses  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  general  consterna¬ 
tion.  'fhe  terror  of  an  invasion  spread  itself  with  ra¬ 
pidity  over  England  ;  and  the  Protestants,  while  they 
trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were  still  more 
alarmed  with  the  danger.s  which  threatened  their  reli- 
gion. 

In  this  state  of  perplexity'  and  distraction,  the  coun¬ 
sellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been 
her  instruments  in  persecuting  the  queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  severities  n  ith  which  slichad  treated  the  Catholics. 

They  were  fully  sensible,  that  her  greatness  and  safety 
were  intimately  connected  with  their  own  ;  and  they 
concurred  in  indulging  her  fears,  jealousies,  and  resent-  s  to 
ment.  It  was  resolved  that  Mary  should  perish.  .Vn  Her  lUm: 
association  was  formed,  to  which  persons  of  every  con-  fv-obea 
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Gcotland  (Jltlon  and  degree  were  Invited.  The  professed  business 
'“■"V"'  'of  this  association  was  the  preservation  of  tire  life  of 
Elizabeth,  which  it  was  alHrmed  was  in  danger,  from  a 
conspiracy  to  advance  some  pretended  title  to  the  crown ; 
and  its  members  vowed  and  protested,  by  the  majesty 
of  God,  to  employ  their  whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives, 
and  goods,  in  her  service  ;  to  withstand,  as  well  by  force 
of  arms  as  by  other  methods  of  revenge,  all  persons,  of 
whatever  nation  or  rank,  who  should  attempt  in  any 
form  to  invade  and  injure  her  safety  or  her  life,  and  ne¬ 
ver  to  desist  from  the  forcible  pursuit  of  them  till  they 
should  be  completely  exterminated.  They  also  vowed 
and  protested,  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  to 
prosecute  to  destruction  any  pretended  successor,  by 
whom,  or  for  whom,  the  detestable  deed  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Elizabeth  should  be  attempted  or  committed. 
The  earl  of  Leicester  was  in  a  particular  manner  the 
patron  of  this  association  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  was  exerted  to  multiply  the 
subscription  to  a  bond  or  league  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way,  and  to  be  a  foundation  for  accomplishing  the 
full  destruction  and  ruin  of  the  Scottish  queen. 

A  combination  so  l  esolute  and  so  fierce,  wdiich  point¬ 
ed  at  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  wdiich  might  defeat  the 
succession  of  her  son,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo¬ 


som  the  bitterest  anxieties  and  perturbation.  Weary  of 
her  sad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  with  calami- 
541  ties,  dieading  afflictions  still  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
She propos- take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  possible  pretext  of  se- 
of  a  scheme  of  accommodation,  to 

modationy  '^^’'clvno  reasonable  objection  could  be  made.  By  Naw, 
her  secretary,  she  presented  it  to  Elizabeth  and  her  pri¬ 
vy-council.  She  protested  in  it,  that  if  her  liberty  should 
be  granted  to  her,  she  would  enter  into  the  closest  amity 
with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an  observance  to  her  above 
every  other  prince  of  Christendom  t  that  she  would  for¬ 
get  all  the  injuries  with  which  she  had  been  loaded,  ac- 
know  ledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the  rightful  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  abstain  from  any  claim  to  her  crown  during  her 
life,  renounce  the  title  and  'arms  of  England,  which  she 
had  usurped  by  the  command  of  her  husband  the  kin^ 
ot  France,  and  reprobate  the  bull  from  Home  which 
tad  deposed  the  Eng-lish  queen.  She  likewise  protested, 
tuat  she  would  enter  into  the  association  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  security  of  Elizabeth;  and  that  she  would 
conclude  wdth  her  a  defensive  league,  provided  that  it 
shou  d  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  ancient  alliance  between 
Scotland  and  France  ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  done 
during  the  life  of  the  Engli.sh  queen,  or  after  her  death, 
to  mva  idate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
those  ol  her  son.  As  a  confirmation  of  these  articles, 
she  professed  that  she  would  consent  to  stay  in  EiKdand 
for  some  time  as  an  hostage  ;  and  that  if  she  wa^ per¬ 
mitted  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth,  she 
would  surrender  proper  and  acceptable  persons  as  sure¬ 
ties.  ^he  also  protested,  that  she  would  make  no  alte¬ 
rations  m  Scotland ;  and  that,  on  the  repeal  of  what 
had  oeen  enacted  there  to  her  di,sgrace,  site  would  bury 
in^obhvion  all  the  injuries  she  had  received  from  lier 
suojects  ;  that  she  would  recommend  to  the  kino-  her 
son  those  counsellors  who  were  most  attached  to^Eno. 
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of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmness  to  Scotland. 

the  proposed  accommodation,  it  was  her  desire  that  he - v— ^ 

should  be  called  as  a  party  :  and,  in  fine,  she  affirmed, 
that  she  wmuld  procure  the  king  of  France  and  the 
princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  perform-  ^4, 
ance  of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was  skilful  Hypocrisy 
in  hypocrisy,  discovered  the  most  decisive  symptoms  ofn^if  trea- 
satisfaction  and  joy  when  these  overtures  were  commu-'^’',':''-'^ 
nicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  however, 
conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary ;  and  her  mi¬ 
nisters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  against  lenient  and  paci¬ 
fic  measures.  It  was  loudly  insisted,  that  the  liberty  of 
Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  that  her  asso¬ 
ciation  with  her  son  would  be  the  ruin  both  of  England 
and  Scotland  ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power  would 
.  extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly  blow 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  act  of  attainder  had  passed 
against  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  estates  and  ho¬ 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king  ;  who,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  sent  Patrick  master  of  Gray,  to  demand  from 
the  queen  of  England  a  surrender  of  their  persons.  As 
this  ambassador  had  resided  for  some  time  in  France, 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  to  I\Iary :  but  being  a  man  of  no  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  easily  sulFercd  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  E- 
lizabeth  ;  and  while  he  pretended  frienilship  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  he  discovered  all  that  he  knew  of  her  343 
intentions  and  those  ol  her  son.  The  most  scandalousFalse  i-o- 
falsehoods  were  forged  against  Mary  ;  and'the  less  sheP®''*.^ 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  she  was  said‘‘S^i,'7‘^J.''® 
to  design.  That  an  unhappy  woman,  confined  and'seots!  ° 
guarded  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  sufficient  interest  to  procure  a  decent  treat¬ 
ment  for  herself,  should  b.j  able  to  carry  on  such  close 
and  powerful  negociations  with  dilferent  princes  as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  absurdity  which  it  must  for 
ever  be  impossible  to  explain.  1  hat  she  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  carl  of  Shrowsburv,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be  ;  tliough  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

This,  however,  could  scarcely  be  treasim  against  Eli¬ 
zabeth  :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Marv  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Ikudet  and  Sir  Drue 
Diuiy,  zeanius  puriUins,  and  wlio,  it  wa.5  hoped,  would 
tieat  hei  with  sucli  severity  as  nii-  ht  diave  her  to  de¬ 
spair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  .some  rash  action _ . 

Iheearl  ol  Leicester,  said  to  be  Elizabeth’s  Jiaramour, Assassins 
even  vontuicd  to  send  assassins,  on  purpose,  by  tile  mur-sent  to 
del  of  I\Iary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  mistress  from  lier 
fears.  But  the  new  keepers  of  the  castle,  tliough  re-'r* 
lifpous  bigots,  were  men  of  strict  jirobity,  and  rejected 
with  scorn  such  an  infamous  transaction.  In  1.585, 

IMary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  severe  imprison¬ 
ment.  She  had  been  removed  from  Sheffield  to  the 
castie  ot  lutbury  ;  and  under  her  new  keepers  she  ex¬ 
perienced  a  treatment  which  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust,  disrespectful,  and  acrimonious.  Two  apartments  o  .4 
or  cnambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  were  She  is  con- 
sma.l  and  inconvenient,  meanly  furnished,  and'so  full'i'wil,  a.ul 
of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  'they  could  not  protect 
her  against  the  inclem.mcies  of  the  weather.  The  liber-^'^*’’''’'*'’”' 
ty  of  going  abroad  for  pleasure  or  exercise  was  denied 
to  her.  She  was  assailed  hy  rheumatisms  and  other 
naaiadies;  and  her  physician  would  not  undertake  to 
ettect  a  cure,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  ease,  unless 

she 
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^^Smlacd.  gj,g  should  be  l  emoved  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 

Applications  for  this  purpose  were  frequently  made, 
and  uniformly  rejected.  Here,  however,  her  own  af¬ 
flictions  did  not  extinguish  in  her  mind  her  sensibility 
for  the  misfortunes  of  others  ;  and  she  often  indulged 
herself  in  the  satisfaction  of  employing  a  servant  to  go 
through  the  village  of  Tiitbury  in  search  of  objects  of 
distress,  to  whom  she  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
Iier  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleasure,  com¬ 
manded  her  to  abstain  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  suspicious  fidelity,  she  desired  that  her  servant 
niight,  on  these  occasions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  constable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 
They  refused  to  her  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  duty 
of  dispensing  an  alms  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  soft  con.-olation  of  moistening  her  eye  with  sor¬ 
rows  not  her  own.  To  insult  her  the  more,  the  castle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  whose  crime  was  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
m.ish  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
oppo.eite  to  her  window,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per¬ 
secuted  in  her  sight  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  criis  and  resistance,  he  was  dragged 
every  morning  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  Pro- 
testaiit  worship;  and  after  enduring  several  weeks  this 
extraordinary  violence  to  his  conscience,  he  was  unmer¬ 
cifully  strangled  without  any  form  of  law'  or  justice. 
Mary  remonstrated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  against 
indignities  so  shocking  and  so  horrible  ;  but  instead  of 
obtaining  consolation  or  relief,  she  was  involved  more 
deeply  in  w  oe,  and  exposed  to  still  severer  inventions  of 
malice  and  of  anger. 

Elizabeth  ^he  midst  of  her  misfortunes,  Mary  had  still  sola- 

siows  dis-  ced  herself  w  ith  hope;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
sensionsbe- son  she  naturally  expected  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
and  her  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality;  and 
in  the  negociaticn  which  she  had  opened  with  him  for 
her  association  in  the  government,  he  had  been  studi¬ 
ous  to  please  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her, 
by  a  particular  despatch,  that  he  Ibund  the  greatest 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tenderness,  and  that  he  w  ould 
c-jcomplish  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
.association  with  him  in  the  government ;  that  it  would 
be  his  most  earnest  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com¬ 
mon  subjects  to  that  measure;  and  tliat  she  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  him,  during  his  life,  every  satisfaction  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promise  to  herself 
from  an  affectionate  and  obedient  son.  But  these  fair 
blossoms  of  kindne.ss  and  love  were  all  blasted  bv  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  master  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  ascendant  over  James,  she  turned 
from  Mary  bis  affections.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
association  in  the  government ;  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  urge  Elizabeth  on  the  subject  of 
her  liberty.  The  master  of  Gray  bad  convinced  him, 
that  if  any  favour  were  shown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his  humiliation.  He 
assured  him,  that  if  liis  mother  were  again  to  mount 
the  Scottish  throne,  her  zeal  for  Popery  would  induce 
her  to  seek  a  husband  in  the  house  of  Austria;  that 
she  would  dissolve  bis  association  with  her  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  on  pretence  of  Ins  attachment  to  the  re¬ 
formed  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  lose  the 
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glory  of  his  present  power,  but  endanger  his  prospects  Scotland, 
of  succession.  Mary  expostulated  with  him  by  letter  v— ^ 

on  the  timidity  and  coldness  of  his  behaviour,  and  he 
returned  her  an  answer  full  of  disrespect,  in  which  he 
intimated  his  resolution  to  consider  her  in  no  other 
character  than  as  queen  mother.  Her  amazement,  in¬ 
dignation,  and  grief,  were  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca- 
stelnau  the  French  ambassador  to  inform  him  of  her 
inquietudes  and  anguish.  “  My  son  (said  she)  is  un¬ 
grateful  ;  and  1  desire  that  the  king  your  master  may 
consider  him  no  longer  as  a  sovereign.  In  your  future 
despatches,  abstain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king. 

I  am  his  queen  and  his  sovereign  ;  and  while  I  live 
and  continue  at  variance  w  ith  him,  he  can  at  most  be 
only  an  usurper.  From  him  I  derive  no  lustre;  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  Lord  Darnley  or 
the  carl  of  Lenox  ;  for  I  raised  his  father  from  being 
my  subject  to  be  my  husband.  I  ask  from  him  nothing 
that  is  his;  what  I  claim  is  ray  own;  and  if  he  persists 
in  his  course  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  bestow 
on  him  my  malediction,  and  deprive  him  not  only  of 
all  ripht  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and  gran- 
deiir  to  which  he  might  succeed  through  me.  My 
enemies  shall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  theyexpectfrom 
him.  For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,  in  the 
amplest  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatness.” 

Elizabeth  haviftg  thus  found  means  to  sow  dissension 
between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  son,  did  not  fail  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  quarrel  for  her  own  advantage. 

The  pope,  the  duke  of  (iuise,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  347 
had  concluded  an  alliance,  called  the  helj  league,  for  Alliance  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion  all  over  Eu-*he  Popisli 
rope.  Elizabeth  w  as  thrown  into  the  greatest  conster- 
nation  on  this  account ;  and  the  idea  of  a  counter  asso-  fabetL 
ciation  among  tlie  Protestant  princes  of  Europe  imme¬ 
diately  suggested  itself.  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  de¬ 
puted  to  Scotland  ;  and  so  completely  gained  on  the 
imbecility  of  James,  that  he  concluded  a  firm  alliance 
with  Elizabeth,  without  making  any  stipulation  in  fa¬ 
vour  ot  his  mother.  Nay,  so  far  was  he  the  dupe  of  848 
thisambassadorand  his  mistress,  thathe  allowed  himself  Mean  and 
to  be  persuaded  to  take  into  his  favour  Mr  Archibald'''*'’™/"^ 
Douglas,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Darnley  ;  and, 
as  if  all  this  had  not  been  sufficient,  he  appointed  the  as- 
sassin  to  be  his  ambassador  to  England. 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  in  the  hands 
of  her  most  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  victim  to  S49 
her  resentment  and  treachery  in  the  year  1587.  A  plot  ■‘Account  of 
of  assassination  had  been  formed  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1586  against  the  English  queen  ;  partly  with  the‘p"racy“".' 
view  of  rescuing  tlie  Scottish  princess;  but  chiefly  from  gainst  Eli- 
a  motive  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion,  zitbetli. 

This  conspiracy,  which  originated  with  Catholic  priests 
and  persons  of  no  distinction,  was  soon  imparted  to  Mr 
Babington,  a  person  of  great  fortune,  of  many  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  wlio  hail  before  tliat  time  discovered 
himself  to  be  the  zealous  friend  of  Queen  Mary.  That 
she  had  corresponded  with  Babington  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  it  was  some  years  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
plot.  A  long  silence  had  taken  place  between  them  ; 
and  Morgan,  one  of  the  English  fugi'ives  in  France,  and 
a  warm  friend  of  Mary’s,  in  the  month  of  May  1586, 
wrote  a  letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  t!>e  nio>i  |)res. 
sing  m.anner  recommending  a  revival  of  that  correspon¬ 
dence.  In  consequence  of  which,  in  her  answer  to 

Morgan, 
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Scotland.  Morgan,  dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  she  informed  him 
tliat  she  had  made  every  apology  in  her  power  to  Ba- 
bington,  for  not  havitag  written  to  him  for  so  long  a 
space  ;  that  he  had  generously  offered  himself  and  all 
his  fortune  in  her  cause  ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  Mor¬ 
gan’s  advice,  she  would  do  her  best  to  retain  him  in  her 
interests;  but  she  throws  oiit  no  hint  of  her  knowledge 
of  the  intended  assassination.  On  the  very  same  day  she 
likewise  wrote  to  Paget,  another  of  her  most  confiden¬ 
tial  friends  ;  but  not  a  word  in  it  with  respect  to  Ba- 
bingtons’s  scheme  of  cutting  off  the  English  queen.  To 
Morgan  and  to  Paget  she  certainly  would  have  commu¬ 
nicated  her  mind,  more  readily  and  more  particular!}’’ 
than  to  Babington,  and  have  consulted  them  about  the 
plot,  had  she  been  accessory  to  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Mary’s  friends  to  keep 
her  a  stranger  to  all  clandestine  and  hazardous  underta¬ 
kings  in  her  favour.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  recollect,  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  July,  expressly,  and  in  the  strongest  terms,  recom- 
»  Murdin,  mended  to  have  no  intelligence  at  all  with  Ballard,  * 
527.  ’  who  was  one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and 

who  was  the  very  person  who  communicated  it  to  Ba¬ 
bington.  The  queen,  in  consequence  of  this,  shut  the 
door  against  all  correspondence,  if  it  should  be  offered, 
t  Ibid.  554.  with  that  person,  f  At  the  same  time,  Morgan  assign¬ 
ed  no  particular  reasons  for  that  advice;  so  cautious  was 
he  of  giving  the  queen  any  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  :  What  he  said  was  generally  and  studiously  ob¬ 
scure: Ballard  (said  he,  only )  is  intent  on  some  mat¬ 
ters  of  consequence,  the  issue  of  which  is  uncertain.’’ 
He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himself  to 
abstain  by  all  means  from  opening  his  views  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

The  conspiracy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba- 
V  lington  was  completely  detected  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June  :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  resi¬ 
dences,  of  those  engaged  in  it  were  then  known  :  The 
blow  might  have  been  soon  struck  :  The  life  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  conspirators,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  apprehended  ;  they  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  complete  liberty  ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the 
least  suspicion  against  them  ;  and  in  this  free  and  quiet 
state,  were  they  suffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning 
of  August,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  What 
could  be  the  reasons  for  such  a  conduct  ?  From  what 
causes  did  the  council  of  England  suspend  the  just  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  laws,  and  leave  their  queen’s  life  still  in 
jeopardy?  Was  it  on  purpose  to  procure  more  conspi¬ 
rators,  and  involve  others  in  the  crime  ? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  still  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  associates.  Their  destruction  was  a 


small  matter  compared  with  her’s.  Could  she  be  de-  Scotland. 

coved  into  the  plot,  things  would  have  put  on  a  very  ' - 

different  aspect.  Babington’s  conspiracy,  which  in 
reality  occasioned  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out, 
and  well  guarded  against,  would  prove  one  of  the  most 
grateful  incidents  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  ministers,  too,  knew  how  much  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  themselves  justly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottish  prin¬ 
cess:  Shouldshe  come  to  mount  thethroneof  England, 
their  downfal  was  inevitable  ;  from  which,  it  should 
seem,  is  to  be  explained,  wh}'  they  were  even  more 
zealous  than  their  mistress  to  accomplish  her  ruin.  s.to 

Of  these,  Sir  Francis  Walsingliam  secretarj-  of  state  Art  and 

appears  to  have  taken  on  himself  the  chief  management 

.  .1  ®  „  Elizabeth 

in  concerting  a  plan  ot  operations  against  the  queen 
Scots ;  and  as  a  model,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his  eye  nisters. 
that  which  was  pursued  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  earl 
of  Murray.  His  spies  having  early  got  into  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  lower  sort  of  the  conspirators,  he  now  em¬ 
ployed  the  very  agency  of  the  latter  for  his  purposes. 
Learning  that  a  packet  from  France  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  Queen  Maiy,  and  by  the  Iiands 
of  one  Gilbert  Gifford  a  priest,  whom  he  had  secretly 
gained  over  from  their  association,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  who  had  now  the  custody  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  requesting  that  one  of  his  domestics 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe  for  conveying  that 
packet  to  the  captive  princess.  This  was  on  purpose 
to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forged  in  the  name  of 
Babington,  in  which  that  conspirator  was  made  to  im¬ 
part  to  the  Scottish  queen  his  scheme  of  assassination, 
and  to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 

Paulet,  however,  to  his  honour,  refused  to  comply  with 
th  e  request  of  Walsingliam ;  on  which  Gifi'ord  corrupted 
a  brewer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  put  his  letters  to 
Mary  in  a  hole  in  the  castle-wall.  By  the  same  con¬ 
veyance  it  was  thought  that  Mary  w'ould  answer  the  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  it  appears  that  she  never  saw  tliem,  and  that 
of  course  no  return  was  made,  (v)  It  was  then  con¬ 
trived  that  answers,  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  Gifford,  should  be  found  in  the  hole  of  the  w’all. 

Wal  singham,  to  whom  these  letters  were  carried,  pro¬ 
ceeded  formall}'  to  decijiher  them  by  the  help  of  one 
Thomas  Philips,  a  person  skilled  in  these  matters;  and 
after  exact  copies  were  taken  of  them,  it  is  said  that 
they  were  all  artfully  scaled  and  sent  off  to  the  persons 
to  whom  they  were  directed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
only  the  letters  direeteil  to  Babington  were  sent  to  him ; 
and  the  answers  which  he  maile  to  the  queen’s  supposed 
letters  were  carried  directly  to  Walsingliam.  A  foun¬ 
dation  for  criminating  Mary  being  thus  l.iid,  the  con¬ 
spirators  were  quickly  discovered,  as  being  already 

known, 


(v)  Dr  Robertson  of  Dalrneny,  w’lio,  in  his  history  of  IMary  queen  of  Scots,  has  thrown  much  light  on 
those  dark  transactions  of  Elizabeth’s  nefarious  ministers,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  answer  to  Bahing- 
ton  s  letter  w'as  written  by  the  Scottish  queen’s  secretaries.  Although  they  could  not  communicate  that  letter 
to  herself,  on  account  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  assassination,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  despatch  in  her  name,  ap¬ 
proving  of  It ;  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  escaping  from  imprisonment,  and  of  their  mistress  being  seated  on  the 
throne  ot  England.  This  despatch  being  conveyed  through  the  same  chink  of  the  wall,  was  carried  by  Giffbrd 
to  \\alsingham;  opened  ;  deciphered,  and  copied  by  him ;  and  then  sent  to  Babington.  Camden  informs 
us,  that  Walsingliam  artfully  forged  a  postscript  in  the  same  cipher  to  this  despatch  ;  in  wiiich  Queen  Mary  was 

mac  e  o  request  o  abington  to  inform  her  particularly  of  the  names  of  his  accomplices,  and  of  others  who  were 
inends  to  the  cause. 
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ScoOaml.  known,  anti  siifFored  tlie  death  of  traitors.  The  un- 
happy  princess,  eaj^crly  watched  by  Paulet,  and  unac¬ 
quainted  witli  the  late  occurrence,  received  a  visit  from 
Sir  Tlionias  Gorges.  Tliis  envoy,  as  instructed  by  E- 
lizabeth,  surprised  her  wlicn  slio  had  mounted  Iier  Iiorse 
to  take  the  j)leasure  of  tlie  chase.  His  salutation  was 
abrupt  and  unceremonious  ;  and  after  informing  her  of 
the  discovery  and  circumstances  of  tlie  consjnracy  of 
Eabington,  he  rudely  charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it. 
Her  astonishment  was  great,and  slie  desired  to  return  to 
her  chamber ;  but  this  favour  was  refused  to  her  ;  and 
after  being  carried  from  one  house  to  another,  in  an  an¬ 
xious  and  perplexing  uncertaint}',  she  was  committed 
to  Fotheringa}'  castle  in  Northamptonshire.  Naw  and 
Curl,  her  two  secretaries,  the  ibrmer  a  Frenchman,  the 
latter  a  native  of  Scotland,  were  taken  into  custody. 
Paulet,  breaking  open  the  doors  of  her  private  closet, 
possessed  himself  of  her  money,  which  amounted  to  not 
more  than  7000  crowns.  Her  cabinets  were  carefully 
sealed  up  ;  and  being  sent  to  London,  were  examined 
in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth.  They  contained  many 
despatches  from  persons  beyond  the  sea,  copies  of  letters 
which  had  been  dictated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of 
ciphers  and  characters.  There  were  also  discovered  in 
them  many  despatches  to  her  from  English  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  respect.  These  E- 
lizabeth  concealed  ;  but  their  authors  suspecting  that 
they  were  known,  sought  to  purchase  her  forgiveness 
by  the  most  abject  protestations  of  an  attachment  to  her 
person,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  inveterate  en- 
nlity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  declared, 
that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  handwriting. 
’I'hey  had  been  dictated  by  her  in  the  French  language 
to  Naw,  translated  into  English  by  Curl,  and  then  put 
into  cipher.  They  contained  not,  however,  any  mat¬ 
ters  with  which  she  could  be  reproached  or  criminated. 
It  was  on  the  foundation  of  the  letters  which  Gifford 
had  communicated  toWalsingham  that  her  guilt  was  to 
be  inferred  ;  and  with  copies  of  these,  and  with  an  at¬ 
tested  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Babington  and  his 
associates.  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was  now  despatchsdinto 
France  toaccuse  her  to  Henrylll.andtoexplaintohim 
the  dangers  to  which  Elizabeth  was  exposed  from  the 
machinations  and  practices  of  the  English  exiles. 

The  privy  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  on  the 
(ions  on  tlie  most  proper  method  of  proceedijig  against  Mary.  To 
Dietbod  of  some  it  appeared,  that  as  she  was  only  accessory  to  the 
!i'gain!t  her.  ‘I’e  designer  of  it,  the  most  eligible  severity 

to  be  exercised  against  her  was  a  closer  and  more  rigor¬ 
ous  conihiement ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify  this 
opinion,  by  observing,  that  she  was  sickly,  and  could 
not  live  long.  By  others  who  were  haunted  b}'  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  she  ought  to  be  put 
instantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law.  The 
earl  of  Leicester  recommended  itasmostprudenttodis- 
patch  her  secretly  by  poison.  But  this  counsel  was  re¬ 
jected,  as  mean,  disgraceful,  and  violent.  The  lawyers 
were  of  opinion,  that  .she  might  he  tried  on  the  statute 
of  Edward  HI. ;  by  which  it  was  enacted  to  be  treason 
toimaginethedestruction  of  the  sovereign,  to  make  war 
against  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere  to  his  enemies.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  howevt  r,  and  her  ministers  liad  provided  a  more 
plausible  foundation  for  her  trial.  This  was  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  statute  approving  the  act  of  association.  As  it 
had  been  passed  while  Mary  was  iu  England,  it  was  ar- 
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gued,  that  she  was  bound  by  It  in  a  local  allegiance  to  Scotland. 

Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  debate  was  the  designa-  - v - 

tion  under  which  it  was  most  advisable  to  arraign  her. 

To  employ  a  foreign  name  and  title  as  directly  de¬ 
scriptive  of  her,  was  not  judged  to  be  consistent  w  ith 
the  law  of  England.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  de¬ 
sign  her  “  l\'!ary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  V.  king 
of  Scotland,  and  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots,  and 
dowager  of  France.  ”  j,— 

This  resolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap^  Commis- 
pointed  above  forty  peers  or  privy  counsellors,  and  five^'^'wrs  af;- 
judges,  bestowing  on  them  in  a  body,  or  on  the  great- 
er  part  of  them,  absolute  power  and  authority  to  inquire  '' 
into  the  matters  compassed  and  imagined  against  her  by 
the  Scottish  princess,  and  to  pass  sentence  according  to 
the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  act  which  had  been  passed. 

Of  these  commissioners  a  great  majority  proceeded  to  the 
castle  of  Fotheringay;  and  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
they  deputed  to  Mary,  Sir  Walter  iMildmay,  Sir  Amias 
Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  a  public  notary,  to  tleliver 
to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth.  In  this  letter  the  Eng¬ 
lish  queen  gratified  her  unhappy  passions,  and,  after 
^  reproaching  Mary  with  her  crimes,  informed  her  that 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  take  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Scottish  princess,  though  astonished  with 
the  project  of  being  brought  to  a  public  trial,  was  able 
to  preserve  her  dignity,  and  addressed  them  with  a  com-  ^ 

posed  manner  and  air.  “  It  is  a  matter  (said  she)  alto-  .she  oiijects 
gether  uncommon  and  strange,  that  Elizabetli  shouldto  their  ju- 
command  me  to  submit  to  a  trial,  as  if  I  were  her  sub-  ‘isaiction. 
ject.  I  am  an  independent  sovereign,  and  will  not  tar¬ 
nish  by  any  meanness  my  high  birth,  the  princes  my  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  my  son.  INlisfortunes  and  misery  have 
not  yet  so  involved  me  in  dejection,  as  that  I  am  to  faint 
and  sink  under  this  new'  calamity  and  insult.  I  desire 
that  3'ou  will  remember  what  I  formerly  protested  to 
Bromley,  who  is  now  lord  chancellor,  and  to  the  lord 
La  War.  To  speak  to  me  of  commissioners  is  a  vain 
mockery  of  my  rank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my  peers, 
ihe  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me  ;  and  I  have 
no  counsellors  to  whose  wisdom  I  can  apply  for  instruc¬ 
tion.  IMy  papers  and  commentaries  have  been  taken 
from  me;  and  no  person  can  have  the  courage  to  appear* 
as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  recommended  myself 
and  my  condition  to  foreign  princes  ;  but  I  am  clear  of 
the  guilt  of  having  conspirecl  the  destruction  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  orof  havingincitedanyperson  whatever  to  destroy 
her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words  and  writings  that  an 
imputation  of  tins  kind  can  be  su))ported ;  and  I  am 
conscious  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  these 
evidences  cannot  be  employed  against  me.  ”  The  day 
aftershehadin  this  marfner  refused  to  allow  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  commissioners,  Paulet  and  Barker  returned 
to  her,  and  informed  her  that  they  had  put  her  speech 
into  V  riting,  and  desired  to  know  if  she  would  abide  by 
it.  She  heard  it  read  distinctly,  acknow  ledged  it  to  be 
rightly  taken,  and  avowed  her  readiness  to  persist  in  the 
sentiments  she  had  delivered.  But  sheadded,  there  was 
a  circumstance  of  which  she  had  omitted  to  .speak. 

“  Your  (pieen  (aid  she)  aH’ects  in  her  letter  to  observe, 
that  I  am  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  because  I 
have  lived  uniler  their  protection.  Thi^  sentiment  auil 
mode  of  thinking  are  very  surprising  to  me.  I  came 
into  England  to  ciave  her  iussistaiice  and  aid;  and  ever 
since,  I  liave  been  confined  to  a  prison.  The  miseries  of 
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captivity  cannot  be  called  a  protection,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  I  have  suifered  is  a  violation  of  all  latv.  " 

This  afflicted  but  undaunted  princess,  after  having 
thus  scorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  commissioners,  was  induced  at  last,  by  arguments 
under  the  insidious  mask  of  candour  and  friendship,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which  she 
had  taken,  and  consent  to  that  mode  of  trial  which 
had  been  proposed.  It  wa.-  represented  to  her  by  Hat¬ 
ton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  b}'  rejecting  a  trial,  she 
injured  her  own  reputation  and  interests,  and  deprived 
herself  of  the  only  opportunity  of  setting  her  innocence 
in  a  clear  light  to  the  present  and  to  future  times.  Im¬ 
posed  on  b}"  this  artifice,  she  consented  to  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  judges;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
she  still  protested  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  the  validity  of  all  their  proceedings. 

After  various  formalities  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
the  case  ;  and  was  followed  by  Sergeant  Gawdry,  who 
proceeded  to  explain  the  above  statute,  and  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  she  had  offended  against  it.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babington’s  conspiracy  ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  “  That  Maiy  knew  it, 
had  approved  of  it,  had  promised  her  assistance,  and 
had  pointed  out  the  means  to  effect  it.  ”  Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  against  her,  and  displayed  with 
great  art.  The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,  &c. 
and  her  secretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  spies  had 
afforded  all  the  necessary  intelligence  respecting  the  con¬ 
spiracy,  on  which  to  frame  a  correspondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  on  which  despatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends;  and 
the  ciphers  were  furnished  by  her  two  secretaries.  But 
besides  these  pretended  letters,  another  species  of  evi¬ 
dence  was  held  out  against  her.  Babington,  proud  of 
the  despatch  sent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Walsingham 
and  Gifford,  returned  an  answer  to  it;  and  a  reply  from 
her  by  the  same  agency  was  transmitted  to  him.  De¬ 
luded  and  in  toils,  he  communicated  these  marks  of  her 
attention  to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  most  confidential 
of  his  associates.  His  confession  and  theirs  thus  became 
of  importance.  Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confessions 
of  these  conspirators  deemed  sufficient  vouclters  of  her 
guilt.  Her  two  secretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forsaken  her,  were  engaged  to  subscribe  a  declaration, 
that  the  despatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at  her  command,  and  according  to  her  instructions. 
These  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  skill, 
and  heightened  with  all  the  imposing  colours  of  elo¬ 
quence,  were  pressed  on  Mary.  Though  she  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  pei  fidious  inhumanity  of 
her  enemies,  her  amazement  was  infinite.  Slie  lost 
not,  however,  her  courage  .  and  her  defence  was  alike 
expressive  of  her  penetration  and  magnanimity. 

“  The  accusation  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  most 
detestable  calumny.  ]  was  not  engaged  with  Babing¬ 
ton  in  his  conspiracy  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  of 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of 
Babington’s  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  despatches  addressed  to  him 
in  my  name.  His  confession  and  those  of  his  a.ssociates, 
■ahich  have  been  urged  to  establish  the  authority  of  my 


letters  to  him,  arelmperfect  and  vain.  If  these  conspi-  Scotkmd. 

rators  could  have  testified  any  circumstances  to  my  hurt,  - 

they  would  not  so  soon  have  been  deprived  of  their  lives. 
Tortures,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  improper 
confessions  from  them ;  and  then  they  were  executed. 

Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  false  criminations ; 
and  were  immediately'  shut  for  ever,  that  the  truth  might 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  iny*  ad¬ 
versaries  are  known  to  be  superior  to  scruples.  I  am 
informed  that  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  has  been  earnest 
to  recommend  himselfto  his  sovereign  by  practices  both 
against  my  life  and  that  of  my  son  ;  and  the  fabrication 
of  papers  by'  which  to  effectuate  my'  ruin,  is  a  business 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  most 
clear  and  inyontestabie,  is  necessary  to  overthrow  my 
integrity  ;  but  proofs,  the  most  feeble  and  suspicious, 
are  held  out  against  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exhibited, 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  superscription,  and 
I  will  instantly'  acknowledge  that  the  charge  against  me 
is  sufficiently'  supported.  The  declaration  of  my  secre¬ 
taries  is  the  effect  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  They  are 
strangers  ;  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  w'as  an  easy  a- 
chievement  to  a  queen  whose  power  is  absolute,  w’hose 
riches  areimmense,and  whose  ministers  are  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
ersion  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  Naw' ;  and  Curl,  w'hose 
capacity  is  more  limited,  was  ahvays  most  obsequious 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my'  knowledge  or  participation  ;  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  should  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconsi¬ 
derate  boldness.  They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
despatciics  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth;  and  they 
may  even  have  subscribed  their  declaration  to  my  pre¬ 
judice,  under  the  preirossession  that  the  guilt  which 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.  I  I'.ave  never  dictated  any  letter  to  them  w  Inch 
can  be  made  to  correspond  with  their  testimoiry.  And 
w  hat,  let  me  ask,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  safety  of  princes,  if  they  depemled  upon 
tire  writings  and  declarations  of  secretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  acting  in  hostility  to  ihe  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  solemnly  swore  to  observe  to 
me,  they  have  utterly'  incapacitated  themselves  from 
obtaining  any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  of 
fidelity  is  an  open  perjury ;  and  of  such  men  the  pro¬ 
testations  are  nothing.  But,  if  thev  are  y'et  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  The  matters  they  declare 
are  so  important  as  to  require  that  they  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  my'  presence.  It  argues  not  the  fairness  of 
the  proceedings  against  me,  that  this  formality  is  ne¬ 
glected.  I  am  also  without  the  assistance  of  an  advo¬ 
cate  ;  and,  that  I  might  be  defenceless  md  weak  in  the 
greatest  degree,  I  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and 
commentaries.  As  to  the  copies  ot  the  despatches  w  inch 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  my  direction  to  IMcn- 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Charles  Paget,  the  archbishop  of 
Gia  “gow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefieid,  they  are  most  un¬ 
profitable  forgeries.  For  they  tend  only  to  show  that 
I  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.  Now,  if  I  should  allow  that  these  de.-patches 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  them  that 
I  had  cons|)ired  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
confess,  that  1  have  yielded  to  the  strong  impulses  of 
nature  ;  and  that,  like  a  human  creature  encompassed 
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Scothiul.  n-It'i  dangers,  and  Insulicd  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 

- '  mvseif  !o  recover  nw  greatnes.s  and  iiiy  liberty.  The 

■efl’o.  t.-,  I  have  made  can  excite  no  blushes  in  me;  for 
the  voice  of  mankind  must  anplaud  them,  llellgion,  in 
her  sternest  moments  of  scvca-ity,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach ;  and  to  consider  tliem  as  crimes,  is  to 
despise  the  sanctimonious  reverence  of  iunnanity,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  suspicious  wretchedness  of  despotism.  I 
liave  souglit  by  every  art  of  concession  and  fi  iendship 
to  engage  my  sister  to  put  a  period  to  my  sufferings. 
Invited  by  her  smiles,  I  ventured  into  Iter  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  yontli  ;  and,  under  her  an- 
•gcr  and  the  miseries  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  into 
age.  During  a  calamitous  confinement  of  20  years, 
my  youth,  my  health,  my  hajtpiness,  are  for  ever  gone. 
'I'o  her  tenderness  and  generosity  I  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  justice:  and,  oppressed  and  agonizing 
with  unmerited  afflictions  and  hardships,  I  scrupled  not 
to  beseech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.  Nor  will  I  deny,  that  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Catholics  of  England.  My  entreaties  in  their  be¬ 
half  have  been  even  offered  with  earnestness  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  herselt.  But  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  stain 
myself  with  the  crimes  that  are  objected  to  me.  I  would 
disdain  to  purchase  a  crown  by  the  assassination  of  the 
meanest  of  the  human  race-  To  accuse  me  of  scheming 
the  death  of  the  queen,  my  sister,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  I  abhor  most.  It  is  my  nature  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  devotions  of  Esther,  and  not  the  sword  of  Ju¬ 
dith.  Elizabeth  herself  will  attest,  that  I  have  often 
admonished  her  not  to  draw  upon  her  head  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.  My  innocence  cannot  sincerely  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  could 
not  possibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
soul,  in  order  to  compass  a  transgression  so  horrible  as 
that  of  her  murder.  But  amidst  the  inclement  and  un¬ 
principled  pretences  which  my  adversaries  are  pleased  to 
invent  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  anguish,  I 
can  trace  and  discover  with  ease  the  real  causes  of  their 
hostility  and  provocation.  My  crimes  are,  my  birth, 
the  injuries  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  proud  of  the  first ;  I  can  forgive  the  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  the  third  is  a  source  to  me  of  such  comfort 
and  hope,  tlrat  for  its  glory  I  will  be  contented  that  my 
blood  shall  flow  upon  the  scaffold.  ” 

To  the  defence  of  Mary,  no  returns  were  made  be¬ 
side  unsupported  affirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  to  Jier  prejudice.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial,  liowcver,  there  occurred  some  incidents  which  de¬ 
serve  to  be  related.  My  lord  Burleigh,  who  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  discompose  her,  charged  her  with  the  fixed  re¬ 
solution  of  conven  ing  her  claims  and  titles  to  England 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  But  though,  in  a  discontented 
linmour  with  her  son,  she  had  threatened  to  disinherit 
him,  and  had  even  corresponded  on  the  subject  with  her 
select  friends,  it  appears  that  this  project  is  to  he  consi- 
flered  as  only  a  transient  effect  of  resentment  and  pas¬ 
sion.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spanish  king 
professed  to  have  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  a  book  in  justification  of  them  had  been 
communicated  to  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  slic 


had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  many  by  disapproving  Scotlaml. 
of  this  book  ;  and  that  no  conveyance  of  Iier  titles  to  — -v— ' 
the  Spanish  king  Iiad  been  ever  executed. 

The  trial  continued  during  two  days;  but  the  com¬ 
missioners  avoided  delivering  their  opinions.  My  lord 
Burleigh,  in  whose  management  Elizabeth  chiefly  con¬ 
fided,  and  whom  the  Scottish  queen  discomposed  in  no 
common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour,  being  eager 
to  conclude  the  business,  demanded  to  know  if  >he  had 
any  thing  to  add  to  what  site  had  urged  in  her  defence. 

She  informed  him,  that  she  would  be  infinitely  pleased  siie  dc-ircs 
and  gratified,  if  it  should  be  permitted  to  her  to  he '<)  ()e  hearct 
heard  in  her  justification  before  a  full  meeting  of  parlia-  •’‘'fgre  the 
ment,  or  before  the  queen  and  her  privy-council.  This 
intimation  was  unexpected  ;  and  the  request  implied  in  the  queea. 
it  was  rejected.  The  court,  in  consequence  of  previous 
instructions  from  Elizabeth,  adjourned  to  a  farther  day, 
and  appointed  that  the  place  of  its  convention  should  be 
the  star-chamber  at  \A'estminster.  It  accordingly  assem¬ 
bled  there  ;  and  Naw  and  Curl,  who  liad  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  Fotheringay-castie,  were  now  called  before  the 
commissioners.  An  oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put 
to  them  ,  and  they  definitely  affirmed  and  protested  that 
the  declaration  theysubscribed  was  in  every  respect  just 
and  faithful.  Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pro-  R-3 
nounce  sentence  against  .Mary.  The  commissioners  una-  .Tuilgincnf 
mmously  concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdict  org''>‘'> 
judgment,  that  she  “  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 
Babington  ;  and  that  she  had  compassed  and  imagined 
matters  within  the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the 
hurt,  death,  and  destruction,  of  the  royal  person  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  in  opposition  to  the  statute  framed  for  her  pro¬ 
tection.  ”  On  the  same  day  in  which  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  sentence  was  given,  the  commissioners  and  the 
judges  of  England  issued  a  declaration,  which  import¬ 
ed,  that  it  was  not  to  derogate  in  any  degree  from  the 
titles  and  honour  of  the  king  of  Scots. 

The  sentence  against  Mary  was  very  soon  ratified  by  xiie  sen- 
tlie  English  parliament.  King  James  was  struck  with  tuicc  rati- 
hoiTor  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of  his  mother ;  but 
that  spiritless  prince  could  show  his  resentment  no  far- 
ther  than  by  unavailing  embassies  and  remonstrances.  Au.' iTsci?* 
France  interposed  in  the  same  ineffectual  manner  ;  and 
on  tlie  6th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth  caused  the 
sentence  of  the  commissioners  against  her  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed.  After  this  she  was  made  acquainted  witli  her 
fate,  and  received  the  news  with  the  greatest  composure, 
and  even  apparent  satisfaction.  Her  keepers  now  refus¬ 
ed  to  treat  her  with  303-  reverence  or  respect.  They 
entered  her  apartment  with  their  heads  covered,  and 
made  no  obeisance  to  her.  They  took  down  her  canopy 
of  state,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the  badges  of  royalty. 

B}'^  these  insulting  mortifications  they  meant  to  inform 
her,  that  she  had  sunk  from  the  dignit)’  of  a  princess  to 
tlie  alijcct  state  of  a  criminal.  She  smiled,  tind  said,  “  la 
despite  of  your  sovereign  and  Iitr  subservient  judges,  I 
will  live  and  die  a  queen.  .My  royal  character  is  inde¬ 
lible;  and  I  will  surrender  it  with  my  spirit  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  from  whom  1  received  it,  and  to  whom  my 
honour  and  my  innocence  are  fully  known.”  In  this  me- 
lancliolj’ situation  i\  I  ary  addressed  amagnanimous  letter 
to  Elizabeth,  in  wliich,  without  making  the  least  soli¬ 
citation  for  her  life,  .she  only  requested  that  her  body 
might  be  carried  to  ITaiicc  ;  that  she  might  he  publicly 
executed  ;  that  her  servants  might  be  permitted  to  de- 
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Scotland,  part  ont  of  England  unmolested,  and  enjoy  the  lega- 
V-— 'cies  which  she  bequeathed  them.”  But  to  this  letter 
ggo  no  answer  was  given. 

Imbecility  In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  neither  address 
of  James,  courage  to  attempt  thine;  in  behalf  of  his  mo- 
ther,  announced  her  situation  to  his  bigotted  subjects, 
lence^antf  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  said  for  her  in  all  the  church- 
bigoti  y  of  es.  The  form  of  the  petition  he  prescribed  was  framed 
his  clergy,  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
no  objection  to  it.  He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  “  that 
it  might  please  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  light 
of  his  truth,  and  protect  her  from  the  danger  which  was 
hanging  over  her.  ”  His  own  chaplains,  and  IMr  David 
Lindsay  minister  of  Leith,  observed  his  command.  But 
all  the  other  clergy  refused  to  prostitute  their  pulpits  by 
preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a  Papist. 
James,  shocked  with  their  spirit  of  intolerance  and  sedi¬ 
tion,  appointed  a  new'  day  for  prayers  to  be  said  for 
Mary,  and  issued  a  stricter  injunction  to  the  clergy  to 
obey  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  himself  from  any 
insult,  he  commanded  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew’s  to 
preach  before  him.  Tho  ecclesiastics,  disgusted  with 
his  injunction,  persuaded  Mr  John  Cowper,  a  proba¬ 
tioner  in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  designed  for 
the  archbishop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
testified  his  surprise  ;  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would 
obey  his  injunction,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate. 
Cowpel-  replied,  “  that  he  would  do  as  the  spirit  of 
God  would  direct  him.  ”  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to 
compel  him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  this  violence  “  would  witness  against  tlie 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  ;  ”  and  denounced  a 
curse  against  the  spectators  for  not  exerting  themselves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbishop  now  ascending  the  pul¬ 
pit,  performed  with  propriety  the  function  to  which  he 
had  been  called,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  recom¬ 
mending  moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In 
the  afternoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy- coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  was  accompanied  by  IMr  Walter  Balcanqual 
and  Mr  William  "Watson,  two  ministers  remarkable  for 
their  zeal.  As  a  punishment  for  his  audacious  petu¬ 
lance,  he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  Blackness  ; 
and  his  attendants  having  distinguished  tlj,gmselves  by 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  were  prohibited  from 
ggj  preaching  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

Elizabeth  Elizabeth,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  the  torment  and 
feels  some  disquiet  of  unhappy  and  miserable  passions.  At  times 
remorse;  she  Courted  the  sadness  of  solitude,  and  refused  to  be 
consoled  or  to  speak.  In  other  seasons  her  sighs  were 
frequent,  and  she  broke  out  into  loud  and  wild  excla¬ 
mations  expressive  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Her  sub¬ 
jects  waited  the  detennination  of  her  will  under  a  dis¬ 
tracting  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  ministers,  wlio 
knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pit}',  were 
industrious  in  inventing  terrifying  intelligence,  and  in 
Smart,  circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.  T'lere  were  ru¬ 
mours  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Milford- 
haven  ;  that  a  formidable  army  of  Scottish  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital ;  that  the  duke  of  Guise 
had  disembarked  many  troops  of  veteran  soldiers  in  Sus- 
.sex  ;  that  Mary  had  escaped  out  of  prison,  and  was  col¬ 
lecting  the  English  Catholics  ;  that  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  had  thrown  aside  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth^  and  to  reduce  Lon¬ 


don  to  ashes.  An  actual  conspiracy  was  even  malicious-  Scotland. 
l_y  charged  upon  L’ A ubespine  tin  French  resident ;  and  — ' 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  disgrace. 

From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  ministers  of  ^lizabetli 
were  so  studious  to  excite,  they  scrupled  not  Icudly  and 
invariably  to  infer,  tliat  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom  could  be  re-established  only  by  the  speedy 
execution  of  the  Scottish  queen.  .  pgo 

Vv’hile  the  nation  was  thus  artfully  prepared  for  the''''t  '"'gns 
destruction  of  IMary,  Elizabeth  ordered  Secretary  Da- "^•u  rant 
vidson  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.  Hav-  ^ 

ing  perused  it  wdth  deliberation,  she  observed  that  it 
was  extended  in  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authority 
of  her  subscription.  She  was  in  a  humour  somewhat 
ga}^  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  tvas  not  sorrv  for  what 
she  had  done.  He  replied,  that  it  was  affiicting  to  him 
to  think  of  the  state  of  public  affairs  ;  but  that  he 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottish  prin¬ 
cess.  She  enjoined  him  to  be  secret,  and  desired,  that 
before  he  should  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he  should  carr}"^  it  to  Walsingham.  “  I  fear  much 
(said  she,  in  a  merry  tone),  that  the  grief  of  it  will 
kill  him.  ” 

This  levity  was  momentary;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
succeeded  it.  Though  she  earnestly  desired  the  death 
of  Mary,  she  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 

She  was  solicitous  to  accomplish  this  base  transaction  by 
some  method  whicli  would  conceal  her  consent  to  it.  gg^ 
After  intimating  to  iMr  Davidson  an  anxious  wish  that  \y:she.s  to 
its  blame  sliould  be  removed  from  her,  site  counselli.dl<'ivcher 
him  to  join  with  Walsingham  in  addressing  a  letter 
Sir  Amias  Paulct  and  Sir  Drue  Dury,  recommending 
it  to  them  to  manifest  their  love  to  Iter  by  shedding  pri¬ 
vately  the  blood  of  her  adversary.  The  unlawfuln.ess  of 
this  deed  affected  Davidson,  and  he  objected  to  it.  She 
repeated  resolutely  her  injunctions,  and  he  departed  to 
execute  them.  A  letter  under  his  name  and  that  of 
^^'a]sing!lam  was  despatched  to  .Mary’s  keepers,  com¬ 
municating  to  them  her  purpose.  Corrupted  by  her 
passions,  and  lost  to  the  sensibilities  of  virtue,  Elizabetii 
had  now  reached  the  last  extremity  of  human  wicked¬ 
ness.  Though  a  sovereign  princess,  and  entrusted  with 
the  cares  ot  a  great  nation,  she  blushed  not  to  give  it  in 
charge  to  her  niinistei's  to  enjoin  a  murder  ;  and  this 
murder  was  connected  with  everj^  circumstance  that 
could  make  it  most  frightful  and  horrid.  'I’lie  vicliiii 
for  whose  blood  she  thirsted  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
relation,  who  was  splendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi¬ 
lities,  magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  smiling  with 
innocence.  Sir  Amias  Faulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  , 
though  the  slaves  or  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  eleva- keepers  lo¬ 
tion  of  mind  which  reflected  the  greatest  disgrace  on  the  fuse, 
sovereign.  They  considered  themselves  as  grossly  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  purpose  proposed  to  them ;  and  in.the  return 
they  made  to  Walsingham,  they  assured  him,  that  tlie 
queen  might  command  their  lives  and  their  property, 
but  that  they  would  never  consent  to  part  with  their  ho¬ 
nour,  and  stain  themselves  and  their  posterity  with  tire 
guilt  of  an  assassination.  When  Davidson  carried  their  Stuart. 
despatch  to  her,  she  broke  out  into  anger.  'I’lieir  scru¬ 
pulous  delicacy,  she  said,  was  a  dainty  infringement  of 
their  oath  ot  association  ;  and  tliey  were  nice,  precise 
and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great  |)romises  in 
words,  and  achieve  nothing.  She  told  him,  that  the 
business  could  be  performed  without  them ;  and  recom¬ 
mended 
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_  Scotland,  mended  one  Wingfield  to  liis  notice,  wlio  would  not  lie- 
‘  sitate  to  strike  the  blow.  Tiie  astonislied  .secretary  ex- 
claiuic'i  with  warmth  against  a  mode  of  proceeding  so 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protested,  that  if 
she  should  take  upon  lierself  the  blame  of  this  deed,  it 
would  pollute  her  with  the  blackest  dishonour ;  and 
that,  if  she  should  disavow  it,  she  w'ould  overthrow  for 
ever  the  reputation,  the  estates,  and  the  children,  of  the 
persons  who  should  assist  in  it.  She  heard  him  with 
86.)  pain,  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 

Tlic  war-  The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 
rant  passes  Walsingham,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
tlie  great  seal  to  it.  riiis  forrnalitj)  \vas  hardly  con-' 
chided,  wlicii  a  message  from  Elizabeth  prohibited  Da¬ 
vidson  from  waiting  upon  the  ehancelior  till  he  should 
receive  farther  instructions.  Within  an  hour  after,  he 
received  a  second  message  to  the  same  purpose.  He 
liastened  to  court  ;  and  Elizabeth  asked  eagerlv,  if 
he  had  seen  the  chancellor.  lie  answered  in  the  af- 
firm.ative ;  and  she  i  xclaimcd  with  bitterne.ss  against 
liis  iiaste.  He  said,  thiU  he  had  acted  exactly  as  she 
had  directed  him.  She  continued  to  express  warmly 
her  displeasure ;  but  gave  no  comma. id  to  stop'thc  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  warrant.  In  a  state  of  unea.'iness  and 
apprehension,  he  communicated  her  behaviour  to  the 
chancellor  and  the  jirivy-council.  'J’hese  courtiers, 
however,  wlio  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
their  mistress,  and  who  knew  how  to  flatter  her,  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  They  perceived,  or  were  secretly 
informed,  that  she  desired  to  have  a  pretence  upon 
which  to  complain  of  the  secretary,  and  to  deny  that  he 
had  obeyed  lier  instructi.ons.  They  observed  to  him, 
that  by  subscribing  the  warrant,  she  had  performed 
v.’hatever  the  law  required  of  lier  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  delay  the  execution  any  longer.  While  they 
were  anxious  to  please  Elizabeth,  the}'  were  conscious 
of  their  own  cruelty  to  Wary,  and  did  not  imagine 
they  could  he  in  perfect  security  while  she  lived.  They 
dc-patclred  the  warrant  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
866  Kent,  with  instructions  to  them  to  fulfil  its  purpose. 
5Iar\-  is  U  hen  tlie  two  earks  and  their  retinue  readied  Fo- 
wXl'ier”'  castle,  they  found  that  l\Iary  was  sick,  and 

liitf.  reposing  on  her  bed.  They  insisted,  notwitint.anding, 
to  be  introduced  to  her.  Being  inlbrmed  by  her  ser¬ 
vant.-  tiiat  the  message  they  brought  was  important  and 
pros-ing,sIie  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were  con¬ 
duced  into  her  presence  by  Sir  Amias  I'aulet  and  Sir 
Drue  Di  ury  ;  and  with  little  ibrrnalit}'  they  told  Iier, 
that  Elizabeth  Iiad  consented  to  her  death,  and  that  she 
w'a-  to  sutler  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock  Then 
Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy-couacil,  who  ac¬ 
companied  them,  read  over  the  w'arrant,  wliich  .she 
heard  witli  pious  compo-urc  and  unsliaken  fortitude. 
They.tlien  affect,  d  to  justify  ihoir  mistress  by  entering 
into  details  concerning  th«*  conspiracy  of  Babington. 
She  put  her  Iiand  on  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  on  a  ta¬ 
ble  near  her,  and  swore  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
she  never  d- vised,  consented  to,  or  pursued  tlie  death  of 
Elizabeth  in  any  shape  whatever.  The  earl  of  Kent, 
unwisely  zealous  for  the  Protestant  religion,  excejited 
again-t  her  o  ith  as  being  made  on  a  Popish  bihle. 
She  replied  t'j  him  mildly,  “  It  is  for  this  very  reason, 
my  I'  wd,  to  be  relied  on  with  the  greater  security  ;  for 
I  esteem  tlie  Popish  version  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
the  most  authentic.  ’  Indulging  liis  puritanical  fer- 
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vour.he  declaimed  against  Popery,  counselled  her  to  re-  Scotland, 
nounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  attention  Dr  — — 

Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard  him  with 
some  impatience ;  and  discovered  no  anxiety  to  be  con¬ 
verted  by  this  ecclesiastic,  wliom  he  represented  as  a 
most  learned  divine.  Kisingir.topassion,he  exclaimed, 
that  “  her  life  would  lie  the  deatli  of  their  religion,  and 
that  her  death  would  be  its  life.  ’’  xiftcr  informing  him 
that  .'he  was  unalterably  fixed  in  I;er  religious  senti¬ 
ments,  she  de-ired  that  her  confessor  might  have  the  li¬ 
berty  to  repair  to  her.  The  two  carls  concurred  in  ob¬ 
serving,  that  their  consciences  did  not  ailow  them  to 
grant  this  request.  She  intimated  to  them  the  favours 
for  which  she  had  applied  by  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  know  if  her  sister  had  attended 
to  tliem.  Tiioy  answered,  that  these  were  points  on 
which  they  had  received  no  instructions.  She  made 
inquiries  concerning  her  secretaries  Naw  and  Curl ;  and 
asked,  whether  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in  the  vvick- 
ede.'t  times  of  tlie  most  unprincipled  nation,  tliat  the 
servants  of  a  sovereign  princess  had  been  suborned  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  her.  They  looked  to  one 
another,  and  were  silent.  Bourgoin  her  physician,  who 
with  her  other  domestics  was  present  at  this  interview, 
seeing  the  two  earis  ready  to  depart,  besouglit  them 
with  .an  emphatic  earnestness  to  reflect  on  thesiiortand 
inadequate  portion  of  time  that  they  had  allotted  to  his 
mistress  to  prepare  iicrself  for  death.  He  in-isted  that 
a  respect  for  her  high  rank,  and  the  multiplicity  and 
importance  of  her  concerns,  required  at,  least  a  period 
of  some  days.  Tliey  preteniled,  hoivever,  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  propriety  of  his  petition,  and  refused  it.  357 

0.1  the  departure  of  thetwo  earl-, her  domestics  gaveShe  pre- 
a  full  vent  to  their  afllictions;  and  while  she  experien  for 
ced  a  melancholy  pleusiKe  in  their  tears,  lamentations, 
and  kindness,  slie  endeavoured  to  console  them.  Their 
grief,  she  said,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and  could 
better  nckber  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her  cause 
had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  most  honourable;  and 
the  mi.se.ries  from  which  she  was  to  be  relieved  were  the 
most  hopeless  and  the  most  afflicting.  Instead  of  dejec¬ 
tion  and  sadness,  she  therefore  enjoined  them  to  be  con¬ 
tented  and  liapp}'.  That  she  might  have  the  more  lei¬ 
sure  to  settle  her  affairs,  she  supped  early,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  usual  custom,  she  ate  little.  While  at  table, 
she  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  physician,  that  the  force 
of  truth  was  insurmountable ;  for  that  the  earl  of  Kent, 
notwithst.anding  the  pretence  of  her  having  conspiied 
against  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  informed  lur,  that  lier 
death  would  be  the  security  of  their  religion.  When 
supper  was  over,  she  ordered  all  her  servant.-  to  appear 
before  her,  and  treated  them  with  the  kindness  wliich 
we  liave  mentioned  in  her  life.  Having  settled  these 
attentions,  slie  entered  hei  bedchamber  \t  ith  her  wo¬ 
men  ;  and,  according  to  licr  uniform  practice,  employ¬ 
ed  herself  in  religious  duties,  and  in  reading  in  tiie 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  At  lier  accustomed  lime  she  went  Stuart. 
to  sleep  ;  and  after  enjoying  some  liours  of  sound  rest, 
slie  awaked.  She  tlien  indulged  in  pious  meditation, 
and  partook  of  the  sacrament  by  the  means  of  a  con¬ 
secrated  host,  which  a  melancholy  presentiment  ot  her 
calamities  had  iiuluccd  her  to  obtain  from  Fius  V. 

At  the  break  of  day  she  arrayed  herself  in  ricii,  out 
becoming  apparel  ;  and  calling  together  her  -ervants, 
she  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  and  apologized  for  the 

smallness 
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Scitlawl.  smallness  ofhei-  legacies  from  her  inability  to  be  more 

' - -  generous.  Following  the  arrangement  she  bad  previ- 

\cc^omit  dealt  out  to  them  her  good<,  ward- 

hcr^exccn-  ''ul)e,  and  jewels,  'fo  Bourgoin  her  physician  she  com- 
tlon,  7tli  ii.itLed  the  care  of  her  will,  with  a  charge  that  he  would 
IV-b.  1587.  deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guise. 

She  also  entrusted  him  with  tokens  of  her  affection  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen  mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  she  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
she  was  seen  sometimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  some¬ 
times  standing  motionless  with  her  hands  joined,  and 
her  eyes  directed  to  the  heavens.  In  these  tender  aud 
•agitated  moments,  she  was  dwelling  on  the  memory  of 
her  sufferings  and  her  virtues,  reposing  her  weaknesses 
in  the  bosom  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  solacing  her 
spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections  and  his 
mercy.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Thomas  An¬ 
ri  rew.s,  the  high  sherift'  of  the  county,  announced  to 
her,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  dressed  in  a  gown  of  black  silk  ;  her  petti¬ 
coat  was  bordered  with  crimson  velvet ;  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowedoutwitb  wire,andedged  with  bone-lace,  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  her  caul,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground  :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  poman¬ 
der  chain  ;  her  beads  were  fixed  to  lier  girdle  ;  and  slie 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivoiy.  Aniuht  the 
screams  and  lamentations  of  her  women  she  descentfed 
the  stairs ;  and  in  the  porch  she  was  received  by  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  with  their  attendants. — 
Flere,  too,  she  met  Sir  Andrew  Melvil  the  master  of 
her  household,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  presence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  sad  des¬ 
tiny,  and  the  sorrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  she  had  spoken  to  Melvil,  she  besought  the 
two  earls  that  her  servants  might  be  treated  with  ci¬ 
vility  ;  that  they  might  enjoy  the  presents  she  had  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  ;  and  that  they  might  receive  a  safe- 
conduct  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
These  slight  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  Iier 
to  the  scaffold,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of 
lier  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  request  the  earl  of 
Kent  discovered  a  strongreluctance.  He  said  that  they 
would  behave  with  an  intemperate  passion  ;  and  that 
they  would  practise  superstitious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  she 
was  sure  that  none  of  their  actions  would  be  blameable ; 
and  that  is  was  but  decent  that  some  of  her  women 
■should  be  about  her.  The  earl  still  hesitating,  she  was 
affected  with  the  insolent  and  stupid  indignity  of  his 
,'5tuar-L  Tiialice,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  am  cousin  to  your  mistress, 
tind  descended  from  Flenry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
Franee,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.”  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury  Interposing,  it  was  agreed  that  she 
should  select  two  of  her  v/omen,  who  might  assist  her 
in  her  last  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  men  servants, 
who  might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  she  was  to  suffer,  and 
advanced  with  an  air  of  grace  and  majesty  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  farthest  extremity.  The 
spectators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  car- 
riage,  her  beauty,  of  which  the  lustre  was  yet  daz¬ 


zling,  and  her  ir.atclikss  misfortunes,  affected  them.  Scoikw.d, 
They  gave  way  to  contending  emotions  of  awe,  ad-'- — v— 
miration,  and  pity.  She  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a 
firm  step  and  a  serene  aspect,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the 
block,  the  axe,  and  the  executioners.  The  spectators 
were  dissolved  in  tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in 
which  she  seated  herself.  Silence  was  commanded  ; 
and  Beale  read  aloud  the  warrant  for  her  death.  She 
heard  it  attentively,  yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it 
might  be  gathered  that  Ikr  thoughts  were  employed  on 
a  subject  more  important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough  taking  his  station  opposite  to  lier  without  the 
rails  of  the  .-caffoid,  begati  a  discourse  on  her  life,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  Fie  affi  cted  to  enumerate  her 
trespasses  .against  Elizabeth,  and  to  describe  the  love 
and  tenderness  which  tliat  princess  had  shown  to  her. 

Fie  counselled  her  to  repent  of  her  crimes  ;  and  nhile 
he  inveighed  against  her  attachment  to  Popery,  lie 
threatened  her  with  everlasting  fire  if  .she  should  delay 
to  renounce  its  errors.  His  behaviour  was  indecent 
and  coarse  in  the  highest  degree  :  and  while  he  iiKoant 
to  insult  her,  he  insulted  still  mere  the  religion  wliich  he 
professed,  and  the  sovereign  hom  he  flattered.  'I'wiie 
slie  interrupted  him  with  great  gentleness.  But  he  per¬ 
tinaciously  continued  his  exhortations,  liaising  her 
voice,  she  ccmn  aneltd  him  w  ith  a  resolute  tone  to  with¬ 
hold  his  indignities  and  mtnaccs,  .and  not  to  trouble  her 
any  more  about  lier  faith.  “  I  was  horn  (said  .she)  in 
the  Catholic  religion  ;  1  have  experienced  its  comforts 
during  m)'  life,  in  tlie  trying  seasons  of  sickness,  cala¬ 
mity,  and  sorrow ;  and  lam  resolved  to  die  in  it.  ”  'I’lie 
two  earls,  ashamed  of  the  savage  obstinacy  of  his  de¬ 
portment,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  his  speeches, 
and  to  content  himself  witli  praying  for  her  conversion. 

He  entered  on  a  long  prayer  ;  and  Mary  falling  on  her 
knees,  and  disregarding  him  altogether,  employed  her¬ 
self  in  devotions  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  wo¬ 
men  assisted  her  to  disrobe ;  and  the  executioners  of¬ 
fering  their  aid,  she  repressed  their  forwardness  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  be  attended  by 
such  servants,  nor  to  he  undressed  before  so  large  an 
assembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  aside,  she 
drew  on  her  arms  a  |)air  of  silk  gloves.  Her  women 
and  men  servants  burst  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonish  them  to  be 
silent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  smile 
that  seemed  to  console,  but  that  plunged  them  into 
deeper  woe.  She  kneeled  resolutely  before  the  block, 
and  said,  “  In  thee,  O  Lord  !  do  I  trust,  let  me  never 
be  confounded.  ”  She  covered  her  eyes  with  a  linen 
handkerchief  in  which  the  eucliarist  had  been  inclosed  ; 
and  stretching  forth  her  body  with  great  tranquillity, 
and  fitting  her  neck  for  the  fatal  stroke,  she  called  out, 

“  Into  thy  hands,  O  God !  I  commit  my  spirit.  ”  The 
executioner,  from  design,  from  unskilfulness,  or  from 
inquietude,  struck  three  blows  before  he  separated  her 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with 
wounds,  and  streaming  with  blood  ;  and  her  hair  being 
discomposed,  was  discovered  to  he  already  gray  witli 
afflictions  and  anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough 
alone  cried  out,  “  So  let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth 
perish.  ”  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice, 
answered,  “  Amen.  ”  All  the  other  spectators  were 
melted  inte  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  sorrow. 
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Her  women  IiastcneJ  to  protect  her  dead  body  from 
the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  ;  and  solaced  themselves 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourning  over  it  undisturbed 
when  they  should  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out  in  its  fune¬ 
ral  garb.  But  the  two  earls  prohibited  them  I'l  om  dis¬ 
charging  these  melancholy  yet  pleasing  offices  to  their 
departed  mistress,  and  drove  them  from  the  liall  with 
indignity.  Bourgoin  her  physician  applied  to  them 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with 
him  to  France.  But  they  refused  his  intreaty  with 
disdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into 
an  adjoining  apartment ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from 
an  old  billiard  table,  covered  that  form,  once  so  beauti¬ 
ful.  The  block,  the  cushion,  the  scaffold,  and  the  gar¬ 
ments  which  were  stained  with  her  blood,  were  con¬ 
sumed  with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal 
splendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough. 
Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  she 
lived,  seemed  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen 
when  she  was  dead. 

On  the  death  of  hi.s  mother,  the  full  government 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  son.  Elizabeth, 
apprehensive  of  his  resentment  for  her  treatment  of  his 
mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  she  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  James  had  received  intelligence 
-of  the  murder  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  whicli  was 
sent  by  one  Cary.  The  messenger  w  as  stopped  at  Ber¬ 
wick  by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  should  proceed  at  his  pe¬ 
ril.  .lames  shut  himself  up  in  Dalkeith  castle,  in  order 
to  indulge  himself  in  grief ;  but  the  natural  levity  and 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  acting  in 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Instead  of  resolutely  adhe¬ 
ring  to  his  first  determination  of  not  allowing  Cary  to 
set  foot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  gave  his  consent 
that  he  should  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain 
members  of  his  privy-council,  who  took  a  journey  to 
the  borders  on  purpose  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con¬ 
ference,  Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  amity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  inviolably  observed. 
He  said  that  his  mistress  was  grieved  at  the  death  of 
Mary,  which  had  happened  without  her  consent ;  and, 
in  Elizabeth’s  name,  offered  any  satisfaction  that  James 
could  demand.  The  Scots  commissioners  treated  Cary’s 
speech  and  proposal  with  becoming  disdain  The)'  ob¬ 
served,  that  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  to  know 
whether  .lames  was  disposed  to  sell  his  mother’s  blood  ; 
adding,  that  the  Scottish  nobility  and  people  were  de¬ 
termined  to  revenge  it,  and  to  interest  in  their  cjuarrel 
the  other  princes  of  Europe.  On  this  Cary  delivered 
to  them  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  de¬ 
claration  of  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen; 
and  it  does  not  appi  ar  that  he  proceeded  farther 

This  reception  of  her  amba.s.'-adoi  threw  Elizabeth  in¬ 
to  the  utmost  consternation.  She  was  apprehensive  that 
James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  en  ire- 
ly  t'verwhelni  her  ;  and  had  the  resentment  or  the  -pirii 
of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  i  pro 
bable  that  thehaught)  Englishpt  incess  would  havebee  i 
made  '•everely  to  icjicnt  her  perfidy  and  cruellt.  It 
does  not,  Iiowever,  appear,  that  James  had  any  serious 


intention  of  calling  Elizabeth  to  an  account  for  the  Scotland. 

murder  of  his  mother;  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural  - v  ' 

imbecility  may  be  urged  as  an  excu.se,  though  it  is  more 
probable  that  his  own  necessity  for  money  had  swallow¬ 
ed  up  every  other  consideration.  By  the  league  former¬ 
ly  concluded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreed  that 
Elizabeth  should  pay  an  annual  pension  to  tlie  king  of 
Scotland.  James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own 
revenue  answer  his  purposes,  nor  address  to  get  it  in¬ 
creased.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  ;  and  as 
Elizahi'th  had  plenty  to  spare,  her  friend-hip  became 
a  valuable  acquisition.  To  this  consideration,  joined 
to  his  view  of  ascending  the  English  throne,  must 
chierty  be  ascribed  the  little  resentment  shown  by  him 
to  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  g-Q 

Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  dissiinula-  Secretary 
lion  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-  Eavidbon 
secuted  and  fined  Secretary  Davidson  and  Lord 
leigh  for  the  active  part  they  had  taken  in^  Mary’s 
death.  Their  punishment  was  indeed  much  less  than 
they  deserved,  but  they  certainly  did  not  meric  such 
treatment  at  her  hands.  Walsingliam,  though  equally 
guilty,  yet  escaped  by  pretending  indisposition,  or  per¬ 
haps  escaped  because  the  queen  had  now  occasioti  for 
his  services.  By  her  command  he  drew  up  a  long  let¬ 
ter  addressed  to  Lord  ihirlston.  King  James’s  prime 
minister;  in  which  he  showed  the  necessity  of  putting 
IMary  to  death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge 
it.  He  boasted  of  the  superior  force  of  England  to 
tliat  of  Scotland  ;  showed  James  that  he  would  for  ever 
ruin  his  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  by  involving 
the  two  nations  in  a  war  ;  that  he  ought  not  to  trust  to 
foreign  alliances  ;  that  the  Catholic  party  were  so  di-  * 
vided  among  themselves,  that  he  could  receive  little 
or  no  assistance  from  them,  even  supposing  him  so  ill 
advised  as  to  change  his  OA’n  religion  for  Popery,  and 
that  they  would  not  trust  his  sincerity.  LastlV,  He 
attempted  to  show,  that  James  had  already  discharged 
all  the  duty  towards  his  mother  and  his  own  reputation 
that  could  be  expected  from  an  affectionate  son  and  a 
wise  king  ;  that  his  interceding  for  her  with  a  concern 
so  becoming  nature,  had  endeared  him  to  the  kingdom 
of  England  ;  but  that  it  would  be  madness  to  push  his 
resentment  farther. 

This  letter  had  all  the  effect  that  coidd  be  desired. 

James  gave  an  audience  to  the  English  ambassador  ; 
and  being  assured  that  his  blood  was  not  taiutedhv  ihe 
execution  of  his  mother  for  treason  again.-t  Eliz  .beth, 
but  that  he  was  still  capable  of  .succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  England,  he  consented  to  make  up  matters,  and  to 
address  the  murderer  of  his  mother  b)  the  title  of  lov¬ 
ing  and  affectionate  sister. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth’s  death  in  160.S,  affords  little 
matter  of  moment.  His  scandalous  concessions  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  his  constant  applications  to  her  lor  money, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  meanness.  Ever  since 
the  expulsi.m  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  fact  been 
redueen  to  the  condition  of  an  Ei.glish  province.  The 
sovereign  had  been  tried  b)  tlie  queen  of  England,  and 
executed  for  treason  ;  a  crime,  m  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  iinpos.sible,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  subjection  to 
England;  j.nd  to  eomph  te  all,  the  conttiii|)tibie  succes¬ 
sor  of  Mary  thought  himself  well  off  that  he  was  not  a 

traitor 
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for  the  case  v.  ill  admit  of  no  other  sup- 


riisunban-  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  religious  disturbances 
ces  dining  which  began  at  the  reformation,  and  that  violent  strug- 
■tlie  reign  ofg]0  of  the  clergy  for  power  winch  never  ceased  till  the 

revolution  in  1638,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con¬ 
tinual  clamours  were  raised  against  Popery,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  'very  fundamental  principles  oi  Popery 
were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  most  insolent  manner,  as  the 
effects  of  immediate  inspiration.  These  were  the  total 
independence  of  the  clergy  on  every  earthly  power,  at 
the  same  time  that  all  earthly  powers  were  to  be  subject 
to  them.  Their  fantastic  decrees  were  supposed  to  be 
binding  in  heaven  ;  and  they  took  care  that  they  should 
be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever  had  offended  so  far 
as  to  fall  under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  was  de¬ 
clared  an  outlaw. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  circumstance  must  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  But  besides  this,  the  weakness  of  James’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  such,  that,  under  the  name  of  peace,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miseries  of  civil  war ; 

S72  the  feudal  animosities  revived,  and  slaughter  and  murder 
His  super-  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  only  for 
stition  and  pedantry,  disputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re-modelled, 
.crueltj.  constitution  to  no  purpose.  The  clergy  continued 

their  insolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  on  one  an¬ 
other  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap¬ 
py  credulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  de¬ 
clared  a  most  inhuman  and  bloody  war  against  the  poor 
old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  for  the  imagi¬ 
nary  crime  of  conversing  with  the  devil. 

King  James  had  for  some  time  formed  a  matrimonial 
scheme,  and  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  princess  Anne, 
-daughter  of  Frederick  II.  king  of  Denmark.  Queen 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  embarrass  this  marriage  as  she 
had  done  that  of  his  mother,  but  James  overlooked  all 
obstacles  by  an  effort  of  gallantry  of  which  he  was 
deemed  incapable.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1589,  he 
sailed  to  Denmark  and  married  the  princess  Anne,  then 
in  the  16th  year  of  her  age.  The  character  of  this 
princess  has  been  generally  represented  in  a  very  unfa¬ 
vourable  light,  but  probably  the  imputations  which  have 
been  cast  on  it,  arose  more  from  prejudice  than  reality. 
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In  autumn  1600,  a  remarkable  conspirac}' ha])pentd  Scotland, 
against  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  king.  The  at-  — — 
tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  for  the  part 
heacted  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven  and  for  subse(|uent  prac- 
tices  of  treason,  have  been  already  mentioned.  His  son,  An.  1600.' 
however,  had  been  restored  to  his  paternai  digaitv  and 
estates,  and  had  in  consequence  professed  gratitude  ami 
attachment  to  the  king.  But  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
continued  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  raid  of 
Kuthven  and  to  declare  on  every  occasion  that  in  their 
opinion  the  earl  of  Gowrie  had  suffered  by  an  unjust 
sentence.  One  of  the  most  eminent  and  popular  of  that 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gow  rie  and 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  freijuent  conversations 
with  him,  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  passion  of 
revenge  took  possession  of  their  breasts  ;  and  having  in¬ 
vited  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie’s 
liouse  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  pf  showing  him  a 
secret  treasure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  might  law  fully 
appropriate  to  his  own  use,  an  attempt  was  made  tl* 
keep  him  a  close  prisoner,  with  threats  of  putting  him 
to  instant  death  if  lie  should  make  any  atteihpt  to  regain 
his  libeffty. 

The  reality  of  this  conspiracy  has  been  questioned  by  • 

many  writers,  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  would  appear, 
but  because  they  could  not  assign  a  rational  motive  for 
Gowrie’s  engaging  in  so  Iiazardous  an  ciUeiqirise  ;  and 
some  have  even  insinuated  that  the  conspiracy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  king  against  Gowrie  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  his  large  estates.  It  lias  been  shown  liow- 
ever  by  Aniot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 
evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con¬ 
spiracy  was  the  earl’s,  who  seems  to  have  intended  that 
the  king  should  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ; 
and  the  same  acute  and  discriminating  writer  has  made 
it  appear  highly  probable,  tliat  he  entertained  hopes,  in 
the  then  distracted  state  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 
of  being  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  liis  murdered  so¬ 
vereign.  (z) 

Tlie  particulars  of  this  conspiracy,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  collected  from  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  and  the 
depositions  of  the  witnesses,  published  by  xMr  .iVniot  and 
the  earl  of  Cromarty,  are  as  follows.  On  the  «tli  of 
August  at  seven  in  the  morning,  while  tlie  king  was 

about 


(z)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  was  attached  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  reformation ;  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of  an 
enterprising  faction.  The  importance  he  derived  from  aristocratic  influence  over  his  extensive  domains,  and  from 
the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party  in  church  and  state,  w^as  embellished  with  the  lustre  of  a  regal  descent.  Thus 
ambition,  as.well  as  revenge,  might  stimulate  him  to  his  daring  enteiqirise.  Indeed,  if  his  attempt  was  to  be  di¬ 
rected  against  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  safe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  subject ;  and 
the  indecent  and  malicious  imputation  of  bastardy,  with  which  the  fanatics  reproacheil  King  James,  iiiiglit  afford 
a  plausible  pretext  for  secluding  the  royal  offspring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  had  long 
lost  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  lost  his  judgment ;  and,  though  there  undoubtedly  were 
several  families  interposed  between  Gowrie  and  tlie  crown  in  the  strict  line  of  succes.sion,  none  of  them  probably 
possessed  power  and  popularity  to  support  their  right.  But  if  Gowrie  and  his  brother  were  really  endowed  with 
t  lose  personal  accomplishments  which  liave  been  so  highly  extolled,  and  whicii  made  their  couiiirynien  conceive 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  eany  virtues  ;  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Lord  Gowrie  to  liave  flattered  hiiiiselJ’,  that 
m  a  country  where  f/ic  church  was  m  danger,  where  the  trumpet  of  sedition  was  sounded  by  the  ministers  who 
orti  e  tie  c  nef  block-house  of  the  h^jrd  s  Jerusalem,  his  piety,  popularity,  and  bravery,  should  supply  the  defect 
m  tide,  and  make  him  be  called,  whUe  there  were  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  ;  as  has  since  happened  in  the  same 
country,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
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about  to  mount  his  liorse,  to  hunt  in  Falkland  park, 
Alexander  Ruthven,  brother  of  the  earl  of  (iowrie, 
addressed  him  in  a  very  familiar  manner.  After  the 
hunt  was  over,  the  king  desired  the  duke  of  Lenox  to 
accompany  him  to  the  earl  of  Cowrie’s  at  Perth,  telling 
him  that  Alexander  Ruthven  had  invited  him  to  get 
some  hidden  treasure,  but  desired  the  duke  to  have  an 
eye  to  himself,  and  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went 
with  Alexander  Ruthven.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
earl  of  Cowrie’s,  it  was  observed  that  the  carl’s  ser¬ 
vants  were  armed.  After  the  king  had  dined,  Ruth¬ 
ven  carried  him  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  house, 
where  he  attempted  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  and  to  bind 
liis  hands ;  but  the  king  resisted,  and  called  out  trea¬ 
son  from  the  nindow.  Sir  John  Ramsay,  who  carried 
the  king’s  hawk,  first  entered  the  chamber,  where  he 
saw  Ruthven  struggling  with  the  king.  Ramsay  soon 
despatched  the  traitor ;  and  the  earl  of  Cowrie  enter¬ 
ing  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  and  followed  by  armed 
men,  there  ensued  a  short  conflict,  in  which  the  earl 
W'as  mortally  w'ounded  by  Sir  John  Ramsay. 

For  this  eminent  service  Sir  John  Ramsay  w-as  enno¬ 
bled;  and  ihoughCowrie  and  his  brother  fell  in  the  strug¬ 
gle,  they  were  attainted  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
decerned  their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to  be  extin¬ 
guished;  their  arms  to  be  cancelled;  their  whole  es¬ 
tates  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown ;  the 
name  of  Ruthven  to  be  abolished;  and  their  posterity 
and  surviving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  succeeding 
to,  or  of  holding,  any  offices,  honours,  or  possessions. 

The  most  memorable  transaction  of  James’s  reign, 
and  that  mo.st  to  his  honour,  is  the  civilizing  of  the 
W’estern  islanders.  For  this  purpose,  he  instituted  a 
company  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  to  whom  he  gave 
large  privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  method  he 
proposed  was  to  transport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low 
countries  in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  islands,  which 
were  very  improveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  subjects 
who  should  choose  to  reside  in  the  islands.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  be  made  upon  the  Lewes,  a  long  range 
of  the  Ebudae  ;  whence  the  adventurers  expelled  Mur¬ 
doch  Macleod,  the  tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Macleod, 
however,  kept  the  sea;  and  intercepting  a  ship  which 
carried  one  of  the  chief  adventurers,  he  sent  him  pri¬ 
soner  lo  Orkney,  after  putting  the  crew  to  the  sword. 
iMacleod  was  soon  after  betrayed  by  his  own  brother, 
and  hanged  at  St  Andrew's.  The  history  of  this  new 
undertaking  is  rather  dark  ;  and  the  settlers  themselves 
seem  to  have  been  defective  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
The  arrangements  tliey  made  were  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  as  very  oppressive  ;  and  one  Norman,  of 
the  .Macleod  family,  attacked  and  subdued  them  so 
effectually,  that  they  not  only  consented  to  yield  the 
property  of  the  islands  to  him,  but  engaged  to  obtain 
the  king's  pardon  for  what  he  had  done. 

From  the  conspiracy  of  the  (iowries  there  are  few 
tran.-iactions  deserving  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.  till  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  KJO.'f,  called 
him  to  the  English  throne.  From  that  period  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland  are  .so  intimately  blended  with  those 
of  England,  that  they  cannot  properly  be  considered 
apart.  We  have  accordingly  given  a  detail  of  the 
transactions  of  both  countries  from  the  accession  of 
James  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  article  Hui- 
x.MN'.  Some  circumstances  more  peculiarly  relatin'' 
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to  Scotland,  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Edin-  Scotland. 
BURGH,  Leith,  and  Glasgow.  i— y-— j 

We  shall  conclude  the  historical  part  of  this  article 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  state  of  aft’airs  in  Scotland 
from  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  a 
general  statement  of  the  effects  produced,  by  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  James,  on  the  state  of  his  native  kingdom.  877 
The  period  of  the  reformation  may  be  regardt  d 


the  period  of  crimes.  The  people  were  reformed  from  from 
Papacy  to  Protestantism  ;  but  there  was  no  reform  in  the  refor- 
their  morals.  It  was  the  fashion  to  declaim  about  re-mation. 
ligion  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  facts  related  by 
the  annalists  of  those  revolutionary  times,  religion  - 
had  but  little  influence  on  the  lives  and  manners  of 
the  people.  Conspiracy  followed  conspiracy’,  and 
crime  succeeded  crime  in  rapid  succession.  History 
evinces  that  every  great  revolution  produces  the  most 
unhappy  effects  on  the  human  character ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  from  the  annals  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland, 
that  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  received  an  ad¬ 
ditional  incitement  from  the  civil  conflicts  of  the  su¬ 
perior  classes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  reformers  were  more  studious 
to  pull  down  than  to  build.  The  whole  estates  of  the 
ancient  church  were  appropriated  by'  the  nobles  before 
any  proper  establishment  was  made  for  the  reformed 
clergy.  Laws  for  promoting  and  securing  the  refor¬ 
mation  were  ratified  on  every  topic,  except  that  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  ministers  of  the  new  religion.  The 
church  Judicatories  and  the  reformed  clergy'  took  the 
place,  and  assumed  the  practices,  of  the  Papal  esta¬ 
blishment  and  the  Popish  functionaries.  The  ministers 
censured  from  the  pulpits  the  conduct  of  the  court ; 
tliey'  disputed  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  promoted 
tumults  and  sedition  through  the  nation,  so  that  the 
king  and  the  parliament  found  it  necessary  to  enact  a 
variety  of  laws  for  enforcing  the  obedience  of  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  to  the  civil  power  ;  and  some  of  the  clergy 
continuing  contumacious,  they  were  expelled  the  king¬ 
dom.  From  this  measure,  however  necessary  it  niiglit 
be  deemed,  the  king  acquired  much  popular  odium  ; 
and  it  was  the  prelude  to  continual  disputes  between 
him  and  the  leaders  of  the  reformation.  In  1580,  a 
convention  of  the  clergy  assembled  at  Dundee,  and 
passed  a  resolution  abolishing  Episcopacy.  This  was 
op])osed  by  a  counter  declaration  from  the  king  ;  and 
in  1597,  the  parliament  passed  a  law,  by'  which  it  was 
enacted,  that  “  ministers,  provided  to  prelacy,  sliould 
have  a  place  in  the  three  estates.  ” 

In  order  to  erect  the  assumptions  of  the  newly  formed 
church  on  the  ruins  of  the  state,  the  clergy  had  proceed¬ 
ed  to  such  lengths,  that  it  became  necessary  to  oppose 
barriers  to  their  pretensions.  So  early  as  the  year!  584', 
the  parliament  had  passed  an  act.  dociai  ing,  that  the  ho¬ 
nour,  authority,  and  dignity,  of  the  estates  shall  stand 
and  continue  in  their  ancient  integrity, supreme  over  all 
things  and  all  persons  ;  and,  to  support  this  declaration 
by  an  adequate  penalty,  it  nas  further  declared  to  bo 
treason  to  call  in  question,  or  to  diminish,  the  power  of 
the  three  estates.  All  other  conventions  or  assemblies 
that  pretended  to  meet  nitlmut  the  king's  authority, 
were  denounced  as  illegal.  W  hat  was  thus  decj;ired 
amid  the  ravings  of  anarchy  res[)ecting  the  supreme 
power  of  llie  stale,  constituted  only  new  allirmations 
of  the  ancient  law  ;  but  the^e  w  ise  provisions  were  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  whole  code  respecting  the  constituent  mem¬ 
bers,  the  mode  of  sitting,  and  the  authority  of  the 
three  estates.  This  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  11th 
parliament  of  James  VI. 

As  a  new  power  had  arisen  rather  in  the  church  than 
in  the  state,  disputing  the  king’s  legal  capacity,  the  1  Sth 
parliament  in  its  zeal  passed  an  act,  acknowledging  the 
royal  prerogative  and  the  privilege  of  the  crown  over 
all  estates,  persons,  and  causes ;  and  this  prerogative  and 
privilege  the  three  estates  engaged  to  maintain  with 
their  lives,  lands,  and  goods.  Besides  this,  they  provid¬ 
ed  a  standing  guard  for  the  safety  of  the  king’s  person. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state  had  acquired  a  useful 
improvement  by  the  establisnment  of  the  college  of 
justice  in  the  preceding  reign ;  but  if  the  senators  could 
not  act  without  question  by  individuals,  justice  held  her 
scales  in  vain.  Amid  the  wildness  and  irascibility  of 
those  times,  some  of  the  judges  had  been  thus  question¬ 
ed,  and  the  parliament  interposed  in  behalf  of  justice, 
by  declaring,  that,  whoever  should  challenge  a  senator 
for  his  opinion,  sliould  be  punished  with  death. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  Scottish  nation,  clan¬ 
ship  from  blood  had  existed  in  every  part  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain.  Throughout  the  whole  Scoto- Saxon  period  there 
existed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  conquest  and  from  birth, 
a  state  of  universal  villenage,  which  disappeared  in  the 
I  Sth  centur}".  Amid  the  anarchy  of  subsequent  times, 
there  arose  various  clans,  which  were  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  poHcy  of  those  times,  into  clans  of  the  Borders 
and  clans  of  the  Highlands.  From  such  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  from  the  want  of  employment,  wm  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  facility  with  which  great  bodies  of  men 
ivere  then  drawn  together  at  the  call  of  every  petty 
chieftain.  In  some  measure  to  counteract  this  facility  of 
exciting  disturbance  and  rebellion,  the  parliament  of 
1587  had  passed  an  act,  by  which  the  chiefs  of  all  the 
clans  were  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  peaceable 
demeanour,  and  were  made  answerable  for  the  enormi¬ 
ties  committed  by  their  adherents.  By  the  union  of 
the  two  crowns,  however,  the  clans  of  the  borders  were 
in  a  great  measure  dissolved,  and  the  quiet  of  that  part 
of  the  kingdom  iinally  established.  * 

The  Scots  had  so  long  considered  their  monarchs  as 
next  heirs  to  the  English  throne,  that  they  had  full 
leisure  to  reflect  on  all  the  consequences  of  their  being 
advanced  to  that  dignity.  But  dazzled  with  the  glory 
of  giving  a  sovereign  to  their  pow'erful  enemy,  relying 
on  the  partiality  of  their  native  prince,  and  in  full  ex¬ 
pectation  of  sharing  liberally  in  the  w’ealth  and  honours 
which  he  w’ould  now  be  able  to  bestowq  they  attended 
little  to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great 
event,  and  rejoiced  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom  than  honourable  to  the  king.  They  soon  had 
reason,  however,  to  adoj)t  very  different  sentiments, 
and  from  that  period  w'e  may  date  a  total  alteration  in 
the  political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy  which  had  been  subverted  in 
most  nations  of  Europe  by  the  policy  of  their  princes, 
or  had  been  undermined  by  the  progress  of  commerce, 
still  subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Many  causes 
had  contributed  gradually  to  augment  the  power  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  ;  and  even  the  Reformation  which,  in 
every  other  country  where  it  jn’evailed,  added  to  the 
authoi'ity  of  the  monarch,  had  increased  their  wealth 
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and  influence.  A  king  possessed  of  a  small  revenue  Scotk.nd 
with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited,  and  unsupport-  '■■“'v 
ed  b)^  a  standing  army,  could  not  exercise  much  au¬ 
thority  over  such  potent  subjects.  He  was  obliged 
to  govern  by  expedients ;  and  the  law's  derived  their 
force  not  from  his  powmr  to  execute  them,  but  from  the 
voluntary  submission  of  the  nobles.  But  though  this 
produced  a  species  of  government  extremely  feeble 
and  irregular ;  though  Scotland,  under  the  name  and 
with  all  the  outward  ensigns  of  a  monarchy,  was  real¬ 
ly  subject  to  an  aristocracy,  the  people  were  not  al¬ 
together  unhappy;  and  even  in  this  wild  form  of  a  con¬ 
stitution,  there  were  principles  which  tended  to  their 
security  and  advantage.  The  king,  checked  and  over¬ 
awed  by  the  nobles,  durst  venture  upon  no  act  of  ar- 
bitrar}'  power.  The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  king,  whose 
claims  and  pretensions  w’ere  many,  though  his  powder 
was  small,  were  afraid  of  irritating  their  dependants 
b}'  unreasonable  exactions,  and  tempered  the  rigour  of 
aristocratical  tyranny  wdth  a  mildness  and  equalit}^  to 
which  it  is  naturally  a  stranger.  As  long  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  the  feudal  government  remained  in  vi¬ 
gour,  the  vassals  both  of  the  crowm  and  of  the  barons 
W’ere  generally  not  only  free  from  oppression,  but  were 
courted  by  their  superiors,  whose  pow'er  and  import¬ 
ance  W’ere  founded  on  their  attachment  and  love. 

But,  by  his  accession  to  the  tin  one  of  England,  James 
acquired  such  an  immcnseaccessionof  wealth,  of  power, 
and  of  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimi¬ 
dated,  thought  it  vain  to  struggle  for  privileges  which 
they  were  now  unable  to  defend.  Nor  was  it  from  fear 
alone  that  the)’ submitted  to  the  yoke.  James,  partial 
to  his  countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  partake  • 
in  his  good  fortune,  loaded  them  with  riches  and  ho¬ 
nours  ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred  with  the 
dread  of  his  pow’er  in  taming  their  fierce  and  indepen¬ 
dent  spirits.  The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  su¬ 
preme  law’  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  nobles  strove,  with 
emulation,  w  ho  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn. 
Satisfied  with  having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  crown, 
the  king  left  thdm  in  full  possession  of  their  ancient  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  their  own  vassals.  The  extensive  rights, 
vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dieadful 
instruments  of  oppression  ;  and  the  military  ideas,  on 
which  these  rights  were  founded,  being  gradually  lost 
or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.  The 
nobles,  exhausting  their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  upon  the  English  court,  and  by  at¬ 
tempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  durst  hardly  utter  complaints,  which  they 
knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their  sovereign, 
nor  move  him  to  grant  any  redress. 

At  their  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  once  the  most  limited,  became,  in: 
an  instant,  the  most  absolute  princes  in  Europe,  and 
exercised  a  despotic  authority,  which  their  parliaments 
were  unable  to  controul,  or  their  nobles  to  resist. 

The  church  felt  the  effects  of  the  absolute  power 
w'hich  the  king  acquired  by  his  accession  ;  and  its  revo¬ 
lutions,  too,  are  worthy  of  notice.  James,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  administration  in  Scotland,  had  revi¬ 
ved  the  name  and  office  of  bishops.  But  they  posse.ssed 
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ftroilancl  no  eccleslastlcaf  jui-tsttlction  oi*  pre-eminence;  their  re- 
'  venues  were  inconsiderable ;  and  they  were  scarcely 
distinguished  by  any  thing  but  by  their  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  by  being  the  object  ofth.-  clergy’s jealou.sy 
and  the  people’s  hatred.  I'iie  king,  delighted  with  the 
splendour  and  authority  which  the  English  bishops  en¬ 
joyed,  and  eager  to  eltect  a  union  in  the  ecclesia-stical 
policy  which  he  had  in  vain  attempted  in  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both 
churches  to  an  exact  conformity  with  each  other. 
Three  Scotsmen  w'ere  consecrated  bishops  at  London. 
From  them  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  receive 
orders.  Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland  w'ere  im¬ 
posed  ;  and,  though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than 
the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  the  innovations,  James, 
long  practised  and  'well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  managing 
them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.  * 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  belonging  to  North  Bri¬ 
tain  may  be  considered  under  three  heads,  as  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Celtic  period,  the  Roman  period,  or  the 
Scoto-Insh  period.  Ox  the  first  of  these  periods  very  few 
monuments  now  remain,  and  these  are  chiefly  of  the 
tumular  kind  ;  consisting  either  of  circles  of  stones,  the 
evident  remains  of  druidical  worship,  or  of  the  remains 
of  the  hill  forts,  which  appear  to  have  'oeen  employed 
by  the  ancient  Caledonians  as  places  of  defence.  Of 
these  hill  fortslhere  is  a  remarkable  example  at  Barrow- 
hill  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  is  described  and  figured 
by  ?tlr  Chalmers  ;  f  and  a  similar  fort  appears  to  have 
existed  at  Barry-hill  near  Alyth  in  Perthshire. 

The  remains  of  the  Roman  period  in  North  Britain 
appear  chiefly  in  the  celebrated  wail  built  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde ;  in  the  ruins  of  which  many  curious  inscriptions 
have  been  found.  Another  striking  object  of  this  epoch 
was  a  small  edifice,  vulgarly  called  Arthur  s  oven, 
which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  some  antirjuaries 
as  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  Terminus;  pro 
bably  after  the  erection  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  for 
we  are  not  to  conceive  tha.t  these  walls  were  the  abso 
lute  lines,  beyond  which  the  Romans  possessed  no  ter 
ritory;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  pacific  intervals 
the  garrisons  along  the  wall  may  have  claimed  the  fo 
rage  of  the  exterior  fields;  and  the  stream  of  Carron 
beyond  which  this  chapel  stood,  may  have  been  consi 
dered  as  a  necessary  supply  of  water.  The  remains  of 
the  wall  and  forts,  and  other  Roman  antiquities  in  Scot¬ 
land,  particularly  their  camps  and  stations,  many  of 
which  are  remarkably  entire,  are  ably  illustrated  in  a 
publication  of  General  Roy,  and  in  the  Caledonia  of 
Mr  Chalmers.  General  Roy,  indeed,  has  too  implicit¬ 
ly  followed  a  common  antiquarian  error,  in  ascribing  all 
these  camps,  stations,  &c.  to  Agricola;  while  they 
may  be  more  justly  assigned  to  Lolilus  Uibicus,  A.  I). 
MO,  or  to  the  emperor  Severus,  A.  D.  ‘207,  esptciallv, 
indeed,  to  the  latter;  for  the  emperoi-'s  appearance  in 
person  to  conduct  two  campaigns,  probably  as  far  as 
Inverness,  must  have  occasioned  the  erection  of  works 
more  eminent  and  durable  than  usual ;  the  soldiers  be¬ 
ing  excited  by  the  animating  controul  of  a  military  mo- 
iiarch.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Bolanus,  as  we  learn 
■from  Statius  the  poet,  erected  several  work.'-  in  Britain, 
probably  in  the  north;  so  that  it  i.i  i.llo  to  iiiqiute  these 
remains  to  anyone  autimr :  but,  to  a  judicious  eye, 
■the  claims  ol  Lollius  I  ’l  lilcm  and  of  Severus  seem  pre- 
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ferable.  One  of  the  most  northerly  Roman  camps  3’ct  Scotland, 
discovered,  is  that  near  the  source  of  the  river  Ythan, 
Aberdeenshire;  periphery  about  two  English  miles. 

A  smaller  station  has  also  been  observed  at  Old  Mel- 
drum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east. 

Four  remarkable  Roman  stations  are  described  and 
figured  by  Mr  Chalmers  ;  one  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  near  Peter-Culter  in  Aberdeenshire,  occupy¬ 
ing  about  eight  Scotch  acres;*  a  second  in  Banff- 
shire  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Spey,  near  its  j, 
mouth ;  f  a  third  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river|/i.  p.  129. 
Findhorn,  near  Forres,  which  w'e  believe  to  be  the 
Taris  of  the  Romans:  j:  and  a  fourth,  now  called  thel-fi’  P-  Ml- 
Green  Castle,  near  Clattering  Brig  in  Kincardineshire, 
forming  a  fort  whose  internal  area  measures  nearl}-  158 
feet,  by  262  feet.  ^  §Ji.  p.  178. 

Roman  roads  have  been  traced  a  considerable  way  in 
the  east  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  count j-  of  Angus,  af¬ 
fording  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  province 
of  Vespasiana ;  but  the  chief  remains  are  within  the 
wall.  A  hypocau.st  \Vas  also  discovered  near  Perth, 
and  another  near  Musselburgh,  so  that  there  was  pro¬ 
bably' some  Roman  station  near  the  Scottish  capital; 
but  the  name  of  Alaterva  is  a  ridiculous  error,  arising 
from  an  inscription  by  some  foreign  cohort  to  obscure 
goddesses  of  their  own  country,  styled  Mafres  Alater- 
ves.  The  smaller  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  found 
in  Scotland,  as  coins,  utensils,  &c.  are  numerous.  gg„ 

There  remain  few-  monuments  of  antiquity  that  can  Scoto-IiBb. 
be  referred  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  Scoto-Irish  period. 

These  consist  principally  of  stone  pillars  and  obelisks  of 
rude  workmanship,  and  generally  without  inscriptions. 

There  are,  however,  some  remarkable  sculptured  mo¬ 
numents  referable  to  this  period,  such  as  the  upright 
stones  that  stand  in  a  cultivated  fiehl  near  Cargil,  and 
are  carved  with  figures  of  the  moon  and  stars ;  a 
sculptured  pillar  near  Forres,  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.; 
a  hieroglyphical  column  whicii  stands  conspicuous  on 
the  moor  of  Rhyne  in  Aberdeenshire ;  some  carved 
stones  in  the  churchyard  of  Meigle,  and  perhaps  the 
chapel  of  St  Regulus  at  St  Andrew’s. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  period  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  remarkable  terrace-hills,  which  are 
seen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  (especially  in  Peebles¬ 
shire,  as  in  the  parish  of  Newlands).  These  hills  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  amphitheatres, 
where  the  people  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  plays  and 
other  public  sports. 

The  monuments  of  antiquity  that  liave  been  referred  Pictis 
to  the  Piets,  are  rather  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Tliese 
round  towers,  composed  of  stones  without  cement, 
w  hich  have  been  called  Piets  houses,  and  are  still  found 
in  the  Orkney  islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  Scotland,  are  generally  considered  as  the  remains  of 
the  nation  whose  name  they  bear,  though  Mr  Chal¬ 
mers  will  have  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  old  Cel¬ 
tic  architecture. 

iMany  Danish  monuments  liavc  been  described  by  an-  Ddaiaii. 
tiquaries  as  existing  in  N(  rth  Britain;  but  the  charuc- 
lei-b  of  most  of  them  are  not  suflicic  ntl  v  distinct  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  Danish  origin.  One  of  tlie  most  certain  Da¬ 
nish  antiquities  is  found  in  th.e  ehurchyard  of  Ruthwell 
in  Dumlrics-shire.  When  this  monument  w  as  entire,  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  I  S  feet  hitrh  without  its 

"  D  ‘2  pedestal, 
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Scotland,  pedestal,  and  to  have  been  sculptured  on  each  of  its 
'  four  sides  with  foliage,  birds,  and  marine  animals,  and 
inscribed  with  Runic  letters.  This  curious  pillar,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  the  only  Runic  remain  in  Scotland, 
was  formerly  held  in  such  high  veneration  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  that  a  decree  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk,  in  ordained  it  to  be  thrown  down  as 

an  object  of  idolatry. 

Of  the  numerous  remains  of  castles,  cathedrals,  and 
monasteries,  which  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  take  particular 
notice.  Many  of  them  have  been  already  described 
under  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  are  found ; 
and  such  of  our  readers  as  desire  a  more  particular 
account  of  these  interesting  ruins,  may  consult  the 
Beauties  of  Scotland,  where  their  curiosity  will  be  am- 
S85  ply  gratified. 

Population  In  our  tabular  view  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  we 
of  Scotland,  noted  the  population  of  each  county  as  it  was  as¬ 
certained  in  1801  and  1811,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that,  in  the  latter  year,  the  whole  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  amounted  to  1,805,688.  From  these,  and  other 
facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country'  is  increasing.  Thus  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  year  1755,  there  w'ere  in  Scotland  about 
1,265,000  souls  ;  and,  in  1791,  1,526,000.  (a)  Of  the 
population  in  1811,  907,431  persoirs  lived  in  towns, 
and  898,257  in  the  country.  The  number  of  families 
was  402,068,  of  which  125,799  w'ere  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture,  169,417  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicrafts,  and  108,852  in  other  occupations.  The 
total  number  of  houses  was  315,422.  The  annual 
number  of  baptisms  was  computed  to  be  53,162;  of 
burials  37,032 ;  and  of  marriages  15,026.  (See  Col- 
gu/ioun’s  Treatise  on  the  Wealth  and  Poivcr  of  the  Bri- 
g86  Empire,  1815.) 

Political  The  government  of  Scotland  since  the  union  has 
cmstitu-  been  blended  with  that  of  England.  The  cliief  distinc- 
tion  between  the  original  constitution  of  the  two  coun- 
tries  was,  that  Scotland  had  no  house  of  commons,  the 
parliament  consisting  of  all  descriptions,  assembled  in 
one  hall.  That  enlightened  prince  James  I.  of  Scot¬ 
land,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  house  of  commons  in 
imitation  of  that  of  England,  where  he  was  educated  ; 
but  the  people  most  firmly  and  vigorously  defended  iheir 
aneient  customs.  The  most  splendid  remaining  feature 
of  government  in  Scotland  is  the  general  assembly. 
Next  to  this  may  be  classed  the  high  courts  of  justice, 
especially  that  styled  the  Session,  lately  consisting  of  a 
president  and  fourteen  senators.  The  Lords  of  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Session,  as  they  are  styled  in  Scotland,  upon  their 
promotion  to  office,  assume  a  title,  generally  from  the 
name  of  an  estate,  by  which  they  are  known  and  ad¬ 
dressed,  as  if  peers  by  creation,  while  they  are  only  con¬ 
stituted  lordsbysuperiorinterestsortalents.  This  court 
is  the  last  resort  in  civil  causes,  and  the  only  appeal  is 
to  the  British  house  of  peers.  The  justiciary  court, 
which  is  the  criminal  court  of  Scotland,  consists  of  five 


judges,  who  are  likewise  lords  of  session  ;  but  witli  a  Scotland, 
president,  styled  the  lord  justice  clerk,  as  he  is  under- 
stood  to  represent  the  former!}’  great  office  of  justice 
general,  an  office  which  still  continues,  though  it  may 
be  considered  rather  as  a  post  of  honour  and  profit. 

This  is  the  supreme  court  in  criminal  causes,  which  are 
determined  by  the  majority  of  a  jury,  and  not  by  their 
unanimity  as  in  England.  There  is  also  a  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  consisting  of  a  lord  chief  baron  and  four  ba¬ 
rons,  who  have  the  chief  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
revenue  of  Scotland ;  and  a  high  court  of  admiralty, 
in  which  there  is  only  one  judge,  who  is  the  king’s 
lieutenant  and  justice  general  on  the  liigli  seas,  and  in 
all  ports  and  harbours.  From  this  court  there  is  no 
appeal  in  maritime  cases.  Tlie  keepers  of  the  great 
and  privy  seals,  and  the  lord-register  or  keeper  of  the 
records,  may  also  be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

Besides  the  above  national  judges,  th'ere  is  in  every 
county,  a  sherilf,  who  acts  as  chief  magistrate,  anti 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  some  criminal  cases,  and 
to  all  civil  matters  which  are  not  by  special  law  or 
custom  appropriated  to  other  courts. 

The  recent  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
court  of  session,  by  dividing  it  into  two  houses,  and 
by  establishing  a  jury  court  for  introducing  this  mode 
of  trial  in  civil  cases,  are  well  calculated  to  favour  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  to  improve  tlie  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  At  present  the  court  of  session  con¬ 
sists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  is  composed 
of  eight  judges,  having  the  lord-president  at  their 
head,  while  in  the  second  there  are  seven  judges, 
whose  president  is  the  lord  justice  clerk;  and  three  of 
the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter,  act  as  permanent 
judges-ordinary.  (b) 

At  tlie  union  in  1709,  the  revenue  of  Scotland  was  Public  re,, 
only  (60,000/.  In  1789,  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  stated  venues 
the  proportion  of  the  public  revenues  furnished  by 
North  Britain  to  be  as  follows.  'I'he  produce  of  the 
Scotch  customs,  in  the  year  ending  January  5th  1789, 
was  250,839/.;  from  which  was  deducted  for  deben¬ 
tures,  bounties,  salaries,  and  incidents,  171,638/.  The 
average  yearly  amount  of  the  money  belonging  to  the 
exchequer  is  72,500/.  The  salt  duties  in  the  same 
year  yielded  18,043/.,  from  which  was  deducted  for 
drawbacks,  salaries,  d.c.  8749/.  The  duties  of  excise 
for  that  year  exceeded  422,000/.;  the  expense  of  ma¬ 
nagement  83,982/  The  stamp  duties  amounted  to 
73,877/.;  the  charges  of  managing  and  collecting  were 
8032/.  The  whole  revenue  of  Scotland  for  1788  was 
1,099,148/.  The  expenditure  was  as  follows — expenses 
of  the  crown  60,342/. ;  expenditure  of  the  public 
173,921/.;  bounties,  drawbacks,  &c.  127,629/.;  jmb- 
lic  expenses  settled  by  the  union,  and  by  subsequent 
acts  of  parliament,  64,868/.;  cash  remitted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  exchequer  628,081/.;  balance  remaining  for  na¬ 
tional  purposes  44,307/. 

To  the  above  statement  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  must  be 
added  the  income  arising  frdm  the  posts,  which  in  1801 

amounted 


(a)  This  last  number  is  taken  from  the  returns  published  in  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  account.  According  to  the 
returns  in  the  population  act  in  1801,  Scotland,  at  that  period,  contained  294..553  inhabited  houses,  9537  un- 
inhabited  nouses,  364,079  flimilies,  734.581  males,  864,487  females,  making  a  total  of  l,599,06.s  inhabitants  ; 

1^  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture;  293,373  chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 

handiciafts,  and  833,914  were  not  included  in  these  two  classes. 

(b)  For  an  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  see  N®  473. 
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amounted  to  SOjfil’T/. ;  and  the  product  of  the  income 
tax,  which  about  the  same  time  yielded  344',015/.  and 
was  paid  by  20,537  persons  of  various  professions,  whose 
incomes  were  assessed  at  4,512,570/.  Thus  the  whole 
revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
may  be  estimated  at  nearly  one  million  and  a  half. 

in  1813,  the  gross  revenue  of  Scotland  amounted  to 
4,519,892/.,  and,  deducting  charges  of  management, 
the  net  revenue  was  4,155,599/.  The  gross  receipt  of 
customs  that  year,  was  857, 744/.;  of  excise  1,726,900/.; 
of  the  property  tax  966,790/.;  of  the  land  tax  24,551/.; 
of  the  assessed  taxes  412,977/. ;  of  stamps  348,523/. ; 
of  the  post-office  167,877/.  ;  miscellaneous  14,526/. 
At  the  Union,  the  revenue  of  Scotland  was  only  ^‘^th 
of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  but  in  1813  it  was  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  tU'*  i  latter  date,  the  reve¬ 

nue  of  Scotland  was  to  that  of  Ireland  nearly  as  7  to  8. 
In  1818,  the  gross  produce  of  the  customs  for  Scot¬ 
land  was  904,080/.,  and  the  net  produce  760,926/.  The 
gross  produce  of  excise  the  same  year  was  2,199,988/., 
and  the  net  produce  1,808,700/.  The  gross  produce 
of  stamps  was  462,516/.,  and  the  net  produce  439,533/. 
{Colquhoun  s  Treatise,  Pariinmentary  Papers.) 

It  appears  that  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown 
in  Scotland  was  so  much  diminished  during  the  1 8th 
century  by  lavish  grants  made  by  the  crown,  and  a  ne¬ 
glect  in  collecting  what  remained,  as  to  amount  in  1788 
to  only  800/. 

Scotland  is  represented  in  the  British  Parliament  by 
16  peers,  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish 
peerage,  and  by  45  commoners,  of  whom  30  are  elected 
by  the  counties,  and  the  remaining  15  by  as  many  di¬ 
stricts  of  royal  boroughs,  one  by  each  district.  The 
following  table  will  show  what  royal  boroughs  belong 
to  each  district. 


Districts.  Members. 

1.  Edinburgh  city  -  -  1 

2.  Aberdeen,  .4bcrbrothic,  Bervie,  Montrose,  and 

Brechin  -  -  1 

3.  Ayr,  Irving,  Inverary,  Rothsa}',  and  Campbel¬ 

town  -  -  1 

4.  Anstruther  Easter  and  Wester,  Crail,  Kilrenny, 

and  Pittenweem  -  -  I 

5.  Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  Elgin  and  Inverury  1 

6.  Stirling,  Culross,  Inverkeithing,  Dunfermline, 

and  Queensferry  -  -  I 

7.  Perth,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew’s,  and  Cupar 

Fife  -  -  -  1 

8.  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglcn,  and  Dumbarton  1 

9.  Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  .Innan,  Lochmaben,  and 

Kirkcudbright  -  -  I 

10.  Inverness,  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres  1 

11.  Kinghorn,  Dysart.  Kirkcaldy,  and  Burntisland  1 

12.  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and 

North  Berwick  -  -  1 

13.  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  1 

14.  Stranraer,  Wigton,  Wliitehorn,  and  New  Gal¬ 

loway  -  -  -  1 

15.  Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Dornoch  1 


The  county  members  arc  elected  by  gentlemen  pos- 
.sessed  of  landetl  property,  or  superiorities  of  lands  va¬ 
lued  in  the  cess-books  of  the  county  at  400/.  Scots 
yearly  rent,  according  to  a  valuation  first  introduced 


during  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  Scotland, 
sanctioned  by  parliament.  '  '  ^ 

The  law  of  Scotland  differs  essentially  from  that 
England,  as  the  former  is  founded  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  civil  law,  while  the  latter  depends  chiefly  on  the 
statutes  or  acts  of  parliament.  The  law  of  Scotland  al¬ 
so  consists  partly  of  statute  law  ;  but  as  many  of  its  an¬ 
cient  statutes  have  never  been  enforced,  the  chief  rule 
of  practice  arises  from  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  ses¬ 
sion,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  published,  and 
afford  precedents  that  are  generally  deemed  unexcep¬ 
tionable.  The  civil  and  canon  laws  may  be  said  to 
form  the  two  great  pillars  of  Scottish  judicature,  for  of 
common  law  there  is  scarcely  a  trace.  The  modes  of 
procedure  in  Scotland  are  in  general  free  from  many  of 
those  legal  fictions  which  disgrace  the  laws  of  some 
other  countries,  though  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fiction, 
that  a  debtor  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay,  should  be 
proclaimed  a  rebel  to  the  king.  Tlie  procedure  in 
cases  of  debt  is  peculiarly  mild  in  Scotland.  No  man 
can  be  suddenly  arrested  as  in  England  :  but  he  is  first 
put  to  the  horn,  as  it  is  termed,  after  which  a  certain 
delay  is  granted  before  the  caption  or  arrest  takes  place. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  Scottish  laws,  see  the 
article  Law.  soo 

The  Presbyterian  church  government,  which,  since  Religion, 
the  revolution  in  1688,  has  formed  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  in  Scotland,  is  founded  on  an  equality  of  autho¬ 
rity  among  all  its  pastors  or  presbyters,  and  is  modelled 
after  the  Calvinistic  yjian  adopted  at  Geneva,  and  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Scotch  reformers  by  the  celebrated 
John  Knox.  This  form  of  church  government,  there¬ 
fore,  excludes  all  pre  eminence  of  rank,  as  all  the  mi¬ 
nisters  are  on  an  equal  footing.  The  want  of  ceremony 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  Scottish  church  is  unpleasing 
to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  persuasion.  He  will  particularly 
be  led  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  form  or  ra¬ 
ther  mode  of  burial  in  Scotland  and  the  burial  service 
of  England,  very  unfavourable  to  the  former.  He  tvill 
contrast  the  hurried  step,  and  indilferent  if  not  noisy 
behaviour  of  the  bearers  and  attendants,  and  the  un¬ 
ceremonious  deposition  of  tfie  body  in  the  earth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scotch  custom,  with  the  slow  and  mea¬ 
sured  pace,  the  serious  demeanour  and  melancholy  si¬ 
lence,  the  solemn  and  impressive  burial-service,  at  aii 
English  funeral ;  and  he  cannot  but  give  the  j)refer- 
ence  to  the  latter,  as  being  alone  calculated  to  produce 
sentiments  of  awe  and  becoming  thoughts  ot  death  and 
a  future  state,  both  on  the  actors  and  spectators  of  the 
solemn  scene. 

The  most  ceremonious  ordinance  of  the  Scotch  church 
is  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  This  takes  place 
twice  a  year,  and  the  communicants  are  generally  very' 
numerous,  though  in  most  parishes  they  must  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  examined  by  the  minister,  and  received 
from  him  a  to/cen  of  their  qualification.  Before  the  sa¬ 
crament  is  administered,  a  solemn  fast  is  held  on  the 
preceding  Thursday,  and  the  communicants  attend  di¬ 
vine  worship  in  the  forenoon  on  the  Saturday  preced¬ 
ing,  and  tlic  Monday  following  the  sacianient  Suiulay. 

'fhe  former  austerity  of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  consi¬ 
derably  relaxed  ;  but  some  marks  of  the  ancient  strict¬ 
ness  of  discipline  .still  remain.  In  particular,  the  stool 
of  repentance,  so  commonly  used  in  the  age  of  fanati¬ 
cism. 
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cism,  is  stlil  occasionally  brought  forward,  especially  in 
t!ie  country  churches,  where  a  rustic  culprit  is  some¬ 
times  seen  doing  penance,  and  receiving  public  reproof 
for  some  flagrant  act  of  incontinencei 

The  ecclesiastical  power  is  distributed  atitong  the  j  u- 
ciicatories  of  the  church  in  the  following  manner.  Scot¬ 
land  is  divided  into  935  parishes,  each  of  which  has  one 
or  more  ministers,  who  discharge  the  pastoral  office  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  discretion,  and  are  accountable  only  to 
the  presbytery  of  which  they  are  members.  In  matters 
relating  todiscipline,  theministers  are  assisted  by  elders, 
selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  regular  of 
his  parishioners ;  but  these  elders  liave  no  right  to  teach, 
or  to  dispense  the  sacraments.  Tlieir  proper  office  is  to 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  to  question  them 
as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  church  Catechism,  and  to 
visit  the  sick.  In  attending  to  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
they  also  discharge  the  office  ofdeacon.s,  or  church-war¬ 
dens.  and  are  commonly  called  r«//;?o-eWcr-r.  The  rul¬ 
ing  elders  and  the  minister  of  tile  parish  form  what  is 
caU-.;d  the  kirk  ses.sion,  which  is  the  lowest  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotland*  The  kirk-scssion 
distributes  among  the  poor  the  alms  which  are  collected 
at  the  church  doors  every  Sunday,  and  it  takes  cog¬ 
nisance  of  petty  offences  against  religion  and  good  mo¬ 
rals.  Neither  the  kirk- session,  nor  any  otlier  ecclesiastical 
court,  however,  can  impose  any  civil  penalty,  but  must 
Confine  its  punishments  toprivate  or  pubiicadmonitions, 
or  refusing  to  the  offender  adiiiission  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  church.  Next  above  the  kii  k-session  is  the  pres¬ 
bytery,  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  ministers  of 
contiguous  parishes,  witli  one  ruling  elder,  elected  half- 
yearly  as  the  representative  of  each  kirk-session ;  so  that 
a  presbytery  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  eklers.  The  presbyteries  take  cognizance  of 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  their  bounds  ;  judge  in 
cases  of  appeal  from  the  kirk-sessions,  and  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission  to  holy  orders. 
Three  or  more  adjacent  presbyteries  form  a  synod,  of 
which  there  are  15.  The  synod  is  a  court  of  appeal 
froni  thepresbyterieswithin  its  bounds,  and  has  thepow- 
er  of  confirming  or  reversing  the  judgments  of  those  in¬ 
ferior  asseniblies,  an  appeal  lying  from  it  to  the  general 
assembly.  This  is  the  great  ecclesiastical  court  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  composed  of  representatives  from  presby¬ 
teries,  universities,  and  royal  boroughs,  in  the  following 
proportion.  lh«  presbyteries  send  200  ministers,  and 
89  ruling  elders ;  the  royal  boroughs  67  elders,  and 
the  universities  five  representatives,  who  may  be  cither 
ministers  or  elders.  These  representatives  are  elected 
annually,  and  the  assembly  itself  meets  once  a  year,  and 
holds  its  sittings  for  about  10  days,  after  which  it  is 

dissolved  by  the  moderator  or  theecclesiastical  president, 

and  by  the  lord  commissioner,  wlio  sits  in  it  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  theking.  The  general  assembly  judges  in 
appealsfrom  the  synods,  and  it  can  also  enact  laws  which 
are  binding  on  the  whole  church  for  one  year.  A  per¬ 
manent  law  can  be  made  only  in  the  following  manner. 
It  must  be  decreed  by  a  majority  of  the  general  assem¬ 
bly,  and  be  afterwards  remitted  to  the  consideration  of 


all  the  presbyteries.  If*  a  majority  of  these  dpproVe  it,  ScotlauJi 
and  if  it  is  also  approved  by  the  succeeding  general 
assembly,  it  becomes  a  law,  and  can  be  repealed  only 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  enacted,  (c)  The  numbers 


of  presbyteries  and  parishes  which 

compose  each  sy- 

nod,  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 
Synods.  Prt-sb* 

Pariblies. 

1.  Lothian  and  Tweeddale 

7 

107 

2.  Merse  and  Teviotdaie 

6 

67 

3.  Dumfries 

5 

54 

4.  Galloway 

3 

37 

5.  Glasgow  and  Ayr 

7 

123 

6.  Perth  and  Stirling  - 

5 

79 

7.  Fife 

4 

65 

8.  Forfar  and  Mearns  - 

6 

81 

9.  Aberdeen 

9 

103 

10.  Murray 

7 

53 

1 1.  Ross 

3 

24 

12.  Sutherland  and  Caithness 

3 

23 

13.  Argyle 

5 

52 

14.  Glerielg 

5 

29 

15.  Orkney 

4 

38 

79  985 

The  stipends  or  salaries  of  the  ministers  are  paid  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  witliin  tlieir  jiarishes,  called 
the  heritors,  and  are  fixed  by  the  court  ofsession  acting 
as  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  p.arliamcnt.  They  are 
usually  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  and 
in  general  the  latter  is  preferred  by  the  minister. 

Tliere  are  in  Scotland  numerous  dissenters  from  the  Dissentertk 
established  persuasion.  Of  these,  some  differ  in  no¬ 
thing  but  their  ideas  of  cluirch-government,  as  those 
whicli  are  called  the  churclics  of  Relief.  These  compose 
a  single  synod,  comprising  six  presbyteries,  viz.  Edin- 
burgb,  Glasgow,  St  Ninians,  Dysart,  Perth  and  Dum¬ 
fries,  and  about  73  paa  ishes.  Two  of  the  principal  sects 
of  Scotch  dissenters,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Sececlers,  are 
the  Burgliers  and  Antiburghers,  both  independent  of 
the  established  church,  and  differing  from  each  other 
principally  in  this  circumstance,  that  tlie  Burghers  ad¬ 
mit  the  legality  of  the  oaths  taken  by  burgesses  in  some 
of  the  royal  boroughs,  vvliile  tlie  latter  deny  the  legali¬ 
ty  of  these  oaths.  The  Burghers  are  tlie  more  nume¬ 
rous  body,  and  comprise  a  single  synod,  comprehending 
10  presbyteries,  viz.  tliose  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Falkirk  and  Stirling,  Ilunfermline,  Perth, 
Coldstream,  Sell-Jrk,  Lanark,  and  Aberdeen.  The 
Antiburgber  synods  are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  sy¬ 
nod  of  Edinburgh,  comprehending  tlie  presbyteries  of 
Edinburgh,  Kelso,  and  Dumfries  ;  the  synod  of  Pertli, 
comprehending  tile  presbyteries  of  Perth,  Kirkcaldy, 
and  bcrlar  ;  and  tlie  synod  of  Glasgow,  containing  the 
presbyteries  of  Glasgow,  Kilmarnock,  Stirling,  Elgin, 
and  Aberdeen. 

Besides  these  dissenters,  there  arc  in  Scotland  seven 
dioceses  belonging  to  the  Episcopalian  church,  viz. 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Fife,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  iMo- 
ray,  lloss,Dunkeld,  andBrechin  j  and  the  congregations 

of 


mIS  assenibly  owes  its  institution  to  the  parliament  that  met  in  1560,  by  consent  of  Francis  and 

ary,  to  regulate  the  aftairs  of  the  nation  and  the  church  ;  and  the  first  assembly  was  held  in  that  year. 


^  Scotland,  of  persuasion  are  numerous  and  respectable.  The 
Methodists  and  Anabaptists  are  also  numerous,  but  the 
893  Quakers  are  few  in  number. 

Language.  Jt  is  well  known  that  there  prevail  in  Scotland 
two  languages  that  are  extremely  different  in  their  na¬ 
ture  and  origin,  the  Earse  or  Gaelic,  spoken  in  the 
Highlands  and  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  spoken  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Gaelic  language  we  have  already  treated  at  some 
length  in  the  article  Philology,  N°  205  ct  seg.;  and 
shall  here  only  give  a  specimen  of  that  language  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  contrasting  it  with  the  Norse  language 
as  formerly  spoken  in  the  Orkneys,  and  with  the  an¬ 
cient  form  of  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

Lord's  Prayer  in  Gaelic. 

A  n’Athair  ata  air  Neamh.  Gu  naamhaichear  t- 
Tinni.  Tigeadh  do  Rioghachd.  Deanthar  do  Thoil 
air  an  Talamh  mar  a  nithear  air  Neamh.  Tabhair 
dhuinn  an  diu  ar  n-Aran  laitheil.  Agus  maith  dhuinn 
ar  Fiacha  amhuil  mar  mhaitmid  d’ar  luehd-fia  chaibh. 
Agus  na  leig  am  buaireadh  sinn.  Ach  saor  sinn  o  ole. 
Amen. 

Lord' s  Prayer  in  the  Orkney  Norse  Language, 

Favor  ir  i  chimre.  Ilelleur  ir  i  namthite.  Gilla 
cosdum  thite  cumma.  ^  eya  thine  mota  vara  gort  o 
yurn  sinna  gort  i  chimrie.  Ga  vus  da  on  da  dalight 
brow  vora.  Firgive  vus  sinna  yora  sin  vee  forgive  sin- 
dara  mutha  vus.  Lyve  us  ye  i  tuntation.  Min  delivi- 
ra  vus  fro  olt  ilt.  Amen  ;  or,  on  sa  meteth  vera. 

Lord’s  Prayer  in  Old  Scotch. 

L^or  fader  quhilk  beest  i  Hevin.  Hallowit  weird 
thyne  nam.  Cum  thyne  kingrik.  Be  dune  thvne 
wull  as  is  i  hevin  sva  po  yerd.  Uor  deilie  breid  gif  us 
thilk  day.  And  forleit  us  uor  skatlis,  as  we  forleit 
tham  quha  skath  us.  And  leed  us  na  intil  temtation. 
Butan  fre  us  fra  evil.  Amen. 

By  comparing  the  above  specimens,  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent,  that  both  the  Norse  of  the  Orkne)-s,  and  the  old 
Lowland  Scotch  are  essentially  different  from  the  Gae¬ 
lic,  but  that  the  two  former  have  some  distant  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other,  which  may  lead  an  etymologist, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy,  to  believe  that  they 
originated  from  the  same  source.  It  has  indeed  been 
very  generally  believed,  and  almost  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  language  spoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
is  merely  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  South  Britain 
at  no  very  early  period.  The  learned  author  of  Caledo¬ 
nia  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion,  and  contends  that,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  establishment  of  a  Saxon  monarch  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  the  person  of  Edgar,  son  of  I\Ial- 


cohn  Canmore,  no  other  language  but  Gaelic  was  Scotland. 

spoken  in  North  Britain,  exceprin  Lothian,  which  may - v - 

be  considered  as  then  an  English  settlement.  He  fur¬ 
ther  declares  that  the  oldest  document  which  he  has 
met  with  in  the  Scottish  language,  is  a  contract  with 
the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in  1387. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  affinity  bet\veen  the 
Lowland  Scotch  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Tlie  only 
matter  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  latter  was  borrowed 
from  the  former,  or  was  a  dialect  of  the  same  Gothic 
language  introduced  into  Scotland  at  an  earlier  period. 

One  of  the  most  strenuous,  and  perhaps  successful  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  latter  opinion  is  Dr  John  Jamieson,  who 
in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Scottish  language  has  ably 
controverted  the  arguments  of  Mr  Chalmers,  and  plead¬ 
ed  for  the  independent  origin  of  the  Scottish  language, 
ihis  is  believed  by  Dr  Jamieson  to  have  been  spoken 
by  the  Piets,  and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  from 
Scandinavia  ;  for  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr  Chalmers,  that  the  Piets  were  not  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians  under  a  new  name,  but  an 
independent  Gothic  tribe,  who  at  a  very  early  period 
established  themselves  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  (n) 

There  are  twm  principal  peculiarities  in  the  Scottish 
language;  the  use  ot  the  guh  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
where  the  English  use  the  u7t,  and  the  change  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  th  into  d ;  both  which  peculiarities  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  northern  Gothic  langua¬ 
ges. 

In  their  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  the  Scotch  fol¬ 
low  the  method  of  the  French,  and  other  nations  of 
the  continent,  though,  as  in  England,  this  general 
custom^  is  subject  to  many  anomalies.  Thus  the  a, 
uhich  in  man,  and  most  other  words,  is  pronounced 
broad,  is,  in  Father,  and  a  few  other  instances,  pro¬ 
nounced  open,  Feyther.  ‘ 

Scottish  literature  cannot  be  traced  to  an  early  pc-  Literature, 
riod.  In  themiddle  ages  it  consisted,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  in  little  more  than  meagre  chronicles,  com¬ 
posed  by  ill-informed  and  credulous  monks.  Indeed, 
according  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  country  iliat  produced 
Buchanan  in  the  16th  century,  could  not  in  the  12th 
boast  of  a  single  native  writer.  It  first  began  to  dawn 
in  the  1 3th  century,  when  Scotland,  filled  with  a  bar¬ 
barous  Scandinavian  colony,  cannot  be  compared,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  literature,  with  the  southern  countries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland;  but  with  Scandinavia  itself,  wkh 
Holland  and  with  the  north  of  Germany,  with  Poland, 

Prussia,  Russia,  arid  Hungary.  In  all  these  countries 
literature  is  comparatively  recent,  and  compared  with 
them,  Scotland  will  not  be  found  deficient.  It  must  not 
indeed  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Iona 
flourished  several  respectable  Scoto-Irish  writers,  who 
were  also  classed  among  the  apostles  of  religion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  such  as  the  biographers  of  Columba,  Cumcnius,. 
and  Adamnan,  the  latter  the  friend  of  the  English  his¬ 
torian 


(d)  We  have  m  the  ear  y  part  of  this  article,  perhaps  too  hastily,  adopted  Mr  Chalmers’s  opinion,  that  the 
Piets  were  not  an  independent  race.  The  arguments  which  Mr  Chalmers  has  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion 
so  opposite  to  that  of  most  antiquaries  and  historians,  arc  ingenious  and  plausible;  but  as  they  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  &c.  m  Noith  Britain,  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  generally  Celtic 
mid  a'-e  m  direct  opposition  to  the  testiinony  of  Bede,  the  earliest  British  historian,  Dr  Jamiction  will  not  al¬ 
low  that  they  have  the  weight  which  at  first  sight  they  appear  to  merit. 
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toi  mn  Bede ;  and  among  the  Strathclyde  Gaels,  may 
be  noticed  St  Patrick,  the  apostle  oF  Ireland.  _ 

The  earliest  fragment  of  Scottish  literature  is  the 
Chronicon  Pictorum,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
some  Irish  priest,  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  centur  j^ 
Of  the  12th  century  there  are  some  fragments  of  the 
register  of  St  Andrew’s,  someshort  chronicles  published 
by  Father  Innes  ;  the  chronicle  of  Melrose,  and  that  of 
Holyrood.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  appeared  some  writers  of  considerable  estimation, 
particularly  Michael  Scot  a  philosopher,  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  physician,  and  also  celebrated  as  an  astrologer 
and  alchemist,  who  published  voluminous  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  Aristotle  ;  Thomas  Learmont  of  Ercil- 
doun,  commonly'  called  Thomas  the  Rhymier,  famous 
for  his  poetical  compositions,  and  his  skill  in  heraldry, 
■who  wrote  a  metrical  romance  called  Sir  Tristrem  ;  and 
John  Scot  of  Dunse,  or  Duns  Scotus,  a  consummate 
metaphysician  and  voliim.inous  writer.  In  the  14th 
century'  lived  John  of  Fordoun,  the  author  of  Scoto- 
Chronicon,  a  historical  work  of  considerable  merit,  and 
John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  actions  of  Robert  I.,  which  is  no  mean  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  industry  and  talents  of  that  age.  King 
James  I.  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
centui'y,  may'  be  ranked  as  the  next  Scottish  writer  of 
eminence.  He  was  a  learned  and  accomplished  prince, 
and  was  the  author  of  some  excellent  poems.  James 
was  followed  by  Holland  and  Harry  the  Rhymer.  In 
the  16th  century  we  may  notice  Elphingston,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  who  composed  the  Scoticorum  Cltro  iicum, 
and  was  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  piety ;  Dun¬ 
bar,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Scottish  poets ;  Gavin 
Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  published  an  excel¬ 
lent  poetical  translation  of  Virgil’s  Eneid,  and  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  John  Knox,  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  and  promoter  of  the  reformation;  John  Major  and 
Hector  Boethius,  two  historians  of  considerable  note,  al¬ 
so  belonged  to  this  century' ;  and  the  admirable  Crich¬ 
ton  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  the  usual  accounts 
thathave^been  given  of  his  accomplishments  are  strongly 
tinctured  with  fable  and  romance.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  period  flourished  the  classical  Buchanan,  an 
elegant  historian  and  Latin  poet,  and  John  Leslie  bishop 
of  Ross,  the  author  of  many  esteemed  works,  who  was 
versed  in  theology  and  philosophy,  in  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  laiv,  and  was  besides  an  able  statesman. 

The  learned  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  published  a  ju¬ 
dicious  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland :  and  the  natural 
history  of  this  country  was  illustrated  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  two  of  its  greatest  orna¬ 
ments.  The  discovery  of  logarithms  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century',  is  the  indisputable  right  of  Napier 
of  Merchiston;  and  since  his  time,  mathematical  science 
has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  singular  success. 
The  works  of  Keil, Gregory, Maclaurin.Simson,  Stewart, 
Robison,  Playfair,  &c.  are  universally  read  and  admired. 
During  the  18th  century  this  country  produced  other 
eminent  writers  in  various  departments  of  science.  A- 
mong  the  Scots  divine  and  moral  philosophers,  we  may 
particularize  Blair,  Campbell,  Flutcheson,  Lecchman, 
Macknight ;  among  the  statesmen  and  lawyers,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Viscount  Stairs,  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
Lord  Kames ;  among  the  historians,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Henry,  Lord  Flailes,  Ferguson ;  among  the  political 


and  moral  writers.  Smith,  Reid,  Lord  Monboddo,  Beat-  Scotland, 
tie;  among  the  physicians  tmd  surgeons,  Beil,  Black,' 

Cuilen,  Gregory,  'VVilliam  and  John  Hunter,  Hutton, 

Monro,  Smelhe,  Whytt ;  and  among  the  Scottish  poets, 

Blair,  Burns,  Home,' Ramsay,  Thomson.  Wilkie.  The 
names  now  mentioned,  besides  IMansfield  and  Burnet, 
may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Scotland  has  produced 
able  writers  in  almost  every'  useful  branch  of  science. 

Among  the  few  departments  of  literature  in  which 
Scottish  writers  have  been  less  successful,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  biography,  epic  poetry,  the  critical  illustration 
of  the  classics  and  comedy.  *  Indeed  the  efforts  of  the*  Sce  Pin- 
dramatic  mu.se  have  been  singularly  damped  in  ScotlandA-erto-n’s 
from  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  its  clergy  ;  but  we 
that  these  illiberal  prejudices  have  now  subsided. 
that  the  venerable  author  of  Douglas  will  stand  on  re-vol.  ii. 
cord  as  the  last  example  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  on 
account  of  his  devotion  to  the  drama. 

Within  the  last  20  years,  the  progress  of  Scottish  li¬ 
terature  has  perhaps  been  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  During  that  interval,  booksellers  shops  have 
been  established,  where  formerly  there  was  scarcely  a 
book-stall,  and  there  are  now  few  towns  of  any  consi¬ 
deration  that  do  not  possess  a  printing-press.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  also  very  great, 
there  being  now  published  at  Edinburgh  not  fewer  than 
six  monthly  ai.d  quarterly  reviews  and  magazines,  and 
at  least  eight  newspapers.  ggi; 

The  progress  of  the  artsin  Scotlandhas  of  late  scarce-  State  of  the 
ly  fallen  short  of  that  of  the  sciences.  Skilful  workmen ^^rts. 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  especially  in  those  of  joinery  and 
cabinet-making,  are  numerous  in  the  large  towns  ;  and 
even  musical  instruments  of  considerable  price  and  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  are  constructed  in  Edinburgh.  The 
liberal  arts  of  painting  and  engraving  have  been  carried 
to  great  perfection  ;  and  both  these  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing  are  now  exercised  in  Edinburgh  in  a  style  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  London  artists.  The  nu¬ 
merous  public  and  private  buildings  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  bear  amjile  testimony  to  the  abilities  of  Scot¬ 
tish  architects,  and  show  that  they'  are  by  no  means  be¬ 
hind  their  brethren  of  the  south  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  design,  and  elegance  and  solidity'  of  execution.  ggg 

The  mode  of  education  pursued  in  Scotland  is  highly  Education, 
laudable;  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  practical  system  pur¬ 
sued  in  any  country  in  Europe.  The  plan  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  cities,  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  in 
England,  either  by  jirivate  teachers,  or  at  large  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  of  whicli  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh  is 
the  most  eminent,  and  may'  bo  traced  back  to  the  16th 
century'.  The  superior  advantage  of  the  Scottish  educa¬ 
tion  consists  in  every  countryparishpossessing  aschool- 
master  as  uniformly  as  a  clergj'man ;  at  least,  the  rule  is  ^ 
gener.al,  and  the  exceptions  rare.  The  schoolmaster 
has  a  small  salary',  which  enables  him  to  educate  the 
children  at  a  rate  easy  and  convenient  even  to  indigent 
parents.  It  may,  indeed,  be  computed,  that  a  shilling 
will  go  as  far  in  this  parochial  education,  as  a  guinea  in 
an  English  school.  In  the  Highlands,  the  poor  chil¬ 
dren  attend  to  the  flocks  in  summer,  and  the  school  in 
winter.  Till  within  these  few  years,  the  salaries  of  the 
Scotch  parochial  schoolmasters  w'ere  so  tririingas  to  hold 
out  no  adequate  encouragement  to  young  men  oi'  abili¬ 
ties  to  engage  in  that  useful  office  ;  but  they  have  lately 
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Iteen  auffmentt'd,  and  the  establi^h-ment  of  a  fund  for 
'  the  widows  of  schoolmasters  in  Scotland,  has  added  to 
the  respectability  of  the  situation. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  youth  are  educated 
for  the  church,  and  from  this  class  the  families  of  the 
gentry  are  generally  supplied  with  private  tutors,  and 
the  schools  and  academies  with  masters.  It  has  been 
observed  by  Mr  Laing,  that  “  the  poverty  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the 
pursuit  of  letters ;  her  universities  make  no  provision 
for  the  independence  and  ease  of  a  studious  life.  The 
wealthy  benefices  of  the  English  church  may  afford  a 
final  retreat,  and  its  well  endowed  universities,  an  in¬ 
termediate  sanctuary  for  literary  repose,  where  a  taste 
for  classical  and  polite  learning  is  cultivated  and  preser¬ 
ved.  But  the  Scottish  clergy,  who  are  removed  from 
the  university  early  in  life,  to  a  remote  solitude,  have 
neither  access  to  the  works  of  the  learned,  nor  the 
means,  if  they  retain  the  desire,  of  improving  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  which  they  have  already  made.  No  one  is  illite¬ 
rate  ;  but  the  church  has  not  yet  been  distinguished  by 
a  man  of  extensive  or  profound  erudition.  Their  edu¬ 
cation  imparts  some  smattering  of  science  ;  their  trials 
of  ordination  require  an  equal  proportion  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew ;  and  the  same  parity  is  observable  in  the 
learning  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  ”  * 

There  are  in  Scotland  four  universities,  viz.  those  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh ;  a 
particular  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  those 
articles.  The  university  of  Edinburgh,  though  of  most 
recent  origin,  is  now  in  the  highest  estimation ;  from 
the  numerous  departments  of  science  and  literature 
there  taught,  and  the  general  ability  of  its  professors. 
The  Scotch  universities,  unlike  those  of  England,  sel¬ 
dom  consist  of  more  than  one  college,  and  St  Andrew’s 
may  be  considered  as  the  only  proper  exception  to 
this  observation,  as  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  are  in 
distinct  towns,  viz.  the  one  in  Old,  and  the  other  in 
New  Aberdeen.  There  are  professors  of  medicine  at 
all  these  universities;  but  only  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
can  be  regarded  as  medical  schools. 

We  can  here  only  enter  on  a  few  general  observations 
respecting  Scottish  agriculture,  as  thestate  of  husbandry 
in  Scotland  may  be  best  seen  from  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  the  several  counties,  and  from  the  article 
Agriculture.  In  the  lower  districts  particularly, 
agriculture  has  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
In  the  counties  of  Berwick,  East  Lothian,  .\yr,  La¬ 
nark,  Stirling,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Mcarns,  the  face  of 
the  country  has,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  cul¬ 
tivation,  assumed  a  new  appearance,  being  highly  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  generally  inclosed  with  thorn  hedges,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  former  inclosures  of  stone  dykes.  Rich 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clover  and  turnips,  are  now 
raised  on  fields  w  Inch  some  years  ago  afforded  only 
scanty  pasturage  for  sheep ;  and  potato  crops  are  now 
become  general  and  excellent.  Of  the  mountainous 
districts,  black  cattle  and  sheep  are  the  staple  commo- 
«lities,  and  the  rocky  shoies  produce  abundance  of  kelp. 
In  -a  few  years  the  deficiency  of  timber,  so  much  com¬ 
plained  of  by  southern  travellers,  will  be  abundantly 
supplied,  as  many  proprietors  are  now  covering  their 
waste  lands  with  extensive  forests.  One  nobleman,  the 
earl  of  .Moray,  from  1767  to  1807,  planted  upwards  of 
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1 3,000,000  of  trees,  of  which  1 ,500,000  are  oak.  The  Scotland, 
value  of  land  in  Scotland  is  within  these  few  years  pro-  v— ^ 

digiously  increased,  and  an  Englishman  will  scarcely 
believe,  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  extensive  farms 
are  let  at  5/.  and  even  61.  per  acre.  *  falr's^G-'’ 

As  the  valued  rent  of  land  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  we  shall  p.  547. 
here  give  a  table  of  the  rental  of  the  several  Scotch, 
counties,  as  it  has  been  valued  in  Scotch  money. 


Counties.  Valued  rent  in  Scots  Money. 


Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute  and  Arran 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 

Cromarty 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkney  and  Shetland 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross 

Roxburgh 
Selkirk 
Stirling 
Sutherland 
Wig  ton 


235,665 

8 

11 

149,595 

10 

0 

191,605 

0 

7 

79,200 

0 

0 

178,365 

7 

H 

15,022 

13 

8 

37,256 

2 

10 

26,482 

10 

10 

12,897 

2 

8 

33,327 

19 

0 

158,627 

10 

0 

191,054 

3 

9 

65,603 

0 

S 

362,534 

7 

5 

171,636 

0 

0 

168,878 

5 

10 

73,188 

9 

0 

74,921 

1 

4 

20,192 

11 

2 

114,571 

19 

3 

162,118 

16 

11 

74,931 

19 

0 

15,163 

1 

1 

56,551 

9 

1 

51,9.37 

3 

10 

339,818 

5 

8 

68,076 

15 

2 

75,140 

10 

3 

31 5,594 

14 

6 

80,307 

15 

6 

108,518 

8 

9 

26,193 

9 

9 

67,646 

17 

0 

Total,  L. 3, 802, .674-  10  5^  Scots. 
Or,  Sterling,  L.316,881  4  2A 


The  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  can  scarcely  be  Manufac- 
regarded  as  a  commercial  people  before  the  end  of  theture^  and 
eleventh  century,  when  the  accession  of  Edgar,  by  commerce, 
placing  a  line  of  Saxon  monarchs  on  the  Scottish 
throne,  introduced  into  Scotland  that  spirit  of  trade' 
and  commerce,  which  at  an  early  period  distinguished 
the  Saxon  inhabitants  of  South  Britain.  It  has  in¬ 
deed  been  preteirded  that  the  Scotch  had  a  fishery  at 
home,  and  a  foreign  traffick  with  the  Dutch,  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  the  formw 
is  improbable,  since  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
CJaelic  people  led  them  to  regard  fish  as  unhallowed 
food,  and  fishery  as  an  unlawful  occupation  ;  and  the 
latter  assertion  is  at  least  incorrect,  since  the  Dutch 
did  not  exist  as  a  commercial  society  at  that  early 
period.  The  chief  seats  of  trade  have,  in  all  ages, 
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Scotland.  every  ceuntty,  been  tbe  towns ;  but  Celtic 

Scotland  had  neither  towns  nor  cities,  till  the  erection 
of  castles  and  monasteries,  subsequent  to  the  eleventh 
century,  produced  the  formation  of  villages  under  their 
walls.  These  villages  became  towns,  from  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  English,  Anglo-Normans,  and  Flemings 
•5n  them,  during  the  12th  century;  and  from  that  time 
w^e  may  properly  date  the  commencement  of  Scottish 
commerce. 

At  a  period  little  anterior  to  this,  the  Scotch  car¬ 
ried  on  several  domestic  manufactures.  They  manu¬ 
factured  their  own  flax  into  linen,  and  their  hides  into 
leather.  They  also  w’rought  the  wool  of  their  flocks 
into  coarse  cloth ;  and  these  woollen  fabrics  were  re¬ 
gulated  by  a  particular  assize  during  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
vid  I.  Necessity  had  early  introduced  smiths,  tan¬ 
ners,  and  shoemakers,  into  every  village,  and  dyers, 
goldsmiths,  and  armourers,  into  every  towm.  Salt 
works  became  an  object  of  attention  in  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  because  they  furnished  a  revenue  to  the  kings 
and  nobles,  and  profit  to  the  monks.  In  the  same 
reign,  water-mills  were  subject  to  tithes,  and  tenants 
were  obliged  to  grind  at  particular  mills.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  kings  had  mills  at  each  of  their  burghs,  and  on  se¬ 
veral  of  their  manors ;  and  fi’om  these  mills  they  de¬ 
rived  a  considerable  revenue,  and  a  constant  source  of 
munificent  grants  to  the  religious  establishments.  Be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  wind-mills 
had  been  universally  introduced,  and  there  w'as  a  malt 
kiln  and  a  brew-houee  in  every  village.  These  ob¬ 
jects  w'ere  considered  as  domestic  manufactures,  aris¬ 
ing  from  husbandry,  which  was  at  that  time  the  uni¬ 
versal  pursuit  among  all  ranks,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Scone  was  net  only  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scoto- 
Saxon  period,  but  also  one  of  the  earliest  places  of  fo¬ 
reign  commerce.  Perth  had  also  a  foreign  traffick  in 
those  early  times,  and  St  Andrew's  partook  of  the 
riches  which  flow  from  distant  trade.  Next  to  these, 
in  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  foreign  nations,  followed  Stirling,  Inver- 
esk,  Dunfermline  and  Aberdeen. 

The  erection  of  certain  towns  into  royal  burghs, 
though  founded  on  the  principles  of  exclusion  and  mo- 
nopoly,  tended  to  advance  the  general  interests  of 
trade.  Each  of  these  burghs  had  particular  districts 
through  which  their  privileges  extended,  and  to  which 
they  were  confined.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
Scoto-Saxon  period,  the  Flemings  had  placed  a  com¬ 
mercial  factory  at  Berwick,  and  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  a  trade  had  been  opened  with  Gasco¬ 
ny,  for  the  importation  of  wine  and  corn. 

The  first  great  traders  in  Scotland  seem  to  have 
been  the  heads  of  monasteries,  as  they  alone  possessed 
at  once  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  to  engage  in  promising  speculations. 
To  them  belonged  the  principal  ships ;  they  had  at 
first  the  exclusive  privileges  of  fishing,  and  they  were 
the  chief  bankers  ol  those  times. 

After  the  numerous  conflicts  and  revolutions  whiolt 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Scotland,  previous  to  its  union 
with  England,  its  manufactures  were  not  probably  in  a 
much  better  state  of  improvement  at  that  epoch,  than 


they  had  been  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  They  Scotlmii, 
had  been  sometimes  encouraged,  but  the}'  seem  never  "  ^ 

to  have  advanced  beyond  the  domestic  supply.  Of 
course  the  commerce  of  North  Britain  could  never 
have  been  very  extensive,  and  its  exports  must  have 
been  confined  chiefly  to  corn,  and  the  raw  products  of 
the  country.  Since  the  union,  the  industry  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Scotland  have  been  assiduously  cultivat¬ 
ed,  and  the  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  national 
commerce  have,  in  the  tedious  result,  proved  success¬ 
ful  beyond  expectation.  The  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Bank,  and  of  the  society  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  establishment  of  a  board  of  trustees  for  im¬ 
proving  the  manufactures,  trade,  and  fisheries  of  North 
Britain,  have  been  the  means  of  adding  greatly  to  the 
riches  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  *  *  SceCTn*- 

Since  the  union,  this  country  has  shared  in  the 
tional  prosperity.  Towards  the  middle  of  last  century,  vol.  i. 
manufactures  began  to  flourish,  and  trade  increased  in 
due  proportion.  Without  troubling  the  reader  w'ith  a 
detail  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  about  20  years  ago,  manufactures  in  many  towns 
W'ere  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Cotton  cloths 
alone  employed  in  Glasgow',  and  its  neighbourhood, 

15,000  looms  and  155,000  persons.  Queen’s  ware, 
and  the  inkle  manufiicture,  were  likewise  important 
branches  in  that  city.  In  and  near  Paisley,  upwards 
of  10,000  persons  of  all  descriptions,  were  employed, 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauze,  and  12,000  in  work¬ 
ing  lawns,  muslins,  and  cambrics  ;  besides  other  trades, 
wl'.ich  were  very  productive.  Common  and  flint-glass, 
to  a  great  amount,  is  prepared  in  Dumbarton,  Leith, 
and  other  parts  of  tiie  country.  Diapers  are  w'rought 
in  Duuferline  to  the  value  of  50,000/.  or  60,000/. 
a  year.  Checks  and  ticks  are  staple  commodities  in 
Kirkaldy.  Coarse  linen,  sail-cloth,  osnaburgs,  Ac.  are 
manufactured  in  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Aberdeen,  and 
Forfar.  Paper-mills,  delft-houses,  and  sugar-houses, 
have  been  erected  in  several  tow'ns  and  villages.  Ex¬ 
tensive  iron-w'orks  are  established  in  Fife,  on  the 
Clyde,  and  at  Carron ;  in  the  last  of  w'hich  more 
than  1000  workmen  are  occasionally  employed.  The 
whale,  herring,  and  salmon  fisheries,  are  inexhausti¬ 
ble  sources  of  wealth.  'I'hc  coal  trade  is  well  known, 
and  extremely  productive.  Here  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  state,  that  the  limits  of  the  coal  country 
on  the  west  coast,  are  Saltcoats  and  Girvan  ;  on  the 
east  coast.  North  Berwick  and  Fifeness  ;  stretching 
from  south-west  to  north-east  in  breadth,  about  30 
or  40  miles.  Beyond  these  limits,  no  coal  strata 
have  hitherto  been  found.  The  exportation  of  black 
cattle  to  England  has  been  highly  advantageous  to 
this  country.  The  coasting  trade  to  the  south  is 
carried  on  from  Leith  and  other  eastern  ports,  whilet 
Glasgow  is  the  gi'eat  emporium  with  the  West  In--^'”'' ® 

K-  .  .  . 

Another  subject  conectod  with  commerce  is  the  tw-Inlnnd  na- 
lavd  7iavigatioi2.  The  canals  of  Scotland  are  the  r'orth''igat‘an. 
and  Clyde,  the  Crinan  (see  Canal),  the  Rlonkland, 
running  12  miles  east  from  Glasgow,  the  Ardrossan, 
the  Caledonian,  and  the  Union  canal,  to  extend  from 
Edinburgh  to  Falkirk ;  the  two  latter  are  not  yet  fi¬ 
nished. 


•SCOTLAND. 

•cetland.  TJie  following  Tables  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  (10th 
volume,  Pamphleteer),  aftbrd  the  best  view  of  the 
Statistics  of  Scotland  hitherto  published. 


Aerei, 


1.  Mainland  of  Scotland 

2.  HeJjrides 

3.  Orkney  Islands 

4.  Zetland  Isles 


Extent. 

Square  miles. 

Land.  Fresh— water  tales.  Totals, 

25,520  494-  26,014 

2,800  lot  2,904 

425  15  440 

855  25  880 


29,600  638  30,238 


STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 

1.  Large  properties,  or  estates  above  2000/. 

of  valued  rent,  or  2500/.  sterling  of  real 
rent  -  -  -  .  . 

2.  Middling  properties,  or  estates  from  2000/. 

to  500/.  of  valued  rent,  or  from  2500/. 
to  625/.  of^real  rent  -  .  - 

3.  Small  properties  or  estates  under  500/.  va¬ 

lued  rent,  or  625/.  of  real  rent 

4.  Estates  belonging  to  corporate  bodies  - 


Proprietors. 


396 


10Y7 

6181 

144 


3.  Barley 

Brought  ever 

2,629,820 

. 

- 

280,193 

4.  Oats  - 

m  A 

- 

1,260,362 

5.  Rye 

. 

500 

6.  Beans  and  peas 

- 

- 

118,000 

7.  Potatoes 

• 

• 

• 

80,000 

8.  Turnips 

- 

• 

407,125 

9.  Flax 

- 

• 

. 

16,500 

10.  Fallow 

• 

• 

• 

218.950 

11.  Gardens  and  orchards 

- 

• 

32,000 

5,043,450 

VALUE  OF  CROPS 

f 

Acres. 

Per  acre. 

Amount. 

1.  Grass  lands  - 

2,489,725 

at  L.2,  L.4,979,450 

2.  Wheat  - 

140,095 

at 

11, 

1,541,045 

S.  Barley 

280,193 

at 

8, 

2,241,544 

4.  Oats 

1,260,362 

at 

7, 

8,822,534 

5.  Rye 

500 

at 

6, 

3,000 

6.  Beans  and  peas 

118,000 

at 

6, 

708,000 

7.  Potatoes 

80,000 

at 

8, 

640,000 

8.  Turnips  - 

407,125 

at 

4, 

1,628,500 

9.  Flax 

16.500 

at 

8, 

132,000 

10.  Gardens  - 

32,000 

at 

15, 

480,000 

Total  proprietors  in  Scotland  -  7798 

PROPORTION  OF  SOIL  CULTIVATED  AND 
UNCULTIVATED. 

English  Acres. 

1.  Number  of  acres  fully  or  partially  cul-  » 

tivated  ....  5,043,050 

2.  Acres  uncultivated,  including  woods 

and  plantations  -  -  -  13,900,550 


Productive  acres  4,824,500  ProduceL.21,176j075k 
Fallow  -  218,950 


Total  cultivated  -  5,043,450,  average 
/j.acre  (including  fallow),  4/.  4s.  nearly. 

Uncultivated  13,900,550,  including  wood 
lands,  3s.  per  acre  ...  2,085,082 


Total  land  produce  L.23,261,155 


Total  extent  of  Scotland  in  English  acres  18,943,600 

EXTENT  OF  WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

English  Acres, 

1.  Extent  of  plantations  ...  412,226 

2.  - natural  woods  -  »  -  501,469 


Total  913,695 


Kature  of  the  productive  soils  in  Scotland. 


1.  Sandy  soils  .  -  .  . 

English  Acres. 

-  263,771 

2.  Gravel  -  -  .  . 

681,862 

3.  Improved  mossy  soils  • 

“  411,096 

4.  Cold  or  inferior  clays 

510,265 

5.  Rich  clays  .... 

-  987,070 

6.  Loams  .... 

1,869,193 

7.  Alluvial,  haugh,  or  carse  land 

•  320,193 

5,01-3,450 

NUMBER  OF  acres  IN  ONE  YEAR  UNDER  THE 
DIFFERENT  CROPS,  OR  IN  FALLOW. 

Acres. 

1.  Grass  (in  hay  and  pasture)  -  -  2,489,725 

2.  Wheat .  140,095 

Carry  over  2,629,820 


tIVE-STOCK,  AND  THEIR  PRODUCE. 

1.  Horses,  243,489.  Value  of  their  work  when  full 

grown,  or  increase  in  their  work  whilt^  young, 
yearly,  at  10/.  each  -  -  L.2, 434,890 

2.  Catfle,  1,047,142.  Annual  value  of  dai¬ 

ry  produce,  and  annual  increase  in 
the  worth  of  the  feeding  cattle,  at  6/. 
each  ....  6,282,852 

5.  Sheep,  2,850,867  -  -  -  1,425,983 

4.  Hogs,  .500,000,  produce  30s.  each  -  750,000 

5.  Lesser  stock  (poultry,  &c.)  -  -  250,000 

Total  produce  of  live-stock  L.l  1,143,725 
This  sum  is  included  in  the  general  estimate  of  land 
produce  already  given. 

MINER.YL  STATE. 

Coal 

1.  Extent  of  the  great  coal-field  of 

Scotland  -  -  600,000  acres. 

2.  Annual  consumption  -  -  172  do. 

8.  Quantity  annually  consumed  -  2,500, (KX)  tons. 

4.  ^  alue  of  the  coal  annually  consum¬ 

ed,  at  an  average  of  Os.  8d.  per 

t‘>»  -  -  -  L.8.33,33S 

5.  Expense  of  labour,  5s.  lOd.  per  ton  729,  l(i6 

6.  Rent  to  the  proprietor,  lOd.  per  ton  104,060 

6  E  2  Lime^. 
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Scotland.  Lime. 

—"v - '  1.  Quantity  of  lime  annually  manufactured  in  Scot¬ 
land  -  -  -  3,000,000  bolls. 

2.  Quantity  in  Winchester  bushels,  at 

4  bushels  per  boll  -  -  12,000,000  do. 

3.  Value  at  2s.  6d.  per  boll  -  L.375,000 

4.  Extent  of  land  annually  dressed 

with  lime  ...  100,000  acres. 


Iron. 

1.  Number  of  blast  furnaces 

21 

2.  Quantity  annually  produced 

32,760  tons. 

3.  Value  at  7/.  per  ton 

L.229,320 

4.  Number  of  persons  annually  em- 

ployed  -  -  - 

7,650 

Lead. 

1.  Quantity  of  lead  annually  produced  65,000  bars. 

2.  Annual  value  at  2/.  per  bar 

L.  130,000 

Value  of  Mineral  Productions. 

I.  Coal  ... 

•  L. 833)333 

2.  Lime  ... 

375,000 

3.  Iron 

229,320 

4.  Lead  ... 

130,000 

5.  Various  articles  ... 

30,000 

L.  1,597,653 

FISHERIES. 

1 .  Salmon  and  fresh-water  fisheries 

-  L.  150,000 

2.  The  white-sea  fishery 

400,000 

3.  The  herring  fishery 

500,000 

4.  The  whale  fishery 

-  200,000 

5.  Shell  fish 

50,000 

L.  1,300,000 

COMMERCE. 

Scotland. 

1.  Number  of  ships  belonging  to  Scotland  -  2,708  '  '' - 

2.  lonnage  -  -  - 

3.  Number  of  seamen 

231,273 

16,300 

4.  Exports  ... 

5.  Imports  -  -  -  .  . 

L.4,740,239 

3,671,158 

6.  Balance  in  favour  of  Scotland 

L. 1,069,081 

THE  POOR. 

1.  Number  of  parochial  poor 

2.  Average  allowance  to  each 

36,0t)a 

L.3  0  0 

Total  expense 

L.  108,000 

Average  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  work- 
houses,  8/.  10s. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  LANDED  INTEREST. 


1.  Number  of  representatives  -  -  30 

2.  Number  of  freeholders  in  the  33  Scotch 

counties  -  -  -  2,429 

3.  Number  of  landholders  entitled  to  vote,  if 

the  whole  valued  rent  of  the  kingdom 
were  held  by  persons  each  possessing 
400/.  Scots  of  valued  rent  -  -  9,511 

BOROUGH  REPRESENTATION. 

1.  Number  of  representatives  -  -  15 

2.  Number  of  boroughs  -  -  •  65 

3.  Population  of  ditto  -  -  471,417 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

1.  Number  of  synods  -  -  -  16 

2.  Number  of  presbyteries  -  -  78 

3.  Number  of  parishes  -  -  893 

4.  Number  of  established  clergymen  -  938 


AMOUNT  OF  TERRITORIAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

1.  Gross  produce  of  land  -  -  L.23,261,155 

2.  Minerals  -  .  .  1,597,653 

3.  Fisheries  -  -  .  .  1,300,000 


L.26, 158,808 

4.  The  rents  of  lands,  mines,  fisheries, 

kelp,  &c.  for  one  year  ending  5th 

April  1813  -  '  -  5,041,779 

5.  Amount  of  produce  absorbed  by  the _ 

expense  of  cultivation,  an^^the  pro¬ 
fit  of  farmers,  gardeners,  and  o- 
ther  dealers  in  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  also  by  colliers,  fisher¬ 
men,  &c.  -  -  L.21, 117,029 


MANUFACTURES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Value  of  raw 

Total  value  of  ma- 

Expense  of 
labour  and 

1.  Woollen 

•materials. 

nufactured  articles. 

profit. 

-  300,000 

450,000 

1,775,000 

150,000 

2.  Linen 

834,149 

940,851 

3.  Cotton  - 

1,832,124 

6,964,486 

5,132,362 

4.  Inferior  j 
branches  J 

1,300,000 

5,000,000 

3,700,000 

4,266,273 

14,189,486 

9,923,213 

RELIGIOUS  PERSUASIONS. 


1.  Established  Presbyterian  Church  -  1,408,388 

2.  Seceders  (Presbyterians,)  -  -  256,000 

3.  Baptists,  Bereans,  Glassites,  Sec.  -  50,000 

4.  Roman  Catholics  -  .  .  50,000 

5.  Scotch,  Episcopalians  -  -  28,000 

6.  Methodists  -  -  -  9,000 

7.  Church  of  England  .  -  -  4,000 

8.  Quakers  _  .  .  .  SOO 


1,805,688 

“  The  Scotch  (says  Dr  Playfair)  are  commonly 
vided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  Highlanders  and  2/Ote-and  Cu«- 
landers;  the  former  occupying  the  northern  and  moun-toms. 
tainous  provinces,  the  latter  the  southern  districts. 

These  classes  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  man¬ 
ners,  and  dress.  The  Highlanders  use  the  Irish  or 
Celtic  tongue  ;  while,  in  the  low  country,  the  language 
is  the  ancient  Scandinavian  dialect  blended  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

“  About  half  a  century  ago,  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  in  a  state  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  Norman  conquest.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  tribes  called  clans.  The  inferior  or¬ 
ders  were  vassals  of  particular  chiefs,  to  whom  they 
were  attached,  and  on  whom  they  relied  for  that  safety 
which  the  laws  were  not  alone  able  to  ensure  to  them.  On 
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Scotland,  the  Other  hand,  the  security  and  consequence  of  a  chief- 
tain  depended  on  the  number  and  fidelity  of  his  servants 
and  retainers  ;  who,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him, 
assumed  a  dignity,  and  acquired  in  their  manners  a  de¬ 
gree  of  politeness,  to  which  other  uncivilized  nations 
are  strangers. 

“  The  rents  of  farms  which  those  vassals  occupied 
were  inconsiderable,  and  paid  chiefly  in  military  ser¬ 
vice  ;  so  that  the  value  of  a  proprietor’s  land  was  esti¬ 
mated,  not  by  the  money  it  produced,  but  by  the  men 
whom  it  could  send  into  the  field  ;  and  that  the  number 
of  dependents  might  be  increased,  the  farms,  or  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  were  small,  and  barely  sufficient  for  a 
scanty  subsistence  to  the  tenants.  As  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  country  was  cultivated,  and  as  no  in¬ 
tercourse  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  and  other  na¬ 
tions,  little  time  was  employed  in  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce.  Most  ofit  was  wasted  in  indolence  or  amusement, 
unless  when  their  superior  summoned  them  to  avenge, 
on  some  neighbouring  tribe,  an  insult  or  injury.  No 
more  grain  was  raised,  and  no  more  raiment  manufac¬ 
tured  by  any  family,  than  what  barely  sufficed  itself. 

“  Villages  and  hamlets,  situated  in  valleys  for  shelter, 
were  rudely  constructed  of  turf  and  stone.  In  spring 
the  natives  ploughed,  or  dug,  some  adjacent  patches  of 
soil,  in  which  barley  or  oats  were  sown  ;  in  summer 
they  prepared  and  collected  turf  and  peat  for  fuel ;  in 
autumn  they  gathered  in  their  scanty  crops  of  grain 
and  hay  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to 
pastime,  or  predatory  excursions.  In  winter  evenings, 
around  a  common  fire,  the  )'outh  of  both  sexes  general¬ 
ly  assembled,  for  the  song,  the  tale,  and  the  dance.  A 
taste  for  music  was  prevalent  among  them.  Their  vo¬ 
cal  strains  were  plaintive  and  melancholy  ;  their  instru¬ 
mental  airs  were  either  lively  for  the  dance,  or  martial 
for  the  battle.  Every  family  of  note  retained  an  histo¬ 
rian,  to  narrate  its  heroic  deeds  and  feats  of  valour,  or 
a  bard  who  sung  the  praises  of  the  chieftain  and  his 
elan.  Some  fragments  of  their  poetry  have  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  remote  ages,  and  recently  moulded  into 
heroic  poems.  Strangers,  who  have  ventured  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  their  fastnesses,  they  received  and  treated  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner ;  but  themselves  seldom 
went  abroad,  except  for  the  purposes  of  devastation 
or  plunder. 

“  Their  dress  was  the  last  remain  of  the  Roman  ha¬ 
bit  in  Europe,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  necessities  of  war.  It  consisted  of  a  light  wool¬ 
len  jacket,  a  loose  garment  that  covered  the  thigh,  and 
a  bonnet  that  was  the  usual  covering  for  the  head  all 
over  Europe,  till  the  hat  was  introduced  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

“  Always  armed  with  a  dirk  and  pistols,  they  were 
ready  to  resist  an  assault,  or  revenge  a  provocation,  as 
soon  as  it  was  given.  This  circumstance  contributed  to 
render  them  polite  and  guarded  in  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  When  embodied  by  their  chieftain,  they 
were  armed  with  a  broad  sword,  a  dagger,  a  target,  a 
musket,  and  two  pistols.  In  close  engagement,  and  in 
broken  ranks,  they  were  irresistible.  The  only  foe 
they  dreaded  was  cavalry.  .Vs  soon  as  the  battle  was 
over,  most  of  the  troops  dispersed,  and  returned  home 
to  dispose  of  their  plunder,  and  to  provide  for  their 
funiilies. 
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“  Their  religion  was  deeply  tinctured  with  supersti-  Scotland, 
tion.  They  believed  in  ghosts  and  apparitions ;  by  ap-  '  -  -v  ' 
pearances  in  the  heavens  they  predicted  future  events ; 
they  practised  charms  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of 
various  diseases  ;  and  to  some  individuals  they  thought 
the  Divinity  had  communicated  a  portion  of  his  pre¬ 
science. 

“  But  the  state  of  society  in  the  Highlands  has  been 
greatly  changed  and  ameliorated  since  the  rebellions  in 
1715  and  1745.  The  Roman  dress  and  the  use  of  arms 
were  prohibited  by  government ;  roads,  constructed  at 
vast  e.Kpense,  opened  an  easy  communication  with  the 
low  country  ;  and  the  courts  of  barons  were  suppressed 
jurisdiction  act.  The  heads  of  clans  have  now 
ceased  to  be  petty  monarchs,  and  the  services  of  their 
vassals  are  no  longer  requisite  for  their  defence  or  ag¬ 
grandisement.  Divested  of  their  legal  authority,  they 
now  endeavour  to  preserve  their  influence  by  wealth. 

With  this  view  their  attention  is  directed  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  estates.  Their  ancient  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  also  entirely  altered ;  and  the  Highland  gentle¬ 
man,  in  every'  respect,  differs  little  from  a  proprietor  of 
the  like  fortune  in  the  southern  counties.  A  spirit  of 
industry  has  been  excited  among  the  tenants,  while  in 
many  places  arts  and  manufactures  are  encouraged. 

“  The  manners,  habits,  and  dress,  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  low  countries,  resemble  those  of  their  English 
neighbours,  with  whom  tliey  have  frequent  intercourse. 

The  peasatntry'  and  middle  class  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  good  economists  ;  hospitable  and  discreet,  intelli¬ 
gent,  brave,  steady,  humane,  and  benevolent.  Their 
fidelity  to  one  another  is  a  striking  feature  in  their  cha¬ 
racter.  In  their  mode  of  living  and  dress  there  are 
some  peculiarities,  but  these  are  gradually  wearing  out. 

Within  these  few  years  the  use  of  pottage  and  bread  *  Play- 
of  oatmeal,  is  almost  disused  among  the  commonalty' 
and  tea,  wheaten  bread,  and  animal  food,  are  as  fre-''"';^’ 
quent  on  the  north  as  on  the  south  of  the  Tiveed.  ”  *  902 

Though  the  diet  of  the  superior  classes  in  Scotland  Diet, 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  same  rank  in  England, 
there  are  still  some  peculiarities  not  generally  known  to 
strangers,  which  deserve  notice.  Among  the  peculiar 
Scotch  dishes  we  may  enumerate  the  haggles,  a  sort  of 
hash,  made  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  liver,  of  a  sheep, 
minced  fine,  and  mixed  with  suet,  oatmeal,  onions,  pep¬ 
per,  and  salt,  and  boiled  in  the  sheep’s  maw  or  sto¬ 
mach  ;  hotchpotch,  a  soup,  prepared  from  mutton  or 
lamb,  cut  into  small  pieces,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
green  peas,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  and  sometimes  ce¬ 
lery  or  parsley,  served  up  to  table  with  the  meat  and 
vegetables  in  the  soup  ;  cockic-lee’de,  a  soup  made  of  a 
cock  or  capon,  with  a  large  quantity  of  leeks  ;  crappit- 
heads,  i.  e.  the  heads  of  haddocks  stuffed  with  a  pud¬ 
ding  made  of  the  soft  roe,  or  butter,  oatmeal,  onions, 
and  spices,  and  boiled  ;  Jish  and  sauce,  a  sort  of  slew, 
made  of  haddocks,  whitings,  or  codlings,  stewed  with 
parsley,  onions,  butter,  and  spices  ;  and  the  celebrated 
old  di.sh  of  singed  sheep’s  head,  i.  c.  a  sheep’s-head,  with 
the  skin  on,  and  the  wool  singed  off  with  a  hot  iron, 
well  boiled  with  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  so  as  to 
form  a  rich  broth,  which  is  generally  served  up  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  meat. 

The  public  amusements  in  Scotland  nearly  resemble 
those  of  England,  c.specially  among  the  higher  classes  .  nunih* 
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Scotland  There  are,  however,  two  games  which  may  be  consi- 
II  dered  as  peculiar  to  the  Scotch.  These  are  golf  and 
Scougal.  Qp  tjjg  former  we  have  given  an  account  un- 

“""''''"^der  the  article  Golf.  The  diversion  of  curling,  which 
is  we  believe  unknown  in  England,  is  adapted  only  to 
frosty  weather,  and  is  played  on  the  ice,  by  sliding  from 
one  mark  to  another,  large  stones,  of  from  forty  to 
seventy  pounds  weiglit,  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  very 
smooth  on  the  flat  side,  and  furnished  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  top.  The  great  object  of  the  player 
is  to  lay  his  stone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  possible,  to 
guard  that  of  his  partner  which  had  before  been  placed 
in  a  good  position,  or  to  strike  oif  that  of  his  antagonist. 
To  attain  these  ends  much  skill  and  dexterity  are  often 
required  ;  and  the  great  art  of  the  game  is  to  make  the 
stones  bend  in  towards  the  mark,  when  this  is  so  block¬ 
ed  up  by  other  stones  that  they  cannot  reach  it  by 
being  directed  in  a  straight  line. 

To  conclude :  The  union  having  incorporated  the 
two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  that  had  subsisted  for 
many  ages  are  gradually  wearing  away.  Peculiarities 
disappear  ;  similar  manners  prevail  in  both  parts  of  the 
island ;  the  same  authors  are  read  and  admired ;  the 
same  entertainments  are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and 
polite  ;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of  language 
is  established  throughout  the  British  empire. 

Ncm  Scotland.  See  Nofa  Scotia. 

SCOTO-Irish,  in  History,  an  epithet  applied,  by 
some  writers  on  Scottish  antiquities,  to  the  colony  of 
Irish,  commonly  called  Dalriads  or  Dalriaclinians,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  established  them¬ 
selves  in  the  district  of  Galloway ;  and  formed  a  distinct 
tribe,  till,  under  the  reign  of  their  king  Kenneth  II. 
they  united  with  the  Piets,  whom  they  had  nearly  sub¬ 
dued.  See  Chalmers’s  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  and  Scot¬ 
land,  from  N°  31.  to  N°  85. 

ScoTO-/Saj;o«  period,  is  by  Mr  Chalmers  applied 
to  that  period  of  Scottish  history  which  elapsed  from 
the  accession  of  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1097,  to  the 
reign  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306.  See  Scotland  from 
N°  86.  to  N°  164. 

SCOTOMIA,  in  Medicine,  a  vertigo,  accompanied 
with  dimness  of  sight,  frequently  the  forerunner  of  an 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT,  John,  an  eminent  English  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minister  of  St  Thomas’s  in 
South\rark.  In  1684  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s.  Dr  Hickes  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  “  he  first  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Chester,  because  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  ho¬ 
mage  ;  and  afterwards  another  bishopric,  the  deanery 
of  Worcester,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  because  they  w^ere  all  places  of  deprived  men.  ” 
Pie  published  several  excellent  works,  particularly  The 
Christian  Life,  <S:c.  and  died  in  1695.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  humanity,  affability,  sincerity,  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  good  ;  and  his  talent  for  preaching  was  ex¬ 
traordinary'. 

SCOTUS,  Duns.  See  Duns.  — 

ScoTus,  John.  See  Erigena. 

SCOUGAL,  PlENRYjSecond  son  of  Patrick  Scougal, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  born,  June  1650,  at  Salton 
ia  East  Lothian,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre- 
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decessor  of  Bishop  Burnet,  was  rector.  His  father,  ScougaL 
designing  him  for  the  sacred  ministry,  watched  over  his 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care  ;  nor  was  his  care  be¬ 
stowed  in  vain.  He  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  most  amiable  dispositions  unfold  themselves, 
and  his  understanding  rise  at  once  into  the  vigour  of 
manhood.  Relinquishing  the  amusements  of  youth, 
young  Scougal  applied  to  his  studies  with  ardour  ;  and, 
agreeable  to  his  father’s  wish,  at  an  early  period  he  di¬ 
rected  his  thoughts  to  sacred  literature.  He  perused 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher.  He  was  struck  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  felt  an  anxiety'  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  w'ere 
abolished.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Christian 
religion  also  occupied  his  mind.  He  perused  sermons 
with  pleasure,  committing  to  writing  those  passages 
which  most  affected  him,  and  oould  comprehend  and 
remember  their  whole  scope.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  polite  literature.  He  read  the  Roman  classics,  and 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  other  oriental  languages.  He  was  also  well 
versed  in  history  and  mathematics.  His  diversions 
were  of  a  manly  kind.  After  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  history,  in  concert  with  some  of  his 
companions  he  formed  a  little  senate,  where  orations 
of  their  own  composition  were  delivered. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  university,  where 
he  behaved  with  great  modesty',  sobriety,  and  dili¬ 
gence.  He  disliked  the  philosophy  then  taught,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ; 
that  philosophy  which  has  now  happily  got  such  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  faculties.  In 
consequence  of  this,  we  may  here  observe,  that  when 
he  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  the 
reflections  and  short  essays  since  published ;  which, 
though  written  in  his  y'outh,  and  some  of  them  left  un¬ 
finished,  breathe  forth  so  much  devotion,  and  such  an 
exalted  soul,  as  must  convince  us  his  conversation  was 
in  heaven. 

In  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  students  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  had  a  singular  de¬ 
ference  paid  to  his  judgment.  No  sooner  had  he  finish¬ 
ed  his  courses,  than  he  was  promoted  to  a  professorship 
in  the  universi^'  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  conscientiously 
performed  his  duty  in  training  up  the  youtli  under  hig 
care  in  such  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as  might 
render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  state.  \\'hcn  any 
divisions  and  animosities  happened  in  the  society,  he  was 
very  instrumental  in  reconciling  and  bringing  them  to  a 
good  understanding.  He  maintained  his  authority'  a- 
mong  the  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  their  love  and  esteem. 

Sunday' evenings  were  spent  with  his  scholars  in  discour¬ 
sing  against  vice  and  impiety  of  all  kinds,  and  encoura¬ 
ging  religion  Ln  principle  and  practice.  He  allotted  a 
considerable  part  of  his  yeai  ly  income  for  the  poor;  and 
many  indigent  i’amilies,  of  different  persuasions,  were 
relieved  in  their  straits  by  his  bounty  ;  though  so  sc'- 
cretly  that  they  knew  not  wlience  their  supply  came. 

Having  been  a  professor  of  pliilosophy  for  lour  years, 
he  was  at  tlue  age  of  twenty-three  ordained  a  minister, 
and  settled  at  Aucliterlcss,  a  small  village  about  twenty 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  Here  Ins  zeal  and  ability  for  his 
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Scoupnl.  preat  Master’s  service  were  eminently  displayed.  He 
catechised  with  great  plainness  and  affection,  and  used 
the  most  endearina:  methods  to  recommend  religion  to 
his  hearers.  He  endeavon.red  to  bring  them  to  a  close 
attendance  to  public  worship,  and  joined  with  them 
himself  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the  use  of 
lectures,  looking  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  comment  upon 
and  expound  large  portions  of  Scripture.  And  thougii 
he  endured  several  outward  inconveniences,  yet  he  bore 
them  with  patience  and  meekness.  But  as  God  had  de¬ 
signed  him  for  an  eminent  station,  where  he  could  be  of 
more  universal  use  in  his  church,  he  was  removed  from 
his  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up  youth  for  the 
holy  ministry  and  the  care  of  souls.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  king’s  college,  Aberdeen;  and  though  he  was  una¬ 
nimously  chosen,  yet  he  declined  a  station  of  such  im¬ 
portance,  from  a  modest  sense  of  his  unfitness  for  it  : 
And  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to  his  other  stations  of 
life,  so  in  a  particular  manner  he  applied  himself  to  the 
exercise  of  this  office.  After  he  had  guarded  his  stu¬ 
dents  against  the  common  artifices  of  the  Romish  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  making  proselytes,  he  proposed  two  subjects 
for  public  exercises  :  the  one,  of  the  pastoral  care;  the 
other,  of  casuistical  divinity :  but  there  were  no  debates 
he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle  with  than  the  decrees 
of  God;  sensible  that  secret  things  belong  to  God,  and 
to  us  things  revealed. 

The  inward  dispositions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
best  seen  in  his  writings ;  and  the  v/hole  of  his  outward 
behaviour  and  conversation  vras  the  constant  practice  of 
what  he  preached  ;  as  we  are  assured  by  the  concurring 
testimon}'  of  several  respectable  persons  who  knew  him. 
How  unsuitable  then  would  panegyric  be,  wdiere  the 
subject  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  therefore  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  after  he  began  to  appear  publicly,  you  see 
him  as  a  professor,  earnest  at  once  to  improve  his  scho¬ 
lars  in  human  and  sacred  learning;  as  a  pastor,  he  ceased 
not  to  preach  the  word,  to  exhort,  to  reprove,  and  to 
rebuke  with  all  authority:  and  as  a  professor  of  divinity, 
he  bestowed  the  utmost  pains  to  convince  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  that 
high  office  ;  that  it  was  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre, 
but  purely  to  promote  the  worship  of  God  and  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men.  Again,  if  we  consider  his  private  life, 
how  meek,  how  charitable,  and  how  self-denied !  how 
disinterested  in  all  things,  how  resigned  to  the  divine 
will  !  and  above  all,  how  refined  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  love  of  God  !  How  amiable  must  he  then 
appear  !  How  worthy  of  imitation,  and  of  the  universal 
regret  at  his  death  !  In  this  light  we  see  clearly  that  the 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed. 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in¬ 
cessant  study ;  and  about  the  twenty-seventh  yearof  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  consumption,  which  wasted  him  by 
slow  degrees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  sick¬ 
ness  he  behaved  w  ith  the  utmost  resignation,  nor  did 
he  ever  show  the  least  impatience. 

\Vhen  his  friends  came  to  visit  him,  he  would  say, 
he  had  reason  to  bless  (iod  it  was  no  worse  with 
him  than  it  was.  And  {sa3S  he)  when  j’ou  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  do  not  think 
me  a  better  man  than  I  am;  but  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miserable  sinner.  ”  I’pon  the  twentieth  da)'  of 

June  IGTtihe  died,  in  the  greatest  calmness,  in  the 
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twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Scoiigal 
King’s  College  church  in  Olcl  Aberdeen.  The  princi-  gdlbe 
pal  work  of  Scougal  is  a  small  treatise  intitled.  The  _  ‘ 

Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  l)ook  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  sublime  spirit  of  piety  whidi  it  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  its  style  ;  qualities 
for  which  few  English  writers  were  distinguished  before 
the  revolution. 

SCOUTS,  in  a  military  sense,  are  generally  horsemen 
sent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at  the  di¬ 
stance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  discover  the  enemj',  and  give 
the  general  an  account  of  what  they  see. 

SCIlATCH-PANs.int!ieEng!L-;hsalt-works,  a  name 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  usually  made 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  tlirc'c 
inches  deep,  w'ith  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  ma)'  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  wdien  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  use  is  to  receive  a 
selenitic  matter,  known  by  the  natne  of  soft  scratch, 
wduch  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  salt-water. 

See  the  article  Sea-S.-iiT. 

SCREED,  with  plasterers,is  the  floated  work  behind 
a  cornice,  and  is  only  necessary  when  a  cornice  is  to  be 
executed  w'ithout  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  is  a  C}'- 
linder  cut  into  several  concave  surfaces,  or  rather  a  chan¬ 
nel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  carrying  on  two 
spiral  plains  the  wdiole  length  of  the  screw,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  be  always  equal!)’  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  progress,  and  also 
inclined  to  the  base  of  it  in  the  same  angle.  See  Me¬ 
chanics,  p.  66.  N°  131. 

Arckimer/es’ s  ScREir.  See  Hydrodynamics,  N°  328. 

Endless  or  Perpetual  ScRf.rr,  one  so  fitted  in  a  com¬ 
pound  machine  as  to  turn  a  dented  wheel ;  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  may  he  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to  an- 
end.  See  Mechanics,  p,  67.  N°  135. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew ibd  sepher,  is  very  common  in 
gcripture,  and  has  several  significations.  It  signifies, 

1.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  secretar)'.  This  was  a  very 
considerable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  Scripture  often  mentions  t!ie  se¬ 
cretaries  as  the  first  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  was 
scribe  or  secretary  to  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17.). 

Shevah  and  Sheniaiah  exercised  the  same  office  under 
the  same  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.).  In  Solomon’s  time 
we  find  Eiihoreph  and  Ahia  secretaries  to  that  prince. 

(1  Kings  iv.  4.);  Shebna  under  Hezekiali  (2  Kings 
xix.  2.) ;  and  Shaphaii  under  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.). 

As  there  were  but  few  in  those  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  scribe  orwriter  ivas  very  con¬ 
siderable. 

2.  .4l  scribe  is  put  for  a  commissary  or  muster-master 
of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  list  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
of  Uz/.iah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jeil  the  scribe 
who  had  under  Ids  liand  the  king’s  armies  (2  Chrou. 
xxvi.  1 1.).  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  said 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  among  other  considerable  per¬ 
sons,  took  the  principal  scribe  of  the  host,  or  secretary 
at  war,  which  mustered  the  people  of  the  laud  (2  Kings 
XXV.  19.). 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  skilful  man,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  understands  affairs. 
Jonathan,  David’s  uncle  by  the  father’s  side,  was  a 

coiuiscllor, 
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Scribe,  counsellor,  a  wise  man,  and  a  scribe  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  32.). 
Scribonius.  j^e  disciple  and  secretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  call- 

' - “ - 'ed  a  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26.).  And  Ezra  is  celebrated 

as  a  skilful  scribe  in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6.). 
The  scribes  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gospel,  were  public  writers  and  profess¬ 
ed  doctors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained 
to  the  people.  Some  place  the  original  of  scribes  un¬ 
der  Moses ;  but  their  name  does  not  appear  till  under 
the  judges.  It  is  said  that,  in  the  wars  of  Barak  against 
Sisera,  “  out  of  Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out 
of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.  ” 
{Judges  V.  14.).  Others  think  that  David  first  institut¬ 
ed  them,  when  he  established  the  several  classes  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  scribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  said  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men 
of  them  were  constituted  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4.) ;  among  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  think  the 
scribes  were  included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  6.  w^e  read 
of  Shemaiah  the  scribe,  one  of  the  Levites ;  and  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  w'e  find  it  w’ritten,  “  Of  the  Levites 
•that  were  scribes  and  officers.” 

The  scribes  and  doctors  of  the  law,  in  the  scripture 
phrase,  mean  the  same  thing  ;  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 
35.  is  called  a  doctor  of  the  laxv,  or  a  laivijer  in  Mark 
xii.  28.  is  named  a  scribe,  or  one  of  the  scribes.  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chit'fly 
consisted  in  pharisaical  traditions,  and  in  the  use  that 
was  made  of  them  to  explain  the  scripture  ;  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  scribes, 
were  Pharisees;  and  we  almost  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  scripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themselves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  upon  their  studying 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.) :  they  had  the  key  of 
kriow'ledge,  and  sat  in  Moses’s  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2.). 
Epiphanius,  and  the  author  of  the  Recognitions 'mYrni- 
ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  scribes  among  the  sects 
of  the  Jews  :  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  sect  by 
themselves;  they  were  only  distinguished  by  their  stu¬ 
dy  of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS,  Largus,  an  ancient  physician  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 


several  works  ;  the  best  edition  of  which  Is’  that  ofSoribo’nius, 
John  Rhodius.  Serimzeor. 

SCRIMZEOR  or  Scrimgeour,  Henry, a.n  eminent' - 

restorer  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the  year 
1.506.  He  traced  his  descent  from  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Didupe  or  Dudhope,  who  obtain¬ 
ed  the  office  of  hereditary  standard-bearers  to  the  kings 
of  Scotland  in  1057. 

At  the  grammar-school  of  Dundee  our  author  ac¬ 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  perfection,  and  that  in  a  shorter  time 
than  many  scholars  befo'-e  him.  At  the  university  of 
St  Andrew’s,  his  successful  application  to  philosophy 
gained  him  great  applause.  The  next  scene  of  his  stu¬ 
dies  was  the  university  of  Paris,  and  their  more  parti¬ 
cular  object  the  civil  law.  Two  of  the  most  famous 
civilians  of  that  age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Dua- 
ren,  (  a)  were  then  giving  their  lectures  to  crowded  cir¬ 
cles  at  Bourges.  The  fame  of  these  professors  occa¬ 
sioned  his  removal  from  Paris  ;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  their  direction. 

At  Bourges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot,  Gi'eek  pi-o- 
fessor  in  that  city,  w'ell  known  in  the  learned  world  by 
his  t»-anslation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  distinguished 
afterwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  the 
church,  and  finally  to  the  i-ank  of  cardinal, 

Tlirough  the  recommendation  of  this  eminent  per¬ 
son,  Mr  Serimzeor  engaged  in  the  education  of  two 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bucherel,  whom  he 
instructed  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  of 
literature,  calculated  to  accomplish  them  for  their  sta¬ 
tion  in  life. 

This  connexion  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Borne- 
tel  bishop  of  Rennes,  a  person  famed  in  the  political 
w  orld  for  having  served  the  state  in  many  honourable 
embassies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate  to 
accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  Serimzeor  greatly  enlarged 
thesphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  connexion  with  most  of  the  distinguished  scho¬ 
lars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Francis  Spira  (r) 
happened  duj-ing  his  visit  to  Padua;  and  as  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct  of  this  remarkable  person  at  that  time 

engaged 


(a)  brands  Duaren  was  the  first  of  the  French  civilians  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  schools  from 
the  baibaiisms  of  the  Glossaries,  In  order  to  introduce  the  pure  sources  of  the  ancient  jurisprudence.  As  he 
did  not  desire  to  share  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eve  on  the  reputation  of  his  col- 
league  Eguinard  Baron,  who  also  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  ’J'his  jealousy  put  him 
upon  compo.sing  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  esteem  that  people  had  for  his  colleague.  The 
mawm,  ^  Pnscitnr  in  vivislivor ;  post  fata  quiescil,'  was  verified  remarkably  in  him;  for  after  the  death  of 
Baron,  he  showed  himself  most  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expense  of  a  monument  to  the 
honour  of  the  deceased.  ”  From  the  Translation  of  Bayle’s  E>ict.  of  1710,  p.  1 143-4. 

.v  Spira  w'as  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  at  Cittadella  in  the  Venetian  state,  at  the  beginning  of 

^e  16th  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accused  before  John  de  la 
Gasa,  archbishop  of  Benevento,  the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Venice.  He  made  some  concessions,  and  asked  pardon 
of  the  papal  minister  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  insisted  on  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceedingly 
averse  to  this  measure  ;  but  at  the  pressing  instances  of  his  wife  and  friends,  who  represented  to  him  that  he 
must  lose  his  practice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  persisting  against  it,  he  at  last  complied.  Shortly  after  he  fell 
1  to  a  deep  melancholy,  lost  his  health,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the  advice  of  physicians  and  divines  ; 
but  his  disorders  augmented.  The  recantation,  which  he  said  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  interest,  fill- 
of  th'p  X  ^o^tinual  horror  and  remorse  ;  insomuch  that  he  sometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments 

virlim  .  ^o/"eans  being  found  to  restore  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  1548  he  fell  a 

iictim  to  his  miserable  situation.  See  Collyer’s  Diet. _ Spira.  ^ 
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^?riiii2cor.  engaged  tlie  attention  of  the  world,  ?ilr  Scrin^zeor  is 
'■‘“■“v— '  said  to  have  collected  memoirs  of  liiin  in  a  publication 
entitled,  “  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by  Henry  of 
Scotland.  ”  This  performance,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

After  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  satisfied  his  curiosity  as  a  travel¬ 
ler,  it  was  his  iutentiCn  to  have  revisited  Scotland.  He 
might  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 
various  knowledge  which  he  had  treasured  up  would 
have  won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  country¬ 
men.  An  ambition  of  being  usefully  distinguished 
among  them  as  a  man  of  letters,  is  justly  supposed  the 
principal  motive  of  his  desire  to  return  :  but  the  most 
sanguine  projects  of  life  are  often  strangely  diverted 
by  accident,  or  rather  perhaps  are  invisibly  turned  by 
Providence  from  their  purposed  course.  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor,  on  his  journey  homewards,  was  to  pass  through 
Geneva.  His  fame  had  long  forerun  his  footsteps. 
The  syndics  and  other  magistrates,  on  his  arrival,  re¬ 
quested  him  to  set  up  the  profession  of  philosophy  in 
that  city ;  promising  a  compensation  suitable  to  the 
exertion  of  his  talents.  He  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  established  the  philosophical  chair. 

After  he  had  taught  for  some  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
■broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  house 
was  consumed,  and  himself  reduced  to  great  distress. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  sent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  flourished  at  Augsburg  that  famous 
mercantile  family  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fugger  was 
then  its  representative  ;  a  man  possessed  of  prodigious 
■wealth,  passionately  fond  of  literature,  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and  a  munificent  pa¬ 
tron  of  learned  men.  Being  informed,  by  means  of 
Iris  literary'  correspondence,  of  -the  misfortime  which 
had  befallen  IMr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his  house, 
he  immediately  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  asylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could 
be  re-established.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  gladly'  availing  him¬ 
self  of  such  a  hospitable  kindness,  lost  no  time  in  go¬ 
ing  to  Germany. 

Whilst  residing  at  Augsburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in.  augmenting  his  patron’s  library, 
by  vast  collections  purchased  from  every  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Manuscripts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were 
then  of  inestimable  value,  and  seenr  to  have  been  more 
particularly  the  object  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  researches. 

He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawiring  indolence  amidst 
these  treirsurcs,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  collector, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  act  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary' 
seraglio.  He  seems  to  liave  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Sullan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will 
among  surrouirding  beauties.  He  composed  nrany 
works  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  whilst  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  situation  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the 
views  and  habits  of  a  scholar. 

When  his  manu  cripts  v.'ere  ready  .Tn-  the  ptes<,  he 
was  desirous  of  ii  turning  to  (ieneva  to  print  them. 
His  patron,  I'ugger,  recommended  him  for  this  ptrr- 
pose  to  the  very  learned  Ilenry  Stt  phens,  one  of  his 
pensioners,  mid  at  that  lim  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
prin'ers  in  Europe. 

VoL.  X\  111.  Fart  H. 
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Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  1563,  he  was 
earnestly  solicited  by  the  magistrates  to  resume  the 
chair  of  philosophy.  Notwithstanding  his  compliance, 
and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  dedication  of  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  physics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
instituted  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  first  founder  and  professor  at 
Geneva. 

As  soon  as  he  was  settled  again  in  this  city,  he 
hoped,  amidst  his  other  occupations,  to  prosecute  the 
great  object  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of  his 
various  works.  But  a  suspicion  which  Henry  Stephens 
entertained,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  set  up  a  rival 
press  at  Geneva,  occasioned  great  dissensions  between 
them.  The  result  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the  I’epublic 
of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  life,  was  deprived  of 
his  valuable  productions.  They'  fell  most  of  them  at 
his  death  into  the  hands  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  lias 
been  accused  of  publishing  considerable  portions  of 
them  as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  several  perform¬ 
ances  will  give  an  idea  of  his  extensive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Atbe- 
naeus’s  DeipnosopJiists,  or  Table  Conversations  of  Phi¬ 
losophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity  ;  having  first 
collated  several  manuscripts  of  his  author.  This  w'ork 
Casaubon  published  at  Leyden  in  1600  ;  but  without 
distinguishing  his  own  notes  from  those  of  Sci'imzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author’s  literary'  remains. 
These  were  published  in  Casaubon’s  Parisian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  jus¬ 
tice  due  to  Scrimzeor’s  literary'  fame,  notwithstanding 
the  violent  animosity  which  had  subsisted  betwixt  them, 
reproaches  Casaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottish  critic’s 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment. — 
Dempster  assures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manuscript 
letters,  mentions  his  design  of  publishing  this  perform¬ 
ance  ;  whence,  it  i.^^  probable,  that  Iris  work  appeared 
to  himself  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  takeia 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Casaubon,  in  his 
ample  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Sti'abo’s  text, 
makes  no  confession  of  liaving  derived  any'  thing  I’roni 
Scrimzeor,  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epistle 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic’s  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  into 
his  hands,  Casaubon  acknowledges  how  very  useful  to 
him  they  might  he  made  ;  for,  speaking  (here  of  his  in¬ 
tended  edition  of  Strabo,  he  says,  “  It  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  how  much  assistance  I  may  obtain  from  y  our 
notes  of  Scrimzeor.  ” 

Edward  Herrison,  a  Scottish  author,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary'  on  Plutarch’s  Book  concerning  the  Inconsistencies 
of  tire  Stoics,  informs  us,  tlrat  Scrimzeor  collated  dif¬ 
ferent  manuscri[)ts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appear  s  suflicient  to  have  occu’picd  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo¬ 
luminous  an  author  was  the  jrliilosopher,  the  historian, 
and  orator  of  Clrmronea.  Whether  our  learned  critic 
had  meant  to  r‘)iihlish  an  edition  of  Plutarch’s  n  orks  i.s 
not  known  ;  hut  such  an  intention  seems  highly  pro¬ 
bable  from  this  laborious  cnter|nlse  of  collating  them. 

The  10  hooks  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philosophers,  wore 
collatetl  I'loiir  various  inamiscripts  by  Scrimzeor.  Hi» 
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imzeor.  'corrected  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi- 

ipture.  came  also  into  Casaubon’s  possession,  and  is  sup- 

posed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his 
edition  of  the  Grecian  Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1593. 

The  works  of  Phornutus  and  Palaephatus  were  also 
among  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  lo  the  latter 
of  these  authors  he  made  such  considerable  additions, 
that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  These  rvere  two 
ancient  aulhors  rvho  explain  the  fables  of  the  heathen 
deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Deorum  seu  de 
Falmlanivi  Porticarum  AUegoriis  Spectdaiio,  “  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fictions  of  the 
Poets.  ”  The  latter  entitled  his  book  A-ris-o,  Sive  de 
fahis  Narraiionibus,  “  Things  incredible,  or  concerning 
'false  Relations.  ”  These  works  were  printed  at  Basil, 
1570  ;  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain.  They 
have  been  published  since  in  both  languages. 

1  The  manuscripts  of  them  were  for  some  time  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland  in 
1573,  had  been  added  to  it.  Vfhat  became  of  this  valu¬ 
able  bequest  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncertain. 

Our  learned  philologer  also  left  behind  him  in  ma¬ 
nuscript  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  .Rschines,  and 
Cicero,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius, 
all  carefully  collated. 

Among  his  literary  remains  wms  a  collection  of  his 
Latin  epistles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  15th  and  ICtli 
centuries  seem  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compact  than  it  is  at  present, 
by  an  epistolary  intercourse  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  universal  medium  of  literature  and  science.  This 
general  spirit  of  communication  could  not  but  contri¬ 
bute  greatly.to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as  well  as 
to  the  pleasure,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  importance,  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  its  pursuit.  The  intercourse 
and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  disposed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  happiness  of  their  feliow'-creatures,  cannot  be 
too  close.  From  such  intellectual  combination  alone 
it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and  political 
principles,  to  its  greatest  attainable  degree,  can  ever 
be  expected  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercised  his 
pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself  but  his  Translation  of  Justinian’s  No¬ 
vels  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1558, 
and  again  with  Floloavider’s  Latin  vereion  at  Antwerp 
in  1575.  This  work  has  been  highly  extolled,  both 
for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
execution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  some  respectable 
opinions,  to  hold  its  estimation  as  long  as  any  use  or 
memory  of  the  civil  law  shall  exist. 


A  Latin  translation  of  the  BasiUca,  or  Basilics,  as  Scrimzeor. 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians,  is  the  last  we  have  to  Scripture.^ 
mention  of  this  author’s  performances.  This  is  a  col- 
lection  of  Roman  laws,  which  the  eastern  emperors 
Basil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century,  com¬ 
manded  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  and  which  pre¬ 
served  their  authority  till  the  dissolution  of  the  eastern 
empire.  The  Basilics  comprehend  the  institutes,  di¬ 
gests,  code,  and  novels,  and  some  of  the  edicts  of 
Justinian  and  other  emperors.  Of  60  original  books, 

41  only  remain.  IMr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with 
various  manuscripts,  probably  before  he  commenced 
his  translation. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 
this  profound  scholar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concluded, 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  was 
spent  in  his  library ;  and  that  the  biographer,  having 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  is  pro- 
babl}’  not  distant  from  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  Dif¬ 
ferent  years  have  been  assigned  for  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  but  it  appears  most  likely,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  hap¬ 
pened  very  near  the  expiration  of  1571,  or  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  succeeding  year,  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  but 
the}'  are  prominent  and  striking;  and  remote  posterity 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  respect. 

His  industry  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  erudition,  were  equalled  only  by  the  exqui¬ 
site  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  his  critical  anno¬ 
tations  and  commentaries  on  the  errors  and  obscurities 
of  ancient  books  and  manuscriiRs. 

His  acquisitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  those  of  most 
of  tlie  professed  linguists  of  liis  time.  Tlie  great  Cu- 
jacius  used  to  say,  “  That  he  never  cjuittcd  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor’s  conversation  without  having  learned  something 
new.  ”  But  tliat  which  gave  peculiar  grace  to  such 
superiority,  was  the  amiable  modesty  which  on  all 
occasions  was  observed  to  accompany  it.  From  the 
commendation  given  him  by  the  illustrious  civilian 
just  mentioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not 
brood,  with  a  jealous  reserve,  over  unlocked  treasures 
of  erudition  ;  but  that,  conscious  of  possessing  stores 
too  ample  to  be  soon  exhausted,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  avoided  an  ostentatious  profusion  of  them,  he 
obliged  and  delighted  his  friends  by  a  liberal  commu¬ 
nication.  From  the  period  at  which  lie  lived,  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  studies, 
and  his  abilities  in  prosecuting  them,  he  may  be  de-- 
servedly  ranked  among  those  eminent  characters  who- 
have  most  successfully  contributed  tlieir  exertions  to  . 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.. 
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r'ow  ^  derived  from  the  Latin  scrip. 

New  .  in  its  original  sense  is  of  the  same  import 

ta,  with  writing,  signifying,  “  any  thing  written.  ”  It  is, 
ItEv  however,,  conamonly  used  to  denote  the  writings  of  the 


Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  which  are  sometimes  callctlt 
the  Scriptures,  sometimes  the  sacred  or  hohj  Scriptures, 
and  sometimes  canonical  Scripture.  These  books  arc 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 

the. 
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Tlic  au- 
tlieiiticily 
of  tiie  Oul 
Testament 
proved 
3 

from  the 


■‘Ci'iptit.'e.  tfie  niost  important  of  all  tvritings  ;  thoy  are  said  to  be 
linl:/  or  sacred  on  account  of  the  sacred  doctrines  vvliich 
they  teach  ;  and  they  are  termed  canonical,  because 
tvhen  their  number  and  autheuticitt’^  were  ascertained, 
their  names  were  inserted  in  ecclesiastical  canons,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  books ;  which,  being  of 
no  authority,  were  kejtt  as  it  were  out  of  sight,  and 
therefore  styled  apoCrnphal  (a). 

The  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  pro¬ 
ved  from  the  character  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  and  from  testimony. 

1.  The  character  of  tire  Jews  affords  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  cor¬ 
rupted  the  Old  Testament.  Were  a  person  brought 
^be'jt'ws  a  court  of  justice  on  suspicion  of  forgery,  and 

yet  no  presumptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his  guilt 
could  be  produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgery 
alleged  were  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  and  reproach 
his  general  principles  and  conduct ;  or  if  we  were  as¬ 
sured  that  he  considered  forgery  as  an  impious  and 
abominable  crime — it  would  require  veiy  strong  testi¬ 
mony  to  establish  his  guilt.  The  case  now  mention¬ 
ed  corresponds  exactly  with  the  character  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews.  If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so 
bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  by  some  very  power¬ 
ful  motive.  It  could  not  be  national  pride,  for  there 
is  scarce!}'  one  of  these  books  which  does  not  severe¬ 
ly  censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  the 
love  of  fame ;  for  that  passion  would  have  taught  him 
to  flatter  and  extol  the  national  character  ;  and  the 
punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy  and 
death.  The  love  of  wealth  could  wot  produce  such  a 
forgery  ;  for  no  wealth  was  to  be  gained. 

The  Jews  were  selected  from  among  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  preserved  a  distinct  people 
from  the  time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  a  period  of  892  years.  The 
principal  purposes  for  which  they  were  selected,  was  to 
preserve  in  a  world  running  headlong  into  idolatry  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to 
be  the  guardians  of  those  sacred  books  that  contained 
the  prophecies  which  were  to  prove  to  future  ages  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Rcdeciuer  of  mankind.  To  fit 
them  for  these  important  trusts,  the  spirit  of  their 
laws  and  the  rites  of  their  religion  had  the  strongest 
tendency.  Miracles  were  openly  performed,  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  God  of  all 
the  earth,  and  that  he  alone  was  to  be  worshipped. 
Public  calamities  always  bcfel  them  when  they  became 
apostates  to  their  God  ;  yet  they  continued  violently 
attached  to  idolatry  till  their  captivity  in  Babylon  made 
them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  opposite  characters  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  their  history  ;  at  first  they  were  ad¬ 
dicted  to  idolatry  ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  strong 
antipathy  against  it. 

Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Testamci.t  Ijccn  forged 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were 


devoted  to  idolatry,  is  It  to  be  conceived  that  the  im-  SvniJtme. 
postor  would  have  inveighed  so  strongly  against  this  ^v— 
vice,  and  so  often  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
state  ;  since  by  such  conduct  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  those 
idolatrous  monarchs  who  persecuted  the  prophets? 

But  it  may  next  be  supposed,  that  “  the  sacred 
books  were  forged  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when 
the  principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
against  the  worship  of  idols.  ”  But  these  principles 
would  surely  never  lead  them  to  expose  the  character 
of  their  ancestors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their 
crimes.  Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride, 
or  a  higher  veneration  for  their  ancestors,  than  the 
Jews.  iMiracles  and  prophecies  ceased  soon  after 
their  return  to  Jerusalem ;  and  from  that  period  their 
respect  for  the  sacred  books  approached  to  supersti¬ 
tion.  They  preserved  them  with  pious  care,  they 
read  them  often  in  their  synagogues,  and  they  consi¬ 
dered  every  attempt  to  alter  the  text  as  an  act  of  sa¬ 
crilege.  Is  it  possible  that  such  men  could  be  guilty 
of  forgery,  or  could  false  writings  be  easily  imposed 
on  them  ?  4 

2.  Th.ere  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  from  imer- 
Oid  Testament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written  nal  wi- 
by  different  persons,  and  at  distant  periods;  and  “'*** 

ables  us  with  precision  to  ascertain  a  time  at  or  before 
which  they  must  have  been  composed.  It  is  an  unde¬ 
niable  fact  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  that  the  .Jewish  productions  after  that  period  were 
in  general  written  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek.  The  j/nrs/;  on 
Jews  of  Palestine,  some  ages  before  the  coming  of  ourt/w  aut/mn- 
Saviour,  were  unable,  without  the  assistance  of  "d 

Chaldee  paraphrase,  to  understand  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  ^[oscs, 
which  is  written  in  pure  Hebrew  was  composed  cither 
befoi'e  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

This  being  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  step  farther, 
and  contend  that  tiie  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  mo¬ 
dern  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  consider¬ 
able  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  ancient  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  many  ages  before 
the  Babylonish  captivity. 

No  language  continues  stationary  ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  passed  through  the  several  st.agcs 
of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If  there¬ 
fore,  on  comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  found  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  style, 
but  also  in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation,  we 
have  strong  internal  marks  that  they  were  composed 
at  difi'erent  and  distant  jieriods.  No  classical  scholar 
would  believe,  independent  of  the  Grecian  history, 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  or  the  ('omnientaries  of  Otigon 
in  the  time  of  Ea.scaris  and  ('hrysoloras.  I'or  the 
very  same  reason,  it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  Mhich 
are  a«cribed  to  Moses  were  not  written  in  the  time  of 
David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor 
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Scripture.  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Maiachl ;  and 
^  since  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  languag'e  about  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  book  of  Mala- 
chi  could  not  have  been  written  ranch  later.  Before 
that  period  therefore  v/ere  written  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  still  earlier  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  much 
earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to 
Moses. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the 
Jew’s  were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or 
Romans,  and  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with 
them,  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  derive 
much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  those  nations  :  it 
is  to  the  Jews  alone  we  m.ust  look  for  information.  But 
it  has  unfortunately  happened  that  few’  of  their  works 
except  the  Scriptures  themselves  have  been  preserved 
to  posterity.  Josephus  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  h.storians  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  He  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  po¬ 
etical  books.  No  man,  says  he,  hath  ever  dared  to 
add  or  take  away  rrom  them.  Pie  tells  us  also,  that 
other  books  were  written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
but  as  they  were  mot  composed  by  prophets,  they  w’ere 
not  reckoned  worthy  of  the  same  credit. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
is  impossible  that  any  material  alterations  or  corrup- 
Bons  could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
lestament;  for  they  have  been  in  (he  hands  both  of 
Jews  and  Christians  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews 
attempted  to  make  any  alterations,  the  Cliristians  would 
have  detected  and  exposed  them  ;  nor  would  the  Jews 
have  been  less  severe  against  the  Christians  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  sacred  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Jcivs  and  Christians  agree  ;  and  therefore  we  justly 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  still  pure  and  un¬ 
corrupted. 

The  division  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Law-, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  corresponds  with  that  of 
Josephus.  We  have  therefore  sufficient  evidence,  it  is 
hoped,  to  convince  even  a  deist,  that  the  Old  Testament 
existed  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deist  will  only  allow, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  personage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir¬ 
reproachable  character,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
diaw  a  fair  conclusion  when  we  assert  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time  :  for  when  he  ac¬ 
cused  the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  injoined  his  hearers  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  con-uptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  existed.  But  we  are  assured,  by  very  re¬ 
spectable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  fixed  some  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
,  „  ,  .  siasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
astVcul^"'’  Jeremiah,  f  and  Ezekiel,  %  and  mentions  these 

xlviii.22.  P^'opnets  by  name.  He  speaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor 
t  xlix.  6.  prophets.  §  It  appears  also  from  the  prologue,  that 
f  xlix.  8.  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  ex- 
S  xlix.  10.  isted  at  the  same  period.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  best  chronolof^ers, 
was  written  in  Syriac  about  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,°232 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  translated  into 
Greek  m  the  next  century  by  the  grandson  of  the  au¬ 


thor.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  translator  :  but  Scrip(«r?< 

this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for - v  "v 

the  antiquity  of  Scriuture ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the 
law’  and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  hooks  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  were  studied  by  his  grandfather  :  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  existed  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic 
books  of  a  more  ancient  date,  except  the  sacred  writ¬ 
ings  themselves,  have  reached  our  time,  we  can  ascend 
no  higher  in  search  of  testimony. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  historical  facty 
which  proves  the  existence  of  the  law  of  Moses  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  w  hen  the  ten  tribes' 
were  carried  captive  to  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser,  and 
dispersed  among  the  provinces  of  that  extensive  em¬ 
pire  ;  that  is,  about  74'1  years  before  Christ.  It  was 
about  that  time  the  Samaritans  were  transported  from 
Assyria  to  repeople  the  country  which  the  ten  can- 
tive  tribes  of  Israel  had  formerly  inhabited.  The  pos¬ 
terity  of  the  Samaritans  still  inhabit  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  and  have  preserved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 
two  or  three  of  which  were  brouglit  to  this  country  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Samaidtan  Pentateuch 
is  written  in  old  Hebrew  characters  (see  Philology, 

N°  28.),  and  therefore  must  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  Ezra.  But  so  violent  were  the  animosities 
which  subsisted  between  the  Jev/s  and  Samaritans, 
that  in  no  period  of  their  histor}'  would  the  one  na¬ 
tion  have  received  any  books  from  the  other.  They 
must  therefore  have  received  tliem  at  their  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Samaria  from  the  captive  priest  whom  the 
Assyrian  monarch  sent  to  teach  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings  xvii.)  g 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  both  JewisliTlie  canom 
and  Christian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  Ezraf^’"*-' 
and  some  of  his  immediate  successors  (see  Bible). 
our  copies  tlie  sacred  books  are  divided  into  39.  The 
Jews  reckoned  only  22,  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  They  united  the 
bocks  ef  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  they  joined  the  two  hooks 
of  Samuel  ;  the  hooks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
reckoned  one  ;  Ezra  and  Neliemiah  one;  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  under 
the  same  head  ;  and  the  1 2  minor  propliets  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  book— so  tliat  tlie  whole  number  of 
books  in  the  Jewish  canon  amounted  to  22. 

The  Pentateuch  consists  of  the  five  books,  Genesis,  The  I’en- 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Se-tiUeuch 
veral  observations  have  been  already  made  respecting ky 
the  authenticity  of  these,  under  the  article  Pent  a- 
TEUcii;  btit  several  additional  remarks  liave  occurred, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  given  in  this  place.  For 
many  of  these  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to 
a  sermon  published  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marsh,  whose 
research,  learning,  and  critical  accuracy,  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  reader  of  discernment. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  tile  inspiration  of  the  writer,  lias  already  been  gi¬ 
ven  under  the  article  Religion,  N°  14,  &c. ;  which 
see.  But  we  shall  in  tin's  place  present  two  arguments 
of  a  different  kind,  which  would  he  sufficient  to 
prove  at  least  the  former  of  these  conclusions.  We 
argue  from  the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mosaic 
writings,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  other  books  of 
Scripture. 
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Scripture.  From  the  contents  and  language  of  the  Pentateuch 

- - '  there  arises  a  very  strong  presumption  that  Moses  was 

®  its  author.  Tlie  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  last 
intJrnal  ^  books  discovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events 
evidence,  which  he  relates ;  evety  description,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  present  at  each 
respective  scene ;  that  the  legislative  and  historical  parts 
are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later 
age.  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex¬ 
odus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of 
Marsh.  Israel,  is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  wri¬ 
ter  who  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at 
large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the  court  of  its  sove¬ 
reign  ;  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the 
passage  through  Arabia  is  such,  as  could  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  only  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who  had  spent  40  years 
in  the  land  of  Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof 
of  its  high  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the 
great  simplicitj'  of  the  style,  and  partly  from  the  use  of 
archaisms  or  antiquated  expressions,  which  in  the  days 
even  of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete,  (b)  But 
the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  produced  to  show 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and 
educated  in  Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words  ;  words 
which  never  were,  and  never  could  have  been,  used  by 
a  native  of  Palestine :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  very  same  thing  which  Moses  had  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has 
9  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  purely  Hebrew,  (c) 
and  by  tes-  That  Moscs  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro- 
tiinony.  ygj  from  the  evidence  of  testimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authoritj'^  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  because  their  information  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  Vv"e  shall  seek  no  autho¬ 
rity  but  that  of  the  succeeding  sacred  books  themselves, 
which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in 
different  ages,  and  therefore  could  not  be  forged,  unless 
we  were  to  adopt  the  absurd  opinion  that  there  was  a 
succession  of  impostors  among  the  Jews  who  united  in 
the  same  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own  books.  They 
could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded,  and  they 
could  have  no  interest  in  adopting  a  foi'gery.  Indeed, 
to  suppose  a  whole  nation  combined  in  committing  a 
forgery,  and  that  this  combination  should  continue  for 
many  hundred  years,  would  be  the  most  chimerical  sup¬ 
position  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Yet 
we  must  make  this  supposition,  if  we  reject  the  histori¬ 
cal  facts  of  the  Old  Te.stament.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  ;  for  they  not  only  mention  it,  but  quote  it. 

“  This  we  admit,  ”  reply  the  advocates  for  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  we  are  now  combating  ;  “  but  you  cannot 
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therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the  author;  for  there  Scripiure. 
is  reason  to  believe  it  was  composed  by  Ezra.  ”  But  -  » 

unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion,  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  ascribe  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses.  **  Pzra  iii. 
2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Samari-^tJj'"' 
tans  before  the  time  of  Ezra.  3.  It  existed  in  the^jj;."]  ' 
reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  839  years,  j-f  e  Chron. 
4.  It  w'as  in  public  use  in  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat,=‘*';/*- 
A.  C.  912;  for  tliat  virtuous  prince  appointed  Lev;tes"fj^'’g'2‘* 
and  priests  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the  book  of 
the  law  of  the  Losd  with  them,  and  went  about 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the 
people.  J  5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying!  2  Chron. 
admonitions  to  Solomon.  §  The  same  royal  bard  makes 
many  allusions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  some-,^-  _ 
times  quotes  it.*  There  remains  therefore  on!}-  one*  Comp, 
resource  to  tliose  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  I’salm  ciii. 
author,  viz.  that  it  was  written  in  the  period  whichL  8-  "iih 
elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  ’g 

But  the  v^  hole  history  of  the  Jews  from  their  settle- i,,  the  oii- 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  presup- ginal, 
poses  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Moses. 

6.  We  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  existed  in  thej|°".g^y“^ 
time  of  Joshua.  One  passage  may  be  quoted  where  thissame. 
fact  IS  stated.  The  Divine  Being  makes  use  ol  these 
words  to  Josliuu  ;  “  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  very 
courageous,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  all  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  which  iMoses  my  servant  commanded 
thee  ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  thou  maye.st  prosper  whithci’soever  thou  goest. 

This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ; 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  thatt 
thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  isL','’*^'..'."'' 
written  therein,  f  jq 

To  the  foregoing  demonstration  objections  may  be  General 
stated.  “  We  ivill  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,‘''’J‘^<^^‘‘''ns 
and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote  a  work  called 
book  of  the  law  :  hut  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it 
was  the  very  work  whicli  is  now  current  under  his 
name  ?  And  unless  3'ou  can  show  this  to  be  at  least 
probable,  your  w  hole  evidence  is  of  no  value.  ”  To  il¬ 
lustrate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this  objection,  let  us 
apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see  whether 
a  classical  scholar  would  allow  it  to  have  weight.  “  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Ilomer  as  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  also,  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  ascribe  to  hint 
various  passages  that  we  find  at  present  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  :  yet  still  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  poems 
which  were  written  by  Ilomer,  and  those  which  we  cull 
ihclliad and  Oclijssei/,  were  totally  distinct  productions. 

Now,  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
this  objection,  not  with  a  serious  answer,  but  w  ith  a 
smile  of  contempt ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  silence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 

to 


(b)  For  instance,  XTn  ille,  and  11*2  puer,  which  arc  used  in  both  genders  b}”^  no  other  writer  than  Moscs- 
Sec  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  53.  51.  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

(c)  For  instance,  inx  (perhaps  written  originally  'rrK,  and  the  '  lengthened  into  1  by  mistake),  written  l)y 
the  Seventy  a.yj  or  ttyu,  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  nan,  written  by  the  Seventy  or  Sioij.  See  La  Croze  Lrxicott 
xKiipptiacum,  art.  AXI  and  0HBI. 

Ihe  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  inN,  Gcu.  xli.  2.  Isaiali  .\i.\.  7-  expresses  by  npr,  for  the  Seventy 
have  translated  both  of  these  words  by 
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Sciiptuce.  to  the  cleai'est  conviction.  But  stlil  more  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  3Joses  than  in  defence  of  Homer  ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were  not  deposited  in  any  temple 
or  sacred  archive,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  de^ 
x'astations  of  time ;  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  ot 
the  law,  as  written  by  Moses,  was  intrusted  to  the  priests 
and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenasit, 
and  read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year,  (d)  Sufficient 
care  therefore  was  taken  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious 
production  ever  has  been  substituted  in  the  stead  the 
original  composition  of  Moses,  appears  from  the  evidence 
Dook  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
as  these  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  some  trifling 
variations  (e),  to  which  every  work  is  exposed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  five 
books  wliicb  we  now  ascribe  to  Moses  are  one  and  the 
same  work  wiffi  that  which  was  translated  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  great¬ 
er  importance,  with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  mo¬ 
tive  whatever,  during  that  period  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  sub¬ 
stituting  a  spurious  production  instead  of  the  original 
as  written  by  Moses,  and,  even  had  thej  been  inclined 
to  attempt  the  imposture,  would  have  oeen  prevented 
by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  ffiwgiver, 
we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Fcntateuch  is  the 
very  identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  IMcses. 
Particular  Th®  positive  evidence  being  now  produced,  we  shall 
objections  endeavour  to  answer  some  particular  obj'ections  that  have 
obviated,  been  urged.  But  as  most  of  these  occur  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  we  shall  reserve  them  for  separate  examination, 
and  shall  here  only  consider  the  objections  peculiar  to 
the  last  four  books.  They  may  be  comprised  under 
one  head,  viz,  expressions  and  passages  in  these  books 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.  1.  The 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  allow  must  have  been  added  bj'^  some 
succeeding  writer  ;  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  spurious.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  ourselves  than  to  see  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  an  author  subjoined  to  his  works,  witliout 


informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  was  written  ?  2.  It  ScriiiHiM. 
has  been  objected,  that  iMoses  always  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person.  This  is  the  objection  of  foolish 
ignorance,  and  therefore  scarcely  deserves  an  answer. 

We  suspect  that  such  persons  have  never  read  the  clas¬ 
sics,  particuliirly  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  uniformly  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  as 
every  writer  of  correct  taste  will  do  who  reflects  on  the 
absurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
in  a  work  Intended  to  be  rgad  long  after  his  death.  (See 
Gkammar,  N°  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objection,  that  in 

some  places  the  text  is  defective,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  directed  against  the  author,  but  against  some  tran¬ 
scriber  ;  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inserted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  onlj'  other  objection  that  de¬ 
serves  notice  is  made  from  two  passages.  It  is  said  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  K  amah  fo  this  day  ‘ 
and  in  another  (Deut  iii.  14.),  “•  Jair  the  son  of  Ma- 
nasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts 
of  Geshuri  and  IMaacathi,  and  called  them  after  bis 
own  name,  Bashan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day.”  The 
last  clause  in  both  these  passages  could  not  liave  been 
written  by  iJoses,  but  it  was  proba’uly  placed  in  the 
margin  by/some  transcriber  by  way  of  explanation,  and 
was  afterwards  by  mistake  inserted  in  the  text.  Who¬ 
ever  doubts  tl’e  truth  of  this  assertion,  may  have  re-  ■ 
course  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  w  ill  find  that  the  spurious  additions  in  the  texts 
of  some  manuscripts  are  actually  written  in  the  margin 
of  others,  (f) 

Tliat  the  Pentateuch,  tliercfore,  at  least  the  last  four 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Moses,  we  have  very  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  distance  of 
3000  years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  af¬ 
firmed  of  any  profane  history  written  at  a  much  later 
period.  _  _  _ 

The  book  of  Genesis  was  evidently  not  written  b}'a  Authcntl- 
person  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts  which  he  city  of  the 
records  ;  for  it  contains  the  history  of  2369  years, 
period  comprehending  almost  twice  as  many  years  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  put 
together.  IMoses  has  been  acknowledged  the  author  of 
this  book  by  all  the  ancient  .Tews  and  Christians  ;  but  it 
has  been  matter  of  dispute  from  what  source  he  derived 

his 


(d)  “  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  ot  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  iMoses  commanded  them,  saying.  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  j'ears,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  sliall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  tin's  law  before  all,  Israel 
in  their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  PMoses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levltes,  which  hare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
saj'ing,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  ant.  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  ” 
Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 11.24 — 26.  There  is  a  passage  to  the  same  purpose  in  Josephus  :  AtMtcci  run  ^vccx.iiy.imv 
sv  fu  tigu  y^auy.ccTcv,  Josephi  Antiquilat.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  ^  17.  cd.  Hudson. 

(e)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Poiqglot,  p.  19. 

“of  the  Aniinadversiones  Samariticce.  ' 

(f)  ^  To  mention  only  two  examples.  1.  The  common  reading,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  y.iu.n  <rct!i^a.run :  but  the  Codex 

etavian.  3  has  tux  in  the  margin  ;  and  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  which  Beza  used,  this  marginal  ad- 

tlition  has  been  obtruded  in  the  text:  See  his  note  on  this  passage.  2.  Another  instance  is,  1  John  ii.  27. 
where  the  genuine  reading  is  zryryu ;  but  Wetstein  quotes  two  manuscripts,  in  which  Trnvyx  is  written  in  the 

margin  ;  and  this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  rvay  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.  but  into  the  Coptic 
■and  Ethiopic  versions. 
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his  materials;  some  affirming  that  all  the  facts  were 
revealed  by  inspiration,  and  others  maintaining  that  he 
procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  on  themselves  as  profound 
philosophers,  have  rejected  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  as  fabulous  and  absurd :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  such  an  opinion.  In  fact,  the  book 
of  Genesis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philoso¬ 
phy  which  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  diversities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  descended  from  one  pair;  but  it  has  been 
fully  shown  that  all  these  diversities  may  be  accounted 
for  from  natural  causes.  It  has  been  reckoned  a  great 
difficulty  to  explain  how  fossil  shells  were  introduced 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  fact  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo¬ 
sophers.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
such  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  than  is  done  in  the  account  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues  which  i:ook  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  show  whj^  the  sea  of  Sodom  is  so  different 
from  every  other  sea  on  the  globe  which  has  yet  been 
explored,  if  we  had  not  possessed  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
It  is  saturated  with  bitumen  and  salt,  and  contains  no 
fishes.  These  are  very  singular  facts,  which  have  been 
fully  established  by  late  travellers.  The  book  of  Ge¬ 
nesis,  too,  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  because  it 
makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  theories  of  modern  philosophers,  and  because  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  several  na¬ 
tions  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  not  above  6000 
or  7000  years  old.  The  Chaldeans,  in  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  reckoned  up  470,000  years.  The  Egyptians  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  have  records  extending  50,000  years 
back  ;  and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according  to 
Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  unfortunate  M. 
Bailly,  once  mayor  of  Paris,  to  reconcile  these  magnified 
calculations  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint, 
which  is  justly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septu- 
agixt).  He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as 
the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary 
determination.  They  had  months  of  15  days,  and 
years  of  GO  days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night 
and  day  of  the  patriarchs;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of 
the  gods ;  four  thousand  years  of  the  gods,  are  as  many 
hundred  years  of  men.  By  attention  to  such  modes  of 
computation,  the  age  of  the  world  will  be  found  very 
nearly  the  same  in  the  v.  ritings  of  IMoscs,  and  in  the  cal¬ 
culations  and  traditions  of  the  Bramins.  With  these 
also  we  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Persian 
chronology.  Bailly  has  established  these  remarkable 
epochas  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 


The  Septuagint  gives 
The  Chaldeans 
The  Egyptians 
The  Persians 
The  Hindoos 
The  Chinese 


2256  years. 
2222 
2310 
2000 
2000 
2300 


The  same  author  has  also  shown  the  singular  coinci- 
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dence  of  the  age  of  the  world  as  given  by  four  distinct  Scripture, 
and  distantly  situated  people.  ' - 


The  ancient  Egyptians 
The  Hindoos 
Tlie  Persians 

The  Jews,  according  to  Josephus, 


554  i  years. 
5502 
5501 
5555 


Having  made  these  few  remarks,  to  show  that  the 
facts  recorded  in  Genesis  are  not  inconsistent  with 
truth,  we  shall  now,  by  a  few  observations,  establish 
the  evidence,  from  testimony,  that  Moses  was  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  answer  the  objections  that  seem  strongest. 

There  arises  a  great  probability,  from  the  book  of 
Genesis  itself,  that  the  author  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
seph;  for  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  book, 
the  facts  gradually  become  more  minute.  The  materials 
of  the  antediluvian  iiistory  are  very  scanty.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  Abraham  is  more  complete;  but  the  history 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  still  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  case  with  every  history.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  short  and  general;  but  when  the  his¬ 
torian  approaches  his  ovrn  time,  his  materials  accumu¬ 
late.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  must 
have  been  written  before  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
for  the  allusions  in  the  last  four  books  to  the  history  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  The 
simplicity  of  the  style  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  sacred  books;  and  perhaps  its  similarity 
to  the  style  of  Moses  would  determine  a  critic  to  ascribe 
it  to  him.  It  will  be  allowed  that  no  man  was  better 
qualified  than  Moses  to  compose  the  history  of  his  an¬ 
cestors.  He  was  learned  in  ail  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  he 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  The  short  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  easily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
obtain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his  contemporary.  To- 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Methuselah,  who  was 
340  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  to 
Moses,  the  interval  was  less  than  400  years.  The  splen¬ 
did  promises  made  to  that  partriarch  would  certainly  be 
carefully  communicated  to  cacli  generation,  with  the 
concomitant  facts  :  and  thus  the  history  might  be  con- 
ve^’ed  to  iMoses  by  the  most  distinguished  persons.  The 
accounts  respecting  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph  might  be 
given  to  Moses  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  who  must 
have  been  born  long  before  the  descent  into  Egypt ; 
and  Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  facts  respecting 
Abraham  and  Isaac  from  Jacob  himself,  'ihus  we 
can  easily  point  out  how  Moses  might  derive  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  especially  of  the 
last  38  chapters,  from  the  most  authentic  source. 

It  will  now  bd  necessary  to  consider  very  shortly  the  Olijcotiona- 
objections  which  have  been  snpj)osed  to  prove  that  Ge-  to  tht-  aii- 
nesis  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses.  1.  It  is 
objected,  that  the  author  of  the  first  chapters  of  Gene-  “J-  (-'em!!!;,' 
sis  must  have  lived  in  ?>Icsopotamia,  as  he  discovers  aobsLunL 
knowledge  of  tlic  rivers  that  watered  Paradise,  of  the 
cities  Babylon,  Erech,  Resen,  and  Calneh;  of  the  gold 
of  Pison;  of  the  hdellium  and  onyx  stone.  But  it  he 
could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  tlie  wisiloin  ol" 
the  Egyptians,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable,  he 
might  surely^  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  Ah; ahum,  who 
was  born  and  brought  iq)  beyond  the  Euphrates.  2.  In 
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Genesis  7iiv.  14.  It  is  saiil,  Abraham  pursued  tlie  four 
confederate  kings  to  Dan,  yet  that  name  was  not  given 
till  after  the  conquest-  of  Palestine.  *  44  e  answer,  this 

might  be  inserted  by  a  transcriber.  But  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary ;  for  though  we  are  told  in  tlie  book 
of  Judges  that  a  -city  originally  called  Laish  received 
then  the  name  of  Dan,  this  does  not  prove  that  Laish 
\vas  the  same  city  \vith  the  Dan  wliich  is  mentioned  in 
Genesis.  The  same  answer  may  be  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  is  brought  from  Genesis  xxxv.21.  where  the 
lower  of  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  the  objectors  say 
was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeiu- 
saiem.  But  the  tower -of  Edar  signifies  the  tower  of  the 
flocks,  whicli  in  the  pastoral  country  of  Canaan  might 
be  a  very  common  name.  S.  The  most  formidable  ob¬ 
jection  is  derived  from  these  two  passages,  Gen.  xii.  6. 
“  And  the  Canaanite  w'asthen  in  the  land.  ”  Gen.  xxxvi. 
3  i .  “  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
Edom,  hejhre  there  reigned  any  king  e-rerthe  children  erf 
l-ael.  ”  Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  could  be  written  by  Moses,  VvT  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer;  but  this  circumstance  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ¬ 
ced.  It  does  not  prove  tba,t  Moses  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  but  only  that  the  bock  of  Ge¬ 
nesis  has  received  two  aiter.ations  since  has  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  lirs  Apostles 
have  cited  27  passages  verbatim  from  the  book  of  Ge¬ 
nesis,  and  have  made  38  allusions  to  tlie  sense. 

The  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  history  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
slavery  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  of  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  delivered ;  of  their  passage  through 
the  Red  sea,  and  journey  through  the  wilderness  ;  of 
the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  iMount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  This  book  is  cited  by  David,  b)'  Daniel,  and 
other  sacred  writers.  Twenty-five  passages  are  quot¬ 
ed  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  in  express  words, 
and  they  make  19  allusions  to  the  sense. 

Tlie  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  for  one  month.  It  consists  chiefly  of  laws. 
Indeed,  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewish 
Ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  describes  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  re¬ 
veals  also  some  predictions  respecting  tlie  punishment 
of  the  Israelites  in  case  of  apostasy;  and  contains  an 
assurance  that  evei'y  sixth  car  should  produce  abund¬ 
ance  to  siujpoi't  them  during  the  seventh  or  sabbatical 
year.  This  book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mo¬ 
ses  in  several  books  of  scripture.  * 

Ibe  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  thehistory  of  the 
Israelites  for  a  period  of  about  38  years,  reckoning  from 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two  number¬ 
ings  of  the  people;  the  first  in  the  beginning  of  the  se¬ 
cond  year  of  their  emigration,  tlie  second  in  the  ]ilains 
of  Moab  towards  the  conclusion  of  their  journey  in  the 
.wilderness,  f  It  describes  the  ceremonies  employed  at 
the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an  exact  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the  Israelites, 
relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the  miraculous 
cure  performed  by  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  miscon¬ 
duct  of  lMo.ses  when  he  was  commanded  to  bring  water 
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out  of  the  rock.  There  is  also  added  an  account  of  Sefipture. 
the  death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og,  — — 
and  the  story  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated  prophecy 
concerning  the  Messiah.  §  §  Numb, 


The  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Mo- 
Ses  in  several  places  of  Scripture.  *  ,  Joshua 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  pePiod  ofjv.  no. 
nearly  two  months.  It  consists  of  an  interesting  addressS  Cluou. 
to  the  Israelites,  in  which  IMoses  recals  to  their  reinein- 
brance  the  many  instances  of  divine  favour  which  they 
had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati- 15.  xliv.  27. 
tude.  He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendions  form,  Ufatth. 
the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makeSj^Jj^^-  . 
some  explanatory  additions.  This  was  the  more  neces-  -j 
sar)^  because  the  Israelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori-  jg 
ginally  promulgated,  and  who  had  seen  the  miracles  iiiDeutero- 
Egypt,  et  the  Red  sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  inr-omy. 
the  wilderness.  The  divine  origin  of  these  laws, -and  the 
miracles  by  which  they  were  sanctioned,  must  already 
have  been  well  known  to  them;  yet  a  solemn  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  these  b3-the  man  who  had  mifaculoudy  fed  the 
present  generation  from  their  inlancjq  who  by  the  lift¬ 
ing  up  of  his  hands  had  procured  them  victory  in  tlic 
day  of  battle,  and  Vvho  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  these  laws 
by  tlie  most  powerful  motives.  lie  presents  before  them 
the  most  animating  rewards,  and  denounces  the  severest 
punishments  against  the  rebellious.  The  prophecies  of 
Moses  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  Jews,  their  dispersion  and  calamities,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miseries  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  present  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  ^ 
cannot  be  read  without  astonishment.  They  are  perspi-;^, 
cuous  and  minute,  and  have  been  literallj' accomplished,  joim  i.  45. 

This  book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Moses  by  Acts  in.  22. 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  * 

4.  The  historical  books  are  12  in  number,  Joshua,  19 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel  I.  and  H.  Kings  I.  and  H.  Chro-  bisto- 
icles,  Ezra,  NThemiah,  Esther.  These,  if  considered"*^  ® 
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distinctly  from  the  Reiitatcuch,  and  the  writings  more 
properly  styled  prophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of 
the  Jewish  history  from  the  death  of  Moses,  A.  M.2552, 
to  the  reformation  established  by  Nehemiah  after  the 
return  from  the  capitivity,  A.  M.  3595,  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  period  of  1043  years. 

To  enable  us  to  discover  the  authors  of  these  books, 
we  have  no  guide  to  conduct  us  but  conjecture,  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  or  the  authority  of  the  modern  Jews. 

From  the  frequent  references  in  Scripture,  and  trom  the 
testimony  of  Josephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  possession  of  maiyv  historical  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject  if  they  had  still 
been  preserved.  But  dui  ing  the  calamities  which  betel 
that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Romans, 
and  the  dispersion  which  followed,  these  writings  have 
perished.  But  though  we  can  produce  no  tcstimony,]p^p^“j,,„ 
more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to  aulhenti-of  tlio  ful!- 
catc  the  historical  books,  yet  there  are  some  facts  re-cst  creJit. 
specting  the  mode  of  their  preservation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  4’hc  very  circumstance  itself,  that  the 
Jews  have  preserved  them  in  the  sacred  volume  to  this 
day,  wliile  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  lost,  is 
a  proof  that  they  considered  them  as  the  genuine  re¬ 
cords 
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cords  of  their  nation.  Jo.scpluts,  f  wliose  authority  is 
of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu¬ 
liar  province  of  the  propliets  and  priests  to  commit  to 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  transmit  them  to 
posterity.  That  these  might  be  faithfully  preserved, 
the  sacerdotal  function  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  intermarriages  either 
with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man  could 
officiate  as  a  priest  who  could  not  prove  his  descent  in  a 
right  lineby  unquestionable  evidence.  %  Kegisterswere 
kept  in  Jerusalem,  which  at  the  end  of  every  war  were 
regularly  revised  by  the  surviving  priests;  and  new 
ones  were  composed.  As  a  proof  that  this  has  been 
faithfully  performed,  Josephus  adds,  that  the  names  of 
all  the  Jewish  priests,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession 
from  father  to  son,  had  been  registered  for  2000  years  ; 
that  is,  from  the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age  of  Josephus. 

The  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  written 
by  any  man  who  might  think  himself  fit  for  the  office  ; 
and  if  a  priest  falsified  them,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
akar  and  deposed  from  his  office.  Thus  we  are  assured 
that  the  Jewish  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  priests  ;  and  since  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
same  family  from  Aaron  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
and  downwards,  the  same  credit  is  due  to  them  that 
would  be  due  to  family  records,  which  by  antiquarians 
are  esteemed  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information. 

Of  the  22  books  which  Josephus  reckoned  himself 
bound  to  believe,  the  historical  books  from  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 
written  by  contemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  composers,  and  the  priests 
the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  best  provision  possible  was  made  that  they  should 
be  written  accurately,  and  preserved  uncorrupted. 
The  principal  office  of  these  prophets  was  to  instruct  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occasionally  to  com¬ 
municate  the  predictions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  or  in  academies  where  sacred  learning  was  taught. 
The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men  of  their 
time,  and  consequently  were  best  qualified  for  the  office 
of  historians.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  prophets,  in 
concert  with  the  priests,  might  have  forged  any  writings 
they  pleased.  But  before  we  suspect  that  they  have 
done  so  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  must  find  out  some  motive  which  could  induce  them 
to  commit  so  daring  a  crime.  But  this  is  impossible. 
No  encomiums  are  made  either  on  the  prophets  or  the 
priests  ;  no  adulation  to  the  reigning  monarch  ap])ears, 
nor  is  the  favour  of  the  populace  courted.  The  faults 
of  all  ranks  are  delineated  without  reserve.  Indeed 
there  is  no  history  extant  that  has  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  impartiality.  We  are  presented  with  a  sinqde 
detail  of  facts,  and  are  left  to  discover  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  several  characters  ;  and  when  a 
character  is  drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  few  words,  without 
exaggerating  the  vices  or  amplifying  the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  great  consequence,  therefore,  w  hether  we 
can  ascertain  the  authors  of  the  different  books  or  not. 

VoL.  XVIII.  Fart  II. 


From  Josephus  we  know  that  they  existed  in  his  time  ;  Scripture, 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were v— ^ 
preserved,  we  are  assured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  existed  also  when  the  Septua- 
gint  translation  was  made.  Frc(|uent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
sometimes  the  same  facts  are  related  in  detail.  In 
short,  there  is  such  a  coincidence  between  the  liisto- 
rical  books  and  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who 
were  contemporary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
the  latter  true  without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  could  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  preserved  with  such  care  for  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  false  records,  which  it  must  have  been  in 
the  power  of  every  person  to  disprove,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  do  so  little  credit  to  the  character  of 
their  nation,  is  to  suppose  one  of  the  greatest  absurdi¬ 
ties  in  the  world  ;  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  whole  nation 
could  act  contrary  to  all  those  principles  which  have 
always  predominated  in  the  human  mind,  and  which 
must  always  predominate  till  human  nature  undergo 
a  total  revolution.  22 

The  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Joshua  the  successor  of 
Moses.  It  contains,  however,  some  things  which  must 
have  been  inserted  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  It  .is 
necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  accidental  de¬ 
rangement  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of  this  book, 
which  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  ancient  mode 
of  fixing  together  a  number  of  rolls.  If  chronologi¬ 
cally  placed,  they  should  be  read  thus,  1st  chapter  to 
the  1 0th  verse,  then  the  2d  chapter  ;  then  from  the 
10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  1st  chapter;  afterwards 
should  follow  the  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi.  chapters  ; 
then  the  xxii. ;  and  lastly  the  xii.  and  xiii.  chapters  to 
the  24th  verse  of  the  latter. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  sacred  writers.  §  In  the  first  book  of§  j  Chron. 
Kings  xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Joshua  are  said  to  be  theii.  7. — xii. 
words  of  God.  See  Joshua.  15  ;  Psalm 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  is  tmeer- 
tain;  but  as  it  contains  the  history  of  the  Jewish  repub- Acts' 
lie  for  317  years,  the  materials  must  have  beenfurnish-  xii.  45. ; 
ed  by  different  persons.  The  book,  however,  seems  to  xi. 
be  the  composition  of  one  individual  (c), 
ter  the  regal  government  was  established,  *  but  before  05.  28.;' 
the  accession  of  David;  for  it  is  said  in  the 21st  verse  Ecclus.xlvl. 
of  the  1st  chapter,  that  the  .lebusites  were  still  in  Je-;*.-;^! 
rusalem ;  who,  we  know,  were  dispossessed  of  that 
city  early  in  the  reign  of  David,  f  We  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  this  book  to  Samuel.  •  Judg.  xix. 

The  history  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  two*->  svi.  *_'j. 
parts  ;  the  first  contains  an  account  of  the  judges  from^, 

Othnicl  to  Samson,  ending  at  the  16lh  chapter.  The 
second  part  relates  several  remarkable  transactions 
w  hich  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua  ;  but 
are  added  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that  they  might  not 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  book  of  Buth  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Ruth, 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 

5  G  David, 


(c.)  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  author,  chap.  ii.  10,  c^c.  lays  before  us  the  corr* 
tents  of  the  book. 
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Scripture.  Davict,  as  it  is  related  in  tlie  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
^ — v'~"  the  genealogy  which  it  contains  descends  to  David,  it 
must  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  considerable  time  after  it ;  for  the  hi¬ 
story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  tlie  elder  brothers 
of  David  and  their  sons  are  omitted,  and  none  of  his 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  e- 
vident  that  the  book  was  composed  in  honour  of  the 
Hebrew  monarch,  after  he  was  anointed  king  by  Sa¬ 
muel,  and  before  any  of  his  children  w-ere  born  ;  and 
consequently  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  ascribe 
it  to  Samuel ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  person  of  that 
age  to  whom  it  may  be  attributed  with  more  proprie¬ 
ty.  We  are  informed  (1  Sam.  x.  25.)  that  Samuel 
was  a  writer,  and  are  assured  that  no  person  in  the 
reign  of  Saul  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  splen- 
cr  did  prospects  of  David  as  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  two  The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 
books  cf  follow  next  in  order,  The  Boohs  of  Kingdoms;  and  the 
Samuel.  Latins,  The  Boohs  f  Kings  I.  and  II.  Anciently  there 
were  but  two  books  of  Kings  ;  the  first  w  as  the  two 
books  cf  Samuel,  and  the  second  was  what  w  e  now 
call  the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  division,  these  two  books  are  four,  viz.  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Kings. 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  Some  think  that  Samuel 
wrote  only  twenty  or  tw'enty-four  chapters  of  the  first 
book,  and  that  the  history  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and  Gad.  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
*  1  Chron.  passage  in  Chronicles,  *  “  Now  the  acts  of  David  the 
xxix.  29.  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  see?-,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro- 
2?het,  and  Gad  the  seer.  ”  Others  think  they  rvere 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records  ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  for  on  comparison  it 
Avill  be  found,  that  in  tlie  last  mentioned  books  many 
circumstances  are  taken  from  the  former.  I'he  first 
book  carries  down  the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
birth  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  about  80  3'ears.  The  second  re¬ 
lates  the  history  of  David  from  his  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death, 
containing  40  years.  There  are  twm  beautiful  passages 
in  these  books  which  every  man  of  sentiment  and  taste 
must  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parable  of  Nathan.  The  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  historian  is  fully  attested  by  the  can¬ 
dour  and  freedom  wuth  which  the  actions  of  Saul  and 
David  are  related.  There  are  some  remarks  inter¬ 
spersed  w  Inch  wmre  probably  added  by  Ezra. 

O/KRics  ^^  ken  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
-  •  whom  they  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Dnr/V,  Solomon,  and  Ilezehiah,  wrote  the 
historj’^  of  their  own  times.  Others  have  been  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  prophets,  viz.  Isaiah,  Jcre???iah,  Gad,  and 
hathan,  each  of  them  wrote  the  history  of  the  reign  in 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra 
wrote  those  two  books,  and  published  them  in  the  form 
.  in  which  w-e  have  them  at  present.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  prophets  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings 
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of  those  prophets  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  cited.^— *”V'**^ 
Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of 
Kings  are  but  an  abridgement  of  a  larger  work,  the 
substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us. 

In  support  of  the  opinion  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of 
these  books,  it  is  said,  That  in  the  time  of  the  penman, 
the  ten  tribes  w'ere  captive  in  Assyria,  whither  they 
had  been  carried  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins  :  That 
in  the  second  of  these  books  the  author  makes  some 
reflections  on  the  calamities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  which 
demonstrate  that  he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to 
this  it  is  objected.  That  the  author  of  these  books  ex¬ 
presses  himself  throughout  as  a  cotemporaiy,  and  as 
one  would  have  done  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear- 
witness  of  what  he  related.  To  this  objection  it  is^ 
answered.  That  Ezra  compiled  these  books  from  the 
prophetic  writings  which  he  had  in  his  possession ;  that 
he  copied  them  exactly,  narrating  the  facts  in  order 
as  they  happened,  and  interspersed  in  his  history  some 
reflections  and  remarks  arising  from  the  subjects  which 
he  handled. 

The  first  book  comprises  a  period  of  126  years,  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  se¬ 
cond  book  records  the  transactions  of  many  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  for  about  300  years,  from  the  death 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  cL  4ruclion  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  A.  IM.  3416  ;  \.  C.  588. 

The  Hebrews  style  tlie  t\  o  books  of  Chronicles  De-  Of  Clirc» 
be)i  I?i}i}n,*  i.  e.  JVords  of  a  'tys,  journals  or  diaries,  insides, 
allusion  to  those  ancient  jo  ar  als  which  appear  to  have# 
been  kept  among  the  Jew.s.  The  Greeks  call  them, 
Paralipo??ieiia,-\-  which  signifies  things  omitted;  as  if 
these  two  books  were  a  kind  of  supplement  to  inferm  t 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the^oinyx, 
books  of  Kings.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed  several  particulars  w  Inch  are  not  to  be  met  w  ith 
in  the  other  books  of  script  ure:  but  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  the  records  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  books 
of  Kings.  Those  ancient  registers  were  apparently 
much  more  copious  than  the  books  before  us  ;  and  the 
compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  refers  to, 
and  makes  long  e.xtracts  from,  them. 

Some  suppose  that  the  author  of  these  two  books 
was  the  same  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings. 

The  Jews  say  that  they  were  written  by  Ezra,  afeer 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  assisted  by  Zechariah  and 
Haggai,  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  of  so  late  a  date  as  to  show  that  he 
could  not  have  written  them  in  their  present  form  ; 
and  there  is  another  objection  to  his  being  their  au¬ 
thor,  which  is  little  less  forcible  :  between  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Ch?-o?iiclcs,  there  are  numerous  varia¬ 
tions  both  in  dates  and  facts,  which  could  not  have 
happened  if  Ezra  liad  been  the  author  of  them,  or  in¬ 
deed  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  any  one  person. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  regarded  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  abridgement  of  formerhistories  witli  some  usel'ul 
additions,  but  as  books  ivrittcn  with  a  particular  view  ; 
which seemsto  have  been  to  furnish  a  genealogical  regi¬ 
ster  of  the  twelve  tribes, deduced  from  the  earliest  times, 
in  order  to  point  out  those  distinctions  which  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  discriminate  the  mixed  multitude  vvhitli  re¬ 
turned  from  Babylon  ;  to  ascertain  the  lineage  of  Ju- 
1  dull ; 
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cV:i!i;  and  to  rc  cstabllih  on  tliclr  ancient  footing  the 
'pretensions  and  functions  of  eac'.i  individual  tribe. 

The  hook  of  Ezra,  and  also  that  of  Nehemiuh,  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  llie  former  of  these  pro¬ 
phets ;  and  they  called  them  the  1st  and  2d  books  of 
Esdras  ;  which  title  is  srill  kept  up  by  the  Latin  church. 
It  is  indeed  higldy  probable  that  the  former  of  these 
books,  whicli  comprises  tlie  history  of  the  Jews  from  the 
time  that  Cyras  made  the  decree  for  their  return  until 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (which 
was  about  100  years,  or  as  others  think  79  years),  was 
all  composed  by  Ezra,  except  the  first  six  chapters, 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  first  return  of  the  Jews 
on  the  decree  of  Cyrus :  whereas  Ezra  did  not  return 
till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this  second  return 
therefore  that  he  writes  the  account :  and  adding  it  to 
the  other,  which  he  found  composed  to  his  hand,  he 
made  it  a  complete  history  ol  the  Jewish  restoration. 

This  bock  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  Chap.  iv.  8.  to 
chap.  vii.  27.  As  this  part  of  the  works  chiefly  con¬ 
tains  letters,  conversations,  and  decrees  expressed  in 
that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  has  probably 
induced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
used.  The  people,  too,  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  and  probably  understood 
it  better  than  Hebrew- ;  for  it  appears  from  Nehemiah’s 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8.  that  all  could  not  understand 
the  law. 

The  book  of  Nehemiah,  as  has  been  already  obser¬ 
ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  second 
hook  Esdras  ;  the  ancient  canons  likewise  give  it  the 
same  name,  because,  perhaps,  it  w-as  considered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it ;  which  name 
is  retained  in  the  English  bible.  But  though  tiiat 
chief  is  by  the  w-riter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 
affirmed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot, 
we  think,  be  a  doubt,  either  that  it  was  written  at  a 
later  period,  or  had  additions  made  to  it  after  Nehe- 
niiah’s  death. 

With  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  concludes.  This  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  ]M.  3j74',  A.  C.  ij-I.  But  Prideaux 
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with  more  probability  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.  See  Sc)n)turc.^ 
Nehemiah.  ' 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  book 
Esther.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commenta-^ 
tors,  have  ascribed  it  to  Mordecai ;  and  the  book  itself 
seems  to  favour  this  opinion  ;  for  w-e  are  told  in  chap, 
ix.  20.  that  “  Mordecai  wrote  these  things.  ”  Others 
have  supposed  that  Ezra  was  tlie  autlior ;  but  the  more 
probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudists  is,  that  the  great 
synagogue  (sec  Syxagogue),  to  perpetuate  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  horn  the  conspira¬ 
cy  of  Haman,  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  feast 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  composed,  very  iikely 
of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  afterw  ards  approved 
and  admitted  it  into  the  sacred  canon.  The  time  when 
the  events  which  it  relates  happened,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi¬ 
manus,  and  by  others  in  that  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hy- 
staspes,  called  by  the  sacred  penman  Ahasuerus. 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  there  are.Of  Jotft 
many  different  opinions.  Some  have  supposed  that  Job 
himself  wrote  it  in  Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  translated  by  Moses.  Otliers  have  thought 
that  Elihu  wrote  it ;  and  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to 
Moses,  to  Solomon,  to  Isaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgement  of  tlie  arguments  brouglit  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  various  opinions  would  fili  a  volume,  and 
at  last  leave  the  reader  in  his  present  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leisure  and  inclination  to  weigh  them  may 
study  the  second  section  of  the  sixth  book  of  W  arbur- 
ton’s  Divine  Legation  of  IMoses,  together  with  the  se¬ 
veral  works  there  referred  to  ;  but  the  question  at  issue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
history,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  history,  has 
been  always  esteemed  a  portion  of  canonical  scripture, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  sublime  compositions  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  stand  single  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  seems  to  have  little 
connexion  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  atliiirs  of  the  Israelites. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Idumtea  (it) ;  the  history  of  an  in- 


(it)  “  The  information  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  writings  and  geography  of 
the  Greeks  concerning  the  country  and  residence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (says  Ur  Lowth)  so 
very  inconclusive,  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  sohition  of  this  question,  by  ap¬ 
plying  solely  to  the  Sacred  Writings  :  the  hints  with  which  they  have  furnished  me  towards  the  iilustiation  of 

this  subject,  I  shall  explain  as  briefly  as  possible.  ^  i  c 

“  The  land  of  Uz,  or  Ciiiifz,  is  evidently  Idumcea,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  grandson  of 
.Seir  the  Horite,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  28.  1  Citron,  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  tract  winch  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  his  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Idummans  :  Gen.  xiv.  G.  Dcut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  tlie  name  of  Uz  ;  one  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Shein,  the  other  the  son  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraliam  ;  but  whether  any  district  was  called  aitci 
thtir  name  is  not  clear,  idumrea  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Petr.Ta,  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  tube 
of  .ludah  :  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Josli.  xv.  1,  21.  The  land  of  Uz  tliercfore  appears  to  have  been  between  e.gypt 
:md  I'hilistia,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  where  the  order  of  the  p'aces  seems  to  have  been  acce.rately  obs -rved  m  reviewing 
the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  llabylon  ;  and  the  same  people  seem  again  to  be  described  la  cxaetl)  the 


.same  situations,  Jer.  xlvi. —  I.  •  r-  i  •  t  i 

“  C/tii(/rcn  the  East^  or  Ensfern  peoplr^  scorns  to  Iiave  been  the  ^cr.cral  a])noliation  for  that  nuoglctl  race 
of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv.  2 a.)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  ti  e  Ivuphratcs,  bordering  upon 
.Tudea  from  the  south  to  the  east ;  the  Idumtcans,  the  Amulekitcs,  the  .Midianiti  s,  thuMoahites,  the  Ammon¬ 
ites.  See  Judges  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi.  1 1.  Of  tlux-e  the  Idumtcans  aiul  Amalekites  certainly  possessed  the  south¬ 
ern  naru.  See  Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  xiH.  29.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  19.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  «ase  : 

‘  5G2 
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Scripture,  habitant  of  that  country  is  the  basis  of  the  narrative  ; 

-I  ti^e  characters  who  speak  are  Idumsans,^  or  at  iea&t 
Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  all  originally  of  the 
race  of  Abraham.  The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  al¬ 
though  the  author  appears  to  be  an  Idumaean  ;  for  it 
is  not  improbable  that  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
Israelites,  Idumeans,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the 
family  of  Keturah  or  Ishmael,  spoke  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  one  common  language.  That  the 
Idumjeans,  however,  and  the  Temanites  in  particular, 
were  eminent  for  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  appears 
^  Jcr.  xlix.  by  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Oba- 
7.  Ob.  8.  .  I  Baruch  also  particularly  mentions  them  among 


“  the  authors  (or  expounders)  of  fables,  and  searchers  Scripture. 

out  of  understanding.  ”  j;  - r— — 

The  principal  personage  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  in 
his  character  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent  with  human  infirmity)  an  example  of  perfect  The  cha- 
virtue.  This  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  intro- racter  of 
duction,  but  is  still  more  eminently  displayed  by  his'^°*^' 
own  actions  and  sentiments.  He  is  holy,  devout,  and 
most  piously  and  reverently  Impressed  with  the  sacred 
awe  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  he  is  also  upright,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  integrity;  he  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
yet  very  remote  from  that  insensibility  or  rather  stupi¬ 
dity  to  which  the  Stoic  school  pretended.  Oppressed 

therefore 


The  whole  region  between  Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called  the  East,  at  first  in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the 
learned  Jos.  Mede  thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of  speaking.  Mede’s  Works,  p.  5S0.),  and  after¬ 
wards  absolutely  and  without  any  relation  to  situation  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah,  “  eastward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East,” 
Gen.  XXV.  6.  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  situation.  Solomon  is 
reported  “  to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all  Egypt,”  1  Kings  iv.  30.  ;  that  is,  all 
the  neighbouring  people  on  that  quarter ;  for  there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  border¬ 
ing  on  the  south  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumacans  (see  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob.  8.),  to 
whom  we  may  well  believe  this  passage  might  have  some  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addresses  the  Babylonians  ; 
“  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste  the  children  of  the  East,”  (Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding  these 
were  really  situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although  Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

“  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  was  the  son  of  Esau,  and  Teman  the  son  of  Eliphaz,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  Tl.)  The 
Eliphaz  of  Job,  was  w'ithout  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  of  Idumaea,  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20. 
Ezek.  XXV.  13.  Amos  i.  11,  12.  Ob.  8,  9.) 

“  Bildad  the  Shuhite  :  Shuah  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  whose  posterity  were  numbered 
among  the  people  of  the  East,  and  his  situation  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  of  his  brother  Midian,  and  of 
his  nephews  Shebah  and  Dedan,  (see  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.)  Dedan  is  a  city  of  Idumxa  (Jer.  xlix.  8  ),  and 
seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  eastern  side,  as  Teman  was  on  the  west,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13.)  From  Sheba  ori- 
ginated  the  Sabeans  in  the  passage  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea  :  Sheba  is  united  to  Midian  ( Isa.  lx.  6. )  ; 
it  is  in  the  same  region  however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  ii.  15.  iii.  1.) 

“  Zophar  the  NaamatJiite :  among  the  cities  which  by  lot  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Idumaea,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Josh.  xv.  21,  41.)  Nor  does  this  name  elsewhere  occur;  this  probably 
was  the  country  of  Zophar, 

“  EUhu  the  Buzite  :  Buz  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  countiy  (Jer.  xxv.  28.),  where  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  Dedan  and  Thema  :  Dedan,  as  was  just  now  demonstrated,  is  a  city  of  Idumaea  ;  Thema 
belonged  to  the  children  of  Ishmael,  who  are  said  to  have  inhabited  from  Ilavilab,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in 
the  district  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xxv.  15.  18.)  Saul,  however,  is  said  to  have  smitten  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah 
even  to  Shur,  which  is  in  the  district  of  Egypt,  (1  Sam.  xv.  7.)  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  far  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  Amalekites  ;  bwt  the  Amalekites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Fetrasa. 
(See  Reland  Palajstin.  lib.  i.  c.  14.)  Thema,  therefore,  lay  somewhere  betw’een  Havilah  and  the  desert  of 
Shur,  to  the  southward  of  Judea.  Thema  is  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Sheba,  (.lob  vi.  19-) 

“  Upon  a  fair  review  of  these  facts,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  still  vvith  that  modesty  which  sucli 
a  question  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petrtea,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  least  of  that 
neighbourhood.  To  this  solution  one  objection  may  be  raised  :  It  may  be  asked.  Plow  the  Chaldeans,  wlu> 
lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  in  Idumaea 
at  so  great  a  distance  ?  Phis  too  is  thought  a  sitfiicient  cause  for  assigning  Job  a  situation  in  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  But  what  should  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sabeans,  a  people 
addicted  to  rapine,  and  roving  about  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through 
these  defenceless  regions,  which  were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervading 
from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt?-  Purther,  I  would  ask  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the 
friends  ot  Job  who  lived  in  Idumaea  and  its  neighbourhood,  should  instantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could 
happen  to  Job  in  the  desert  ot  Arabia  and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or 
whether  it  be  reasonable  to  think,  that,  some  of  them  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deserta,  it  should  be  con¬ 
certed  among  them  to  meet  at  the  residence  of  Job  ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  Idumaea?  With  respect  to  the  Aisilas  of  Ptolemy  (fur  so  it  is  written,  and  not  Ausitns)  it 
has  no  agreement,  not  so  much  as  in  a  single  letter,  with  the  Hebrew  Gnulz.  The  LXX  indeed  call  that 
counti}'  by  the  name  Ausitida,  but  they  describe  it  as  situated  in  Idumsa  ;  and  they  account  Job  himself  an 
Idimiean,  and  a  descendant  of  Esau.”  See  the  Appendix  of  the  LXX  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  Uude  Nat. 
tn  Bentzol.  chap,  xi  Eoivtli  on  Hebretv  Bovinj.  3 


Scripture,  therefore  with  unparalleled  misfortunes,  he  laments  his 
misery,  and  even  wishes  a  release  by  death ;  in  other 
words,  he  obeys  and  gives  place  to  the  dictates  of 
'  nature.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjust  insinuations 

and  the  severe  reproaches  of  his  pretended  friends,  he 
is  more  vehemently  exasperated,  and  a  too  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  righteousness  leads  him  to  expostu¬ 
late  with  God  in  terms  scarcely  consistent  with  piety 
and  strict  decorum. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  first  speech  of  Job, 
though  it  bursts  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  passion, 
consists  wholly  of  complaint,  “  the  words  and  senti- 
•  Job.  vi.  ments  of  a  despairing  person,  empty  as  the  wind ;  ”  * 
2G"  which  is  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 

for  his  conduct ;  intimating  that  he  is  far  from  pre¬ 
suming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in 
question  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own 
innocence  in  the  presence  of  his  all-just  Creator  :  nor 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  the  censure  which  has  been 
passed  by  some  commentators  on  this  passage.  The 
poet  seems,  with  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  what  the  nature  of  his  work  required. 
He  has  depicted  the  affliction  and  anguish  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  w’ounded  heart  in  a  manner  so  agree¬ 
able  to  human  nature  (and  certainly  so  far  venial),  that 
it  may  be  truly  said,  “  in  all  this  Job  sinned  not  with 
his  lips.  ”  It  is,  nevertheless,  embellished  by  such  af¬ 
fecting  imagery,  and  inspired  with  such  a  warmth  and 
force  of  sentiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded  ample  scope 
for  calumny;  nor  did  the  unkind  witnesses  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  permit  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  escape.  The  oc¬ 
casion  is  eagerlj^  embraced  by  Eliphaz  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  of  Job;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  pro- 
caeds  to  accuse  him  in  direct  terms  of  wantinjr  forti- 
tude,  and  obliquely  to  insinuate  something  of  a  deeper 
dye.  Though  deeply  hurt  with  the  coarse  reproacltes 
of  Eliphaz,  still,  however,  w  hen  Job  afterwards  com¬ 
plains  of  the  severity  of  God,  he  cautiously  refrains  from 
violent  expostulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  contented  • 
with  the  simple  expression  of  affliction,  he  humbly  con- 
f  See  chap.fesses  himself  a  sinner,  f  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  those 
»ii.  ‘JO.  vehement  and  perverse  attestations  of  his  innocence, 
those  murmurs  against  the  divine  Providence,  which  his 
tottering  virtue  afterw’ards  permits,are  to  be  considered 
merely  as  the  consequences  of  momentary  passion,  and 
not  as  the  ordinary  effects  of  his  settled  character  or 
manners.  They  prove  him  at  the  very  worst  not  an  ir¬ 
religious  man,  but  a  man  possessed  of  integrity,  and  too 
confident  of  it;  a  man  oppressed  with  almost  every  ima¬ 
ginable  evil,  both  corporal  and  mental,  and  hurried 
beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  tbs  strong  influence  of 
pain  and  affliction.  When,  on  the  contrary,  his  im¬ 
portunate  visitors  abandon  by  silence  the  cause  which 
they  had  so  wantonly  and  so  maliciously  maintained,  and 
cease  unjustly  toload  him  witli  unmerited  criminations; 
thougli  he  defends  his  argument  with  scarcely  less  obsti¬ 
nacy,  yet  the  vehemence  of  his  grief  appears  gradually 
to  subside,  he  returns  to  himself,  and  explains  his  senti¬ 
ments  with  more  candour  and  sedateness:  and  however 
we  may  blame  him  for  assuming  rather  too  much  arro¬ 
gance  in  his  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  certainly  his  de¬ 
fence  against  the  accusations  of  Eliphaz  is  no  more  than 
the  occasion  will  strictly  justify.  Observe,  in  the  first 
place,  how  admirably  tlie  confidence  and  perseverance 
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of  Job  is  displayed  in  replying  to  the  slander  of  his  Scripture, 
false  friends  ;  ' - r——* 


As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  my  judgment;  dcncrrifd 
Nay,  as  the  Almighty  liveth,  who  hath  imbittered  my  perseve- 
soul  ;  ranee. 

Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me. 

And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  nostrils ; 

My  lips  shall  not  speak  perversity, 

Neitlrer  shall  my  tongue  whisper  prevarication. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  declare  you  righteous  ! 

Till  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me, 

I  have  fortified  myself  in  my  righteousness. 

And  I  will  not  give  up  mj'  station: 

My  heart  shall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
i\Iay  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  man. 

And  he  that  riseth  up  against  me  as  the  wicked;  *  •  Chap. 

xwii»  ^ 

But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  he  delineatos 
his  past  life !  What  dignity  and  authority  does  he  seem 
to  possess ! 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re¬ 
sort. 

If  I  took  up  my  seat  in  the  street ; 

The  young  men  saw  me,  and  they  In'd  themselves ; 

Nay,  the  very  old  men  rose  up  and  stood. 

The  princes  refrained  talking. 

Nay,  they  laid  their  hands  on  their  moutiis. 

The  nobles  held  their  peace. 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  f 

4.  CIlSp* 

Vliat  liberality  1  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence !  xxlx.  7I, 

Because  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  blessed  me  ; 

The  eye  also  saw,  therefore  it  bore  testimony  for  me, 

I'liat  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried. 

The  orphan  also,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

The  blessing  of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  came  up¬ 
on  me. 

And  I  caused  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  jo}’.  % 

What  sanctity,  what  integrity  in  a  judicial  capacity !  xxix'.Tl _ 

I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robc^^^' 

My  justice  also  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor. 

And  the  controversy  which  I  knew'  not,  I  searched  it 
out. 

Tlien  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  oppressor. 

And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  toeth.  §  §  CIi.ip. 

xxi\.  I  t,. 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  I6,  17. 
his  devotion,  and  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
founded  on  the  best  and  most  philo>ophicai  principles? 

Besides  that  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  strain  of 
the  most  amiable  tenderness  and  humanity. 

For  what  is  the  portion  which  God  distributeth  from 
above. 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  .xlmighty  from  on  high? 

Is  it  not  destruction  to  the  wicked. 

And  banishment  fioni  their  country  to  the  doers  of 
ini(juity  ? 

Dotli  he  not  see  m3'  w  a}  s  ? 

And  numliereth  lie  not  all  my  steps? 

11’  I  should  despise  the  cause  of  my  servant. 


Or 
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•Scripture.  Or  my  maid,  when  they  had  a  Controversy  with  me, 
‘—•V——'  What  then  should  I  do  when  God  ariseth, 

And  when  he  visitcth,  what  answer  could  I  make  him? 
t  Chap,  ^  oid  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  beily  form  him, 
And  did  not  one  fashion  us  in  the  womb  !  f 

lO - I  Os  ' 

54 

Characters  The  three  friends  are  exactly  such  characters  as  the 
of  bis  three  nature  of  the  poem  required.  They  are  severe,  irritable, 
malignant  censors,  readily  and  with  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion  deviating  from  the  purpose  of  consolation  into  re¬ 
proof  and  contumely.  Even  from  the  very  first  they 
manifest  this  evil  propensity,  and  indicate  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  them.  The  first  of  them,  indeed,  in  the 
opening  of  his  harangue,  assumes  an  air  of  candour. 

Would’st  thou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  should  essay 
^peak  to  thee? 

Indignation  is,  however,  instantly  predominant : 
But  a  few  words  who  can  forbear  ? 

The  second  flames  forth  at  once : 


contention.  It  is  adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  in-  Scripture. 

citement  of  terror  ;  and,  as  the  specimens  already  quot-  —— ^ 

ed  will  sufficiently  prove,  is  universally  animated  with 

the  true  spirit  of  sublimity.  It  is,  however,  not 

ing  in  the  gentler  passions.  The  following  complaints,  poem  of 

for  instance,  are  replete  with  an  affecting  spirit  of  me- Job. 

lancholy. 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman. 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  inquietude  ; 

He  springeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flower  * 

Ele  flee-eth  like  a  shadow,  and  doth  not  abide  t 
On  such  a  creature  dost  thou  open  thine  e)es  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bring  me  even  into  judgment  with  thee  ? 

Turn  thy  look  from  him,  that  he  may  have  some  re¬ 
spite. 

Till  he  shall,  like  a  hireling,  have  completed  his  day.  f  f  Cliapt 

The  whole  passage  abounds  with  the  most  beautifulj,  e/’ 
imagery,  and  is  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Elegiac. 

His  grief  afterwards  becomes  more  fervent ;  but  is  at 
the  same  time  soft  and  querimonious.' 


How  long  wilt  thou  trifle  in  this  manner  ? 

How  long  shall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  a  mighty 
§  Chap.  wind  ?  5 

viii.  2.  ^ 

But  remark  the  third  : 

Shall  not  the  master  of  words  be  answered  ? 

Or  shall  a  man  be  acquitted  for  his  fine  speeches  ? 
Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  silent? 

Shall  thou  even  scoff,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
•  Chap.  ashamed?  * 

XI.  2,  3. 

Of  Elihu  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihu  serves  as  a  bcau- 

'  tiful  contrast  to  the  intemperance  and  asperity  of  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable  ;  equal¬ 
ly  free  from  adulation  and  severity ;  and  endued  with 
singular  wisdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the 
inspiration  of  God  :  and  his  modesty,  moderation,  and 
wisdom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when 
we  consider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  characters  of  his 
detractors  were  in  all  respects  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
to  soothe  and  compose  it :  to  this  point  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  purport 
of  it  seems  to  depend. 

Another  cn-cumstanca  deserving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  sentiment ;  rvhich  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  subject,  and  embellished  with  proper 
expressions.  It  is  by  Aristotle  enumerated  among  the 
essentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  ;  not  indeed  as  peculiar 
to  that  species  of  poetry  alone,  but  a.'i  common,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  all.  hJanners  or  character 
are  essential  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  persons 
are  introduced  ;  and  all  such  poems  must  afford  an  ex¬ 
act  representation  of  human  manners:  but  sentiment 
is  essential  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  composition 
whatev-er.  It  respects  both  persons  and  things.  As 
fai  as  it  regards  persons,  it  is  particularly  concerned 
in  tne  delineation  of  the  manners  and  passions  :  and 
those  instances  to  which  we  have  just  been  adverting, 
are  sentiments  expressive  of  manriers.  Those  which 
relate  to  the  delineation  of  the  passions,  and  to  the 
description  of  other  subjects,  yet  remain  unnoticed. 

I  he  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe¬ 
ment  passions,  grief  and  anger-,  indignation  and  violent 


Plow  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul. 

And  tire  me  witlr  vain  harangues  ? 

These  ten  times  have  yc  loaded  me  with  I'cproaches, 

Are  ye  not  ashamed  that  ye  arc  so  obstinate  against  me ! 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  arc  my  Friends, 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  smitten  me. 

Why  will  ye  be  my  persecutors  as  well  as  God, 

And  therefore  will  ye  not  be  satisfied  with  my  flesh  ?  ciiap. 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the  war-hor.se,  and  his^j'^’o^) 
eagerness  for  battle,  are  painted  with  a  masterly  hand.  57 

For  eagerness  and  fury  he  devourctli  the  ver}'  ground 
He  believeth  it  not  wlien  he  heareth  the  trumpet. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth,  he  saith,  ahah  ? 

Yea  he  scenteth  the  battle  from  afar*. 

The  thunder  of  the  chieftains  and  their  shouts.  *  «  chap. 


The  following  sublime  description  of  the  creation  is*j_^‘’‘' 
admirable. 


Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  tire  foundations  of  the 
earth  ? 

If  thou  knowest,  declare. 

Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  surely  thou 
knowest  ? 

Or  who  stretched  out  the  line  upon  it? 

On  what  were  its  foundations  fixed? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof? 

When  the  morning-stars  sang  together, 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ; 

M  hen  the  sea  was  shut  up  with  doors ; 

V.  hen  it  burst  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of 
the  womb  ; 

M  hen  I  placed  the  cloud  for  its  robe. 

And  thick  darkness  for  its  swadling-band  ; 

W  hen  I  fixed  my  boundary  against  it, 

W  hen  I  placed  <i  bar  and  gates  ; 

When  I  said.  Thus  i'ar  shalt  thou  come,  and  not  ad¬ 
vance, 

And  here  shall  a  stop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  waves.  •[  p  joi). 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  the  dignity  of  the  style  is^^'/j" 
answerable  to  that  of  the  subject;  its  force  and  energy', 
to  the  greatness  of  those  passions  which  it  describes  : 
and  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 

the 
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Scripture,  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  anti  arrangement,  so  it 
'  “"v  yields  to  none  in  sublimity  of  style  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  composition.  Among  the  principal 
of  these  may  be  reckoned  the  accurate  and  perfectly 
poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences,  which  is  indeed 
generally  most  observable  in  the  most  ancient  of  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  so  great 
length  and  sublimity,  tlie  writer’s  skill  is  displayed  in 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  periods,  and  in  the  accu¬ 
rate  distribution  of  the  members,  rather  than  in  the 
antithesis  of  words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of 
38  the  parallelisms. 

The  book  The  word  Paalms  is  a  Greek  term,  and  signifies 
of  l’i,a!ms.  ’pjjg  Hebrews  call  it  Sepher  Tehillim,  *  that  is,  “  the 
*  D'’-7nn  ijQok  of  Praises;”  and  in  the  Gospel  it  is  styled  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  Great  veneration  has  always  been 
paid  to  this  collection  of  divine  songs.  The  Christian 
church  has  from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal 
part  of  her  holy  services  ;  and  in  the  primitive  times  it 
was  almost  a  general  rule  that  every  bishop,  priest,  and 
religious  person,  should  have  the  psalter  by  heart. 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns, 
have  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  insist  that  David 
wrote  only  72  of  them  ;  and  that  those  without  titles 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding 
psalms,  whose  names  are  affixed  to  them,  dhose  u  ho 
suppose  that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend, 
that  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  church  universal,  they  are  expressly  called  the 
Piulms  of  David.  That  David  was  the  principal  au¬ 
thor  of  these  hymns  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
therefore  the  whole  collection  may  properly  enough  go 
under  his  name ;  but  that  he  wrote  them  all,  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  mistake.  Nothing  certain  can  be  gathered  from 
the  titles  of  the  psalms  ;  for  although  unquestionably 
very  ancient,  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  au¬ 
thority,  and  they  differ  as  much  about  their  significa¬ 
tion.  The  Hebrew  doctors  generally  agree  that  the 
92d  psalm  was  composed  by  Adam  ;  an  opinion  which 
59  for  many  reasons  we  are  not  inclined  to  adopt,  dhere 
Written  by  scems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  were 
different  ^vrittcii  by  Moscs ;  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the 
•“  4.9th  ;  and  that  others  were  occasioned  by  events  long 

posterior  to  the  flourishing  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  137th  particularly  is  one  of  those  which  men¬ 
tions  the  captivity  of  Babylon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted 
by  Calmet. 

*  1.  Eight  Psalms  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  viz. 
1,  4,  19,  81,  91,  110,  139,  14.5.  The  first  of  these 
was  composed  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  sung  in  the 
temple  at  the  feast  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  81st 
is  attributed  to  Asaph,  and  the  1 10th  to  David.  The 
authors  of  the  rest  are  unknown. 

2.  The  Psalms  composed  by  David  during  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Saul.  These  are  seventeen,  11,  31,  31, 


.56,  16,  54,  52,  109,  17,  22-,  35,  57,  58,  142,  140,^^8rnp^ 


3.  The  Psalms  composed  b}’  David  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  These  are 
sixteen,  2,  9,  24,  63,  101,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40, 
41,  6,  51,  32,  33. 


4.  The  Psalms  written  by  David  during  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Absalom  are  eight  in  number,  3,  4,  55,  62, 
70,  71,  143,  144. 

5.  The  Psalms  wu-itten  between  the  death  of  Absa¬ 
lom  and  the  captivity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45, 
78,  82,  83,  76,  74,  79:  of  these  David  wrote  only 
three;  18,  SO,  and  72. 

6.  The  Psalms  composed  during  the  captivity,  which 
amount  to  forty.  These  were  chiefly  composed  by  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Korah  :  they  are,  10,  12,  13, 
14,  53,  1.5,  25,  26,  27,  28,  36,  37,  42,  43,  4  4,  49, 
50,  60,  64,  69,  73,  7.5,  77,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90, 
92,  93,  94,  95,  99,  120,  121,  123,  130,  131,  132. 


Lastly,  Those  hymns  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  release  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple.  'I’hese 
are,  122,  61,  63,  124,  2.3,  87,  85,  46,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  117  inclusive,  126,  133  to  137  inclusive,  149, 

1.50,  146,  147,  148,  .59,  65,  66,  67,  118,  125,  127, 

128,  129,  138. — According  to  this  distribution,  only 
45  are  positively  assigned  to  David. 

Josephus,  and  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  assert, 
that  the  Psalms  were  composed  in  numbers :  little, 
however,  respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
Hebrew  versification  is  known. 

There  existed  a  certain  kind  of  poetiy  among  the  He-  Observ.i- 

brews,  principally  intended,  it  would  appea4’,  for  the*’"'*^”"  *6e' 

assistance  of  the  memory;  in  which,  when  there  was  lit- 
1  •  1  1  ■  ,  poetiv. 

tie  connexion  between  tlie  sentiments,  asortot  order  or 

method  was  preserved,  by  the  initial  letters  of  each  line 
or  stanza  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Of  this 
there  are  several  examples  extant  among  the  sacred 
poems  (1)  ;  and  in  these  examples  the  verses  are  so  ex¬ 
actly  marked  and  defined,  that  it  is  impos.-ible  to  mistake 
them  for  prose  ;  and  particularly  if  we  attentively  con¬ 
sider  the  verses,  and  compare  them  with  one  another, 
since  the}"  are  in  general  so  regularly  accommodated, 
that  word  answers  to  word,  and  almost  syllable  to  syl¬ 
lable.  This  being  the  case,  though  an  appeal  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  the  car  on  this  occasion,  the  eve 
itself  will  distinguish  the  poetic  division  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  also  that  some  labour  and  accuracy  has  been 
employed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  measure. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  has  likewise  anolher  jiropcrfy 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  composition.  It  admits 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  seldom  occur 
in  prose  composition,  and  thus  forms  a  distinct  poetical 
dialect.  One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  also  of  the 
Hebrew  versification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which 
as  they  are  very  observable  in  those  poems  in  which  the 
verses  are  defined  b}  the  initial  letters,  may  at  least  be 
reasonably  conjectured  of  the  rest.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  the  verses  at  e  very  unequal  in  length ;  the  short¬ 
est  consisting  of  six  or  seven  syllables ;  the  longest  ex¬ 
tending 


(i)  Psalms  xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.  IVov.  xxxi.  from  the  lOtli  verse  to  the  end.  The 
whole  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  except  the  last  chapter. 
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Scripture,  tending  lo  about  twice  that  numbers  the  same  poem  is, 

V - '  however,  generally  continued  throughout  in  verses  not 

very  unequal  to  each  other.  It  must  also  be  observed, 
that  the  close  of  the  verse  generally  fells  where  the 
members  of  the  sentences  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  concern¬ 
ing  the  metre  of  the  particular  verses,  there  is  yet  ano¬ 
ther  artifice  of  poetry  to  be  remarked  of  them  when  in 
a  collective  state,  when  several  of  them  are  taken  toge¬ 
ther.  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  formerly  remarked, 
there  may  be  observed  a  certain  conformation  of  the 
sentences;  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  sense 
is  almost  equally  infused  into  every  component  part, 
and  that  every  member  constitutes  an  entire  verse.  So 
that,  as  the  poems  divide  themselves  in  a  manner  sponta¬ 
neously  into  periods,  for  the  most  part  equal ;  so  the  pe¬ 
riods  themselves  are  divided  into  verses,  most  common¬ 
ly  couplets,  though  frequently  of  greater  length.  This 
is  chiefly  observable  in  those  passages  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  they  treat  one 
subject  in  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  on  the  same 
sentiment ;  when  they  express  the  same  thing  in  dift'er- 
ent  words,  or  different  things  in  a  similar  form  of  words ; 
when  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  opposites  to  opposites; 
and  since  this  artifice  of  composition  seldom  fails  to  pro¬ 
duce  even  in  prose  an  agreeable  and  measured  cadence 
— w'e  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  must  have  imparted 
to  their  poetry,  were  we  masters  of  the  versification, 
41  an  exquisite  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

Peciiliarl-  The  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Lowth  has  with  great 
ties  of  it.  acuteness  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
and  has  arranged  them  under  general  divisions.  The 
correspondence  of  one  verse  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
•parallelism.  When  a  proposition  is  delivered,  and  a 
second  is  subjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contrasted  tvith 
it  in  sense,  or  similar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
construction,  these  he  calls  parallel  lines ;  and  the 
words  or  phrases  answering  one  to  another  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  lines,  parallel  terms.  Parallel  lines  he  re¬ 
duces  to  three  sorts  ;  parallels  synonymous,  parallels 
antithetic,  and  parallels  synthetic.  Of  each  of  these 
w  e  shall  present  a  few  examples. 

First,  of  parallel  lines  synonymous,  which  corre¬ 
spond  one  to  snother  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in 
different  but  equivalent  terms. 

O-Jehovah,  in-thy- strength  the-king  shall-rejoice ; 
And-in-thy-salvation  how  greatly  shall-he-exult ! 
The-desire  of-his-heart  thou-hasl-granted  unto-him  ; 
And-the-request  of  his-lips  thou-hast-not  denied. 

Ps.  xxi.  1,  2. 

Because  I-  called,  and-ye-refused  ; 

I-stretched-out  my-band,  and-no-one  regarded  ; 
But-ye-have-defeated  all  my-counsel ; 

And--would-not  incline  to-my-reproof : 

I  also  will-laugh  at-your-calamity  ; 

I-will-mock,  when-what-you-feared  cometh  ; 
When-what-you-feared  cometh  like-a-devastation ; 
And-your-calamity  advanceth  like-a-tempest ; 

When  distress  and-anguish  come  upon-you ; 

Then  shall-they-call-upon-me,  but-I-will-not  answer ; 


They-sball-seek-me-early,  but-they-shall-not  find-me ; 
Because  they-hated  knowledge  ; 

And-did-not  choose  the-fear  of-Jehovah  ; 

Did-not  incline  to-my-counsel  ; 
Contemptuously-rejected  all  my-reproof ; 
Therefore-shall-they-eat  of-the-fruit  of-their-ways  ; 
And-shall-be-satiated  with-their-own-devices. 

For  the-defection  of-the-simple  shall-slay-them  ; 
And-the-security  of-fools  shall-destroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  2F — 32. 

Seek-3'e  Jehovah,  while-he-may-be-found ; 
Call-ye-upon-him,  while-he-is  near ; 

Let-the-wicked  forsake  his-w^ay  ; 

And-the-unrighteous  man  his-thoughts  : 
And-let-him-return  to  Jehovah,  and-he-will  compas* 
sionate-him  ; 

And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in-forgive¬ 
ness.  (k)  Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7. 

These  synonymous  parallels  sometimes  consist  of 
two,  three,  or  more  synonymous  terms.  Sometimes 
they  are  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  first 
sentence.  As, 

What  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim ! 

What  shall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah! 

For  your  goodness  is  as  the  morning  cloud, 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  passeth  awa}^. 

Hosea,  vi.  4. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  three  lines  correspond  and  form  a  kind 
of  stanza,  of  which  two  only  are  synonymous. 

That  day,  let  it  become  darkness  ; 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  after  it. 

Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  niglit,  let  utter  darkness  seize  it ; 

Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  of  the  year ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

Let  the  stars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened  ; 

Let  it  look  for  light,  and  may  there  be  none  ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  iii.  4,  6,  9. 

The  second  sort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  when 
two  lines  correspond  with  one  another  by  an  opposition 
of  terms  and  sentiments  ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted 
with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,  sometimes  in 
sense  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are 
various  :  from  an  exact  contraposition  of  w’ord  to  word 
through  the  whole  sentence,  down  to  a  general  dispa¬ 
rity,  with  sometiiing  of  a  contrariety,  in  the  two  pro¬ 
positions.  Thus  in  the  following  examples  : 

A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  X.  1. 

Whore  every  word  hath  its  opposite ;  for  the  terms 
father  and  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  saj',  relatively^ 
opposite. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing  j 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  Prov.  x.  7. 


Here 


Scripture, 

- , - ' 


(k)  All  the  words  bound  together  by  hyphens  answer  to  single  words  in  Flebrcw. 
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Scripture.  Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms :  for  memory 
and  name  are  synonymous. 

There  is  that  scattereth,  and  still  increaseth  ; 

And  that  is  unreasonably  sparing,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  xi.  24. 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithesis ;  one  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines  themselves  ;  and  likewise  a  subor¬ 
dinate  opposition  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  horses  ; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  strong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  ourselves  firm. 

Ps.  XX.  7,  8. 

For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life  ; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladness.  Ps.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  be  no  more ; 
Thou  shall  look  at  his  place,  and  he  shall  not  be  found : 
But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  land  ; 

And  delight  themselves  in  abundant  prosperity. 

Ps.  xxxvii.  10,  11. 

In  the  last  example  the  opposition  lies  between  the 
two  parts  of  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  distich  be¬ 
ing  opposed  to  the  former.  So  likewise  the  following : 

For  the  mountains  shall  be  removed  ; 

And  the  hills  shall  be  overthrown  : 

But  my  kindness  from  thee  shall  not  be  removed  ; 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  shall  not  be  overthrown. 

Isaiah  liv.  10. 

Isaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelism,  without 
departing  from  his  usual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  composition  in  the  following  instances  : 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forsaken  thee ; 

But  with  great  mercies  will  I  receive  thee  again  : 

In  a  short  wrath  1  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee  ; 
But  with  everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Isaiah  liv.  7,  8. 

Behold  my  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  famished  ; 
Behold  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty ; 
Behold  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  con¬ 
founded  ; 

Behold  my  servants  shall  sing  aloud,  for  gladness  of 
heart, 

But  ye  shall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart ; 

And  in  the  anguish  of  a  broken  spirit  shall  ye  howl.' 

Isaiah  Ixv.  13,  14. 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  senti¬ 
ments  : 

The  nations  raged  ;  the  kingdoms  were  moved  : 

He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  dissolved : 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  : 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the 
earth.  Ps.  xlvi.  G,  10. 

'W'hen  thou  passest  through  waters  I  am  with  thee  ; 
And  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
W  hen  thou  walkest  in  the  fire  thou  shall  not  be  scorched ; 
And  the  fiame  shall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Isaiah  xliii.  2. 


T  U  R  E.  7sra- 

The  third  sort  of  parallels  is  the  synthetic  or  con-  Scripture* 
structive  :  where  the  parallelism  consists  only  in  the  — — v— J 
similar  form  of  construction ;  in  which  word  does  not 
answer  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent 
or  opposite;  but  there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality 
betw’een  different  propositions,  in  respect  of  the  shape 
and  turn  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive 
parts ;  such  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb, 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative. 

Lo!  he  w'ithholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up : 
Andhesendeth  them  forth,  and  they  overturn  the  earth. 

With  him  is  strength,  and  perfect  exi.'tence  ; 

The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver  are  his. 

Job  xii.  13 — 16. 

Is  such  then  the  fast  which  I  choose  ? 

That  a  man  should  afilict  his  soul  for  a  day  ? 

Is  it,  that  he  should  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush. 

And  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  his  couch  i 
Shall  this  be  called  a  fast. 

And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ? 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  choose  ? 

To  dissolve  the  bands  of  wickedness  j 
To  loosen  the  oppressive  burdens  ; 

To  deliver  those  that  are  crushed  by  violence ; 

And  that  ye  should  break  asunder  every  ybke  ? 

Is  it  not  to  distribute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ? 

And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  house  ? 

When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  clothe  him  ; 

And  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ? 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning  ; 

And  thy  wounds  shall  speedily  be  healed  over : 

And  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  ; 

And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  bring  up  thy  rear. 

Isaiah  Iviii.  5 — 8. 

We  shall  produce  another  example  of  this  species  of 
parallelism  flora  Ps.  xix.  8 — 11.  from  Dr  Lowth  : 

The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  w  ise  the 
simple: 

The  precepts  of  .lehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enlightening 
the  eyes  : 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever  ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovali  are  truth,  they  are  just  al¬ 
together  ; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  tlnin  much  fine  gold  ; 

And  sweeter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey¬ 
combs. 

Symonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
concinnity,  and  a  studied  elegance ;  they  chiefly  prevail 
in  shorter  poems  ;  in  many  of  the  Psalms ;  in  Halaam’s 
prophecies  ;  frequently  in  those  of  Isaiah,  which  are 
most  of  them  distinct  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelism  gives  an  acuteness  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  sentences  ;  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon’s  Proverbs,  anti  elsewhere  is  not  tiflcn  to  be 
met  with.  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  a  high  tragic  style,  though  very  exad  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelism,  and  alfording 
many  fine  examples  of  the  synonymous  kind,  con.ists 

5  11  chiefly 
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Scripture,  chiefly  of  the  constructive.  A  happy  mixture  of  the 
>= — \ - several  sorts  gives  an  agreeable  variety ;  and  they  mu¬ 

tually  serve  to  recommend  and  set  ofl  one  another. 

The  repider  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  eveiy 
thing  we  have  said  relating  to  Hebrew  poetry  from  the 
-elegant  Lectures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are  beautifull) 
translated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  distinguished  author  as 
42  well  as  translator. 

Tiie  book  The  book  of  Prov'erbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca- 
of  1  ro-  nonical.  The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Alishli  ^5  which  sig- 
.  nifies  “  similitudes.  ”  It  has  always  been  ascribed  to  So- 
lomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though  some  have  doubted 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contains.  Those  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in¬ 
deed  called  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  and^ 
the  title  of  the  31st  or  last  chapter  is  the  xvords  of 
King  Lemuel.  It  seems  certain  that  the  collection  call¬ 
ed  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  digested  in  the  order  m 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  persons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them  :  Hezekiah,  among  others,  as  men¬ 
tioned  chapter  xxv.  Agur  and  Ezra  might  have  done 
the  same.  From  these  several  collections  the  w'ork  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  considered  under  five 
divisions.  I.  The  first,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  10th  chapter.  This  contains  general  cau¬ 
tions  and  exhortations  from  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  elegant  language,  duly  connected  in  its  parts, 
illustrated  with  beautiful  description,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  interest  the  attention. 

2.  The  second  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  X.  to  chap.  xxii.  17.  and  consists  of  what  may 
strictly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconnect¬ 
ed  sentences,  expressed  with  much  neatness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  are  truly,  to  use  the  language  of  their 
sage  author  “  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  ” 

3.  In  the  third  part,  which  is  concluded  between 
chapter  xxii.  16.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the 
sententious  style,  addresses  his  pupil  as  present,  and 
delivers  his  advices  in  a  connected  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapter 
xxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  supposed  to  have  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  men  of  Hezelduh  from  some  larger  collection 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  employed 
to  restore  the  service  and  writings  of  the  church.  Some 
of  the  proverbs  which  Solomon  had  introduced  into  the 
former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

5.  The  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  delivered  to 
his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  31st  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  son. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
f  Horn.  xii.  Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  f 
16,  20.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  afford  specimens  of  the 
8  v^V'  fl'fl^ctic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
Janies' iv.  antithetic  parallels  ;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted 
6.  to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorisms,  and  de¬ 

tached  sentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
force  of  a  great  number  of  Solomon’s  wise  sayings  arise 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  diction  and  sentiment.  Take  the  following  ex¬ 
amples. 


TURK. 

The  blow^s  of  a  friend  are  faithful ;  ^  Scripture.^ 

But  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous, 

The  cloyed  will  trample  on  an  honeycomb  ; 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet. 

There  is  who  maketh  himself  rich,  and  wanteth  all 
things  ; 

^Yho  ma&th  himself  poor,  yet  hath  much  w^ealth. 

The  rich  man  is  w  ise  in  his  own  eyes. 

But  the  poor  man  that  hath  discernment  to  trace  him 

out  will  despise  him.  *  *  Proverb* 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  book  which  we  call  Eccle-^"|,‘ij[’,i_ 
siastes  is  Keleth,  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  Collector  ;  and  4.3 
it  is  so  called,  either  because  the  work  itself  is  a  col-  Ecclesias- 
lection  of  maxims,  or  because  it  was  delivered  to  an  as-‘*-’^ 
sembly  gathered  together  to  hear  them.  The  Greek 
term  Ecclesiastes  is  of  the  same  iriiport,  signifying  one 
who  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  who  discourses 
or  j)reaches  to  an  assembly  convened.  That  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  the 
beautiful  description  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  causes  ;  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as  some  think,  f  and  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  f  See  Hor. 
shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  philosopher.  At  whats/ry'x  Sij- 
period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  easily  found 
out.  The  aft’ecting  account  of  the  infirmities  of  old,,'^,,,.^', 
age  which  it  contains,  is  a  strong  indication  that  thCfiV/^. 
author  knew  by  experience  what  they  were  ;  and  his 
complete  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ments  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent. 

Some  passages  in  it  seem,  indeed,  to  express  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  notion  of  Providence.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  disputes  on  both 
sides  of  the  question ;  and  at  last  concludes  properly, 
that  to  “  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  for  God  (says  he)  will  bring  every 
work  to  judgment,  and  every  secret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.  ” 

The  general  tenor  and  style  of  Ecclesiastes  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  sentiments  and  proverbs  interspersed.  T.otrih’s 
For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one 
subject,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  who  is  introduced  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  person  investigating  a  very  difficult  question, 
examining  the  arguments  on  either  side,  and  at  length 
disengaging  himself  from  an  anxious  and  doubtful  dis¬ 
putation.  It  w’ould  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production ;  the  order  of 
the  subject,  and  the  connexion  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  that  scarcely  any  two 
commentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  the  accurate  division  of  it  into  parts  or  sec¬ 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  composi¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  were  neither  known  by  the  He¬ 
brew's  nor  regarded  in  their  didactic  writings.  Tiiey 
uniformly  retained  the  old  sententious  manner,  nor  did 
they  submit  to  method,  even  where  the  occasion  ap¬ 
peared  to  demand  it.  The  style  of  this  work  is,  how¬ 
ever,  singular  ;  the  language  is  generally  low  ;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  loose,  unconnected,  approaching  to  the  incor¬ 
rectness  of  conversation  ;  and  possesses  very  little  of  the 
poetical  character,  even  in  the  composition  and  structure 
of  the  periods ;  which  peculiarity  may  possibly  be  ac¬ 
counted 
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Scripture,  counted  for  from  tlie  nature  of  the  subject.  Contrary 

' - '  to  tlie  opinion  of  the  Rabbies,  Ecclesiastes  has  been 

classed  among  the  poetical  books  ;  though,  if  their 
authority  and  opinions  were  of  any  weight  or  import¬ 
ance,  they  might  perhaps  on  this  occasion  deserve 

44  some  attention. 

Song  of  The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth, 
Solomon,  is  an  epithriiamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which  the 
principal  characters  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  virgins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  sense  ;  but  the  generality 
of  .lews  and  Christians  have  esteemed  it  wholly  allego¬ 
rical,  expressing  the  union  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  supported  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  bv  showing  that  the  sacred  writers  often  apply 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
conjugal  state.  Our  Saviour  is  styled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptist  (John  iii.),  and  is  represented  in  the 
same  character  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  as  inconclusive,  and  the  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Christians  as  of  no  greater  authority  than  the 
opinion  of  the  moderns. 

The  second  of  those  great  divisions  under  which  the 
Jews  classed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  was  that 
of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  16 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  16  in  number:  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Ze- 
chariah,  Malachi.  Tlie  first  four  are  called  the  greater 
prophets  ;  the  other  twelve  are  denominated  the  minor 

45  prophets. 

Writings  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  to  Christians  the 
of  the  pro-  most  interesting  part  of  the  Old  Testament;  for  they 
phets.  afford  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  the  di¬ 
vine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  we  could  on¬ 
ly  prove,  therefore,  that  these  prophecies  were  utter¬ 
ed  a  single  century  before  the  events  took  place  to 
which  they  relate,  their  claim  to  inspiration  would  be 
unquestionable.  But  we  can  prove  that  the  interval 
between  their  enunciation  and  accomplishment  ex¬ 
tended  much  farther,  even  to  500  and  1000  years, 

4C,  and  in  some  cases  much  more. 

Tlieir  au-  The  books  ot  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
iiuntirity,  gephus,  and  therefore  surely  existed  inhistime;  they  are 
alsoquoted  byour Saviour, under  thegeneral  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophets-  Wc  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  was  an  universal  expectation  in  the  east 
of  a  great  personage  who  w.as  to  arise  ;  and  the  source 
of  this  expectation  is  traced  by  the  same  vvriters  to  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  They'  existed  also  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  E[)iphanes,  A.  C.  161  ;  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  were  substituted  in  its  place,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  service  after  the  inter¬ 
dict  against  the  law  of  Moses  was  taken  off.  We  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Kzekiel,  .and  that  he  mentions  the  12 
I’rophets.  We  can  ascend  still  higher,  and  assert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
nui>t  have  been  composed  before  the  Babylonish  capti¬ 
vity,  or  within  a  century  after  it ;  for  all  of  them,  e.x- 
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cept  Daniel  .and  Ezra,  are  composed  in  Hebrew,  and  Scripture, 
even  in  them  long  passages  are  found  in  that  language  : 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compos¬ 
ed  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  or  Greek  language.  “  Let 
any  man  (says  Michaelis)  compare  what  was  written 
in  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  and,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  he  will  perceive  no  less  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  in  the  Latin  language.  ”  Even  in  the  time  of  Ez¬ 
ra,  the  common  people,  from  their  long  residence  in 
Babylon,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  of  Moses  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  ascertain  with  very  consider¬ 
able  precision  the  date  of  the  prophetic  writings;  which 
indeed  is  the  only  important  point  to  be  determined  i 
For  whether  we  can  discover  the  authors  or  not,  if  we 
can  only  establish  their  ancient  date,  wc  shall  be  fully 
entitled  to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the  predictions 
of  the  Prophets  are  inspired.  47 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  in-andinspira- 
spiration,  and  to  show  by  what  methods  God  imparted*’®"' 
to  the  Prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
w'ere  commanded  to  publish  to  their  countrymen.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  disclose  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  visions,  and  to  describe  the  ecstacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  supposed  to  be  raised  while 
they  uttered  their  predictions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  comparison  which  this  last  cir¬ 
cumstance  suggests,  we  shall  only  inform  those  who  ex¬ 
pect  here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreams  and 
visions,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  be  wise  above  xvhat  is 
written.  The  manner  in  which  the  allwise  and  unseen 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  we  might  expect  a  priori  to  be  mysterious 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  such  an  inquiry,  though  it 
W’ere  successful,  would  only  gratify  curiosity,  without 
being  in  the  least  degree  conducive  to  useful  know'- 
ledge. 

The  business  of  philosophy'  is  not  to  inquire  how  al¬ 
mighty  power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  w’hicii  is  every¬ 
where  conspicuous,  but  to  discover  those  marks  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  design, and  the  variouspurposes  to  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  subservient.  Philosophy  has 
of  late  been  directed  to  theology  and  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  happiest  effects  ;  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  within  the  veil  which  the  Lord  ot  Na¬ 
ture  has  thrown  over  his  councils.  Its  province,  which 
is  sufficiently  extensive,  is  to  examine  the  language  of 
the  prophecies,  and  to  di.scover  their  application.  48 

The  ciiaracter  of  the  prophetic  style  varies  according 
to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  of  living  ot  the^jyip 
respective  authors  ;  and  there  are  some  peculiaritiesbolicai. 
which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic  books.  A 
plain  unadorned  style  would  i.ot  have  suited  those  men 
who  were  to  wrap  the  mysteries  ol  futurity  in  a  veil, 
which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the  events  themselves 
should  be  accomplished.  For  it  was  never  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurity  to  our  view,  as 
many  of  the  rash  interpreters  of  propliecy  fondly  ima¬ 
gine  ;  for  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  free 
agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  God  that  prophecie.''  should  be  couched  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  would  render  them  un  n  eliigible  till  the 
period  of  their  completion  ;  yet  such  a  language  as  is 
5  II  2  distinct. 
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distinct,  regular,  arid  would  be  easily  explained  when 
'  the  events  themselves  should  have  taken  place,  ihis 
is  precisely  the  character  of  the  prophetic  lanpage. 
It  is  partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical  symbols  ot 
Egypt,  to  which  the  Israelites  during  their  servitude 
were  familiarized,  and  partly  from  that  analogy  which 
subsists  between  natural  objects  and  those  which  aie 
moral  and  political. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  most 
splendid  and  sublime  natural  objects,  from  the  host  of 
heaven,  from  seas  and  mountains,  from  storms  and 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  most  striking  revolutions  in 
nature.  The  celestial  Mies  they  used  as  symbols  to 
express  thrones  and  dignities,  and  those  who  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  symbol  for  men  of  low  estate. 
Hades  represents  the  miserable.  Ascending  to  heaven, 
and  descending  to  earth,  are  phrases  which  express  ris¬ 
ing  to  power,  or  falling  from  it.  Great  earthquakes, 
the  shaking  of  heaven  and  earth,  denote  the  commo¬ 
tions  and  overthrow  of  kingdoms.  The  sun  represents 
the  whole  race  of  kings  shining  with  regal  poiver  and 
glory.  The  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  The  stars  are  subordinate  princes  and  great  men. 
Light  denotes  glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.  Darkness 
expresses  obscurity  of  condition,  error  and  ignorance. 
The  darkening  cf  the  sun,  the  turning  of  the  moon  into 
Mood,  and  the  foiling  of  the  stars,  signify  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  desolation  of  a  kingdom.  Nexu  moons,  the  re¬ 
turning  of  a  nation  from  a  dispersed  state.  Confla¬ 
gration  of  the  earth,  is  the  symbol  for  destruction  by 
war.  The  ascent  of  smoke  from  any  thing  burning  for 
ever,  denotes  the  continuance  of  a  people  under  sla¬ 
very.  Riding  in  the  clouds,  signifies  reigning  over  many 
subjects.  Tempestuous  vcinds,  or  motion  of  the  clouds, 
denote  w'ars.  Thunder  denotes  the  noise  ot  multitudes. 
Fountains  of  ivaters  express  cities.  Mountains  and 
islands,  cities  with  the  territories  belonging  to  them. 
Houses  and  ships  stand  for  families,  assemblies,  and 
towns.  A  forest  is  put  for  a  kingdom.  A  ivilderness 
for  a  nation  much  diminished  in  its  numbers. 

Animals,  as  a  lion,  bear,  leopard,  goat,  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  corresponding  to 
their  respective  characters.  When  a  man  or  beast  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  represents  those  who  go¬ 
vern  ;  the  tail  those  who  are  governed  ;  the  horns  de¬ 
note  the  number  of  military  pow'ers  or  states  that  rise 
from  the  head.  Seeing  signifies  understanding  ;  epes 
men  of  understanding;  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver  ; 
the  arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people 
by  whose  strength  his  power  is  exercised  ;  feet  repre¬ 
sent  the  lowest  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  precision  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing 
prophecies  which  are  accomplished  with  the  facts  to 
which  they  correspond.  So  far  is  the  study  of  it  car¬ 
ried  already,  that  a  dictionary  has  been  composed  to 
explain  it ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  short  time  it 
may  be  so  fully  understood,  that  we  shall  find  little 
difficulty  in  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  us  not 
from  this  expect,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 
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penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity  :  No !  The  diffi-  Scripture.^ 
culty  of  applying  prophecies  to  their  corresponding 
events,  before  completion,  will  still  remain  insurmount¬ 
able.  Those  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap¬ 
ply  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accomplkshed,  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro¬ 
mantic  conjectures,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  rashness 
and  presumption.  _  51 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  thel®®\*° 
opinion  of  Dr  I-owth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  style.  ‘ 

They  possess  indeed  all  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  the  single  exception,  that  none  of  them 
are  alphabetical  or  acrostic,  which  is  an  artificial  ar¬ 
rangement  utterly  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  pro¬ 
phecy. 

The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  adverted  to  on  this  subject :  the  poetic  dialect, 
for  instance,  the  diction  so  totally  different  from  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  other  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  easily  discover, 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  examples  ; 
for  circumstances  which,  taken  separately,  appear  but 
of  small  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently  of 
the  greatest  importance.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences  ;  which  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  metrical  composition,  the 
only  one  indeed  which  is  now  ajiparent,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  us. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  is  not  the  same  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew.  *  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand  as  in*  ChronoU- 
our  translation  ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered^/ 
as  to  the  first  six,  to  the  following  arrangement :  Ho-  ** 
sea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  change, 
however,  is  of  no  consequence,  since  neither  in  the 
original,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with 
exact  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  sacred  authors 
respectively  flourished. 

The  order  in  which  they  should  stand,  if  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged,  is  by  Blair  and  others  supposed  to  be 
asfollow's:  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Nahum,  Joel, 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 

IMalachi.  And  this  order  w  ill  be  found  to  be  generally 
consistent  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  respectively  assigned  in  the  following  pages,  except 
in  the  instance  of  Joel,  who  probably  flourished  ra¬ 
ther  earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  these  chronologists. 

The  precise  period  of  this  propliet,  however,  cannot 
be  ascertained;  and  some  disputes  might  be  maintain¬ 
ed  concerning  the  priority  of  others  also,  when  they 
were  nearly  contemporaries,  as  Amos  and  Hosea;  and 
when  the  first  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  same  time  with,  or  previous  to,  those  of  a 
prophet  who  was  called  earlier  to  the  sacred  office.  The 
following  scheme,  however,  in  which  also  the  greater 
prophets  will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader 
more  accurately  to  compreliend  the  actual  and  relative 
periods  in  which  they  severally  prophesied. 
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The  Prophets  in  their  supposed  Order  of  Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair’s  Tables  "* 

with  but  little  variation. 


Before  Christ. 

Kings  (f  Judah, 

Kings  of  Israel. 

Jonah, 

Between  856 
and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lloyd;  but  Joash 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uzziah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Hosea, 

Between  810 
and  725. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

Isaiah, 

Between  810 
and  698. 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  i.  l.and 
perhaps  Manasseh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  possibly  Manas¬ 
seh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze¬ 
kiah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hosea. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 
and  698. 

Probably  towards  the  close 
of  Hezekiah’s  reign. 

Zephaniah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Josiali,  chap. 

i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  586. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Josiah. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  612 
and  598. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534. 

During  all  the  Captivity. 

Obadiah, 

Between  588 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  destruction  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  Capti¬ 
vity. 

Haggai, 

About  520 
to  518. 

After  the  return  from  Baby¬ 
lon. 

Zechariah, 

From  520  to 
518,  or  longer. 

Malachi, 

Between  436 
and  397. 
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Isaiah  is  sup|>ose(l  to  have  entered  on  the  prophe¬ 
tic  office  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzzlan,  about 
758  years  before  Christ :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  or  16th  years  of  Hezekiah.  This  makes 
the  least  possible  term  of  the  duration  of  his  prophetic 
cal  office  about  48  years.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Isaiah  vras  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
being  sawn  asunder  with  a  wooden  saw  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant :  but  when  we  recollect  how  much  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour, 
we  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  them  much  credit. 
The  time  of  the  delivery  of  some  of  his  prophecies  is 
either  expressly  marked,  or  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
history  to  which  they  relate.  The  date  of  a  few  others 
may  with  some  probability  be  deduced  from  internal 
m.arks;  from  expressions,  descriptions,  and  circum¬ 
stances  interwoven. 

Isaiah,  the  first  of  the  prophets  both  in  order  and 
■  dignity,  abounds  in  such  transcendent  excellencies,  that 
he  may  be  properly  said  to  afford  the  most  perfect  mo¬ 
del  of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant  and 
sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented ;  he  unites  energy 
with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  sen¬ 
timents  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majesty  ;  in 
his  imagery  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dignity, 
and  diversity  ;  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and 
energy  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  a  surprising  degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 
To  these  we  may  add,  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the 
poetical  composition  of  his  sentences,  whether  it  pro¬ 
ceed  from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at 
present  is  possessed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace 
and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find  them  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Isaiah  :  so  that  the  saying  of  Ezekiel  may  most 
justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet : 

Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  measures, 

Full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty,  f 

Isaiah  greatly  excels  too  in  all  the  graces  of  method, 
order,  connexion,  and  arrangement :  though  in  assert¬ 
ing  this  we  must  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
impulse,  which  bears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible 
violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  transitions  from  near 
to  remote  objects,  from  human  to  divine  ;  we  must  also 
be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predic¬ 
tions,  since,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  im¬ 
properly  connected,  without  any  marks  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some  occasions, 
creates  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
body  or  collection  of  different  prophecies,  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  the  subject,  which,  for  that  reason, 
having  a  sort  of  connexion,  are  not  to  be  separated  but 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  general  subject  is  the 
restoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti¬ 
vity  ;  the  destruction  of  idolatry  ;  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  power  and  truth  ;  the  consolation  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them ; 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  rejection  ;  the  calling  in 
ot  the  Gentiles  ;  the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people  ; 
the  glory  and  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfect  state ; 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  wicked — are  all  set 
forth  with  a  sufficient  respect  to  order  and  method.  If 
we  read  these  passages  with  attention,  and  duly  regard 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  mystical  allegory,  at  the 
same  time  remembering  that  all  these  points  have  been 
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frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  promulg- 
ed  at  different  times,  we  shall  meither  find  any  irregu- ' 
larity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vrhole,  nor  any  want 
of  order  and  connexion  as  to  miUtter  or  sentiment  in  the 
different  parts.  Dr  Lowth  esteems  the  whole  book  of 
Isaiah  to  be  poetical,  a  few  passages  excepted,  which, 
it  brought  together,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk 
of  five  or  six  chapters.  54 

The  14th  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  most  su- Unparallel- 
blime  odes  in  the  Scripture,  and  contains  one  of  the‘^d  sublmii- 
noblest  personifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  ^ 

poetry.  ter. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  their  severe  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their 
restoration  to  their  own  country,  introduces  them  as  re¬ 
citing  a  kind  of  triumphal  song  upon  the  fall  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonish  monarch,  replete  with  imagery,  and  with  the 
most  elegant  and  animated  personifications.  A  sudden 
exclamation,  expressive  of  their  joj-  and  admiration  on 
the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of  the 
poem.  The  earth  itself  triumphs  with  the  inhabitants 
thereof ;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (under 
which  images  the  parabolic  style  frequently  delineates 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult  with  joy, 
and  persecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches  the  hum¬ 
bled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy. 


The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  is  quiet ;  they  burst  forth 
into  a  joyful  shout : 

Even  the  fir-tres  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon  : 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  against  us. ' 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  personifi¬ 
cation  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions. 

Hades  from  beneath  is  moved  because  of  thee,  to  meet 
thee  at  thy  coming  : 

He  rouseth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  all  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  earth  ; 

He  maketh  to  rise  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations. 

Hades  excites  his  inhabitants,  the  ghosts  of  princes, 
and  the  departed  spirits  of  kings  :  they  rise  immediate¬ 
ly  from  tluir  seats,  and  proceed  to  mock  the  monarch 
of  Babylon  ;  they  insult  and  deride  him,  and  comfort 
tlieraselves  with  the  vicnv  of  his  calamity. 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we?  art  thou 
made  like  unto  us  ? 

Is  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  ;  the 
sound  of  thy  sprightly  instruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm 
thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewish  people  are  the  speakers,  in  an  ex¬ 
clamation  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation, 
which  indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  composition  ex¬ 
actly  imitates.  The  remarkable  fall  of  this  powerful 
monarch  is  thus  beautifully  illustrated. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning  ! 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didst  subdue  the 
nations  ! 

Yet  thou  didst  say  in  thy  heart,  I  will  ascend  the  hea¬ 
vens  ; 

Above 
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Jerlptuif.  Above  the  stars  of  God  I  will  exalt  thy  throne  ; 

And  I  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  presence, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north  : 

I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds  ;  I  will 
he  like  the  most  High. 

But  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 
sides  of  the  pit. 


He  himself  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  stage, 
Coasting  in  the  most  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power  ; 
which  furnishes  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  unparalleled  misery  of  his  downfal. 
Some  persons  are  introduced,  who  find  the  dead  car¬ 
case  of  the  king  of  Babylon  cast  out  and  exposed ; 
they  attentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  last  scarcely 
know  it  to  be  his. 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
shook  the  kingdoms  ? 

That  made  the  world  like  a  desert,  that  destroyed  the 
cities  ? 

That  never  dismissed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  dbwn  in  glory,  each  in  his  sepulchre  : 

But  thou  art  cast  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi¬ 
nated  : 

Clothed  with  the  slain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  sword. 
With  them  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit ;  as 
a  trodden  carcase. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  to  them  in  burial ; 

Because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  country,  thou  hast 
slain  thy  people : 

The  seed  of  evil  doers  shall  never  be  renowned. 


They  reproach  him  w  ith  being  denied  the  common 
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rites  of  sepulture,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atro-  St-ripiure- 
city  of  his  conduct ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  off- — v— J 
spring,  and  their  posterity.  A  solemn  address,  as  of 
the  Deity  himself,  closes  the  scene  ;  and  he  denounces 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  his  posterity,  and  even 
against  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of  their  cruelty, 
perpetual  destruction,  and  confirms  the  immutability 
of  bis  own  counsels  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diversified,  how 
sublime !  how  elevated  the  diction,  the  figures,  the  sen¬ 
timents  ! — The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  ghotets  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish  monarch, 
the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all  Jeho¬ 
vah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up, 
or  rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected 
together  in  an  incompai'able  whole.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  principal  and  distinguished  excellence  of  the  su- 
blimer  ode,  and  is  displayed  in  its  utmost  perfection 
in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  the  most  finish¬ 
ed,  specimen  of  that  species  of  composition  which  ha^, 
been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personifications  here  are 
frequent,  yet  not  confused  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  ; 
a  free,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit,  pervades  the 
whole  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to 
defeat  its  claim  to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and 
sublimity.  “  If  (says  Dr  Lowth)  I  may  be  indulged 
in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own  sentiments  on  this 
occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every 
excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or 
even  approach  it.  ” 


SCRIPTURE  continued  in  next  Volume. 
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